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es ‘ : be brought into one uniform system 

HOUSE OF LORDS, which will be applicable to all ‘cases, 


Tuesday, 21st February 1893, 


Several Lords—Took the Oath, 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL, [H.L.J]—CNo. 6.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscneE.t): My Lords, this is a Bill 
which was introduced by the noble and 
learned Lord who occupied the Wool- 
sack in the last Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating in one Statute the 
provisions on this subject which are now 
scattered over a number of Statutes for | 
giving protection to Public Authorities 
who may have actions brought against | 
them. The times in reference to notice ! 
and other particulars differ in many cases, 
and it is thought much better they should | 


VOL. IX. [rourtn serres.] 


| The object of the Bill is considered to be 


very useful, and it passed both Houses 
and through the Statute Committee 
during last Parliament. I beg to move 
the Second Reading. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 
2"."—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: As _ your 
Lordships have heard from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, this Bill 
was introduced in the last Parliament by 
the noble and learned Lord who then 
vecupied the Woolsack, and it seeks to 
accomplish various reforms which are 
considered desirable in the matters which 
are referred to in the title of the Bill. 
There is one matter which, when the 
Bill reaches another stage, I will, with 
your Lordships’ permission, call attention 
to, as it has been allowed to remain in 
the Bill; that is, that in prima facie 
cases the venue shall be local. That is 
a matter which requires very serious 
consideration, because your Lordships 
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will see at once that if, say, a Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland had locally to do 
something which somebody thought he 
was aggrieved by, and thereupon brought 
an action, for example, in Kerry, Clare, 
or Mayo, those would be the last places 
in which, in the interests of justice and 
for the purpose of securing an impartial 
trial, the trial should take place. There- 
fore, I should devire to reserve, for 
further consideration at a future stage of 
the Bill, the question whether it is ad- 
visable or not to retain that clause. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR : 
The matter to which the noble and 
learned Lord refers was brought before 
the House when the measure was under 
consideration in the last Parliament. 
Objection was then taken to the sub- 
section relating to the venue. It is pro- 
vided that a trial shall only take place 
where the action arises, unless the Judge 
orders otherwise. But it gives large 
powers in that respect. On that occa- 
sion the noble and learned Lord who 
then occupied the Woolsack undertook to 
meet the objection, and it was thought 
that it had been sufficiently met by the 
words at the beginning. The clause 
has been modified accordingly ; but if 
the noble and learned Lord thinks that 
does not sufficiently meet the case, I 
shall be glad to re-consider the matter. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ae- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [H.L.]—(CXo. 8.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : My 
Lords, this also is a Bill which passed the 
Second Reading in this House during the 
last Parliament. It is a measure which, 
I believe, will be of great utility for the 
purpose of codifying the law relating to the 
sale of goods, It has undergone very great 
examination and consideration, and may 
now, I believe, be safely recommended to 
your Lordships. It differs only from the 
Bill which passed last Session in this 
respect : that there were then certain 
clauses inserted at the instance of my 
noble and learned Friend Lord Watson, 
for the purpose of extending the Bill to 
Scotland. The law of Scotland as to 
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the sale of goods ditfers, in certain particu- 
lars, from the law of England. As to 
almost all the particulars in which the 
law of the two countries differs, there was 
& common agreement ; and both those 
who viewed the law from the English 
side, and those who viewed it from the 
Scotch side, saw their way to a mode of 
dealing with the Bill which gave com- 
plete satisfaction to the lawyers of both 
countries. But there were one or two 
matters in which the Seoteh law differed 
from the English, and in which it was not 
possible to make the Statute satisfactory 
to the Scotch Lords. At all events, ex- 
ception was taken somewhat  vehe- 
mently in some quarters to the form in 
which these clauses were drawn. I 
should be most desirous of extending this 
Bill to Scotland, and of codifying in one 
Statute the law relating to so important 
a subject as the sale of goods, having 
regard to the law prevailing both in 
England and in Seotland, but your Lord- 
ships will easily understand that I am 
very anxious not to make this Bill con- 
tentious. The only possible chance of 
passing such a measure into law, a mea- 
sure it is admitted of extreme utility, is 
to make it absolutely non-contentious ; 
and whilst I should be thoroughly satis- 
fied to re-introduce the Scotch clauses, if 
some common agreement could be arrived 
at among those who represent Scotland 
as to the form which those clauses should 
take, I should be unwilling to do so if 
thereby the Bill was made contentious, 
because that would mean that all chance 
of passing it and carrying into effect 
the object which is intended must be 
abandoned. I have thought it desirable 
to make this statement, in order to explain 
why the Scotch clauses are not found 
in the Bill at present. I beg to move 
the Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


*Lorpv WATSON said, he entirely 
agreed with the Bill as introduced by the 
noble and learned Lord. It had been 
very carefully framed, but he did not 
think the omission of the Scotch clauses 
was an improvement in the Bill. It must 
be obvious that it would be of great im- 
portance to mercantile men, as well as to 
lawyers, that the whole Code relating to 
these matters should be found within the 
four corners of one Act. If separate legisla- 
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tion were introduced for Scotland about 
nine-tenths of exactly the same matter 
would be placed upon the Statute Book 
as appeared in the English Bill. Differ- 
ences of opinion existed upon some points, 
but those points were comparatively 
trivial, and he thought that before the Bill 
passed such a fair agreement would be 
come to on the part of those interested 
from a Scotch point of view as 
would remove all fear of endangering 
‘the safety of the measure. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL [1.1.J]—(No. 7.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second 


Reading, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
this 
passed through the sub-Committee of the 


Lords, is also a measure which 


Statute Committee during the last Par- 
liament. 


the law relating to bills of sale on a 


more satisfactory footing than it is at | 


present, its present condition being agreed 
by all to be eminently unsatisfactory. 
There is only one provision to which I 
will invite your Lordships’ attention now, 
because it is a matter whieh has given 
rise to considerable controversy, and I 
should not be inclined to insist upon it if 
it is likely to create any very acute 
difference of opinion, for I think, apart 
from that particular question, the Bill 
will be found to be generally acceptable. 
That provision which has been now in- 
troduced relates to a matter which my 
noble and learned Friend who preceded 
me and myself have been very much 
pressed should be legislated upon, <A 
system has grown up, as your Lordships 
are no doubt aware, of hiring and pur- 
«hase, by which goods are supplied by 
tradesmen upon terms that it is to be a 
hiring only until they are paid for, when 
the hiring becomes a sale ; so that if any 
of the hiring instalments remain unpaid a 
right exists on the part of the tradesman 
to resume possession of the goods lie has 
supplied. The consequence, of course, is 
that sueh furniture in a house, which has 
nothing to distinguish it from other fur- 
niture which is the debtor's own pro- 


It is for the purpose of placing 
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perty becomes the property of the trades- 
man, and when an execution is put in 
by another creditor, under the impression 
that he is dealing with his debtor's furni- 
ture, he is met by a elaim on behalf of 
the tradesman who has supplied furniture, 
and who insists that he shall withdraw 
from possession ; and, of course, when part 
of the furniture has been acquired on 
this hire and sale system, and part of it 
is the debtor’s own property, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain which be- 
longs to the debtor and which has been 
acquired by him under the hire and sale 
agreement. Representations have been 
made to me by traders that great injustice 
is thus done to them, inasmuch as they 
are never able to tell whether the furni- 
ture or goods in a bouse is the debtor's 
own property, or is that of the tradesman 
who has supplied him, There can be no 
doubt that this comes to a considerable 
extent within the mischief against which 
the law relating to bills of sale is in- 
tended to strike, because while the pos- 
session and apparent ownership is in one 
person the property is really in another, 
Of course, I do not mean to say that this 
entirely on all fours with the 
intended to be provided for 
by the Bills of Sale Act. I have now 
stated to your Lordships the case for 
legislation on the subject. But then, on 
the other hand, it is represented that this 
system of hire and sale has so far become 
in common use that it would be a great 
blow to the system if you were to compel 
registration of the transactions by which 
these arrangements are carried out; that 
people who have bought on the hire and 
sale system would not like registration, 
and that they would cease to enter into 
these agreements if a tradesman was 
compelled to effect such registration #0 
as not to run the risk of having his goods 
taken in case of an executicn against or 
of the bankruptey of the hirer. That, 
my Lords, is the case on the one side and 
on the other. I have thought it well to 
introduce into the Bill a provision meet- 
ing the ease ; but, as I have said, it would 
certainly not be expedient to risk the 
passing of the Bill on account of acute 
controversy on a matter of that descrip- 
tion. If it appears that is likely to be 
the effect of retaining it in the Bill I am 
afraid that matter must be left for legis- 
lation on another occasion, and the Bill 
must be confined to the mere consolida- 
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tion with some improvements of existing 
law on the subject. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 
2°."—( The Lord Chancellor ). 


Lorv ASHBOURNE: My Lords, 
there is no doubt that this Bill which has 
been introduced by the noble and learned 
Lord will be a very useful measure. 
As to the particular case to which he has, 
I think, rightly directed your Lordships’ 
special attention, that is a matter as to 
which there is considerable difference of 
opinion, and as to which it would be well 
for us to be quite sure we are legislating 
in consonance with the opinions of those 
interested in it. Therefore, I hope the 
noble and learned Lord will allow some 
little time to elapse before the Committee 
stage of the Bill, in order that we may 
know what is likely to be considered by 
them best to be done in the matter. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 
QU ESTION—OBSERVATIONS, 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
whether, in view of the length of time 
that would probably be occupied in an 
inquiry into the extent, nature, and 
probable causes of the depression now or 
recently prevailing in various branches of 
agriculture, Her Majesty’s Government 
would institute a separate inquiry into 
the incidence of Imperial and local 
taxation on agricultural land? He said, 
the House was aware that an inquiry 
was to be made into the present condition 
and circumstances of agriculture by a 
Committee of the other branch of the 
Legislature. As to its advisability he had 
nothing to say, as he did not wish to 
enter into controversial topics on the 
subject. An inquiry of so large a 
character, embracing as it must do so 
many matters of controversy, would 
necessarily occupy a considerable length 
of time. The Royal Commission presided 
over by the Duke of Richmond sat for 
about three years. Judging by the 
public papers the inquiry was to be 
“into the extent, nature, and probable 
causes of the depression now or recently 
prevailing inagriculture, with the object of 
recommending the adoption of anyremedies 
that could be found.” That would, of 


Lord Herschell 
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course, embrace such questions as the 
alleged depreciation of gold, bi-mettalism, 
the importation of food, and everything 
and anything that anybody might imagine 
to be a cause of depression. Therefore, it 
must take a very long time. One pecu- 
liarity in the case of Wales in regard to 
this subject was that, as far as could be 
judged, a consensus of opinion existed 
among all classes interested in agricul- 
ture that the burden on agricultural land, 
however fair it might at one time have 
been, had now become intolerable to the 
weakening shoulders of that depressed 
industry. Another peculiarity of this 
question was that an independent  in- 
quiry into the incidence of taxation 
upon agricultural land could not in any 
way interfere with an inquiry into the 
larger question as to the probable causes 
of the depression generally ; and should 
the result of such an inquiry be to sub- 
stantiate the alleged injustice of the 
present great burdens, and to lead to 
legislation, such iegislation could not in- 
validate any larger legislatien that might 
be recommended by the Committee of 
the other House. It would, therefore, 
be advisable that a separate inquiry 
should be made into this smaller and dis- 
tinct branch of the whole subject, in 
order that Parliament might obtain 
reliable information upon it, and, if neces- 
sary, upon the Committee’s Report, legis- 
late within a reasonable time. The 
present condition of agriculture was very 
grave, and it was of the utmost import- 
ance that any legislation which could be 
devised to help that industry should be 
earried out without unnecessary delay. 
This inquiry must occupy a great many 
Sessions, and the Committee would, of 
course, have to be re-appointed many 
times, and he therefore hoped the 
Government would take the practical 
step of instituting a separate inquiry 
into the incidence of taxation and local 
burdens upon land. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, 
I will at once say that this is a very 
reasonable proposal of my noble Friend’s, 
and I can assure him that Her Majesty's 
Government have been fully alive to the 
considerations he has advanced as to the 
time which must elapse before the Com- 
mittee can report. But the balance of 
argument appeared to the Government to 
be on the side of a single Committee. I 
take no exception to the sketch my noble 
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Friend has given of the powers of th's 
single Committee. Its powers are to be 
full, both as to the order and the detail in 
which they take evidence upon the 
circumstances of the existing depression, 
and as to the propriety of the various 
remedies, be they legislative or adminis- 
trative, which may be suggested in con- 
nection with the evidence they are able 
to collect. It appeared to the Govern- 
ment that if the course presumably pre- 
ferred by my noble Friend had been 
adopted much work would have had to 
be done twice over, as the remedies the 
Committee are to discuss can only usefully 
be diseussed side by side with the precise 
condition of agrieulture at this present 
moment ; and [ think your Lordships will 
agree with me that this is especially the 
ease when you are dealing with so sensi- 
tive a remedy as the transfer of burdens 
from one sort of property to another sort 
of property. Charges upon agricultural 
land which seem fair enough in good 
times seem very unfair in bad times. I 
should be the last man in your Lordships’ 
House to demur from the proposition 
that the times just now are very bad ; 
but in connection with the incidence of 
fair taxation it would be hazardous to 
define what is fair and what is unfair until 
exact data of the extent of agricultural 
depression are before us; and I do not 
see how an inquiry into the incidence of 
taxation of agricultural land would 
useful or even possible without reliable 
information as to the fall in prices of 
agricultural products, the fall in rents, 
the loss of capital engaged, and so on. 
Indeed, it might be argued that a separate 
Commitiee, of the kind suggested by my 
noble Friend, on ineidence of taxation 
would be as materially hampered by not 
having this information before them as a 
Committee of the kind the Government 
have appointed would be hampered in its 


he 


discussion of remedies by not having 
before them the data of incidence of 
taxation, and not being able to take 


evidence upon this element in the case. 
The fact is, the two quesiions are so 
closely related that they can hardly be 
separated, My noble Friend was afraid 
that the inquiry must take a long time, 
but I do not think they will be dilatory. 
I admit there is a great deal of evidence 
to collect. At the same time the Com- 
mittee are well aware of the gravity of 
the issues involved, and if grass is to 
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grow from their deliberations the horse 
must not be allowed to starve meanwhile. 
A great mass of information was collected 
by the Richmond Commission in 1879, 
to which my noble Friend has referred. 
That information will certainly not be 
overlooked by the Committee, and to 
bring that information up to date should 
not in the nature of things be so very 
stupendous a task or take the protracted 
period my noble Friend indicated, I said 
just now that the Reference of the Com- 


Corporation Bill, 


mittee enabled them to take their sub- 
jects of inquiry in any order they 
pleased. The question of incidence of 


taxation is obviously certain to suggest 
itself to them, and, I may say, to be 
pressed upon their attention at the outset. 
Moreover, I conceive it will be quite 
within their competence to investigate 
lit and report upon it separately, thus 
giving it a priority over the other 
matters which will oceupy their labours. 
I hope I have said enough to justify the 
decision arrived at by the Government 
after a due of all the 
surroundings of this important question, 
which, I repeat, is to leave the whole 
inquiry in the hands of a single Com- 
mittee with free and wide powers. 





consideration 


VOLUNTARY CONVEYANCES BILL [HLL] 

A Bill to amend the law relating to the 

avoidance of voluntary conveyanc>s—Was pre- 

sented by the Lord Macnaghten ; read 1*; and 
to be printed. (No. 20.) 

House adjourned at five minutes before 

Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 

a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


}/HOUSE 


Tuesday, 21st February 1893, 


The Speaker took the Chair at Three 
o'clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION BILL, 
SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk), in moviag— 
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“That the Bill be referrel to a Select Com- 
mittee of Seven Members, Four to be nominated 
by the House, and Three by the Committee of 
Selection,” 
said: Mr. Speaker, the subject on which 
T desire to invite the attention of the House 
is connected with a Private Bill, yet, as it 
affects the welfare of a population that 
exceeds 500,000, I am sure that it will 
receive every consideration at the hands 
of the House. If. 1 am a little lengthy 
in my remarks I must claim the in- 
dulgence of the House; for as the Forms 
of the House do not allow me the right 
of reply, I must endeavour to anticipate 
any arguments that may be raised 
against the Motion which I now submit 
to the House. Sir, there is before the 
House at present a Bill promoted by the 
Liverpool Corporation which consists of 
three parts. The first deals with municipal 
government; and another part of 
a more far-reaching extent, for it pro- 
poses to extend the time for the redemp- 
tion of the debt of Liverpool to a period 
on the average of 20 years. By 
that extension of time for the redemp- 
tion of the debt the present ratepayers 
would benefit in rates to the f 


Is 


amount 01 
£28,000 a vear, which would be thrown 
on the ratepayers of the future. The 
2nd clause of the Bill proposes an 
arrangement under which all the rates 
Jevied in Liverpool, for whatever pur- 
poses they may be required, will, after a 
certain date, be equalised. 
Municipal Act of 1835 was introduced 
the ward system was very properly a 
prominent proposal in that measure. 
The object of the ward — system 
Was, in a measure, to 
power—that is to say, whilst forming 
a Central Body for discussion, to have 
representatives for each part and district 
of the city. The importance of having a 
fair representation of each part and dis- 
trict of the city could not be gainsaid, 
The condition of the streets, the health 
of the people, the cleanliness of the dis- 
trict, the lighting arrangements, are all 
matters that appertain particularly to 
individual districts ; and if the ratepayers 
of any district have a grievance, or have 
reason to complain of the want of atten- 
tion shown to their district, it is of great 
advantage to them that they should have 
individual representatives to whom to go 
with their grievances, for they would 
have a better chance of having these 
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grievances redressed by bringing their 
case before the attention of individual 
representatives than before the collective 
attention of a large Central Body. The 
importance of the ward system could not, 
therefore, be exaggerated. I will take 
one illustration. In one district of 
Liverpool the death-rate is as low as 
16 in 1,000 per annum, whilst in 
another it is 39 per 1,000. It of 
the utmost importance to the health of 
the town that each district should be 
looked after by some person more particu- 
larly connected with the district, so that 
its condition may be brought distinetly to 
the attention of the Town Council. Then, 
again, the members of the Town Council 
have the expenditure of a common fund. 
It is their duty to attend to the wants of 
the whole city, and to distribute their 
expenditure out of the common rates of 
the city, in such a manner as shall be 
equitable to all districts alike. Now, for 
the sake of that equitable distribution, 
and for the sake of a proper attention to 
the health of the city, it is of the most 
essential importance that there should be 
an electoral distribution in the ward 
system of Liverpool. I will now, with 
the permission of the House, show the 
basis on which the City Council is formed 
to-day. In Liverpool there are 16 wards, 
each of which returns three Councillors to 
the Town Council. This division of the 
At that 
time the population of Liverpool was 
only 234,000, but to-day it is 518,000, 
The number of electors 58 years ago was 
6,000, but now they number 75,000—a 
change which has, toa great extent, been 
brought about by extension of the 
franchise. When the division of Liver- 
pool was made in 1835, what is called the 
parish of Liverpool—which is the town 
proper—was divided into 12 wards, It 
contained an area of only 1,500 acres, the 
population being 180,000, The other 
portion of Liverpool—the outskirts—had 
then an area of 2,900 acres and a popr- 
lation of only 49,000. Therefore, when 
in 1885 the out-townships were divided 
into four wards, it was almost a mathe- 
matical division proportionate to the 
population of the townships and the 
population of the wards of the parish of 
Liverpool. A remarkable change has, 
however, taken place since then. I think 
the decline in the parish that has occurred 
is largely due to the fact that Liverpool 
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is the great centre for trade and railway 
enterprise, and that residences were taken 
down to make room ‘or trade and railway 
extensions ; and while the parish 
Liverpool, with its 36 representatives, has 
in the 58 years diminished in population 
by nearly 30,000 people, the four out- 
townships, which only return 12 Coun- 
cillors, has risen from 49,090 to no less 
than 360,000 people. So that we have 
to-day this curious anomaly: that 
two-thirds of the population of the city 
has only one-fourth of the total repre- 
sentation in the City Council. The 36 
members who represent the wards within 
the parish of Liverpool have control over 
the expenditure and the spending depart- 
ments, and naturally their inclination is 
to devote a larger proportion of that 
expenditure to the wards they represent 
than is just or right to the out-town- 
ships. Anyone who visits Liverpool 
will be struck with the brightness and 
the cleanliness and the good order of the 
streets in the central part of the town; 
but if he will go out to the heights of 
Everton, to the district of West Derby, 
or Toxteth, he would find the lamps few 
and far between and the scavenging 
operations not carried out with efficiency 
or in a satisfactory way. The reason is 
to be found in the want of sufficient 
representation of those districts, which 
really want the scavenging operations 
and the lighting more than the central! 
districts. Now, Sir, Parliament has 
contemplated that these in 
connection with the division of our great 
Municipalities into wards — will 
and it has in its wisdom provided a 
means under which they can be reeti- 
fied. ‘That means is provided under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, but it 
requires that a full two-thirds of the 
entire Town Council should petition Her 
Majesty in Council for a Commissioner 
to be sent down to investigate the matter. 
Something like eight or nine attempts 


Liverpool 


anomalies 


arise, 


have been made since 1878 to induce 
43 members of the Town Council of 
Liverpool to join in that Petition, 
but always without success. It is 
under these cireumstances that I have 
to bring this matter before the 


House. In connection with the present 
Bill, 1 daresay Members of the House 
have received a Memorandum signed by 
the deputy town clerk of Liverpool 
explaining tie reasons why the Motion 
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I have made should be rejected, and why 
the Bill should go on in its present shape. 
Of course, Members of the House are 
accustomed to receive these ex parte 
statements ; but I venture to say that of 
all the ex parte statements it has been 
my lot to read, the present Memorandum 
is the most ex parte. Yet, with all that, 
the particulars which the deputy town 
clerk has furnished to the House clearly 


Corporation Bill. 


vindicate the action I have taken, 
because he points out that though 


attempts have been made to induce the 
Town Council to put in force the powers 
they possess they have not sueceeded 
from one cause or another. When this 
Bill was submitted to the ratepayers in 
January the town’s meeting was ad- 
journed by a resolution requesting the 
Town Council to take steps to petition 
the Queen to remedy the scandalous 
position in which the wards are at pre- 
sent placed. That request was brought 
before the Town Council in January, but 
only 27 members, including the Mayor, 
attended, and one attended simply to say 
that his colleagues would not join in the 
Petition. The Petition was, therefore, 
only signed by 25 members, and it fell to 
the ground, A Petition has been lodged 
in the House signed by over 12,000 of 
the ratepayers of these aggrieved dis- 
tricts. ‘They ask for justice to be done 
to every district, and this they submit 
cannot be done unless they have a fair 
representation in the Body which controls 
the expenditure of the rates to which 
they contribute so largely. Last year 
« Bill was introduced by a Member of 
the Hlouse which would have had the 
effect of modifying the requirement that 
two-thirds of the Council should petition 
Parliament, and would have given 
power to the ratepayers to put the 
machinery of that Bill into operation, 
That Bill was opposed by the hon, 
Member for the Scotland Division (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor), and of the 
grounds of his opposition was that as 
the Tories were in Office they would 
appoint the Boundary Commissioner, and 
that there was a risk of the boundaries 
of the new wards being “ gerrymandered” 
to suit the wishes of the Tory Party. 
The circumstances have now completely 
changed, A Liberal Government is in 
power; the Commissioner would be 
appointed by them, and I do not share 
the anxiety displayed by the hon, Member 
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as regards my political opponents, for I 
believe that the Commissioner appointed 
to inquire into the matter would do his 
duty rightly and fairly and justly. 
Another Member objected to the Bill on 
the ground that in Liverpool all the 
Aldermen were of the Conservative 
Party, and that, therefore, they more than 
balanced the difference in the representa- 
tion between one set of wards and the 
other. That, too, has been remedied, 
and the Aldermen are now equally 
divided between the two Parties. The 
hon. Member for the Exchange Division 
(Mr. R. Neville), in opposing the Bill, 
said it would be unwise to alter the 
general law to suit one particular case. 
T do not ask the House to alter the law, 
but simply to apply to a particular case 
the law now in force. The hon. Member 
for the Exchange Division of Liverpool, 
and another hon. Member — Dr. 
Commins—who is no longer a Member 
of this House, declared that a re-arrange- 
ment of the wards could not go alone 
without a redistribution of rating, or at 
any rate an equalisation of rating. My 
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promoted a Main Drainage Bill in 
this House, and the hon. Member who 
then sat for the Western Division of the 
city (Mr. Sexton) proposed that there 
should be incorporated in it a clause 
for dealing with the franchise of Belfast 
as well as with the extension of its 
boundaries and an alteration of the 
wards. He pointed out that the ward 
distribution was made 50 years ago, 
and that the population had since 
quadrupled, and herasked the House to 
accept an Instruction which was 
mandatory to the Committee. I simply 
ask tne House by my Motion to refer the 
matter to a Committee for consideration. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is now discussing his Instrue- 
tion. It would be more regular, first, te 
decide the first paragraph which proposes 
its reference to a specially-constituted 
Committee. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Then, Mr. Mayor 
[laughter|—like the President of the 
Local Government Board, I have been 
very much associated with municipal 


reply, if that objection is made to the | matters, and that is why this error has 
Bill before the House now, is that in it ! slipped from my lips—then, Mr. Speaker, I 


provision is made for the equalisation of 
the rating. I come next to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool, who, Lassume, 
to-day represents the Town Council so 
far as this Bill is coneerned. That 
Amendment is in direct opposition to the 
Motion I am now about to submit to the 
House. He suggests that instead of 
adopting this plan we ought to proceed 
by a separate measure, or that the matter 
should be dealt with in the forms pre- 
scribed for such cases by the Municipal 
Corporations Act. I have this to say : 
that if the hon. Member will, on behalf of 
the Liverpool Town Council, undertake 
that they will put in force the clause of 
the Municipal Corporations Aet which 
empowers an inquiry into the matter, I 
am satisfied, and will not proceed with 
the Motion of which I have given notice. 
I know that the House in its corporate 
capacity is rightfully attached to pre- 
cedents, and has become more and more 
so, even while it has been growing more 
democratic and more independent, so far 
as, individual Members are concerned. 
Now I have a precedent before me which 
is on all fours with the case Ihave now 
to submit. In 1887 the City of Belfast 


Mr. Forwood 





will move the first paragraph— 

“That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 

mittee of Seven Members, Four to be nominated 
by the House and Three by the Committee of 
Selection.” 
I would say this: I do not wish 
to interfere with the regular course 
of this Bill. When I put down this 
Motion the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee had not been set up, but I should 
be quite satisfied if the Bill goes to that 
Committee. Shall I be in Order in 
amending my proposal by moving that it 
be sent to the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman must give notice of that 
Motion. 


Mr. FORWOOD: Would it be open 
for me to proceed with the Instruction 
without reference to any Committee ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman likes he may withdraw the 
first part of his Motion, 

Mr. FORWOOD: Then I ask leave 
to withdraw the first part of my Motion, 
and to move the rest as an Instruction to 
the Committee in charge of the Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of Seven Members, Fcur to be nominated 
by the House. and Three by the Committee of 
Selection.” —(Wr. Forwoed.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FORWOOD: Now, Sir, I beg 
to move the second paragraph of the 
Motion— 

* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Liverpool Corporation Bill to consider 
and report to the House whether in their 
opinion the existing division of the City of 
Liverpool into wards affords to the Ratepayers 
a fair and equitable representation, with power 
to the Committee to make provision for a re- 
arrangement, if they deem the same inequit- 
able.’ - 

I was—when interrupted on the point of 
Order—justifying my action in bringing 
forward this proposal for an Instruction 
by a reference to the course of procedure 
adopted in regard to the Belfast Main 
Drainage Bill. When that Bill was under 
consideration in this House the then Mem- 
ber for West Belfast argued that the 
wealthy districts of the city were over- 
represented, and that money was lavished 
on the richer districts, while the poorer 
districts were unrepresented — and 
neglected. I am endeavouring to show 
that the same argument is applicable to 
Liverpool. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall, who was then Chairman of 
Committees in this House, objected to 
proceeding by means of such an Instrue- 
tion on the ground that it was sought to 
alter the general law by a Private Bill, 
and also to extend the borough of Bel- 
fast (it was then a borough and not a 
city) by embracing within it adjoining 
districts which had not consented to such 
a union, and for which is re- 
quired from them by Parliament whenever 
a borough seeks to change its boundaries. 
The hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool on that occasion 
supported the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, while the Chair- 
man of Committees moved the Previous 
Question, which was carried. The pro- 
gress of the Bill was, however, closely 
watched by one of the ablest Parlia- 
mentary hands, by a Member of ap- 
parently never-tiring energy. I am re- 
ferring tothe hon. Member who at the time 
represented West Belfasi, aud be on the 
Third Reading proposed and carried a 


consent 
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provisions altering the franchise and in- 
creasing the electorate from 6,000 to no 
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less than 35,000, That proposal was, in 
the first instance, objected to by the 
right hon. Gentleman who now fills the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and 
Sir James Corry, who was then a Mem- 
ber of the House, offered to assent to the 
postponement of the Bill if the Govern- 
ment would undertake to do all they 
could to promote the passing of a Muni- 
cipal Franchise Bill. As a fact, the con- 
sideration of the Bill was postponed ; but 
on the resumption of the Debate the 
clause altering the franchise was carried 
by 128 votes to 98 votes, among the 
Ayes being the present President of the 
Local Government Board, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
and the Attorney General, the Member 
for the Exchange Division of Liverpool, 
and other supporters of the present Go- 
vernment. Clearly we have here a case 
on all fours with the matter which I 
have ventured to bring before the House, 
The proposal then carried was to alter 
the law as regards the franchise in a 
particular town, I only ask the House 
to-day to instruct its Committee to in- 
quire if there is sufficient reason for eall- 
ing upon the Liverpool City Council to 
put in foree permissive powers with 
which Parliament has endowed it, and to 
take steps to remedy 2 great injustice by 
which a large proportion of the people of 
Liverpool are greatly and grossly mis- 
represented. The result of the action 
with regard to the Belfast Bill was that 
the clause was ultimately taken out of 
the Bill, and the Government of the day 
undertook to push forward a Bill alter- 


ing the franchise in Ireland. That 
Bill became law when the clause had 


been eliminated, and the wishes of those 
who desired to alter the franchise were 
satisfied by a separate Act. If the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division will 
undertake that the Liverpool Town 
Council! will of its own volition take steps 
to have the evil which I have pointed 
out remedied, or if the right hon, Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will adopt with regard to 
Liverpool that action which the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland took with regard to the 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill aud promise 
Government support to the measure which 
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has been introduced by the hon. Member 
for South Islington, I shall be willing to 
withdraw my Motion altogether. I thank 
the House for the considerate attention 
it has given to what has proved a dry, 
and it may be uninteresting, subject, and 
I beg to move the Instruction which 
stands in my name. 


Motior made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Liverpool Corporation Bill to consider 
and report to the House whether in their 
opinion the existing division of the City of 
Liverpool into wards affords to the Ratepayers 
a fair and equitable representation, with power 
to the Committee to make prov.sion for a re- 
arrangement if they deem the same inequitable.” 
—(MVr. Forwood.) 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) : Ona point of Order, Sir, I wish 
to know whether the result of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s action is not to send 
this Bill to a Private Committee in the 
ordinary course, and whether, therefore, 
his Instruction is in Order 7 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the Bill goes 
before the Police and Sanitary Committee 
the Instruction is in Order. 

Mr. T. 


Scotland) : The right hon. Gentleman in 
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moving his Instruction has not spoken in | 
any Way in a partisan spirit, and I pro- | 


pose, in asking the House to reject his 


spirit. 


I am not altogether hopeless that | 


| as high as 49. 
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statement until the ratepayers of Liver- 
pool had been consulted according to 
the prescribed form. I cannot accept 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was impossible to alter 
these wards before. Forty-three con- 
stitute two-thirds of the entire City 
Council, and for several years the Party 
to which the right hon. Gentleman be- 
longs had at least as many as 43 repre- 
sentatives on the Corporation ; indeed, 
at one period, I believe their total was 
For at least 10 years 
the Liberal members of the Council im- 
plored the right hon, Gentleman and his 
friends to consider this matter; but 
they implored in vain. Now in the days of 
his weakness the right hon. Gentleman 
wants us to consider and take up a 
matter which in the days of his strength 
he refused to deal with. I think we 
must look with suspicion on any pro- 
posal which seeks to go behind the back 
of the City Council and to get the 
Imperial Parliament to do work which 
the Corporation ought itself to do, This 
very Bill is the creation of a Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman limself ; but 
although that Motion deals with various 
corporate duties of great importance, it 
contains not a single syllable about a 
change in the wards. If the right hon. 


| Gentleman intended to raise this question, 
Motion, to speak in exactly the same | 


I shall succeed in inducing hon. Mem- | 


bers on the 
House to see the wndesirability of adopt- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. 
I cannot accept some of the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The law 


of the country provides certain methods | 


Opposition side of the | 


| 


for doing that which he proposes ; as he | 


has said, any Corporation in the country 
has aright by a vote of two-thirds of 
its members to petition the Queen for a 
Commission to deal with the question of 
changing the areas of wards. When he 
asks me to pledge the Liberal majority 
in the City Council to take certain action 
he invites me to give a pledge which not 
even that majority would be entitled to 
give, because the law safeguards the 
rights of ratepayers in these matters in a 
most direct manner, and insists that they, 
as well as the Council, shall assent to any 
proposal of this nature before Parliament 
can sanction it. It would, therefore, be 


an impertinence on my part to make any 
Mr. Forwood 


| 





he ought surely to have raised it in the 
Municipal Corporation itself, especially 
as, at that time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man Was a most prominent and powerful 
member of that Body, and he and his 
friends were in a majority in the Corpora- 
tion. He could, therefore, have secured 
the necessary majority for its adoption. 
Why, the Conservatives themselves by 
their own action showed how little im- 
portance they attached to the question ; 
for when a Motion in regard to it was 
put forward, they did not attend the 
Council meeting in sufficient numbers to 
form a quorum. The Bill is a most im- 
portant one. I do not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is responsible 
for many of its provisions, will deny that 
it is urgently required in the interests of 
Liverpool ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman think that, if the present 
Motion is carried, the Bill will have the 
slightest chance of passing into law this 
Session? The fact is, the adoption of 
this Instruction means the indefinite 
postponement of urgent and necessary 


does 
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reforms in the city. The ward system 
in Liverpool is, no doubt, open to reform, 
but this is not the time or method for 
carrying out that reform. The majority 
in the last Parliament did exactly what 
I am now asking this Parliament to do— 
namely, to abstain from effecting, by a 
private measure, what really belongs to 
a Public Bill. Some wards in Liver- 
pool may, perhaps, be over-represented, 
while others are under-represented ; but 
the fact remains, that all sections of the 
population—Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Irish—possess a representation upon the 
City Council. That was not the case in 
Belfast. There the Catholics, although 
numbering between one-fourth and cne- 
third of the entire population, were with- 
out a single representative upon the Cor- 
poration of that city. I cannot imagine 
anything more ruinous to the interests of 
any community than a system of constant 
change, accompanied, as it almost cer- 
tainly will be, by continual gerrymander- 
ing, and, therefore, I think we ought to 
maintain the existing safeguards in 
regard to changes in ward areas. As to 
the principle of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for South Islington, I shall be 
happy to consider it when it comes before 
the House. Until that comes before us, 
or until the Government see their way to 
propose some modification in the present 
system, I submit it is undesirable to make 
an exception in the case of one city, As 
I understand my Amendment is not in 
Order, I shall simply ask the House to 
reject the right hon, Gentleman's Instrue- 
tion. 

Mr. NEVILLE: My hon. Friend has 
put the case so plainly that I need not 
occupy many minutes in stating why I 
think the proposal of the right hon, 
Gentleman should not be accepted by the 
House, 1 cannot myself see how the 


right hon. Gentleman could have had 
any reasonable hope of effecting a re- 


distribution of the wards in Liverpoo! by 
the course which he has adopted. The 
almost inevitable result would have been 
to sacrifice the Bill, which has been read 
a second time by this House. That Bill 


was initiated by the Finance Committee 
in the year 1892, when the Party of the 
right hon, Gentleman was in a majority 
on the Corporation, and it received the 
unanimous assent of the Committee, both 
Liberals and Coiservatives joining in 
approving it. It went before the Council, 
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where also it was unanimously approved, 
at two special meetings convened in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Borough Funds Act. Under the provi- 
sions of the same Act two meetings of the 
ratepayers were held, and at each of those 
resolutions were unanimously carried in 
favour of the promotion of the measure, 
and that not without having before their 
minds the question which the right hon. 
Gentleman has endeavoured to raise now, 
but after a discussion and adjournment 
of the meeting in order that the Council 
might consider whether the provisions 
for the alterations of the boundary might 
properly be introduced in the present 
Bill. And it does seem to be asking a 
great deal too much to ask the House 
to interfere with a practically unanimous 
decision of the Council in Liverpool 
and the unanimous decision of the Liver- 
pool ratepayers. Let me point out to the 
House what seems to me would be the re- 
sult of adopting the right hon, Gentleman's 
Instruction. Parliamentary notices having 
been given in this House, except so 
far as it is freed from its obligations 
by this House, outside these Parlia- 
mentary notices the Corporation cannot 
No instruec- 


go in promoting their Bill. 
these 


tions were given to include in 
Parliamentary notices questions relating 
to the redistribution of these wards, and 
the result would be that any attempt to 


introduce alterations now must in- 
evitably be fatal to the Bill. Suppose 
the House thought it worth while to 


interfere with the ordinary course of 
the Committee in regard to this Instrue- 
tion, What will be the fate ofthis Bill when 
it comes before the other House ¥ And 
the same objection will meet it in Com- 
mittee, Then it will be pointed out that it 
will be contrary to the Standing Orders 
that the Instruction proposed should be 
introduced; and the result will inevitably 
be that even if the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman were not fatal to the 
passing of this Bill, it would, at any rate, 


be quite fatal to any possibility of its 
becoming law during this Session. That 
alone is a good ground why we should 
usk hon. Members in this House not to 
interfere with the decision of the Liver- 
pool Corporation. Surely we have 


sufficient work to do in this House with- 
out being called upon, upon the initiative 
of a Member who does not even repre- 
sent a division of the city which makes 
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the proposal—upon the initiative of an 
outside Member—te go intoa re-considera- 
tion of the question whether or no the 
Corporation has acted properly in pro- 
moting the Bill in the form before the 
House or whether it would not be better 
for the Corporation to have undertaken 
some additional labours besides those the 
result of which appears in the Bill ? 
Why should the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion be placed on a different footing 
to any other Corporation ? If this 


Liverpool 


House ence admits the — principle 
that it is part of their proper duty 
to investigate and interfere with the 
administration of its business in the 


ordinary way by a Municipal Corporation, 
why then we should inerease the business 
of the House—which we already find 


too heavy—tivefold, and it would become 


absolutely impossible to get through it. 
Task hon. Members co consider what it 
really is we are asked to do, and to ask 
themselves whether it would 
take the step suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman, in view of the fact 
already pointed out, that the general law 
provides means by which a redistribu- 


tion of wards can be attained. It is 
suggested that these means are not 
available in the present instance. What 


I would point out is this: The existing 
state of the divisions has lasted upwards 
of 50 years—I believe for 58 years. 
Until last November, I think during the 
whole of that time, the Party to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belongs wer- 
in power in Liverpool. Year after year, 
month after month, they had, if ‘they 
pleased, for years the opportunity of 
introducing these reforms; and now 
when, for the first time for nearly 60 
years, the Liberal Party is in power, 
this House is asked to depart from its 
usual course, and to interfere with the 
administration of business in Liverpool, 
when, if they had chosen to do so in the 
days of their own power, the Party of 
the right hon, Gentleman might easily 
have attained what they are now pressing 
forward. I am not going into the merits 
of the question as to whether the change 
should be made, but I say no case has 
been made out to this House whieh 
would warrant hon. Members in departing 
from the reasonable and just course 
of leaving Municipal Corporations to 
manage their own affairs, and not inter- 
fering with the unanimous decision of 


Mr. Neviile 
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both Parties. I hope the House will 
not be misled by the right hon, Gentle- 
man, but will see that, in truth, the 
course he is pursuing is an obstructive 
policy—a policy which cannot effect the 
purposes which it professes to aim at, but 
| which, if the right hon. Gentleman per- 
suades the House to adopt it, would be 
destructive of the very necessary reform 
proposed by this Corporation. 

*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
I do not propose to trespass for more 
than a moment, but I want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that the 
! Member for the Scotland Division of 
| Liverpool fell into an error when he told 
the House, presumably speaking on 
i behalf of the Corporation of Liverpool, 
! that he was unable to give the assurance 
my right hon, Friend asked him for, 
behind the Council and the ratepayers 
of the city. What I want to point out is 
this: It has been said that the Town 
Council have the power, if they desire, to 
effect this change in the redistribution of 
power in the wards, by the adoption of a 
resolution to present a Petition by a two- 
thirds majority in the Couneil, and on 
| confirmation by a meeting of ratepayers. 
That confirmation is required solely 
for the payment of expenses for the 
promotion of a Private Bill, and does not 
larise in connection with the Amendment 
moved by my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. T. P. CCONNOR: What I 
meant to convey in my observations was 
that this particular Bill had been brought 
before the House after adoption by the 
City Council and adoption by a meeting 
of the ratepayers, and that it would be 
going behind the ratepayers and super- 
| imposing on this Bill matter as to which 
there had been no consultation. 

Mr. LONG: That is another matter. 
I understood the hon, Gentleman to say 
that it was impossible for the Town 
Council to proceed without confirmation 
by the ratepayers. The hon, Gentleman is 
probably not aware of the fact that my right 
hon. Friend was compelled practically to 
adopt the line he has adopted to-day, 
because at the meeting to which the hon. 
Member refers he pledged himself to 
bring forward this Motion in the House, 
and to press its adoption by this 
Hlouse. The Member for the Exchange 
Division has told us that if this Amend- 
ment were carried this Bill must be lost. 
Why must it be lost? We were told it 
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would be a hardship upon the Corporation 
of Liverpool, and those who are opposed 
to these proposals, that they should be 
called upon without due notice to go into 
this question of redistribution. I would 
eall attention to the fact that all that is 
asked by the Amendment is that a 
Commissioner should inquire whether 
there are good grounds for this re- 
distribution, and, if so, to take such steps 
as might be necessary. All the views 
entertained on the question could, if an 
inquiry were held, be submitted before 
the Commissioner appointed by the 
Government. 

Mr. NEVILLE: I thought I had 
explained why it would be fatal. The 
Parliamentary notices could uot sustain 
this matter; and, according to the Standing 
Orders of the House of Lords, that must 
be fatal to the Bill when it went there. 

Mr. LONG: I suppose it would be 
necessary to suspend the Standing Orders 
in the House of Lords to obtain the 
necessary scope. Does the hon, Gentle- 
man say the House of Lords would not 
suspend the Standing Orders ? 

Mr. NEVILLE: I suppose the House 
of Lords can conduct their own business. 
We cannot prevent it. 

Mr. LONG : If this House saw fit to 
introduce a change of this kind on the 
grounds of public advantage brought for- 
ward by hon, Gentlemen in this House in 
all probability a similar course would be 
followed in the House of Lords. If this 
change were desirable, not on grounds of 
public policy but on grounds of advantage 
to the city itself, I imagine the House 
of Lords would enter no objection. 
It has been said there is no ground 
for the change, and taunts, hardly 
worthy of hon. Gentlemen, have been 
flung at my right hon. Friend, who has 
been asked, “ Why did you not do this 
when you were in the Council!” ? I am 
informed that the Corporation of Liver- 
pool was only for a short period in a 
position to have secured this two-thirds 
majority when the Conservative Party 
held the majority in the Council, and at that 


time it was the intention of the majority, 


in the Corporation, if they had proceeded 
in this matter, to include in it an exten- 
sion of the boundaries, and it was only 
because they desired to make the change 
a complete one that this particular step 
was not taken. Nobody desired that 
this Bill should be lost; but what was 
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desired was that the representation, 
either Parliamentary or municipal, should 
be equal and fair. The present state of 
things in the City of Liverpool is neither 
equal nor fair, and nobody will deny that 
a change ought to be effected. We are 
told that this is not the way to proceed 
in the matter ; but the only other method 
is by the promotion of a Private Bill, and 
it is not likely that anybody will again 
undertake the risk and expenditure of 
doing that. Then there is the obtaining 
of a two-thirds majority of the Council, 
but it is unlikely the Council will reduce 
its majority and effect the change itself ; 
and I think my right hon. Friend, in the 
interests of those he represents in the 
Corporation and the House, was bound to 
bring this Amendment forward in order 
that the House of Commons might itself 
have an opportunity of expressing the 
opinion whether or not they thought 
this redistribution of wards should be 
made, 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
(Leeds, W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has told the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman who has 
moved this Instruction has brought it 
forward because he was compelled to do 
so in consequence of a pledge given by 
him in Liverpool. He did not tell us 
why he gave the pledge, or why he gave 
that pledge on his own responsibility, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forwood) 
has endeavoured to bring in the case of the 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill as a precedent 
in favour of his action on the present 
occasion. But there is a great distinction 
between the two cases. I do not suppose 
that he himself would argue that the state 
of things in the Municipality of Belfast is 
parallel to the state of things in the 
Municipality of Liverpool. There were 
grave grounds of public policy to warrant 
even unusual steps on the part of this 
House to govern Belfast. In Belfast 
there was a large Roman Catholic 
minority, and they had not got one single 
member on the Town Council. That is 
a startling condition of things, whieh 
would justify this House in any action 
which might be taken to remedy the 
grievance. [Mr. Sexton: And it was 


done by a Public Bill.] ‘Rhere is nosueh 
ground for interference in the present 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman will 
not tell us that he has any complaint 
with regard to the representation of 
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Parties in Liverpool. For 50 years 
there was a large Tory majority on the 
Corporation, and no change was made, 
whilst the change is proposed now that 
the Liberals have only just been returned. 
It is pretty clear to the House that the 
state of Parties in Liverpool in local 
affairs is almost on a balance, and that 
there is no reason for interfering. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that,the state- 
ment by the town clerk or deputy 
town clerk of Liverpool was an 
ex parte statement. We may, however, 
take it that such a statement is published 
by the deputy town clerk as the represen- 
tative of the Corporation which he serves, 
and in that statement he has brought the 
views of the Corporation before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us there are 12,000 ratepayers who 
signed the Petition in favour of the 
Instruction, but he did not tell us any- 
thing about the 63,000 who did not sign 
it. I cannot imagine any new cireum- 
stances that have arisen since last 
September to make us pass this Instrue- 
tion. Previously when there was a 
Conservative majority in the Corporation, 
they did not move in this direction ; and 
even when the notices were lodged in 
conformity with the Borough Funds Aet, 
no reference whatsoever was made to the 
proposal now before the House, and the 
Corporation of Liverpool naturally resent 
the loading of their Bill with an Instrue- 
tion which is perfectly alien to their pur- 
pose, and which is not desired by the 
majority of the Corporation and the 
citizens. ‘The Member for West Derby 
(Mr. Long) said no other course was open 
to the Mover of this Instruction than the 
one hehad pursued. The hon. Gentleman 
omitted the case of the Bill brought in 
by the Member for South Islington (Sir 
A. Rollit)—the Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill. That Bill stands 
in this position. It has advanced 
a stage, and has received the support of 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary. And my hon. Friend mentioned that 
Bill as an alternative method of pro- 
ceeding. As far as I can see, no adequate 
reason whatsoever has been urged in sup- 
port of the Instruction moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I sincerely 
hope the House will reject it. I might 
point out that if this change were de- 
sired, Liverpool stands in an especially 
favourable position with regard to this 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
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matter, because it had a local Bill passed 
in 1885, according to which a Petition 
might be presented for altering the 
boundaries. The step the right hon. 
Gentleman is now taking is a very 
curious step ; and seeing that his Party 
have been in a majority in Liverpool for 
a period of 50 years without proceeding 
in this direction, I hope the Instruction 
will be rejected. If you carry this 
Instruction, it may, in the first place, 
sacrifice the Bill; in the second place, 
there is no ground of public policy for 
interfering with a municipal matter ; in 
the third place, it is not alleged there is 
any inequality of Parties in Liverpool 
which requires interference ; in the fourth 
place, the question can be better dealt 
with in connection with the Bill brought 
in by the Member for South Islington ; 
and, in the fifth place, we should deal 
with questions of this kind in a Public 
Bill, and not in a Private Bill by means 
of an Instruction. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has shown 
he is friendly disposed to the Municipal 
Corporations Act Amendment Bill, and I 
hope his example of friendliness towards 
that Bill will be followed by other hon. 
Gentlemen on that Bench. At the same 
time, I should like to deprecate in the 
strongest language the appeals which 
have been made by hon, Gentlemen to 
Party polities either in this House or in 
Liverpool. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: I made no 
such appeal. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: It was 
because I said there was no Party feeling 
in Liverpool in this matter that I asked 
the House to reject the Instruction. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
What I alluded to were the observations 
as to the Conservative Party being in 
power all these years, and yet never in- 
troducing a Bill. I think myself that 
any project for providing a fair and 
equitable representation in the Municipal 
Council of Liverpool and for doing 
justice to the people is a matter which 
ought to be settled before any new 
arrangements are made in regard to the 
finances of Liverpool. My right hon. 
Friend, at the meeting to which allusion 
was made, distinctly made the pledge as 
to bringing on this Instruction, otherwise 
the Bill itself would not have been ap- 
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proved by that meeting. It has been 
found impossible to obtain the two- 
thirds majority of the Council so as to 
proceed in that way, and it is necessary 
to secure an equitable representation by 
the means we now ask this House to adopt. 
I happen to represent a district which 
is little less than one-half of one muni- 
cipal division. In that municipal divi- 
sion there are 24,000 electors, who elect 
three members to the Municipal Council, 
whereas in another there are only 700. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS (Mr. Mettor, York, W.R., 
Sowerby): It is no part of my duty to 
express any opinion whatever on the 
merits of this scheme, but I wish, under 
present circumstances, to eall the atten- 
tion of the House to the nature of the 
precedent it is sought to establish, It 
seems to me it would be an unfortunate 
course to take; the course which is 
generally taken is plain. If a Private 
Bill or a Local Bill is about to be promoted 
by a Corporation or persons, they give cer- 
tain notices at a particular time and set 
down all the provisions of the Bill. If the 
course now suggested be taken, it will be 
perfectly possible for anybody to give 
notice for one Bill, say a small Bill, and 
then without giving Parliamentary notice, 
and going behind the Standing Orders 
of the House, to come down to the House 
with Instructions of this sort and seek 
to engraft upon the Billa very much more 
important scheme, which the ratepayers 
have not had the advantage of consider- 
ing, and which a Corporation would find 
themselves in considerable difficulty in 
dealing with by reason of the Borough 
Funds Bill. What ought to be done 7 
The law has provided a remedy 
for this state of things. That 
law is provided by the Municipal 
Corporations Act. The proper course to 
pursue for those who wish to make altera- 
tions of this kind is to get tlhe Corpora- 
tion to assent and petition by a two- 
thirds majority. Objection has been 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Resolution that it will be 
difficult or impossible to get that 
number. But if that be so, surely the 
remedy is not to proceed by an Instruction 
of this kind. The true remedy is either 
to get the Corporation, by persuasion or 
representation, to change their mind and 
petition in favour of this scheme, or do 
as one of the speakers has suggested— 
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amend the Municipal Corporation Bill. 
I should be disposed to think that if it 
is impossible to get a Corporation to do 
either what they ought to do, or many 
people think they ought to do, that then 
the true course is to seek for a remedy 
not in a Private Bill such as this, but by 
endeavouring to get an amendment in the 
Municipal Corporation — Biil. With 
regard to the precedent of Belfast, I 
have tosay it seems that the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), who 
moved the Previous Question, thought it 
undesirable to establish such a precedent, 
The House on that oceasion, I under- 
stand, absolutely declined to accept 
the Instruction or to establish a pre- 
cedeut, because they thought that it was 
undesirable to go behind the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House. That being 
so, there seems to be no real reason for 
the course suggested, which I think 
undesirable, and I shall feel it my duty 
to oppose this Instruction. 


Mr. FORWOOD: In view of the 
benevolent attitude which the Under 
Secretary to the Home Office has taken 
with regard to the Bill before the House 
for the amendment of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, I will ask the House 
for leave to withdraw my Instruction, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. 
Member for Leeds was in error in stating 
that the Municipal Corporation Bill had 
been read a second time. It would have 
been but for the Leader of the Opposition, 
who blocked it, not knowing whose Bill 
it was, and a second time it was blocked 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxwell). I 
would suggest to the Tory Party that 
after 12 o’clock at night they should 
wake up a little so as to see what the 
are blocking. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
(CHAIRMEN’S PANEL). 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had selected the following Six 
Members to be the Chairmen’s Panel 
and to serve as Chairmen of the two 
Standing Committees to be appointed 
under Standing Order 49 :—Sir John 
Gorst, Sir Heury James, Sir G. Osborne 
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Morgan, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, and Mr. 
Stansfeld. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 

THE PRICES OF CORN AND BREAD. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hanis, Basing- 
stoke): In the absence of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Central Sheffield, 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if his attention has been 
called to the fact that in the week ending 
7th January, 1893, the official average 
price of wheat was 25s. 10d. per quarter, 
or 10s, 4d. (about 30 per cent.) lower 
than in the corresponding week of 1892 ; 
and whether the information at his dis- 
posal enables him to state whether there 
was any, and, if so, what, corresponding 
fall in the retail price of bread in either 
London, Sheftield, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Bristol, or Dublin ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The hon. 
Member states quite correctly that the 
official average price of British wheat 
per quarter in the first week of the pre- 
sent year was 10s. 4d. lower than in the 
corresponding week of 1892. No 
official statistics are available with regard 
to the retail price of bread in the towns 
named in the question, but from the in- 
formation I have received I should con- 
clude that there has been a general fall in 
that price, although not everywhere, and 
for ali qualities of bread in the same pro- 
portion as in the case of British wheat. 
I need not, however, point out to the 
hon. Member that the price of British 
wheat at the market at which it is sold is 
not the only factor which determines the 
retail price of bread. I am to-day in- 
formed by Messrs. Barker and Co., 
Kensington—a large firm—that their 
price this morning for the finest wheaten 
bread is 5}d. per four-pound loaf de- 
livered. They state that inferior 
qualities are sold as low, in some in- 
stances, as 39d., 4d., and 43d, at the shop 
is not an uncommon price, 


Sir John Mowbray 
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DONADEA PETTY SESSIONS, 
Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state the number of regular Petty 
Sessions of the Donadea district, County 
Kildare, which failed to be held owing 
to the non-attendance of magistrates 
within the past 12 months; whether 
he is aware that great inconvenience has 
been caused to the public, especially 
licensed traders, during the month of 
October, by this non-attendance ; whether 
he will state the names of the magistrates 
of the district, with the attendance of 
each during the above period; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
this injustice to the public ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
vastle-upon-Tyne) : I am informed that 
the holding of Petty Sessions in this 
district lapsed on two occasions only, for 
the reason stated, during the past 12 
months, and that the public was not 
much inconvenienced in consequence. 
With regard to licensed tiaders, it is to 
be observed that they do not, as a rule, 
attend the Sessions personally, but send 
their Papers as to the renewal of their 
licences to the clerk for signature, who 
retains them till a Court is formed. It 
would be unusual to give the informa- 
tion asked for in the third paragraph of 
question, 

Mr. KENNEDY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he has received 
any complaints from gentlemen resident 
in the locality ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot recall any 


at this moment. 


THE THIRSK RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he has 
called the attention of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company to the suggestions in 
the Report of Major Marindin upon the 
railway accident near Thirsk on 2nd 
November 1892, in which he points out 
the danger of the practice, in force on 
the North-Eastern and some other rail- 
ways, of allowing signalmen to offer the 
“ Be ready ” signal before they have re- 
ceived the “Out of section” or “ Line 
clear ” signal from the cabin in advance, 
and also expresses his opinion that the 
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attention of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company should be directed to the ques- 
tion of relief signalmen ; and what reply 
has been given by the Railway Company 
ou the subject ? 


*Turt PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Yes, Sir; I did call the 
attention of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company to the points referred to by the 
hon. Member. With reference to the 
suggestion that a signalman should not 
be allowed to offer the “Be ready” 
signal for a second train until he has 
received from the cabin in advance the 
* Out of section” or “ Line clear” signal 
for the preceding train, the Company 
state that no change can properly be made 
without conference amongst the various 
large companies whose regulations 
are identical. The question as_ to 
whether any alteration in the existing 
regulations should be made is to be con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the Super- 
intendents of the various Railway Com- 
panies to be held early in March. With 
regard to the question of relief signal- 
men, I am informed that the company 
have at present a staff of 52 spare relief 
signalmen, and the directors have recently 
sanctioned the appointment of 18 addi- 
tional men for spare relief duty. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade how much of the £20,000 voted 
last Session for erecting telegraph and 
telephone wires between coastguard and 
lifeboat stations, shore lighthouses, and 
rocket stations has already been ex- 
pended ; and whether the system has 
been the means of accelerating the de- 
spatch of lifeboats to crews in distress, 
and of saving several lives; if so, is it 
his intention to ask Parliament for a 
further grant sufficient to carry out the 
recommendations contained inthe interim 
Report of the Commissioners on Coast 
Communication 7? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): My 
right hon. Friend has asked me to an- 
swer this question. As I have already 
stated to the House, the sum of £20,000 
voted last Session for Special Sea Coast 
Extensions has been wholly appropriated, 
and will be expended before the end of 
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the financial year. I have no informa- 
tion, beyond what is to be found in the 
public newspapers, as to whether the 
system has been the means of accelerating 
the despatch of lifeboats and of saving 
lives; and I have communicated with 
my right hon, Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade, and I understand 
that he is in the same position. The 
latter part of my hon, Friend’s question 
refers to certain proposals of the Royal 
Commission on Electrical Communication 
with Lighthouses and Lightvessels, 
Those proposals, which are distinet from 
the scheme of Sea Coast Extensions 
sanctioned by Parliament, are now under 
the consideration of the Treasury. 


THE NEW YORK NAVAL DEMON. 
STRATION. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if it is true 
that the Italian Government intend in- 
structing the Commanders of the Squadror 
of Men of War, which are to take part 
in the forthcoming International Naval 
Demonstration at New York, to pay a 
complimentary visit to Plymouth and 
Devonport, in return fer those visits 
recently made by the British Mediter- 
ranean Squadron to some of the Italian 
ports; if so, is it the intention of the 
Admiralty to provide similar arrange- 
ments to those accorded to the officers 
and men of the French Fleet when they 
visited Portsmouth in 1865 and 1891; 
and will he also state what complimen- 
tary arrangements are contemplated on 
the part of the Government with regard 
to the class and number of vessels by 
which Great Britain is to be represented 
at the forthcoming United States Inter- 
national Naval Féte ? 

Tue SECRETARY to ture ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvrrLteworrn, 
Laneashire, Clitheroe) : Information has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government that 
the Italian Government do not propose 
to send a Squadron to this country. In 
answer to my hon. Friend's second ques- 
tion, I have to inform the Heuse that the 
Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American Station will attend the Review 
with some of the ships of his Squadron, 
and that the question whether any addi- 
tional ships will be sent out is under 
consideration at the Admiralty, 
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LONDON GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
any steps to bring about the amalgama- 
tion of the City of London with the 
area which is now known as the adminis- 
trative county of London ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): Her 
Majesty's Government have come to the 
conclusion that the administration of 
London must be considered imperfect and 
anomalous until arrangements have been 
made for including the City in the general 
system of the Metropolis. They, there- 
fore, feel it to be their duty to lose no 
time in accelerating that necessary re- 
form. But they are not insensible to the 
little prospect that the state of public 
business holds out of their being able to 
carry an adequate measure of this kind 
during the present Session, and also to 
the many difficulties of detail with which 
this question is encompassed. They 
have, therefore, determined to issue a 
small Royal Commission to consider the 
proper conditions under which the pro- 
posed amalgamation can be effected and 
to make specific and practical proposi- 
tions for that purpose. With that object 
they would propose that the Commission 
should consist of tive Members, one to 
represent the City, one the London 
County Council, two others to be persons 
well versed in the municipal government 
of our great cities, and a Chairman of 
business capacity and impartiality. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : Will 
Mr. Justice Mathew be the Chairman ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


STEAM TRAWLING ON THE SCOTCH 
COAST. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &e.): i beg 
toask the Secretary for Scotland, in view 
of the greatly extended area on the coast 
ef Scotland from which steam trawling 
is prohibited by the Scotch Fishery 
Board, and also in view of the inadequate 
yrovision at the disposal of the Fishery 
3oard for enforcing this prohibition, what 
steps, if any, are being taken to procure 
from the Treasury the requisite funds to 
place upon the prohibited waters an 
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effective police to secure that the mandate 
of the Fishery Board be respected ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The usual custom hitherto 
has been for two vessels to patrol the 
East Coast of Scotland in the summer 
season and one in the winter season. If 
that proves from experience to be 
inadequate, more protection must be 
applied for. 


TRADES UNIONISTS AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS, 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
St. Patrick's, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he has satisfied 
himself that the Governmental contractor 
for the National Museum now in course 
of erection in Dublin is paying Trades 
Union wages and keeping Trades Union 
hands, as intended by the Fair Wages 
Resolution of the House of Commons in 
respect to Government contracts 7 


Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Iam informed by the Board of Works 
that no complaint has reached them with 
reference to the wages paid by the con- 
tractor for the works at present in 
progress at the Dublin Museum of Science 
and Art, nor have the Board any reason 
to think that the terms of the Resolution 
of 13th February, 1891, are not being 
complied with, 


BALTIMORE PIER. 
Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Government intend to erect a new pier 
at Baltimore, in accordance with the 
designs of the late Father Davis, and if 
the railway will be connected with it; 
and when it may be expected that the 
railway will be finished ? 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT: As I stated 
yesterday, there are no funds available 
for erecting a new pier, or for extending 
the railway, and the Treasury is not 
prepared to undertake either work. It is 
expected that the railway will be avail- 
able for fish traffic in time for the opening 
of the fishery season at the end of 
March. 
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RAILWAY UNPUNCTUALITY IN 
LONDON. 
Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 


mondsey): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he can 


state the number of trains run daily 
between Charing Cross and London 


Bridge Stations, and vice versa, by the 
South Eastern Railway Company during 
the months of November, December, and 
January last, showing the number of 
those that were late in arriving and the 
average loss of time per late train ; and 
whether any effective steps can be taken 
in the interest of the public to ensure a 
greater degree of punctuality ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have com- 
municated the question of the hon. 
Member to the Company, and they have 
sent in a Return for the month of 
November, 1892, the details of which 
cannot conveniently be summarised in a 
reply to a question. The Company state 
that a staff of clerks have been con- 
tinuously employed (including Sunday) 
to prepare this Return, and that those for 
December and January will be sent in as 
soon as possible. I shall be happy to 
show the hon. Member the complete 
Returns when received. 

Mr. BARROW: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the last part of the 
question, irrespective of the Return ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I should like to 
see the Return first, and to hear the 
Company's explanation, There are cer- 
tain circumstances which must be taken 
into consideration, and one is that the 
traffic coming into London over the 
Eastern Company's system ‘has: to pass, 
as it were, through the neck of a bottle. 
Then during the three months referred 
to by the hon. Member fogs occur, and 
will naturally account for some delay. 


KINSALE HARBOUR DUES. 
Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., S.E.): 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he has received a copy 
of a resolution passed by the Kinsale 
Harbour Commissioners, in reference to 
the collection of harbour dues in that 
port ; and whether, in view of the heavy 
debt due by the Harbour Commissioners, 
and the consequent necessity for economy, 
the Treasury will allow the collection to 
remain in the hands of the present collec- 
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tor, thereby saving the commission pay- 
able to a Receiver ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The hon, 
Member has been kind enough to show 
me a copy of the resolution referred to, 
I may explain that the Court of Chancery 
have appointed a new Receiver in place 
of the former Receiver, deceased, and the 
Treasury has no power to alter the de- 
cision of the Court. I am _ informed, 
however, that the Harbour Commissioners 
will have notice of the consideration of 
the Court of the proposed measures of 
economy, and it will be open to them to 
submit to the Court any suggestions they 
may consider expedient in the interests 
of the harbour and for the discharge of 
its liabilities. 


THE TROOPS IN EGYPT. 
Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can conveniently state with 
how many different patterns of rifle the 
combined British and Egyptian foree in 

Egypt is at present armed ? 

*fur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsect-Baxnnerman, 
Stirling, &c.): Of the Egyptian troops 
a small portion have Remingtons, the re- 
mainder Martini-Heurys. The British 
troops have Lee-Metfords and Martini- 
Heurys. 


THE ULSTER TENANT-FARMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
In the absence of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Londonderry, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been called to the resolutions passed at a 
large public conference of the Ulster 
Tenant - Farmers’ Association held at 
Belfast on the 10th instant ; and whether 
he will take any steps with regard to 
any of the points named in those resolu- 
tions ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to the resolutions referred to, 
and I can only say that, in common with 
many others of more or less similar pur- 
port, they will receive the consideration 
of the Irish Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Arising out of this question, may I in- 
quire whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is aware a Bill having the same object as 
the resolution, brought in by the Member 
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for one of the Divisions of Fermanagh, 
is blocked night after night by the hon. 
and learned Member for South Antrim ? 

Mr. CLANCY: And has the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone any reason 
for supposing that a Bill dealing with 
this matter will pass the House of Lords ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : The question 
is not mine. 

[No answer was given. ] 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM CHUTE, 

Carrain DONELAN (Cork, Ej): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, in view of the recommendations 
of the coroner’s jury in the case of 
William Chute, who lost his life while in 
Government employment at Haulbowline 
Docks on the Yih instant, the Depart- 
ment will take into their kind considera- 
tion the helpless and destitute condition 
of his widow and five orphan children ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roperrtson, 
Dundee): The necessary steps will be 
taken torepresent the case tothe Treasury, 
the award of compensation resting with 
that Department. 


ARMY RECRUITING IN 1892, 

CoLtoneL MURRAY (Bath): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can conveniently state the number of 
recruits who were enlisted for the Army 
in 1892, and the percentage of special 
enlistments ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. and gallant Member will find 
full details as to the Recruiting of the 
past year in the Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting, which will very 
shortly be presented to Parliament. 


CIVIL POSTS FOR DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS. 

CoLtoneL MURRAY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War how 
many Civil posts under Government 
became vacant during 1892, which might, 
in the terms of the Report of the Committee 
of 1876-7 on this subject, be suitably 
filled by discharged soldiers ; and how 
many of these posts were so filled ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am afraid I can only reply in so far as 
concerns the War Office, where 13 such 
vacancies occurred and were filled during 
1892. 

Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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CYPRUS-FED BEEF, 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for . 


War whether he is aware that Cyprus- 
fed beef has, during the last few years, 
greatly improved in quality, and is not 
only superior to, but much less expensive 
than, the Russian beef at present 
supplied to the troops in the Island, 
Cyprus-fed beef being at the present 
time exported to supply the British 
troops in Egypt; and whether future 
tenders for the supply of rations to the 
troops in Cyprus will be such as to 
include Cyprus-fed beef ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Reports from the General Officer 
commanding do not bear out the state- 
ments contained in the question. The 
force in Egypt is supplied with live eattie 
from local sources as well a3 from 
Russia. 


CROWN SALMON FISHINGS IN 
SCOTLAN D. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, having 
regard to the importance otf the fishing 
industry in Scotland, the proposed 
scheme for dealing with Crown Salmon 
Fishings in Scotland, which has been 
under the consideration of the Depart- 
ment for the last two years, will be 
formulated without further delay ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Will my hon. 
Friend allow me to say that I. am in 
communication with the Secretary for 
Scotland upon this matter, and I trust 
that the question will shortly reach a 
stage at which an announcement can be 
made, 


MEDICAL AID FOR POOR CROFTERS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether it is the duty 
of the Board of Supervision, without 
waiting for complaints, to require 
Parochial Boards to provide medical 
assistance for the pauper class in remote 
townships in the Lewis and other parts 
of the Highlands and Islands of Secot- 
land ; and, if so, will the Scottish Office 
use its power to compel that Department 
to exercise proper vigilance in caring for 
the pauper class, and protecting the 
health of the population in country 
districts ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is the 


duty of Parochial Boards to provide 
medical attendance for the pauper class. 
There is a Government grant of £20,000 
in aid of this pauper medical attendance, 
and in order to participate in this grant 
the Board of Supervision’ require each 
parish to appoint a salaried medical 
officer, whose duties are clearly laid down, 
The parishes of the Lewis are thus 
supplied. No complaint has been received 
for some years from the Lewis of in- 
sufficient medical attendance. Of course 
if it is found necessary to increase the 
number of medical officers in the Lewis, 
the cost must fall on the parishes con- 
cerned, which are already, as the hon. 
Member must be aware, very heavily 
burdened. 


IRISH GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. CLANCY (for Mr. Firevp): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Board of Works and other 
Government contracts for painting in 
Ireland were only given to firms employ- 
ing Trades Union labour according to 
the Resolution of the House ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I am not aware 
whether the firms holding Government 
contracts for painting in Ireland employ 
Trade Union labour, but I must point 
out that the Resolution of the House of 
the 13th February, 1891, does not 
prescribe such a condition. Compliance 
with the terms of that Resolution is 
already being provided for by the Board 
of Works in all their contracts. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG AT WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether there is any 
statutory or other obstacle which pre- 
vents the display of the National Flag 
upon the National Parliament House ; 
and whether, in case any such obstacle 
exists, he will take steps for its removal, 
and by displaying the National Flag 
upon the National Parliament House will 
conform to the practice of every civilized 
country in the world with the exception 
of the United Kingdom ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : The question raised by 
the hon. Member was mooted in the last 
Parliament two years ago. In reply to 
the question on the subject my pre- 
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decessor, the right hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin, whose devotion to 
the Union and the flag is so well known, 
treated the subject with the gravity it 
deserved. He said that he had no power 
in the matter, and referred the questioner 
to the functionary known as the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, who alone has au- 
thority on such a subject. I cannot give 
any better answer to the hon. Member. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Is there 
any obstacle, statutory or otherwise, to 
prevent the display of the flag ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am not 
aware of any. 

Mr. MAC NEILL 


Yes, common sense. 


(Donegal, 8.): 


PROTECTION AT NIGHT 
SEIZURES. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 

I beg toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in the case 
of “ The Attorney General rv. Kinsane,” 
before theCourt ofQueen’s Bench inIreland 
had given judgment upon the motion for 
attachment against the police officer for 
illegally refusing to give police protection, 
he had given directions to appeal from 
said judgment when given: and whether, 
in view of the fact that the Court of 
Appeal unanimously decided that no such 
appeal lay, and that the point was con- 
clusively decided by the case of “O”’Shea 
v. O'Shea” in this country, he will state 
whether this case was known to the 
Irish Executive before instituting this 
appeal ; and whether the Irish Executive 
will be compelled to pay all the costs on 
both sides of the proceedings in the 
Queen’s Bench and Court of Appeal, and 
out of what funds or Votes such costs 
will be defrayed ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Directions to ap- 
peal were given before the judgment of 
the Queen’s Bench was pronounced. We 
shared the view, afterwards expressed by 
the Lord Chief Baron and Lord Justice 
Barry in the Court of Appeal, that some 
mode should be devised of obtaining a 
judicial decision of the House of Lords 
in a matter—as the Lord Chief Baron 
truly said—in the highest degree worthy 
of the consideration of that tribunal. 
The case of “O'Shea rv. O'Shea” was 
known, but it was not anticipated by 
the legal adviser of the Irish Govern- 
ment that the facts would be held to be 
on all fours. The costs of the proceed- 
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ings will be defrayed by the Government 
out of the Vote for Law Charges. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the hon. 
and learned Member who put the question 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
seeing at the Irish Office a list of these 
illegal seizures ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That hardly 
arises out of the question, but I may say 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has ap- 
plied to see the list. It is, however, uot 
yet completed. 





THE CIRENCBSTER ELECTION. 

Mr. FREDERICK FRYE (Kensing- 
ton, N.): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
Genera! whether his attention has been 
directed to the fact that at the last 
Cirencester election several votes were 
lost in consequence of the neglect by the 
presiding officer or his subordinates to 
place the official mark on some of the 
Ballot papers ; and whether, seeing that 
there is no penalty for such omission 
provided in the Statute governing the 
conduct of elections, the Government 
propose to take any action in the matter ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Richy, Forfar): If a clerk appointed 
by a Returning Officer took upon himself 
the duty of delivering the voting papers 
he would not be a subordinate of the 
presiding officer, and would not thus be 
relieved of responsibility. The question 
is whether, as there is no penalty for an 
omission to place the official mark on 
Ballot papers, the Government propose 
to take any action in the matter ? 
I believe it is accurate to say that there 
is no penalty, but it has been decided by 
a Court of Law that an action would be 
against a presiding officer or his clerk in 
the event of their not fulfilling the duty, 
and under the circumstances the Govern- 
ment do not propose to introduce any 
legislation on the matter. 


ARMY DISCHARGES. 
Mr. EDWARD H. BAYLEY (Cam- 


berwell, N.) : I beg toask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view of 
the proposed modification of the regula- 
tion as to repayment of discharge-money 
when a soldier re-enlists, he will in the 
meantime exercise the power he possesses 
to suspend the regulation in the case of 
Susan Bennett, to enable her to receive 
a portion of the money she paid ? 


Mr. J. Morley 


Ayr {COMMONS} 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I fear I can only refer the hon. Member 
to the reply I gave yesterday. I have 
no power under the Royal Warrant to 
sanction any refund of money, paid for 
discharge, on re-enlistment. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR IRISH 
MACKEREL. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON ( Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Great Western Railway Company are 
charging 57s. 6d. per ton from New 
Milford to London for Irish mackerel 
and herrings, the rate charged for the 
same fish from New Milford to Liver- 
pool (about the same distance) being 
ouly 30s. per ton; and will he represent 
to the Railway Company that such rates 
exclude large supplies of fresh fish from 
London, and injure the Irish fishermen ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; the 
facts are as stated in the hon. Member’s 
question. The Railway Company con- 
tend—(1) that the rate to London is a 
reasonable one in itself, as is proved by 
the fact that it has stood the test of many 
years’ experience, and has developed a 
large traffic ; (2) that the rate to Liver- 
pool is influenced by sea competition 
from the Fishing Grounds to the Ports 
of Holyhead, Liverpool, and Fleet- 
wood ; and (3) that the arrangement is 
in the interest of the buyers at Milford, 
who are enabled to distribute the fish 
landed there wherever there is a suitable 
market. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
Is it not a fact that instead of developing 
the Irish fishing industry ia the county 
of Waterford the Company are retarding 
it in every possible way. Is not that the 
iocal feeling 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 


what the local opinion is. 


AYR PRISON, 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &e.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
the chaplain to be appointed for Ayr 
Prison must necessarily be a licentiate of 
the Established Church of Scotland ; and, 
if so, whether he will take steps to make 
the appointment open to licentiates of 
other churches ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The chap- 
lain for a Scotch prison must, under 
Statute, be a minister of the Church of 
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moval is a question of time as far as they 7 
are concerned. Sir BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury): I beg to ask 
THE L. AND N. W. COMPANY'S MILK /| the President of the Board of Trade 
RATES. whether any further communications 
' . a . = "a Ae j ) 2 i “ 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : have reached him fre m the Railway 
x es - ? Companies on the subject of Rates since 
I beg to ask the President of the Board . - : 
oa 3 : that from Sir H. Oakley, which he read 
of Trade whether, since the deputation “TR ; 
incl acs then em ti Giheee dee t the House on the 7th of this month ? 
I ; “a We Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
London and North Western Company : - - > 
E : «i | (Bristol, W.): On the same subject, will 
have reverted to the old rates upon milk | \" : : : 
. +e the right hon. Gentleman say if the Rail- 
traffic between competitive stations ? . : ; 
err ee cp way Companies have made any state- 
Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I have | ment to the Board of Trade as to the 
received no further communication trom | date within which they will bring into 
the Company in question on the subject. | effect the revision of the rates in favour 
I have, however, asked the London and | of the traders? Have they been re- 
North Western the question, and will quested to name any time ? 
communicate the answer to my hon, Mr. MUNDELLA: I have to-day 
Friend as soon as it is received, seen Sir H. Oakley, and received from 
Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : | him alist, which I hold in my hand, of 
Have the Railway Companies expressed | articles in respect of which the rates set 
their acquiescence in the conditions on | out in the rate books ou the Ist January 
which the President of the Board of | have been reduced, showing the class 
rate to be made applicable to them for 
thefuture. The list is toolong to read, but 
it comprises many important articles of 
I also ask whether, in the absence of | merchandise, and I shal! be happy to lay it 
such acquiescence, the Government will, | on the Table. Sir H. Oakley assures me 
in view of the urgent public importance | the reductions cover several millions of 
of the question, give an early day for the | rates, and that the Companies are en- 
discussion of the matters at issue ? gaged every day revising and reducing 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I have a state- | their rates. Tuey did name the 28th 
Mey sAs F pant eaegdinaite February as the date for the completion 
ment on this subject to make presently. ; oe . ; 
? of the revision, but I find there is no 


= 7 eee Sere prospect of completing it, and Sir Henry 
STATION NOMENCLATURE. Oakley now tells me that even with a 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg to | large staff working as fast as possible the 
ask the President of the Board of Trade | revision will hardly be finished before the 
if his attention has been called to the in- | middle of April. He assures me that the 
convenience caused to the public by large Companies are most anxious to arrive at 
advertisements being exhibited in railway | a settlement, and as far as they possibly 
stations ; and if he will take steps to have | can to meet the reasonable wishes of the 
the name of the station made more pro- | traders. I do not wish to say anything 
minent than these advertisements ? just at present as to what course the 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Every railway | Government may be prepared to take, 
but when the revision is complete the 
Government will consider whether there 
remains any just grounds of complaint 
against the companies, and, if there 
does, what is the proper remedy to 





Trade has stated his willingness to extend 
in favour of Railway Companies the time 
for the revision of their new rates ? May 





passenger must have felt the inconveni- 
ence to which my hon, Friend refers, 
although no general representation has 
been made to me on the subject. It is, 
however, one of the new requirements of 
the Board of Trade as regards new | apply ? 

railways that names of stations are to be | Sir B. SAMUELSON: Arising out 
shown conspicuously on boards and on | of the auswer, may I ask whether the 
platform lamps, and recommendation to | right hon, Gentleman will undertake to 
the same effect will be made to all rail- | compare the revised rates, when issued, 
ways on the next opportunity, with the rates previously in foree, in 
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order that the House may judge the ex- 
tent to which the Companies have com- 
plied with the wishes of the traders ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The number of 
rates is so enormous that the task would 
take a long time, but I will from time to 
time endeavour to have a comparison 
made between the old and the new rates 
in order to ascertain the extent of the 
reduction. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman acquiesced in the 
proposal to extend the time to the middle 
of April; if so, upon what terms ? From 
when will the revision date ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Companies 
have agreed that the altered rates shall 
date back tothe Ist January. That is the 
only term agreed upon. I have made no 
other condition. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the Rail- 
way Association speak for the Irish 
Companies, and will the rebate be 
allowed by them ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Railway 
Association represents the Irish as well 
as the English Railways, and they pro- 
mise that the same conditions shall apply 
to both. 

Mr. COBB: Will the House be 
supplied from time to time with the revised 
rates, or will hon. Members have to wait 
till April for the Report 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is most neces- 
sary that before the rate book is published 
the whole of the rates shall be revised ; 
but I will endeavour to give to the House 
some indication of the changes contem- 
plated. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
Is Sir Henry Oakley speaking only for 
his own Company, or for all the com- 

nies ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir Henry Oakley 
speaks for the Railway Association, and 
therefore on behalf of allthe Railway 
Companies. 

Mz. A. C. MORTON : And the revised 
rates are to date back ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; to the Ist 


January. 





THE PAMIRS, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have been in- 
formed that in the spring of last year an 
Afghan force attacked and drove out 


Sir B. Samuelson 
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from Somatash, in the Alichur Pamir, a 
Chinese force, then in occupation of that 
place ; whether the Afghans subsequently 
carried off the Kirghiz chiefs of Barzilla 
Jai and Bash Gumbaz, together with 
several families of the inhabitants ; 
whether any demand for an explanation 
of these acts has been addressed by the 
Chinese Government to Her Majesty's 
Government as representing the Ameer of 
Afghanistan ; and whether such demand 
has been entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and, if so, what explanation 
has been afforded ¢ 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): As regards the first point, it 
is generally correct that an  occur- 
rence of the kind stated took place. 
As regards the second, ail knowledge of it 
is denied by the Ameer, who has asked 
for further particulars of the alleged 
incident. With regard to both, communi- 
cations of the most friendly nature have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of China. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : That 
searcely answers my question, Have the 
Chinese Government demanded explana- 
tion ? 

Sir E. GREY : I said that eommuni- 
cations of the most friendly nature had 
passed, The matter was referred to the 
Ameer, who replied that he had no know- 
ledge of the facts, and asked for further 
particulars. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But has 
any demand for explanations been made 
by the Chinese Government ? 

Sir E. GREY : I stated that the 
Chinese Government had male represen- 
tations. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Demand- 
ing explanation ? 

Sir E. GREY : Yes; and the matter 
has been referred to the Ameer. 


THE CONVICT DALY. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Government are aware of the name of 
the man who handed the parcel of 
explosives to John Daly immediately 
before his arrest : whether this man was 
in the pay of the police; whether he 
disappeared from Liverpool immediately 
after Daly's arrest; and whether the 
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Government knows his present where- 
abouts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquiru, Fife, E.): The question of 
the hon. Member is one which, with all 
respect to him, I must, in accordance 
with uniform practice, and in the public 
interest, decline to answer. My refusal 
to do so rests upon grounds of general 
policy, and will not justify any inference 
as to what, if I were able to answer, my 
answer in this particular case would be, 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s refusal to answer is based on 
a knowledge of facts in his possession 
which, if the question were answered, 
would make out a case for Daly’s release ¢ 

[No answer was given. ] 

Mr. W. REDMOND: As the right 
hon. Gentleman is not sufficiently cou- 
rageous to answer my question, I give 
him notice that it will be brought forward 
again and again until the right hon. 
Gentleman changes the cold-blooded 
attitude which he has adopted. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet}: I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is now in 
a position to state the names of the 
Commissioners to be sent to the United 
States for the purpose of inquiring into 
the question of Alien Immigration ; and 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the text of the instructions 
given to the Commissioners ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The names of 
the Commissioners are Mr. John Burnett, 
Chief Labour Correspondent, and Mr. D. 
Schloss, Barrister-at-Law, and a well- 
known writer on Labour questions. Tse 
instructions shall be laid on the Table of 
the House, if desired. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : Might I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
is the fact that both gentlemen referred 
to are permanent Government officials, 
subordinates in the Department of which 
the Chief is Mr. Giffen, whose opinions 
on these topies are well known ; whether, 
as far as Mr. Schloss is concerned, he is 
not a gentleman of alien extraction who 
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is known to entertain decided views ; 
and whether the right hon, Gentleman 
“an give any precedent for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission nominated under 
such conditions, except the Commission 
presided over by Mr. Justice Mathew ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not under- 
stand the reference of the right hon, 
Gentleman to Mr. Giffen. I am at 
present the head of the Labour Depart- 
ment, and I am _ responsible for the 
selection of these two gentlemen, and not 
Mr. Giffen. Any one who knows Mr, 
Burnett must realise his independence 
and impartiality in alf these questions, 
and his bias, if he has any, tends to be 
against alien immigration. Mr. Schloss 
isa man of such knowledge and ability 
that we have decided to use his services 
in this and other inquiries. The right 
hon. Gentlemen asks whether Mr. Schloss 
is an alien. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I did not. 
I asked whether he was a gentleman of 
alien extraction. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks I am a 
gentleman of alien extraction. I believe 
that Mr. Schloss is English born. He 
belongs to the Jewish community; he 
is a man of remarkable ability, and a 
very proper man for the employment. I 
hope we have not come to this—that we 
may not employ any man unless he bears 
an English name. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : On going 
into Committee of Supply I shall call 
attention to these appointments. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I must remind 
the right hou. Gentleman that there are 
hon. Gentlemen sitting beside him on 
that Bench who are of “alien extraction.” 


Teachers in Scotland. 


SUPERANNUATION OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government propose to 
legislate at an early date in favour of the 
superannuation of teachers in the public 
schools of Scotland ? 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryax, Glasgow, 


Bridgeton) : The question is to be 
brought before the House on Friday 


next,and I have no doubt that the views of 
the Government will be then stated. 
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DISTRESS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether, 
considering the great distress now pre- 
vailing in many parts of the Highlands 
and Islands of Secocland, the Government 
will, this Session, so amend the law 
relating to the salmon fisheries as to 
allow to the people the use and benefit 
of at least a portion of this natural food 
supply ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Fish- 
eries Bill which the Government are very 
soon going to introduce does not relate 
to salmon fisheries but to the general sea 
fisheries of Scotland. When that question 
has been disposed of, the Government 
will consider the large question of 
salmon legislation. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: This Session ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is 
possible to say, Sir. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Then I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman how he 
thinks these people are toavoid becoming 
paupers ? They are willing to work, but 
cannot get work to do 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


im- 





TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS AND NAVAL 
AND MILITARY SERVICE. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the late Postmaster 
General issued an Order that all tele- 
graph messengers should, at the age of 
16, leave the Service and join the Army 
or Navy; whether, at present, the boys 
are being compelled to sign an agreement 
that they will conform to this Order ; 
and whether he will give instructions 
that it be rescinded 7 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnoitp Morvey, Nottingham, E.): 
I would inform my hon, Friend that a 
question dealing with this subject stands 
on the Notice Paper for Friday, the 24th 
of February, in the name of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division of Durham (Sir J. 
Pease). I would ask my hon. Friend to 
allow me to postpone a detailed answer 
until that day ; but I may say that there 
is no Order that all telegraphic messengers 
should at the age of 16 leave the Service 
and join the Army or Navy. 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if the deliberations of the 
Committee upon Indian Currency are 
completed ; whether the Report of that 
Committee can be laid upen the Table 
before the 28th of February; and when 
the Motion relating to the Monetary Cou- 
ference at Brussels will be considered in 
this House ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Committee upon Indian Currency are, 
I am informed, considering their Report, 
which has not yet been presented to the 
Secretary of State for India. I am not, 
therefore, in a position to give an answer 
as to when it will be laid on the Table ; 
but I am informed that it will probably 
not be presented before the 28th of 
February. 


EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Report of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission has yet been presented ; and, if 
30, when copies will be distributed ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Report has 
not yet been submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant. I understand that it is 
very shortly expected. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Mr. CHANNING ( Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, if any further 
information is necessary as to the nature 
and extent and probable causes of the 
agricultural depression, he will consider 
the advisability of obtaining this infor- 
mation by local inquiries, under the diree- 
tion of the Board, similar to the local 
inquiries made under the Richmond Com- 
mission ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
ovr AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I think that it 
will be better to leave to the Committee 
the means by which the information they 
require may best obtained. Any 
assistance the Committee may desire the 
Department to render, either in the 
direction indicated in the question or 
otherwise, we shall, of course, supply to 


the best of our power. 


be 
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NEGLIGENCE OF RETURNING 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) ; 
I beg to ask the Attorney General whe- 
ther candidates whose elections have 
been invalidated by the carelessness or 
ignorance of the Returning Officer or 
his subordinates can legally obtain re- 
dress from the Returning Officer ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Rrasy, Forfar) : I will endeavour, in the 
Attorney General, to 


absence of the 


answer the question substantially, 


although, from the nature of it, I could 
not do otherwise than mislead if I 
attempted to give a categorical answer. 
The best information I can give to the 
hon. Member is that in regard to all the 
Officials acting under the Ballot Act 
you must first determine whether they 
are acting in a ministerial or a judicial 
capacity. That must depend upon the 
particular circumstances of each cases 
If it is established that the official act. 
in a ministerial capacity he is open to 
an action on the part of any candidate 
who can show that, by any omission on 
the official’s part, he has lost the election. 
If he acts in a judicial capacity you 
must further show that he was acting 
wilfully and knowingly against his duty. 
In regard to subordinates, each case 
must be governed by the particular cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I wish to ask whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is aware of the fact that, at 
Liberal meetings in connection with 
elections in England, the habit prevails 
in many rural districts of omitting to 
put a vote of contidence whether this 
custom has been found necessary owing 
to the boycotting and intimidation of the 
parsons in England ; and, also, whether 
no such custom prevails in Ireland whe- 
ther the priests are against the candidate 
or not ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: A question of that 
nature must be put on the Paper. 


ABSENCE OF Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Mr. FARQUHARSON: I 


beg to 


ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in the event of the Government 
of Ireland Bill becoming Law, the Irish 
farmers will be allowed to grow tobacco ? 
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*Sir W. HARCOURT: With refer- 
ence to this and other questions which 
are put down for the First Lord of the 
Treasury, he has desired me to say that 
as he is this afternoon in attendance on 
Her Majesty, and not able to be in the 
House, he requests the questions to be 
postponed. He will make a statement 
on Thursday next with reference to the 
conduct of business. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Miles MacInnes, Esq., for the County 
of Northumberland (Hexham Division). 


MOTIONS. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Neville, Bill to amend 
“The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Neville and Mr.Willox- 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Biil 218.] 
INSURANCE (sCOT- 


MINING ACCIDENTS 


LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill to provide for a 
system of National Insurance against Accidents 
in Mines in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Baird, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Parker Smith, 
and Mr. Cochrane. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 219.] 


MAKRIED WOMEN’S DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Voting of Married Women 
at Locai Elections, ordered to be brought in by 
Dr. Clark, Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, and Mr. Justin M*Carthy. 

Bi!l presented, and read first time. [ Bill 220.] 


REPRESENTATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 
DISPARITIES. —RESOLUTION, 
*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said 
that, in with notice, he 
desired to call attention to the disparity 
of representation existing between certain 
constituencies of the United Kingdom, 

and to move— 


accordance 
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“That there exist serious disparities in the 
representation in Parliament of the people of 
the United Kingdom ; that these disparities are 
of such a nature and extent as to involve the 
danger of the will of the nation being misrepre- 
sented and possibly controverted by the decisions 
of the House of Commons, as at present consti- 
tuted ; and that therefore such disparities should 
forthwith be examined into by an impartial 
Committee or Commission, and remedied.” 

The arrangements from which the House 
derived its existence, and by which the 
people of the nation were represented in it, 
must always be matters of the first interest 
and importance both to Members and 
constituents, and when the machinery 
by which the people obtained the repre- 
sentation appeared to be imperfect it 
became the duty of every Member of the 
House to call attention to the subject. 
If that machinery got out of order, with 
the result that the will of the nation 
was wrongly expressed by the deter- 
mination of the House, the House would 
be in the position not only of 
violating the first principle on which it 
was created, but of doing great wrong to 
millions of the people. The population 
of the country was now 38,000,000, The 
electors were, inround numbers, 6,200,000, 
and the Members of the House were 670. 
That gave an average of about 56,000 
persons and 9,200 electors to each Mem- 
ber. “The government of the people by 
the people” was a phrase by which 
modern democracies loved to define their 
system of government. While admitting 
that the phrase was a good one, he sub- 
mitted that it required the addition of 


three more words—namely, “for the 
people.” Majorities had to legislate in 


the interest of minorities as well as in 
their own interest. The Prime Minister 
said the other night that a self-governed 


people was a_ people governed by 
majorities. For the purposes of argu- 


ment he admitted that this was so, but as 


regarded the logical accuracy of the 
statement, he begged leave to differ. To 


be self-governed was not the same thing 
as to be governed by a majority of our- 
selves, nor could he admit that we at 
present governed ourselves by a majority 
of ourselves. The Members of the House 
no doubt represented the majorities of all 
the constituencies, but the decisions of the 
House were given, not by the will of 
the Members representing those majorities, 


Mr. Kimber 
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but only by the will of a majority of them. 
The correct description, therefore, of 
the present system was “government of 
ourselves by a majority of representatives 
of the majority of the people,” and this 
might of course be really a minority. 
Under the present system the minorities 
in the constituencies were supposed to be 
represented in opinion and political creed 


by the representatives of other con- 
stituencies. The minorities in the con- 
stituencies were represented by the 


accident that although they could not 
secure the man of their choice to repre- 
seut them directly other people in other 
constituencies were of their opinion and 
sent men to represent them. There was 
much, therefore, to be said on the question 
of whether self-government meant govern- 
ment by majorities, and whether the 
position of this country was one of 
Government by a majority of the people. 
In a sense it certainly was, but not 
necessarily was the majority of repre- 
sentatives who decided on questions same 
in opinion as the majority of the people 


who sent them to Parliament. Every 
one admitted that it was highly im- 
portant and essential that minorities 
should be represented. On looking 
through the Debates on all the 
great Reform Bills that had been 
passed in this century he did not 


find that there had been any resolute 
attempt on the part of any statesman 
representing either of the two great 
Parties to grapple with the question of 
the true representation, directly, of 
minorities. Proposals had been made on 
several occasions for the representation 
of minorities. They had had the three- 
cornered system with the cumulative 
vote proposed, and the cumulative vote 
system with two Members, and lastly 
they had had the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for the Univer- 
sity of London and Liskeard, formulated 
and discussed in 1884 at the time of the last 
Reform Bill. This question, though 
important, was a difficult one to deal 
with. Still, intelligent people ought to 
he able to grapple with the settlement. 


Assuming that the present system of 
representation by majorities was the 
correct one, it was all the more im- 


portant, seeing that minorities were not 
represented, that the majorities should 
be accurately represented in the House. 
If population was to be taken as the 
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basis it was manifestly inequitable if 
not outrageous that one man should re- 
present the figure 1 and another the 
figure 6 as the ratio of voting power 
among the constituencies. Yet such 
was the fact. Anomalies of that kind 
and even of a worse kind existed, 
Anomalies and imperfections existed in 
all human institutions. He did not lay 
blame to any one, for the changes which 
had occurred during the past eight years 
—since the last Reform Act—had been 
sufficient to account for many of the 
discrepancies. But it was right that 
he should give the House some specimens 
of the existing anomalies. First as to 
the average population that each Mem- 
ber was supposed to represent—speaking 
approximately, because it was impossible 
for the average to be always the same. 
So far from the average number of 56,000 
having one representative, there were 55 
Members in the House who represented 
over 80,000 people, and there were 18 


Members who represented less than 
20,000, The numbers ranged from 


132,163—represented by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Cardiff—to 13,300, represented 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny. As 
to the electors so far from the average 
9,200 per Member obtaining there were 
52 Members representing over 13,000 
and 17 Members representing less than 
3,000. They ranged from a maximum 
of 16,800 in the case of Cardiff town to 
1,639 in the case of Kilkenny. There 
were four at least of the constituencies— 
namely, Cardiff, Handsworth, Bootle, 
and Wandsworth, who had more electors 
than the whole population of Kilkenny 
put together, and had more than the 
whole of Newry, Galway, and several 
other constituencies. There were many 
boroughs, like Stockport, Cork and Devon- 
port,each with 10,000 electors or less,which 


returned two Members, whilst many 
others, such as Sunderland, Oldham, 
Portsmouth and Neweastle, had over 
20,000—one of them as many as 


30,000 electors—and only returned two 
Members. And there were many places, 
such as Bath and Devonport, which re- 
turned two Members with less than half 
the population of Cardiff which only re- 
turned one Member. There were 12 
constituencies returning two Members, 
each containing a less number of voters 
than several other constituencies which 
returned one only. Antrim County re- 
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turned four Members, with a population 


of 205,000, against Kerry with four 
Members and only a population of 
179,000. Antrim had 36,700 electors, 


and Kerry had 20,000 electors. The 
constituency he represented was just 
double the average of 56,318 population 
—namely, 113,000 with 15,000 electors, 
increased on the last register by 500, 
As compared with that and some other 
English constituencies there were five 
Irish constituencies which had only a 
population of 104,000 altogether and 
12,600 electors. Wandsworth had only 
one Member, whilst these places had five, 
and possessed 9,000 more people and 
2.300 more electors than the whole five. 
These five constituencies were Galway 
Town, with a population of 16,942, 
Kilkenny 13,323, Newry 13,605, Derry 
32,893, and Waterford 27,623. Hands- 
worth or Cardiff could throw South 
Kerry into the scale in addition to the 
other five constituencies—making a total 
electorate of 16,383—without counter- 
balancing their electoral strength. There 
was another source of error, for which 
nobody was to blame, but to which it 
was the duty of Members of Parliament 
to devote attention, especially the leaders 
of Parties and those who happened for 
the time to be in power—namely, the 
unequal increases which inevitably went 
on in constituencies and which ought to 
be watched, with the view of preventing 
people from being misrepresented. For 
instance, the Walthamstow Division of 
Essex had risen in one year by 1,359— 
from 15,323 to 16,682. Wandsworth had 
risen since he first entered Parliament as 
its Member from 10,500 to 15,500. The 
total increase over the country between 
the General Election of 1886 and that of 
1892 under the same suffrage amounted 
to no less than 457,000. Obviously it 
was important, in order to get a due re- 
presentation even of majorities in the 
House, that it should be the duty of Par- 
liament to ascertain in what con- 
stituencies this increased number of 
people went and how they were repre- 
sented. With such anomalies as he had 
pointed out it became of great importance 
to consider what was the value of a 
vote? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister the other night in bring- 
ing in the Home Rule Bill agreed, 
practically, as to the value of the vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman placed great 
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stress on the 80 votes which Ireland 
should possess in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, therefore, it was to be presumed 
that he would attach due weight to what 
ought to be the value of each individual 
vote. How did the case stand in the 
discrepancies he had referred to in the 
House ? Take some of the constituencies 
which contained double the average num- 
ber of people. As representing Wands- 
worth he should have two votes out of 
the 670. If 56,000 people gave a right 
to one vote, obviously twice that number 
should give a right to two Members or 
two votes. Conversely, Galway Town, 
with 17,000 inhabitants, was entitled to 
only one-third of a vote; Kilkenny, with 
13,000 people, one-fourth ; Newry, with 
a population of 13,000, one-fourth ; Derry, 
with 32,000, half a vote ; and Waterford, 
with a population of 27,000, half a vote. 
The five Irish constituencies should be 
entitled, according to their population, if 
the principle was to be representation by 
mumbers, only to two votes, and 
he should be entitled to two votes. 
That would make a difference on a Divi- 
sion of 10 votesin his favour, as against 
them, whereas by the present unequal 
representation they had 10 votes against 
him which they ought not to have. He 
might take it as admitted that so far as 
a constituency had more than the average 
36,000 population it obviously had less 
than its real amount of voting power and, 
conversely, that so far as a constituency 
had less than the average population it 
had more voting power than it was en- 
titled to. The Prime Minister had said 
the other night as a reason for giving 
full voting power to Irish Members in the 
future Imperial Parliament that if they 
did not— 

“You break a great Parliamentary tradition 
—namely, that of the absolute equality of Mem- 
bers of this House.” 

Where was the equality now in the cases 
he (Mr. Kimber) had cited ? Was not 
the right hon. Gentleman now attempt- 
ing tolegislate with aninequality of Mem- 
bers. Was it not absolutely mathemati- 
cally demonstrable that that was the pro- 
cess by which he was attempting to 
carry the Bill in which he admitted the 
principle—which, however, was not to 
be adopted until after the Bill passed— 
that every Member should be made 
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equal. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed that Members from the Sister 
Island should be made equal; but it 
was not proposed to similarly remove 
the anomalies that he (Mr. Kimber) had 
pointed out. Instances might be multi- 
plied almost without number of the 
anomalies now existing in each of the 
four different parts of the United King- 
dom. But the most serious part of the 
business, and the most serious discrep- 
ancies yet remained to be shown—most 
serious because of the nature of the ques- 
tion now being debated by the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the people of the 
United Kingdom—aad those were the 
discrepancies as between the four parts 
of the United Kingdom. The great 
questions which had absorbed the atten- 
tion, not only of the public, but also of 
Members of the House during the last 
seven years, had been questions in which 
the nationality system, se called, had 
been raised. Questions of the in- 
terests of this part of the Kingdom 
against that part had been brought for- 
ward, and the classes had been brought 
forward for consideration in contradistine- 
tionto the masses. Popular and prominent 
men, with a great deal of talk about 
popular sentiment, had made it their busi- 
ness to segregate the four parts of the 
kingdom instead of trying to make them 
cohere. Take the four parts of the king- 
dom separately, Out of 670 Members 
by which the nation was represented, 
England had 465 ; but according to the 
proper ratio she should have 488. That 
was a deficiency of 23. Wales had 30 
Members; she should have only 28. 
That was an excess of two. Scotland 
had 72; she should have 71 only. That 
was an excess of one. Ireland had 103 
Members; she should have 83. That 
was an excess of 20, As regarded Ire- 
land he could show no better proof than 
the statement they all heard the other 
evening from the Prime Minister that 80 
Members was her proper number, though 
in arriving at that figure he threw over 
the two Irish University Members—a 
course to which he (Mr. Kimber) could 
not assent. The excess in Ireland—taken 
only at 20—with Scotland and Wales in 
excess by 3—amounted in all to 23 as 
against England. If they analysed what 
part of England it was that suffered most 
from the deficiency they would find that 
it was the Metropolis. The Metropolis 
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had 62 Members ; its proper proportion 


was 81, or a deficiency of 19. A large 
number of the constituencies in London 


were above the average population. He 
would now compare the average numbers 
in the four parts of the United Kingdom. 
In England there was only one Member 
to 59,009 people, in Wales there was one 
to 50,009, in Scotland one to 56,000, 
while in Ireland there was one to 45,009, 
In London taken separately there was 
only one to 73,000. So that here again 
Ireland had a great excess of voting 
power, and England a great deficiency. 
They were the highest and lowest of the 
four parts of the United Kingdom, both 
as regarded electors and population per 
seat. Ireland’s maximum was less than 
the lowest maximum of the other three, 
and her minimum both of electors and 
population was lower than the lowest of 
the others. If a question of nationalities 
arose—and he denied that this kingdom 
united for nearly a century should be 
considered otherwise than as one uation 
—and the kingdom was to be segregated 
as regarded its Parliament, he contended 
that it became necessary to consider 
what was the weight to be given to each 
part in the balance of votes. If a con- 
trast was to be made between them as 
nationalities and separate kingdoms give 
England the weight due to her. England 
had in the partnership a vastly larger 
share than all the other three countries 
put together. The Prime Minister the 
other night used the metaphor of partner- 
ship, and a very good one it was. If the 
question was to be looked at in this way, 
the share and interest of England as the 
senior partner ought to be taken into the 
scale as against the share and interest of 
the other partners. Leaving Wales and 
Scotland out of consideration England 
had 488 shares against 83 possessed by 
Ireland. To carry out the partnership 
metaphor was it competent for the junior 
partner in the business to say to the 
senior, “ We will split this partnership 
or the management of it, and I insist on 
having the management of this or that 
portion and you shall have no voice in 
it.” The Prime Minister said the other 
night— 

“This great principle of self-government, if 
it be a reality at all, is a reality that never 
can work except by the machinery and by the 
laws of representation.” 
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And he went on to lay down five cardinal 
postulates of his Home Rule Bill, the 
second of which was, “the equality of 
all the kinzdoms is to be borne in mind.” 
When they were going to decide the 
question of the severance of the Union 
they must be sure that the majority was 
correctly ascertained and properly re- 
presented the opinions of the whole of 
the people. Suppose the question arose 
as it had done in the United States? It 
was true they could not solve it there by 
means of a Home Rule Bill of any kind 
and had to resort to the cruel arbitrament 
of war, and the stronger gained the day. 
By all the laws which governed these 
things it must be conceded that the more 
powerful States had a right, as they had 
the might, to insist upon maintaining the 
integrity of the Union of the whole of 
the State. It might be said, “ But we 
do not admit that might is right.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled only to cast side glances at 
the Home Bill. I think now he is going 
too far into that subject. 


Mr. KIMBER said, he thought the 
House would have found from his next 
sentence that he was only glancing at 
the Home Rule Bill 
Were they to give preponderance of 
power to numbers at all. It seemed 
curious that no democratic authority had 


as a side light. 


ever devised any other system than that 
power should be given to the majority, 


the reason, presumably being that 
the larger number had the greater 


interests and the greater physical force, 
Another evil arising from the disparities 
existing in constituencies was the 
temptation to our best men to look only 
to votes. Onan historic occasion in 1886 
a great Minister, turning to the Irish 
Benches, said: “They were 40 then, 
they are 85 now”; and this was his 
(Mr. Kimber’s) reason for saying it was 
a temptation to look to votes. He might 
continue, but he was desirous not to 
labour the argument or to make it of a 
partizan character, though it was almost 
impossible for it not to bear upon Party 
politics. Still he had endeavoured to 
deal with the subject from the point of 
view of the leaders of the House on both 
sides, and he believed there was not a 
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single Member who would not wish to 
make the House as correct and as good 
a representation of the wishes and the 
will of the people as human hands could 
make them. He thought he had proved 
the two propositions he had laid down, 
and he now came to his conclusions. 
His first proposition was that there were 
great disparities existing between the 
constituencies in themselves in each of 
the four parts of the Kingdom, but es- 

ecially between the four parts taken as 
Kingdoms, if he might use that word ; 
secondly, while admitting that disparities 
must always exist, he thought he had 
proved they were so serious in their 
nature and extent that they required 
immediate remedy. As Parties were now 
divided by a narrow majority, it was 
impossible not to feel—one of the King- 
doms having an admitted excess of 23 
Representatives and England having a 
deficiency of representation by 23—that 
if there had been proper representation 
at the last General Election the present 
majority of 40 might have been turned 
into a minority of six. That, he thought, 
was enough to make the House pause 
before it endorsed any constitutional 
change whatever, especially of so radical 
a nature as was proposed by the Prime 
Minister. They should set to work to 
re-model the machinery of the Constitu- 
tion and its representation, by which 
alone, the Prime Minister had said, self- 
government could be obtained. If he 
had proved his two propositions, his con- 
clusion upon them was tiat the inequali- 
ties and discrepancies existing in the con- 
stituencies ought forthwith to be made 
the subject of careful examination and 
inquiry by a-Committee or Commission ; 
and that when a remedy was found 
it should be immediately applied. It was 
not for him to suggest what means should 
be adopted to remedy the existing dis- 
crepancies. The constituencies in which 
they existed must be first ascertained ; 
questions of boundaries might arise ; 
questions as to the divisions of existing 
constituencies ; and the Committee or 
Commission that went into the matter 
should have power to take into their con- 
sideration those collateral but necessary 
subjects—the representation of minorities, 
one man one vote, one vote one value, 
and, above all, the best means of ascer- 
taining the value of the votes. Further, 
that not only should electors have votes of 
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equal value, but every Member represent- 
ing a constituency should have an equal 
vote with any other Member, so that Mem- 
bers should no longer be under the stigma 
of having the nation improperly repre- 
sented, and the decisions of its Repre- 
sentatives decided, possibly absolutely 
contradictory to the will of the nation. 
He would now deal with the Amend- 
ment, which deprecated a reference to a 
Committee or Commission, and suggested 
practically that it should be left to 
Ministers. He supposed the right hon, 
Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) would 
suggest, as was done in 1884, that they 
should communicate with the Leaders of 
the Opposition and other Parties in the 
House, that they should sit in a sort of 
self-constituted Committee. He knew 
the great ability of the right hon. 
Baronet, and the great knowledge he 
brought to bear upon this subject in the 
Debates of 1884. What had struck 
him most in reading those Debates on 
the Representation of the People Bill 
was that the principle was not discussed 
in the Heuse—that the principle or the 
Bill was not diseussed at all. The 
Leaders of the two great Parties put 
their heads together, and the result of 
their deliberations was brought out eut- 
and-dried, so that it was no use for the 
House to argue or consider what the 
Leaders on both sides had agreed upon as a 
foregone conclusion. The principal 
thing debated was the Instruction moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), that the Com- 
mittee should have power to consider the 
necessity of giving a direct vote to 
minorities. That was very fully and 
ably discussed, but not on the question 
of principle. The principle was admitted 
on both sides to be good ; and the only 
defect in the proposal as to the propor- 
tional representation plan suggested was 
that, in giving the second vote, there was 
a slight element of chance as to whether 
one man or another might get elected. 
This, however, he believed, was more a 
question for an actuary, and could be 
easily disposed of. As to the mode in 
which these difficulties should be dealt 
with, he had proposed a Committee or 
Commission, which was a tribunal that 
deliberated in the light of day, and after 
it reported its conclusions could be can- 
vassed and discussed. On the occasion 
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of the Representation of the People 
Bill they had had hon. Members making 
objections to the conclusions without 
knowing the principle on which the 
result had been arrived at, and he be- 
lieved the same kind of thing occurred 
with the Bill of 1867 and the great 
Reform Bill of 1832, when the principle 
was that of lopping off—disfranchising 
a large number of constituencies, and 
enfranchising others—a patchwork way 
of going about the business ; but per- 
haps it was best suited to their conditions, 
aud he had no objection to make to it, as 
it was an attempt to preserve all that 
was good and amend all that was bad— 
a true Conservative principle, palatable 
to him and to the Party to which he 
belonged. What he did object to was 
these most important things being done 
except in the light of the sun, before 
the eyes of the people, and especially 
the eyes of all in the House. He 
begged to move his Resolution as it 
stood upon the Paper. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 


said, the question of disparity had often 


S.) 


occupied not only the attention of the 
House, but of the constituencies, and he 
thought Friend 
apologise, or any Member who followed 


his hon. need not 
him, for asking the attention of the present 
Assembly to this most important and 
That, he thought, 


conclusively proved by the Amendment 


was 


grave matter. 


placed on the Paper by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir C. Dilke). The 
question of disparity of representation 
was one that occupied the attention very 
largely of the Party opposite some years 
ago, and at one period of their history 
there was no question on which they de- 
voted a larger portion of fiery oratory 
than this. He did not know whether at 
present they were as keen as they were 
in the past to interfere with this ques- 
tion; but, if not, it was probably be- 
cause in the past the disparity was 
against the fortunes of their Party, whilst 
at present they were depending for the 
support they received from that very 
disparity which existed. He was not 
going to follow his hon. Friend into the 
general view of the question of disparity 
of representation which existed and 
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could be found throughout the whole 
United Kingdom, but he proposed to 
direct his remarks to those disparities 
that existed in Ireland; and he would 
endeavour to put his arguments as con- 
cisely as possible, and if he had to refer 
to any figures he would condense them 
into the briefest possible compass. The 
Party he was connected with in Ireland 
always protested against the inequality 
of the settlement arrived at in 1884-85 ; 
they took every opportunity of bringing 
before the notice of this House and the 
people the grave injustice which they 
believed was inflicted by the arrangement 
arrived at upon a large proportion of the 
people of Ireland, and since that period 
they had never ceased to urge that the 
population they represented had not an 
opportunity of making its voice heard in 
this House in fair proportion to relative 
value in Ireland. In the first place, he 
would urge there was nothing sacred 
or inviolate in the settlement arrived at 
in 1884-85. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House himself, in in- 
troduecing the Reform Bill of 1884, said 
no Reform Bill ever introduced pretended, 
or could pretend, to bea complete Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman further said 
that in his experience he never assisted 


at any scheme for which its authors 
claimed perfection. While he (Mr. 
Macartney) was ready to admit the 


settlement of 1884-85 was probably as 
good a scheme as any that had been pre- 
sented to the House by previous authors 
of redistribution or reform, it started not 
only with a serious and admitted blot of 
over-representation in Ireland and dis- 
parity of representation, but was full 
from end to end of other inequali- 
ties. He remembered that the con- 
duct of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
C. Diike) when in charge of the 
Redistribution Bill elicited the admi- 
ration of everyone, but everyone must 
see that the Bill was loopholed with 
inequalities. Whenever a Conservative 
Member got up to point out that a certain 
portion of the country had not received a 
proper amount of representation, the 
right hon. Baronet immediately got up and 
was able to show conclusively that in 
Somerset or some other portion of the 
country which was entirely Conservative 
was also over-represented, so that not only 





in Ireland, but in the United Kingdom, 
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the scheme of 1885, good as it might have 
been, was still loopholed with inequalities 
throughout. Therefore, it started with a 
great anomaly with regard to Ireland; 
and laden as it was with other inequalities, 
it was not surprising that not only 
Members of the House, but the public at 
large, should desire to see some relief given 
to the mischief that it created, and which 
still existed. The Leader of the House 
on that occasion said there were three 
essential provisions ina Reform Bill— 
first, they had to determine the right of 
the individual for whom they had to fix 
the franchise; secondly, to provide 
machinery for the exercise of that right, 
which was)registration ; and, thirdly, they 
lad to gather the persons who were 
entitled to vote into local Committees— 
that was, they had to distribute the seats, 
He said, therefore, they were justified in 
claiming immediate attention to the 
matter brought forward. Asa matter of 
fact, the Government themselves had 
invited them to inquire into the condition 
of Parliamentary representation, heeause 
only yesterday the Government, finding 
one of the essential divisions of reform, as 
laid down by their Leader, to be in such 
a mischievous condition as to require 
attention, had brought ina Bill to deal 
with the registration of voters in this 
country. His argument was that it was 
very little good to perfect the machinery 
for enabling the voter to assert his right 
to vote if, when they had given him his 
vote, he found it of little value in conse- 
quence of the inequalities of representa- 
tion. If the Government had made up 
their mind that the registration machinery 
was so defective that it required the im- 
mediate attention of Parliament, then he 
said hishon, Friend was justified in bring- 
ing this matter before the House, and he 
hoped a further step would be taken by 
the Government voter 
that his vote was of equal value what- 
ever part of the country it was recorded 
in. What was the result of the settle- 
ment of 1884-57 It was this: that 
Ireiand was favoured. [* No, no!”] 
Well, he would point out his objection. 
Treland was favoured: Seotland had 
justice done to her; whereas England had 
far less than justice meted out to it. 
When the Bil! was first introduced it 
was stated by Mr. Forster that, upon 
the basis of 658 seats, Ireland was 
Mr. Macartney 
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only entitled to 91. The scheme 
was afterwards re-considered when the re- 
distribution scheme was brought in, and 
the Prime Minister then admitted that 
Ireland was only entitled to 93 votes ; 
but on that occasion the Prime Minister 
declined to reduce the representation of 
Ireland, and the reasons he gave in the 
House were that he could not abandon 
all hope of the recovery of the population 
in Ireland, and he would not assume that 
there would be in the future a per- 
manency of decrease. Perhaps there 
was some slight foundation for the hope 
the right hon. Gentleman then indulged 
in, for the opinion he then assumed ; but 
since then some years had gone by, and 
they had very important facts brought 
before them by the Census of Ireland. 
They now knew that, notwithstanding 
that during that period Ireland had 
enormously increased in material 
prosperity and wealth, both agricultural 
and commercial, the population was de- 
creasing, so that at the present moment, 
whatever ground there was for the hope 
and expectation of the right hon, 
Gentleman in 1884, the experience of 
these later years must lead everyone, both 
in the House and out of it, to come to 
the conclusion that they could not look 


forward to any great increase in the 
population in the future, and must 
look to the figure at which the 


population of Ireland now stood as the 
figure at which it was likely te remain 
for many years to come. Then there 
Was another argument on which the right 
hon. Gentleman rested for not reducing 
the representation of Ireland. The right 
hon. Geatleman said that in these ques- 
tious they must consider the question 
of vicinity and of distance. That 
principle, though applied to Ireland, was 
not applied to any other portion of the 
United Kingdom, Take the case of the 
Orkneys and Shetland. No district in 
Ireland, not even the most remote 
parts of Donegal, were half so far from 
this House as were either the Orkneys 
or Shetland. But what happened ? 
If they turned to the constituencies 
of Orkney and Shetland and to those 
of Kerry they would find that, whereas 
Orkney and Shetland had over 7,000 voters 
and 2 population of over 54,000, they 
were only represented by one Member, 
whilst each Member for the four divisions 
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of Kerry only represented an electorate 
of a little over 5,000 and a population of 
44,000. There was one other instance, 
anl he would quote it, with regard to 
the representation of Forfarshire and 
King’s County. The hon. Member for 
Forfarshire represented over 11,000 
electors and a population of over 67,000, 
whereas each of the Members for King’s 
County only represented an electorate of 
a little over 5,000 and a population of a 
little over 32,000. The hon. Gentleman 
who represented Forfarshire (Sir John 
Rigby) in this House had more electors 


than both Members for two of the 
divisions of King’s County, and the 


population of Forfarshire was over that 
of the two divisions of King’s County. 
He did not think the question of 
vicinity and distance ought to have any 
weight when they considered the modern 
convenience of railways and telegraphs ; 
but if it was a valid argument, the 
principle of representation ought to be 
on the radius system, according to the 


number of miles the constituency 
was from Westminster. They com- 
plained not only that Ireland was 
over-represented, but that the distribu- 
tion of this over-representation was 
absolutely unfair. They said that 
they would find, on examination of 


electoral statistics connected with Ireland, 
that almost the whole of this over- 
representation was contained in one 
Province — namely, the Province of 
Leinster. The professions of the 
Government had been one of goodwill to 
the minority of Ireland, and, he said, 
here was an opportunity for them to 
place that minority upon a sure basis. 
All the Unionists asked for was that in 
the matter of representation they should 
be placed on the same equality as the 
Nationalists. He hoped to prove con- 
clusively the statements he had made 
as to the extraordinary disparity of 
representation in Ireland ; and in order to 
do so it would be necessary for him to 


trouble the House with some figures. 
He would first take the borough 


representation in Ireland. The City of 
Cork, which returned two Members to 
the House, had an electorate of over 
10,000 and a population of over 97,000, 
while the division of East Belfast, which 
had 1,000 more electors than the whole 
of the City of Cork and a population 
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almost equal, was only represented by 
one Member. But there was a still more 
striking instance of this disparity of 
representation in Ireland. The four 
boroughs of Galway, Kilkenny, Newry, 
and Waterford, which hada total electorate 
of 9,536 and a total population of over 
71,000, sent four Members to the House, 
while East Belfast, with a larger 
electorate anda larger population, was only 
represented by one Member. The Irish 
boroughs represented by Unionist Mem- 
bers had an electorate of over 47,000 
anda population of over 379,000, These 
boroughs returned six Members, giving 
to each Member an electorate of 7,881 
and a population of over 63,000. On 
the other hand, the boroughs which sent 
10 Nationalist Members to the House 
had a total electorate of 50,000 and a 
population of over 420,000, which gave 
to each of the 10 Nationalist Members 
an electorate of 5,000 voters and a 
population of 42,000 ; that each 
Unionist Member for a borough had an 
electorate which exceeded the electorate 
of each Nationalist Member by 2,851, 
aud a population which exceeded by 
over 21,000 the population represented 
by each Nationalist Member. He would 
now take the borough representation 
not on the basis of political opinions, but 
on the basis of geographical area, The 
Ulster boroughs—whether they returned 
Nationalist or Unionist Members—had a 
total electorate of over 48,000 and a 
total population of over 319,000, and, 
represented as they were by six Members, 
that gave to each Member an electorate 
of 6,809 and a population of 53,258, 
The Munster boroughs, which returned 
four Members, had a total electorate of 
19,000 and a total population of 170,000, 
That gave to each Member representing 


s0 


x Munster borough an electorate of 
4,833 and a population of 42,700. The 


Connanget boroughs gave an clectorate 
of 1,655 voters and a population of 
16,942 for each Member. These figures 
meant that each Ulster Borough Member 
represented 1,976 more electors and 
10,555 more population than each of the 
Munster Borough Members ; and 5,154 
more electors and 36,316 more popula 
tion than each of the Connaught Borouga 
Members. Turning to the county repre 
sentation in Ireland, he would take as 
one single instance of the great disparity 
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which existed the most south-western 
county (Kerry) and compare it with the 
most north-eastern county (Antrim), a 
portion of which he had the honour to 
represent. Kerry had an electorate of 
20,700 voters and a_ population of 
178,900, so that each of the four Members 
for that county represented in the House 
5,000 electors and 44,000 inhabitants. 
In Antrim the total electorate was 
38,000 and the population 200,000, 
giving to each of the four Members of 
the county an electorate of 9,000 and a 
population of 51,000, so that every 
Member for Antrim represented 4,500 
more electors and a population 6,400 in 
excess of each of the Kerry Members. 
Take the Irish counties represented by 
two Members. King’s County, which 
had an electorate of 10,000 and a popu- 
lation of 65,000, sent two Members, as 
wellas Londonderry, with an electorate of 
20,000 and a population of 118,000, 
The result was, that each Member for 
King’s County represented only 5,000 
electors, while each Member for London- 
derry represented 10,000 electors; and 
each Member for King’s County repre- 
sented 32,000 of a population, while 
each Member for Londonderry repre- 
sentel 59,000 of a population. These 
figures proved that each of the Members 
for Londonderry spoke on behalf of 
5,000 electors an! of 26,000 of a popula- 
tion more than cach of the Members of 
King’s County. With regard to the 
county representation at large, he found 
that, taking all the counties which sent 
15 Unionist Members to the House, each 
ef these Members had an electorate of 
over 9,000, and represented a population 
of over 51,000; while in the Nationalist 
counties, which sent 69 Membera, he 
found that each of these Members repre- 
sented only an electorate of 7,000 and a 
population of 44,000; so that each of 
the County Unionist Members repre- 
sented an electorate which exceeded the 
electorate of each of the Nationalist 
County Members by 1,763, and a popula- 
tion 6,889 greater than the population 
represented by each of the Nationalist 
County Members. Looking at the 
question from the point of view of 
selected geographical areas, and not 
from a Party standpoint, he found that 
Ulster elected 27 Members, each repre- 
senting an average electorate of 8,000 
Mrg Macartney 
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and an average population of 48,000 ; 
whereas the Leinster Members repre- 
sented each an electorate of 6,000 and a 
population of 37,000; and the Munster 
Members an electorate of 7,000 and a 
population of 45,000 each. Between 
Connaught and Ulster there was very 
little difference so far as the county 
representation was concerned. But the 
net result of the disparity between 
Ulster and Munster was that each of 
the Ulster County Members represented 
an electorate which exceeded by 649 
voters and a population which exceeded 
by 2,800 inhabitants the electorate and 
the population represented by each of the 
Munster Members ; while with regard 
to Leinster, the average Ulster electorate 
exceeded by 1,944 voters and a population 
by 10,000 inhabitants the average 
electorate and population represented by 
each of ithe Leinster Members. These 
figures showed that the Province of 
Leinster was the principal seat of the 
inequality of the representation in Ireland. 
Comparing the Provinces, he found that 
Ulster had a Member for every 49,000 
of its population, Connaught a Member 
for every 48,000 of its population, 
Munster a Member for every 46,000, 
while Leinster sinks as low as 42,000, 
It came to this: that, taking a population 
of 46,500 as the basis of a Parliamentary 
division, Leinster should be deprived of 
three Members, and the representation 
of Ulster increased by three Members. 
But if Ireland was to have 81 Members 
as proposed in the Home Rule Bill, the 
average population of each division 
would be 58,000, which was practically 
the average of the United Kingdom, and 
on that basis Leinster would be left 20 
Members, Munster 20 Members, Con- 
naught 12 Members, and Ulster 28 
Members; or, in other words, Leinster 
would lose 8 Members, Munster 5 Mem- 
bers, Connaught 3 Members, and Ulster 
5 Members. These figures proved con- 
clusively that at the present moment 
Ireland was largely over-represented, 
and that that over-representation was 
entirely to the advantage of the National- 
ists. ‘There was no one in the House 
who was a greater authority on the sub- 


jects of representation and redistribution 


than the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir Charles Dilke), 
who had an Amendment to the Motion 
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on the Paper to the effect that the attention 
of the Government should be called to the 
question with a view to future legislation ; 
and he would be glad to support the hon. 
Baronet if he had any chance of inducing 
the Government to introduce legislation. 
But as a measure of redistribution would 
mean the loss of 20 seats to the National- 
ists, he did not think the right hon. Baronet 
would succeed in extorting such a pledge 
from the Government. He had, therefore, 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there exist serious disparities in the 
representation in Parliament of the people of 
the United Kingdom ; that these disparities are 
of such a nature and extent as to involve the 
danger of the wili of the nation being misrepre- 
sented and possibly controverted by the deci- 
sions of the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted ; and that therefore such disparities 
should forthwith be examined into by an 
impartial Committee or Commission, and 
remedied.”"—(.WVr. Aimber.) 


*Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (Forest 
of Dean) : Mr. Speaker, the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down said the 
representation of Ireland 
combed and loophooled with anomalies. 


was honey- 
That isso; but anomalies just as great 
exist in the local representation of Great 
Britain, and these anomalies will con- 
tinue to exist so long as this House is 
content to proceed on the old lines of 
redistribution, and makes no move in the 
direction of proportional representation 
The Motion 
deals with The 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 


or equal electoral divisions. 
the whole subject. 


just sat down has had very special refer- 
ence to Ireland ; but the Irish Members 
may shortly disappear from the House 
(and I personally have never been con- 
verted or perverted away from the Bill 
of 1886), or they may stay, but stay in 
changed numbers and proportions, and 
after a redistribution for Ireland only and 
the establishment of a scale different from 
that which prevails in Great Britain. 
On the other hand, it is undoubtedly the 
case that the present raising of the ques- 
tion by the Government as regards 
Ireland forees on the consideration of the 
question here—that is, in Great Britain ; 
end helps to justify some such Motion as 
that of my hon, Friend. It is somewhat 
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noticeable that the Conservative Party 
now grumble at the manner in which the 
existing settlement benefits Ireland at 
the expense of Great Britain, but that, 
although they attack for it the Party 
who furnish the present Government, 
they are equally responsible. On the 
3rd March, 1885, the House divided upon 
a Motion to reduce Wales, which, under 
the 1884 scheme, when it was new, was 
the most over-represented of the princi- 
pal parts of the United Kingdom—more 
so, even, than Ireland—to reduce Wales, 
I say, to 25 and Ireland to 90, That 
Motion was negatived by the House by 
far more than a Party majority—namely, 
by 132 to 25. In the course of the 
Debate on that occasion, to which the 
hon, Member has alluded, we pointed 
out the difficulty in the way of a reduc- 
tion of the Welsh or Irish Members, 
how it could not be accomplished with- 
out the adoption, in Wales and Ireland, 
of a scale different from that existing in 
England or established for Scotland by 
the Bill, For example, the first new 
seat to be given in any more complete 
scheme would have been an additional 
seat to Cardiff, which it was with the 
greatest regret that we found ourselves 
compelled to refuse. Again, although 
complaint came chiefly from the Ulster 





Protestants, the first three seats in 
Ireland to go in the event of a 
fuller scheme would have been two 
University seats and one Northern 


borough. To put the matter briefly. 
Wales and Ireland were not exceptionally 
or tenderly dealt with in the scheme of 
1884—5, but they were accidentally helped 
by the scale, as they would have been by 
any moderate scheme of reform, and this 
fact was perfectly present to Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northeote, and was 
accepted by them. So rigid were we in 
refusing to make any exceptions in 1885 
of any kind that we refused Cardiff, and 
could not do otherwise, strong as were 
even then her claims, because we had to 
adhere to the Census population of 1881, 
and had agreed not to take account of 
increases or decreases which might have 
happened, or which might be alleged to 
have happened, since that time. In the 
Debate of March, 1885, the agreement 
between the parties was quoted to the 
House, and the reference to lreland was 
as follows :— 
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“In the event of the House declining te in- 
crease the number of Members for Scotland, 
Ireland to be reduced fron 103 to 100,” 


Here the agreement ceased. We pointed 
out what must be the three seats to go, 
and Lord Salisbury said that that would 


> but made no alternative 


“never do,’ 
suggestion ; and the result was that 
the Government decided to make the 
increase of Members to Scotland an 
essential portion of the Bill. I wish 
distinctly to repeat that Ireland and 
Wales could not have been brought nearer 
to the English or the Scotch scale, which 
was the same, Scotland having been 
increased up to the English limits, with- 
out breaking the general rules laid down 
by the agreement of the parties for en- 
franchisement and disfranchisement of 
boroughs. It is now, however, apparently 
the intention to wholly break through 
the rules of 1884-5 and the agreement 
between the parties at that time in the 
case of Ireland. An essential portion of 
the scheme of 1884-5 and of the agree- 
ment with Lord Salisbury was that the 
boroughs and the counties, on the whole, 
should be represented at pretty much the 
same rate. In Ireland, owing to the 
small number of towns, the beroughs 
remained at a little higher than the 
county rate, and the decrease of popula- 
tion has increased that disproportion 
since 1885. The proposals now contem- 
plated are, therefore, from this point of 
view unsatisfactory, and involve a de- 
parture from the principle of population 
and a great increase of electoral ano- 
malies. The Irish boroughs being over- 
represented as contrasted with the coun- 
ties, we hear of a proposal to take away 
21 county seats and not a single borough 
seat, although three or four borough seats 
should be the very first seats to go, as 
they are far too small for separate repre- 
sentation and are decreasing. Turning 
to Great Britain, there is no difference of 
main principle between the Motion and 
the Amendment, because both admit 
serious disparities and point to further 
redistribution. The extent of the dis- 
parity is at present eight to one. There 
are some electors—as, for example, those 
of the Romford Division of Essex, and 
those of Cardiff—whose electoral power is 
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but one-eighth that of others—for example, 
Wick. If it is said, “ How is this possible 
after your redistribution?” the answer 
is that in 1885 neither Party was willing 
to have a really complete scheme, to 
which several of us—some on both sides 
—some even on the Opposition Front 
Bench—were favourable. But what we 
did constituted a vast improvement, for 
when I first began to call attention to 
the subject in the 1874 Parliament, and 
up to 1885, the extreme disproportions, 
instead of 8 to 1, were 250 to 1. Still, 
however, such as they are, they are far 
greater than those which exist in any 
other country in the world, There is 
another point on which we may agree 
with my hon, Friend. It would be well, 
if possible, to have an automatic redis- 
tribution every ten years, based on Census 
figures, and this principle has been 
adopted with advantage in many colonies, 
but there are difficulties in the way here 
which do not exist with them, to which 
I will presently make allusion under 
another head. All those who sit in this 
quarter of the House, all genuine 
Radicals in or outside its wells, ought to 
be in favour of the decrease of the num- 
ber of the over-represented very small 
borough constituencies, because, although 
some of these are pure, taking them as a 
class they are the homes of that electoral 
corruption which is still, in spite of a 
great improvement in some districts, dis- 
graceful to the country. We ought all, 
therefore, to be in favour of going as far 
as we can in the direction of diminishing 
anomalies, but we cannot go all the way 
and abolish them, without breaking down 
the distinction between borough and 
county, and abolishing borough and 
county boundaries. 1, for one, am very 
doubtful whether this extreme course will 
he advocated, when it comes to the point, 
by the Tory Party, or, if so advocated, 
will be popular in the country, Another 
point raised by my hon, Friend concerns the 
representation of minorities. On this I 
will not dwell. The matter in 1885 was 
named by the Conservative Party as re- 
garded Ireland only, and when it came to 
be discussed in the House, the House 
was dead against it. Strong as was the 
case made out by the hon. Member for 
Cornwall, then sitting for Liskeard, and 
others, the House evidently felt embar- 
rassment at placing in a Bill, or recom- 
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mending to the country arrangements for 
preferential voting or the transfer of 
votes ; and the matter was not seriously 
entertained. I rather doubt myself 
whether it is likely to be otherwise in 
future. The hon. Member was on strong 
ground when he entered in detail into the 
absurdities of the existing system. I was 
allowed in 1885.to retain and to exercise 
my individual right to declare personally 
in favour of a far wider scheme than that 
which was at that time adopted. But 
what was the point on which we came to 
practical issue, and a point which still 
remains, and has been shirked as regards 
decision by the hon. Member? Univer- 
sity representation, which, if you are to 
adopt a population basis, must be the very 
first togo; which, in our opinion, is wholly 
anomalous and indefensible in our day. 
The hon. Member has been justified in 
making much of the case of his own con- 
stituency. It is a less strong case than 
that of two divisions of Essex, or 
that of Cardiff, which exceeds the number 
of electors of Wandsworth by the number 
of electors by 
constituency in Great Britain returps a 
Member to this House, and by a number 
which exceeds that by which several 
borough constituencies in Ireland return 
Members to this House. In short, then, 
I agree with the hon. Member as regards 
the nature and the extent of the disease. 
I even admit to him that in the present 
state of things there is a real danger of 
the reversal in this House of the opinion 
of the country, although since 1880 that 
has not on any important occasion been 
proved. There are, however, questions, 
such as those of redistribution of seats 
itself and of the extinction of corrupt 
practices in small borough constituencies, 
upon which at any moment it might 
occur, When we come to remedy, I am 
less extreme than my hon. Friend, though 
he calls himself a Conservative. With 
the Irish difficulty out of our way, by 
the withdrawal of the Irish Members 
from this House or by the reduction of 
their numbers, it would be very easy to 
greatly improve on the old lines the pro- 
portionality of representation here. It 
it difficult to justify the separate re- 
presentation in this House of boroughs 
containing much less than half the 
average number of electors as _ well 
as far less than half the average 


which another borough | 
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population. Now, if we look to the 
boroughs that have separate repre- 


sentation, although with both less than 
4,000 electors, and less than 20,000 
population, we find that, taking the 
recent change at Pontefract into account, 
such borough constituencies in Great 
Britain return seven Liberals and 14 
Conservatives to this House. If we, at 
the same time, slightly raise the limit for 
taking away one seat from boroughs 
which have two, we obtain one Liberal 
and two Conservative second seats ; and 
with the seven Conservative University 
seats, we find ourselves in possession, by 
a redistribution, of eight Liberal and 23 
Conservative seats. These would go one 
to Cardiff, one to the Isle of Wight, 
three or four to London (chiefly to 


Conservative parts of London), two 
to Essex, and some three to other 
county seats, and the House have 


to be reduced by about 20 Members. 
Such a scheme in its Party sense, like 
any redistribution scheme which at this 
moment can be conceived as possible, 
would give a slight advantage to the 
Liberals. It would give this great gain 
to the country, that, while some of the 
seats to go would be corrupt, all the new 
seats to be given would be pure seats. 
This would be a change upon the old 
lines. Upon this system it would be 
easy to reduce anomalies, so that the 
extreme anomalies, instead of being eight 
to one, would not exceed four to one in 
their proportion. Now, for a scheme on 
the new lines—a revolutionary scheme, 
such as that advocated by the hon. 
Member who ealls himself a Con- 
servative. Such a scheme must break 
up the distinction between the borough 
and county, must destroy the boundaries 
of ancient boroughs, the boundaries of 
counties, and, I repeat, it is doubtful to 
me whether it would be popular in the 
country or obtain general support among 
Conservatives. It is the Chartist 
scheme of equal electoral districts. In 
1884, Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northeote took the exactly opposite 
position. They insisted on our doing all 
in our power to obtain a separation of 
urban from rural districts, and extension 
of borough boundaries, but a_ rigid 
separation between county and borough. 
It was the only point upon which they 
insisted in placing, themselves, their 
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own words in the instructions to the 
Commissioners, and if it is the intention 
of the Conservative leaders to reverse 
that policy it is the leaders who ought to 
say so, and not the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth. It has been my object to- 
day to help on the cause of a more com- 
plete redistribution which I have at 
heart by a non-Party speech, by an im- 
partial consideration of the subject, but 
I freely admit the interest of Radicalism 
in equal representation. A new scheme, 
whether a large or small, can, however, 
not be carried for us either by a Select 
Committee, however influential, or by a 
Royal Commission. It can only be 
settled in its main lines by the existence 
first of a common desire and then by 
mutual help. It is hopeless in these 
days for either party to think of carry- 
ing such a scheme against the other. If 
at any time there is a general wish for a 
further redistribution, then I am con- 
vineed that the best plan will be that 
some meetings should take place between, 
say, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the right hon. Baronet 


the Member for West Bristol, or the 
Member for the Everton Division of 
Liverpool, and that they should then 


sketch out a scheme which should not 
be forced upon the House, but submitted 
to publicity, together with their reasons 
for recommending it to the public. I 
beg, Sir, to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word * That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“while deprecating the reference of the subject 
of Redistribution of Seats to a Select Com- 
mittee or Royal Commission, this House is of 
opinion that the great dis¢repancies in electoral 
power which still exists between Constituencies 
deserve the attention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, with a view to legislation in a future 
Session if general agreement can be arrived at.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he wished, in the first place, to con- 
gratulate the Tory Party on their new- 
found scheme of reform. Now, nothing 
would suit these advocates of reform ex- 
cept equal electoral districts, and nothing 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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would satisfy them except one vote one 
value. That was a great change, for it 
was the Tories who were the strongest 
opponents of reform up to 1832, who 
threatened the country with civil war if 
the rotten boroughs were abolished, 
and who opposed with great vehemence 
for 50 years the introduction of the 
Ballot. And now, in their extremity, 
they thought it might help them if they 
brought forward this Motion, because 
there was undoubtedly a larger propor- 
tion of Members representing Irish con- 
stituencies than the proportion of popu- 
lation of Ireland as compared with Great 
Britain entitled them to. He admitted 
that if Ireland, at the present moment, 
were represented proportionately to 
Great Britain they would be entitled 
not to 103 or 101 Members, but to 80 
only. But he was extremely sorry to 
hear the Member for Antrim say that 
Ireland was over-represented ; the hon. 
Member was not sent by his constituents 
to say that. In 1873 Ireland, so far 
from being over-represented, was under- 
represented, and would have been entitled 
to no fewer than 112 Members. In that 
year Mr. Butt made a speech at a Home 
Rule Conference in which he said that 
England, in a few years, would insist 
that the number of Irish Members should 


be reduced to a certain number to 
meet their diminishing population, 


They might say that Ireland was over- 
represented numerically, but he thought 
he might say this much, that up to 1875 
Ireland was really outraged in point of 
representation ; outraged from the time 
of the Union. From that time Ireland 
had been slightly over-represented, aud 
this, the only benefit which the Union 
had ever conferred upon her, it was now 
sought to take away from her. At the 
time of the Union the English repre- 
sentation was 558 Members, and the 
number of Members in the Irish House of 
Commons at the same date was 
300. Ireland had a population equal 
to two-thirds of the population of 
Great Britain, and she would then 
have been entitled not to 100 Mem- 
bers, but to 300 on the numerical 
proportion. Lord Castlereagh, however, 
in arranging the proportion, said the 
population of Ireland was two-fifths of 
the United Kingdom, and that if popu- 
lation only was considered she would be 
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entitled to 202 Members, but he took into 
consideration, not only the population, 
but the Revenue, and experts and im- 
ports, and he came to the conclusion that 
Ireland was entitled only to 1085 Mem- 
bers, and he took away the eight and a 
half and left 100 as Ireland’s share of the 
representation. In those days the idea 
of proportionate representation did not 
come into the estimates of practical 
politicians, and Ireland was cheated out 
of her due share. If she had got the 
number that her population entitled her 
to she would have had 291, and caleulated 
ou the basis of revenue and national 
wealth, Ireland should have had 176 
Members. In 1873, as shown by Mr. 
Butt, Ireland was entitled to 112, but at 
the present time undoubtedly she was 
only entitled to 82. It would be strongly 
urged, though, that pending the settle- 
ment of the Irish question, and because 
of the wrong that was done Ireland in 
her representation in the past, that her 
representation should be retained at its 
present strength. It was an interesting 
fact,in connection with the representation 
of Ireland, that from the day of the 
Union down to the present day, with one 
single exception, there had not been one 
representative of Dublin University who 
was not the salaried officer of the Tory 
Party. On this ground he hoped the 
Universities, when they came to be dealt 
with, would not be spared. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Baronet below him (Sir C. Dilke) had 
admitted that there were anomalies in 
the Irish representation, but he had 
answered that by saying there were 
also anomalies in the English representa- 
tion, and he proposed to set off the 
English anomalies against those in the 
Irish representation. In Ireland, how- 
ever, the anomalies were all on one 
side, whereas in England they tended to 
correct each other. That was a very 
important difference. One part of. Ire- 
land, the North, was not over-represented 
according to its population, but the 
South and West were admittedly over- 
represented, 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Derry City is an 
exception to that. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Baronet had admitted that Ireland 
was over-represented, but he went on to 
say that that question was provided for 
in the Bill before the House, so that 
there was no use in talking further about 
it. The over-representation was ad- 
mitted, and was going to be provided 
for, and they were not at liberty to dis- 
cuss the Home Rule Bill. They had 
had the admission from the highest 
authority in that House—the Prime 
Minister—that this over-representation 
existed. He should have thought when 
the evil had been admitted, when it had 
been practically acknowledged that there 
were 23 Irish Members in excess in that 
House—he should have thought that 
instead of the right hon. Baronet saying 


that was going to be corrected 
and remedied, the proper course 


would have been that before a_ re- 
volutionary measure was introduced 
eare should have been taken to have a 
proper representation of the people on 
the question. The right hon, Barouet 
said in his speech that in 1884-5, when 
this question of redistribution was before 
the House, it was impossible to deal with 
it. No one knew better than the right 
hon. Baronet what took place on that 
occasion; and the opinion outside the 
House was that both Parties in the 
House were afraid to touch it. That 
was the reason they were now face to 
face with the fact that they were asked 
to carry out a revolutionary Bill for 
Ireland when Parliament admitted there 
were 23 Members too many from that 
country sitting in the House, and if that 
anomaly were remedied the Prime 
Minister would not be sitting on the 
Treasury Bench. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) thought the 
hon. Member for Wandsworth had done 
a distinct service in calling the attention 
of the House to the gross inequalities in 
our present electoral system. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir C, Dilke), who was a 
great master of the science of electioneer- 
ing, had told them that the doctrine of 
vicinity had been abandoned by the 
Government in their redistribution 
scheme of 1885. He had his doubts upon 
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the matter. At all events, they had 
some foundation for thinking that the 
doctrine had « great deal to do with only 
62 Members being allotted to the Metro- 
polis of London, whilst 103 Members 
were given to Ireland. In his speech on 
the Franchise Bill the right hon. Member 


for Midlothian laid down what was 
known as the centrifugal principle. In 


that speech the right hon. Gentleman 
stated— 

“Tam certainly «lisposed to admit that very 
large and closely concentrated populations 
ought not to have quite so high a proportional 
share in the representation of the country as 
rural and separate populations, because natur- 
ally political power in these concentrated 
masses is sharper. quicker, and more vehement. 
That consideration, of course, woul! apply 
most of all to the Metropolis.” 

*Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (inter- 
posing) : At that moment the suggestion 
before the right hon. Gentleman was 
that London should have 48 Members ; 
the number was afterwards inereased. 

Mr. FISHER: The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian only seems partly to 
have given up the centrifugal principle. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: London 
received its full proportion as compared 
with the United Kingdom. 


Mr. FISHER said, most certainly the 
right hon. Gentleman carried out that 
theory with regard to Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman, on a former occa- 
sion, said it was fair that those parts of 
the country which, like Scotland and 
Treland, were separated by great distances, 
not omitting the element of the 
should be more liberally dealt with in 


sea, 


proportion to the representatives they 
ought to send. If, for the sake of argu- 
ment, they admitted that generosity ought 
to be applied in certain cases it ought 
not to amount to inflicting a positive 
injustice upon the great Metropolis of 
London. London suffered the greatest 
inconvenience ‘rom this gross inequality 
of treatment. She had a population 
larger than Ireland, and yet while Ire- 
land sent 103 Members to Parliament, 


London was only entitled to send 62. 
Instead of the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill making the subject less press- 
ing, he thought it made it more pressing. 


Mr, Fisher 
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The time was coming when Londoners 
would find they had only 62 Members 
representing the Metropolis, whereas Ire- 
land would send 80 Members, who might 
use their voting power not only for 
Imperial questions, but also to turn out 
a Government which might deal with 
London questions in a London way. 
That was a most important consideration, 
apart altogether from the Imperial 
aspect of the case. He was at a loss to 
know why the borough he represented, 
which had 12,000 voters, should only 
have one-fifth the voting power and 
voice that were going to be given to 
boroughs in Ireland, not ouly on Imperial 
matters, but also on matters which 
affected the English people alone. It 
would be the duty of the London 
Members to call attention to this gross 
injustice, and they should not rest 
content until the intelligent citizens of 
London had their fair share in the repre- 
sentative Government of this country, 
and full voice and voting power in con- 
trolling the destinies of the Empire. 


Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, that with regard to the representa- 
tion of London, judging from the last 
Census, it was too little, whilst the repre- 
sentation of many small beroughs in the 
country was too large. As to the speech 
of the Member for South Tyrone, it was 
2 little surprising to him (Mr. Byles) to 
find an Irish Member getting up in his 
place and proposing the reduction of the 
representation of his own country. The 
principle enunciated by the Member for 
Tyrone seemed to him a dangerous one. 
The hon. Member had said that the dis- 
crepancies in the electoral system alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet were equally 
as great in England as in Ireland, but 
that in Ireland they were all on one side, 
whereas in England they tended to cor- 
rect themselves by being on different 
sides. If, in dealing with the question of 
the representation of the constituencies 
of this country, they were to apply the 
consideration of what side discrepancies 
were upon, they would get into a very 
dangerous dilemma, and he entirely dis- 
approved of applying any such principle. 
The question before the House was 
simply whether they should proceed to 
correct the inequalities which existed by 
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the issue of a Commission, or by the 
usual method of proceeding in that 
House when time allowed. ‘They were 
all agreed that these discrepancies ex- 
isted. Whereas he (Mr. Byles) had 
been sent there to represent 15,000 
voters, one of the most recently elected 
Members represented only 2,000. Both 
sides were agreed as to the existence of 
these anomalies and inequalities, and 
the question was how could they best be 
remedied ? They all seemed to recognise 
the facts of the case, so that there 
seemed no necessity to issue a Commis- 
sion to find out the facts. He should, 
therefore, support-the Amendment, be- 
cause he believed the proper way to pro- 
ceed in the matter was by the introduc- 
tion of a Bill, when they had an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with it. The Irish 
Home Rule Bill had been referred to as 
dealing with this question of redistribu- 
tion of seats in Ireland, so that the 
question of Irish representation became 
of less consequence ; and when after that 
Bill had passed, and the time of 
Members of the House was more at 
their own disposal, it would be possible 
for them to so adjust the representation 
of this country as to overcome the gross in- 
equalities which had been spoken of. As 
they were all agreed upon the facts, he 
hoped it would be possible to determine 
the question by agreement between 
Parties on both sides of the House. He 
would gladly sce a good deal more of the 
legislation of that House carried by 
sensible agreement between gentlemen 
ou both sides with great capacity for 
discussing these matters. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tuk EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have listened with a great deal of 
agreement to what has been said on 
both sides of the House in the course of 
this Debate. No one can deny that 
great inequalities exist in the represen- 
tation, not only in Ireland but also in 
London. That I am perfectly prepared 
to admit, and before long, probably sooner 
rather than later, there must be another 
Redistribution Bill. The only question 
is when this reform is to be earried out, 
and how it is to be done? The Motion 
is a proposai to appoint a Commission or 
Committee. This, I think, 1 can confidently 
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say, that no great change of this kind, no 
great reform measure, has ever been under- 
taken in that method. I am quite sure 
it would have been repugnant to the 
ideas of all great statesmen who had the 
conduct of affairs in former times to 
have dealt with these matters in the way 
that is now proposed. I remember my- 
self hearing Mr. Disraeli saying in this 
House, “ You cannot refer the British 
Constitution to a Select Committee.” 
That is perfectly true, and that is not the 
manner in which you can deal with 
questions of this immense importance. 
It is all very well to talk about an im- 
partial Committee ; hon. Members speak 
a great deal about these impartial Bodies, 
but we see mighty little of them, 
but an impartial Committee is not, I 
think, very likely to be obtained. These 
questions are always settled, and always 
will have to be settled, by a sort of 
balance of political forces in this country, 
as in 1832 and 1884. I have not risen 
to traverse any of the statements or 
principles laid down by the Mover of 
this Motion ; but I would venture to sug- 
gest to him that, having attained the ob- 
ject he has in view by bringing these 
facts under the consideration of the 
country and the House, he should not 
press his Motion to a Division. I be- 
lieve what the Mover of the Amendment 
wants is this: He deprecates the reference 
of the subject of the redistribution of seats 
toa Select Committee of the House or 
to a Royal Commission, but he declares 
that the discrepancies that exist deserve 
our attention, with a view to legislation, 
The subject must be dealt with very 
soon, and in my opinion what we want 
is not absolute symmetry, but a general 
rule of thumb agreement as to a com- 
mou-sense adjustment of the representa- 
tion of the country. Under such an ad- 
justment asthat—anadjustment, of course, 
which I hope would be recognised as 
fair—the Metropolis would have more 
Members, a larger share of representa- 
tion than at present, and some 
smaller constituencies would be done 
away with altogether. After these 
expressions of my views on the part 
of the Government, I hope the hon, 
Member will withdraw his Motion. Iam 
sure he will be satisfied with the views 
which I have stated, and that the country - 
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87 
will be informed by the discussion which 
has taken place on this Motion. 

*Mr. KIMBER said, in accepting, as 
he willingly did, the very valuable ad- 
missions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would like to say a word or two. He 
was glad the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted his facts, and that a remedy 
must be sooner than later applied. There 
was very little difference between himself 
and the Mover of the Amendment. The 
method adopted was not so material. He 
thought there ought to be some remedy 


for the excessive Irish and deficient 
English representation. That voting 
of Ireland had been used in 


power 
the past on questions of grave im port- 
ance, and it was now to be used in pass- 
ing a Bill which might be regarded as 
of the first importance to all of them. 
The injustice of the present arrangement 
ought to be remedied before any great 
Constitutional changes were passed or con- 
sidered. That was his opinion,*and he 
hoped it met with the sympathy of the 
House. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for his reception of the Motion, 
and trusted he would, with his colleagues 
in the Government, give the whole subject 
their consideration, before they proceeded 
with any Bills to effect constitutional 
changes. 


*Sirn CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
order to facilitate the hon. Member 
withdrawing his Motion, I wish, Sir, to 
withdraw my Amendment, and to express 
the great satisfaction with which I have 
listened to the declaration of the Govern- 


ment this afternoon. 
leave, 


Amendment and Motion, by 


withdrawn. 





EAST INDIA (CONSUMPTION OF GANJA). 

Address for “ Copies of the following 
Papers relating to the Consumption of 
Ganja and other drugs in India :—(1.) 
Despatch from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Government of India, No. 
59 (Revenue), dated the 6th day of 
August 1891; (2.) Letter from the 
Government of India, No. 212 (Finance 
and Commerce), dated the 9th day of 
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Despatch from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Government of India, No. 
99 (Revenue), dated the 20th day of 
October 1892; (4.) Report on cultiva- 
tion of and trade in Ganja in Bengal by 
Hem Chunder Kerr; and (5.) Article on 
Hemp, or Cannabis Satira, by Dr. Watt, 
C.L.E., Reporter on Economie Products 
with the Government of India, published 
in the Second Volume of the Dictionary 
of Economic Products of India.”—( Mr. 
‘aine. ) 


FISHERIES. 

MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) said, the following Motion stood 
on the Paper in his name :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the expediency of prohibiting the land- 
ing and sale of under sized flat-fish.” 

He understood that the principle and 
object of his Motion was approved and 
was accepted by the Government, and 
that being so he would not press the 
Resolution on the attention of the House. 
He wished to say, however, that in the 
opinion of thany the fisheries were being 
injured by the landing and sale of 
immature fish, and as other nations, 
particularly Belgium and Denmark, bad 
passed laws for the preservation of the 
harvest of the sea, England ought to 
consider the expediency of doing the 
sume. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tnt BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve wa, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am glad the hon. Mem- 
ber has taken this course, and I will only 
say that we consider the scope of his 
Motion too limited. A wider inquiry is 
necessary, and we are prepared to nomi- 
nate a Committee to deal with the subject, 
not only as affecting this country but also 
asaffecting Scotland and Ireland. On that 
Committee we will have the aid of the 
experienced officers of the Fishery Boards 
of Ireland, England and Scotland, and I 
think we shall have the support of all 
parts of the House in the appointment of 
the inquiry. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 





‘August 1892, with enclosures; (3.) 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 22nd February 1893. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—(CNo. 5.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill, which, he 
new to this 


said, though 
Was not new to 

The Bill was 
substantially the Bill brought in by his 
Friend the Member for Mid 
Glamorganshire (Mr. S. T.) Evans)— 
who was, in fact, the author of the 
measure—in the last Parliament. The 
reception it had met with in that Parlia- 
ment was extremely satisfactory, for its 
Second Reading had been carried by a 
majority of two to one, though it did not 
reach the stage of Third Reading. In 
another the Bill was again 
brought in by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Eifion Division of Car- 
narvon (Mr, G. Bryn Roberts), who had 
amended it so as to bring it into accord- 
ance with the generai feeling of the 
House as shown in the discussions of the 


Parliament 
the House of Commons. 


hon. 


Session 
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previous year. The Bill originally was 
founded on the distinet recommendation | 
of the Town Holdings Select Committee, 
which in the Report it made to the 
House in 1889 stated— 





~ That it is most desirable on public grownds 
that Religious Bodies should have the power to 
acquire the frechold of their places of worship.” 
The House would remember that the 
Town Holdings Committee cousisted of 
25 Members representing all Parties of 
the House, appointed by the Conserva- 
tive Government, and therefore having a 
majority of Conservatives ; and it was 
importaut to note that the recommenda- 
tion which he had quoted had received 
the unanimous assent of that Committee. 
It was very satisfactory to hon. Members 
from Wales to find that there was 
nothing like Party opposition to this 
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measure, which, though applicable to 
England as well, was specially required 
by Wales, but that, on the contrary, it 
received a very considerable amount of 
support from both sides of the 
House. The recommendation of the 
Town Holdings Select Committee was 
largely due to the evidence it 
had heard from Wales. That evidence 
referred to two very interesting com- 
munities very characteristic of Wales. 
When Welsh artizans and labourers con- 
gregated together in any part of the 
world their first desire was to establish 
Sunday schools, which were intended for 
adults as well as for children, and their 
next step was to providea chapel. In the 
cases of the great slate quarries at Penrhyn, 
and of another large enterprise at Festiniog, 
these courses had been taken by the 
Welsh workmen ; but it happened, as it 
almost invariably happened in Wales, that 
the land was in possession of landlords 
who deemed it more convenient to them- 
not to surrender the freehold of 
the land required for the chapels, One 
would have thought that an equal in- 
dulgence would have bee siown to these 
workmen who desired places for religious 
worship as was so often shown to 
who wanted to open public- 
But that was not so; and the 
object of the Bill was to provide that 
land thus acquired on lease for places of 
public worship should have a freehold 
tenure. In both the districts he had 
mentioned, the places of worship were all 
built on leasehold tenures. The tenures 
were not of very great duration, In one 
district it was for 30 vears, and in the other 
for 75 years, Not only had the workmen 
at Festiniog built their chapels, but they 
had also built 1,500 houses for themselves, 
and in that way they had given the most 
inteesting evidence of their thriftiness 
and independence, and of their desire to 
establish a community that would be of 
value to the local industry and a credit 
to the country. These great bodies 
of workmen in Wales were, happily, 
possessed of a strong public spirit, and 
of a deep interest in polities. In facet, 
their politics were dearest to them next to 
their religion. Unfortunately, however, 
the circumstance that their chapels were 
built upon leasehold property had sup- 
plied an undesirable conflict between 
their political and their religions in- 
terests. Unfortunately, the landlord was 
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almost invariably diametrically opposed 
to them in politics and religion. [Cries 
of “No, no!”] It might be a matter of 
opinion; but he asserted that the views 
of the Welsh landowners, as a rule, were 
strongly opposed to the political, social, and 
religious opinions professed by the work- 
men, and, under these circumstances, the 
one desire of the landlord was to assert 
absolute and complete control over the 
chapels. Thus, when the leases of 
these chapels were about to drop, there 
was an anxiety felt on the part of these 
men not to give any offence to the land- 
lord er to the Political Party of the 
landlord so as not to endanger the 
renewal of the lease—a state of things 
which, he believed the House would agree, 
was most undesirable. He wished to 
call attention to the fact that the Charch 
of England had laid down excellent 
rules for guidance in this matter. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had iong 
ago laid down the rule that churches 
should not be built on leasehold sites ; 
and that being so, he asked hon. 
Members of the Church of England to 
act in regard to this Bill on the ex- 
cellent and very ancient rule of “ doing 
to others as they would wish others to 
do unto them.” The Church of Eng- 
land had the power to purchase sites 
for churches compulsorily, but this Bill 
asked power simply to acquire existing 
sites of chapels and meeting-houses. 
The Bill was, in short, an extremely 
simple and limited measure. Powers 
were given to Trustees to compulsorily 
purchase sites occupied by chapels under 
leases of not less than 30 years, and the 
consideration was to be—unless otherwise 
agreed to—a perpetual rent-charge, so 
that small transactions should not be 
overloaded by the cost of proving title. 
The amount of compensation in the case 
of the parties not coming to an agree- 
ment was to be fixed by arbitration, the 
arbitrators to be appointed failing the 
consent of both parties by the County 
Court ; and there was also a provision 
under which, in the event of free sale, 
the right of re-entry and pre-emption 
should be given to the original owner. 
He hoped the Bill would recommend 
itself to the acceptance of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Stuart Rendel.) 


Mr. Stuart Rendel 
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said, he moved the rejection of the Bill 
because there was no definition whatever 
attempted of the phrase “ Religious 
Body,” and that went to the whole 
essence and substance of the Bill. With 
the object of the promoters of the Bil 
he was entirely in aecord. He had been 
a supporter of the Bill in the past, but 
he had supported it on the assurance 
that some attempt would be made to de- 
fine the phrase “ Religious Body,” and he 
thought that this was the proper stage 
in the progress of the Bill to bring up 
this point. He would not, perhaps, 
have taken the step of moving the re- 
jection of the Bill had he not been him- 
self a Nonconformist, and therefore in 
strong sympathy with the promoters of 
the Bill. He observed that the Bill 
proposed to confer compulsory powers. 
He thought compulsory powers should 
not in operations of this kind be used 
unless there was a great necessity for 
such use, and no case of a strong 
and = pressing necessity had been 
made in the present instance. It was 
admitted that compulsory powers 
were sought for, and the Bill alse in- 
volved breach of contract. He did not 
for a moment say there might not be 
necessity for breaking contracts, that 
there might not be reasons why they 
should be permitted to be broken, but he 
thought it would be admitted by all that 
a strong case should be made_ before 
legislative action was taken. Then, 
again, the Bill was entirely without pre- 
cedent ; that was to say, it was unprece- 
dented that legislation of this sort should 
be adopted without any definition as to 
what class of property the Bill applied. 
It was also perfectly evident that those 
landlords who had been most generous in 
the past were the men most hit by the 
Bill. Take, for instance, two estates. 
On one the landlord had been most 
generous and open-handed in the matter 
of giving sites on lease; but on the other 
estate the landlord bad acted in an en- 
tirely contrary direction, yct it would be 
the generous man who would — be 
hit most through his generosity. Then, 
again, this Bill was clearly a species of 
endowment of Religious Bodies. He had 
no objection to endewment of Religious 
Bodies ; he should be glad to see it ex- 
tended to Bodies that had not this 
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jected to religious endowments must 
have a difficulty when they recollected 
this was—and no one could attempt to 
show that it was not—an endowment of 
Religious Bodies, a compulsory endow- 
ment out of the pockets of people who 
very often did not belong to the Religious 
Body they were compelled to endow. A 
measure of that sort was a very strong 
measure indeed. The hon. Member who 
moved the Second Reading spoke of the 
chapels in Wales, and of those out of 


sympathy with the views of those 
chapels, but by this Bill the man out of 
sympathy with the views of those 


chapels was to be compelled to endow 
those chapels. [‘ No, no!”] Surely 
it was impossible to argue contrary to 
that proposition, The landlord, they 
were told, was bitterly hostile to these 
chapels, and that was the man who was 
to be compelled, to a certain extent, te 
endow these chapels. He did not say 
there was not strong reason for com- 
pelling him in that direction, but he 
mentioned this to show that this Bill 
was a strong measure, and being a strong 
measure there must be a strong case 
made out with regard to its necessity. 
But he would next notice that this Bill 
tended, in so far as its small power lay, 
to increase religious sects, and he thought 
hon. Gentlemen opposite from Wales 
would admit that the increase of religious 
was bad. It had been said by a 
celebrated Bishop of the Church of 
England that the weakness of Noncon- 
formity lay in its power of breaking itself 
up into small sections, That was admitted 
as a great truth, and there was certainly 
more hostility between Nonconformist 


sects 


Churehes amongst themselves than 
between the Church of England and 


This Bill, so far as its 
power went, did decidedly tend to 
increase the number of different little 
sects and Bodies, and it tended to foster 
sects which, though called religious, he 
maintained were absolutely irreligious. 
There were a great many sects in this 
country, mentioned in official lists of 
Religious Bodies, which the bulk of 
the Nonconformists of the country 
would pronounce to be a burlesque. 
If the Bill, through its looseness of 
definition, tended to endow certain 
so-called Religious Bodies which the 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
Presbyterians, and the great Noncon- 


Nonconformity. 
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formist denominations of this country 
pronounced a burlesque, it appeared to 
him the Bill needed a clear Definition 
Clause in that direction. He had 
mentioned these objections and difficulties 
which lay in the way of the passage of the 
Bill, but he did so remarking that it was 
possible the necessity for the Bill might 
be so great that all those difficulties 
ought to be swept away. He also 
mentioned these difficulties to show there 
was a strong case against the Bill, and 
consequently there should be a stronger 
vase made in its favour before it passed, 
It would be idle to say there was nota 
ease for the Bill, and that there could not 
be strong reasons and arguments pro- 
duced why the Bill should not pass, 
That was so; but he mentioned these 
various matters to point out to the Non- 
conformist Bodies there were great diffi- 
culties in the way of the Bill. There 
was one particular difficulty of very great 
strength, and one which he did not think 
could be met at all; and that was the 
application of the Bill to under leases, 
Suppose a landlord let a house to a 
tenant and that tenant chose to let the 
house to what he might calla Religious 
Body, the landlord’s interest was gone ; 
that was to say, the Bill at once applied, 
and he could conceive a method used by 
a tenant to rob a landlord of his property. 
Suppose a tenant had reated a large 
house in which there was a large room, 
or having a wing built on to it ; suppose 
the tenant sub-let the whole house to a 
Religious Body on the understanding that 
the Religious Body shoulduse the large 
room or wing, and re-let the house baek 
to him after acquiring a property in the 
house. Such a case as that was possible. 
[*No,no!”] He would like any hon, 
Member to take up the case and show how 
it would be impossible, or how it would be 
possible to meet such a case and prevent 
the Religious Body using the compulsory 
powers of the Bill, But ther, again, sup- 
pose the case of a Religious Bcdy changing 
its creed altogether. A Body Starting 
with the name “ Indepen lent,” from its 
very name would be allowed to adopt 
any sort of creed it wished ; and if that 
Body chose to turn itself into an Atheis- 
tical Body, there was nothing to prevent 
them. He mentioned this because he 
was convinced the promoters of the Bill 
promoted it on religious grounds ; and if 
that was their object, he was sure they 
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would be only too glad to have pointed 
out to them an extreme difficulty that 
might arise. With regard to so-called 
Religious Bodies, there was a list given in 
Whitaker's Almanack describing 250 
cases. There were amongst them a large 
number of names that could be read out 
if one’s purpose was to amuse the House ; 
but as that was not his purpose, he should 
only mention some that struck him as 
rather peculiar. For example, they knew 
there was a well-known Body called “ The 
Independents ;” but we found in Whi- 
taker’s list a body called “* The Depen- 
dents,” and they, surely, would be in 
direct contradistinetion to “The In- 
dependents,” and this Bill would tend to 
endow two sects that were diametrically 
opposite to each other, Again, in the 
list they found there were many names 
given of Bodies between which, so far 
as one could guess, the difference must 
he infinitesimal. Again, they had 
amongst the so-called religious sects 
names that had nothing to do with re- 
ligiou. For example, they found in the 
list “ Seamen,” with no qualifying word. 
Then there were * The Secularists,” * The 
Young Men’s Christian Association,” and 
“The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion,” and they were all given as Religious 
Bodies inthe list. Under this Bill, it seemed 
tohim, they might all clearly be brought in, 
and an excellent case made for taking over 
compulsorily all hydropathic establish- 
ments in the country, because they knew 
perfectly well that in a large number of 
them a weekly religious service was con- 
ducted with a special service on the 
Sabbath. That being so, the Bill clearly 
wanted a Definition Clause, and his 
objection to the Bill was entirely owing 
to the absence of that Definition Clause. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite would meet 
him in this matter, he should be most 
happy to give to the Bill a support 
instead of an opposition. He certainly 
thought the Bill ought not to be passed 
without naming the Religious Bodies to 
which it was supposed to refer. Some 
one asked how that could be done ? 
He had spoken to some supporters of 
the Bill, and they admitted the difficulty ; 
but would it not be possible to name 
four or five leading Nonconformist 
Bodies and make the Bill apply to 
them, and them alone? [“No, no!”] 
Someone sail “ No” ; but before a privi- 
lege was conferred, ought not a sect to 
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have made a place for itself; should it 
not have done something to prove a right 
to the privilege conferred upon it? 
Clearly, under the Bill, any two or three 
men could meet together and call them- 
selves a Religious Body to entitle them to 
the benefits conferred by the Bill, and 
surely those interested in Nonconformity 
did not want such a thing as that to 
happen. It was asked if he was in 
favour of crushing and placing difficul- 
ties inthe way of small denominations. 
He would not be in favour of crushing 
them in the sense of being oppressive, 
but he would be in favour of putting 
barriers in their way at the start. It 
seemed to be the glory of most Religious 
Bodies to point to the difficulties they 
had had at their start; then why should 
not difficulties be put in the way of men 
who tried to make a new Nonconformist 
Body ? Let them earn their place, and 
then let privileges be conferred upon 
them. If the Bill applied to te Baptists, 
the Independents, the Presbyterians, and 
two or three others, then, when some 
other Religious Body could say it had 
gathered a large number of adherents 
about it and was strongly supported, it 
could come to the House and ask for a 
small Act to be passed including them 
within the scope of the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It might be said 
that such a thing was without precedent ; 
but, as an illustration, he supposed he 
might refer to that country in which 
education was found at its best—namely, 
Germany. What did they find in the 
German University 7 Any graduate of 
any German University could, he 
thought, get appointed professor under 
the title of “ private teacher,” and was 
allowed to have a class in the University, 
but without any endowment at first. 
After a time, if he succeeded in gather- 
ing about him a sufficient number of 
pupils and students, and was successful 
in his teaching, he became at once en- 
dowed as a State Professor; he had 
earned his right to a position and recog- 
nition by the State; therefore, he held 
there were certain Nouconformist Reli- 
gious Bodies that had earned their right 
to consideration by this House, and the 
other sects should be put upon the same 
terms. If his hon. Friends could meet 
him in this matter, he, for one, would 
offer no opposition to their Bill ; but he 
had felt it his duty to point out to them 
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as plainly as he could that they were 
doing the very worst thing they could 
do for Nonconformity when they were 
encouraging the increase of sects that 
already had reached the number of 250, 
the differences between the bulk of them 
being almost imperceptible. It was on 
the ground alone of the entire absence of 
any definition of the sects that were to 
be endowed that he moved that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. . 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
six months.”—/( Mr. Rentoul. ) . 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. 8S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House had 
not informed the House of one fact 
in connection with the Bill—namely, that 
two years ago, when he (Mr. Evans) had 
the honour of moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was one of its staunchest 
supporters. 


Mr. RENTOUL: I did mention that 
fact, and said that I supported the Bill 
in the past on the understanding that a 
definition of “ Religious Bodies” would be 
adopted. I have not changed my opinions 
in the slightest degree. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS said, that a refer- 
ence to the speech of the hon. Member 
on that occasion would show that he did 
not ask for any definition of the term 
“ Religious Bodies ” at all ; and if it were 
necessary to take the hon. Member's 
arguments one by one, and to refute 
them, nothing would be easier than to 
take the hon. Member’s speech which 
was delivered in the House two years 
ago. He wished to say at the ‘com- 
mencement that, although his hon. Friend 
who moved the Second Reading of the 
Billreferred chietly to Wales, the Bill was 
not applicable to Wales alone ; it applied 
to the whole country ; and because they 
brought forward instances from Wales, 
with which they were more closely 
acquainted, the House must not under- 
stand there were not equally strong cases 
in England also. He would refer to one 
case to show there was a necessity for 
compulsory legislation of the kind pro- 
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posed by this Bill. A chapel at Wool- 


wich was built 30 years ago. The 
people could not get a site except ata 
rent of £13 a year for land only worth 
£1 a year, and a stipulation that at the 
end of 90 years it was to be handed over 
to the landlord in a complete state of 
repair. The people had to lay out 
£2,000 in obtaining a foundation, and 
then they built their church at a cost of 
£8,000 ; they had since spent a large 
amount of money upon it, and at the end 
of 60 years the landlord must be handed 
over his land, so that he would have 
received for 90 years a rent much in 
excess of that anyone else would have 
paid and at the end of the period obtain 
& property worth £10,000, That case 
was brought to the notice of the House 
two years ago by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Rentoul), who said he 
brought that particular case forward be- 
cause it was the only church of which he 
had been a member in this country, and 
he thought the facts would have some 
weight with the House. Now, he might 
be allowed to point out that the House 
had passed the Second Reading of this 
Bill on two or three occasions. The 
hon. and learned Member objected to the 
absence of any definition of the words 
“Religious Bodies.” His hon. and 
learned Friend had not defined or sub- 
mitted any definition of those words. He 
(Mr. Evans) thought they would be easy 
to define ; but there was a great objec- 
tion to defining a Religious Body in a 
Bill, because it had been the policy of 
Parliament not to attempt any definition 
of Religious Bodies. He might refer to 
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two or three Acts to show what the 
policy of Parliament had been in 
dealing with affairs of this kind, 


The policy of Parliament had been 
not to attempt any definition lest they 
might shut out some Body which ought 
to have the benefit of the Aet. William 
IV., e. 30, entitled “ An Act to Exempt 
fromthe Payment of Poor Rates Churches 
and other Places of Worship” was passed, 
but there was no definition in that Act, 
Another Act was the 13th & 14th Vic., 
c. 28, and the only other Act he would 
refer to was the 18th & 19th Vic., e. 
81, and in none of these Acts was there 
any definition of Religious Bodies. There- 
fore, so far as they were concerned, they 
thought it would be a blot upon the Bill 
if they attempted a definition of Religious 
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Bodies. Onthe other hand, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could show it 
would be better to attempt a definition, 
he thought he was right in saying they 
would be prepared to consider the ques- 
tion ; but that wasa matter for Committee, 
and not for Second Reading, and was not 
a ground for moving the rejection of the 
Bill. In the second place, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman objected because the 
Bill gave compulsory powers, but in his 
speech two years ago he disposed of that 
objection. The hon. and learned Member 
was converted to the worship of the 
sacredness of contract, but two years ago 
he answered that by saying that a similar 
objection would apply to three-fourths of 
the Bills brought before the House. The 
third objection of the hon. and learned 
Member was that there was no precedent ; 
but surely he could not argue that when 
there was now before the Statute Book 
an Act of Parliament enabling the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or those who 
build churches to acquire eompulsorily— 
which this Bill did not attempt to do— 
land for the purpose of erecting a chureh 
upon it—[{An hon. Member : It is never 
used.] The Act was never used, that 
was true; but the argument of the hon. 
_and learned Member was that there was 
no precedent. He could give the House 
very cogent reasoys why that Act was 
never used, the chief one of which was 
that there was uo difficulty in the Church 
of England to obtain grants of land from 
landlords as sites for places of worship. 
The fourth objection of his hon. and 
learned Friend was that they were by 
this Bill attempting to endow Religious 
Bodies. Again, he could answer the hon. 
Member from his own mouth, but he 
would not go into the details any further. 

Mr. RENTOUL: May I inform my 
hon. Friend that I answered that to-day 
—that Iam in favour of endowment of 
Religious Bodies, but it is an argument 
that may be properly used against the 
Bill. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS could not under- 
stand his hon. and learned Friend putting 
up a bogey in order to knock it down 
again. He, for his part, disagreed 
entirely with the principle of endowing 
Religious Bodies ; he was not in favour 
of that, and this Bill did not contain any 
proposal for the endowment of Religious 
Bodies atall. What was the meaning of 
religious endowment? It meant funds 
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given to the support of some Religious 
Body, and this Bill did nothing of the 
kind; they only asked for powers 
compulsorily to acquire land upon pay- 
ment of the full value of the land. 
He wished to put before the House the 
case of one of the leading denominations 
in Wales—the Calvinistie Methodists. 
Their report for the year 1883 stated that 
347 of their chapels had been built on 
leases, and that their total value at that 
time was £355,946. By the year 1900 
7 per cent. of the leases would expire, 
the value of the chapels built under them 
being over £15,000, The leases expiring 
in 1925 represented 17 per cent. of the 
whole, the value of the chapels built on 
these leases being £45,000. The leases 
expiring in 1950 represented 29 per cent. 
of the whole, the value of the chapels 
being £94,000, thus the value of the 
chapels built in leases which must expire 
in the next 57 years was £154,618. The 
House, he considered, ought to provide 
some means to enable the Trustees of 
these places of worship to make it impos- 
sible for any landlord to forfeit these 
buildings at the end of aterm. He had 
no hesitation in saying that the value of 
Nonconformist places of worship in Wales 
erected upon leases was over £1,000,000 
—he should think nearly £1,500,000, 
The hon. Member for East Down (Mr. 
Rentoul) in asking that Religious Bodies 
should be defined was asking the House 
to grant benefits to strong seets who 
were able to take care of themselves, and 
to leave out of the protection of Parlia- 
ment and the privileges of this Bill the 
weaker Bodies that were not so well able 
to take care of themselves. The promo- 
ters of the Bill, however, sought to give 
the benefits to the weak as well as to the 
strong, and would not attempt to exclude 
any Religious Body from the privileges of 
the Bill. It might be said that although 
chapels were built on leasehold property, 
landlords did not, as a rule, take chapels 
into their own hands. If, however, hon. 
Members would refer to the columns of 
the newspapers they would find a case 
in Montgomeryshire where a lease was 
taken in 1859 for 99 years. Last year 
the Body worshipping in that chapel de- 
sired to extend and improve their place 
of worship, and in doing this they were 
prepared to spend £900, They had 
actually collected a sum of £700 to pay 
for the improvements, and what hap- 
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pened ? A six months’ notice to quit 
the premises was given by the landlady, 
Mrs. Seymour Davis, on the ground that 
it was a breach of the covenant in the 
lease to extend and improve the chapel. 
That notice to quit was still hanging 
over the heads of the congregation. This 
case showed that the powers of the land- 
lords were used, if not to the fullest ex- 
tent, at any rate to a fuller extent than 
they ought to be allowed to have the 
power of using. He hoped the Member 
for East Down would net put the House 
to the trouble of a Division, and that the 
House would by a unanimous voice pass 
the Second Reading of this Bill, which 
yas brought forward as a measure of 
justice which ought to be granted. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) 
said, he did not propose to enter into the 
details of this Bill, but desired to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that on two former oceasions its principle 
had been affirmed, after careful investiga- 
tion, by a Select Committee of the House. 
The objections which had been raised by 
the hon, and Member (Mr. 
Rentoul) had reference rather to the de- 
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tails of the measure than to its principle. 
These details would be more properly | 
considered in Committee—and many of 
them, according to his judgment, were 
of comparatively slight significance. On | 
the point of the hon. Member that the 
practical effect of the Bill would be to 
endow Religious Bodies, even if it were 
so, it would be endowment of these 
Bodies by themselves at their own ex- 
perse—ani no practical obligation was 
imposed—either upon the State orupon the | 
community, for the 11th clause stipulated | 
that the annual rent-charge should be 
based on the market value at the time 
of the purchase of the reversion. There- 
fore, whatever increase of value might 
have taken place between the granting 
of the original lease and the exercise of 
the compulsory powers of purchase would 
go to the benefit of the landlord, and 
would have to be incurred at the expense | 
of the lessees who desired to obtain the | 
freehold of the p'ace. The landlord | 
would be still further indemnified from | 
loss, as the law costs would have to be 
paid by those who set the law in motion. 
With regard to the argument that the 
effect of the Bill would be to multiply 
religious denominations, that was a 
matter with which they had very little 
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eoncern—and it was a matter which, 
whether good or not, could not be 
seriously affected by legislation. The 
third point to which the hon. and learned 
Member gave some prominence was that 
the powers were compulsory. But unless 
they were compulsory they would be 
practically inoperative. Without com- 
pulsion the powers that were now asked 
to be enforced were already in operation 
in principle. It was because the prin- 
ciple of voluntary agreement had not 
been effective that this legislation was 
rendered necessary ; and while it had been 
suggested that the principle of that 
sill had been affirmed, he would go 
further, and say that the whole policy 
of legislation during the last two 
generations had been in this direction, 
and also that that direction had been 
beneficent in theinterests both of religion 
and of the community. The first point 
to be considered in reference to this Bill 
was as it affected the people, and next 
as it affected the landlords. As it 
affected the people they knew that all 
religious denominations were attached 
with very great sincerity and close 
affection to their places of worship, as 
regards the services in the ebureh, 
the family associations that grew 
round it, and the denominational ma- 
chinery that had its centre in it, That 
feeling had been held in great veneration 
by the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and it seemed to him a most laud- 
able and deserving sentiment that the 
Nonconformists should, if possible, be 
attached with equal permanence to their 
places of religious worship. As regarded 
the landlords, he had already shown that 
they would not be damnified by the pass- 
age of this measure. While prominence 
had been given to the matteras it affected 
agricuitural districts, and chiefly the 
Principality of Wales, they must bear in 
mind that in many large towns, especially 
in the growing and populous parts of 
them, it was impossible to obtain free- 
hold sites, from the fact that the whole 


of the estate that went into building 
use was leasehold. The Noncon- 


formists in consequence were required to 
take what they could get and to accept 
the tenure that the chief landlord was 
willing to concede. That in many cases 
had involved, as he knew from his own 
experience, considerable hardship and the 
wrenching of old associations and great 
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family and religious ties. They had 
heard on many occasions alleged as a 
reproach to the Nonconformists that they 
deserted poor and worn-out parts of a 
town, and followed the people to the 
better residential districts. It seemed to 
him that the practical effect of this 
measure would be this—that as they gave 
the Nonconformist Bodies a closer and 
more permanent tenure of their chapeis 
they would be anchored to the districts 
in which they had been originally estab- 
lished, and thus some corrective would 
be given of the practice now described 
as the migration of Dissenting Bodies. 
It had been said that the Bill would give 
to religious Bodies a power of capricious 
interference with private property, but 
they might have sufficient confidence in 
the tribunal to which the arbitration of 
this matter was to be referred to believe 
that that danger would be greatly 
minimised if not altogether averted. He 
thought it would be possible to make 
more clear the definition of a place of 
religious worship, and suggested that it 
should be confined to those places which 
had certificates of registration under the 
Solemnisation of Marriage Act. Whether 
that would be sufficiently comprehensive 
he did not know, but it seemed desirable 
that there should be some attempt at 
definition. There was also considerable 
vagueness in the definitien of the relations 
between the landivrd and the lessee, and 
the method of valuation and the terms of 
payment were also open to objection, 
inasmuch as ap option was allowed to 
the lessee and not to the landlord. These 
were matters which touched rather the 
details and the minutie of the clauses 
than the principle of the Bill. The 
principle was as sound now as it was last 
year and the year before. If it was not 
as perfect in operation as it might be, ali 
Parties were concerned in making it 
more effective and more equitable, so that 
no injustice should be done to the land- 
lord, while, at the same time, a sense of 
injustice would be removed from the 
Dissenting Bodies of the country. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) reminded the House that 
this Bill did not affect Wales merely, but 
it affected the whole country, and it must 
therefore be judged by broader principles 
than would apply if it only affected a 
portion of the country. Hedid not think 


the hon. Gentleman who had promoted 
Mr. Willox 
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this Bill had quite touched the true 
grounds upon which Dissenters might ask 
the House to give its assent to the Bill. 
They should not come there, as both the 
Mover and Seconder seemed to imply, tx 


forma pauperis, or with a plea ad miseri- 


cordiam. The Protestant Dissenting 
Bodies had for years and years been 
accorded privileges, and had been treated 
ina very friendly way by the House of 
Commons. For thelast two hundred years 
the Protestant Dissenting Bodies had 
been established by law and endowed to 
a large extent out of the taxes, and this 
was not by any means the first time they 
had come to the House of Commons to ask 
for further privileges, in order to give 
them increased establishment and endow- 
ment. The Nonconformists had every 


right to claim that the precedents 
long ago established in their favour 
should be followed now. They (the 
Dissenters) were rich, numerous, 
privileged; they were established 


and endowed, and they were owners of a 
large amount of national property. 
As far back as 41767, it was 
decided by a Judgment of Lord Mans- 
field in the House of Lords “that the 
Dissenters’ way of worship” was estab- 


lished as fully as that of the 
Church of England. There were in- 
numerable Acts of Parliament in 
favour of their privileges; their 


chapels were certified and registered by 
Act of Parliament; by Act of Parlia- 


ment marriages were solemnised in 
their chapels; their chapels were 
exempted from rates and taxes, as 


places of public worship, an endow- 
ment of £30,000 or £40,000 a year 
being given by that exemption 
at the present time; their ministers 
were relieved from serving civil offices ; 
and they acquired sites for their chapels 
by Act of Parliament 45 and 46 Victoria. 
Again, by Act of Parliament their pro- 
perty had been especially exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commission. The doctrine of the 
chapel was settled in cases of dispute 
by the State Courts, and by an Act 
passed at the beginning of this reign 
it was declared that the preaching for 
25 years of any doctrine in a chapel 
established that doe *trine,and thus a number 
of Presbyterian chapels were handed 
over to the Unitarians. Not only that, 
but they had been endowed out of the 
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taxes. He found fromareturnof the grants 
of public money forall religious denomina- 
tions, that from 1721 up to 1852 grantsof 
money were paid as pensions to Dissenting 
ministers every year, out of the taxes, 
Thus these established and endowed 
communities now came, according to 
precedent, to ask for further estab- 
lishment, and further endowment. He 
would introduce no element of theo- 
logical bitterness into this discussion. 
He did not look upon the Nonconformists 
as some Members looked upon the Chureh 
of England, as a religious body which it 
was a duty to revile. With the object 
of the Bill he to a certain extent 
agreed, and to that extent he should 
support it. But there was a great dis- 
tinction between the object of the Bill 
and the means of carrying out its 
intention. And here it became necessary 
that they should have a definition of 
what was meant by a “religious body.” 
He should wish to know to whom this 
Bill was to apply ? Was it to apply to 
the Blackburn Psychological Society, to 
the Chevrah Torah Society, to the 
Church of Islam, to the Eclectics, to the 
Ethical Society, to the Humanitarians, 
to the Progressionists, to the Positivists, 
to the Secularists, to the Spiritualists, 
the Latter-Day Saints, and the Poly- 
gamists? All these religionists had 
places of worship which were certified by 
the Registrar General. He found there 


were 267 Societies altogether. Did the 
Member for Montgomeryshire intend 


to include all these different bodies, or, if 
not, which did he intend toe exelude ? 
Did he intend to exclude the Church of 
Islam and the mild Hindoo? The 
House wanted a definition of the words 
“religious bodies.” In the Precedent of 
Sites Act, 45 and 46 Victoria, and 36 
and 37 Victoria, the definition was not 
religious worship, but “ Chapel, or place 
of Divine worship.” How difficult it 
was to settle what Divine worship really 
was. The denomination called the 
Jumpers, jumped ; the Ranters, ranted ; 
the Quakers sat around in a peculiar 
costume, and for hours together said 
nothing at all ; the Dervishes pirouetted ; 
and the Moslems threw themselves down 
on the ground, while their Mollah, riding 
on a white ass, passed over their bodies. 
Did the promoters of the Bill intend to 
include all these religionists ? There 
was an absolute necessity for a definition. 
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He was willing to admit that it might be 
for public utility that there should be 
further establishment and endowment of 
religious societies in this realm. It had 
been said that this was not a case of en- 
dowment. He knew it was not a case 
of endowment out of public funds, but 
it was endowment out of other people’s 
pockets. It was not fair that the 
House of Commons should be asked to 
take money out of the pockets of certain 
men, as a matter of public policy, in 
order to hand it over to a society which 
they thought it was for public utility 


they should establish and endow. 
That was not according to precedent 
at all. For his part, he should 
like to see all places of religious 
worship made freeholds; but that 
was exactly what this Bill did 


not do. It created perpetual leaseholds, 
It did not enfranchise these places by 
making them freehold, but it proposed to 
make them perpetual leaseholds. Next, 
he should like some hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site to explain what they called pre- 
emption? The right of pre-emption, 
which was to be gtven to a landlord when 
a chapel ceased to be used for religious 
purposes, was the vaguest of all protec- 
tion for the rights of property, for what 
guarantee was there that an excessive 
price would not be demanded ? Then he 
should like to know whether the chapel, 
conveyed to trustees in consideration of a 
small perpetual rent-charge, was to be used 
exclusively for publie religious worship 
or not? The precedent for these words 
was to be found in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 3rd and 4th William IV., which 
exempted all chapels from rates and 
taxes, provided they were used exclusively 


for publie religious worship, and were 


certified for such religious worship. He 
had been told that a great many chapels 
and their appurtenances were used for 
other purposes, and not infrequently for 
boisterous political meetings. If these 
chapels which were to be handed over 
by this Bill from the lessor to the lessee 
for religious purposes were to be used 
for other than religious purposes, he 
thought the question of pubiic utility 
fell to the ground altogether, and he 
hoped, therefore, if they passed this 
Billthey would restrict the objects of their 
bounty to purposes of religion. For his 
part he preferred freehold to leasehold, 
and the title of the Bill commended 
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itself very much to him on the ground 
that these leaseholds were to be turned 
into freeholds, for in that way they 
would get rid of all the difficulty of 
the unearned increment. The owners of 
the chapel would then be the absolute 
owners; all the unearned increment 
would come to them, and there would be 
no confusion between the rights of the 
lessor and lessee, and they would be really 
and truly enfranchised. But the Bill 
contemplated the retention of the lease, 
and not the settlement of the matter by 
a money payment once for all. He 
did not like the idea of lessors holding 
their hands, as it were, over the chapel 
by having a rent-charge. The question 


of pre-emption was very important, 
and he should like tse have some 
explanation of how they would 


prevent the speculator from using the 
Bill for purposes of his own ? Persons 
might go in as a religious body, obtain 
a lease, then enfranchise under the Bill, 
and then make a profit out of the 
freehold. He was glad the promoters 
of the Bill had discovered the advantage 
ofa preamble. They knew now from the 
Prime Minister that the preamble was the 
most important part of a Bill. He 
would suggest that the preamble of the 
present Bill should run thus: “ Whereas 
it is expedient to provide by iaw for the 
more effectual establishment and endow- 
ment of certain ecclesiastical communi- 
ties in Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
give increased facilities for publie re- 
ligious worship, be it enacted, &e.” If 
hon. Gentlemen would agree to such 
preamble, and put to rights those points 
in the Bill which were defective, for his 
part he should be happy to give every 
possible support to the measure. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The supporters of 
the Bill may well congratulate them- 
selves on the character of the arguments 
which have been advanced against the 
Bill. I have followed with all possible 
care the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and I confess 
myself entirely at a loss to appreciate 
the grounds upon which he is going to 
base his opposition — if, indeed, he is 
going to oppose the Second Reading of 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman has 
given us a new definition both of estab- 
lishment and endowment. It appears, 


Mr, Stanley Leighton 
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in his view, a religious sect is established 
when the law protects them in the 
enjoyment of their property, and when 
it extends to their places of worship the 
same immunity or qualified immunity 
from taxation and rating which is given 
to every charitable institution in the 
country. The hon. Gentleman appears 
to be of opinion that Parliament has 
endowed a religious body when it enables 
the trustees to hold property for religious 
purposes, and to pay out of their own 
pockets the value of the reversion of 
their lease. The lon. Gentleman 
was kind enough to admit this was not 
an endowment out of public funds. Out 
of whose funds is it an endowment ? 
Out of the funds of the religious body 
which is required to make the payment. 
In other words, the House, when it 
passes this Biil—as I trust it will pass it— 
will be simply giving these religious bodies 
the power of acquiring for themselves 
that which every humane and reasonable 
landlord would give them without the 
necessity of the intervention of an Act of 
Parliament—namely, protection against 
confiscation and security of tenure—a 
privilege which, I may remind the hon. 
Gentleman, the Church of England 
already possesses. The only argument 
against the Bill is founded upon the 
absence of a definition inthe interpretation 
clause of the term “religious body.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of the Bill appears 
to have had in his mind some graduated 
scale of the religious bodies of the 
country, according to the degrees of the 
responsibility and authority which they 
possess. I should be very sorry to see 
Parliament classifying religious bodies, and 
my answer to him and to the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down is this: If 
the question should arise, the Courts of 
Law are perfectly capable of interpreting 
what is a “religious body ” and what are 
“ religious purposes,” and fantastic cases 
of imaginary abuses, which he and the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the rejection 
of the Bill have been at so much pains 
and ingenuity to invent, are eases which, 
when they arise, the Courts of Law would 
be perfectly competent to deal with, 
There is not the slightest risk in the 
world of the powers given by this Bill 
being used for any other purpose, or by 
any other body, than for religious pur- 
poses and by a religious body. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : How 
about political meetings ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 
is very much shocked that some of the 
chapels in the country, and in Wales I 
suppose more particularly, should from 
time to time be used for the purposes of 
political meetings. . Well, Sir, I do net 
think there is anybedy who is desirous 
that chapels should be habitually used for 
such purposes. But why are chapels 
used for political meetings ? I will tell 
the hon. Gentleman why they are so 
used. Because the schoolroom of the 
parish, made and maintained out of 
public funds, is too often in the hands of 
an irresponsible body of managers who 
will only allow it to be used for the 
purposes of one political Party. If the 
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hon. Gentleman will agree with the 
proposals which. the Government are 
going to make, and which I trust the 


House will assent to, to secure that these 
places, whether they are built at the 
public expense, or whether they are 
only maintained or contributed to at the 
public expense, that these buildings 
shall be freely available for legitimate 
public meetings, then I can assure 
him that the chapels to which this 
Bill applies are not in future likely to be 
resorted to. There was one other argu- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman alluded 
to, and to which it may be worth while 
to refer in one sentence. His argument 
was based on the clause which deals with 
pre-emption. I confess it appears to me 
the hon. Gentleman did not understand 
the meaning and effect of that. As I 
understand it it is this: If at any time 
after the reversion has been conveyed 
under this Act to the trustees, who now 
own the fee simple, they should wish to 
sell it or use it for other purposes than 
those defined by the Act, then both 
justice and equity require that the first 
offer should be made to the original 
vendor, and that he should have the 
right to re-acquire the property at a fair 
price—this price to be fixed in the same 
way as the original rent-charge. The 
same machinery that the Act provides 
for the assessment of the original rent- 
charge is brought into requisition for the 
pre-emption, therefore any hardship or 
injustice is removed. On behalf of the 
Government I have to say that we most 
heartily support the Second Reading of 
the Bill, and for my part I confess I am 
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somewhat surprised at the moderation of 
the proposal. I think the facts brought 
forward in evidence before the Select 
Committee, and on which their recom- 
mendations are founded, might have 
justified the introduction of a much more 
drastic measure which would have 
enabled the religious communities of the 
country toacquire compulsorily inall cases, 
at a fair price, such sites as they needed 
for carrying on their places of worship. 
This measure is a good measure founded 
on the unanimous recommendation of 
the Committee. ‘Twice, I think, it has 
received the assent of the House of 
Commons in which the Tory Party was 
in a majority, and I trust, after the 
ample discussion it has undergone in 
previous years and on the present 
oceasion, that the House will speedily 
give it a Second Reading and send it to 
the Grand Committee on Law. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
was not of a character to promote speedi- 
ness in the decision of the House. I rise 
as one of those who have long desired 
that some reasonable compromise should 
be come to on this question, but I am 
bound to say that if hon. Gentlemen 
wished this question to be settled at an 
arly period they should entrust the ad- 
vocacy of the measure to different hands, 
They should not make it the subject of 
the introduction of inflammatory matter, 
of highly-coloured descriptions of insti- 
tutions, which are really addressed to 
hearers outside the House, and not to the 
pure reason which ought to guide the 
decisions of the House. I have said 
that I am anxious to see a fair settlement 
of this question, and I think that sub- 
stantial evidence has been given that 
that desire is not confined to myself on 
this side of the House. It seems to me 
there are certain things which may be 
fairly claimed by those who promote the 
Bill. It seems to me that it you have 
a substantial body of persons bona fide 
devoted to the exercise of religious wor- 
ship according to their own doctrines, 
publie policy might in some cases require 
that they should obtain a reasonable 
security of tenure and a reasonable means 
of realising the value of such expenditure 
as they had put on the property. On 
the other hand, what is it fair that the 
owner of property should require ? There 
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are certain things which the landlord has 
an equitable right to secure. It is not 
necessary that a Religious Body should 
ask to take away from the landlord his 
fixed security for his rent upon the land ; 
and I am glad to see that the Bill, by 
proposing the creation of rent charges, 
does not ask more than was reasonable 
in that respect. The landlord has a 
right to see that if there is a change of 
ownership, if there is a cessation in the 
permanency and vigour of a religious 
Body, his original rights to the 
property should revert either by 
right of pre-emption or otherwise. 
The landlord has a right to claim 
that the land compulsorily taken from 
him should be used for the sole and ex- 
elusive purposes of the religious Body, 
and that if these purposes ceased, his 
rights should revert. There should be 
another provision that the landlord 
should not have created in the midst 
of his property, what the hon. Gen- 
tleman promoting this Bill would call 
an oasis, and what the landlord would 


eall an Alsatia, and that to prevent 
that, he should have the benefit— 
as against the newly - enfranchised 
lessees or the persons subject to 
the new rent charge—the benefit of 


such restrictive covenants as originally 
bound them when they were under the 
terms of the lease. The question before 
the House is really whether this Bill, 
with a reasonable amount of security, 
effects these objects. Really, it is the 
Government who have the control of 
this question ; and it is because they 
have control of it that I regret the tone 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. We know 
that the relations between the Govern- 
ment and hon. Gentlemen representing 
Welsh constituencies, according to 
rumour, are in a somewhat delicate state. 
It may be that the Government have 
lost the power of controlling the action of 
the Welsh Members, but the loss of that 
power does not discharge them of re- 
sponsibility, and if the Government will 
really lend its powerful aid towards a 
reasonable settlement of this question, I 
believe such a settlement will be pro- 
moted largely by hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on this (Opposition) side of the House. 
It has been said there ought to be a de- 
finition of religious Bodies, and what I 
have said goes to show that I think 
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security ought to be taken that the Re- 
ligious Body should be of a more or less 
permanent kind, and that if this per- 
manence ceased, then the rights acquired 
under the Bill should revert to those from 
whom they were taken. 1 want some- 
body on the part of the Government to 
tell the House that some words will be 
inserted which, for the purpose of defining 
Religious Bodies, will supply effective 
guidance to the County Court Judge as 
to the way in which he is to construe the 
trust deeds, because it is on the construc- 
tion of the trust deeds that the right to 
this extraordinary intervention of the law 
must in the long run depend. If the 
trust is either exhausted by the cessation 
of the existence of the Religious Body, or 
if the Religious Body seeks to direct its 
energies towards objects other than those 
contemplated by the original terms of the 
trust, we want to know do the Govern- 
ment really mean that in thav case they 
should continue to exercise the extraor- 
dinary rights conferred upon them by the 
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Bill now before the House? Although 
some highly-coloured descriptions of 


strongly controversial matters were im- 
ported into this Debate which need not 
have been imported, and although we are 
asked to base our assent to this Bill on 
the extremely imperfect security that 
somewhere in the recesses of their minds 
the Government have the sketch of some 
Bill to deal with certain voluntary in- 
stitutions, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman imperfectly understood the 
status, vet Iam bound to say that I do 
wish to see some reasonable settlement 
of this question ; and if the Government 
ean give us anything like an assurance 
upon some of the points I have raised— 
namely, that they will effectively aid and 
guide this Committee in arriving at a 
satisfactory settlement of all the questions 
to which I have referred, which shall 
practically give effect to the principles 
for which I have contended, I myself 
should not ask or advise that any gentle- 
man on this side of the House should 
offer any uncompromising opposition to 


this Bill. 
*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth), 


said he entirely concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman in expressing the hope that 
in dealing with this question which so 
intimately concerned 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
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not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present. 

Mr. PERKS said, he concurred in the 
remarks made by the last speaker that 


in dealing with the question which so 


closely concerned, not merely Welsh 
Nonconformity, but English Noncon- 


formity, they should endeavour to discuss 
the question and legislate upon it with- 
out asperity or harshness or too much 
ecclesiastical bias. This was not the 
first time, and perhaps it would not be 
the last, when the duty of clearing the 
way in favour of some religious or social 
reform would have been undertaken by 
his hon. Friends from Wales. But he 
would venture to point out to the House 
that while the question undoubtedly 
affected Wales most seriously—for two 
reasons ; firstly, that the nation was as 
a whole Nonconformist ; and, secondly, 
that the land was largely, if not chiefly, 
in the hands of Churchmen—yet the 
figures as to the relative strength of 
Nonconformity in England and Wales 
showed that the question affected already, 
and probably in the future would more 
thoroughly affect, English than Welsh 
Noncouformity. He had been enter- 
tained, as he supposed most Members of 
the House were entertained, by that 
specimen of agile change of opinion 
which the hon. Member who moved the 
rejection of the Bill had manifested. 
He had wondered hew it was that the 
hon. Member had seemed to have lost all 
faith in Nonconformity. Perhaps some 
explanation might arise in the fact that 
during the two last years he had made 
the acquaintance of Nonconformists in 
all parts of England, and did not trust 
them or their opinions as he did two 
years ago. The right hon, Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in the year 1882 obtained from 
Parliament some very important Returns. 
The hon. Member representing the 
Oswestry Division of Shropshire (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) by the aid of Whit- 
aker’s Almanach amused himself and 
the House by reading out a number of 
very insignificant sects with peculiar 
titles whom he did not consider entitled 
to statutory recognition. But the 
Returns obtained by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board ten years ago 
showed that Nonconformity in this 
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country was substantially divided up 


between six or seven powerful and 
effective sects. That Return showed 
that out of a total number of 21,000 
places of worship registered — in 
connection with Nonconformity, no 
less that 12,360 belonged to the 


various Methodist Bodies, 2,600 to the 
Independents, 2,600 to the Baptists, 
824 to the Roman Catholics, 271 to the 
Presbyterians in England, and the residue 
of 2,132 was divided up, it was true, 
over a multitude of sects, some of them 
very small, and, from the hon, Member's 
point of view, apparently insignificant. 
But this residue included the powerful 
body of Jews, the Unitarians, and Friends, 
The Wesleyan body alone during 30 
years had spent £9,000,000 on church 
property in this country ; and this money 
had been subscribed, not in the way of 
endowment, though some people might 
eall it so. To refer to cases where hard- 
ship had oceurred, he would remind the 
House of the Park Chapel in Sheffield, 
Thousands of pounds had been spent on 
that chapel by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
who held it under an old lease from the 
Duke of Norfolk, at a ground-rent of 
£8 16s. a year. When the lease was 
about to expire a proposal was made by 
the Duke of Norfolk for renewal, but 
those interested in the chapel could not 
accept the terms, and one day they were 
surprised to see an advertisement in the 
papers offering the chapel for sale on the 
expiration of the lease. It became neces- 
sary to negotiate with His Grace, and 
ultimately the chapel authorities had to 
pay £2,800 for the purchase of the rever- 
sion of the premises, and the conversion 
of the leasehold into a freehold title. In 
the City of London there was a chapel 
held from one of the great City Com- 
panies. The ground-reut was £48 a-year. 
The Wesleyans took the site, in 1843, 
for 50 years, and, very probably, spent 
£6,000 in erecting a chapel on it. When 
the lease expired the chapel authorities 
found it impossible to pay the high rent 
asked by the City Company, and the 
premises had to be vacated. That ground 
was now let for £650 a-year. The 
result had been the total extinction of 
the Wesleyan community in the City 
of London. The inability to purchase 
reversionary interests, and to convert 
leaseholds into freeholds, had had this 
unfortunate effect on trust property held 
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for religious purposes: when the term of 
a lease was very nearly expiring, trustees 
were unwilling to spend money in en- 
larging, repairing, or improving, and 
this was especially unfortunate in the 
matter of Sunday Schools. There were 
2,000,000 of children in the Sunday 
schools of the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
it was very desirable that those schools 
should be well lighted and fitted with 
modern appliances, but it was impossible 
to do this when the premises were 
held under leasehold tenures, especially 
at the fag-end of the leases. The House, 
he supposed, would agree that it was 
desirable that places of worship and 
schools should be erected where it was 
most convenient for the community that 
they should be placed, but the Noncon- 
formists frequently had to accept very 
inferior sites simply because they pre- 
ferred freehold to leasehold. They also 
had to agree at times to most onerous 
conditions, which were laid down by 
land owners. In one case in the Mid- 
lands, at a place where people were in 
the habit of going to recruit their health, 
a Nonconformist chapel of a highly 
ornate description had been built and the 
service carried on in it closely approxi- 
mate to that of the Chureh of England, 
this state of things being due to the con- 
ditions contained in the lease. Noncon- 
formists did not wish to appropriate the 
property of lessors, but they asked that 
machinery might be provided by which 
they could convert leaseholds into free- 
holds. Under the present Bill it would 
be provided that where the parties did not 
agree a perpetual ground-rent should 
take the place of the present terminable 
ground-rent. Perhaps on this point the 
promoters of the Bill might be open to 
accept some improvement. He admitted 
that so far ax the Wesleyan Body was 
concerned, it was desirable not that they 
should have these perpetual ground- 
rents, but that they should be able to 
convert their Jeaseholds into freeholds, 
untrammelled by any leaschold conditions 
whatever. He rested this case on the 
plea of public utility. The late Home 
Secretary had said that this measure was 
indefensible, except on two grounds— 
first, that the landlords would net part 
with their land except upon compulsion, 
and, secondly, public utility. His plea 
was the last named. Hon. Members 
might differ as to the theological 


Mr. Perks 
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principles which might be propounded in 
these places of worship. An hon. Mem- 
ber opposite objected to the doctrines of 
Islam. He (Mr. Perks) had no sympathy 
with those doctrines, but he held that if 
a sufficient number of Mahommedans had 
a place of worship in this country they 
were as much entitled to consideration in 
regard to the enfranchisement of their 
place of worship as the hon. Member 
and a number of his co-religionists would 
be if they built a church. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said 
he did not object to the claims of those 
professing Islamism being considered. 
He had only pointed out that this was a 
question to be borne in mind. 

Mr. PERKS said he was glad to see 
that the hon. Member's views were 
broadening. They must not forget 
that in these Noncouformist sanctuaries, 
over 20,C0I in number,’ principles 
of industry, sobriety, thrift, humanity, 
and toleration, were inculeated. Gentle- 
men who were members of the Church of 
England knew perfectly well that no 
dueal landlord could interfere with their 
churches, and the Nonconformists asked 
to have, through this Bill, the same 
incentives to devotion and self-sacrifice 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite possessed. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said that, so far as he was concerned, if 
the Second Reading were carried to a 
division he should give the Bill his sup- 
port, though he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) in not altogether liking 
the manner in which it was sought 
to carry out its objects. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had said 
that the Bill would carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee. 
There he (Mr. Knowles) would join 
issue with him. He did not think that 
the Bill would carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee, and 
if the House would refer to the paragraph 
of the Report of the Committee which 
dealt with this subject it vould be 
seen that the view he took was the 
correct one. This paragraph said— 

“There has been a considerable amount of 
evidence given from some parts of the country 
of the difticulty experienced by Nonconformist 
bodies in obtaining a secure tenure of their 
places of worship, and schools connected with 
them, and of this being frequently felt to be a 
great hardship. The Committee think that it 
is most desirable on public grounds that 
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all religious bodies should be enabled to 
obtain a secure tenure of such places of wor- 
ship and schools, and they consider that 
the freeholder who has granted land for such a 
purpose has nu good reason to object to its being 
so held in perpetuity, on his receiving the value 
of his interest. They, therefore, recommend 
that all religious bodies to whom land has been 
granted on lease by the frecholder for the erec- 
tion of their places of worship and schools 
should be empowered to purchase the fee, sub- 
ject to the payment of fair compensation.” 

He differed from the Home Secretary when 
he said that the Bill carried out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and he 
would call his attention to the words 
“so” and also to the words “ granted 

r 

on lease by the freeholder.” He 
wished to say a word in support of 
his hon, Friend below the Gangway, 
the Member for East Down (Mr. 
Rentoul), who moved in opposition to 
the Bill. The hou. Gentleman was found 
fault with by the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire because in the year before 
last he gave it his support, and this year he 
said he could no longer do so for the 
reason that the pledge given to the 
House on the former occasion had not, in 
his view, been carried out in the Bill. 
He (Mr. Knowles) felt himself somewhat 
in the same position as his hon. Friend, 
because he remembered that a pledge 
had been given to him (Mr. Knowles) 
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across the floor of the House just 
before the division, which pledge, 
however, was not reported in Han- 
sard, though he remembered _ it. 


The pledge was that a Reverter Clause 


should be introduced into the Bill 
Committee. The Bill) never was in 
Committee, and the clause never was 


introduced, but there was no such clause 
in the present Bill. If this Bill should 
get into Committee, he (Mr. Knowles) 


proposed to move—and he should give 
his support to the Second Reading on 


the assumption that such a clause would 
be inserted in Committee—a clause for 
reverter as follows :— 

“ Provided that, upon the said land so granted 
as aforesaid or any part thereof ceasing to be 
used for the purposes of the religious body, the 
trustees whereof are desirous of acquiring the 
fee simple in pursuance of this Act, the same 
shall thereupon immediately revert to and 
become a portion of the estate of the aforesaid 
lessor or owner as fully to all intents and 
purposes as if this Act had not been passed, 
anything herein contained to tle contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

There was a precedent for such a 
Reverter Clause in the School Sites Act, 
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1841—4th and 5th Vict., Chap. 38, See. 
2. He was sorry that the speeches 
made from the other side of the House 
should have been, to some _ extent, 
polemical, because it made it neces- 
sary for gentlemen who had a know- 
ledge of the facts stated to give 
their view of those facts and the rebutting 
evidence. Allusion had been made 
to the demolition of chapels ia the 
Metropolis by the hon. Member for the 
Louth Division of Lincolnshire; but 
such demolition—which had taken place 
in the ease of churches as well as chapels— 
proved only that buildings had been 
destroyed in districts where through the 
migration of the residential popula- 
tion they had become useless, and he 
felt that when landlords were being 
attacked—although he himself had no 
special interest in the subject—some one 
should stand up and defeud them. He 
held in his hand a letter written by the 
solicitor to the Duke of Westminster 
relating to this Bill. He said— 

“T think it will be as well if you inform some 

of our friends in the House of Commons (by 
way of illustration that ground-landlords are 
not unwilling to provide sites) that the Duke 
of Westminster has presented to the Trustees of 
the Congregational Union a very fine freehold 
site in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, upon 
which they have built a Congregational Chapel. 
They had to vacate a very inferior site in Robert 
Street, close by, because the lease expired ; 
which, of course, was held at a rent. The 
Marquis of Northampton also, a few years ago, 
sold the freehold of the Union Chapel, Compton 
Terrace, to the Congregationalists at a fair 
price, they having previously held a lease at a 
rent.” 
So, at all events, there was some re- 
butting evidence with regard to the 
alleged harshness on the part of the land- 
lords. And with regard to that Duke 
Street Chapel, to which he had alluded, 
he held in his hand a copy of a letter of 
thanks from the solicitors to the trustees 
of the chapel to this effeet— 





* The trustees at their meeting here to day” 


(l4th July, 1892) ‘desired us to acknowledge 
| your letter to us of the &th inst., and beg that 
| you will convey to His Grace the Duke of West- 
| minster their unanimous thanks for the added 
| proof of his generosity afforded by his offer [to 
present the freehold site], and their grateful 
acceptance of such cffer.” 





| That was evidence on the part of the 
landlords. Now, he should like for a 
moment to refer to the Welsh cases to 
which allusion had been made. During 
| he past week a letter had been circu- 
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lated in the newspapers, signed by Mr. 
H. L. W. Lawson, Mr. O. V. Morgan, 
Mr. Howard Evans, and Mr. James 
Rowlands, whose names would be 
familiar to the House as Members or ex- 
Members of Parliament. In promoting 
the interests of this Bill these gentlemen 
had circulated a letter in which they had 
alluded to the Welsh cases. They re- 
ferred to the Blaenau Festiniog case, the 
Sheffield case, and two other cases. As 
he was a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee which inquired into those cases, 
the facts were fresh in his mind. What 
he objected to with regard to the state- 
ments in the letter and the statements 
made in the course of the debate was 
that they were one-sided and ex parte. 
Only the cases of the tenants were given, 
and that being so he thought it was the 
duty of some Member to say a word from 
the landlord’s point of view. He pro- 
posed to refer briefly to the Blaenau 
Festiniog and the Sheffield cases. One 
of the witnesses before the Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings was Colonel 
the Hon. W. Sackville-West, agent of 
Lord Penrhyn, whose evidence could be 
found in the Blue Book, and he would 
quote a digest of his evidence from the 
landlord’s point of view. The digest 
was as follows :— 





“There were 27 chapels on Lord Penrhyn’s 
estates, mostly held on 30-years’ leases ; but of 
late 3 had been built on 60-years’ terms, 
In three cases the 30-years’ leases had expired. 
Tn two cases they had been renewed. In the 
other case the occupancy was continued at the 
same rent—namely, £1, and he had had no ap- 
plication for a lease. One chapel in Lilandegai 
Parish was re-let for 30 years at a slightly in- 
creased ground rent, but Lord Penrhyn gave 
£300 to build a minister’s house, and pays the 
rateson an annual value increased by his own 
expenditure. The other was the Jerusalem 
Chapel at Bethesda, the site of which—about 
an acre and a quarter, in the centre of Bethesda 
—had been held since 1842 at €1 ground-rent. 
The site was now the most valuable building 
land in Bethesda, and when the lease expired 


in 1872 could have been let for building 
at £50 a year. Still the lease was re- 
newel in 1872 for 30 years, at the old 


ground rent of £1 a year. Then he quotes 
an instance of a minister's house in Llan- 
degai—a parish in which Lord Penrhyn pays 
all rates. The ground rent received from this 
house is £1; the rates paid by Lord Penrhyn 
are £1 5s. Again, while this evidence was 
being given, Lord Penrhyn was considering 
whether he could accede to an application by 
the Calvinistic Methodists for the purchase of 
the reversion on the lease of their chapel. He 
would be willing to sell for a small sum, but 
there would be no security that the site so sold 
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might not be diverted to other purposes. ‘The 
oldest chapel in Bangor,’ he said, ‘is now a 
stable.” He further explained that the real 
reason why landowners prefer to let chapel 
property on lease, instead of selling the freehold, 
is the guarantee which a lease affords against 
the conversion of such property to other uses 
and against detriment to their adjoining pro- 
perty. In the case of a church they know that 
the property can be used for only one purpose, 
and will be permanently used for that purpose 
and no other.” 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
May I ask who prepared that Digest ? 

Mr. KNOWLES said it had been pre- 
pared by two friends of his—Mr. Charles 
Henry Sargant, a distinguished barrister, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. James Gray, a 
distinguished solicitor, also practising in 
Lineoln’s Inn, and it had been checked 
by himself. He could give the hon. 
Member the references to all the details 
of the evidence in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. The Digest coutinuec— 

“With regard to the covenant in Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s leases against using chapels for other 
than religious purposes, he stated that it had 
never, to his knowledge, been enforced, and he 
cousidered that the only reason why chapels 
were not sold in fee was that covenants in re- 
straint of user woukl not apply to the freehold, 
It had also to be borne in mind that what Dis- 
senters desired was freehold chapels for much 
less than their market value, with power to 
convert them to uses which might cause con- 
siderable detriment to the rest of an estate, His 
reason for granting 60, instead of 99, years’ 
terms for chapels was that the reversion to a 
chapel was valueless, and he also contemplated 
the value of a reversion in fixing a ground-rent. 
Had the buildings been valuable for other pur- 
poses, he would not object to grant a longer 
term. On Mr. Assheton Smith's Vaynol es- 
tate, he alded, there were about 15 chapels and 
several Nonconformist schools. The sites of a 
few had been presented, and a few sold; but 
most were held on 99-years’ leases at Is, 
ground rent, Similarly, on Mr. Ellis Nanney’s 
estate, near Criccieth, there were 4 chapel 
leases, three held at 5s., one at 10s. a year. 
Renewals for 60 years had just been offered 
there, more land being added free of charge, 
and the 10s. ground-rent reduced to 5s. His 
information did not extend to other estates.” 


He thought these things were worthy 
of consideration as rebutting evidence 
against those who alleged harshness on 
the part of the landlords with regard to 
granting leases for chapels in Wales. A 
still stronger case was that respecting 
Sheffield, to which the hon. Member fcr 
the South Division (Mr. Perks) had al- 
luded. The hon. Member had given the 
House an ex parte statement based on 
the evidence of the witnesses brought 
before the Committee by the Welsh 
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Members or their friends, and he (Mr. 
Knowles) would like to produce the re- 
butting evidence presented to the Com- 
mittee on behalf of the landlords, and 
particularly on behalf of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Three witnesses came before the 
Committee. There was a Mr. Simpson, 
a solicitor; Mr. Clegg, the Mayor; and 
Mr. Ellison, the agent of the Duke of 
Norfolk. From the evidence of these 
three gentlemen it appeared that three- 
fourths of the town of Sheffield was 
leasehold, let for terms of from 99 to 
999 years, and one-fourth freehold, and 
that the Duke of Norfolk, the principal 
owner, and the Church Burgesses and 
Town Trustees, let for terms of 99 years, 
while other estates were let for terms of 
200, 300, 500, and 800 years. The 
Sheffield case, put concisely from the 
landlord’s point of view, was as follows. 
He again quoted from the Digest— 


“The Wesleyan Chapel, Duke Street Park, | 


said Mr. Simpson and Mr. Clegg, was held at a 
ground-rent of £8 l6s. In 1880 the trustees 
applied for a renewal to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who asked £100 a year, and that the current 
lease, with 12 or 14 years to run, should be 
surrendered. ‘That comes to this,’ said Mr. 
Simpson, ‘that they would have been paying 
£100 a year for 14 years, less the €8 16s, they 
had contracted to pay,’ or £1,500 which, in his 
opinion, was more than the value of the chapel 
itself. The offer, added Mr. Clegg, was de- 
clined, and no other site for a chapel can be 
had on the Park estate. Mr. Ellison’s version 
of the matter was simple :—‘ Besides the chapel 
itself there are two schools with two dwelling- 
houses under, a caretaker’s house, and three 
old cottages, covering an area of 2.455 square 
yards, all comprised in the lease. Had this 
ground been in the Duke's control as vacant 
land when the lessees applied for an ex- 
tended term, I believe [I could have let it at 
2s. 6d. per yard, or £306 17s, 6d. per annum, 
irrespective of any buildings thereon ; whereas 
I offered a renewal lease of 2,100 square yards, 
with a right of road over adjoining land, for 50 
years, at a rent of £100.” 

He thought that this evidence, at 
all events, gave a different complexion 
to the cases referred to in the House. 
{With regard to the Bill itself, there were 
a good many objections to the different 
clauses. His hon. Friend the Member for 
East Down (Mr. Rentoul) had called at- 
tention to the fact that there was no 
definition of a religious body. There 
was no definition of a place of wor- 
ship. It was a very easy thing to 
obtain registration as a Religious Body, 
and all sorts of curious places were 
used by different sects as places of 
worship. According to a Registrar 
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General’s list, the certified places in- 
eluded a subscription reading-room, a loft, 
railway arches, a club room, a cottage, a 
“ Noah’s Ark,” a Royal Amphitheatre, 
and a Gladstone Music Hall. As had 
already been pointed out, he believed, 
there ought to be some stipulation in 
the Bill with regard to the number of 
members which might regarded 
as sufficient to constitute a religious body. 
It seemed to him ridiculous that half- 
a-dozen members should club together 
and so effect enfranchisement under the 
Bill. There ought also, he thought, to 
be a certain number of years in the lease 
torun. Mr. Lawson, in his Leasehold En- 
franchisement Bill, proposed that a tenant 
who held a lease with 20 years to run 
should be at liberty to obtain enfranchise- 
ment. He could conceive a landlord 
making provision for the falling in a 
lease so that when it fell in the whole of 
the property might be dealt with in a 
| Jarge-handed manner. Supposing there 
had been a chapel standing at the corner 
of Charles Street, Berkeley Square, where 
a noble Duke had lately been making 
some great improvements, how could he 
have dealt with the property in a large- 
handed way ? How could he have 
pulled down the old buildings in order to 
rebuild with all the modern improve- 
ments and widened streets ? Objection had 
also been taken to the Bill with regard 
to its provisions on the subject of under- 


be 





leases. The Bill would enable any lessee 
to expropriate the freeholder by sub- 
|letting the property to the trustees of 
any Religious Body. The Town Holdings 
Committee never contemplated such a 
thing as that. In their Report they said 
that with regard to enfranchisement any 
such powers must “in fairness” be 
coupled with provisions— 

“To secure the reversioner both the value of 
his preperty and compensation for injury he 
may sustain by its being taken from him, and 
the expenses which he may necessarily incur.” 


The Committee’s recommendation with 


regard to places of worship re- 
ferred only to cases in which 


“land has been granted on lease by 
the frecholder.” He was afraid that 
when one of these estates was converted 
there would be some difficulty with 
regard to the convenants. This diffi- 
culty was suggested before the Town 
Holdings Committee. Mr. Parry, one of 





the Welsh witnesses, was questioned by 
G 
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Mr. Heath with regard to sanitary 
covenants (Questions 6299—6301). The 


witness said— 


“I was asked whether certain improvements 
which had been carried out at Llandudno were 
carried out by the landlord or at the expense 
of the ratepayers, and I said at the expense of 
the ratepayers. 

*“Q. Mr. Lawson asked you a question as to 
the sanitary condition, and you said that under 
the new leases the sanitary covenants were 
carried out, but under the old leases there had 
been some difficulty’?—A. I referred to Bethesda 
then. I referred to my own district, not to 
Llandudno. 

*“Q. Why were these sanitary covenants not 
carried out under the old leases?—A. Because 
the leases in a great number of cases then were 
drawn out by illiterate men—simply a rough 
paper with no proper conditions whatever that 
the landlord could take advantage of to compel 
them. 

“Q. Hee 


is so, 


That 


uld not enforce them ?=-A. 
It appeared to him that if these places 
were enfranchised at the present time, 
and the old covenants still held good— 
freehold being then subject to covenants 
—it would ‘be found that some of the old 
conditions would not promote the well- 
being, and particularly the sanitary well- 
being, of certain districts. It seemed to 
him, also, that if the House were going 
to enable the trustees of Religious Bodies 
to go to the landlord and compel him to 
let them havea freehold.it wonld not be un- 
reasonable to insert in the Billa prevision 
arranging, conversely, that the landlord 
should be able to go to a Religious Body 
and compel it to enfranchise the site of 
its chapel or meeting house. He did not 
think that what was sauce for the goose 
should not also be sauce for the gander. 
It had been by several of the 
witnesses examined before the Town 
Holdings Committee that the payment of 
rent for these sites was a stigma upon 
religion. He could never understand it 
himself, and he used to say to the wit- 
nesses—* In churches we pay pew rents, 
and we don’t consider it a stigma upon 
religion.” He did not consider the pay- 
ment of rents was a stigma upon religion 
any more than the payment of pew 
rents or payment to a collection. 
Then there was the question of 
mortgages, with regard to which he saw 
many difficulties that would arise under 
the Bill. A large sum of money was at 
the present time invested by Assurance 
Societies in the security of these buildings. 


Mr. Knowles 


said 
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According to the Report of the Star Life 
Assurance Society for 1892 the total 
sum then outstanding of the money 
advarced by that Society to different 
Religious Bodies—Wesleyan Methodist, 
Methodist, Congregationai, and Baptist 


—was £205,000. Interest was paid 
by these Religious Bodies in re- 


spect to these mortgages, and he did 
not see how the payment of rent could 
be a stigma upon religion any more than 
the payment of that interest to the 
Assurance Societies or thepayment of 
a lump sum He was in favour 
of legislation for the enfranchisement of 
these places of worship, and he had 
always said so, and the only difference 
of opinion between him and the pro- 
moters of the Bill was as to the means 
for effecting the object proposed by the 
Bill. It seemed to him to ha a sensible 
suggestion that the Bill should be made 
to form a part of the Welsh Suspensory 
sill which would be before the House ina 
few days, or, as it dealt with a subsidiary 
question, it might very well be post- 


poned until the big question of the 
Disestablishment of the Church in 
England and Wales was decided, 


Whatever happened, he hoped that the 
Bill would not referred to a 
Standing Committee, because if it were 
referred toa Standing Committee, they 
would not be able to diseuss the details of 
the Bill, as they would otherwise be—in 
fact, the Committee stage of the House 
would be avoided, and hon. Members 
would not have sufficient opportunity for 
enforcing their opinions on the Bill, He 
should say candidly that he considered the 
Bill was to some extent part of a larger 
scheme of legislation. The questions it 


be 


raised were of a social and a 
socialistic character. It was the 
first step towards — that abso'ute 


leasehold enfranchisement, which hon. 
Members who promoted the Bill had 
so keenly at heart. But he had the 
deepest sympathy with Dissenters ; 
he had helped Dissenters in every 
possible way in his own constituency, 
and as a Member of the Select Committee 
on Town Holdings, which had unanimously 
recommended the object contended for 


in the Bill, he gave his support 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, 


though he did not pledge himself to the 
action he would take when it passe 
into the Committee. 
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bighshire, E.) pointed out that, with very 
few exceptions, every Member who had 
tried to pick holes in the Bill had ended 
his speech by declaring himself in its 
favour. He had only one objection to 
the Bill, and that was that it did not go 
far enough. Twenty-three years ago 


he had had the honour of  bring- 
ing before the House, and carry- 
ing through Second Reading, a Bill 


much more elastic in character than the 
present Bill, for it proposed to give power 
to the trustees of Religious Bodies in every 
ease to acquire land for their purposes. 
The present Bill merely dealt with land 
already devoted to religious purposes, and 
it came before the House backed by an 
amount of authority such as few Bills 
rarely possessed, It had not only got in 
its favour the unanimous finding of the 
Town Holdings Committee, but in the 
last Parliament, which was very much 
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less Liberal than this, its Second Reading | 
was carried byan overwhelming majority | 


—a majority absolutely of two to one, | 


The hon. 
Rentoul), who had moved the rejection 
of the Bill, had made for a Noneonform- 
ist a most extraordinary speech, The 
hon. Member had said that it 
desirable to encourage the creation of weak 
religious Sut all the strong 
religious bodies now in existence were 
weak once, and surely the weak religious 
bodies were the bodies they should endea- 
vour to protect. Why, some 1850 years 
ago there was a weak religious body 
which numbered much more than 
12 persons, and he wondered wh t would 


bodies. 


not 


have become of the world if that 
weak religious body had not been 


allowed to meet in that Upper Chamber in 
Jerusalem. The hon. Member seemed also 
to have forgotten the saying of Scripture, 
“Where twoor three are gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 


Another objection to | 


Member for East Down (Mr. | 


Was not 


the Bill was that it practically established 


and endowed the Nonconformist Bodies. 


But were they to be told that it was | 


endowing thie 
them to buy land with 
money. The use of such 


their 
an argument 


own 


religious bodies to enable | 


*: ° : . | 
was really trifling with the time of the | 


House. The other objections which had 


been raised did uot affect the principle of 
the Bill—they 
details. 


dealt merely with its 
Tt had been said that there was 
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no definition of “ religious bodies ” in the 
Bill. Why should such a definition be 
inserted when it was not required? He 
believed they already had a judicial decision 
as to the meaning of a “religious body,” 
and if they had not it was easy for the 
Judges to give such a decision. However, 
the phrases “religious body” and “re- 
ligious worship” had been introduced over 
and over again into Acts of Parliament. 
They were contained in the Burials Act, 
which he had carried through the House. 
It had been said that no case had been 
made out for the Bill. Half a dozen 
cases had been made out. The House 
should remember that it was not easy for 
religious circumstanced to 
make out cases, and it was not always 
wlvisable to instance facts which might 
provoke retaliation on the part of those 
whose conduct was called into question. 
If the landlords were generous, if they 
recognised that property had its duties as 


bodies — so 


well as its rights, they would not be 
touched by the Bill, but if on the other 
hand they were selfish or cantankerous 
a Bill of this kind was wanted to bring 
them to their senses. 
FV iscoUNT CRANBORNE 
( Rochester ), said he desired to speak with 
the greatest respect of the Nonconformist 
Bodies of the country, and he wished as 
strongly as any Member of the House 
that they should have full opportunity of 
pursuing the worship of God according 
to their own consciences. jut he 
ventured to the House that no 
argument worthy of mention had been 
brought forward in favour of the Bill. 


remind 


Even the Home Seeretary had said 
nothing in favour of the Bill, The 


right hon. Gentleman had declared that 
the Courts Law woulkl have no 
difficulty in interpreting the clauses of 
the Bill, and such an assertion, in face of 
the difficulties put forward by the hon, 
and learned Member for East Down 
(Mr. Rentoul), was perfectly absurd. 
He did not feel he could trust the Home 
Secretary as one competent to discuss 
the questions, for the right hon, Gentle- 
man had actually that the 
voluntary schools were built and main- 
tained out of the National funds. If the 
right hon, Gentleman did not know that 
nearly all the voluntary schools were 
built by private funds, he was not com- 
petent to discuss these questions in the 
House. What were the arguments put 
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forth in support of the Bill? It had 
been said that the Church possessed the 
compulsory powers granted in the Bill. 
Would it be believed that these com- 
pulsory powers had never been put into 
operation in recent years—if they 
had ever been put into operation 
at all—and the attempts which 
had been made by his hon. Friends, time 
after time, to repeal these powers had 
been defeated by hon. Gentlemen from 
Wales. The hon. Member for Mid- 
Glamorgan (Mr. S. Evans) had cited a 
case in which the trustees of a chapel 
had received notice to quit in the middle 
of the term of a 99 years’ lease. Was 
that possible ? Could the covenants of 
the lease have been broken in that 
fashion ? 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS said that the lady 
who granted the lease found, afterwards, 
that she had not power to grant it, 

Viscount CRANBORNE | asked 
was the time of the House to be 
taken up with such cases ¢ Here was an 
illegal lease granted by a lady who had 
no power to grant it, and vet it was put 
forward by the hon. Member as a reason 
for passing the Bill. Another case cited 
was that of a chapel in the City of Lon- 
don. The land on which the chapel was 
built had become very valuable at the 
end of the lease : an increased rent was 
asked by the landlord, but the trustees 
found themselves unable to pay it. But 
that difficulty would arise under the Bill 
if passed, and under any other Bill. 
Another case put forward was that of a 
Wesleyan chapel which was built under 
certain covenants and were very restriec- 
tive. But why did the trustees agree to 
these covenants ? The trustees must 
have known very well that by accepting 
the lease they were bound by the cove- 
nants, and having agreed to them did 
not see why the trustees should now come 
to Parliament for relief. How would the 
Bill meet the difficulty of under-leasing ? 
—the difficulty in the case of land which 
had been originally leased by the land- 
lord to a private person and under-let by 
that person to a religious body ? Would 
it be fair in a case of that kind that the 
landlord should be deprived of the pos- 
session of this land altogether ? Then there 
was the question of a change of denomi- 
nation. A landlord might have let his land 
for the erection of a chapel of a certain 
denomination. But if that denomina- 
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tion changed its views, or parted with 
its interest in the chapel, what power 
of restraint had the landlord under 
the Bill? Then there was the ques- 
tion of the difficulty of defining of 
what a Religious Body was. He had 
had something to do with the preparation 
of a Bill for the removal of the necessity 
for the presence of a registrar in Non- 
conformist chapels on the occasions of 
marriages, and the great difficulty ex- 
perienced was the difficulty of defining 
what a religious body was. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H, 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.), said that 
had not been the difficulty. The difficulty 
was found in confining the operation of 
the Act within certain well defined limits. 

Viscount CRANBORNE, said that 
might have been so. However, on 
the general principle of the Bill, the 
objection he ventured to raise was an 
objection to the proposed meddling with 
contracts which had already been freely 
entered into by persons capable of 
knowing what they were doing. 
It was impossible to dissociate the 
Bill from ether Bills for leasehold 
enfranchisement which had been sub- 
mitted to the House. There was a well- 
defined purpose on the part of certain 
Members of the House to give power to 
leaseholders to enfranchise their leases, 
It appeared to him that that would be 
most demoralising in its effeet, and he 
hoped the House would never give it its 
sanction. He recognised that there was 
a difficulty to be met, or that there might 
be a difficulty to be met. If hon. Geutle- 
men could prove that Nonconformists 
had great difficulty in acquiring places 
for their religious services a case would 
have been made out for relief, but he 
thought the relief should not take the 
shape of the present Bill. He would 
prefer to see what some people looked 
upon #s a more stringent measure— 
namely, a Bill which would provide for 
the enforced sale of land under certain 
conditions to religious bodies. Such a 
Bill would, he thought, be more moral 
and more satisfactory than the Bill under 
discussion. He would not give power to 
any private body to go to a landlord, and 
say “give me your land at a certain 
figure ?” But it was worth consideration 
whether it would not be possible for a 
Nonconformist Body which could prove 
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to some public authorities that it was a 
bona fide religious body, and that it had 
a considerable number of adherents in 
the locality, to obtain absolute power to 
procure the land it wanted for the pur- 
poses of building. That seemed to him 
to be the only way out of the difficulty. 
But no public authority of any kind 
intervened under the present Bill, and it 
was thle first time in Parliamentary 
legislation that it was proposed that a 
man’s land should be taken from him 
simply by the wish of some private 
individual or private corporation. 

An hon. Member : “ Railways.” 

Viscount CRANBORNE said the 
Railway Companies had to come to Par- 
liament for powers to take land, and if a 
Nonconformist Body came before Par- 
liament and proved it required land for a 
chapel he was sure Parliament would 
give them relief. It appeared to him that 
it was necessary for the protection of the 
rights of private individuals that some 
public authority should intervene, and 
perhaps some scheme might be devised 
iy which some public department could 
in bona fide cases of religious bodies re- 
quiring land give powers for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of the land without 


such bodies having to undergo the 
enormous expense ef pushing a_ Bill 


through Parliament. He was sure that 
would be a far more complete and a far 
juster measure than the present Bill, which 


proposed the breaking of contracts 
voluntarily entered into merely for 


the benefit of one party in the contract. 

Mr. Warner rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put the 
Question. 

Mr. J. E. W. ADDISON (Ashton- 
under-Lyne) said he was strongly in 
favour of the Bill in its present form, 
In taking up that position he had not 
been in the least influenced by the number 
of cases of hardship which had been cited 
by hon. Members who spoke in support of 


the Bill. These things might happen 
under any conditions. He went on a 


wider and a broader principle—namely, 
that it was desirable, in the interest of 
religious bodies and in the interest of the 
community, that churches and chapels 
should be freehold and not leasehold. 
They all knew, that not only in the Chureh 
of England, but in the various Protestant 
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denominations the chapel was the centre 
of the social and religious life of every 
district ; it was the place on which the 
members of the congregations liked to 
spend their money and to decorate and 
beautify it, but their interest in the build- 
ing was not so keen if the site was lease- 
hold, and subject to the restrictions to 
which all leasehold property was subject. 
It would be a great outrage on such 
religious communities if they were at 
the end of a lease compelled either to 
part with their chapel altogether or make 
fresh terms with the landlord. An ob- 
jection had been raised to the Bill that it 
did not provide for the absolute freehold, 
but merely gave perpetuity leases. But 
that was a mistake. The Bill provided 
for a perpetual rent charge, which was 
the ordinary tenure on which land was 
held in Lancashire. They were free from 
all covenants, and so long as they paid 
the rent charge they had what was equal 
to the freehold of the land. That was 
the sort of tenure proposed by the Bill, 
and it was one there was no difficulty 
whatever in creating. Something had 
heen said, too, about this Bill being con- 
fiscation. But surely if the full price 
of the day was paid to the landlord for 
his land, which he had already parted 
with, it would not be confiscation. There 
would be no difficulty in ascertaining in 
the County Court what the land was 
worth, and in fixing the price to be paid 
by way of a perpetual rent annuity. It 
was done every day, and he did not see 
where the injustice came in in taking the 
land from the landlord when he was paid 
the full price for it. Complaint had been 
made that the Bill contained no definition 
of a religious body. The promoters of 
the Bill would have been very unwise if 
they had attempted any such definition, 
No definition of a religious body could be 
given without too much being included 
or too much being excluded. The Bill 
defined “a place of worship” as meaning 
“any church, chapel, or meeting-house 
belonging to, or held in trust for, a 
religious body, for the purpose of and 
used by such religious body for religious 
worship.” ‘That seemed to him to answer 
all the objections raised on that point, for 
any lawyer exercising common-sense 
would have no doubt whatever that 
that meant a building wholly devoted 
to religious worship by a religious 
body holding it according to trust. Then 
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with regard to sub-tenants and sub-ieases, 
everybody knew that no sub-lease could 
be made if the original lessor put a 
covenant in the agreement against it, and 
no landlord had a right to complain of 
the granting of such leases if he had not 
inserted in his original lease a proviso 
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prohibiting them from being granted. 
There was one remark of the Home 


Secretary with which he did not agree. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
convey that this Bill did not confer a 
privilege on religious bodies and was not 
an endowment of religious bodies. 
Undoubtedly to allow these religious 
bodies to come into the possession of the 
sites of their chapels compulsorily was, 
so far, giving them a privilege. But it 


was a privilege the House gladly gave 
them. He had endeavoured to show 


that this Bill ought to pass in the interest 
of the religious bodies themselves. He 
might go on another ground, that it was 
the interest of the Church of England to 
which he belonged. The interest of the 
Church of England was founded upon 
doing away with all those inequalities 
which created irritation in the minds of 
Nonconformists. He had always thought 
it was the interest of the Church that 
every possible privilege should be granted 
to these religious bodies. He viewed 
the privilege contained in the Bill as one 
of them, and he gave that privilege very 
freely indeed, because it tended to pro- 
mote good feeling between the different 
religious forces of the country and to 
promote that religious peace which more 
than anything else was the foundation of 
our prosperity. 

*Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD-DIGBY 
(Dorset, N.), said the Bill was backed 
by hon. Members from Wales, and one 
could not help feeling how refreshing it 
was to find among these hon. Gentlemer 
the spirit of establishing and endowing 
Churches, especially in these days of 
rumours of the disestablishment and the 
disendowment of the most powerful 
religious body in the country. He was 
a Churchman, but he was on terms of 


great friendship with many Noncon- 
formists. He knew nothing about the 


landlords of Wales, but he did know some- 
thing about the landlords of England, 
and in his part of England it was not an 
uncommon thing, if the Nonconformists 
wanted land for their chapels, for the 
Jandlords to give them that land without 
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charging them anything for it. It 


struck him that if the sites of chapels 
were given in this way, the temptation 
not to pay rent—as the payment of rent 
was a slur on religion, so one hon. Mem- 
ber had said—would be avoided. That 
convenient article of faith—that no rent 
should be paid—which had come from 
Ireland, had not perhaps at the present time 
advanced further than Wales ; but if, 
as in the case of a number of agricultural 
districts with which he was acquainted, 
sites for Nonconformist chapels were 
given for nothing, the temptation of not 
paying rent would be avoided. In con- 
nection with this question, there were 
two modes of letting ; there was first 
the building lease. He was strongly in 
favour of Nonconformist religious bodies 
—he should like to add Christian reli- 
gious bodies, soas toexclude Buddhists and 
Mohammedans—laving the privilege of 
compulsorily enfranchising the sites of 
their chapels; but it was only right to 
claim for the landlord the same right of 
compelling religious bodies to eufranchise 
if he wished todo so. If there was to 
be coercion and compulsory powers let 
the coercion and compulsory powers apply 
to both sides. But there were other 
forms of letting ; there were cases where 
a landlord leased a house or other build- 
ingasachapel. He knew a case in which 
the landowner granted a building lease, 
and a house was built in connection with a 
large and well-known school in the West 
of England. That house was built 
a house for boxrding scholars attending 
that school, but the lease was ultimately 
sold to another body—an alien and 
foreign body—whick happened to be a 
Roman Catholic body. [Cries of “Oh, 
oh!”] He was not ashamed to call them so; 
therefore if they gave the right of 
enfranchisement they should give security, 
so us to prevent the introduction of 
bodies of that kind, against the wishes 
of the landlord and the wishes of the 
people, ina thoroughly Protestant district. 
That was one case he would not like to 
see coming under this Bill. He would 
like to suggest that there should be an 
appeal on the part of the landowner to 
some public body, as to whether the case 
for enfranchisement was a complete case 
or not. He thought the vast majority 
of landowners were perfectly ready to 
afford every facility they possibly could 
to people to carry on their Christian 
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worship in the way they liked best. 
That being so he was not opposed to the 
Bill, and would not vote against it. 

*CoLonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) said 
he had supported the Bill two years ago, 
and he would support it now again for 
the reason that he believed it to be a 
conservative measure. The increase of 
freeholders would add to the stability of 
the State. In Ireland they had done 
away with dual ownership, and free- 
holders had been created there by public 
money ; and surely they should encourage 
in England persons to become freeholders 
who desired to become freeholders out of 
funds contributed by themselves. He 
knew what harm could be done a Bill by 
hon. Members speaking even in its sup- 
port, and delaying the Question being put ; 
therefore for the purpose of setting a good 
example he would leave out all the rest 
of his remarks. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, E.) 
expressed his entire sympathy with the 
Bill now before the House. He wished 
to dissociate himself altogether from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
East Down (Mr. Rentoul), who repre- 
sented the coustituency in which he 
lived. He had voted for the hon. Member, 
but on this occasion they took different 
sides. He hoped the House would speedily 
pass this Bill into law, and he desired in the 
name of the Nonconformists of Ulster to 
express his sympathy with the Noncon- 
formists of England and Wales, although 
he was a membér of the Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, and not a Noneon- 
formist. He hoped, in the name of civil 
and religious liberty, that this Bill would 
pass. 

Mr J. CUMMING MACDONA 
(Rotherhithe, Southwark) said, that as 
one of the few Members of the House 
who had for some years occupied the 
honoured position of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and 
speaking for the first time in the House 
of Commons, he was glad to support the 
principle of this Bill. He believed it 
was one of justice to the Nonconformists, 
and as such it would have his earnest 
support. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, that in 
the diseussions which took place on the 
Bill two years ago, he had pointed out 
that he would be happy to support it if 
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it contained a reverter clause, and a pro- 
mise was given that such a clause would 
be put into the Bill when it came 
again before the House. He now found, 
however, that no reverter clause was in 
the Bill. He was one of those who felt 
that sites required for religious purposes 
should be granted at the smallest possible 
rent. In fact, he had granted sites on 
such terms on a great many occasions, 
and only very recently he granted two 
sites for religious purposes at the nominal 
rent of five shillings per annum. In one 
of these cases the congregation grew so 
large that an application was made for 
another site to build a chapel of much 
larger dimensions. He naturally thought 
that the old site would be handed over 
in consideration of the new site, but that 
was not so, for another application was 
made that the old site should be retained 
for the building of a row of cottages, 
In common fairness he hoped that the 
promoters of the Bill would insert in it 
a reverter clause, in order to safeguard 
the interests of property holders in cases 
such as that he had mentioned. Pro- 
perties in Wales were honeycombed with 
places of worship—he knew one pro- 
perty which had hundreds of those 
chapels—and he thought the owners of 
these properties should be protected by a 
reverter clause, providing that the land 
should go back again to its owners when 
it ceased to be used for religious pur- 
poses. There was another matter that 
he wished to call attention to. In the 
East End of London it was a common 
practice to use Nonconformist chapels 
for political meetings. He thought there 
should be a clanse in the Bill to prevent 
that. However, he did not intend ta 
vote against the Bili, because he thought 
it was a proper Bill, but he hoped its 
promoters would give him some assurance 
that a reverter clause would be inserted 
in it. 

An hon. Member: It is in the Bill, 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Mr. S. T. EVANS moved that the 
Bill be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law and Courts of Justice and 
Legal Procedure. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on Law, &c, 
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CHEAP TRAINS (LONDON) BILL.—(No. 25.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich), in moving the Second 
Reading of the Bill, said that any one 
acquainted with the East End of London, 
and saw the poverty and the number of 
little children in the crowded thorough- 
fares, must agree that anything that 
would assist the working men to get out 
into the country after they had done 
their work, and to return to work in the 
morning, must be a great advantage to 
the working classes. This Bill was a 
very small Bill, but he maintained that it 
Was a very important one. In 1883 the 
Cheap Trains Act was passed, and that 
Act gave to the President of the Board 
of Trade the power of arranging at 
what time workmen’s trains should run 
between 6 in the evening and 8 in the 
morning, and also gave over to the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
power of deciding at what fares. There 
had been since that time an enormous 
quantity of workmen’s trains started, but 
they still found large districts without 
any workmen's trains whatever, and the 
reason was that people would not build 
workmen's cottages in the suburbs unless 
they knew the fare that would be charged 
by the railway companies, because the 
cost of the fare had to be added to the 
rent. The statutory fare was ld. per 
mile, and consequently any one residing 12 
miles from London would have to pay 2s. 
per day or 12s, per week. In consequence 
of this, by the wisdom of Parliament, 
working-class trains were started, and 
they had evidence before them that they 
were most successful wherever these 
trains were started, and that in the 
districts in which they were started the 
poor workmen went to reside and formed 
large communities. On the Great 
Eastern Railway there were many trains 
going backwards and forwards con- 
veying these poor workers, but on the 
Midland Railway there was but one 
coming to London, and that at 6 
o'clock in the morning, consequently 
workmen's houses were not built in that 
direction. On the Great Western main 
line not a single workmen’s train came to 
London, and they ail knew there was a 
large district there that could be easily 
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developed. The Bill he was now moving 
the Second Reading of did not in any 
way interfere with the power of the 
President of the Board of Trade, nor 
were the railway companies interfered 
with by the Bill. The Bill simply fixed 
arate, and that rate was this: For all 
distances not exceeding five miles the 
fare should be 2d., including the return ; 
five miles and not exceeding 10 miles the 
fare should be 4d.; 10 miles but not 
exceeding 15 the fare to be 6d. ; and 15 
miles but not exceeding 20 miles the fare 
should be 8d. That arrangement he 
believed was one that would pay and 
would be satisfactory, and it was an 
arrangement which he hoped would 
eventually be the basis under which all 
railway companies would be able to work. 
Last year the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany agreed to give similar rates to 
these, and he informed the House on the 
12th May last that he had a letter, signed 
by J. Bell, the Manager, on behalf of 
the Metropolitan Railway Company, 
running as follows :— 

* We will undertake, as from the Ist proximo, 
to adopt the following scale of fares—namely, 
for five miles and under, twopence; for five 
miles and under 10 miles, fourpence; for 10 
miles and under 15 miles, sixpence ; including 
return in each case. Daily and weekly tickets 
on that basis.” 

And, furthermore, the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company introduced a clause in their 
Bill that they would carry passengers at 
the same rate as the Metropolitan, 
That, therefore, was most satisfactory. 
The Metropolitan proceeded to run those 
trains at that price, but it would be a 
great advantage to the working classes 
if we could establish, so to speak, a 
similar zone on all the other Metropolitan 
railways. Houses would be built in dif- 
ferent localities, and every workman would 
kuow, if he was a certain distance from 
the terminus, what fare he would have 
to pay. In Hungary the zone system 
had been a very great success, and they 
had all read how the zone system worked 
there. In Hungary the distance of the 
first zone is 15 miles, and there they 
were carried for sixpence. The second 
zone went to 25 miles, which was one 
shilling for third-class passengers. The 
third zone was 34 miles, which was one- 
and-sixpence. Those charges were 
considerably less than the charges he 


was proposing to be adopted by the Bill. 
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In 1891 he brought forward a similar 
Bill, and was met by the right hon. 
Baronet the late President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hieks - Beach) 
with the reply that he thought the 
London County Council should deal with 
this subject. Well, the London County 
Council had dealt with the subject to a 
certain extent; they had issued a very 
voluminous Report, making a comparison 
of the last year, and it had been 
calculated, no doubt, with a deal of 
trouble. They had also set forth in this 
Report what they would advise the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) to 
do. He knew the right hon. Gentleman 
to be a very industrious, hard-working 
man, and he was perfectly certain he had 
the interest of the working classes at 
heart, and no doubt in due course he 
would do his best to further the interests 
of the workers of this great Metropolis, 
for he well knew what a large and im- 
portant body they were. When dealing 
with the working classes it would be well 
for him to state, and for the House to 
remember, that in the Metropolis they 
had not only thousands, but tens of 
thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of 
working men who were not employed in 
the building trades. They had very 
large factories in London, and the 
principal portion of the working classes 
of London did not go to their work 
until nearly 8 o'clock in the morning. 
The Bill did not propose to alter the 
present Statute with respect to work- 
men’s trains arriving at their destination 
before 8 o'clock in the morning, but 
these people could not live in the country 
without houses to live in. The recom- 
mendations of the Public Health and 
Housing Committee of the London 
County Council are as follows :— 
“Further suggestions indicative of improve- 
ments required in the service of Workmen's 
Trains, being supplemental to those set out 
at the end of the first Report. 

“1, That in the case of the neighbourhoods 
or stations to which special attention is called in 
the above Reports, and which are served by no 
workmen's trains, pressure should at once be 
brought to bear upon the railway companies 
concerned to provide suitable train accommoda- 
tion. 

“The case of the stations on the Great Wes- 
tern Railway main line between Southall and 
Paddington, and of the district outside Willes- 
den on the North Western and Great Western 
lines, are particularly referred to, 
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“2. That all trains leaving stations within 
the limits of the workmen's train system, and 
timed to reach the London terminus up to 
8 a.m., should be regarded as workmen’s trains. 

“3, That more adequate provision should be 
made for workmen's down trains from the Lon- 
don termini to stations within the limits, above 
mentioned, to serve workmen living in London 
but working in the outskirts, and that such 
trains should start up to 7.30 a.m, 

“4. Referring to the suggestion already 
made, that in addition to daily tickets monthly 
or quarterly season tickets should be issued, 
attention is called to the fact that nearly all of 
the companies allow quarterly season tickets at 
half the ordinary charge to issue to pupil 
teachers, students, and apprentices under 18 
years of age learning a trade or profession, and 
that to extend this advantage to workmen and 
others practising a vocation which compels them 
to travel at an early hour, including women and 
girls, seems but natural. 

“5. That where there is not sufficient 3rd 
Class accommodation by any workmen's trains, 
and carriages of a better class form parts of the 
trains, workmen should be permitted to use the 
higher class carriages without risk of penalties 

“6. That on the main point, viz. that of 
the common basis on which workmen's fares 
should be fixed, whilst affirming the view 
already expressed, that the matter is one for 
the joint consideration of the companies them- 
selves, it is believed that the true solution of 
the problem lies in the establishment of some 
zone system, treating each terminal station as 
the centre, and fixing the cost of tickets ace 
cordingly, such tickets to be good for all 
stations within the particular zone, and regard 
being had in fixing the zones to the desirability 
from a public point of view of offering induce- 
ments to the working classes to make their 
homes as far as reasonably practicable from the 
centre of London, For example, there might 
be three distances or zones, the first covering 
5 miles, the second 10, and third 15 miles and 
upwards.” 

He was not always in accord with the 
Lonéon County Council, but he thought 
this recommendation of theirs was very 
good indeed. In fact, in his previous 
Bills he thought a halfpenny a mile, 
including return, would be a right and 
proper fare, but in view of the recommen- 
dation of the London County Council, 
and after consultation with friends, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be far better to have the maxi- 
mum rates fixed, as provided in this Bill, 
for each of the zones, and when that was 
established it was anticipated the work- 
ing classes would go further away to 
reside, and that the people would greatly 
improve in health, The Bill did not 
interfere with the action of the Railway 
Companies or the action of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, it rather 
strengthened the hands of the right hon, 
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Gentleman, and enabled him to set forth 
what should be a good and proper rate. 
Railway Companies at the present time 
were receiving, in his opinion, very harsh 
treatment from some of the public. He 
knew there were few agencies that had 
done more for Great Britain than the 
Railway Companies, but each Railway 
Company had a different interest, and this 


Cheap Trains 


question of workmen's trains had not 
received that kind of consideration it 
ought to have received; he therefore 


hoped that the House would adopt the 
principle of the Bill. He ought to men- 
tion he had deviated somewhat from 
his former proposal, with respect to work- 
men being allowed to return at five 
o'clock on weck-days and twelve o'clock 
on Saturdays. He had been making 
sareful inquiries since then, and he found 


that all railways now running work- 
men’s trains were more lenient. still, 


and allowed workmen to return at four 
o’clock on week-days, and twelve o'clock 
on Saturdays. But having regard to the 
fact that on certain days when it was wet, 
or from other reasons, workmen were not 
always able to work when they arrived, 
he would urge that Railway Companies 
should divide the return traffic over all 
their trains so that such workmen should 
not be compelled to wait until the speci- 
fied time for returning. He submitted 
the Bill to the House, and he believed 
that if it was passed speculative builders 
and building societies would proceed to 
build houses for the working classes to 
live in, It was impossible for the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to ask the 


Railway Companies to run trains until 
there were passengers to carry, but they 


could not have these unless houses were 
provided for their accommodation, and, 
therefore, if the House would only fix a 
scale of charges which would be fair both 
to the Railway Companies and the work- 
ing classes, he was confident that houses 
would soon be provided, the result of 
which would be that London would 
become less congested, and the health of 
the poor, and particularly the poor 
children they now found in the narrow 
courts and alleys, would be considerably 
improved. 

Sir F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge) said, he seconded 
the Second Reading of the Bill, which he 
thought was a great improvement uponany 
Bill yet brought into the House upen this 
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subject. The other Bills to which 
the hon. Member had referred were 
of too limited a character, and only 


allowed workmen residing within a 
short distance of London to come in to 
their work. Now, if they only went a 
short distance out of London, the price 
of land for building was nearly as high 
as it was in London itself, and there- 
fore it was only by going further 
afield that they were able to get better 


air and cheaper buildings. What was 
wanted was that the workmen should 
get purer air and cheap means of 
living, and he thought if the House 
passed this Bill these requirements 
would be met. When the Bill was in- 
troduced before the radius was so 


small, there was really no part of London 
that was not within its limits, but the 
Bill now proposed to take in the whole 
Metropolitan Police area, including 
Watford, Uxbridge, Staines, Sevenoaks, 
Epping, and many other places, all of 
which were brought within the radius of 
the Bill, and they were all parts where 


there were great quantities of land 
available for building purposes, and 
when workmen’s houses were built it 


would do a great deal towards removing 
the congestion that existed in London. 
He believed the Bill would have the 
effect of increasing the profits of the 
railway companies, and therefore it 
would be short-sighted poliey on the 
part of the companics to oppose it. It 
was well known that the greater part of 
the profit made by every railway com- 
pany came from the third-class passenger 
trafic, and therefore he thought the Bill 
was one that should commend itself to 
every one. He had great pleasure in 
seconding it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 


time.”"—( Sir J. Blundell Maple.) 


*Sin J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said he should not divide against 
the Second Reading of the Bill, but he 
wanted to call the attention of the House 
to the actual position of affairs at the 
present moment, No one respected 
more than he did the motives of his 
hon, Friends—namely, to get people out 
of London into the country. Some of 
them who lived in the country and 
resided in London for short periods 
knew perfectly well that London was 
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not a paradise, and he was very anxious 
to do all that was reasonable and right 
to assist the working classes of London 
in getting into the country, not only 
for the sake of the people but in order 
that the railway companies might make 
a profit for themselves. But what were 
the powers of the Board of Trade at tiis 
moment ? The Board of Trade had 
very large powers indeed; they could 
regulate within certain limits the times 
at which workmen’s trains should run, 
and, through the railway companies, the 
fares to be paid. This Bill went only 
one step further, as he understood it, 
than the Board of Trade powers at the 


present moment, and that, the hon. 
Member stated, was the establishment 
of zones, peremptory zones, These 


zones were to apply to every railway 
coming into London, regardless of the 
circumstances under which they had 
been constructed. The circumstances 
of railways differed very much, indeed, 
The Great Eastern charged low prices, 
for this reason: In making their Shore- 
ditch Station they had to pull down an 
enormous number of workmen's houses, 
and the choice was given to them 
of finding accommodation for the people 
in the neighbourhood of the station, or 
affording facilities for their living in the 
country. But the right hon, Gentleman 
who brought in the Bill did not propose 
to put on all the other Railway Com- 
panies the low fares of the Great Eastern. 
Then the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
coln on their extension to London entered 
into an arrangement with the Metro- 
politan Railway Company by which cer- 
tain charges were fixed. He thought it 
would be more fair to the Railway Com- 
panies if they had an opportunity of 
appearing before a Committee of the 
House and stating whether they had 
any objection to the establishment of 
zone fares. It appeared to him that if 
the House agreed to the Second Reading 
of this Bill—and he, for one, did not 
quarrel with the principle of the Bill— 
it should be referred to some tribunal, 
either a Select or Standing Committee, 
so that the Railway Companies might 
appear and make their objections, or 
offer suggestions as to the scale of fares 
and such regulations as would suit the 
character of the traffic. With regard to 
the return of workmen by any train, he 
thought it would be most inconvenient. 
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If the Bill were given a Second Read- 
ing he would appeal to the President 
of the Board of Trade to have it sent 
to a Select Committee, or some other 
similar tribunal. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) quite agreed with the hon. 


Member who had just sat down (Sir J. 
Pease) that there was a tribunal—namely, 
the Board of Trade—that had proved 
itself capable of dealing with the ques- 
tion, at all events to some extent ; but it 
must be apparent to anyoue, who had any 
kind of recollection of what had taken 
place in the only cases that had come 
before the Board of ‘Trade, that there 
was a great difficulty in putting the 
Board of Trade in motion, because it 
involved, or might involve, considerable 
cost. Supposing there was an absence 
of workmen's trains, who was there to 


take the matter up on behalf of the 
working men? There was no one, 


because what was everyone's business 
was the business of no one. What he 
should like to see was something more 
definite than was laid down in the Cheap 
Traizs Act of 1883, referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, and which was a pro- 
vision enabling the Board of Trade to 
call upon a Railway Company, if suffi- 
cient workmen's trains were not provided, 
to provide such workmen's trains as 
appeared to the Board to be reasonable. 
The House would observe that in the 
Act there were two sets of trains; but 
there was nothing to tell what was a 
workmen's train, and he need hardly 
say that if the fares were not properly 
adjusted the trains would be altogether 
useless for workmen. What they were 
doing was, they were insisting on the 
right of the workmen to their trains ; 
and not only that, but showing that it 
was in the interests of the companies 
themselves that they should provide these 
trains. He would endeavour to sustain 
his proposition on those points if the 
House would follow him for a moment 
or two. The 5th and 6th Vic., chap. 73, 
Section 2, imposed a railway passenger 
duty on Railway Companies. That was 
at 5 per cent. The 7th and 8th Vic., 
Section 6, provided that the companies 
should run cheap trains at ld. per mile, 
and, in consideration of their running 
these trains, they were exempted from 
duty in regard to them. He next came 
to the Act of 1883, dealing with the 
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provision in regard to cheap trains. It 
made provision for cheap trains at Id. 
per mile, but it also provided for work- 
men’s trains,and showed that, in conside- 
ration of their running those trains, they 
could have the duty reduced to 2 per 
cent. That was provided for by one 
section, which he need not, however, 
trouble the House by reading. He 
would like the House, however, to see 
how that state of things affected the 
companies. He found, by the Returns of 
the Board of Trade, that there was a 
very considerable difference between the 
amount paid by the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company in duty in the year 1884 
and the amount paid in 1882, The figures 
had been quoted before the Railway 
Commissioners, in the presence of the 
traffic managers, and they remained un- 
challenged. The traffic managers de- 
elared in evidence that they had had 
ordinary passenger trains between 5 
o'clock and 8 a.m., and none of them 
paid; on the contrary, each of them 
meant an absolute loss, But they put on 
workmen’s.trains, and that portion of the 
traffic paid them. It was greatly to their 
advantage—as it was to the credit of this 
company—that they had put on the trains 
ordered by the Commissioners, at the 
fares fixed by that body, and that they 
had also arranged a service running a 
larger number of trains from Baker Street 
to Neasden than they were required to 
do. There could be no doubt that the 
workmen's trains would be very remu- 
nerative, and they would be of great 
value to workmen who wished to get 
fresh air, and whose families were bound 
to be happier and more content if living 
in the suburban districts. It was 
perfectly obvious that the regular pas- 
sengers did not go in or out of London 
before 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning. 
The regular traffic might be said to com- 
mence at 8.30. It was very difficult for 
the ordinary man—the working man—to 
proceed by deputation to the Board of 
Trade. The House could assist in secur- 
ing what they ought to have—a good 
supply of cheap trains for workmen, 
and he hoped it would do so. He had 
pleasure in supporting the measure. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, 
N.) said, they had heard from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House that he supported the Bill be- 
cause it provided for cheap trains. He 
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wished to say that while he supported 
it for that reason, too, he also supported 
it because he was glad to see that there 
was adesire on the part of the promoters to 
introduce the zone system on railways 
into England. This system had hardly 
been considered by the companies at 
the present time, but he thought it 
ought to be appiied to the railways that 
served London. The powers of the 
Board of Trade were much too limited in 
connection with this matter. There was 
no power on the part of the Board of 
Trade to enforce the running of cheap 
trains, All the power that Board 
hal was to report an insufficient 
number of cheap trains, and ask the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue to 
see that the companies paid the passenger 
duty in full, That was hardly a sufficient 
basis upon which to place the right of 
the Board of Trade to interfere, and 
he hoped the hands of the Board 
of Trade would be — strengthened, 
so that the companies might be com- 
pelled to discharge their duty to the 
public. Some of the larger Railway 
Companies were under no direct 
statutory obligation, however, to run 
any cheap trains—such companies as the 
Great Northern, the Great Western, and 
the London and North Western. These 
companies, not being under statutory 
obligation, did very little towards 
cheapening trains on behalf of the work- 
men. The Great Eastern was under 
some statutory obligation, but that 
company supplied a large number of 
trains—a number far beyond that in- 
cluded in the obligation. They had, 
indeed, a better service than any other 
company, and they got their reward 
in a heavy and most remuner tive 
tratlic. The other lines, as he had said, 
were not affected by Statute Law. These 
companies served important districts, 
and he thought the Board of Trade could 
not do better than consider whether they 
could not be compelled to run workmen’s 
trains in accordance with the require- 
ments of the people. The great monopoly 
which these companies enjoyed was sub- 
ject to one primary condition—and that 
was, that the requirements of the public 
should be met, and it was only just that 
increased obligations should be im- 
posed with the increase of the popula- 
tion of London and the consequent 
necessity for a larger number of trains. 
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He did not rise for the purpose of going 
into detail. He wished to express his 
strong desire to help as far as he could in 
carrying this very useful Bill. There was 
no use in their talking about the urgency 
of relieving the congestion among the 
population of London, and about pro- 
viding better homes for the workmen of 
the City unless they dealt with the 
matter in a practical spirit. The cost 
of reaching the outer suburbs was at 
present prohibitive to workmen ; and 
unless they afforded facilities for the 
workman to get from his house to his 
work and from his work to his house, 
they were only wasting time talking 
about the enormous advantage to the 
workman of having better and more com- 
fortable homes outside the Metropolis. 
The practical way was to enable the 
workman to get in and out of London 
by cheap trains. He hoped this Bill 
would do much in that direction, and he 
gave it a most cordial support. 

*Mr. W. SAUNDERS (Newington, 
Walworth) said, he would like to add 
just a word or two to the discussion. 
One matter to which he would direct 
attention was the passenger traffic in the 
middle of the day and the advantage that 
would be gained by an increase in the 
traffic for pleasure. For hours in each 
day there were running in and out of 
London a large number of passenger 
trains that were nearly empty. If 
the fares were reduced these trains 
would be crowded by poor people 
anxious for a little of the country air. 
He had brought this aspect of the case 
before Railway Companies, and it was 
admitted that there would be no practical 
difficulty in taking thousands of children 
into the ccuntry in the afternoon and 
bringing them back in the evening ; but 
they could not grant reductions as they 
were bound to act together, one company 
could not do what another would not do, 
and it would be a very difficult matter to 
get general consent. They should have 
cheap trains running in the direction that 
people wanted to go—especially poor 
people and children. The County 
Council had urged the question of giving 
these facilities for mid-day pleasure 
traffic, and he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade would do something towards 
carrying out the objects of the Council 
in this matter. 
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Mr. D. R. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 


versity): I desire to say a very few 
words on this question. I do so as one 
who has connection with the London and 
North Western Railway, to which refer- 
ence has been made in the course of the 
debate. In the first place, I would like 
to express my eutire sympathy—and I 
think I may say the sympathy of the 
Directors—with the object of the Bill 


before the House. At the same 
time, I would say that if the Bill 
should pass in its present form 


it would create considerable injustice to 
these great companies, and it would cer- 
tainly create very great inconvenience, 
because the Bill—whatever its intentions 
are or those of its promoters—is admittedly 
an attempt by one sweeping provision to 
draw a hard and fast line as to what is a 
fair charge for those using the railways. 
The matter of fares is one that neces- 
sarily involves a good many considera- 
tions relating to railway management. 
It is a matter involving complicated con- 
siderations. I do not wish to say one 
word in opposition to the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, nor shall I enter into any 
controversial point or anything that I 
might for a time be prepared to dispute. 
The discussion has been conducted in a 
spirit of fairness, and that is the best 
spirit in which these discussions can be 
conducted. I only desire to say this: 
that I agree with the suggestion that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade should refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee of the House to 
be dealt with in a practical way. That 
is the most careful and practical way in 
which it can be disposed of, for there are 
many points which the right hon. Gentle- 
man will understand could not be dealt 
with in the House itself. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is willing to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, the com- 
panies, I am satisfied, will be quite 
willing to go before the Committee, and 
place before it any information that may 
help towards a conclusion satisfactory 
to both them and the public. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, there was a distinction to be drawn 
between workmen’s trains and other 
trains, and he would direct the attention 
of the House to the charges set forth in 
maximum in the Bill—charges of which 
there might be a tendency on the part of 
the companies to take advantage. 
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Tre PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brigitside) : Yes ; they might do that. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he agreed 
with what had been stated with regard 
to the system of workmen’s trains on the 
Great Eastern. That company ran 
trains for over 10 miles at a fare of 2d. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: That 
is by Statute. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said ‘in this way 
the company went beyond the require- 
ments of the Statute, and, also, they went 
far beyond any other line having termini 
in the Metropolis, by running such a 
number of trains per day. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 
would urge upon the London and 
North Western Company the desirability 
of following the example of the Great 
Eastern. The Londonand North Western, 
the Midland, and the Great Northern, 
stood out in London as absolutely making 
no effort to deal with this question. He 
thought it only right that attention 
should be drawn to the generosity of one 
company where the public interests 
were concerned, If the Bill went 
to a Committee he had hopes that 
action of the Great Eastern would be 
considered, so that the facilities on other 
lines might be increased. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I need scarcely 
say that I have listened with satisfaction 
to the desire expressed by hon. Gentle- 
men on all sides of the House to 
strengthen the hands of the Board of 
Trade in dealing with these matters. I 
will only detain the House for a very 
short time in relation to this. Every 
Member of the House must desire to 
give increased facilities to workmen to 
get away into the country for the 
advantages of fresh air and cheap house 
rent — fresh air, especially for the 
children—should induce us to combine 
in the effort to afford these facilities to 
workmen to live outside the crowded 
districts of London. Everything the 
House can do I am sure it will be pre- 
pared todo. But Ido not see why this 
Bill should not extend to other great 
cities. Why should not Glasgow and 
Manchester, and Birmingham and Shef- 
field have the same facilities offered them 
as London? The hon. Gentleman 
opposite seemed to have some doubt 
whether the Board of Trade is moving 
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sufficiently quick in this matter; but I 
ean inform the House that the question 
has received the close attention of the 
Board for a considerable time past. In 
April last the London County Council 
made a Report on the question of work- 
men’s trains, which was a most able and 
comprehensive document. This Report 
was sent to the Board of Trade, and the 
Board of Trade at once communicated 
with all railways having termini in the 
Metropolis, asking what answer they 
had to make to the demands of the 
Council. The answers came in during 
the autumn and winter, and they were 
sent forward to the County Council on 
the 2Ilst of January last. We now 
await the reply of the Council. We 
propose that there should be got together 
a conference of the County Council 
and the companies and the Board of 
Trade to discuss the question, and bring 
about some arrangement that would meet 
the views of all parties. The Bill that 
is before us would, in my opinion, do a 
great deal of harm as weil as a little 
good. In many respects it is unwork- 
able, and I need scarcely point out that 
it tends to increase the congestion and 
overcrowding of trains, and its pro- 
visions generally would have the effect, if 
adopted by the House, of taking over 
the management of the railways into the 
hands of the House. I am not disposed 
to ask the House to take a complicated 
question like this under its control. One 
effect of the Bill would be to raise the 
maximum considerably beyond the fares 
which some of the companies now charge. 
It is most desirable that workmen’s 
trains should be kept as cheap as possible. 
They cannot be useful to those whom 
they are intended to serve unless they 
are as cheap as possible. The hon. 
Member spoke of the Bill as likely to 
stimulate building operations. Well, I 
do not agree with that. Down to the 
time the Act of 1883 was passed there 
were only 12 trains—workmen’s trains— 
out of London ina day. In 1890 there 
were 88 trains, and since then there has 
been a further increase. Some of the 
companies have acted very generously. 
There are others that do not act 
generously, whether the question be one 
of rates or not. These latter companies 
are obstacles to progress, and it is 
desirable to bring them into line with 
those who do not act in that way. 
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What I propose to do is this ; That you 
should allow this Bill to have a Second 
Reading in order to show that we 
approve of the principle of the Bill, and 
that it then be referred to a Select 
Committee in order that evidence may 
be taken not only in the interest of the 
Railway Companies, but on behalf of the 
London County Council, which can 
place the evidence in its possession 
before the Commitee ; and then, I trust, all 
parties being fairly heard, we will be 
able to arrive at a conclusion generally 
satisfactory to the workmen, to the 
railways, to the County Council, and 
to the Board of Trade. I believe that 
the Railway Companies do not suffer from 
granting adequate facilities. It is the 
companies that are most unwilling to 
grant facilities to workmen that have re- 
turned the best dividends, and I am 
certain that there must be great benefit 
to those companies that supply the 
workmen with an ample train service. 
It has been suggested that workmen’s 
fares should extend to all trains. I do 
not think that would be desirable, for it 
would tend to over-crowding. If we 
say the Scotch Express from London— 
would it not be most unreasonable to 
apply such fares in that case? That is 
not what the workmen desire. They 
desire trains for their own convenience— 
to take them to and from their work. 
They do not seek to interfere with long- 
distance travelling, or to crowd the 
carriages of those trains. I believe the 
House is most anxious to accomplish 
what the workmen require. I give my 
assent to the Second Reading on the 
condition which I have stated—that the 
Bill be at once referred to a Select 
Committee. 

*Sirn MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I agree with the observa- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
has addressed to the House. The 
course he las decided upon appears 
to be the best and safest for the 
public and for the companies. 
I do not wish to object to that course ; 
but I would venture to point out in a 
very few words how it is that, in my 
humble opinion, the Bill as it stands 
would do more harm than good. The 
first point is the question of the 
amount of the fares to be charged; 
and under the Biil I find that there 
would be a distinct tendency to make 
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the statutory fare in excess of the fares 
charged by the companies who give 
the best workmen’s trains at the present 
moment—the Great Eastern, for ex- 
ample, which, as has been very properly 
said, does its duty in this respect much 
better than any other company. Then 
workmen’s fares are proposed to be 
charged on any train leaving London 
after 5o’clock on fivedays of the week and 
after 12 o’clock on Saturdays. But it is 
to be remembered that 5 o'clock 
is the very hour at which the greatest 
volume of the ordinary afternoon main line 
traffic to the country from London be- 
gins ; while on Saturdays it is consider- 
ably earlier, If you inquire into this 
matter, you will find that there is 
a very sertous risk of over-crowding 
the great lines if you adopt the 
hours proposed in this Bill. The Bill 
limits the fares to be charged on work- 
men’s trains, without rendering it neces- 
sary to run these trains at all. The 
companies might walk through the Bill 
if they liked to do so. The right hon. 
Gentleman has very fairly represented my 
action at the Board of Trade. When, 
speaking in the House two years ago, I 
pointed out that it was the intention of 
the Legislature in the Cheap Trains 
Act that the Board of Trade should be 
moved to action in this matter through 
some Local Body. The London County 
Council then took that action, and 
deserves very great credit for the 
admirable Report, a copy of which the 
Board of Trade sent last summer to each 
of the companies. Before the County 
Council drew up that Report the com- 
panies were asked by the Board of 
Trade to meet a Committee of the 
London County Council, but, I regret to 
say, they declined to do so. Well, the 
Report was sent to them, and their 
answers were of a dilatory character. 
The Great Western, which does not run 
one single workmen’s train on the main 
line, sent an answer deprecating the ne- 
cessity for trains of this class at all, and 
entirely putting off the consideration of 
the matter. Cannot the right hon, 
Gentleman do something to compel action 
by the Railway Companies under the ex- 
isting powers of the law? The Cheap 
Trains Act (1883) provides— 

“Tf at any time the Board of Trade has 
reason to belive that, upon any railway carrying 
passengers, proper trains are not provided for 
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workmen at reasonable hours and fares, then 
the Board of Trade may order such provision.” 


Cannot the right hon. Gentleman enforce 
that ? He might at least, I think, 
insist on the companies which are most 
in fault adopting some of the re- 
commendations contained in the Re- 
port of the County Council Committee. 
I take it that this is not the place to 
go into the matter, but some of 
these companies require to be brought 
to a sense of their duty. They would be 
more practically dealt with in the manner 
1 suggest than they would be by the 
application of the clauses of this Bill. I 
am very far from desiring to stop the 
progress of the Bill. If it is the will of 
the House that it be read a second time, 
this will probably be taken as an 
assertion that the present state of things 
is unsatisfactory, and that something 
must be done, and then I hope my right 
hon. Friend will do his best to put into 
force the powers of the existing law. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: One word of 
explanation. My reason for asking that 
the Bill should be read a second time is 
to give expression to the opinion of the 
House on the lines suggested by the 
right hon. Baronet. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL.—(No. 1.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock), in moving the Second Reading of 
the Bill, said, this Bill had been intro- 
duced in the House of Commons before, 
and had received considerable support. 
An agitation had been going on in the 
country for a reform of the Magistrates’ 
Bench. The system that existed at 
present was not a popular system, and 
without @ popular system they would 
never command popular sympathy. There 
were many reasons for the reform of the 
present system. Many people believed 


that the law was made by the rich man 
and administered against the poor; and, 
again, men were often appointed to the 
Bench not because they were suited for 
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the Bench, but because the Bench was sup- 
posed to be suitable for them. One reason 
why the poor man was not in sympathy 
with the administration of the law was 
that there had been a property qualifi- 
cation ; and he would like to know if it 
was the intention of the Home Secretary 
to support a proposal, or himself intro- 
duce a measure, for the abolition of that 
qualification ? But even if they hada 
Bill abolishing that qualification, it would 
not be a complete solution of this 
question. So long as they allowed the 
Lords Lieutenant to appoint Magistrates, 
they did not abolish the property qualifi- 
cation. For Lord Lieutenants were 
themselves appointed on a_ property 
qualification, and so long as the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant was 


retained, so long would they have 
that qualification exercising control 
of the country. He did not wish 


to enter into detail, but he would say 
that the Bill proposed the abolition of 
the objectionable qualification, and it 
proposed to make the Chairmen of 
Boards of Guardians and Chairmen of 
Urban Sanitary Authorities Justices of 
the Peace by virtue of their offices. 
It also proposed that the County 
Council and the Town Council should 
have a voice in the selection of Justices. 
He would appeal to gentlemen on either 
side to support the Bill, and let it pass the 
Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time." —(Mr. Luttrell.) 


Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, Magistrates in the 
counties at the present time conducted 
the business of the country with great 
ability and in a thoroughly efficient 
manner. It was a great advantage, he 
thought, to the poor that they could have 
their cases decided by several Magistrates 
instead of having only one. The pro- 
perty qualification was a very useful 
provision, because it makes it certain 
that a Magistrate will have his residence 
in the county in which he acts, and also 
because it gave him reasons for staying 
there to discharge his duties. 


It being half an hour after Five of 
the Clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday 
next. 
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153 Public Libraries Act 
HOURS OF LABOUR (RAILWAY 
SERVANTS) BILL.—(Xo. 33.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 


said, that after the suggestion made the 
other night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 
this Bill should be read a second time 
and referred to the same Committee as 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he hoped that no objection would be 
taken to the Second Reading. The Bill 
simply embodied the results of the Select 
Committee, and it had on the back of it 
names of hon. Gentlemen representing 
all sections of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Channing.) 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Ll approved of the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which was identical with 
my own recommendation, but this 
measure contains matters to which I 
cannot agree. I must object to the Second 
Reading being taken without Debate. 

Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


JURORS REMUNERATION 
(No. 182.) 


BILL. 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 


said, he did not object to the Bill, but 
he should like to know what its object was. 

Mr. ELLIOT (York, N.R., Rich- 
mond) said, it was to enable common 
jurors to have the same remuneration for 
their trouble as other jurors. He did not 
see why common jurors, who were often 
much poorer men than the other jurors, 
should not have the same remuneration. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand the 
remuneration is to be paid by the parties 
to the proceedings ? 

Mr. ELLIOT: Yes. 

Mr. ASQUITH: That being so Ido 
not object. 

Sir M. H. BEACH: Do I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary assents to the Bill ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I see no objection 


to it whatever. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No. 96.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that as he 
had already indicated, he had no objec- 
tion to the Bill, but he observed that the 
Tory Party—in the person of the Leader 
of the Opposition or the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bristol—were 
disposed to block every Bill that was 
proposed from the Benches below the 
Gangway, no matter what its merits 
might be, and that being the case he and 
his friends had no alternative but to 
block the Bills of Tory Members. 
Unless some honourable understanding 
were arrived at with Tory Members that 
they would not block Bills for mere 
blocking’s sake, he should oppose the 
present Bill. As there was no indication 
that the Tory Members were willing to 
be parties to such an understanding, he 
should move to report Progress, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”.—(Mr. 7. 
M. Healy.) 

*Sir F. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had never blocked any of the hon, and 
learned Member's Bills. He had been 
particularly forbearing in that respect. 
He hoped that the hon. Member would 
select his victims. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) appealed 
to the hon. Member opposite (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) to allow the Bill to pass through 
Committee. Though a small measure it 
was an important one ; and though the 
hon. and learned Member had good 
ground for complaint, he begged that 
this little ewe lamb might be allowed to 
pass without obstruction. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY hoped the Tory 
Members would be better advised in the 
future, but in the meantime he would 
withdraw his opposition. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time To-morrow. 
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TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS BILL. 
(No. 148.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third time, 
and passed. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS (1887 and 
1891) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 150.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 

Wednesday, 29th March. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 165.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th February], 
“ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 

POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
[ EXPENSES. } 

Resolution [21st February] reported, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any sums with respect to the purchase 
and acquisition of lands payable under any Act 
of the present Session to enable Her Majesty's 
Postmaster General to acquire lands in London, 
Liverpool, and Leeds for the Public Service, and 
of all expenses connected with carrying into 
effect the provisions of such Act.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

COINAGE [EXPENSES.] 
COINAGE (NO. 2) BILL. 

Resolution [21st February] reported, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, of a Sum not exceeding £250,000, and 
to apply any interest thereon, towards meeting 
the expenses incurred in pursuance of ‘The 
Coinage Act, 1891.’ ” 

Resolution agreed to:—-Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Hibbert, and Mr, Causton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 221.] 


MUNIC{PAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILI..—(No. 159.) 

Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 

NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 

CNo. 94.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


{COMMONS} 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
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SEAMEN’S RATING BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Havelock Wilson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Rating of 
Seamen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, Mr. Addison, Mr. Gourley, 
Sir Seymour King, Major Jones, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Michael Austin, and Mr. Caine. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 222. } 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITEs) 
BILL COMMITTEE, 

Select Committee on Post Office (Acquisition 
of Sites) Bill nominated of,—Mr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, Sir James Whitehead, and Mr. 
Yerburgh, with Three to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection.—(Mr, Arnold Morley.) 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Knox, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Improvement of Towns in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Knox, 
Mr. Webb, and Mr. Young. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 223. ] 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Labouchere, Bill to secure 
to Members of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment Payment for their Parliamentary Services, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Labouchere, 
Dr. Clark, Mr. Conybeare, Sir Charles Dilke. 
Mr, Samuel Evans, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Jacoby, 
Mr. Kearley, Mr. Picton, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. 
Storey, and Mr. Woods. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 224. | 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
First Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


MercuanpiseE Marks Act (1887 and 

1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, he desired before the House 
adjourned to draw attention to the fact 
that the Merchandise Marks Act (1887 
and 1891) Amendment Bill had obtained 
a Second Reading on the assurance of 
the hon. Member who moved it that the 
Bill was printed. He (Mr. Stuart 
Wortley) had since made inquiries at the 
Vote Office and was informed that the 
Bill was not printed, and had not been 
cireulated. The Second Reading, there- 
fore, had been allowed under «a total 
misapprehension, 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 23rd February 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


TRUSTEE CONSOLIDATION BILL [#.1. ] 
(No, 10.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuett) : My Lords, this is a Bill 
consolidating into one Act a great variety 
of provisions relating to Trustees which 
are now to be found in a number of 
Statutes. In the measure that was in- 
troduced some time ago by my noble and 
learned Friend the late Lord Chancellor 
a® proposal was made to carry out sug- 
gestions which had been received to con- 
solidate and codify the law relating to 
Trustees. It was found that was a 
matter involving a great deal of difficulty, 
and serious questions were raised whether 
it was expedient to attempt to crystallise 
in that way the decisions which had been 
arrived at with regard to the liabilities and 
rights and powers of Trustees. I have 
thought it better, under these circum- 
stances, to confine the present Billto the 
consolidation of the Statute Law relating 
to Trustees. I think it would be very 
useful to be able to find in a single 
Statute all the provisions relating to 
Trustees instead of their being found, as at 


present, scattered over a number of 
Statutes, 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 


2*,"—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES (CON- 
SOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.]—(No. 11.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 


Lords, this also is a Consolidation 
Statute. It proposes to bring into one 


Act the various provisions relating to 
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the administration of estates by 
Exeeutors and Administrators. It does 
not propose to amend the law ; it is purely 
for the purpose of consolidation. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 

Honse adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Four o’cluck, 


WAPALASISOS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd February 1893, 


QUESTIONS. 





FOREIGN CLERKS IN LONDON, 
Cotonen. HOWARD VINCENT 


(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if, having regard 
to the fact ascertained by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, that 35 per cent. 
of the clerks in the commercial houses of 
London are foreigners, and to the 
difficulty English employers have in 
finding adequate knowledge among their 
own countrymen for foreign correspon- 
denee, the Educational Department will 
encourage the greater study of foreign 
languages by making the higher grant 
equal to that obtainable in natural 
sciences, leaving it therefore optional 
both to school managers and students 
which course should be followed in each 
case? 

Tut VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The grants 
made by the Edueation Department 
for French or German—namely, 2s. or 
3s. for each scholar presented according 
to the recommendation of the Inspector— 
are precisely on the same footing, and of 
the same amount, as those made for 
natural sciences. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Is there no difference whatever in the 
grants for foreign languages and natural 
sciences ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No, Sir ; no difference 


whatever, 
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VISITS TO PAUPERS. 

Mr. CHARLES 
(Somerset, E.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local 


Board whether, in view of the restrictions | 


now placed on the visitation of pauper 
inmates of workhouses by their friends 
and relations, he will send a Circular to 
the Boards of Guardians throughout the 
country, instructing them to permit such 
visits to take place on at least five days 
in the week, between certain fixed hours 
in each day? 

*THoe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The Regu- 
lations of the Board provide that any 
person may visit any inmate of the work- 
house by permission of the master or 
matron, subject to such conditions and 
restrictions as the Guardians may pre- 
scribe, An arrangement requiring the 
Guardians throughout the country to 
permit visits on at least five days in the 
week, as suggested, might interfere with 
the discipline of the workhouse and con- 
siderably increase the difficulties of 
administration. 
formed of any cases where it is con- 
sidered that the Guardians impose undue 
restrictions on the visitation of inmates, 
they shall receive my immediate attention. 


THE ELGIN PROCURATOR FISCAL, 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &e.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland why 
the office of Procurator Fiseal for Elgin 
has been kept vacant since September 
last ; if anyone has yet been nominated 
for the office ; and when the appointment 
may be announced ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The nomination lics with 
the Sheriff. The duty of the Seeretary 
for Scotland is to confirm or deeline to 


confirm the appointment. The Sheriff 


made an appointment which, on the 7th 
November, the Secretary for Scotland 
was unable to confirm. It was net till 


the 11th February that the Sheriff made 
another recommendation which is now 
being considered, 
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| posTMASTERS AS INVESTORS GUIDES. 
Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
|to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been called to a letter and 
article in The Yorkshire Post of 17th 
February, in which it is stated that a 
large number of persons have lost the 
whole of their savings by the failure of 
the House and Land Investment Trust, 
Limited, and the Liberator Building 
Society ; that many of these poor people 
'were induced by the postmaster of 
Thirsk to take their savings out of the 
Post Office Savings Bank and invest in 
| the Societies named; whether he is 
aware that a circular headed “ Notice to 
Investors ” was issued by the postmaster 
}at Thirsk, and dated from the post office 
there, in which, describing himself as 
postmaster, he recommends the House 
and Land Investment Trust, Limited, 
London, and the Liberator Building 
Society as the best and safest home in- 
vestments for either large or small sums 
}at 5 or 6 percent. ; and adds that he has 
been appointed agent for these Societies, 
with which he has been connected for 
many years, and which he ean therefore 
confidently recommend to investors ; 
whether it is consistent with the duty of 
postinasters to act as agents on commis- 
sion for other Societies competing with 
the Post Office Savings Banks ; whether 
postmasters are authorised to use the 
address of the post office, and, describing 
themselves as postmasters, issue circulars 
recommending socicties, such as the 
Liberator Building Society, as “the best 
and safest home investments”; and 
whether it is true as stated that a large 
number of Post Office Savings Banks are 
used as offices and as agents for Building 
and other Investment Societies ; if so, 
does he propose to take any action in the 
matter 7 

Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have seen the letter and article to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers ; 
and as the result of such inquiries as I 
have been able to make, I am informed 
that the statements made in the first 
two paragraphs of the question are sub- 


stantially correct. The postmaster 
jadmits having issued advertisements 


setting forth the advantages of the 
Societies in question, and giving the post 
office as his address, but pieads that what 
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he did was done openly and in good 


faith, and that he himself and near 
relatives had invested in the = said 
Societies, and are likely to be losers 


to the extent of £1,200. In regard 
to postmasters holding  agencies— 


of course, I refer to those postmasters 
only who have other business, and whose 
whole time is not given to their official 
duties—the general prineiple laid down 
for their guidance is that no postmaster 
shall perform for others any business 
similar to that which he is required 


to perform for the Department, and 
particular classes of business have 
from time to time been specified, 


engagement in which would infringe this 
principle. No order, however, as far as 
I can ascertain, has yet been issued to 
postmasters forbidding their connection 
with Building Societies, possibly because 
such Societies, living for their chief 
object the acquisition of leasehold or 
freehold property by their members, have 
not been regarded as coming into compe- 


tition with the Post Office Savings 
Bank. In regard to the general question 


of postmasters using the address of the 
post office, and issuing circulars on 
other than Post Office business in which 
they announce themselves as postinasters, 
it must be borne in mind that to a large 
number of postmasters the Post Office 
business is not their sole or even their 
principal employment, and it might be 
difficult, if net harsh, to require this class 
of postmasters to suppress their official 
title and address in transacting other than 
Post Office business, provided, of course, 
it is a legitimate business and does not 
trench on the business proper to the Post 
Office. Tam not able at present to state 


whether any considerable number of 
postmasters are agents for Building 


or other Investment Societies, but inquiry 
shall be made, and the whole subject, 
which is one of great importance, shall 
receive my most careful attention. 


*Mr. JACKSON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman is good enough to say he 
will make inquiries as to the number of 
postmasters acting as agents for Build- 
ing and other Investment Societies, will 
he give us the information in the form of 
a Return 7 


Mr. A. MORLEY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will move for a Return I will 
consider it. 
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VOLUNTEER DRILL HALLS. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he will take steps to have com- 
municated to all Commanding Officers of 
Volunteers the Judgment pronounced on 
the 9th instant by the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, 
in the ease of Colonel Pearson against 
he Holborn Union Assessment C ommit- 
tee, that the Volunteer Force are the 
servants of the Crown in the same sense 
as the Regular Army and the Militia, and 
property occupied for Volunteer purposes 
exclusively is occupation for military 
purposes, and as such exempt from 
rates f 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe_i-BannerMAN, 
Stirling, &e.) : I have no report of this 
case more authoritative than appears in 
the publie Press; and that is equally 
open to the Commanding Officers of 
Volunteer Corps, who must draw their 
own conclusions from it. 


THE MAXIM GUN, 

Carrain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War if the Maxim gun received by the 
Enfield Royal Small Arms Factory as a 
pattern to work by was in every way 
correct with the one held at the Inspec- 
tion Department as their pattern ¢ 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The gun at Enfield is not there as a 
pattern to work from, but as a guide in 
the preparation for the manufacture of 
mountings. It is, however, in all essen- 
tial particulars identical with the pattern 
gun in charge of the Inspection Depart- 
ment, 


THE CENSUS CLERKS, 


Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg toask the President of the 


| Local Government Board the number of 
| hours overtime worked by Second Division 





Clerks on piecework in the Census 
Office, and the total amount paid for 
such work to the end of January last ; 
also the amount paid to Boy Writers for 
“Ages and Conditions” and “ Occupa- 
tion” piecework ; and whether any 
piecework had been done by Second 
Division Clerks since the first batch of 
temporary Census Clerks were dis- 
missed ? 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This ques- 


tion was only put on the Paper this 
morning, and I must communicate with 
the Registrar General upon it. At the 
same time, I may say that, as I am most 
anxious that the completion of | the 
Census Report should be expedited as 
much as possible, 1 should be very un- 
willing at the present time to impose on 
the Census Department the task of com- 
piling additional statistical information. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE AND 
SETTLEMENT COMPANY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether his attention has been 
valled to the remarks in the Report of 
the Auditor General with regard to the 
sum of £42,300 due by the Irish Land 
Purchase and Settlement Company in 
respect of a loan by the Irish Land 
Commission, in which he states that. 
when the company was wound up by 
an Order of the High Court on 13th 
August last, it appeared that of the 
nominal capital of the company—namely, 
£250,000, only £4,669 5s, was paid up, 
and that the security held by the Land 
Commission is totally insufficient to meet 
the balance of £38,000 due on foot of 
the mortgage debt of £42,300 ; and calls 
special attention to the matter, in view 
of the terms of Section 13 of “The 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883,” under which the 
responsibility is laid on the Land Com- 
mission of satisfying itself with regard 
to the constitution of any public com- 
pany to which an advance is made, and 
of approving of the security and ex- 
pedieney of the purchase ; whether he ean 
state who the Directors of the Irish Land 
Purchase and Settlement Company were, 
what shares they heid, and how far they 
may be respousible ; and if the objects 
of the company were in any way 
achieved ? 


*Tue SECRETARY tro true TREA- | 


SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Yes, Sir; my attention has been called 
to the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General referred to. The facts 
generally are as stated in that Report 
and the correspoudence appended thereto, 
Ido not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by giving the names of 
the Directors in reply to a question, but 
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I shall be ready to forward a list to the 
hon. Member if he desires to see it. I 
am afraid I cannot say that the 
objects of the company were achieved, 
It would not be convenient, I think, that 
I should enter at present into further 
particulars, as the whole matter will 
form the subject of special inquiry. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On the first 
opportunity I will call further atten- 
tion to this matter, 


WEIGHING MACHINES AND SCALES. 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, having regard to his 
statement respecting the use of stamped 
weights and measures, that answer will 
apply to the use of weighing machines 
and scales 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; weigh- 
ing machines and seales, although stamped 
in the district of one Local Authority, 
may have to be re-stamped if fixed for 
use for trade in the district of another 
Local Authority. 


THE KACHINS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 
(Lynn Regis): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House information 
respecting the cause and origin of the 
warlike operations now being carried on 
against the Kachins on the Upper 
Irrawaddy, adjacent to Burma ; whether, 
since the conclusion of the Treaty with 
China relative to the Burmese territeries 
lately under the dominion of King 
Theebaw, Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any representations from 
the Chinese Government deprecating 
British interference with the territory of 
the Kachins ; and, if so, whether any, and 
what, reply has been made to such repre- 
sentations ; and whether the information 
in his possession shows that the eontinu- 
ance of warlike operations against the 
Kachins may lead to irruptions of Chinese 
similar to those of the * Black Flags ” 
encountered by the French in Tonkin 

*Tnr UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The operations in question were 
rendered necessary by repeated raids of 
the Kachin tribes in the hills on the 
settled villages situated in the plain 
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country east of the Irrawaddy. An 
attempt was first made to repress these 
by punitive expeditions ; and as that 
measure proved insufficient, a more defi- 
nite attempt was made in 1891 and 1892 
to enforce order among the tribes with a 
view to the safety of the villages under 
our jurisdiction, and the proper protection 
of the great trade routes between 
Yunnan and Mandalay. Represeuta- 
tions have been made by the Chinese 
Government, and explanations have been 
given in reply, which have been received 
in w friendly manner. Negotiations are 
in progress with China for a settlement 
of the frontier, which it is hoped may 
shortly be brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. It is not desired to continue 
the operations longer or further than is 
necessary for the objects already men- 
tioned, and there is no reason to believe 
that they will give rise to Chinese irrup- 
tions of the nature indicated. At this 
stage of the negotiations it would not be 
desirable to make 
publie. 


the correspondence 


ANSTRUTHER UNION HARBOUR. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he can give any reply 
to the Memorial presented to the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury by 
the Commissioners of the Anstruther 
Union Harbour last Session, praying for 
a grant of money for the purposes of the 
said harbour ? 


*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : This applica- 
tion has been most carefully considered 
by the Treasury. I find that over 
£380,000 has been laid out from moneys 
provided in one form or other by Parlia- 
ment, of which £16,500 was lent by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. In 
addition, the interest on this loan has 
been remitted up to 18th October, 1892, 
by Act of Parliament, and the sum 
remitted was to be deemed a free grant. 
Nore-payment has been made to the Com- 


missioners in respect either of interest or | 


the principal of the loan, and inquiries 
which have been made appear to show 
that no contribution to the 
new works will be forthcoming from local 
sources, nor does the locality offer any 
security for a fresh advance by way of 
loan. The Treasury have come to the 
conclusion that, in this absence of practi- 


cost of 
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cal support to the scheme by the locality 
chiefly interested, they cannot recom- 
mend Parliament to make any further 
grant to the harbour. 


CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
VETERANS. 
Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 


ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how many soldiers eligible 
for special pensions for campaigus before 
1860, having been found to comply with 
the conditions as to service, character, 
and want of means, laid down by the 
War Office, have not yet been awarded 
pensions ; and whether he can hold out 
uny hopes that pensions will be given 
to these men 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Our knowledge only extends to the men 
who have actually applied for these 
special pensions. Of these there are at 
present, in addition to the 580 already 
pensioned, about 1,000 who comply with 
the conditions laid down by my prede- 
cessor and the Treasury. Probably only 
one-eighth of these will awarded 
pensions during the next financial year, 
unless the provision made on the subject 
while my hon, Friend was Financial 
Secretary is extended. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
ask if any definite date has been fixed 
before which application must be sent for 
these pensions 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Is there any in- 
tention of making a proposal to extend 
the provision for these pensions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will inform my hon, Friend on that sub- 
ject at the proper time. 


be 


RAILWAY CHARGES FOR THE 
CONVEYANCE OF MILK, 

Sin JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he will inquire 
of the London and South Western Rail- 
way Company whether the letter sent 
him on the 380th January by the General 
Manager of the London and South 
Western Railway Company, in which it 
is said that they have for the present 
decided to charge the old rates for the 
carriage of milk, means that they hold 
themselves at liberty to inercase the 
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rates again whenever it may please them 
to do so; and whether he will make a 
similar inquiry of the Midland Railway 
Company with regard to the letter from 
their general manager, dated the 10th 
February, in which it is stated that they 
have resolved to revert to the milk rates 
in operation prior to the end of last year, 
and to continue them until the 30th June 


next ? 

Fue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. A. J. MuNnveELLa, 
Sheffield, Brightside) : I cannot give a 
shorter answer than by reading two 
letters I have received from the London 
and South Western Railway and the 
Midland Railway respectively :-— 

* London and South Western Railway, 
General Manager's Office, 

Waterloo Station, London, 8.E., 

22nd February, 1893, 

Sir,—In reply toa communication of yester- 
day’s date received from your Department in 
reference to a question to be put to-morrow to 
the President of the Board of Trade by Sir 
James Whitehead, I have to explain that owing 
to representations having been received by us 
during the early part of January from several 
large milk senders, to the effect that there were 
contracts running, some of which would expire 
shortly while others would run on to Michael- 
mas, 1893, we determined to revert to tbe old 
rates until that date, when, no doubt, some 
revision will have to be made more, however, 
with the object of correcting certain anomalies 
which have grown up than of making any gene- 
ral advance in rates, which, in the opinion of this 
company, ought not to be made during a period 
of agricultural depression. 

I am, Xc., 
(Signed) CHARLES SCOTTER. 
Sir Courtnenay Boyle, K.C.B. 
Board of Trade.” 
That is all right, so far as it goes. The 
reply from the Midland Company, as 
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follows, is not quite so satisfactory :— 
“ Midland Railway, 

General Manager's Office, Derby. } 

22nd February 1893. 

Dear Sir Courtenay,—With reference to the | 
question of which Sir James Whitehead has 
yiven notice, relative to the rates in force upon 
the Midland Railway for milk traffic, I have to 
say that the scale of milk rates in force on the 
Midland Railway is below that adopted on 
several other lines, and that it is proposed to 
re-consider the scale and conditions with a view 
to the adoption, after June 30th next, of a scale 
less unremunerative and one more fairly and 
accurately adjusted to distances, 

Any alteration which may be determined 
upon will, of course, be duly published before 
being put in operation. 

Yours, &e., 
(Signed) G. H. TURNER. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B., 
Board of Trade, 
London, 8.W.” 
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THE RATHNALOUGH SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether there is any truth in the 
report contained in The Irish Times of 
Saturday last, to the effect that a partially 
boycotted schoolmaster at Rathnalough, 
County Kerry, had been fired at ;, whether 
the parents of the five children who are 
said to have continued their attendance 
at the school were visited and warned ; 
and if Murphy was under police pro- 
tection shortly before the alleged 
occurrence ? 

*TnHhe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The facts are generally as 
stated in the first two paragraphs of the 
question, but there is no foundation for 
the implication that only five children 
were in attendance at the school. The 
number attending on Tuesday last was, 
I am informed, 33. Murphy was under 
protection by patrols prior to the 
occurrence, and it is not true to say 
that the protection was withdrawn from 
him. 


IRISH CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): 1 beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will inform the 
House of the number and value of Civil 
Service salaries which will be placed at 
the disposal of the Home Rule Executive 
in Ireland, in case the Home Rule Bill 
becomes law 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I rather deprecate 
anticipating the Committee stage of the 
Bill. I fear it would be hardly practie- 


‘able at the present time to make an 


upproximate statement of the number 
and value of the salaries referred to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Has 
the right hon. Gentleman no information, 
or does he think that the information 
would be prejudicial to the Government 
if he were to give it, as to the number 
of the Judges and Civil servants in 
Ireland who will come within the pro- 
visions of Clauses 26 to 29 of the Bill ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: My hon. Friend 
has the same means of information as 
myself. He can refer to the Bill and 
to the Civil Service Estimates. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As the 


Committee stage has beeu anticipated by 
the question, may I ask whether it is not 
the fact that the salaries and positions of 
the Judges and all the permanent Civil 
servants are so guarded by clauses in the 
Bill that they are not at the disposal of 
the Home Rule Executive ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE RATING OF CHAPELS AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he ean inform the 
House what is the number of chapels 
meeting houses, and premises exclusively 
appropriated to public religious worship, 
and duly certified for the performance of 
such religious worship, which under the 
provisions of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. e¢. 30, 
are exempted from rates; and whether 
the Government will consider the ex- 
pediency of extending a similar exemption 
from rateability to elementary schools for 
public instruction ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Iam informed 

by the Registrar General that on the 
3lst December last 
were on the register, as certified by him 
for religious worship. It is probable, 
however, that in some cases the buildings 
are no longer used for this purpose, 
although they remain on the register in 
consequence of their disuse not having 
been reported. The great majority of 
the buildings, there can be no doubt, are 
exclusively appropriated to publie wor- 
ship and exempt from rates, but I am 
unable to give the precise number. The 
Government are not prepared at present 
to make any proposals to Parliament 
extending exemption from rateability. 


27,767 buildings 


any 1893} 





PROCURATORS FISCAL CHARGES. 

Dr. MACGREGOR( Inverness-shire): | 
I heg to ask the Lord Advocate if he 
will endeavour to have the law soamended 
as to disallow salaried Procurators 
Fiscal to charge expenses for prosecu- 
tions at their instance in the Sheriff 
Courts and other Inferior Courts in 
Scotland ? 


*Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : It is 





the practice of the Government to re- 
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quire that a condition should be inserted 
in the Commissions granted in favour ef 
Procurators Fiseal, providing that they 
shall not engage in private practice, and 
Procurators Fiscal holding office under 
such Commissions would not be entitled to 
act as agents in, or to charge fees for, 
proceedings instituted by private parties 
in the Local Courts. Where, however, no 
restriction against private practice exists 
in the Commission of a  Procurator 
Fiseal, he cannot be prevented from 
acting as agent for individual clients, 
provided always that he does nothing in 
conflict with his public duty. The 
question is one proper to be dealt with, 
as it now is, rather by administration 
than by alteration of the law. 


THE IRISH LAND SUB-COMMISSION, 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
a sitting of the Land Sub-Commis- 
sioners will take place for the Union of 
Coleraine, County Londonderry ; and is 
he aware that no sitting has taken place 
there since 19th October, 1891, and that 
a number of notices have been served 
for hearing ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am aware 
of the fact stated in the last paragraph 
of the question. The Land Commis- 
-sioners report that the Land Sub-Com- 
mission will sit in Coleraine on the 14th 


March. 


THE BAWNWVORE. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : I 
heg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he has received 
any further information from Canada 
conecrning the kidnapping of the crew 
of the Belfast steamship Batwnmore, in 
the harbour of Nanaimo, _ British 
Columbia ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
following telegram, dated the 18th 
instant, has been received from the 
Governor General of Canada :— 

“ Referring to your telegram of 11th February, 
Bawnmore kidnapping case, five persons now 
on trial at Nanaimo at Special Assizes, Attorney 
General British Columbia prosecuting. Fall 
information will be sent at conclusion of trial.” 
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THE LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1891. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when it is 
proposed to fix the allowances to be 
made to Local Registrars under “ The 
Local Registration of ‘Title (Ireland) 
Act, 1891,” to enable them to discharge 
the duties cast upon them under that 
Act; and whether, pending a definite 
arrangement, and seeing that the Local 
Registrars have now been discharging 
duties under the Act for over a year, 
some payment on account will be made 
to them in view of the extra clerical 
assistance which they have had to pro- 
vide ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Treasury 
is now considering the allowances re- 
ferred to, and arrangements will be made 
so that all sums due up to the close of the 
present financial year, on the basis of the 
allowances when fixed, may be paid in 
full before the 31st March next. 


COLCHESTER INFANTRY CAMP. 

CApTain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if it is the intention of 
the Government to rebuild the whole of 
the Infantry Camp at Colchester this 
year; if it is not their intention, are they 
aware that the huts are wooden, that 
they were put up as temporary structures 
at the time of the Crimean War, and that 
they are totally unfit for human habita- 
tion in the winter time: and in any 
re-building of the Camp at Colchester, 
the barracks, or any military building, 
will the Government undertake that resi- 
dent builders alone shall be employed ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is not intended to re-build this year the 
whole Camp at Colchester, but plans are 
under consideration for re-constructing 
the lines for one Infantry Battalion. I 
am aware that the huts are old, but I 
have no information to the effect that 
they are unfit for habitation at any time 
of the year. They will be replaced by 
degrees. In any re-building tenders will 
be called for in the usual way, but the 
competition would not be restricted to 
local contractors. 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, 

Mr: HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that in the Annual 
Report of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation for England and Wales, the 
expenditure as well as the income is 
tabulated in the case of Board schools, 
whereas the income alone is given in the 
case of schools aided by Parliamentary 
Grants: and whether, in view of the 
general application of the Free Education 
Act, he will take steps to ensure the 
publication in future Annual Reports of 
the expenditure of all State-aided schools, 
to whichever class they belong ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The tables given in 
the Annual Report of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation do not show the 
income and expenditure of Board schools, 
but the income and expenditure of School 
Boards, ineluding all charges on the 
School Fund of the Board, such as 
interest on building loans, &c. To give 
the income and expenditure of each 
school in England and Wales would 
increase the size of the Aunual Report 
to an unmanageable degree, and would 
be of comparatively little use unless fur- 
ther details were also given. But a fuller 
Return, in the form of that ordered by 
the House in 1890, on the Motion of my 
right hen. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade (Parliamentary Paper 
403) is now in course of preparation, 
and will be issued when the full details 
for all public elementary schools as to 
the first complete school year after the 
coming into operation of the Free Educa- 
tion Act of 189] have been collected and 
tabulated. 


TEMPORARY CENSUS CLERKS. 
Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Return in 
reference to the employment and pay of 
temporary Census Clerks has, in fact, been 
got out ; and whether he will lay a Copy 

of it upon the Table of the House ? 
*"Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The state- 
ment I made in reply to the question of 
the hon. Member was not a Return. 
The particulars given in that reply were 
furnished by the Registrar General, by 
whom the facts so far as was necessary 
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had been ascertained. It would be 
unusual to submit to the House such a 
detailed statement as is suggested, and I 
think it is unnecessary to do so. 


DUNMANWAY UNION SEED LOAN, 

Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware of tke great difficulty which at 
present exists in the Dunmanway Union 
in repaying the second instalment of the 
seed loan ; and whether, in view of such 
difficulty, he will grant afurther extension 
of time for its repayment ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The first instal- 
ment due by this Union has been paid, 
and the second is in course of collection. 
The Government are not aware of any 
sufficient grounds for departing from the 
usual practice in regard to the payment 
of this loan. 


AGRICULTURE IN ESSEX, 

Mason RASCID (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if be ean state what amount 
of land in Essex has gone out of cultiva- 
tion, é¢., from under plough into rough 
grass, practically out of tillage, during 
the last 10 years ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HL. Garpxen, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): A comparison 
of the Agricultural Returns for the year 
1892 with those for 1882 shows that in 
the County of Essex there has been a 
decrease of 36,861 acres of arable land, 
an increase of 34,439 acres of permanent 
pasture, and a decrease of 2,422 acres in 
the total cultivated area, 


THE KILIMA-NJARO COMMISSION, 


Mr. J. W. LOW THER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Kilima-Njaro Delimitation Com- 
mission has now completed its labours ; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to lay any Papers 
on the subject upon the Table of the 
House ? 

*Sir G. GREY: The delimitation is 
not complete. Points on which the Com- 
missioners disagreed have been referred 
for examination by the British and 
German Governments. Papers cannot, 
therefore, be laid at present. 
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IRISH TOBACCO TRADE. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in the event of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill becoming law, there 
will be a free import of tobacco from 
Ireland into Great Britain ? 

*Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): If the hon. Member will look 
at the Bill he will find nothing in it 
which alters the present condition of 
things in the matter referred to in the 
question. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Has the right 
hon. Gentleman considered the strong 
probability of the smuggling of tobacco 
from Ireland on a large seale 7 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE SOLWAY WHITE FISHERY. 

Sin MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if it is the intention of the 
Government to legislate this Session on 
the Solway White Fishery, either on 
the lines of the Report of the Commission 
issued last Session or otherwise 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Fishery 
Bill which will be brought forward very 
shortly relates to the general deep-sea 
fisheries of Seotland. When that has 
been disposed of the Government will do 
its best to deal with the salmon fisheries, 
with special reference to the Tweed and 
to the Solway. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if ae has communicated with the 
Railway Companies as to whether traders 
who have signed * owner's risk ” notes 
for the earriage of goods will get the 
same advantage as may be granted to 
those who send goods at company’s risk, 
when the rebate promised by the Rail- 
way Companies on the new rates is 
allowed 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; and I 
have received the following letter. from 
Sir Heury Oakley, the Secretary of the 
Railway Association :-— 

“Tam authorised by the Association to state 
that in the event of any alteration of a rate 
made by the companies, whether the goods are 
conveyed at the company’s or owner's risk, 
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every trader concerned in the traffic will obtain 
the advantage of any such revision. That 
course has already been adopted by the com- 
panies.” 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY IN FRANCE. 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the fate and present 
position of the Bill to amend the Law 
relating to the Liability of Employers 
which was before the Freneh Chamber 
of Deputies in 1888 and 1890; whether 
that Bill was proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the day; and whether, if in 
1890 or since the Bill became Law, he 
will present a translation of it to Parlia- 
ment 7 
*Sir E. GREY: A Bill was laid on the 
Table of the French Chamber by the 
Minister of Commerce on June 28th, 
1890. It was referred, together with the 
proposals of numerous other Deputies, to 
the Commission de Travail, who elabo- 
rated another Bill, which is still down for 
discussion in the Orders of the Day of 
the Chamber. A translation of the 
latter will be found on page 148 of a 
Report on the relations between Capital 
and Labour in France, No. 258 Miscel- 
laneous Series of Foreign Office Re- 
ports. 


IRISH TITHE RENT-CHARGE, 
Mr: MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how much of the 
total tithe rent-charge of £403,978 per 
annum mentioned in the Irish Church 
Report for the year 


heen 


Commissioners’ 
ending 3lst December, 1871, has 
made available either by regular pay- 
ments since or by sale: has any, and, if 
so, what, portion of this rental been 
claimed under the 70th section of 
the Church Act as private endowments 
of chapels; have any of these claims 
been discussed in open Court or on notice 
to the localities out of which the rent 
issues; how much of the total annual 
revenue mentioned in the said Report has 
been lost, either as the result of proceed- 
ings at Law or by neglect to recover ; 
and were the:e any other itens of annual 
revenue discovered after the said Report; 
and, if so, to what amount ? 


Mr. Mundeila 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: Of the total sum 
of £403,978 mentioned in the question, 
all has been made available except £139 
a vear. Portion of the above rental was 
claimed under the 7Oth section of the 
Act of 1869, amounting to £59 per 
annum. The claim referred to was in 
respect of certain tithe rent-charges in 
the benefice of Castledawson, and was 
admitted by order made in Chambers by 
Mr. Justice Lawson. The annual reut- 
charges cancelled as irrecoverable from 
various causes amounts to £80. The 
additional rent-charges discovered partly 
by investigation and partly ‘acquired by 
purchasing the surrender or assignment 
of subsisting leases, pursuant to the 33rd 
section of the Chureh Act, amounts to 
£6,000. Further information relative to 
tithe rent-charge will be found in House 
of Commons Paper No. 75 of last 
Session. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, before 
committing the Government to the cost 
of despatching Commissioners to the 
United States to inquire into the question 
of alien immigration, he procured from 
the Royal Commission on Labour the 
Report received by them upon that same 
subject ; and considered its terms ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
has already been printed and circulated. 
It does not give the full information 
which the Commissioners appointed by 
the Board of Trade are instructed to 
obtain, and which I think it is necessary 
to place before Parliament for the 
elucidation of the subject. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman lay on the Table 
| the instructions to the Commissioners ? 
Mr.eMUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: When ? 
| Mr. MUNDELLA: As soon as 


| pe »ssible. 


THE TREATMENT OF DESTITUTE 
SEAMEN. 

Me HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is aware of the fact that the 
British Consul at Para, Brazil, refused 
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to send home two British seamen of the 
barquentine Caernarvonshire, which had 
been wrecked, on the grounds that they 
refused to sign articles on a Russian Finn 
vessel which was not bound for the 
United Kingdom ; if the British Consul 
was justified in so treating destitute sea- 
men; and whether any steps can be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of similar 
grievances ¢ 

*Sir E. GREY : We will inquire. In 
the absence of knowledge of the facts we 
cannot form an opinion as to the action 
of the Consul. 


THE POMERANIAN, 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the disaster which recently occurred to 
the Allan Line steamer Pomeranian, in 
which several of the crew were injured 
and the vessel compelled to put back, and, 
if it is his intention (seeing a number of 
lives were lost) to cause an inquiry to be 
held with reference to the same, with a 
view to ascertaining whether the vessel 
Was in a seaworthy condition when she 
last left the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Inquiry was 
ordered at once, and will be held on the 
return of the vessel to the United King- 
dom. The question as to the vessel's 
condition will doubtless be considered at 
the Inquiry. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : Is not 
the vessel at the present moment lying 
off Greenock undergoing repairs ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Lam not aware 
that it is. I will inquire. 


CARRICKFERGUS POST OFFICE, 

Carrain) M*CALMONT (Antrim, 
E.): I beg toask the Postmaster General 
whether a Post Office Superintendent has 
been in charge of Carrickfergus Post 
Office since the late postmistress left in 
the autumn of last year; would he state 
what is the superintendent’s salary per 
week, and will he have to be continued 
there till the new postmistress, Miss 
O’Gorman, has been instructed in her 
work ;and whether this expenditure would 
have been necessary had Miss Moore been 
maintained in her appointment ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The Carrickfer- 
gus Post Office has, since the Ist October 
last, when the vacancy occurred, been 
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under the control of a provincial clerk in 
charge, as usual in such cases, and that 
officer has heen receiving his ordinary 
salary of 46s. a week during that period. 
The hon. and gallant Member is mistaken, 
as I have already informed him, in think- 
ing that Miss Moore was appointed. 


THE IRISH MAILS, 

Carvain M*CALMONT: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General how often 
the mails to the North of Ireland, via 
Stranraer, have been late on arrival at 
Larne since January Ist, 1893; and 
have such delays been incurred (1) before 
reaching Carlisle, (2) between Carlisle 
or Stranraer, or (3) between Stranraer 
and Larne ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Although the 
mails forwarded to Ireland by way of 
Stranraer have reached Larne exactly 
at the appointed time on only very few 
Ist January, the 


oceasions since the 


amount of 


lateness has exceeded 15 
minutes on but 23 oceasions, and 30 
minutes on 13 occasions during the period 
of 51 days, i.e., from the Ist ultimo to the 
20th instant. The delay has been dis- 
tributed over the whole route. If the 
hon. and gallant Member wishes it, I will 
send him detailed particulars. 


THE DERBY FARMERS AND THE RAIL- 
WAY RATES. 

Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid): I 
heg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he has received a communication 
from the dairy farmers in Derbyshire 
respecting the serious injury to their 
trade in consequence of the increased 
railway rates and charges ; and if he will 
bring pressure to bear upon the Railway 
Companies in support of their represen- 
tations 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; 


received a complaint from the 


I have 
Dairy 
Farmers’ Association in Derbyshire, con- 
sisting of 500 members, with regard to 
the increases in railway rates on their 
produce, and I am in communication with 
the companies, through the medium of 
the Railway Association, on the subject, 
and I will furnish the hon. Member, as 
soon as possible, with the replies. 





Military Officers 


IRISH PETTY SESSIONS. 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has been brought to his notice that the 
Petty Sessions District of Kilmanagh, 
County Kilkenny, is often left for two 
months at a time without any Court being 
held, owing to the non-attendance of 
Justices ; and whether he will give his 
consideration to the matter ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I learn that during 
the 12 month. ended the 31st December 
last the Petty Sessions, which are held 
once a month only, fell through once on 
account of the  non-attendance of 
magistrates. 


SHIPS SIDE-LIGHTS. 

Viscount BURY (Birkenhead): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has communicated with 
all the 
Washington Conference to obtain their 
approval of and assent to the Regulations 
in the recent Order of the Privy Council 
on the Screening of Ships Side-lights ; 
and, if not, whether he will at once do so 
in order to make the position of British 
shipowners secure in Foreign Courts 
of Law, and in the meantime suspend 
the operation of the Privy Council 
Order ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The Regulations 
referred to 


Powers represented at the 


by the noble Lord are 
Regulations interpreting our present Rules, 
and therefore the approval of Foreign 
Powers is not a necessary condition 
precedent to their issue. It is, however, 
intended to communicate at once the 
recent Order in Council to the Powers 
represented at the Washington Conference, 
so that the position of British shipowners 
may be known to them, There appears 
to be no sufficient reason for suspending 
the operation of the Order. 

Mr. HOUSTON (Liverpool, Wes 
Toxteth): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that danger is likely to arise from 
the fact that the Regulations observed by 
British vessels differ from those followed 
by foreign vessels ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I cannot answer 
a technical question like that without 
notice. 
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HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING CEMETERY. 

Captain FENWICK (Durhan, 
Houghton-le-Spring) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
‘alled to the fact that, owing to the 
crowded state of the old cemetery at 
Houghton-le-Spring, it is impossible to 
“arry out the proper burying regulations ; 
and whether be will send a Government 
Inspector to report on the same, with a 
view to ordering it to be closed, seeing 
that a new cemetery has been provided 
out of the rates at a request made by the 
parish vestry in 1889 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): My attention had 
not been called to this case before the 
question of my hon. Friend was put; 
but I wili cause all proper inquiries to be 
made, and if I find it is necessary, I will 
send a Government Inspector down in 
order that he may make a full Report. 


REGISTRATION AND TENANCY TERMS. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he is aware 
that over a considerable portion of Eng- 
land the terms for tenancy end in May, 
August, November, and February ; and 
that May term, being in fine weather, is 
very popular for removal ; and whether 
it is possible in this portion to make the 
dates for registration practically the same 
as those in the Scoteh Bill ? 

*Mr. HW. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
that the general rule as to changing 
tenancies, other than weekly tenancies, 
on the usual quarter days does not pre- 
vail in some of the Northern Counties. 
The matter will receive my most careful 
consideration, 


MILITARY OFFICERS IN CIVIL 
EMPLOY. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he can state how many 
officers on the active list of the Army 
are at present in the employment of 
Trading Companies ; on what terms ; and 
by whose permission ; whether any com- 
pensation to the public revenue is charged 
agdinst such companies for the services 
so granted; whether, in making such 
loans of public services, any difference is 
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recognised between the applications of 
companies incorporated by Royal Char- 
ter and ordinary Joint Stock Companies 
under the Companies Acts ; whether, 
while engaged as agents for such Com- 
panies, such officers are specially autho- 
rised to represent Her Majesty or the 
Government ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Commission to such officers invests them 
with any representative character outside 
the sphere of their military duties while in 
actual performance, or any such character 
at all ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There are nine such officers. They serve 
by permission of the Secretary of State, 
receive no pay from Army funds, and on 
retirement will be subjected to a redue- 
tion from their retired pay of £5 for each 
year of such seconded service. Pre- 
sumably this loss is made good to the 
officers by the companies employing 
them, but no other charge is made against 
the companies. As only Chartered 
Companies employ officers in this way, 
the question of the comparative treat- 
ment of their applications and those of 
other companies has notarisen, Officers 
thus employed represent the companies 
employing them and no other authority 
by virtue of their Military Commissions, 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : Does 
the right hon, Gentleman's answer apply 
to officers who are Directors of public 
companies 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I de not know. My hon, Friend had 
better give notice of that question, 

Mr. HANBURY: Can the right 
hon, Gentleman say whether the Directors 
referred to by the hon. Member have 
obtained permission from the War Office 
in the same way as the Directors serving 
the Trading Companies. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Officers serving the Chartered Com- 
panies in Africa and elsewhere are com- 
pletely taken away from their military 
duties, and they uaturally have to obtain 
the permission of the War Office to be so 
absent. I do not know that the position 
of a Director of an ordinary company is 
inconsistent with the performance of 
military duties. 

Mr. HANBURY: But do officers 
who serve as Directors of companies have 
to get permission to do so from the War 
Office in the same way as officers serving 
Chartered Companies 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I must ask for notice of that question. 


ELPHINSTONE HIGH SCHOOL, BOMBAY. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Secretary of State has 
received a Memorial, dated last October, 
from Mr. Oliver, Head Master of the High 
School, Ahmedabad, in the Presidency 
of Bombay, regarding the appointment 
of Principal of the Elphinstone High 
School at Bombay, and, if so, what reply 
has been given thereto; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Oliver has served with 
distinetion in the Bombay Educational 
Department for 18 years, having for 10 
years acted as Professor of English 
Literature in the Elphinstone and Decean 
Colleges, and also as Vice Principal of 
the Elphinstone High School in Bombay 
for five years ; whether he is aware that 
in December last the Government of 
Bombay gazetted to the appointment of 
Principal of the Elphinstone High 
School in Bombay a Mr. Prior, who has 
only been employed in the department 
for two years, and only in subordinate 
posts; and whether he can state the 
reason Why the appointment in question 
has been conferred on Mr. Prior in 
supercession of an officer so greatly his 
senior in the Service ? 

*Sirn E. GREY: The Secretary of 
State received the Memorial, and replied 
that he declined to interfere on Mr. 
Oliver’s behalf. Mr, Oliver is the Head 
Master of the Ahmedabad High School. 
He has been more than 19 years in Go- 
vernment service, and has held acting 
appointments, as indicated in the ques- 
tion. Mr. Prior, whom the Government 
of Bombay have appointed Principal of 
the Elphinstone High School in Bombay, 
was Head Master of the Poona High 
School, an appointment not more subor- 
dinate than that of Head Master of the 
Ahmedabad School. He has been up- 
wards of three years in the Service, and 
the Bombay Government (with whom 
lies the making of all such appointments), 
acting on Official Reports and the recom- 
mendation of the Head of the Educational 
Department, were of opinion that the 
interests of the public were best served 
by the appointment of Mr. Prior, 
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“BONA FIDE” TRAVELLERS. 
Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
‘alled to the ease * Penn rv. Alexander,” 
raised before the Queen’s Bench Division 
on the 4th February ov appeal from the 
Northampton Quarter Sessions, in which 
it was decided that persons travelling to 
obtain beer were not boud fide travellers 
within the meaning of 37 and 38 Vie. 
e. 49; and whether this law is applicable 
to Ireland ; and, if so, whether he will 
give instructions to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary to exercise a vigilant super- 
vision over publicans who have houses 
outside Belfast and Dublin, and who 
supply liquor to so-called bond fide 
travellers 7 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The same law is 
applicable to Ireland, and the Constabu- 
lary have been directed to carry out this 
provision of the Act. 


SWAZILAND. 


sanon HENRY pe WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it is a fact that Colonel! Martin 
has been sent on a special Mission to the 
Queen Regent of Swaziland ; whether 
such Mission has for its object to induce 
the Queen Regent to modify or surrender 
the position guaranteed to the Swazis by 
the Treaties of 1884 and 1890: and 
whether, in the event of Her Majesty's 
Government contemplating the non- 
renewal of the Treaty of 1890, and 
assenting to the annexation of Swaziland 
by the South African Republic, Papers 
will be presented, and an opportunity 
given to the House to discuss the 
question prior to such assent being 
given ? 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I will, at 
the same time, ask whether it is the case 
that a message is being sent to the 
Queen Regent of Swaziland ; and, if so» 
whether he will state the character of 
the message 7 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Colonel Martin 
has not been sent on a special Mission ; 
but, as Resident British Commissioner in 
Swaziland, he will, on returning from 
leave of absence, have an interview with 
the Queen Regent. Having had the 


honour of being presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen during his recent visit to this 
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country, le will assure the Queen Regent 
of Her Majesty's friendly feeling. The 
communication is devoid of all political 
significance. The answer to the second 
part of the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman is, No. In reference to the 
third part of his question, I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s official 
experience would have taught him that it 
is not possible for me, at the present 
moment, to add anything to the answers 
I have already given on the subject. 

Baron H. pk WORMS : Referring to 
the last portion of the hon, Geutleman’s 
answer, | would ask him whether he is 
aware that a similar request was made 
for Papers relating to the Swaziland 
Treaty of 1890 on August 4 of that 
year by the right hon, Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Duehy, in 
these words— 

+ Considering the importance of the matter, 
itis most desirable that the Pape:s should be 
printed before the discussion comes on,” 
and that the late First Lord of the 
Treasury replied —* Papers similar in 
character will be laid on the Table”; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
decline to follow that precedent ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I hope we shall 
be able to lay Papers on the Table before 
the discussion comes on, If we can we 
will do so, but at what time depends on 
the progress of Public Business, 


THE AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY, 

Dr. CLARK: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether the proposed Select Committee 
on Depression of Agriculture will include 
Scotland in the area of its inquiry ? 

Mr. GARDNER: Yes, Sir; as I 
stated the other day, in reply to my hon, 
Friend the Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, the inquiry will naturally include 
Scotland in its scope. 


LIMERICK’S MAYOR, 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireiand if, following the 
precedent in the case of the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, he will advise the restoration 
of the name of the Mayor of Limerick to 
the Commission for the holding of the 
Assizes, in accordance with the ancient 
custom of that city 7 
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Registration of Voters 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : The 

tenant’s Warrant of October 20 last to 
the Lord Chancellor directed that the 
Mavor of Limerick, in common with the 
mayors of other provincial cities, shall 
be associated with the Judges in the 
Commissions of Assize. 


MILLBANK PRISON. 


Mr. EDWARD H. BAYLEY (Cam- 
berwell, N.): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
aware, as has been stated at a recent 
public meeting, that much valuable 
public property ix being destroyed at 
Millbank Prison in the shape of large 
blocks of stone and York landings which 
are thrown from considerable heights 
and broken to pieces, instead of being 
removed by skilled men and lowered by 
tackle with a view to being re-worked ; 
and that old material is 
privately and no proper account kept ; 
and what steps he will take to investigate 
the matter 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevere, Brad- 
ford, Central): Five-sixths of the 
materials of Millbank Prison are being 
pulled down and sold by persons who are 
buying those parts of the building by 
auction, IT understand that in many 
cases it is found cheaper to throw the 
blocks of stone down rather than to incur 
the expense of using tackle for lowering 
them, as the stones are almost unsaleable. 
Strict account is kept of all the material 
sold by the Office of Works, whether by 
auction or private contract. 


being sold 


THE CARRIAGE OF OIL CAKE. 
Mr. MY ERS ( Winchester) : I heg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the South 
Western Railway Company have raised 
their rates for the carriage of oil cake ; 


and, if so, whether he will take steps to | 
compel the Company to revert to their | 


former rates and to refund the over- 
charge ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; Ihave 
received some complaints as regards the 
rates charged by the London and South 
Western Railway Company for the 
carriage of oil cake, and Iam in com- 
munication with the Railway Associa- 


tion on the subject in the usual way. I 
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to revert to their former rates and to 
refund the overcharge ; but I trust that 
they will make the concession. Sir H. 
Oukley has assured me that the revised 
rates will be applied retrospectively to 
Ist January. 


THE MANNING OF BRITISH-OWNED 
VESSELS. 
Mr. HOUSTON: I beg to ask the 
Board of Trade if he 
will kindly state the total number of sea- 
men (including masters ) employed on board 
British-owned and if he will 
state how many of these are of British 
nationality; how many are Lascars 
(British subjects); how many are 
foreigners ; the number of masters em- 
ploved as such; and the date of the 
Board of Trade Return from which he 
obtains his information 7 
Mr. MUNDE&ELLA: If the question 
is confined to vessels registered in the 
United Kingdom, the particulars for the 
year 1891 can be supplied from various 


vessels : 


| printed Papers presented to Parliament 


by the Board of Trade, and from other 
The Returns for 1892 are in 
course of preparation. I have no infor- 
mation as to the nationality of Lascars 
employed. If the hon, Member desires a 
Return on the subject, I shall be very 
glad to give it him if he will arrange the 
terms with me, 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Will 


the right hon. Gentleman also ascertain 


sources, 


the actual number of sailors and fire- 
men employed on ships owned in the 
United Kingdom ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: On the British 
Register 7 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Yes. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly; I 


shall be happy to arrange that. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Seeretary for Scotland 
whether, in view of the serious effect 
which the Registration of Voters (Scot- 
jand) Bill is ealeulated to have on the 
collection of rates by the parochial, 
county, and municipal authorities n 
Scotland, he willdelay taking the Second 
Reading until those authorities have had 
an opportunity of expressing their 


have no power to compel the Company | opinions in regard to it ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: Sir, the 
rate-paying clauses of Franchise Acts 
were not framed with the intention of 
facilitating the collection of rates, and it 
is a question which the Crovernment 
cannot consider from that point of view. 


TREASON FELONY CONVICTS. 
Mr. CLANCY (DublinCo., N.) : L beg 
to ask the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department what are the rules regarding 
the admission of visitors to prisoners in 
convict establishments ; whether there is 
any rule limiting visits to the relatives of 
such prisoners ; whether he is aware that 
several of the treason felony prisoners 
have no relatives in the United Kingdom ; 
and whether permission to visit those 
prisoners was refused on the 18th and 
24th January to certain members of the 
London Amnesty Association and some 
others ; and, if so, will he explain why ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : Prisoners in con- 
viet establishments are allowed to be 
visited by their relatives and respectable 
friends subject to such restrictions as 
may be imposed for the maintenance of 
discipline and order in the prison, at 
intervals dependent on good conduct and 
industry. <A prisoner during the first 
week of his sentence is allowed to receive 
a visit from his friends. Afterwards, 
during the first two years of his sentence 
at intervals of six months, during the 
third year at intervals of four months, 
during the fourth year at intervals of 
three months, provided in all eases that 
his conduct and industry have been satis- 
factory. There is no rule limiting visits 
to the relatives of prisoners. I believe it 
is a fact that many of the treason felony 
prisoners have no relatives in the United 
Kingdom. And in view of that fact I 
have permitted visits, which until I came 
into Office had been prohibited, from the 
members of certain outside Associations 
of which the Body named in the question 
is one. I regret to say that the privilege 
was in some cases taken advantage of to 
make false statements both to the 
prisoners and to the outside public, and I 
have been obliged to grant the permis- 
sion more sparingly, and for the present 
to suspend visits from persons who are 
not relatives or friends of prisoners. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: As this is a 
very important matter I wish to ask a 
supplementary question. It is, whether 
the right hon, Gentleman is aware, not 
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only that a number of these prisoners 
have their relatives on the other side of 
the world, but that in the case of others 
their relatives are poor people, unable to 
pay the large cost of travelling to Port- 
land ; whether, as a matter of fact, some 
of these prisoners remain for a considerable 
number of years without receiving a 
single visit from the outside world ; 
whether he is aware that the Association 
to which I have referred has as one of 
its chief objects to provide sufficient 
money to enable visitors to travel to 
Portland ; and whether he will not relax 
the restriction he has put upon these 
visits, and so arrange matters that the 
prisoners may receive a visit every three 
months unless they have by their own 
misconduct lost their right to a visit 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: What the hon. 
Gentleman has said is perfectly true. 
Some of these men bave no relatives or 
friends in the United Kingdom, and in 
the case of others the relatives are un- 
able to afford the expense of making 
periodical visits. I> have been most 
anxious to afford every facility I reason- 
ably could to persons to make visits; and 
when I am satisfied that in any particular 
‘ase that can be done without risk, either 
to the prisoner or to the other interests 
with which I am charged, I shall be 
most happy to grant permission in the 
future as in the past. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: May I ask, 
whether in the cases of refusal referred 
to by the right hon, Gentleman, permis- 
sion was withheld on the ground that 
there was objection to the particular 
visitor for whom it was asked. 

Mr. ASQUITH; No. 

Mr. J. EX. REDMOND: Then on 
what ground was the refusal based ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have already in- 
formed the House of the facet that the 
practice had been abused, and therefore it 
seemed to me to be right to impose these 
restrictions. 

Mr. J. EX. REDMOND: Am I to 
understand that the fact that the practice 
was abused in the past will be held to 
be a sufficient reason for withholding 
visits in the future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No; [have already 
said I will consider any applications 
made, 
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(Middlesex, Ealing): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he could 
state what the latest information 
received as to the position and condition 
of H.M.S. Howe ? 

THe SECRETARY tro tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): <A telegram 
was received yesterday evening from the 
senior naval officer at Ferrol. The 
coal, ammunition, and all removable 
weights are being got out of the fore 
part of the ship, which is now clear of 
water; but the main pemping operations 
are suspended till the next spring tides. 
In the meantime, the question of block- 
ing the ship up, as she rights to eight 
degrees, is being considered, with a view 
of placing mats and sails under her star- 
board side. Arrangements are also in 
progress to employ air pressure to force 
the water out, should pumping operations 
ultimately fail. The Board of Admiralty 
are satisfied that every effort is being 
made by the Salvage Company, who, on 
their part, continue to entertain confident 
hopes of getting the ship safely into the 
dock at Ferrol. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) : Will the Papers relative to 
the stranding of:the //owe be laid on the 
Table before the Naval Estimates come 
on ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The House has ordered the printing of the 
Papers, which are very voluminous. A 
message has been sent to the printers to 
use all possible haste, but I am afraid 
the printing will take a considerable 
time. 


1s 


NEWTOWN HAMILTON PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
times has the Newtown Hamilton 
Petty Sessions ‘Court been adjourned 
within the past two years owing to the 
non-attendance of the magistrates, thus 
‘sausing considerable expense and incon- 
venience, and is it a fact that two Courts 
were adjourned in succession; is he 
aware that four out of the five magis- 
trates for the district reside from five to 
eight miles from the town of Newtown 
Hamilton, one of those gentlemen resides 
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in a lunatic asylum ; and if he will see 
that this state of things will be remedied 
at an early date ? 

*Tnhe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : During the years 1891-92 the 
Petty Sessions referred to were adjourned 
on three occasions, owing to the non-at- 
tendance of magistrates, and on two such 
occasions the Courts were adjourned in 
succession. I have received a Report in 
regard to the second paragraph of the 
question, and will bring the matter under 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor. 


DROGHEDA SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Louth, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state why 
the Loeal Government Board has not 
forwarded the fourth instalment of the 
loan of £3,000 to the Sanitary Authority 
of Drogheda ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Application for 
the issue of the fourth instalment of the 
loan was made in September last, and the 
Local Government Board having asked 
the Sanitary Authority for a statement 
of the work done and expenditure in- 
curred under the loan, the requisite par- 
ticulars were not furnished to the Board 
till the 21st ultimo. It has since trans- 
pired that the return of expenditure was 
incorrectly filled up, and the Report of 
the Board’s Chief Engineering Inspector 
—a necessary preliminary to the issue 
of the fourth instalment—has in conse- 
quence been delayed. Should this Re- 
port be satisfactory the further instal- 
ment will be paid. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Robert Sproule, a farmer, who has been 
for more than 12 months in Londonderry 
Gaol a prisoner for contempt of Court, 
which consisted in withdrawing from an 
agreement to become a joint surety for 
the payment of bankruptey dividends in 
the case of a neighbour of his whe 
failed for some small amount; if three 
other co-sureties, although guilty of 
similar contempt of Court, have been 
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imprisoned or otherwise punished ; and 
if anything can be done to determine 
Sproule’s punishment ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
by the Chief Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy that Robert Sproule, who 
has been in prison for the period stated, 
gave, with three other persons, an under- 
taking—which was made a rule of Court 
—to sign certain composition bills. The 
Court subsequently made an order re- 
quiring Sproule and his co-sureties to 
sign these bills, and cn their refusal to 
do so warrants were issued for their 
arrest. Sproule alone was arrested, the 
others evaded arrest. I believe it is 
open to him to obtain release by signing 
the bills, but the matter is not one in 
which the Executive can interfere. 

Mr. M. KENNY: Seeing that this 
man has been in gaol for a period of 
more than 12 months, without trial, for a 
trivial offence, and that the habeas corpus 
has been practically suspended in his 
case, will the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sider the introduction of legislation to 
terminate this abuse of the process of 
contempt of Court ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will consider 
the matter. 


SECOND DIVISION CIVIL SERVICE 
CLERKS. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury will 
he explain why a considerable number 
of the recommendations for the promo- 
tion of clerks of the Second Division of 
the Civil Service which have been sub- 
mitted to the Treasury by Heads of 
Departments during the last two years 
have so far not been considered : and 
whether, in view of the dissatisfaction 
prevalent in the Second Division of the 
Civil Service, steps can now be taken to 
expedite the Treasury decision on these 
recommendations 7 
*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT : Recommen- 
dations are made from time to time to 
the Treasury for the appointment of 
Second Division clerks to superior posts, 
and also for promotion of specially 
meritorious clerks of that Division to the 
higher grade of the Second Division, As 
far as I am aware, there are no recom- 
mendations for the first-named class of 
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are specially responsible for the second 
named class—namely, promotion to the 
higher grade—and decisions upon them 
require much consideration. Several 
recommendations have been decided, and 
others now under discussion will, I hope, 
be shortly settled. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: 
Arising out of the question, may I ask 
how many appointments have been made 
from the Second Division ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 
able to state the exact total, but a con- 
siderable number of promotions have 
been made, and others are under con- 
sideration, 


LORD KENMARE AND HIS TENANTS. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
Lord Kenmare, through his agent, has 
served notice on the High Sheriff of 
Kerry not to execute any civil bili deeree 
for arrears of Poor Rate against tenants 
on his property until there had been paid 
to him under the Statute 9 Anne, c. 8, 
such arrears not exceeding one year’s 
rent as may be due at the date of seizure ; 
if he is aware that the rate collectors for 
the Killarney Board of Guardians have 
on several occasions applied for a 
magistrate’s warrant to levy the amount 
of rates due as provided by the Irish 
Poor Relief Acts, and that the magistrates 
of the district (of whom Lord Kenmare’s 
agent is one) have persistently refused to 
issue their warrant; if he will state 
whether the Justices in so refusing have 
acted legally ; and what steps the Irish 
Government intend to take in the matter 7 
*Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
it is true that decrees for rates obtained 
against tenants of Lord Kenmare cannot 
be exeeuted owing to the fact that the 
notice indicated in the question has been 
served on the High Sheriff in every case 
in which the tenant owes rent. It is not, 
however, a fact that the magistrates 
refused to sign warrants for the execution 
of decrees for rates. They refused to 
address the warrants to the police, and in 
this respect they conformed to the general 
practice, The iandlord is apparently 
acting within his rights under the 
Statute 9 Anne, cap 8, but whether this 
enactment conforms to modern ideas is 
another matter. 
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Welsh Land 
Mr. M. KENNY: Are not the col- 


lectors of the rates entitled to insist that 
the warrant should be executed 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: | cannot answer 
that. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether Her Majesty's 
Government are prepared to recommend 
to the House amendments of the Standing 
Orders which shall provide, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Parliamentary Procedure 
of the year 1886, of which the Marquess 
of Hartington was Chairman, that the 
practice of Mr. Speaker asking, after 
leave to bring in a Bill, * Who will pre- 
pare and bring in the said Bill?” be 
dispensed with, and that the presertation 
of Bills and of Reports from the Bar by 
Members walking up the floor to the 
Table be discontinued, and further that 
Government Bills may, at the option of 
the Government, read a first time 
without Debate. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : 1 beg, at the same time, to 
ask the First of the ‘Treasury 


be 


Lord 
whether the Government is prepared to 
recommend such a modification of Stand- 
ing Order No. I. (Sittings of the House) 
as will place it beyond the power of a 
single Member to prevent the transaction 
of any particular business when it is 
the evident and general sense of the 
House that it should be proceeded with ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): There are several 
points in the Standing Orders which 
stand for consideration when the oppor- 
tunity arises. I should be very glad if, 
without any change in the Rules of the 
House, the Government could have the 
same facilities for the first stage of a 
Bill as are enjoyed by private Members ; 
but we do not propose at present to take 
any positive step for initiating the subject 
by a series of changes in the Standing 
Orders. 


ORANGEMEN AND HOME RULE. 
Mr. JOHNSTON: I beg, as an 
Orangeman of 45 years’ standing, to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
under the proposed Government of 
Ireland Bill, the Irish Legislature would 
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have power to attempt to suppress the 
Orange Institution in Ireland 7? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
example of the hon. Member is followed 
every member of every Society in Ireland 
may rise and say as being a member of 
such and such a Society of so many 
years’ standing, he asks so and so. The 
hon, Gentleman seems to suppose that 
there is in the Bill some special legisla- 
tion in regard to the Orange Society. I 
am not aware of anything of the kind, 
If the Bill affects Orange Societies it 
affects all Societies alike, and I think the 
time for considering whether that power 
requires any limitation will be when we 
come to the discussion of the Bill in 
Committee. 


Tenure. 


WELSH LAND TENURE. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether there are any specific 
reasons why questions relating to the 
tenure of land in Wales should not be 
referred to the Committee which is to be 
nominated by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture instead of to a Royal 
Commission; whether the Government 
still adheres to its intention to appoint a 
Royal Commission ; and, if so, when the 
names of the Commissioners will be 
made public ; and whether he will under- 
take that’ the Chairman of the Com- 
mission shall have an accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of the Welsh language ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Government have been busy with 
the preliminary arrangements connected 
with the issue of a Commission. As to 
the question of the alternative between a 
Commission and «a Committee, I believe 
I am correct in saying that the public 
sentiment of Wales very strongly 
indeed in favour of a Commission, and 
that one of the reasons on which that 
sentiment is founded is the difference of 
language, for which it is much more 
difficult to make provision in a Com- 
mittee than on a Commission. The 
Government have adopted the senti- 
ment of Wales on this point. We have 
made progress in considering the names 
of those who shall compose the Com- 
mission, and I hope no long time will 
elapse before we are able to announce 
them, together with the Instruetion to 
the Commission. As respects the last 
part of the question of the hon. Gentle- 
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man, we do not agree with him that the 
Chairman of the Commission should be 
specially marked out as a person inti- 
mately acquainted with both languages. 
What we do think is that there ought to 
be ample provision made in the com- 
position of the Commission for a full 
command of the Welsh language, so that 
no inconvenience may accrue to any of 
the parties in respect of the tongue. 


THE PROPOSED IRISH LEGISLATURE. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
under the Government of Ireland Bill, it 
is proposed that the Legislature should 
meet in Belfast or Dublin; and if in 
Dublin, whether compulsory powers will 
be given to acquire the Bank of Ireland, 
or whether the Legislature will sit in 
Dublin Castle ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
intention of the framers of the Bill, so 
far as they are entitled to express it in 
this matter, is—and certainly their ex- 
pectation is—that the Legislature for 
Treland shall meet and sit in Dublin ; 
but with regard to the particular ar- 
rangements for its accommodation, we 
can offer no opinion before we get to the 
Second Reading of our Bill, and perhaps 
for some time after that. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether in this regard he would consider 
the strong claim of the historical neigh- 
bourhood of Ireland known as Bally- 
kilbeg ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON : We will not have 
it there. 


IRISH MEMBERS IN THE IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to Clause 9, 
Section 3, Sub-Section (e) of the Irish 
Government Bill, 1893, which prohibits 
Irish Representative Peers in the House 
of Lords and Members of the Hotise of 
Commons for an Irish constituency from 
deliberating or voting on any Motion or 
Resolution which is incidental to any 
vote or appropriation of money made ex- 
elusively for some service not mentioned 
in the third Schedule to this Act, such 
Peers and Members for Irish constitu- 
encies will be debarred from either de- 
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liberating or voting on any vote or ap- 
propriation of money made for the ser- 
vice of the Customs or Excise Depuart- 
ment, neither of which is mentioned in 
the third Schedule, or from either de- 
liberating or voting on any Motion or 
Resolution fixing the rates of Customs or 
Excise, or on any Motion or Resolution 
incidental to Customs or Excise ? 

Mr. W. FE. GLADSTONE: Un- 
doubtedly it is the intention and desire 
of the framers of the Bill that Irish 
Members should be entitled to vote on 
any question that may arise in connecs 
tion with the Estimates for the Customs 
service in Ireland, that being a tax which 
is levied in Ireland, and the inhibition in 
the Bill being directed to taxes that are 
not so levied. With regard to the Ex- 
cise, I think the hon. Gentleman is 
under some misapprehension, because we 
have no Excise service in Ireland ae- 
cording to the plan of the Bill, inasmuch 
as the whole collection of the Excise is 
to be regulated under the direction of the 
Irish Government. As to varying the 
rates, no doubt, according to the terms of 
the Bill, it is expressly declared that the 
rates of Customs and Excise, as well as 
those of the Postal Department, are to be 
fixed by the Imperial Parliament, and 
being fixed in that way forthe Irish Ser- 
vice, of course the Irish Members would 
vote upon them, 


TITHE REDEMPTION, 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Basingstoke) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of | the 
Treasury whether he proposes — this 
Session to introduce a measure dealing 


| with tithe redemption, in accordance with 


the unanimous Report of the Royal 
Commission on Redemption of Tithe 
issued last vear ? 

Mr. W. EL GLADSTONE: It will 
be impossible for the Government to un- 
dertake legislation on this subject during 
the present Session, 








THE AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY, 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): When does the Government in- 
tend to move the appointment of the 
Committee to inquire and report en the 
agricultural depression ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: To-night, I 


hope, 
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THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 
Mr.CHANNING (Northampton,E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
urgent necessity of making sufficient 
progress at an early period of the Session 
with the Registration Bill, Welsh 
Suspensory Bill, Parish Councils Bill, 
and other Government measures, to in- 
sure legislation this Session, he will con- 
sider the advisability of taking either the 
whole of Tuesday or Friday for Govern- 
ment Business,or of beginning immediately 
with Morning Sittings for Government 
Business on both Tuesdays and Fridays? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It may 
be convenient for me to take this 
opportunity of stating the intention of 
the Government with regard to Public 
Business. It is our intention on Monday 
to propose that we should become sharers 
in the public time available on Tuesdays 
and Fridays by means of Morning 
Sittings. We shall ask for that power 
from the Honse, as it was asked for by the 
late Government last year, till Easter, 
when the matter may be re-considered, I 
have also an announcement to make with 
regard to these Morning Sittings, which 
satisfaction the 


of 


may convey some to 
minds of Independent Members. The 
old Rule was that on Fridays at $ 


o'clock, after a Morning Sitting, the 
Government were responsible for making 
and keeping a House. That Rule has 
by some which I will not 
attempt to explain, fallen into disuse and 
neglect. We to revive that 
Rule, and make ourselves responsible for 
making and keepinga House on Fridays. 
With respect to the Evening Sitting on 
Tuesday, we propose to go as far as to 
be responsible for making a House at 
9 o'clock. Then, Sir, we propose ou 
Monday to take, first, the introduction 
of the Local Veto Bill and, second, the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. I not 
mean to draw any absolute line as to all 
these Bills; but after they are dispose | 
of, we propose to go forward with the 
Supplementary Estimates in Supply, and 
to make them the Main Business as nearly 
as we can till they are disposed of, 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) : 
May I ask whether the Government can- 
not give a little more time for the con- 
sideration of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, or does the right hon. Gentleman 


process, 


propose 


do 
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seriously mean to consider it along with 
two or three other important measures 
on Monday night ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): I desire, also, to ask 
whether the notice given by the right 
hon. Gentleman for taking the time of 
the House will be confined to the 
Financial Business of the House according 
to the precedent set by the late Govern- 
ment last year? I wish further to ask 
whether it will not be possible for the 
right hon. Gentleman to bring on_ his 
Motion on Tuesday, rather than on Mon- 
day, in view of the great interest that 
taken in the Motion with 
reference to bimetallism, which, stands on 
the Paper for Tuesday night? The time 
available between 9 o’clock and mid- 
night will, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware, be quite inade- 
quate for the discussion of such an 
important subject. In view of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference having 
been postponed, it is urgent that the 
matter should be brought to a head, as 
the action of members of the Conference 
may, to some extent, be determined by 
the attitude of the House, seeing that the 
Government have entered into negotia- 
tions with other countries on the ques- 
tion. The matter really deserves the 
earnest attention of the Government. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It appears 
to me the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman partake rather of the nature 
of argument than of a question. We are 
compelled to look to the condition of 
Public Business as a whole, and we do 
not think that there was any failure to 
deal with the question of bimetallism on 
the occasion when it was discussed last 
year. The lamented Leader of the 
House at that date made a speech which 
appeared to me to contribute very largely, 
indeed, towards the conelusion of the 
Debate. However, I do not intend to 
enter into that argument ; but I may say 
that the Government feel it to be their 
duty, looking at the condition of Business 
at the present time, to go forward with 
the notice which I have given. Hon. 
Gentlemen will appreciate the pledge 
that has been entered into for the first 
time on the part of the Government with 
regard to making a House when it meets 
at 9 o'clock. 


Is 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : And with regard 


to Financial Business, will the precedent 
of last year be followed 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: No, Sir; 
we do not think any great convenience 
would be gained by that arrangement, 
“and I think we had better leave matters 
where they are. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I hope the 
right hou. Gentleman will give an answer 
to my question as to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If there 
were a general desire on the part of the 
House, it would be the duty of the 
Government to take account of it ; but 
Iam bound to say that I do not think 
that is the case. As far as the Second 
Reading of the Bill is concerned, there is, 
I believe, a very general desire to see it 
read a second time. 

*Mr. SETON-KARR : Am I to under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
seriously proposes to discuss the rights 
of private Members, the question of the 
Direct Veto, Employers’ Liability, and a 
portion of Supply on the same day ? 


Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I bez to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he can state, with reference to Clause 3, 
Section 4, of the Irish Government Bill, 
1893, the prohibition thereby of the 
Trish Legislature from making laws “ in 
respect of the relations between different 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions ” will 
entirely debar the Irish Legislature from 
dealing by enactment with the relations 
between Ireland and Great Britain ; and 
whether under Clause 33, which gives to 
the Irish Legislature power to repeal 
or alter any provision of this Act, 
expressly made alterable by that Legis- 
lature, and also any enactments in force 
in Ireland, except such as cither relate 
to matters beyond the powers of the 
Irish Legislature, or being enacted by 
Parliament after the passing of this Act 
may be expressly extended to Ireland, 
the Irish Legislature will have power to 
repeal or alter any provision either of 
Clause 3 or of Clause 4 of the Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not sure that I understand the first part 
of the question. I cannot understand 
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how, with the Preamble he has stated in 
his question, the hon, Gentleman can 
really have any doubt of what I must 
state in reply—namely, that there will be 
no power whatever in the Irish Legis- 
lature to make any change in Clause 3 
and Clause 4 of the Bill. 

Mr. CLANCY: May I ask the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer when the Return 
relating to the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland for the last 
three years will be ready ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope very 
soon, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will be good enough, in anticipation of 
more detailed figures, to explain in 
geueral terms the difference between the 
Estimate of £63,352,000 for @xpenditure 
on Imperial purposes for the year 1891-2, 
adopted in the Treasury Return (Finan- 
cial Relations) presented in 1891, and 
the Estimate of £59,000,000 ulopted by 
him as the amount of Imperial Ex pendi- 
ture for the purpose of financial adjust- 
ment between Great Britain and Treland, 
under the Government of Ireland Bill; 
and if he ean state whether the lower 
figure is mainly due to a revised elassi- 
fication of items to be treated as Impe- 
rial, or to anticipated reductions in the 
amounts of those items ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Estimate of £59,000,000 represents a 
probable net Expenditure in the eurrent 
finaneial year, The £63,352,000 is the 
estimated gross Expenditure for the pre- 
vious year 1891-2, and it is subject to 
the following principal reductions : — 
First of all, the receipts which may be 
classified as Imperial are £1,616,000 
in excess : next, the actual issues of 
1891-2 were less than was anticipated 
by £490,900; whilst the cost of the 
Yeomanry and Voluateers, which may 
be considered British affairs, may be 
taken at £1,000,000. The year 1891-2 
contains an extraordinary coinage of 
£400,000, Lastly, the remaining differ- 
ence is due to the fact that the figures 
relate to different years, and that it was 
necessary to make certain alterations in 
the scheme produced in the Bill. I ven- 
ture to submit, although the right hon. 
Gentleman’s question is a perfectly fair 
and regular one, that it would be a great 
advantage if hon. Members, in making 
inquiries as to the contents of the Bill, 
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would exercise a good deal of reserve, so 
that we shall not be called upon to give 
full explanations of what is in the Bill 
at this time. 

Sir FREDERICK 
LAND : I beg to ask 
the Treasury how he 
with the Post Office and its revenue 
under the Government of Ireland Bill ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I hope 
the hon. Member will not think me dis- 
courteous if I say that the remark I have 


DIXON-HART- 
the First Lord of 
proposes to deal 


just now made applies to his question, 
because all the provisions in the Bill in 
respect to the Post Office Service are 
quite clear. The Post Office properly 
so-called, the Postal Telegraph, and the 
Post Office Savings Bank will be trans- 
ferred to the Irish Government, but the 
rates will be fixed by the Imperial Par- 
liament. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when the Government propose to 
introduce the Suspensory Bill for the 
Church of Seotland ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE : No, Sir: 


we are not prepared to name a day. 


SEA CHARTS. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., S.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
tothe Admiralty whether, in view of the 
fact that other Government Departments 
have made a practice of presenting thei, 
publications to the National Libraryr 
Dublin, the Hydrographic Department 
of the Admiralty will present a com- 
plete set of charts of the coast of the 
British Isles to that Library ? 

Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTIH : 
It is considered by the Admiralty that 
they would not be justified in incurring 
the large addition to charges on naval 
funds which would be caused by under- 
taking the supply of charts to Public 
Libraries. Charts are presented under 
the Copyright Act to the libraries of 
the British Museum, and of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. It is the practice to inform 
other Public Libraries that the charts can 
be purchased from the Admiralty agent. 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS. 
Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 


field, Hallam): I beg te ask my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
Attercliffe Division of Sheftield a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice. It is : Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that at the time 
when he assured this House yesterday 
that his Bill to amend the Merchandise 
Marks Acts had been printed and cireu- 
lated to Members, it had not been so 
circulated ; whether the Bill was, upon 
that assurance, read a second time 
without debate at the time when Un- 
opposed Business can alone be taken ; 
and what steps he proposes to take to 


restore to the House that control over 
the progress of this Bill which the 


House parted with yesterday under the 
misapprehension above described ? I may 
explain that since I gave my hon, and 
learned Friend this notice he has kindly 
favoured me with a sight of the proof of 
his Bill, and has, therefore, made me 
aware that the Bill, of which I knew 
nothing yesterday, was not such a Bill 
as I should desire to oppose on its 
merits on the Second Reading. I, there- 
fore, only put my question in its full 
shape, because I had informed my 
friends near me that I was going to 
raise in this way the demand which I 
conceived that the House in general, 
rather than myself in particular, was 
justified in addressing to my hon. and 
learned Friend, and not because I wish 
to initiate any opposition to the Bill at 
this stage. Perhaps my hon. and learned 
Friend will permit me to ask him, also, 
whether he will put the next stage of 
the Bill at such a reasonably long date 
after the circulation of the Bill, which 
has not yet taken place, as will practi- 
cally place the House in a position not 
more prejudiced than at present ? 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE 
(Sheftield, Attercliffe) : My hon. Friend 
is quite correct. I made a mistake. I 
thought the Bill had been cireulated, and 
I believed the Bill had been circulated. I 
do not think I need trouble the House 
with the ground of my belief. Enough to 
say, I made a mistake. The Bill has the 
sanction and approval of my hon. and 
learned Friend, who was the only person 
in the House to offer the slightest oppo- 
sition to its passing. I am entirely in 
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the hands of the House. If any Mem- 
bers desire to object to the Bill, of 
course it is in their hands; but, inas- 
much as this is a matter of local 
interest, more or less, and as I, repre- 
senting one Party in Sheffield, and my 
hon. Friend representing the other Party 
in Sheffield, are agreed upon its merits, I 
would ask whether, in these cireum- 
stances, the House may not permit the 
Bill to stand as it is, and discuss the 
matter in Committee ? 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board the following 
question, of which I have given him 
private notice: What will be the scope 
of the inquiry of the proposed small 
Commission in connection with the pro- 
posed Unification of London? Will it 
be competent for the Commissioners to 
take evidence in support of the creation 
of a number of Municipalities for the 
Metropolis as in the case of Croydon and 
West Ham, for which Charters of In- 
corporation have recently been granted ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must thank 
the hon. Gentleman for notice of his 
question, and I can only say in reply 
that the terms of the Reference have 
not yet been finally settled-; but when 
they have been, they will be laid before 
the House. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER : Will the House 
have an opportunity of expressing any 
opinion upon the terms of the Reference ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is not 


usual for such a thing to be done, 


THE LOCAL VETO BILL. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister whether 
the Local Veto Bill will be introduced 
on Monday by an explanatory statement, 
so that the House may have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it ? 


Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to give notice that on the 
Motion for the appointment of the Select 
Committee to inquire into the agricul- 
tural depression I shall move the follow- 
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To leave out all words after “ That” in order 

to insert * This House, while anxious to consider 
specific proposals for the relief of agricultural 
depression, declines to embark upon a general 
and exhaustive inquiry into the nature and 
causes of distress, which are manifest already, 
and thereby to postpone any practical measures 
of relief for an indefinite period of time.” 
I venture to ask the right hen. Gentle- 
man whether the Motion to be proposed 
by the Government will be made at a 
convenient time, and whether reasonable 
notice of the day when the Motion will 
be made will be given ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If there 
is to be an alternative discussion upon 
this Motion, which I should very much 
regret, it will be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to take care that those who 
wish to raise the discussion are not shut 
out from doing it by considerations of 
time. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Jeremiah Jordan, esquire, for Meath 
County (Southern Division). 


MOTIONS. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 

Mr. ASQUITH : In asking, Sir, for 
leave to introduce a Bill to prevent the 
creation of new interests in the Welsh 
Church, I am undoubtedly asking the 
Hlouse to take the first step towards the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
that Church. That the Government 
should adopt that course, whether it 
meets with approval or disapproval, will, 
I am certain, excite no surprise from any 
quarter of the House, for the policy of 
Welsh Disestablishment isa policytowhich 
the Liberal Party as a whole, is distinetly 
pledged. It is a policy which was be- 
fore the eyes and in the minds of the 
electors of the country when they re- 
corded their votes last summer, and Her 
Majesty’s Government would be failing in 
their duty if they did not take advantage 
of the first opportunity which offers itself 
to them, and by all the means which the 
requirements of Business place at their dis- 
posal, give prompt and effectual execution 
to the policy so entrusted to them. Before 





ing Amendment :— 


Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
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I go into the general question, the House 
will, perhaps, permit me to say two or 
three preliminary words with reference to 
our method of procedure and the form of 
our proposal, Sir, the primary obliga- 
tion which rests upon the Government in 
reference to the great measure in relation 
to Ireland, which was introduced and 
discussed last week, renders it obviously 
impossible that we could, with any 
aivantage, introduce during this Session 
a detailed and complicated measure of 
Disestablishment. On the other hand, 
the Government feel that the require- 
ments of the case would not be met by 
simply inviting the formal assent of the 
House to an Abstract Resolution. In the 
year 1868 my right hon. Friend the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, when he took in 
hand for the first time the question of 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
proceeded, in the first instance, by way 
of Resolution ; and it was only when the 
House had carried his Resolution that he 
introduced, as founded upon it, a Bill, 
which is the counterpart, in substance 
and intention, though not in terms, of the 
Bill which I am going to ask the leave 
of the House toe introduce. All the 
conditions of that time, however, were 
very different from the conditions in 
which we find ourselves to-day. My 
right hon. Friend at that time was the 
Leader of the Opposition, aud not a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. He 
was taking action in an expiring Parlia- 
ment. Only the year before that in 
which his Resolutions were introduced 
Parliament had assented to a wide exten- 
sion of the suffrage: and my right hon, 
Friend felt it was his duty, before this 
question was finally dealt with, that the 
new constituencies brought — into 
existence should have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion upon it. But, 
Sir, in the circumstances of to-day, in 
the judgment of the Government at any 
rate, it would be a pure waste of time to 
introduce a Resolution first and a Bill 
afterwards. No doubt there are many 
hon. Members in this House who object 
to the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Chureh, and they will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opiuions, and 
of giving effect to them, in the Division 
Lobby on the Second Reading of the Bill. 
I adopt in reference to this Bill the 
language used in another place by the 
Duke of Argyll with rei, guee to a 


so 
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corresponding Bill in 1868, when he saia 
that 

* The first great object of the Bill is to give 
an assurance to the Lrish people.” 
I will substitute the Welsh people— 

“That the Imperial Parliament will deal 
without unnecessary delay with the whole 
question of the Established Church in Ireland, 
and place the question in the forefront of the 
living politics of the nation.” 
That is the spirit and those are the 
objects with which this Bill has been 
introduced. I will now state very briefly 
what is the form in which we propose to 
give effect to our intentions. The 
original intention of the Government 
was to follow closely the Bill of 1868, 
which received the asseut of the House 
of Commons at all its stages, but which 
was rejected, as so many other Bills are, 


when it reached another place. The 
Bill of 1868 prohibited all new appoint- 
ments to bishoprics, dignities, and 


benefices which were in the gift of public 
patrons. It did not deal with private 
patronage, for the very simple and 
sufficient reason that you could not inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right of 
private patronage even to the extent of 
suspending it for a limited time without, 
at any rate, giving rise to claims of 
pecuniary compensation. But when we 
came to look into the matter it appeared 
to the Government that all the objects 
they had in view might be met by a 
simpler and less drastic course of proce- 
j} dure. We do not propose to prohibit 
the Crown or any public patron from 
appointing to such offices in the Church 
in Wales as may become vacant after the 
passing of the Act. But our measure 
| consists of a single clause, to this effect : 
i that, in all appointments so made— 
private patronage is net dealt with— 
after this Bill becomes an Aet, the 
emoluments of the office should be held 
by the new incumbent subject to the 
pleasure of Parliament. Thus there can be 
no claim to peeuniary compensation in 
respect of a person taking oflice after the 
passing of the Act, because office will 
have been taken with full notice of the 
declared intention of Parliament. In 
the view of the Government, it becomes 
unnecessary to insert the original pro- 
vision restraining the proceedings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and I will 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, in putting the 
question, to cmit those concluding words. 
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I am not going to discuss the abstract 
question of Establishments, nor the 
further question as to the immemorial 
and constitutional right of Parliament to 
appropriate for national purposes national 
property which has been enjoyed by 
members of a particular religious com- 
munity. [ Opposition laughter.| No, Sir, 
because I regard the ethies and the con- 
stitutionality of that question as having 
been finally and conclusively settled in 
the case of the Chureh in Ireland, when 
this House, with the assent of the House 
of Lords and the Crown, passed 2 
measure to which every objection could 
be taken that can be taken to the 
present Bill. One still sometimes hears 
from the lips of belated controversialists 
the words “ plunder and sacrilege.” But 
with the Act for the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church unrepealed, I think we 
are entitled to ask that these expressions 
shall be banished to some museum of 
political antiquities. Nor will I go into 
the historical question, tempting as the 
subject is, as to the origin and position 
of the Welsh Church. I do not think it 
can be said to be altogether irrelevant to 
such a discussion as this to consider 
whence the Established Chureh came, 
what were the circumstances under 
which it was planted among the people, 
and how far in days gone by it has dis- 
charged, or failed te discharge, the 
responsible duties which its position in- 
volved. But if that question is to be 
dealt with it must be by other speakers. 
For my part, I am content to take exist- 
ing facts as they are, and to rest the case 
for the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Welsh Church not upon 
historical grievances, but simply on the 
state of things which confronts us when 
we survey the ecclesiastical position of 
the Principality at the present day. 
What is that position ? The Chureh in 
Wales is, admittedly, in a minority—a 
very small minority. [ Opposition cries of 
“No!”] Ido not know whether hon. 
Gentiemen who question my assertion 
are prepared to maintain that the Chureh 
in Wales embraces within its fold 
more than a quarter of the population. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Lam. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The noble Lord 
says he is. Then I shall be glad to 
know upon what facts. I shall be curious 
to know whether, so far as the Welsh- 


Mr. Asquith 
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speaking part of the population is con- 
cerned, anyone is prepared to main- 
tain that less than six-sevenths of it are 
outside the Established Church? I 
should have thought that it was sufficient 
to give the facet, which is admitted by 
the supporters of the Church as well as 
by those who favour Disestablishment, 
that, as was stated by the Committee 
which reported on Intermediate Higher 
Edueation in Wales in 1881, the Non- 
conformists constitute a very large 
majority of the population. I am glad, 
however, to say that we need not rely 
upon the fallible and disputed evidence 
of more or less conjectural statistics. 
The people of Wales have at their dis- 
posal a constitutional organ for the 
expression of their wishes; and if I 
want to know what the opinion of Wales 
is with reference to a matter which pecu- 
liarly and intimately concerns the Welsh 
Church, I do not think I can have more 
authentic evidence of it than is to be 
found in the character of her representa- 
tion. ‘Taking the last General Election, 
and ineluding Monmouthshire in Wales, 
there were 34 Menrhers elected, of whom 
31 are pledged to Disestablishment, and 
only three are opposed to it. 

An hon. Member: Home Rule. 

Mr. ASQUITH: An hon. Gentleman 
opposite says “ Home Rule.” Are we, then, 
to understand that the decision of the 
Welsh people at the last General Elec- 
tion was upon a question of Home Rule, 
and not upon a question of Welsh Dis- 
establishment ¢ To that questiou I get 
no reply. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Either. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Well, as the noble 
Lord has raised the question let us dis- 
pose of it once for all. I will quote an 
authority which I think even the noble 
Lord will accept, that of the author of an 
article on “Constitution Revision,” which 
I read with great pleasure, and profit— 
intellectual pleasure, at any rate—in the 
November number of the National 
Review. It proceeded from a very dis- 
tinguished pen—that of the Leader of 
the Conservative Party—and it preferred 
to account, amongst other things, for 
that fortuitous and incoherent majority 
which keep my right hon. Friend and 
his Colleagues in power. In the course 
of his review Lord Salisbury had to deal 
with the somewhat remarkable case 
of Wal+ ™ This is Lord Salisbury’s 
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explanation of the matter—not the same 
by any means as that of the noble Lord. 
Lord Salisbury says— 


“It is notorious that the Welsh voted for 
Radical candidates, not for their love of Home 
Rule, but for their adversion towards the Welsh 
Church.” 


Well, Sir, I am quite content, whether 


the noble Lord is or not, with that 


authority. I say it makes good my state- 


ment. I am glad to believe that all these 
31 gentlemen are good Home Rulers 


also; but I say they are returned by their 
constituents, amongst other things, at 
any rate, to put an end to the Establish- 
ment of the Welsh Church. The average 
majority of the 31 Members who are in 
favour of Disestablishment 2,000, 
while of the three opponents of Disestab- 
lishmeut from Wales one had a majority of 
98 and another a majority of 118. But 
that does not exhaust the case. In the 
three typical Welsh Counties of Anglesey, 
Cardigan, and Carmarthen, every candi- 
date who appeared before the electors, 
whether he was a supporter nn 
opponent of Home Rule, was in favour 
of Disestablishment. It was suggested 
by my hon. and learned Friend the late 
Solicitor General, whom I do not see in 
his place, in a very remarkable speech 
which he made last year in defence of 
the Church, that in seven of the eastern 
counties of Wales the Nonconformists 
were in a comparatively small minority. 
But in these seven eastern counties the 
verdict is the same as in the rest of the 
counties. They include East Glamor- 
ganshire, in) which the majority was 
nearly 3,000 West 
majority about 5,000 ; and the borough 
of Merthyr, which beats the record of 
all constituencies in the country, with a 
majority of 9,000. The real significance 
of these figures is that they represent the 
climax of a continuing process which has 
been apparent since 1868, when for the 
first time, by the extension of the 
suffrage, the people of Wales had a fair 
opportunity of pronouncing their opinions, 
Their real significance can only be 
measured when at the same time we 
realise the strength of the national forces 
arrayed upon the other side. What is 
the position of the Church in Wales ? 
For generations past she has monopolised 
the whole Parliamentary representation 
of the country, and in days gone by—I 
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do not mean as a body, but through the 
land-owning class she owned, and owns 
to-day, almost the whole of the land of 
Wales. Until very lately—until within 
the memory of almost the youngest here— 
the Church has filled the magistracy and 
all the offices of public trust. It domi- 
nated for generations the government 
and teaching of the grammar schools. It 
controlled the endowments and the 
charities of the country. The Church 
had at her disposal, and behind 
her throughout this controversy — 
of which we are now approaching 
the close—every material force and every 
institution of the land. I will add—for I 
think it is an admission which justice 
demands—that whatever may have been 
the case in the past, during the last gene- 
ration at any rate, the Church has had 
what has been for purposes of offence and 
defence a far more valuable weapon in 
the increased zeal and devotion of her 
ministers and her laymen. She has 
fought in this struggle, I do not hesitate 
to say now, under the most advantageous 
conditions : and if she is worsted—and 
she had been worsted, as [ have proved 
by the evidence which I have given as 
to the state of opinion in Wales—she has 
shown that it has been through no lack 
of discipline or energy on her own part. I 
cannot forbear, before leaving that branch 
of the subject, from quoting what has 
often been quoted before—the opinion of 
one of the keenest and most fastidious 
critics ever known in this country, a man 
who was not only not an enemy of the 
Chureh, and who was certainly not a 
friend of Dissent—I mean the late and 
ever-lamented Mr. Matthew Arnold. In 
one of the last things he wrote before his 
death he penned these words with re- 
condition of 





ference to the ecclesiastical 


Wales— 

“To maintain the Establishment in Wales 
for the sole benefit of a small minority of the 
population is an absurdity there just as it was 
in Ireland. When it comes before the mind of 


reasonable people, it is felt by them to be so. 
The thing being felt to be an absurdity, its 


long continuance becomes impossible.” 


I venture to ask this question : Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the Welsh 
Church were a separate Establishment ; 
suppose it were separated, even in the 
same sense in which the Irish Chureh 
was separated from the Chureh of 
England, is there any man, any con- 
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siderable body of men, in this House who 
would say that Englishmen, Seotchmen, 
and Irishmen here are entitled to foree 
its continuance upon the Welsh people in 
defiance of their express wish ? I do 
not believe, if that was the position of 
things, that even those who are going to 
vote against this Bill, and against any 
subsequent measures that may be taken, 
would venture to defend such a position. 
Are we, then, not justified in taking, in re- 
lation to the Welsh Chureh, the opinions 
of the Welsh people as a governing— 
I will not say an absolutely conclusive, 
but at any rate a governing—factor ¢ 
I have heard it said that to occupy 
such a position as that is to be guilty of 
what is called separation. If it be so 
then I am a Separatist, and in very 
good company, the company of no less 
distinguished a personage than the 
Leader of the Liberal Unionist Party, 
the Duke of Devonshire, because as is in 
the recollection of every Member of this 
House, not very many years ago, when a 
precisely similar question arose with 
reference to Scotland, the Duke of Devon- 
shire declared, in plain and emphatic and 
unmistakable terms, that the opinion of 
the people of Scotland ought ultimately 
to decide the question. I apply the same 
test to the case of Wales. I say that, 
unless you can show some overwhelming 
ground which has never yet been suggested 
or hinted in the other direction, the facts 
I have stated as tothe condition of Welsh 
opinion are conclusive as to the state of 
that Welsh opinion, and as to the course 
this House and Parliament ought to take. 
What is the ground taken when you 
attempt to differentiate the case of Wales 
from that of Ireland and Scotland? It 
is that the Welsh Chureh has no indepen- 
dent or separate existence, and that the 
dioceses with which we propose to dcal 
in this Bill, or in any subse juent measure 
for Disestablishment, are parts of the 
Province of Canterbury and integral 
portions of the Church of England ; that 


there is such a complete organic connection, | 


I ought, perhaps, to say incorporation, as 
between the Church of England and those 
outlying constituent parts, that you can- 
not touch the one without at the same 
time touching the other. [ “ Hear, hear!” ] 


The hon. Member for the University of | 


Oxford agrees that I have stated the 

argument fairly. To those who make 

use of it, I should like to put the question, 
Mr. Asquith 
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How far are they going to carry it ? 
Suppose that in Wales the Church, instead 
of including within its pale one-fourth— 
if the noble Lord likes, I will say one- 
third of the population of Wales, it does 
not affect the argument—ouly included 
one-fortieth of the Welsh people, would 
you, for the sake of this miserable 
handful of persons, and notwithstanding 
that the vast majority of the people of 
Wales were against the continued main- 
tenance of this Establishment in their 
midst, yet consider yourselves entitled to 
require Parliament to keepitup? Because 
if the argument is good for one-fourth, it 
must be for one-fortieth, and it must be 
good with reference to any smaller, any 
infinitesimal, proportion of the people, in 
any hypothetical case you could imagine. 
But I ask, further, is this a wise position 
for hon. Gentlemen to take np in the 
interests of the Church of England itself ? 
Are you going really to ask Parliament 
to flout national sentiment in Wales, 
clearly and unequivocally expressed, 
because, if we granted.that which the 
Welsh people so plainly demand, ulterior 
consequences might happen to an institu- 
tion here in England with which the 
Welsh people are not concerned ? Is 
that your position? I ask, further: 
Supposing Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment took place; supposing these 
four Welsh dioceses no longer to enjoy 
such privileges and such endowments as 
now belong to them, in virtue of their 
incorporation in the Establishéd Chureh, 
will the connection bet ween these dioceses 
—I do not say the Mother Church, but 
the Church of which they are a part and 
parcel—cease to exist 7 We sometimes 
hear arguments which seem to imply, “If 
you remove from these particular dioceses 
these special privileges which the status 
of our Establishment gives to them, 
Wales will be plunged into a condition of 
spiritual destitution, and the Chureh will 
be mutilated and maimed.” But it is our 
duty to safeguard the Church against the 
faint-heartedness of her own advocates. 
These dioceses will remain with their 
Bishops, with their clergy, and with their 
whole ecclesiastical organisation, and 
with full, ample, and generous provision, 
if we are to judge from past experience, 
for every interest which at present exists. 
The enly change will be that the Bishops 
and the Deans of the dioceses will no 
longer be appointed by the Prime Minister 
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of the day, and the national property that 
has hitherto in Wales been appro- 
priated to a denomination repre- 
senting a small minority of the people 
will be devoted to Welsh national pur- 
poses. I ask hon. Gentlemen who take 
this gloomy view of the powers and 
prospects of their own Church to look at 
the history of Nonconformity in Wales. 
Nonconformists in Wales have 
the country with, I believe, something 
like 4,000 chapels, and, though the 
poorest section of the community, they 
contribute something like £490,000 a 
year in the shape of voluntary contribu- 
tions to maintain the religious life of 
their various denominations. The total 
endowment, so far as I can ascertain the 
figures, of the Church of England in 
Wales, in the four dioceses, does not 
exceed £250,000 2 year. Are we going 
to be told that this vreat Body, represent- 
ing the wealthy and the landed classes 
of Wales, and said to have an increasing 
hold upon the opinion and upon the sym- 
pathy of Wales, and, at any rate, having 
behind her the co-operation and active 
support of the great Chureh of England 

-are we to be told that it is not going 
to be even capable of doing that which 
the Nonconformists have done, and are 
ready todo in the future? — I entirely 
disclaim, in laying this Bill before Par- 
liament, on the part of the Government 
any feeling of hostility whatever to the 


covered 





Chureh of England. We claim to be 
better friends of the Church than those | 


who are pinning their cause to the Es- 
tablishment, and I have endeaveured to 
avoid, in the remarks I have made, 
wounding the feelings of the most sensi- 
tive Churchman. I have discussed the 
question solely—as I hope it will con- 
tinue to be discussed—on broad grounds 
of national policy. But when I am told 
that the Chureh in Wales will to} 
exist, or that the Church of England will 
never recover from this staggering blow, 
I venture to remind hon. Gentlemen that 
in the United States of America, in 
Australia, in Ireland, the English Church 
is to be found as strong and vigorous, 
resting on a still broader basis of popular 
sympathy and suppert than where it is 
protected and safeguarded by the prin- 
ciple of Establishment. At any rate, 
without going into these ulterior con- 
sequences, it appears to us that political 
justice casts upon us a uty which we 
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must perform. The first step in the per- 
formance of that duty is to prevent, as 
this Bill will prevent, the creation of new 
pecuniary interests. It 1 moderate 
measure ; it is a temperate measure ; and, 
in my judgment, it will do no harm to 
the Church. It certainly is not conceived 
in any spirit of animosity against the 
Church, and I trust that hon. Gentlemen 
will at least give us, who have introduced 
the measure, credit for believing that the 
Church will not be weaker, but will be 
stronger; that it will not be less, but 
more, influential as a moral and regene- 
rating force in the Principality of Wales, 
when she can step down from the in- 
vidious position of ascendency which she 
at present occupies ; when she can cast 
aside the eneumbering traditions of her 
own political past ; and when, descending 
into the common arena, she can meet her 
rivals upon level ground and upon equal 
terms, and contend with them for the 
spiritual advance of Wales. 


Is # 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

* That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
prevent, for a limited time, the creation of new 
interests in Church of England bishoprics, 
dignities, and benefices in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire.”—( Mr. Seeretary 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I the following 
Amendment :— 


Ixquith.) 


beg to move 


«That it is inexpedient and unjust to inter- 
fere by legislation with the operations of the 
Church in the Welsh dioceses, while the princi- 
ciple of an alteration in the relations between 


} Church and State in that part of the United 


Kingdom has not been adopted by Parliament.” 


I am aware that to move an Amendment 
to the Motion for Leave to introduce a 
Bill is not a usual or generally a con- 
venient course. But in taking that un- 
usual course I think hon. Gentlemen, if 
they will listen to my arguments, will 
that I am reasonable and logical, 


. 
« 


sce 

because my ebjection is not to the 
particular Bill which the right hon, 
Gentleman has sketched out, but to the 


principle of proceeding by Suspensory 
Bill at all. Therefore, it is just and 
reasonable to take the sense of the House 
at the outset of this legislation as to 
whether the course proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government is one which the 
House ought to adopt. The arguments 
which I shall address to the House will 
be arguments against a Suspensory Bill 


at all, ‘The arguments of the Home 
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Secretary were chiefiy directed to sup- 
porting a Bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Church which is to be brought in at 
some future time ; but my objection to a 
Suspensory Bill is one which will pro- 
ceed upon very broad and very deep con- 
siderations. We are living at the present 
time in a period of transition, when social 
forces, by which men are surrounded, are 
so great that individual energy and 
individual zeal are unfit and unable to 
cope with them, and when the social pro- 
gress which is likely to be made in the 
immediate future will be made by means 
of association, combination, and corpo- 
rate action. At such a period hon. 
Members will agree with me, it is foolish 
to destroy, oreven toinjure, any institution 
which either is useful to the people or is 
capable of being made useful to them. 
If that principle applies to ordinary com- 
binations and associations, it applies in a 
very much greater degree to a Chureh, 
because at the present day the value of 
religious organisation in dealing with the 
social problems which are likely to 
occupy attention in the future is immense. 
You must if you can prevail on those 
elements in society, which are antago- 
nistic to regulate their pretensions and 
demands within limits consistent with 
the maintenance of our social fabrie by 
instilling in the minds of all classes a 
sense of their duty towards each other— 
that employers of labour, on the one 
hand, must insist on their absolute rights, 
but, at the same time, must remember 
that they have a duty to discharge 


towards their employés, and that 
the different classes of work- 
men in the country must not com- 


bine in the pursuit only of their own 
individual and selfish interests, but that 
they must have regard to the interests of 
others and not pursue their own selfish 
interests too far. If the House agrees 
that these propositions are sound, then, 
in dealing with the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman, we have ouly two ques- 
tions to ask and to decide. The first 
question is: Is the Church in Wales 
capable of being useful to the people ? 
If that question is answered in the 
affimative, will the Suspensory Bill—not 
a Bill for Disestabliskment—eripple its 
usefulness 7 Now, I do not want to 
weary the House with statistics as to 
the usefulness of the Church in Wales ; 
but perhaps the House will permit me 
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to draw its attention to a few facts that 
will enable them to estimate and realise 
the character and the extent of the pro- 
gress and vitality of the Church in the 
Principality. The most important point 
in estimating the Church’s growth and 
vitality is the inerease in the number of 
its ministers by whom its usefulness is 
made effective. I find that in the four 
dioceses of Wales the incumbents 
actually engaged in the cure of souls in- 
creased between the years 1834 and 1886 
from 457 to 930, while the number of 
assistant curates in the same period in- 
creased from 65 to 454—more than seven- 
fold. I have not got statistics which 
show the extent to which the ministra- 
tions of the clergy in Wales have beeu ac- 
cepted by the people in the whele of the 
Principality, but I have been furnished 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph—[Jronical 
Ministerial Cheers |—with figures relat- 
ing to his diocese, which, in spite of the 
jeers of hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
think will be interesting to the House, 
In 1870, the year in which the National 
Education Bill was passed, there were in 
the National Schools of that diocese 
11,600 children, and in 1889 that num- 
ber increased to 19,499, or nearly double. 
In the Sunday Schools, during the same 
period, the number of scholars increased 
from 15,000 to 20,600. In the decade 
1860 to 1870 the confirmations numbered 
12,000 odd, while in the decade 1880 
io 1890 they were 19,800. The com- 
municants in the churches .on Easter 
Day, 1871, were 7,575, and on Easter 
Day, 1890, they were 14,534, or nearly 
double those of 1871. The average 
Sunday services in the diocese in 1870 
were 240 English and 219 Welsh, a 
total of 459; while in 1889 these rose 
to 394 English services and 264 Welsh 
services, making a total of 658. During 
the past 40 years in that diocese, which 
has 208 parishes, and a population of 
269,000, there have been built and 
restored no fewer than 184 churches, 
150 schools, and 138 parsonage houses 
at a total expenditure of £899,000, 
These figures will give the House an 
idea of the extent to which the Chureh 
in Wales has succeeded in making itself 
useful to the people. A still more vivid 
picture of the Chureh work that is going 
on in Wales is afforded by one parish, 
which I will refer to especially—the 
parish of Brymbo. This is a_ parish 
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of which an hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented a Welsh constituency once said 
it was a shame that money should be 
extracted from the poor people, because 
the population of that parish, numbering 
8,345 persons, were almost all of them 
colliers and steel-workers. The popula- 
tion all belong to the labouring class. 
Well, in that parish 20 years ago there was 
one ruinous church ; by the collections 
of these working people, aided, no doubt 
to some extent by others, there are now 
three churches in the parish, and the 
separate district chureh—in all four 
churehes. In these churches the whole 
of the sittings are free and unappro- 
priated. There are 600 sittings in the 
parish church, in St. Paul’s 450, in St. 
John’s 300, and a number not specified 
in this district church, the’name of which 
I am incapable of pronouncing.  Be- 
sides building these four churches they 
have fitted up a built 
beys’ and girls’ schools, a vicarage and 
school at Brymbo, All the expenses of 
the parish are paid by subscriptions, and 
the subscribers seem to consist almost 
exclusively of colliers, blacksmiths, 
shopkeepers, a colliery manager, a 
station master, workmen in steel-works, a 
farmer, a joiner, and «a shoemaker. These 
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people raise among them a sum of no 
less than £200 a year for the support of 
the churches of that parish. [Winis- 
terial cheers.) 1 am pleased to hear 
those cheers, for I interpret them to 
mean that such work 
Brymbo parish is useful, is good for the 
people, and is such work as no legisla- 


as goes on tn 


tion of this House ought to interfere 
with. I have, therefore, brought the 


House to agree to my first proposition, 
that the Church in Wales is an institution 
capable of being useful to the people. 
I will not dwell any longer upon a pro- 
position to which everybody assents, but 
will at once proceed to my second pro- 
position—namely, whether this Suspen- 
sory Bill, which will suspend the action 
of the Church, will injure the good 
work which the House seems to admit 
is going on. The Bill will stop the ex- 
isting mode of operations of the Church ; 
it will suspend the functions which it at 
present performs. It will stop the 
corporate life of the Chureh and its pre- 
sent mode of government, and will not 


give any fresh powers of activity in other 


ways. My view of the matter is that 
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suspension is far worse for a Religious 
Body than Disestablishment. I do not 
think that Disestablishment is a wholly 
unmixed evil. [Ministerial cheers. ] 
Hon, Members misunderstand my mean- 
ing. When we have to discuss Dis- 
establishment I shall be able to adduce 
reasons to show that the evils pre- 
ponderate over the advantages. What I 
said was that Disestablishment is not an 
unmixed evil, because while taking away 
some advantages, it gives the Church an 
opportunity of developing its energy as a 
voluntary association—and very likely by 
the process of Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment a certain stimulus and activity 
would be given to the members of the 
Church which might assist them to over- 
come, in some measure, the evils which had 
heen created. But by a Suspensory Bill 
you give the whole of the mischief without 
any of the benefits, You stop the exist- 
ing life of the Church without giving it 
fresh life inanother direction, [* No, no!) 
That proposition does not seem to be 
accepted, Let me calmly argue it out. 
How can the Chureh make progress un- 
less it attracts young men who are grow- 
ing up to its ranks, and while the Church 
in Wales is under a Suspensory Bill, 
what prospect is afforded to voung men 
anxious to take orders? There can be 
no seeurity for vested interest. Then 
besides the necessity of attracting re- 
cruits to the service of the Church you 
must have the means of promoting the 
higher officers of the Church to superior 
places falling vacant, and the inferior 
officers to positions of greater responsi- 
bility and influence. How could you do 
that during the operation of the Sus- 
pensory Act ’ If we take the Irish Church 
Act mode! of this unknown Bill, 
which the Home Secretary has indicated 
it is his intention to introduce in the 
course of a year or two, by the 15th sec- 


as a 


tion, compensation was given to what 
were called permanent er, in 
other words, curates recognized by the 
Church Commissioners as permanent. I 
do not know whether anything of that 
sort was intended by this Bill. But look 
at the position of a curate during this 
Suspensory Bill. If he remains in his 
permanent place he will after a Disestab- 
lishment Bill passes have a right to com- 
pensation, but if he aecepts promotion 
during the operation of a Suspensory Bill 
he will forfeit any right to eompensation 
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for such promotion. You may here and 
there find men whose financial position ren- 
ders them above such considerations, or 
with nobleness of soul sufficient to look 
on salaries and emoluments and compen- 
sation as dust and ashes ; but you must 
deal with the average of mankind. In 
any Church combination there are men 
with vested interests which, possibly, 
they cannot afford to give up, and, there 
fore, under a Suspensory Bill, any curate 
who changes his position must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his future prosperity. 
What are we to say as to the benefices 
themselves 7 As the benefices of the 
Church fall vacant, if the corporate life 
of the Church is adequately to continue 
you must promote the younger men into 
the higher and more important positions 
of the clergy. But if a beneficed clergy- 
man gave up his position for the sake of 
obtaining a higher place in the Church 
he would forfeit the advantages which 
the attainment of the higher place would 
otherwise bring with it. That would be 
the case in a still stronger degree where 
the highest officers of the Church are 
concerned, Supposing a Bishopric falls 
vacant during the time the Suspensory 
Bill is in force. How are you going to 
obtain afresh Bishop ? You will only ob- 
tainamere stop-gap Bishop with no vested 
right. He will not be a Bishop of a free 
or voluntary Church, in which case he 
would know what is before him. He 
will be a Bishop condemned practically 
to future extinction. He will have no 
recognised position, no certainty, no 
security. Now, I do not quite understand 
what the Bill, as described by the Home 
Secretary, is to do in the case of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Will the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners be required 
to go on inereasing the salaries of the 
holders of Welsh benefices 7 For the 
last 6) years there has been a steady 
progress going on in the dioceses of 
Wales, by which the transference of 
ecelesiastical property, formerly held by 
Bishops, canons, and rectors, has been 
made to the incumbents of the parish 
where the property lies or to new parishes. 
No less than £35,000 a year is spent at 
present in augmenting the income of the 
Welsh parishes. Is that augmentation 
to go on, or is it to cease until the Dis- 
establishment Bill is introduced ? Then 
another important point to consider is the 
course that will be taken in regard to the Ee- 
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clesiastical Commissioners’Common Fund. 
Are they to be required to spend that 
Common Fund, or any part of it, in Wales? 
At present the Common Fund is distributed 
in Wales in private benefactions, according 
to the claims of the population, and 
special consideration is given to the mining 
districts. Are the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to be ferced by any provision 
in the Bill to go on spending the common 
fund in Wales, notwithstanding the threat 
of Disestablishment hanging over the 
Church? If not, it must be apparent to 
the House that, unless some fair arrange- 
ment is made, the Church will be very 
seriously wronged to the amount of 
£35,000 a year, during the operation of 
the Suspensory Bill—the amount which 
has been, and. would be, contributed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — for 
Church services in Wales, but which, 
with the threat of Disestablishment hang- 
ing over their heads, the Commissioners 
may be prevented, or may be unable, or may 
think it inconsistent with their duties to 
spend. Again, how long is this Sus- 
pensory Bill—this condition of suspended 
animation—to last ? I did not hear any- 
thing definite on that subject from the 
right hon, Gentleman. I did not hear 
any definite promise made by him—and 
if it had been made it would have been 
worth attending to—as to the precise 
number of years for which this state of 
suspended animation in Wales is to last. 
The Prime Minister, in a speech made on 
this subject two years ago, pointed out 
to the House that the disestablishment 
of the Church in Waies would be a 
difficult and complicated matter. Per- 
haps I may read the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as they will give the 
House some idea of the improbability of 
an carly solution of the question. 

* The operation of disestablishing the Church 
of Wales from the Church of England will not 
be an easy one, I suspect it will be found that 
it is tied and knotted and tangled, I might 
almost say, in such a multitude of legal bonds 
or meshes with the general body of the Church 
of England that it would be a very formidable 
matter indeed to accomplish this untying pur- 
pose. Ihave not the least doubt that it will 
require all the skill, all the knowledge, all the 
care, all the sense of equity and moderation 
that it will be possible to bring to bear upon it, 
in order to carry through that work in a satis- 
factory manner.” 

I quote that to show that in all human 
probability, if this Bill were passed into 
law during the present Session, the 
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Church in Wales would be kept in this 
condition of suspended animation for an 
indefinite number of years, which, as I 
have shown, would be most detrimental 
to the progress and the good work of the 
Church. I must say, again, that Dis- 
establishment at once would be better, 
would be far less injurious to the interests 
and progress of the Church in Wales 
than this new-fangled method, for which 


1 


there is no precedent in our laws, 
of suspending her functions before 
you are prepared to deal _ finally 
with our status as an Establishment. 


What is the only reason given to us for 
this and cruel of 
treatment 7 The only reason which the 
Home Secretary gave—the only reason 
that ever 


inconvenient course 


has been given—is national 
sentiment. I am not going to scoff at 
national sentiment. I have the 
intense admiration for national sentiment. 


I think it is for all our good that in this 


most 


United Kingdom we have so many 
different nationalities, each of which 


contribute 
its peculiar virtues to the benefit of the 
general whole. But if 
at nationalities in general still less would 
I scott at the Welsh nationality. There 
is a fervour and a poetry in the tempera- 
ment of the Welsh which add greatly to 
the character of the United Kingdom ; 
and I am sure that if any one had the 
experience I once had of being present at 
2 mass meeting in Wales and hearing 
15,000 their 
songs, led by the hon. Member for the 
Rhondda Division (Mr. Abraham), he 
would have had his dull Saxon blood 
stimulated by so fine a sound. But this 
very admiration for Welsh nationality 
make an Englishman unwilling that this 
United Chureh—for the Church of Eng- 
land isa United Chureh—should be severed 
from its Welsh dioceses, and lose the zeal 
and the poetic sentiment—and the love of 
music—whieh the Welsh element confer 
upon it. I would not fix any limit upon 
the development of national sentiment in 
the United Kingdom except one—and 
that is that national sentiment must never 
be carried so far as to injure its partners 
in the United Kingdom and break up the 
Union by which we are so happily held 
Tam unwilling to believe that 
the uationality of Wales really desires to 
inflict upon the Church, either directly in 
the Welsh dioceses or indirectly by 


VOL. IX.  [rourtn serigs.] 


by its peculiar qualities and 


voices singing national 


together, 


I would not seotf 
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severing them from the others in Eng- 
land, an injury which the Bill would 
cause, and my reluctance to believe that 
is based on the sentiments which the 
founders of Welsh Nonconformity them- 
selves entertained towards the Church. 
I may quote again those words of Daniel 
Rowlands, uttered to his son on his 
death-bed in 1790, when he urged him 
to stand by the Chureh, and told him 
there was a spark in the Prayer Book 
that will never be put out. “ Though 
it is hidden now,” he said, “you may live 
to see it bursting out into a bright flame.” 
He urged his son to stand by the Chureh 
—* though, perhaps,” he said, “ you will 
not be repaid for it, still stand by the 
Ckhureh.” I tind the same sentiment, in 
the main, in the Constitution of the Welsh 
Nonconformist Bodies. I hold in my 
hand the Constitution of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Body, an unalterable Consti- 
tution—by which that Body is as much 
bound as the Chureh is by its laws. I 
find it laid down that— 


~ The object of the said Conference hath been, 
and shall be, to promulgate the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as set forth in 
the doctrine and articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and in the book called the Shorter 
Catechism.” 





1 therefore believe that this sentiment 
which has arisen in Wales is a perverted 
and a transient one. I believe it, because 
I cannot help contrasting it with the 
conduct of the Nonconformists of England 
towards the Church. A great many of 
the English Nonconformists are strongly 
to Disestablishment. I am 
quite aware that there are some English 
Nonconformists who are in favour of 
Disestablishment; but I am quite sure 
there is no English Nonconformist who 
would do anything which, in his opinion, 
would injure the usefulness or impair the 
efficiency of the Church. If the English 
Nonconformists were in favour of Dis- 
establishment, it was on the same ground 
that some members of the Church itself 
are in favour of it, because they believe 
that Disestablishment would conduce to 
the greater efficiency and greater activity 
of the Church. But what English Non- 
conformist would desire to see the action 
of the Church suspended for an indefinite 
number of vears till the question of Dis- 
establishment was decided upon What 
English Nonconformist would ever con- 
sent to inflict upon the Church in Eng- 
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land such disabilities and such dis- 
advantages as the Church in Wales 
would labour under if this Bill were to 
pass into law ? There is an hostility to 
the Church exhibited by this Welsh 
national opinion to which the Govern- 
ment are yielding, and which was shown 
in the Debates last year on the Clergy 
Discipline Bill, when the conduct of cer- 
tain Welsh Members were severely re- 
buked by the Prime Minister, but which, 
notwithstanding his rebuke, was per- 
sisted in. I believe, notwithstanding the 
action of certain Welsh Members of this 
House, that the great mass of Welsh 
Nonconformists are animated by the 
same spirit as their English brethren, 
and that they have no real desire to 
destroy or injure the Church. At all the 


corporate gatherings of the Church in | 


England it is a common and ordinary 
part of the proceedings that an address is 
presented by the Nonconformist ministers 
of the neighbourhood welcoming the cor- 
porate action of the Church in their dis- 
trict, and wishing her God-speed in the 
effort she is making for the improvement 
of the people. Ido not know whether 
it is the same in Wales, 


An hon. Memper: It is. 


Sir JOHN GORST: I rejoice to 
hear it, and I do not believe that men 
who will come in that way and deliver 
addresses to a Church meeting when it 
is held in their neighbourhood are really 
desirous to pursue a course which I think 
I have shown the House would be most 
injurious to the Church, I am obliged 
to the House for the kindness and atten- 
tion which they have extended to me. I 
have tried to make out three propositions. 
First, that the Church in Wales is 
vigorous and fruitful, and not a dead and 
decaying branch of the Church, but one 
of its most vigorous and lively parts ; in 
the second place, I have tried to show 
that a Bill like this, which is to suspend 
all appointments of Church officers for 
an indefinite time, and to entirely destroy 
the particular mode in which, by law, it 
now developes and expands, will injure 
and cripple the work which the Church 
is now doing ; and, thirdly, I have tried 
to show that the national feeling in 
Wales, as it was exhibited in the House 
of Commons in the last Session of the 
last Parliament, is diverted. I believe 
it is transient; I believe it is contrary to 
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the genius of Nonconformity; and that it 
is utterly at variance with the forbear- 
ance and toleration which the Founder 
of our religion taught. 

*Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University), in seconding the Motion, 
said he was very much surprised at the 
mode in which the Government proposed 
to deal with the Welsh Church. His 
right hon, Friend the Home Secretary 
had been candid enough to explain why 
he had dealt with the question in this 
unprecedented manner by bringing in 
a Bill not preceded by a Resolution. 
His arguments, however, were not satis- 
factory. In 1868 the Liberal Party was 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
The Leader of the House in 1893 was 
the Leader of the Opposition in 1868, and 
the right hon, Gentleman did not then 
cure how much time he spent, or how 
much he interfered with the Business of 
the Government by moving Resolutions. 
But in 1893 there was the Home Rule 
Bill to be got through, and other work 
also must be done; and, therefore, the 
House must not discuss the Main Question 
of the Disestablishment of the Chureh in 
Wales. But he thought there was some- 
thing to complain of in the speech of the 
Ilome Secretary. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had been candid on one side, 
he had not been equally candid on the 
other side. For the past fortnight a 
notice had stood on the Paper in the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which stated 
that the Bill was net only to-prevent the 
creation of new interests in bishopries, 
dignities, and benefices, but also to 
restrain in certain respects the proceed- 
ings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
They all knew that the right hon, 
Gentleman was a deliberate and far- 
seeing man. He knew that some legisla- 
tion would be’ required to restrain the 
action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and it was to be presumed that these 
words were put into the notice with the 
sanction of the Cabinet. But now, with- 
out a single word of explanation, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
would leave out all the words in the 
notice referring to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Why had not that been 
done during the past fortnight ? His 
right hon. Friend had stated that this 
Bill would be the first step towards the 
Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales. He would like to ask in what 
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way it would be a step to the creation 
of new interests ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I will answer my 
right hon. Friend now. The Bill will 
not stop any appointment or prefermeut 
of any kind, but anyone who accepts any 
position of emolument after the passing 
of the Bill will hold it subject to the 
pleasure of Parliament. 


Sin JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he | 


would like to know why it had become 
unnecessary to restrain the proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 7 Was 


nothing needed to stop the action of the | 


Commissioners, or did the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury intend to follow up the course 


which had been initiated by the Comp- 
troller of the Household (Mr. Leveson- 
Gower), to stop the proceedings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners by voting 


as an Ecclesiastical Commissioner and 
bringing all the authority of the 
Government to bear against the 
formation of any new districts 7 It 


had been elicited by questions in Parlia- 
ment that the Comptroller of the House- 
hold had endeavoured to stop the pro- 
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creation of unnecessary benefices, but 
whether it would impede the creation 
of necessary benefices. Would the 
Government claim the right to step any 
action on the part of the Commissioners 
which the law made imperative upon 
them to carry out? He supposed it was 
to be taken for granted that the conduet 
of the Comptroller of the Household in the 
Colwyn Bay case had been sanctioned by 
the Cwhinet. The Comptroller had 
acted after consulting the Home Secre- 
tary, and the Lord President of the 
Council had forwarded a significant letter 
to the same effect. In any case he held the 
Government responsible for the action 
of the Comptroller of the Household ; 
and looking back for 20 years, he saw 
in these proceedings the same spirit 
which ultimately effected the abolition 
of purchase in the Army ly Royal War- 
rant. He had ceased to be a Member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, but no 
one had greater experience of the Com- 
mission than he. He had acted for two 
and a half years as Crown Commissioner, 


|} and for nearly 22 years as Commissioner 


ceedings for the formation of a new dis- | 


triet at Colwyn Bay. What happened 
was explained by an extract which he 
would read from the statement made by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
House of Lords. At a meeting of the 
Estates Committee of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, held February 9th, 
there was read— 


on 


“A communication from Mr. H. M. Suft, on 
behalf of the Lord President of the Council, 
forwarding copies of a letter from Mr. J. Her- 
bert Roberts; M.P.. and of a Petition to Her 
Majesty from the Rev. W. Venables Williams, 
the vicar of the parish of Llandrillo-yn-Rhos, 
in the diocese of St. Asaph, protesting against 
the assignment of a separate district out of that 
parish to the consecrated church of St. Paul, 
Colwyn Bay. Mr. Roberts urges that, indepen- 
dently of the considerations set forth by Mr. 
Williams, it would not be justifiable, in view of 
the Suspensory Bill relating to Wales about to 
be brought into Parliament, for the Commis- 
sioners to creete a new cure, and, therefore, a 
new ecclesiastical vested interest. Mr. Leveson- 
Gower stated that he was authorised, on behalf 


| with 


appointed by the ‘Archbishop ot Canter- 
bury. He had acted on the Commission 
men of all of political 
epinion—with Lords Chichester, Eversley, 


shades 


| Cardwell, Aberdare, Sherbrooke, and Mr. 


of Her Majesty's Government, to deprecate, in | 


view of contemplated legislation, the assign- 
ment of any new districts within the Welsh 
dioceses.” 

The Home Secretary has said that the 
Bill would prevent the creation of unne- 
cessary benefices; but the question was 
not whether the Bill would prevent the 


Edward Bouvene, all of them Liberals. 
He had acted with these Church Estates 
Commissioners appointed hy the present 
Prime Minister in his previous Govern- 
ments, 1869, 1880, 1885. But they had 
never allowed politics to enter into their 
deliberations ; they administered the Acts 
under which they were empowered 
according to the best of their ability, 
and they thought only of their single 
duty to the Church of the nation. That 
duty was to develop and to utilise to the 
greatest possible extent the property of 
the Commission, and to distribute out of 
the common fund the surplus available 
for the relief of spiritual destitution. In 
that distribution they never favoured 
any parish in any part of the Kingdom; 
they did justice to Cornwall as well 
as to Durham, to the Principality of 
Wales well as to East Anglia, 
and they never ventured to anticipate 
the action of the Legislature, or pre- 
sumed to say what politics might prevail 
in any Parliament. Now, a new matter 
was brought under the consideration of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. The 
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Commissioners were called upon to take 
a new departure by anticipating the 
action of Parliament—action which 
Parliament might never take, action 
which, indeed, he would say Parliament 
would not take this year whatever that 
House might do; and it came to this : 
that the Commissioners were asked to 
anticipate the action of Parliament in 
some future year. The Home Secretary 
had given the go-by to that important 
question, but he should ask him what 
action the Government proposed to take 
with respect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission ? Did the Government think 
they could restrain the action of the 
Commission by the votes of new Com- 
missioners from voting money to the 
Church in Wales, or did they intend to 
rely on the Lord President of the 
Council, as the particular member who 
was able to give validity to acts of the 
Commission by sanctioning orders by 
Her Majesty in Council which ratified 
their schemes? Did they expect him 
to stop any or every grant to Wales, 
without regard to the merits of the case ? 
That would be an attempt to bring 
political interpretation to bear on the 
Acts of Parliament entrusted — for 
administration to the Commission, and 
he thought that was thoroughly unjustifi- 
able. He asked the Home Secretary did 
he omit the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
from the Motion on the Paper because 
he thought the Government were strong 
enough to restrain the Commissioners 
without the Bill? or were the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to go on 
making provision for the Chureh in 
Wales as usual The Bill had no 
precedent before it; it would only waste 
the time of Parliament. It was not 
likely to secure the assent of Parliament 
during the present year, and he hoped 
the House, under these circumstances, 
would interpose in this stage and refuse 
leave altogether to bring in such a Bilk 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word * That.” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 

‘it is inexpedient and unjust to interfere by 
legis: ution with the operations of the Church in 
the Welsh dioceses, while the principle of an 
alteration in the relations between Church and 
State in that part of the United Kingdom has 
not been adopted by Parliament,”"—(Sir John 
Gorst.) 
— instead thereof. 


Sir John R. Mowbray 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said there were 31 Members 
of that House from Wales, who would 
naturally regard it as their first duty and 
highest privilege to speak on this occasion. 
They did not, however, conceive that on 
the First Reading of a Bill of this charae- 
ter any prolonged Debate was necessary. 
At the same time, they felt it was only 
reasonable and respectful that some state- 
ment of the case for Wales should be 
made by the Welsh Members, and they 
had done him the honour of entrust- 
ing to him that statement on their 
behalf. Hle, therefore, earnestly asked 
for the kindly forbearance of the House. 
The first observation which the Welsh 
Members had to make was that in this 
matter of the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales they were not actuated 
by any hostility to the Church. Wales 
desired that the Church should be free, 
strong, and reconciled to the people. 
That desire was sineere, and it would be 
unfortunate if this Bill should be regarded 
as any attack upon religion, The Ww elsh 
people were a religious people, and they 
were not actuated by any hostility to the 
religious organisation which was un- 
questionably doing a very great work in 
the Principality. It was not to the 
Church that there was any hostility, but 
it was to the Establishment. That was 
no fanciful distinetion, One had only to 
look at the history of the Church in 
Wales to see that the State manipulation 
of the Church was the root, of all the 
evil, and that the remedy for that evil 
was nothing more nor less than the 
removal of the Establishment. He could 
not say that the English Chureh in 
Wales had ever borne the character of 
a National Church. From the first the 
Chureh of England in Wales, whether 
Augustinian, Latin, or Anglican, call it 
what you will, had been « Chureh of 
conquest. In proof of this he might be 
allowed to quote from the famous Petition 
of the Welsh Princes to the Pope— 

“The Archbishops of Canterbury, as if it 
were a matter of course, send among us English 
sishops, ignorant alike of both our customs and 
our language, and who can neither preach the 
Word of God to the people, nor receive their 
confessions except through interpreters. These 
Bishops arriving from England love neither 
ourselves nor our country ; but, on the contrary 
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vex and persecute us with a hatred rooted and 
national ; they seek not the good of our souls, 
but only aspire to rule over, and not to benefit, 
us. For which reason they do not often labour 
amongst us in discharge of their ministerial 
functions ; but whatever they can lay hold of, 
or obtain from us, whether justly or unjustly, 
they take away to England, and there live 
luxuriantly and wastefully upon wealth derived 
from the monasteries and lands given to them 
by the Kings of Englanl.” 

An hon. Member: What date is the 
author ? 

Mr. RENDEL replied that this was a 
quotation from an historical document 
of the 12th century. An argument was 
founded on the venerable character of 
the English Chureh in Wales, and he was 
going back to the origin to show 
how that Chureh had been manipulated 
by England for secular objects from the 
earliest times. He would come down to 
the 15th century and quote from an 
eloquent and earnestly devoted Church- 
man—Dean Edwards, of Bangor—who 
wrote that— 

“The burning of the cathedral at Bangor, 
and of the cathedral, episcopal palace, and 
canon’s houses at St. Asaph in North Wales, 
and the destruction in the same year (A.D. 1402) 
of the castle of the Bishop of Llandaff, and of 
the house of his archdeacon in the south, were 
indications of the popular hatred of the Cymric 
people towards a system which degraded the 
spiritual officers of the Church into instruments 
for the accomplishment of a selfish earthly 
policy.” 

They had, he contended, a history of the 
unbroken manipulation of the Church by 
the State—by England—not in the 
interest of religion, but in the interests of 
the earthly policy of the English Govern- 
ment in Wales. From 1745 the Church in 
Wales was not only not National, but it 
was distinctly anti-National. For 150 
years, from 1720, not one Welsh- 
speaking clergyman was appointed to a 
bishopric in Wales. Over all that 
period the policy of English statesmen 
appeared to have been to denationalise 
Wales, to destroy the language of the 
Welsh people, and todo that through the 
instrumentality of the Establishment in 
Wales. He said that not in order in 
any way to cast reproach at the present 
moment upon the Church as a Church. 
The Church was the victim, and not the 
author, of Establishment. It was the 
Establishment that was the instrument of 
all the wrongdoing, and it was at the 
Establishment that Wales, ever since 
household suffrage and the Ballot had 
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given it freedom, was, with accumulating 
energy, aiming, and was now striking, 
this last and final blow. Wales desired 
to be at peace with the Church, but at 
peace upon honourable terms of mutual 
respect and equal rights. Wales re- 
pudiated as a calumny and a_ wilful 
perversion of the true issue the charge 
of hostility to the Church based upon 
the assault on Establishment. Church 
and Establishment were not convertible 
terms, and it was easy to show that the 
Church Party did not in truth treat the 
Chureh and Establishment as one and the 
same thing outside Wales. He observed 
that those who led the Opposition in 


this matter—and he would take such 
authorities as the Arehbishop — of 
Canterbury and the two Houses of 


Convocation—were as much opposed to 
Disestablishment in Scotland as in Wales. 
But in Seotland the Establishment was 
a Presbyterian Body, while alongside it 
was the twice Disestablished Church 
occupying the position of Dissent. There- 
fore, to maintain Establishment in Scot- 
land was to maintain Establishment at 
the expense of the Church, In short, the 
English Chureh was fighting in Scotland 
for the establishment of sehism, and in 
Wales was urging on Welsh Churchmen 
to fight against Welsh Nonconformity as 
being schism. In both Wales and Scot- 
land the English Church was sacrificing 


the interests of the Chureh to the 
interests of Establishment. ‘Their case 
against the Establishment was this: 


The Welsh had been rightly called a 


nation of Nonconformists. Welshmen 
were as legitimately proud of their 


evangelisation of Wales a century back 
by Nonconformity as Englishmen were of 
their Reformation two centuries earlier ; 
and it was intolerable to them that they 
should have to endure an Establishment 
to this day, which gave a spiritual 
monopoly in Wales to the very religious 
body which had so cruelly betrayed and 
abandoned Wales, which set upon the 
people of Wales the reproach of 
religious schism, and which cast upon 
the Welsh ministers, who had brought 
religion to the Welsh people, the stigma 
of spiritual illegitimacy. A practical 
part of the grievance was that it was the 
Establishment which killed the Church in 
Wales. In the immediate past there had 
been a deliberate policy of starvation 
pursued which had reduced the people at 
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one time to nearly spiritual destitution. 
At the present time the policy forced 
upon the Church in Wales, not in the 
interests of Wales, but in the interest of 
the Establishment, was a policy of 
proselytising, that is of religious civil war. 
The Welsh were, perhaps, the most 
religious of the four peoples of the 
United Kingdom. Nonconformity had 
made of Wales a garden of religion, and 
the Establishment now called upon 
the Church to come in like some ground 


landlord to assert possession of the 
spiritual monopoly of Wales and take the 
benefit of all the unearned religious 


increment, and to say to Nonconformity, 
“You are intruders ; make room for me.” 
That was not an exiravagant way of 
putting it. Recently The Standard de- 
voted its first leading article to the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment in Wales, and, 
commenting upon a speech of his charg- 
ing the Establishment with proselytism, 
asked boldly of the clergymen of Wales, 
* What are they there for but for that ?” 
Tt was perfectly clear and admitted that 
proselytising by the Church in Wales 
was now practised not in the interests 
of the Church in Wales, but of the 
Establishment. But it was too late. There 
was no room for the recovery of Wales 
by the Establishment. What was remark- 
able in Wales was what he might term the 
religious overcrowding. In one of his 
famous speeches Mr. Bright declared 
that Wales was penetrated with religion; 
every nook and corner of it was filled 
with religion. He agreed with that ; 
and, indeed, the overcrowded state of its 
religious machinery was notorious. In 
regard to Church machinery, Wales was, 
relatively to England, largely overstocked, 
In England the dioceses, although in- 
creased of late by six in number, were as 
1 to 820,000 population. In Wales they 
were as 1 to 420,000. In the same 
way in England the benefices were in 
the proportion of 1 to 1,910 of the 
population, and in Wales 1 to 1,550; 
this, too, in a country where the people 
were mainly Noncorformists, There 
could be no doubt that the Church machi- 
nery in Wales was vastly greater in pro- 
portion to Chureh people than it was 
in England; and it was clear if the 
Church was to grow, it must and could 
grow only atthe expense of the Non- 
conformists. This was, therefore, not a 
battle against unbelief ; it was simply 
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a predatory aggression by the Church of 
the rich and the alien against the Churches 
of the people. He should like to be allowed 
to illustrate from bis own countyand diocese 
how the Establishment had operated in 
Wales. Comparatively recently —.e., in 
the year 1834—in the County of Mont- 
gomeryshire, Church livings amounting 
to £13,930 a year were enjoyed by 
sinecurists and absentees, almost without 


exception relatives of the Bishop of 
the diocese, whilst the aggregate in- 
come of the working resident clergy 
amounted to £8,511? Early in the 
preseut century a Bishop of St. 
Asaph had managed to confer upon 


himself and those of his own household 
£23,629 a year, whilst the entire body of the 
resident working clergy divided amongst 
them £18,391. From 1745 to 1830 out 
of 83 higher preferments 73 were held 
by Englishmen, This was the manner 
in which English Establishment operated 
in Wales in the immediate past. How 
was the Establishment now dealing with 
the Church ? Under the working of 
Establishment it fell to Lord Salisbury 
of late to select a new Welsh Bishop, 
and he would ask the House to remem- 
ber Lord Salisbury’s view as to the posi- 
tion of the Church in Wales as described 
in his famous Newport speech. His 
Lordship was speaking amongst a great 
mass of Nonconformists, and he 
solemnty asserted to Wales that all 
the machinery by which God’s Word had 
been preached, and Christianity upheld, 
by which the ministration of religion had 
been carried to suffering humanity, would 
be destroyed at one blow if the Chureh 
were disestablished. Those words 
amounted to this: that Lord Salisbury 
absolutely ignored the existence of Non- 
conformity, and regarded Wales as de- 
pendent upon the Establishment for any 
sort of religious life. In such circumstances 
Lord Salisbury’s appointment of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph was an excellent 
example of the mischievous working of 
the principle of Establishment. That 
appointment had strictly reflected Lord 
Salisbury’s attitude towards Noncon- 
formity in Wales, and had, therefore, 
been coincident with a serious increase 
of the worst features of religious strife. 
It was notoriously a purely political, 
polemical, partisan appointment. It 
came to this: that, within his (Mr. 
Rendel’s) lifetime, the Church throughout 
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the diocese of St. Asaph had, through 
the Establishment, suffered from a 
stifling of religion due to religious 
torpor, and was now suffering from an 
exacerbation of religion, due to religious 
strife. How was that strife engendered ? 
The Premier laid the seed of it by a 
political use of his patronage. He set 
an example of such use to the Bishops. 
The Bishops in Wales had an even 
larger share of the patronage in their 
diocese than was possessed by the English 
Bishops. The Bishops of Wales practi- 
cally appointed all the Church dignitaries 
in their dioceses. The Bishopof St. Asaph, 
for instance, appointed the Dean, Preben- 
daries, and Canons, and out of 217 
benefices in the diocese he had the 
appointment in no less than 115. He 
was in a position to make or mar the 
career of his clergy, and it was a case 
of “like master like man.” It was not 
long ago that he actuaily made it a 
boast that 16 Nonconformist ministers, 
not one of whom he named, had called 
on him with reference to changing their 
faith. If the Bishop had had nothing 
to give away, neither privilege nor 
patronage, there would have been no slur 
east upon the whole Nonconformist 
ministry of his diocese. But here the 
Bishop was placed in a position of 
rewarding change of faith in the ministry, 
which they held was a most undesirable 
one. One Bishop had publicly repudiated 
militant proselytism, but another had 
boasted of a form of proselytism that 
was peculiarly cruel. He had boasted 
that the majority of children whom he 
contirmed were those of Nonconformist 
parents. Now, the people of Wales 
had not the command of elementary 
schools they ought to have—and there 
were thousands of Noneconformist ehildren 
in Church-managed schools. The Bishop 
did not state whether or how he obtained 
the consent of the Nonconformist parents 
to the confirmation, and, considering the 
age at which children were confirmed 
and the seale of the proceeding, he (Mr. 
Rendel) looked on the proceeding as a 
kind of kidnapping. 

*Mr. V. GIBBS (Herts, St. Albans) : 
Does the hon. Member suggest that these 
children were brought forward for con- 
firmation witfihout their parents’ consent ? 

Mr. RENDEL could only say that no 
statement was made that the consent of 
the parents had been obtained. What 
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was stated was that the parents were 
Nonconformists ; and knowing the tender 
years at which children were now con- 
firmed, it was not unreasonable to 
characterise with a strong word the 
taking of such children for confirmation, 
If it were not for the dire necessity 
which assailed the Church in Wales for 
proselytising, so as to say that it 
was gaining ground on Nonconformity, 
no such attempt would be made 
by what they considered to be an 
unfair method. ‘They had heard that 
this outery about proselytism simply 
amounted to a confession on their part 
that the Chureh in Wales was recovering 
spiritual possession of Wales, and that 
they were merely wincing under defeat. 
He must say that they were entitled to 
protest against this proselytism upon one 
plain and incontrovertible ground. Ina 
competition between religious sects the 
State ought not to take sides. If there 
was to be this unhappy rivalry between 
the religions denominations in Wales, at 
any rate let the most powerful Body— 
the Chureh—tight fair, and let not the 
State take one part, and that the part of 
the rich, the few and the English in the 
competition. The Chureh, if it is to 
fight the religion of the people of Wales, 
must surrender its State aid and sub- 
ventions. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University spoke 
about the doings of the Eeclesiastical 
Commissioners ; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman were present now, he would 
ask him about the £30,000 or £40,000 
a year given to the Church in Wales by 
the English Eeclesiastical Commissioners 
in order to fight this cruel battle with 
the denominations. They in Wales were 
to submit to such modes of attack, not 
for the sake of England, not for the sake 
of Scotland and Ireland, least of all for 
our colonial Empire or Dependencies, 
but because the Established Church in 
England chose to regard the four Welsh 
dioceses as an outwork of the Establish- 
ment to be defended by all the resources 
of the great English Establishment. The 
answer, so far as they could gather, of 
the Chureh to the argument for Welsh 
Disestablishment, was the old ecele- 
siastical answer—non possumus. We 
eannot disestablish the Welsh Church 
because there is no Welsh Church to 
disestablish. What is called the Welsh 
Chureh is simply four of the dioceses 
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of the Province of Canterbury. It 
had been said that they would be 
cutting and carving the English 
Chureh. But out of the 24 dioceses of 
England six new dioceses had been cut 
and carved already; they had been added to 
the Establishment, and new all that Wales 
asked was that four should be subtracted 
from the Establishment. Be it remem- 
bered that the Church of England and 
Establishment were not one and the same 
thing. The Church was far wider than 
Establishment, Of its 120 dioceses only 
34 were within the Establishment. What 
harm could it do to the Church to transfer 
four dioceses from the smaller and more 
sterile side of the Chureh to the larger 
and more growing side 7 What had the 
Church to answer to that? If it eould 
be shown that it was for the good of 
Wales as Wales that Disestablishment 
should not take place, and that the Sus- 
pensory Bill as a preliminary to Disesta- 
blishment should not pass, then let the 
House of Commons give judgment to 
that effect. Wales would then consider 
that position with respect, but no attempt 
had been made to show that. What 
Wales with practically one voice now de- 
manded was that the House of Commons 
should now record its verdict that the 
time had come when the English Church 
should no longer continue to impose upon 
Wales the burden of Establishment in the 
interest—-not of Wales, or of the religion 
of Wales, or of the Church in Wales, 
but of the Establishment in Eng- 
land. ‘The Welsh were a law-abiding 
people, but they suffered a cruel in- 
justice in this matter. Their religions, 
social, and political life had been 
poisoned by it, and they asked the House 
of Commons that not merely for the 
interest of the Establishment in England, 
not merely in order to give a little longer 
lease of life to a system of State inter- 
vention in religion, which was tottering 
to its fall—-toa system which was re- 
pudiated by the English-speaking people 
of the Empire and of the world—should 
England impose upon Wales a continuance 
of the present evil, or perpetuate in Wales 
an alien domination which he believed, so 
far from being a bulwark of the Church 
in Wales, was, in truth, its bane ? 

*Mr. V. GIBBS said, the Home Secre- 
tary had introduced an unprecedented 
measure committing them to the principle 
of Disestablishment, and it would not be 
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reasonable if Disestablishment were not 
to follow. The Prime Minister told 
them that it would not be during this 
year that that measure could be dealt 
with ; but if it could not be dealt with 
then, who could say what Government 
might be in power, or what opportunities 
there might be for introducing the 
measure ¥ He, for one, was of opinion 
that the Suspensory Bill would inflict an 
injury on the Church of England in 
Wales during the period of its existence. 
By way of reconciling them to the intro- 
duction of the Suspensory Bill, the 
Hlome Secretary told them that they 
would be able to give effect to their 
opinions in the Lobby, but in the present 
state of Parties that was not a very satis- 
factory position, The Home Secretary 
had said that they wished to hand back 
to the nation national property, which 
was now enjoyed by one particular Body 
only. But that was an argument 
which they altogether denied. They 
said that the nation held that pro- 
perty as Trustees for the Church, and that 
the Church received it from pious sons of 
its own for a particular purpose. That 
being so, it was not a sufficient argument, 
even if it were admitted that the 
majority of the Welsh people were against 
the continued existence of the Church of 
England in Wales, to make them give up 
the money which was provided for a 
particular purpose. Although the Prime 
Minister might not now accept the doc- 
trine that the nation held the property of 
the Church as Trustee for the Chureh, 
during a great many years of his life the 
right hon. Gentleman would have agreed 
that this property belonged to the Church 
and not to the State. The Home 
Secretary further said he supposed they 
would admit that those who belonged to 
the English Church were certainly not 
more than a quarter of the population of 
Wales, but Census after Census would 
show that the position of the Church 
in Wales had improved, and _ that 
the position of the Nonconformist 
Bodies had fallen off. The Home 
Secretary also dealt with the question of 
Scotland ; but it did not compare in any 
way with the position in Wales, 
because the right hon. Gentleman 
said, “* The Church in Wales is an organic 
part of the English Church.” But the 
right hon, Gentleman said, “ Do not press 
that point too far.” How far would 
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they carry it? He had confidence that 
if the Church felt it could not properly 
administer the funds in its hands for the 
religious benefit of the people in Wales, 
it would itself define an alteration of that 
condition of affairs. Another reason 
given by the right hon, Gentleman was 
that the Church would recover from the 
staggering blow of the loss of its endow- 
ments. But why should a man in good 
health submit to a serious operation such 
as having his leg taken off f No doubt 
he might live after it; but he would not 
be so useful a member of society. And 
if the Church in Wales were crippled by 
this Bill, which would deprive it of the 
best and most educated young men who 
were willing to come forward and enter 
its ministry, it would be less useful than 
it was now. It was said that they ought 
not to consider filthy luere ; but, in his 
opinion, a man would bea fool to accept 
a living from which he was liable at any 
moment—after the Home Rule Bill had 
been passed and the Prime Minister had 
had time to give his attention to this 
matter—to be removed, in which case he 
would find himself thrown on the world 
without means of support. The hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire had treated 
them to some interesting antiquarian 
reminiscences concerning the Church in 
the 12th century, and his argument was 
that it did too little in the past and too 


much in the present. The hon. Member 
rather represented the position as if the 
Nonconformists and the Chureh were 
rival traders doing business in a_re- 
stricted area, and it was desirable to 
get the Church out of the way 


because it was taking away business 
from the opposition trader. The hon. 
Member said the Church was showing 
far too much activity ; but that was their 
argument for its existence as a Church 
in Wales, and if English money was used 
to help the Chureh in Wales, it was a 
proof that the Church was one in the 
two countries. The hon. Member had 
attacked the Bishop of St. Asaph very 
severely, and it was perfectly clear that 
if there was one person the Welsh Mem- 
bers disliked it was that Bishop. It was 
said that his appointment was a “ politi- 
cal and polemical” one, but no one 
would believe that Lord Salisbury had 
appointed him for a political purpose, 
He did not believe that any Prime 
Minister for many years had allowed 
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political considerations to govern such 
matters. The dreadful charge brought 
against the Bishop of Asaph was that 
16 Nonconformist Ministers had applied 
to him to be admitted to holy orders. 
Was it suggested that the Bishop went 
about canvassing for these men? The 
suggestion that these Nonconformist 
ministers went into the Church for the 
sake of the loaves and fishes was an 
insult so gross that no Member on the 
Opposition side of the House would have 
dared to make it. Another charge had 
been made that children were brought 
forward for confirmation who were of 
Nonconformist parentage. The hon, 
Member was a little disingenuous in that 
matter, for he said the Bishop said 
nothing as to whether the parents’ con- 
sent had been obtained. He interrupted 
the hon. Member, and asked him whether 
it was suggested that the parents’ con- 
sent had not been obtained, and the hon, 
Member did not answer that question. 


Mr. RENDEL said, he had replied 
that he did not know whether the 
parents’ consent had been obtained. 


was that the 
had been 


What he wanted to show 
children of Noneonformists 
brought to confirmation. 

*Mr. V. GIBBS said, he did not think 
the position was very much altered. 
Of course, the Bishop had the consent 
of their parents. It was this Bishop 
who had made the Church popular 
amongst the people, so much so that it 
was felt that the Church would get such 
a hold upon the peopie that it would be 
impossible to injure it; therefore, in 
order to tie a rope round the neck of the 
Chureh, or to knock it on the head, 
there was this hurry and bustle to 
introduce an unprecedented measure. It 
was asked why they supported the 
Establishment in Scotland as well as in 
Wales. What sympathy had they with 
the Presbyterian Establishment? His 
answer was that the Church Party 
sympathised with the recognition of 
religion throughout every part of the 
British Empire such as was involved in 
an English Establishment. They felt 
that the Scotch Church did recognise 
the principle of religion, and that in 
poor and scattered districts it provided 
for religion ina way that Nonconformity 
could not do. ‘There was another reason 
why they supported the Establishment 
in Scotland, a purely selfish though 
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highly sensible reason. They knew 
that paries cum proximus ardet their 
house would soon, too, be burning, and they 
believed the Scotch would help them if 
they themselves were assisted. It was 
said this was not a battle against un- 
belief at all, but really a battle to secure 
greater advantages for religious sects. 
He believed it was a desire to get hold 
of the money of the Church, and this 
really was at the bottom of the Bill, of 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and was at 
the bottom of alterations of the govern- 
ment of the City. The allegation was 
that the government in these places 
was bad, but the faet was that they had 
revenues or funds under their control 
which would fall into other hands if the 
Government fell. What was called the 
predatory instinct had been appealed to 
throughout the country. The stiave and 
duleet tones were left for this House, but 
outside the people were constantiy re- 
minded of the fact that there was a lot of 
money about, and some of it would fall 
to the share of the people if they only 
burst the thing up. Of this he was 
perfectly certain: that the question of 
the funds—the loot as he might eall it— 
that was to come out of this was at the 
bottom of the matter. They would 
never hear about Church Disestablish- 
ment or Suspensory Bills if it were not 
that Disendowment was bound to follow. 

Mr. A. G. BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge) said that though he repre- 
sented an English constituency, he had 
lived all his life in Wales, and he 
claimed to know both the strength of 
the Church and Nonconformity, and 
having seen how the Church had gone 
ahead during the last few years, whilst 
Nonconformity had declined, he ventured 
to ask the indulgence of the House 
whilst he made a most emphatie protest 
against the Bill. The Bill was abso- 
lutely unprecedented. The Bill of 
1868 had been quoted as a precedent, 
but that Bill did not pass; and the 
Trish endowments stood upon a very 
different footing, inasmuch as they were 
not given to the Irish Church, as were 
the Welsh endowments, by pious 
members of the Church, consequently 
the State had no right, as they had with 
the Irish Church, to take them away. 
They had been told this was national 
property; but he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers if they would set up their opinions 
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against the opinions of Lord Seldon, 
Professor Freeman, Professor Stubbs, 
and against the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. Gladstone). He did not wish to 
misquote the right hon. Gentleman, but 
he was of opinion he had said the dif- 
ference between Church and other pro- 
perty was this : that other property was 
devoted to persons, and Church pro- 
perty to purposes to sacred purposes— 
which was an additional reason why the 
State should not interfere to rob the 
Chureh. He would ask if there was any 
adequate reason for this Bill? He 
thought the real reason was to be found 
in the speech of the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Asquith). It was necessary that 
the Church in Wales should be done to 
death by this slow process in order that 
the wheels of Home Rule should be 
greased. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway who wanted Disestablishment 
said that if the Government would sup- 
port them they would support the 
Government. That might be a pleasant 
system of Party politics, but he strongly 
protested against it in the name of his 
constituency and of Protestantism ; he 
was strongly against the Church being 
robbed for a purely political object. He 
had already said that every living 
authority except the Home Secretary 
had declared that the Church property 
and tithes were not national property. 
Professor Freeman said, “Chureh pro- 
perty is not national property, except in 
the sense that all property is national 
property.” The right hon, Gentleman 
the Home Secretary said, “The ques- 
tion was settled by the Act of 1869.” 
He (Mr. Boscawen) said, if Parliament 
then transgressed its moral right, that is 
no reason why it should do so again ; 
two blacks did not make a white, and 
because Parliament acted wrongly then 
there was no reason why it should do 
so again. The argument that Church 
property was national property was an 
argument against the Bill, because, if so, 
the English Church property was also 
national property ; and why shoald the 
Chureh in Wales be treated differently 
from the Church in England ? This Bill 
aimed at separate treatment, and what 
arguments had they for that? Only 
two: the historical and the statistical. 
As to the historical argument, they did 
not hear so much now about the alien 
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Church ; the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Midlothian pricked the 
bubble of the alien Church when he 
said— 


“So far from being an alien Church, the 
Church in Wales is the oldest Institution in 
the country, the oldest branch of the National 
Church, It has grown up from generation to 
generation with the people of this country, the 
old British Church that was established there 
in the second or third century after Christ.” 


And the hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire (Mr. Stuart Rendel) would have 
them believe that was not the case. The 
Church in Wales had been in existence 
for eight centuries before the date to 


which the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire referred as its origin. The 


historical argument could not possibly be 
brought forward. As to the statistical 
argument, that could not be brought 
forward as a reason for the Bill: there 
had been many assertions similar to that 
which tie Home Secretary had made as 
to the number of Churehmen and Non- 
conformists in Wales, but it was an extra- 
ordinary thing that these assertions did 
not agree. In 1871 Sir Watkin Wynn 
stated that the Church was only one- 


sixth of the population. In 1886 Mr. 
Dillwyn put it at one-eighth of the 


population; in 1891 the hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire said it was one- 
sixth; while in 1892 the hon. Member 
for Flintshire said that it was one-fourth, 
and in the same year the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon said that he could prove, and 
that he had proved, thatit was one-tenth of 
the population, As the population was 
1,700,000, there was a large discrepancy 
between one-fourth and one-tenth of that 
population. Under these circumstances, 
the onus probandi lay with the Home 
Secretary when he told the House that 
the members of the Church in Wales 
were a small minority. It was said that 
the result of the elections proved 
that the Church was in a _— sinall 
minority in Wales. He was surprised 
to think that, when a dozen questions 
were jumbled up together, as they were 
in the Neweastle Programme, with the 
question of Home Rule at the top, and the 
majority of Members from Wales were 
returned upon that Programme, it should 
be said that was any test of the number 
of people who attended the Church in 
Wales. In order to get at the views of 
the people, there must be taken not the 
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aggregate number of Members returned, 
but the aggregate number of people who 
voted on each side. There voted for the 
Unionists at the last Election 63,892,and 
for the Gladstonians 106,504—that was 
to say, there were two Church people to 
every three Nonconformists. Two to 
three was a very different matter to one- 
tenth, one-sixth, or one-fourth, or what- 
ever the figures might be. He ventured 
to say that before long the two and the 
three would change places, and instead 
of the supporters of the Church being 
two-fifths and the Noneconformists three- 


fifths of the voters, the supporters 
of the Chureh would be three-fifths 
and the Nonconformists two-fifths. 
This was a very rough test; but 


when the question of a religious census 
was brought forward, there were no more 
hitter opponents of it than these very 
people who claimed they were the vast 
majority; and he would like to ask the 
Houseif they were to accept the assertion 
of men who dared not put the thing to a 
fair test and yet brought nothing for- 
ward but assertion and the rough test of 


an election, the figures in regard to 
which disproved the assertion, The 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian said, * The Chureh in Wales 
an active, living, and progressive 
Church,” and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Gorst) who moved the Amend- 
ment distinetly proved to the House the 
wonderful increase that had taken place 
in the Church in the last few years, 
That was an absolute fact that could 
not be contradicted; and he said when 
they had this remarkable improvement 
going on this certainly was not the time 
to strangle the Church, which was the 
object of the Bill. Hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway saw this wonderful 
improvement going on, and they wished 
to check it, and they knew no better way 
than to take away the vested interests, 
and thus prevent the best men from 
going into the Chureh; and then hon, 
Members would turn round and twit the 
Church with the decline that was 
going on in consequence of this very 
Bill, and use it as an = argu- 
ment for further measures. But if they 
wished to talk about decline, he would 
venture respectfully torefer to the decline 
that was manifest on the other side, 
the extraordinary and undoubted decline 
of Nonconformity. He would not enter 
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into the figures, but would do what he 
thought was better—he would quote from 
a Nonconformist newspaper. He had 
two quotations from a paper called the 
Golenad, one of the organs of the Welsh 
Calvinists. This paper said— 

“There has been a fearful falling off during 
the past year. Scarcely one-third of the mem- 
bers attend the Church meetings. The number 
of candidates under the charge of the ministers 
is small and becoming less. It is useless to 
conceal the fact that the state of the Association 
is very unsatisfactory.” 

Two years later the same paper had the 
following :— 

“One matter we have to complain of in Car- 
diganshire is the weakness of many of our 
Churches The chief evils that afflict us are 
unchastity, drunkenness, and a spirit of dispu- 
tation. The Churches have gradually sunk into 
a state of indifference.” 

Only a fortnight ago the same paper 
wrote as follows :-— 

“One of the greatest gifts of God is a true 

leader. The absence of Moses was a serious 
period to the Israelites, and it was shown that 
Aaron could not take his place. We do not 
suggest for one moment that our Connexion 
is without a leader ; we believe that there are as 
gool leaders as we ever had, But there are 
times when a leader is specially wanted, and 
we are in that condition now. We have many 
an Aaron glib of tongue ; we do not allege that 
we have not a Moses; but we ask the question, 
iest he may be among us and we cannot see 
him.” 
He commended that quotation from the 
Golenad to the House, and asked whe- 
ther they were to rob the National 
Church of Wales in order that they 
might set up the Golden Calf ? He said 
that no reason could be given for the 
separate treatment of Wales in this 
matter. Both the ristorical and the 
statistical argument failed. The Church 
had grown and Nonconformity was de- 
clining. For all these reasons he entered 
his emphatic protest against the Bill. It 
was cruel, unjust, unfair, and absolutely 
unprecedented, and there was no valid 
reason on the merits that they could 
bring forward for passing it. The hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire (Mr. 
Stuart Rendel) said Wales would not 
suffer because Ireland did not suffer. 
He ventured to traverse that statement. 
He had answers that were given to the 
Bishop of St. Asaph by nearly every 
Bishop in Ireland on this subject—the 
Bishops of Tuam, Killaloe, Meath, Ossory, 
and Derry. The Bishop of Killaloe 
said— 
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“On the whole, the blow dealt to us, however 
softened, has been the most lamentable, and I 
fear is likely to be stil! more so as time goes 
on. 

He goes on to say— 

“The man must be an idiot, I think, who 

does not see that the attack on the Welsh is 
just to seize an outwork so as to ensure the 
most successful assault on the central citadel 
of the English Church.” 
He appealed to the House to consider the 
Bill in all its aspects, and to say that it 
was a Bill for which there was absolutely 
no valid reason ; therefore, he asked the 
House to take the extreme step of reject- 
ing it upon the First Reading. 

*Sin FL. S. POWELL (Wigan) said 
that he felt so desirous of taking part in 
the Debate that he rose at a period of the 
evening (8.35) when the appearance of 
the House was most unattractive. He 
wished to make some remarks with re- 
ference to the speech of the hon, Member 
for Montgomeryshire (Mr. Stuart 
Rendel). The hon. Member was ina 
historical vein, and dealt with the 
history ef the Chureh not during a 
century, but during 1,000 years. He 
had told them in a melancholy tone what 
was the state of the Chureh in the 
Principality during a long period of time. 
He (Sir F. Powell) ventured to say, 
however, that with an Institution of such 
an age there were necessarily periods 
of decay and seasons when retorms were 
required. That had been the case with 
the Army, the Navy, and our Judicial 
Establishments. Then the hon. Member 
had made another complaint — of 
proselytism on the part of the Church of 
Wales at the present moment. The 
time was not so far distant in history 
when the great bulk of the people of 
Wales belonged to the National Church, 
and he had never heard the Noncon- 
formists eharged with proselytism 
because the Welsh left the old Chureh 
and joined the modern Nonconformists. 
The same causes which brought about 
the change then were bringing about the 
change now. The Welsh people turned 
from the Chureh to Dissent beeause the 
Church was worldly, and they were row 
turning from Dissent to the Church 
because Dissent in Wales had become 
increasingly political. A religious people 
such as the Welsh would never belong 
to a Church which was worldly or 
political in character. The accusation 
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was made that 
Church in Wales desired 

spiritual monopoly. Well, 
many of the Welsh clergy, 
heard of anyone who sought 
monopoly. They desired, and 
men they were bound to 
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of the 
have a 
he knew 
and never 
a spiritual 
as sincere 
desire, an 


friends 
to 


the 


increase of religious influence, but there | 


was no desire to act in the spirit of 
monopoly. 
members of other denominations working 
heartily in a self-sacrificing spirit in the 
sacred vineyard. Some reference had 
been made to the large number of 
benefices in the Welsh dioceses compared 
with the population ; but it ought to be 
remembered that Wales 
tainous and agricultural country, and that 
where that was the case a larger number 
both of benefices and clergy were 
necessary for the seattered population. 
It was a calumnious accusation to say 
that the 16 Noneonformist ministers 
who sought ordination for the Chureh 
did so for the sake of filthy lnere, and 
were animated by a mere worldly and 
selfish ambition, He would also say, 
in reply to the hon, Member for Mout- 
gomeryshire, that no child in Wales could 
go through the course of instruction pre- 
paratory to confirmation, — and 
confirmed without the full knowledge 
and consent of the parents. They were 
told that if the Chureh were 
established and disendowed there would 
be an increase of energy and new life in 


Was # mounh- 


he 


dis- 


it. He presumed that that would lead 
to an increase of proselytism. Those 
who brought this charge now were, 


therefore, strangely inconsistent in re- 
which would 
proselytism of 


commending a measure 
largely increase that 

which they now complained. 
the fortune, which was not shared 
by any hon. Member but of 
being able to remember the discussion 
in 1868, and he was much struck by 
the contrast between the two 
In 1868 they were told by the Prime 
Minister that the Irish Church only 
numbered amongst its adherents 
eighth of the population. Noone would 
venture to say that so small a proportion 
would be an accurate representation of 
the Church in Wales. It was stated also 
there were no poor belonging to the 
Irish Church. No one would venture to 
say that of the Church in Wales. 
the contrary ; 


one, 


cascs, 


one- 
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figures they had as to the confirmations 
and communicants, and as to the numbers 
attending, the rites of the Church could 
apply to other than the humbler classes, 
| He thought the Opposition had a right 
to complain that they were without 
| figures in this matter. In 1891, on the 
Census Debate, many of them desired a 


|religious census, but it was defeated 
because of the great irritability and 
alarm shown by the Noveonformists ; 
and those Liberals who now made 


allegations in regard to Members were 
not entitled to bring them, because they 
refused to secure accurate information. 
Since 1873, there had been spent in the 
building of churches in Wales £639,000, 


and in the restoration of churches 
£488,000, the two sums _ together 
amounting to upwards of £1,100,0005, 


It was said that the churches were built 
by the wealthy and not frequented by 
the poor; but he could not believe himself 
| that any person, however wealthy, would 


_be so foolish as to’ spend that large 
jamount of money in the erection of 
churches exeept they believed those 


churches would be resorted to by the 
population, He thought this was one 
of those charges which entirely refuted 
itself. It was perfectly clear there was 
a large inerease in the number of those 


who desired to attend the services of 
ithe Church in Wales. He had before 
j}him some figures which would he of 


some interest, as they related to the 
Diocese of St. David's. St. David's 
had been referred to in the course of the 
Debate as a model From 1846 
to 1888 131 parsonage houses had been 
built, and the number of non-resident 
incumbents had fallen from 174 to 
During 12 years the confirmation candi- 
| dates had increased 25 per cent., rising 
| from 7,000 in the period ending 1883 to 
9,000 in the last triennial period. In 
1881 there were 16,000 children in the 
Chureh schools of the diocese, and in 
1888 there were 63,000 children. The 
j hon, Gentleman opposite had said that 
| religion was safe with the Welsh people. 
| He did not traverse that allegation; but 
would make this remark: that he 
would not trust religious education to 
the people of Wales. And his reason 
|was this: In examining the statement 
te with reference to School Board 
schools in the Municipality, he found 
that according to the reports there was 
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a most lamentable and _ distressing 
absence of instruction on religious sub- 
jects, which was a matter of ill-omeu 
and sad promise for the people of 
Wales. Comparing this Debate with 
the Debates on the Irish Church, there 





was this great difference: that now 
nothing was said about the alien 


character of the Church in Wales, and 
they had not heard that it insnlted the 
Welsh language. The history of the 
Welsh Church was known to those who 
investigated these matters, and there 
could be no doubt that the Chureh in 
Wales was really and veritably the 
ancient British Chureh. They heard it 
from the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lareaster a year or two ago that “ The 
Church .in Wales is the legitimate 
yistorical successor to the Church of St. 
David.” They had it on the highest 
House of Commons authority, therefore, 
that the Church of Wales could not be said 
to be an alien Church as was said of the 
Chureh of Ireland.” He had been rather 
struck himself by finding how in poetry 
as well as in history this faet was 
believed. Chaucer, who, as they all 
knew, was an accurate describer of the 
times in which he lived, in “ The Man 
of Lawes Tale” of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, wrote “To Wales fled the 
Christianitie of Olden Britons dwelling 
in this Isle.” As to insulting the Welsh 
language, it must be remembered that it 
was under the roof of a former Dean of 
Westminster that the Bible was translated 
into the Welsh language. There was 
another circumstance which he had not 
seen alluded to in the Debate, but which 
was full of interest—namely, that in the 
time of Henry VIII. it was deereed that 
the Welsh language should be used in 
public services in Wales. That Statute 
was to be found in the Library. It was 
framed in strong and emphatie terms, and 
left no doubt whatever as to the intention 
of the Legislature. After all that had 
been said, he could not separate this 
attack on the Church in Wales from an 
attack on the Chureh of England. The 
Irish Church was separated from us by 
the sea. Wales was not separated from 
England by sea, and there were places 
where the boundary between England 
and Wales was not distinguished even by 
a hedge. The more they examined the 


map or the countries the more they felt 
the absence of any demarcation between 
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them. If, then, there was no geo- 
graphical distinction, he might claim that 
there was an identity in the Churches, 
The Prime Minister in 1868 had said of 
the Welsh Chureh-—— 

“*T suspect that it will be found that it is tied 

and knotted and tangled—I might almost say 
in such a multitude of legal bonds and meshes 
with the general body of the Church of England 
that it would be a very formidable matter, 
indeed, to accomplish this purpose.” 
This was really an attack on the Chureh 
of England, and he did not believe that 
hon, Members opposite would show such 
a desire for the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Chureh in the Welsh 
dioceses unless they knew that both 
must stand or fall together. When the 
Prime Minister introduced his Suspensory 
Bill in 1868 he proposed to give it effect 
in 16 months. He described in terms of 
great eloquence and force the incon- 
venience of the transitional period. His 
words were :— 

“There will be a very general, or at all 
events a very extended, opinion among our 
opponents, as well as among those who support 
us, that it will be for the interest of all Parties 
to accelerate the final settlement of the 
measure, 

If that was true then it was true now. 
They were entitled to know what the 
interval between the passing of the Sus- 
pensory Bill and the Disestablishment of 
the Church was going to be ¥ What 
was the transitional period going to lead 
them to? What was the full flower of 
which this Bill was only tlie seed ? He 
would like to ask whether the Govern- 
ment were perfectly sure that their life 
would exist long enough to enable them 
to carry a Bill for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales ? For unless they were, then this 
manner of eruel and 
almost persecuting, and full of hardship, 
tyranny, and wrong. Then he desired to 
ask another question with all respect. If 
the Church in Wales was to be removed 
who was to succeed it 7 No one could 
doubt that the Church in Wales, although 
perhaps not ministering in one sense to 
the majority of the population, was doing 
a good and useful work in Wales ; and 
he wished to know who were to succeed 
and who were the coming prophets—who 
were to be the teachers of the people ? 
He did not wish for a moment to use 
language which would give pain to any 
oue of his hon. Colleagues on whichever 


procedure was 
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side they sat ; but he hoped he might be 
allowed to give utterance to the anxiety 
which he felt as to the future religion of the 
Principality if the Church was Disestab- 
lished and Disendowed. His fears arose 
from the demeanour of the Members for 
Wales during the discussion of the Clergy 
Discipline Bill. Those hon. Members, 
in a manuer which drew forth the censure 
of the present Prime Minister, en- 
deavoured to fix upon the parishes in 
Wales immoral clergy contrary to the 
wishes of this House. He could not 
trust the people of Wales in this matter. 
Judging the Welsh peliticians in this 
House by their political action, by what 
he had seen them do, and what he had 
heard them say, he did not think that any 
wise or prudent man could close his 
eyes to the 


future which was presented. It was a 
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alarming picture of the | 


more happy, and he ventured to say a | 
more holy, duty to fix their eyes upon the | 
increasing good work the Chureh was | 


now doing in Wales, to observe the causes 
which were leading to her inereased use- 
fulness, aad to desire that those works 
might become more and more abundant ; 
that those causes might receive new force 
and new power from day to day, and 
that this ancient Church in Wales might 
at no distant period number among her 
devout disciples the majority of the 
Welsh population, to whose spiritual 
wants that ancient church had ministered, 


not always with equal success, but still | 


had administered during many centuries 
of revolving time. 

*CoLoNeL Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S.) 
said, that although not a Welsh Member, 
nor a Welshman, he had resided for 35 
of the last years of his life in Wales, 
in the old City of Llandaff, and ‘had 
always worshipped in its venerable 
Cathedral, and as he naturally took 
a great interest in the Church in 
Wales he wished to offer his testi- 
mony of the great devotion to the cause 
of religion he had seen during those 
years. It appeared to him one of the 
most extraordinary things that people 
like the Welsh, who had so much seunti- 
ment for their nationality and for their 
race and descent, should not be proud also 
of the high position they held in Chiristi- 
anity. Many parts of Wales bristled 
with the remnants of the old British 
Chureh, and why the Welsh should look 
down upon it and call it an alien Church 
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it was impossible for him to imagine. So 
far from being alien, the present 
Bishop of Llandaff was the ninety- 
third in direct descent, and tradition 
carried the sites of the Cathedral 
to a.p. 50. He freely «admitted 
there had been in times past a 
great neglect of the Church in Wales, 
which, for a time perhaps, did not fulfil its 
functions in the way it might have done, 
but the same observation would apply in 
England. What the Church in Wales 
had been during the 12th century, or 
during the 15th century, or during the 
17th century, was not what they had to 
consider, What they had to consider was 
the position of the Chureh of Wales in 
this latter part of the 19th century ; and 
he did not hesitate to say there was no 
religious community which had ever 
shown a greater desire and activity to 
perform its high functions properly than 
the Church in Wales was showing at the 
present moment. It had been said that it 
was the Church of the wealthy and not 
of the poor. But the Sunday evening 
services in the Llandaff Cathedral were 
attended in large numbers by the poorer 
people, many of whom walked several 
miles. Dealing with a quotation which 
had been made from a speech of Dean 
Vaughan, the hon. Gentleman said he 
considered the statement attributed to the 
Dean was a misquotation. What the 
Dean intended to say, he had no doubt, 
was that there was no Church in Wales 
which was separate from the Chureh in 
England, but that the Church in Wales 
was always part of the British Church, 
and therefore they had no Chureh in 
Wales to Disestablish. He ventured to 
hope that this Bill would not pass into 
law. He regarded it as an attack upon 
the British Chureh ; an attack which if 
it succeeded could do other denominations 
ho good, while it would do the Chureh 
itself a good deal of harm. What was 
more, he believed if it were possible to 
Disestablish the British Chureh and 


separate this nation from all con- 
nection with Christianity, a very 
serious blow would be dealt at the 


prosperity of the nation, and a serious 
blow at that religion which, he hoped, 
was dear to them all. 

*Sin T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
he was glad to see the President of the 
Board of Trade on the Treasury Bench, 
The emptiness of that Bench during the 
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Jast half hour had seemed to show that 
the enthusiasm of the Government for 
this Bill was not as great as that of the 
Welsh Members, who, however, had them- 
selves given evidence of their enthusiasm 
by taking no part in the Debate. He 
differed from the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, and the hon. Baronet who 
had preceded him, on the question of 
principle. Twenty-five years ago he 
voted in the Opposition Lebby to the hon. 
Member for Wigan (Sir F. Powell) on the 
question of the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and he was not prepared 
for a moment toadmit that a mistake was 
made on that occasion. He was con- 
stantly hearing that the Chureh in 
Ireland had derived strength from its 
Disestablishment, and he was not prepared 
to say that the Welsh Church would not 
also derive strength from its Disestablish- 
ment. It was said that the Church of 
England and the Church in Wales were 
so closely united that Disestablishment 
was impossible. He did not agree witli 
this. He remembered that the same argue- 
ment was used in IS68 with reference 
to the Irish Church, and he therefore 
put it aside altogether, Nor did he 
agree with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down with regard to the activity 
of the Welsh Chureh. He did not see 
why, if the Welsh Church were set free, 
it should not continue its increasing 
activity until it would in time out-number 
the Nonconformists. But this was not a 
Disestablishment Bill. Had it been, he 
might have felt some difficulty as te 
what he should do. It was extremely 
probable that hon. Gentlemen from 
Wales had demanded from the Govern- 
ment that the Church in Wales should 
be disestablished hefore the Home Rule 
Bill beeame law. Those hon. Gentlemen 
were wise in their generation. They 
had carefully totalled up the numbers of 
the House, and had found that if the 
Irish Members were not allowed to vote 
on Welsh questions the Government of 
the day would be in a decided minority, 
and they might say farewell for ever to 
Welsh Disestablishment. As they were 
forcing this Suspensory Bill on the Go- 
vernment, it seemed to him that there 
was some bargain between them and the 
Government on the Disestablishment 
question. He himself was a Noncon- 
formist. But he disliked to see injustice 


done to any Chureh from which he differed. 
Sir T. Lea 
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The hanging up of this question be- 
cause a Disestablishment Bill could not 
be passed was, in his opinion, an in- 
justice to the Church in Wales to 
which Welsh Churehmen ought not to 
be compelled to submit. This was a 
view which he knew was shared by a 
considerable number of Members who 
held his political faith, and he should, 
therefore, vote against the Suspensory 
Bill, as he believed it would be likely to 
inflict injustice on the Church in Wales, 

Mr. G. T. KENYON (Denbigh, 
&e.) said, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary that it 
had been too much the custom to attri- 
bute plunder and robbery to. politica! 
opponents on this question, and no 
words which tended in that direction 
would fall from his lips. He thought, 
however, he might fairly ask the Home 
Secretary why, speaking -as a great 
lawyer, he had not given a single 
precedent for the introduetion — of 
such a measure as this, a measure 
which threatened the whole existence and 
the whole ratio virendi of the Church 
in Wales. Of course, he could not com- 
pare the humble legal knowledge of a 
non-practising lawyer with the know- 
ledge which the Home Secretary pos- 
sessed ; but he thought he might fairly 
say that the reason why no precedent 
had been produced was that the Home 
Secretary had been unable to find one. 
It was stated on good authority that 
there was no precedent for the course 
now being pursued by the Government. 
The differences between the present 


| circumstances and those which surrounded 


the Irish Suspensory Bill were sufti- 
ciently obvious. What was the reason 
given for the introduction of the Irish 
Bill? The late Lord Granville, who 
introduced the Bill in the House of 
Lords, said— 

* The outbreak of Fenianism, its attacks on 
Canada and its extension in this country, have 
caused the people of this country to reflect 
more calmly and dispassionately on the state of 
Ireland than perhaps at any former period.” 
The noble Lord distinctly stated—and 
the statement was confirmed by many 
other speakers in both Houses—that the 
reason for bringing the Bill prematurely 
forward was the existence of a criminal 
conspiracy in Ireland. He (Mr. Kenyon) 
was thankful to say there was no reason 
to think that anything of the sort existed 
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in Wales at the present time. The pre- 
sent Prime Minister, speaking with 
reference to the Irish Suspensory Bill, 
said, “ The House has been asked to vote, 
and has voted, that the Church in Ire- 
land now established should cease to 


exist as an Establishment ;” and the right 
hon. Gentleman asked how, when such 
was the case, it could be expected that 
the Government would not endeavour to 
give effect to that decision at the earliest 
opportunity 7 Such was not the condi- 
tion of the question with reference to the 
Church in Wales. Upon no occasion 
had any Resolution been carried in the 
House of Commons affirming the neces- 
sity or desirability of Disestablishing or 
Disendowing the Church in Wales. 
On the contrary, whenever a Motion to 
that effect had been submitted in the 
House of Commons it had been rejected, 
and rejected by increasing majorities. 
While in 1886 it was rejected by a 
majority of 12, in 1889 it was rejected 
by a majority of 35, and last year it was 
rejected by a majority of 47, It was 
said that the opinion of Wales was dis- 
tinctly in favour of Disestablishment. 
How was this statement to be sub- 
stantiated ? Was the proof to be found 
in the amount of room given to the ques- 
tion in the election addresses of Welsh 
Members ? He held in his hand a 
couple of the election addresses of one 
Welsh Member who devoted three lines 
to the subject, and two whole columns to 
the Newcastle Programme and other 
matters. He also had the address of the 
hon. Member for the Swansea District 
(Sir H. Hussey Vivian), and he said 
nothing at all about the question of 
Disestablishment. He only said he was 
“an animated Liberal,” and that he sup- 
ported the whole policy of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. The right hon, 
Member for East Denbighshire (Sir 
George Osborne Morgan) had given 
some very good advice to his colleagues 
in Wales, and showed them the ad- 
vantage of holding themselves close 
together, asserting their nationality, and 
proving to Her Majesty’s Ministers that 
they were not to be trampled upon, but 
were capable of showing their power. 
What did my hon, Friend say? Ie 
said— 
VOL. IX. [rourtH sERtEs.] 
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“To those who can read between the lines it 
has been apparent that upon this, as upon other 
questions, the Opposition are relying less on the 
strength of their own case than on the embarrass- 
ments of their antagonists. . . . The question 
for Welshmen is not whether the Disestablish- 
ment Bill should have a place among the 
active objects of the Liberal Party, . . . 
but what that place is to be... to those 
who, like myself, have listened to 25 Queen’s 
Speeches, and have found that, on an average, 
not more than half of their promised measures 
have got beyond a Second Reading, the fact 
that a * Suspensory Bill’ for Wales has found a 
place side by side with some dozen others among 
the proposed Bills of the Session, is not as 
re-assuring as it would seem to be to some 
more sanguine but less experienced ob- 
servers. Now, there are, no doubt, in the 
present House of Commons many English 
and Scotch Representatives, whether mem- 
bers ef the Liberation Society or not, who 
desire to establish religious equality in every 
part of the United Kingdom, and who would 
warmly welcome a Bill disestablishing and dis- 
endowing the Church in Wales, as an instalment 
of a much larger measure. To these may be 
added a few stray Liberal Unionists who have 
not entirely sacrificed their most cherished 
political convictions to hatred of Mr. Gladstone 
and of Irish Home Rule. But there are in 
every Parliament and in every Party a certain 
number of ‘ weak-kneed brethren’ and of Galios 
‘caring for none of these things,’ who have to 
be perpetually kept up to the mark either by 
pressure of their constituents or by the pressure of 
the Whips. Many of these men are disposed to 
regard Welsh Disestablishment with something 
like the listless indifference which (as Mr. 
Wallace so feelingly complains) is apt to steal 
over the House when Scotch measures are dis- 
cussed, and perhaps they would say there is not 
much to choose between a ‘ haggis Debate’ and 
a ‘leek Debate.” 


Were the hon. Members (the Welsh 
Liberals) not using their adherence 
to the Home Rule Question to bring 
their own little matters into prominence ? 
And would not the Treasury Bench 
swallow their measures in return for the 
support of hon. Members to the Home 
Rule Bill? Was this Suspensory Bill 
meant to pass If it was, he declared 
it was the grossest attempt to damage 
the Church, which many hon. Members 
in their election addresses said they did 
not wish to damage, that could be con- 
ceived. It would be far better to dises- 
tablish and disendow them to-morrow 
than to hang them up for a period which 
might be limited or which might be un- 
limited. It would be far better to put 
them at once under the executioner’s 
knife than to put them in a position 
which practically cabined, cribbed, and 
confined all their efforts. Anything in 
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the nature of a Bill which practically 
stopped the operation of the work of the 
Church in Wales must seriously hamper 
and damage the cause of religion in the 
Principality. | He was inclined to think 
the Bill was not intended to pass, but 
was meant as a sop. He looked upon it 
in the nature of a bagged fox which was 
to be turned out whenever they wanted 
it, and to run which ever way they liked. 
The only question was whether the 
hounds would follow it, and his impres- 
sion was that it would be so deeply 
tainted with insincerity that when let 
loose the hounds would throw up their 
noses and have nothing to do with it. 
Suppose they carried this Biil, what 
would be the position of hon. Members 
opposite when the Home Rule Bill was 
carried ? Where were the supporters 
going to be obtained to then carry a Bill 
for Disendowment and _ Disestablisli- 
ment, for after getting Home Rule he 
was sure the Irish Members would not 
remain in sufficient numbers to make a 
majority in favour of such a Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment Bill. What 
would be the position of the Church in 
Wales if this Bill were carried ? Why, 
the good work which had been done and 
which was still going on would be ham- 
pered and prevented. He admitted that 
the Nonconformists had dene good work 
in Wales, but surely the Church people 
were also entitled to some little credit 
for what they had done in regard to reli- 
gious effort. He said with reference to 
this measure what the late Bishop of 
Peterborough said of the Bill for dises- 
tablishing the Irish Church—namely, 
that justice did not demand this measure ; 
secondly, that policy did rot require it ; 
and, thirdly, that the verdict of the coun- 
try had not been given in its favour. 
The Home Secretary had told them they 
were to have generous treatment. He 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
remember some further words of the 
late Bishop of Peterborough. They were 
these— 

“The endowment given to a Religious Body is 
not given for the benefit of that sect, but of the 
State, It is not given with the view of making 
the sect richer, but to make the State re- 
ligious.” 


If these were true and living words, as 

he believed they were, he would venture 

to ask the House to consider the deep re- 
Mr. G. T. Kenyon 
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sponsibility they would incur by aecept- 
ing this Bill. It might be that the Bill 
would pass this House—it might even be 
that it would become the law of this 
land—but he would earnestly ask his 
Welsh friends, if they indulged in this 
happy hope, if they seriously imagined 
this was the end of a great controversy ? 

It was impossible it should be so. By 
the passing of this Bill they were 
kindling a flame of discord and animosity 
which must react on all other legisla- 
tion affecting the Principality. He, for 
one, would have no part in this 
responsibility. It was as alien to his 
nature, as he believed, if they thoroughly 
grasped it, they would feel it to be to 
theirs. Since he had had the honour of 
a seat in this House, by mutual compro- 
mise, by happy accommodation, they had 
been able to do something (more, per- 
haps, than in days gone by) for the 
amelioration of the social welfare of the 
people. To-day the prospect was fair ; 
the possibilities were vet with them. Do 
not let them be overclouded by this un- 
necessary, this cynically cruel and pre- 
mature proposition, Pause, if it need 
be, only for a year, before you cross the 
threshold of a new departure. Take stock 
of what had been accomplished, and of 
what still remained to be accomplished, 
in a common programme untainted by 
any political aims, and realise to-day, 
what he honestly believed to be 
true, the fact that Wales desired 
more than any Party triumph or 
Party ascendency that peace and 
unanimity which was in accord with 
her own natural beauties and the pre- 
vailing temper of her inhabitants, and 
would secure to her the greatest amount 
of liberty consistent with the existence 
of an Imperial Government. 

*Sirn G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that speeches had 
been made by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Sir J. 
Gorst)—who for clearness of statement 
and preciseness had not a rival in the 
House—and the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, one of the oldest and 
most respected Members in the House. 
But what had they to do with Wales ? 
They were not Welshmen, neither did 
they represent Welsh constituencies, and 
there was the width of the poles between 
the conditions of the places they repre- 
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sented and those of Wales. As to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, he had quoted a letter which 
he (Sir G. Osborne Morgan) had written 
to the Manchester Guardian, for what 
reason he knew not. He had only to 
say that he adhered to every word of it. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the 
dwindling minorities of the Noncon- 
formists. He would tell him what 
was the dwindling minority—that was 
the word—of Welsh Conservative Mem- 
bers. It was said in 1886 that they 
could all come down to Westminster in a 
four-wheeled cab, but now they could be 
accommodated on adouble bicycle. One 
of the arguments urged against the Bill 
was that it was unprecedented, but that 
was not the fact. It followed the pre- 
cedent set by the Prime Minister in 1868, 
with the difference that it was not pre- 
ceded by a Resolution, while another 
precedent was to be found in the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869, brought 
in by Mr. Forster, which was preceded 
by a Suspensory Bill in 1868. The 
Bill under discussion could do no harm. 
If the Church were not disestablished 
nobody would be the worse for the Bill; 
and if it were, it would only be right 
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that clergymen who took  benefices 
under this notice should not receive the 
same compensation as clergymen who 
took benetices before the notice was 
given. What was unprecedented was 


opposing the First Reading of a Bill. 
He had been in the Howse nearly a 
quarter of a century, and the only 
instance he could remember was on a 
Bill brought in by Lord Albemarle 24 
years ago, dealing with the question of 
the necessity of Ministers being  re- 
elected on taking office, and that was 
thought to be so important a consti- 
tutional question that it was opposed on 
the First Reading. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Gorst) said 
the Church in Wales was doing good 
work, and they had no right to resist it 
in its course. Well, he admitted that 
the Church was doing good work, but it 
was only in those places where it relied 
on the piety of its sons and daughters 
—where, in fact, it was to all intents 
and purposes a voluntary. Chureh. 
What was the Church of Wales doing in 
the rural districts ? He did not speak of 
the work of the Chureh in the large 
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border towns, but if they went into the 
country parishes what did they see ? 
They saw— 
“The bee kirk, the free kirk, 
The kirk with the steeple— 
The auld kirk, the cauld kirk, 
The kirk with the people.” 
It was said that the Church in Wales 
was not an alien Church. But could it 
be denied that at the present time the 
Church had lost its hand on the people 
of Wales ? and as for the argument that 
the Church in Wales and the Chureh 
in England were so inextricably bound 
up together that they could not dises- 
tablish the one without disestablishing 
the other, that was a very sharp two- 
edged sword to use; and if he might 
be permitted to say so, it seemed to him 
a poor piece of strategy to defend their 
own citadel at the expense of imperilling 
the existence of an ally outside. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Sir Johu Gorst) 
referred to the number of parishes in 


which churehes had been built’ by 
voluntary contributions. The Church of 
England clergyman in one of these 


parishes sent round « circular asking for 
funds for the erection of new churches 
in the parish, saying that as there were 
13 or 14 Nonconformist chapels and only 
one church, it was the blackest spot in 
Wales. The rev. gentleman had 
managed to build two new churches, but 
whether they were ever filled or not was 
a matter he would not enter on. He 
wished to point out, however, that if the 
Chureh in Wales were disestablished and 
disendowed at the present moment not 
one sixpence of the cost of building these 
two churches would be contiscated. One 
great Unionist Leader, then the Marquess 
of Hartington, had declared, speaking of 
the Church of Scotland and the question 
of its Disestablishment, must be decided 
by the votes of the Constitutional Repre- 
sentatives of the people of Scotland. 
Well, the Constitutional Representatives 
of the people of Scotland in the House were 
three to two in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. Lord Derby had also said— 
“The Disestablishment or the maintenance 
of the Welsh Church ovght to depend on the 
wishes of the Welsh people when authoritatively 
and clearly expressed.” 
Who could deny that the wishes of the 
Welsh people were not now clearly 
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disclosed in the matter? Then! would be said that this was all owing to 
it was said that the Welsh| the fictitious agitation got up by the 
Church was gaining ground, but let | efforts of agitators in Wales and by the 


them look at the result of the last Gene- 
ral Election. The majority of Members 
in favour of Disestablishment had gone 
up from 46 per cent. to something like 
66 per cent., for out of 30 Members no 
Jess than 28 were pledged to Disestablish- 
ment. The Bishop of St. Asaph had 
contended that the religious census 
showed that the numbers of Noncon- 
formists in the Principality only amounted 
to 48 per cent. of the population, and he 
¢laimed all the rest of the people as 
members of the Chureh of England. 
The Bishop might as well have counted 
the members of the Blue Ribbon Army 
in England, and claimed that every other 
man, woman, and child in the country 
were drunkards. The only true religious 
census was the Ballot box, and there 
was no doubt whatever of the evidence 
the Ballot box had afforded. If they 
wanted another test of the feeling in 
Wales they shouid look at the number of 
newspapers which advocated Disestablish- 
There were 15 news- 
Disestablishment, 
there were no 


ment in Wales. 
papers in favour of 
while on the other side 
more than two, and one of these was on 
its last legs. Well, in spite of all this, 
it was said the Church in Wales was gain- 
ing ground. Considering the enormous 
prizes the Church had to offer to those 
who fell down to worship it, he would 
not be surprised if it had gained ground. 
But Nonconformity had none of those 
prizes to offer, As had been well said— 
Nonconformity can offer nothing but a 
clear conscience and the privilege of 
paying for it. If the Church of England 
was gaining ground in Wales, it was 
gaining ground only in those places 
where it was to al! intents and purposes 
a voluntary Church. Let them also con- 
sider the advance of feeling in Wales on 
this question. In 1870, when Mr. 
Williams moved his Motion for the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, 
he had only seven of the Welsh Members 
voting for it—Lord Kenyon and himself 
were the only two survivors—while 13 
voted against it. The opponents of 
Disestablishment were at that time ab- 
solutely two toone, but now they were only 
one to nine. That did not look as if the 


Church was gaining ground in Wales. It 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan 


efforts of the Liberation Society. It was 
nothing of the kind. The fact that the 
Church was losing ground was not due 
to the efforts of the agitators—as they 
were called—or to the efforts of the 
Liberation Society ; it was simply and 
solely due to the Welsh clergymen them- 
selves, and, above ail, the person who 
had done most to hasten the Disestablish- 
ment of the Chureh in Wales was the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. When he went 
down to Wales he found society divided 
into two opposite camps on the question 








of Disestablishment. How was it all 
going toend ? It could only end in one 
way. For 


~ Freedom's battle once begun, 

Though baffled oft, is always won.” 
They were threatened with many rocks 
ahead. He admitted that they had many 
difficulties to meet. No doubt the 
multiplicity-—the vastness—of the New- 
castle Programme was one of their 
difficulties. Then there was the proposed 
exclusion of the Irish Members, which it 
was said would be fatal to them, but that 
measure was not yet passed; and, last of 
all, there was the House of Lords, the 
last ditch in which the Conservative 
Opposition was resolved to die. With 
all that the Welsh Members had nothing 
The Welsh Members had a 
mandate to fulfil, and a duty to their 
constituents to perform. Please God, 
they meant to perform that duty, strong 
in the justice of their cause, strong in 
the support of the Liberal Party, which 
had never put its hand to the plough, 
and then turned back ; strong, above all, 
in the sympathy of the overwheiming 
majority of their countrymen, they 
awaited the verdict of the House that 
night, confident that what Wales thought 
to-day England would think to-morrow. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, $.): Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to this Debate, and to the portion 
of it which I heard, with the greatest 
attention, and I had hoped that there 
might have been advanced in support of 
the proposals before the House some 
argument and proposition which would 
merit our most serious attention. But, Sir, 
in that expectation I have been quite dis- 


to do. 
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appointed, because there have only been 
two speeches delivered on that side of the 
House, with the exception of the speech 
of the Home Secretary. Of those two 
speeches, one consisted almost entirely of 
assertion—and of assertion, so far as I 
know—founded on a very slender basis. 
The other speech has just been delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Denbighshire 
(Sir G. Osborne Morgan); but owing to 
my own aural imperfections, a great deal 
more than to any imperfection of the 
vocal organ of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I regret to say I was quite unable to 
follow it, for I hardly heard a single 
word of it. The House will admit that 
I am placed in a rather difficult position 
in endeavouring, as it is the duty of some 
one on this Bench to do, to carry on this 
Debate. J think we might have had more 
assistance from the Home Secretary, who 
introduced this Bill, and possibly from 
some of the able Members of the Party 
who sit behind the Ministry, who ought 
to be enthusiastic supporters of the 
project of Disestablishment in Wales. 
Sir, I will make one or two remarks, if 
the House will permit me, on the speech 
of the Home Secretary in introducing the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman asserted 
the intense desire of the Welsh Members 
for Disestablishment, and he did me the 
honour to put to me a question across 
the Table to the effect that Welsh Mem- 
bers cared more about Disestablishment 
than Home Rule. The right hon. 
Gentleman is possibly correct in his in- 
terpretation of the desires of the Radical 
Members for Wales. But I do not under- 
stand so unconscious an admission from 
the Home Secretary, for it has been 
dinned into our ears for a long while that 
far overtopping all other topies in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
followed by an enthusiastic Party, was 
the portion of liberty and justice to 
Ireland, and that the country had given 
a great mandate on that question, and 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to press forward that question with all 
the energy, of which that able group is 
capable. The admission of the Home 
Secretary throws a curious light on the 
truth of this pretence, for he tells us 
bluntly and with that candour we have 
reason to expect from him, that the 
object of the Welsh people is not so much 
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the passing of Home Rule as it is to 
obtain Disestablishment of the’Church in 
Wales. This is a candid admission for 
which I tender him my best thanks, and 
of which I will endeavour in the 
future to make the best possible use. 
The Home Secretary went on to say—or 
I understood him to say, and he will 
correct me if I am wrong—that the ques- 
tion of the Welsh Church was an ex- 
tremely small one, that there was no 
difficulty in it at all, and that really the 
question had been settled by the precedent 
set when the Irish Chureh was dis- 
established. Sir, it is perfectly obvious 
that the Home Secretary has enjoyed the 
advantages of a brilliant education, but 
in that education I find one great defect 
for the position he now holds—he has 
altogether omitted to study the speeches 
of his great Leader the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He said that any Member of 
this House who imagined that the ease 
of Wales was not completely covered by 
the case of the Irish Chureh, and who 
went back tothe old exploded arguments 
which were used against the Dis- 
establishment of that Church, was a 
person who ought to be banished to some 
museum of political antiquity. I am 
afraid in that museum the right hon. 
Gentleman would occupy a very 
prominent place ; but it is the last place 
to which I, at least, or to which any 
Member of the Party which sits behind 
me, would consign the speeches on Church 
Disestablishment made by the right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. But did the Home Secretary 
favour the House with any argument for 
the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales ? I could hear nothing—it may 
be due to some personal defect on my 
part—but I could hear nothing except 
denunciation of the Church in Wales, 
which at times seemed to be almost 
furious. The old accusations of the 
Nonconformists against the Church in 
Wales were delivered with a kind of 
Nonconformist flavour which I did not 
expect from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He assumed a tone in this Debate I did 
not expect from him. He was not argu- 
mentative, he was didactic ; he was not 
persuasive, he was dogmatic ; and I do 
not think that any Nonconformist Repre- 
sentative who speaks on this Bill will be 
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anxious to light up the flames of religious 
discord than was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary. I may just 
notice one point in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentieman the Member for 
Denbighshire, where I should like to cor- 
rect his usually infallible Parliamentary 
erudition. I understood him to say that 
there was no precedent of a Bill being 
rejected on the First Reading. 

*Sirn G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
said there was only one precedent in 
24 years. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The right 
hon. Gentleman is nearly right, for the 
case took place exactly 23 years ago. 
It was the case of a Bill which was 
brought in by Mr. Taylor—a gentleman 
whom some of us knew very well—and 
was to provide for the payment of 
Members of Parliament. 

Str G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
alluded to that Bill, and said it was the 
only exception. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Then, 
again, I must blame my aural defect. 
But I will leave that case, remarking 
that curiously enough the Bill was 
rejected on the Motion of the present 
First Lord of the Treasury, and it was 
defeated by a large majority. I confess 
Ide not expect a similar good fortune 
will fall to us on the present occasion. 
Now, Sir, I turn to the grave question 
raised and the position in which those 
who differ from the Party opposite find 
themselves with regard to this Bill. Sir, 
the Home Secretary said the procedure 
adopted on the present occasion was a 
perfectly regular and natural procedure. 
I take leave to traverse that statement. 
These questions of Church Establishment, 
when they are raised in Parliament for 
discussion with the object of change and 
modification, are, I think everyone will 
admit, the gravest questions which can 
be raised, for they affect so deeply and 
permanently not only the political, but 
also the social, condition of the State. I 
think you cannot be too careful, in 
dealing with such questions, to adhere to 
the old traditions of Parliament and to 
all the customs of the House of Com- 
mons, and to see, if you mean to deal with 
an Established Church, what precedent you 
can most safely follow. I will put the 
great precedent which I think interposes 
between the course which the Govern- 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
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adoption of that course by the House. In 
1868 the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Prime Minister moved a Resolu- 
tion in Committee in reference to the 
Irish Chureh, which was— 

“That it is necessary that the Established 
Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an 
Establishment, due regard being had to personal 
interests and individual rights of property.” 
The House debated that Resolution on 
the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair for four nights, and in Committee 
for three nights more. Let me read to 
the House what the present Prime 
Minister said in pressing these Resolu- 
tions on the House of Commons, and I 
particularly draw the attention of the 
Home Secretary to it, for he said that 
the right hon. Gentleman being then the 
Leader of the Opposition it was necessary 
to move a Resolution, but that to do so 
now would be a waste of time. If I go 
into the question of a waste of time, I am 
not at all clear that this Suspensory Bill 
is not a waste of time. It would, at any 
rate, have shown more sincerity in their 
policy if they had outright introduced a 
Disestablishment Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“T should not be justified in endeavouring to 
shelter myself under the freedom of a Member 
of the Opposition from distinctly intimating to 
the House and to the country the general basis 
of the measure | wish to suggest.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say— 

“He would recognise in his measure every 
vested interest, would preserve to the Church 
her sacred fabrics and the residences of the 
clergy, would compensate fully the proprietors 
of advowsons, and respect recent endowments.” 
He said that— 

“Probably three fifths, possibly two-thirds, 
of the entire possessions of the [rish Church 
would remain in the hands of the Anglican 
community.” 

That was the way—the cautious and 
the just way—in which the right hon. 
Gentleman in those days approached this 
great question of Disestablishment. 
That was the treatment he meted out to 
Ireland. But on what grounds does the 
Home Secretary say there is no difference 
between the case of the Irish and the 
case of the Welsh Church ? There isa 
very great difference indeed, as I shall 
be able to show the Home Secretary, 
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and the difference is entirely in favour of 
the Welsh Church. I would again refer 
to the speechcs of the First Lord of the 
Treasury—those speeches which the 
Secretary of State has, I think, most 
unfortunately, and to his loss, neglected, 
beeause, Sir, this is the merit of those 
speeches, and the right hon. Gentleman 
is probably the only man in this House 
who does not set a proper high value on 
them. The merit of those speeches 
is this, that they certainly come 
from an authority than whom there was 
no higher in this House at that time on 
ecclesiastical questions. Whatever the 
circumstances were in 1871, when the 
speech I am going to quote was made, 
the circumstances are infinitely stronger 
now in favour of the contention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“JT would not say what it would be right to 
do provided Wales was separated from England 
in the same way as Ireland, and provided the 
case for Wales stood in full and complete 
analogy to that of Ireland in regard to religious 

‘ differences, but the direct contrary of this is 
the truth. It is practically impossible to sepa- 
rate the case of Wales from that of England.’ 
And the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say—and the Home Seeretary will 
be surprised to hear—that the difficulties 
of Church Disestablishment were great, 
and that he knew them well. He said— 

“T know the difliculties, and I am not pre- 
pared in any shape or form to encourage the 
increase of expectations which it would be most 
unworthy, most guilty, most dishonourable to 
entertain on our part lest we should convey a 
virtual pledge. We cannot goin that direction, 
we deprecate it, and we should regard it as a 
national misfortune.” 

That was in 1871, three years after 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
The Home Secretary says that the Irish 
Church covers the case of the Church in 
Wales. Against the authority of the 
Home Secretary, which I admit is great, 
and which I expect will become greater, 
I now confidently set the authority of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. What 
does the First Lord of the Treasury, 
through his Home Secretary, ask Parlia- 
ment todo ? He asks Parliament to do, 
in this year of grace 1893, what he 
would not allow either himself or his 

Government to do in 1871. I venture, 
with great respect, to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he condescends 
to enlighten our ignorance on this side 
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of the House, there is this point he must 
get over: he must state what particular 
circumstance alters the strength and 
truth of the doctrine he laid down in 
those days. But now the right hon. 
Gentleman not only departs apparently 
from his opinion as to the state of the 
case of the Irish Church when contrasted 
with the Welsh Church, but so far as I 
could judge from the attitude of his own 
Home Secretary, apparently also with 
pride, and certainly with most perfect 
unconcern, he proposes to subject the 
Welsh Church to much more cruel and 
unjust treatment than he ever dreamed of 
in the case of the Church of Ireland. He 
asks Parliament to give what amounts to 
a pledge, that at such and such a time in 
the future the Welsh Church shall be 
Disestablished and Disendowed; and 
Parliament is to give that pledge without 
any proper inquiry, without knowing 
in the least degree how the Welsh 
Church is going to be dealt with, and 
with no information as to the posi- 
tion of that Church and the policy 
of the Government. The House of 
Commons asked practically to 
say this: We will pledge ourselves by 
the strongest action in our power—that 
is, by passing a measure into law—to 
disestablish the Chureh in Wales ; and 
we pledge ourselves, if that measure for 
Disestablishment is not carried out, at 
any rate the Church in Wales shall be 
gradually starved, and shall be killed 
virtually by inches. That is really, in 
plain English, the interpretation of the 
step which Parliament is asked to take 
I ask the House, did they ever hear 
such —I cannot call it anything less 
than—arrant folly ? Do they consider 
what an unholy oath the Parliament is 
asked to take? Sir, does the right hon. 
Gentleman, or do his Colleagues and do 
his Party, seriously consider the cireum- 
stances of the present Parliament? If 
they do, would they not say that the 
arrogance of demanding such a pledge 
from Parliament is intolerable ? Sir, I 
cannot comment on the action of the 
Welsh Members in this matter, which 
seems very extraordinary. I cannot, if 
I would, call then stupid ; I cannot, if I 
would, call them ignorant ; but how can 
I call them sincere ? They know that, 
if the Home Rule Bill is passed into law, 
the cause of Disestablishment will be in 
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a minority in this House. They are 
going, I believe, to give to the right 
hon. Gentleman their strong and united 
support on the Irish Question ; they are 
trying, at the same time, to pass a Bill 
which is to lead to the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. And, Sir, how 
those two objects can be reconciled no 
Irish, no Scotch, no English intellect 
can possibly fathom, and only a Welsh 
intellect can put a common-sense inter- 
pretation upon the problem. For that 
reason | own I am content to believe in 
their insincerity. Does the House think 
that in taking this step which they are 
invited to take they will at some future 
time destroy the Welsh Church? Where 
does the House think Parties will be 
next year’ I have no doubt hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will be confident ; 
but can they be quite sure what Govern- 
ment will be in Office? If they are not 
quite sure, is it right from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view, is it right from 
a political point of view, or is it right 
from a moral point of view, to take the 
step which they now propose to take ? 
How can any one anticipate what will be 
the verdict of the country with so much 
certainty that they can actually frame 
and call upon Parliament to assert a 
policy which, under certain cireum- 
stances, will be carried out in another 
Parliament ? The verdict of the nation, 
you will agree, must be taken on another 
issue before this particular pledge which 
you are invited to give can be redeemed. 
I pass away from these large political 
grounds, and I ask you to admit that the 
situation of the Welsh Church may be 
one of very great embarrassment and 
misery. It has been well argued by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Sir John Gorst) that 
the Welsh parishes and benefices, and 
other higher places in the Church, may 
become vacant during the intervai, which 
may be long or short, that may elapse 
between the passing of this Bill and 
your power to carry the Disestablishment 
of the Church. But I suppose it is said 
by the Home Secretary and other Mem- 
bers of his Party that it is very easy to 
fill the Welsh benefices and curacies 
and other offices in the Church. J] 
do not know how you are going to 
fill them. I do not know how you 
are going to get incumbents for the 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
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vacant benefices. There are many 
curates in Wales who undoubtedly, under 
the system of Disestablishment, would 
be entitled to some compensation, and I 
do not think that even the moderate 
Liberal Party will altogether scout that 
proposition. You will not get curates 
to fill up these vacant benefices, because 
they would be entitled to some com- 
pensation if they lost their curacies, and 
no man in his senses, not even a Christian, 
would sacrifice his principles for worldly 
considerations of that kind. The House 
will admit it is impossible to say how 
long it will be before you can redeem 
that pledge or before the remedy can be 
applied. It would be impossible to say 
how many benefices might fall vacant, 
and what does that mean? It means 
that, so far as the Chureh in Wales is 
concerned, no marriages can take place, 
no burials can take place. [aughter.} 
I cannot see why my reference to the 
non-ministration of these rites in any 
part of England should excite the 
merriment of hon. Members opposite, 
and all the ministrations of the Sacra- 
ments, according to the rites of the 
Chureh of England, would be absolutely 
arrested. If such cases should arise— 
and I see no precaution to prevent their 
arising—the result would resemble the 
proceedings of the Church of Rome in 
medizeval days, when it laid an interdict 
upon the country. These are arguments 
which you may choose not to answer in 
this House, but they are arguments which 
must be answered somewhere or other. 
It is much better that right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite should make their case in 
this House, where the public can follow 
their proceedings, than be too contemp- 
tuous to notice the objections. If it was 
necessary for the House to be very care- 
ful under the guidance of the First Lord 
of the Treasury in the case of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, @ 


fortiori the House of Commons must be 


careful in dealing with the case of Wales. 
I have shown that the two cases are by 
no means analogous. It is hardly denied 
—even the hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire was obliged to admit with the 
utmost chagrin and displeasure that it is 
really hard to find—that the position of 
the Church in Wales is advancing, and 
that its power is growing stronger and 
stronger as the years roll by. In 1871 
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the First Lord of the Treasury distinctly 
inclined to the opinion that the Church 
at that time possessed a quarter of the 
population. No one who is in a position 
to judge will say that a quarter of the 
population, which might not have been 
inadequate in 1871, is not grossly inade- 
quate to describe the state of the Chureh 
now. I will engage that the figures I 
put before the House as to the position 
of the Church in Wales are more in 
accordance with common-sense and human 
reason than are the statements with whieh 
Nonconformists overwhelm us. I say 
that in 1871 it was admitted that one- 
fourth of the Welsh people supported the 
Established Church. The increase made 
since then is on record in the statements 
of Mr. Gee, the editor of a newspaper the 
name of which I do not know how to 
pronounce—I think it is the Baner, 
although it does not mean banner, but 
means something else. Well, Sir, in the 
Baner some time ago, 18 months or two 
years ago, Mr. Gee, who is undoubtedly 
competent to spexk of the Noneonformist 
position and strength, made a detailed 
estimate of the number of the Nonconfor- 
mists in Wales, and he could not put it 
higher than 50 per cent. of the population, 
That is an authentic statement, and I 
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challenge anybody to contradict it. In 
the face of that statement, and later we 


shall have to consider the composition of 
that 50 per cent., what becomes of the 


600,000 people meutioned by the 
hon. Members for Montgomery and 


Denbigh as belonging to the Nonconfor- 


mist churches ? Will hon. Gentlemen 
get up in this House and deny the 
authority of Mr. Gee? I turn to 


another interesting and curious question 
which sounds a curious question, and Ido 
not ask it disrespectfully. What is 
Wales ? Is it a geographical expression, 
or is it a well-defined country inhabited 
by a separate race ? [ “ Hear !”] Some hon. 
Gentlemen seem to think it is the latter 
designation. Then I have another ques- 
tion. What is the Established Church 
in Wales? I maintain that Wales is very 
difficult to define specially for any religious 
purpose. Wales is marked off from Great 
Britain by boundaries joined arbitrarily. 
The difference between the populations 
of England and Wales do not at all coin- 
cide. The English have migrated very 
y@rgely across what I may call the W elsh 
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frontier, right into Wales. Along the 
whole Welsh borders there is a great 
fringe of English people who do not 
necessarily share the views of the Welsh 
people. It is a remarkable fact, and 
shows how right I am in my criticism 
of the valuelessness of the geographical 
boundaries, that Knighton, an important 
town in Radnorshire, is in the English 
Diocese of Hereford ; Montgomery is also 
in the Diocese of Hereford; Breconshire, 
Pembrokeshire, Flintshire, and Denbigh- 
shire, are almost mainly inhabited by 
people of Engiish extraction [*No!”} 
No, Sir; what will you say Mon- 
ea gs is that in Wales? But what I 
say is, that it is not possible to draw a 
line ot say you will deal with Wales on 
the one side of the line and England on 
the other. It is so impossible to draw a 
line and say that the people on one side 
shall have an Established Church and 
the people on the other side shall not. 
That is a distinction which you cannot 
carry out on account of the mixture of the 
population, on account of the intermixture 
of motive, object, and idea which results. 
What does the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury say now as 
to the unity of the English and Welsh 
Churches ? That is another point on 
which the Home Secretary shows great 
ignorance. In 1871 the Prime Minister 
said, end he amplified and intensified it 
in 1891, only two years ago— 

“There is really no Church in Wales; the 
Welsh Sees are simply four Sees held by Suffra- 
gans of the Province of Canterbury, and form 
part of the Province as much as any other 
four Sees in that Province.” 





And in another portion of his speech he 
said, and I draw the Home Secretary's 
attention to this— 

“There is complete ecclesiastical, constitu- 
tional, legal, and, for every practical purpose, 
historic identity between the Church of Wales 
and the rest of the Church in England.” 

That being so, it is not untrue to say you 
cannot define Wales for the practical pur- 
poses of Establishment and Disestablish- 
ment, and it is also perfectly true to say 
there is no Church of Wales. That 
heing so, Sir, the House of Commons 
being absolutely without information on 
those points — points which lay at the 
very root and meaning of the Established 
Church in Wales—I say it is impos- 
sible, unless the House of Commons is 
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going to follow mere Party prejudice and 
be guided by mere Party politics, for the 
House to pass a Suspensory Bill. In 
1892 the right hon. Gentleman said in 
this House— 

“You might speak with as much justice of 
the Church in Wales in England as the Church 
of England in Wales.” 

Could you haveastronger expression ; and 
Task, are you going to blame us and try to 
treat our arguments on this subject—on 
which, I think, the whole Tory Party 
agrees—with derision and contempt, when 
the sense and the merit and the scope of 
those arguments come from the speeches 
of your Leader and your own side ? 
And do not Members for Wales see 
what position that lands the Tory Party 
in—that definition of the unity of the 
Chureh of England and the Chureh in 
Wales ? Sir, of course we cannot stand 
by blind, like the ostrich; we must at 
once see that, if you disestablish ia 
Wales what is portion of the Chureh of 
England, you may proceed to disestablish 
in other portions of the country other 
portions of the Church of England. 
Remember the statement of the present 
First Lord of the Treasury, that there is 
no difference between the Welsh Sees 
and any other four Sees in the Province 
of Canterbury, and if that is correct you 
may apply the same treatment to the one 
four Sees as you apply to the other ; 
and can you be surprised that we are on 
our guard when a Suspensory Bill is 
proposed for the Welsh Church, and 
when we are not told what are the 
intentions of the Government with regard 
to the treatment of the Welsh Church ? 
We are given no information by the 
Government as to how they look upon 
the Welsh Church, and we are left 
completely in the dark as to what use 
might be made if the Tory Party did 
not render a strenuous opposition to this 
proposal. Weare not dealing to-night 
with the Chureh of Wales only ; we are 
dealing with the Church of England. 
I would ask the House to consider what 
has not been alluded to at all, but what 
is a most important feature in Welsh 
society, which is affected greatly by the 
proposal of Disestablishment. Has the 
House considered the extraordinary pro- 
gress and development of the English 
language in Wales ? It has been stated 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
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in the Nonconformist Year Book that 
over 500,000 people require religious 
services in English. This paper states 
that the Nonconformists can only main- 
tain their hold on the country through 
the English language ; that a large pro- 
portion of the rising generation are being 
transformed into English - speaking 
people, and that, like the flow of the 
tide, the English language is advancing 
into the Principality. The main body 
of the Nonconformist section minister to 
the people in the native language, and 
it is a fact that only one-fifth of the 
present Welsh population habitually speak 
and use the Welsh language, so great has 
been the progress of the English language 
among them. So great has been the 
migration of English people into Wales, 
and so remarkable has been the effect of 
the dealings of the Church with the 
Welsh people, that Welsh is undoubtedly 
being superseded by the English language. 
How does that act upon the Noncon- 
formists ? Sir, the Nonconformists have 
made great efforts in Wales to start 
English chapels ; they have made great 
efforts to supply English services required 
by more than 500,000 Welsimen. The 
result has been, so far as I can get any 
correct figure, that English communi- 
‘rants at Noncovformist chapels, where 
the services are performed in English, 
number 4 per 1,000. An Independent 
minister wrote the other day a letter to 
the newspapers in which he~ makes this 
curious statement : that his denomination 
was failing altogether to provide the 
necessary funds for conducting the ser- 
vices in English, and that of £700a year 
which was collected towards English ser- 
vices in Wales over £400 of that sum 
was collected in England. That is a 
consideration which you cannot pass over 
in connection with a topic which I will 
dwell upon for a moment, which is the 
question of how the Nonconformists are 
going to provide for the spiritual needs 
of the country now supplied by the 
Welsh Church, if it is disestablished and 
disendowed ? It is alleged as a sort of 
accusation and a sort of contention in 
Wales that it is a poor Church. So it is. 
I admit that; itis. But, Sir, is it a cause 
of reproach to a Church to be a poor 
Chureh? I never heard it treated in 
that way before. But, Sir, if it is a poor 
Church, what has that poor Church 
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done within the last 25 years or 
more? May I read to the House an 
extract from the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1890 ? [Some cries of “Oh!” ) 
I daresay some gentlemen do not agree 
with the policy of that journal, but you 
must admit that the Quarterly Reriew, 
like the Edinburgh Review, is conducted 
with the greatest care, and any statements 
of fact they may make one may rely very 
confidently upon for their accuracy. 
Here is an article on the Chureh in Wales, 
and it alludes to the poverty of the 
Church in Wales. The writer says that 
it ought to have a double endowment in- 
stead of it being an impoverished Church. 
The writer goes on to say that what the 
Chureh in Wales had done was really 
marvellous. English services in her 
churches, he says, have increased by 
100,000 in 35 years ; that she has added 
to her staff 700 additional clergymen ; 
expended on her buildings upwards of 
£2,500,000 ; increased the annual num- 
ber of her candidates for confirmation by 
thousands, and that she educated in her 
schools 46 per cent. of the children 
under education. I think that is a 
tribute to the growing power of the 
Chureh. It is a proof that while her 
poverty and endowments might give you 
a cause to attack her, they are no cause 
of reproach to her. And are you sure, 
when speaking of the poverty of the 
Church in Wales, that the Nonconformist 
Body are better off ? Does it lie in the 
mouth of the Noneconformist Bodies to 
eall the Church of Wales a poor thing 
and a beggar [Some hon. MemBers : 
We do not.} What is the debt on the 
Calvinistic Methodist chapels in Wales ? 
That debt has been estimated as exceed- 
ing £300,000. But the Calvinistic 
Methodists are only one-third of the 
Nonconformists in Wales. There are 
the Baptist sects and the Independent 
sects which would outnumber the 
Calvinists by two-thirds to one-third, 
and there is no doubt there is a debt on 
the property of these three sects amount- 
ing to nearer £1,000,000 than £800,000. 
I do not think that with that tremendous 
debt it is in the power of the Noncon- 
formists to reproach the Established 
Church in Wales with poverty. [Some 
hon. Members: We do not.] Notwith- 
standing the poverty of the Church in 
Wales she has made marvellous efforts 
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aud accomplished marvellous results. 
The question I would like to ask is this—- 
and it is a question which may fairly be 
considered ; Are you sure that if you 
disestablish and disendow the Chureh in 
Wales the Nonconformists can properly 
provide for the religious requirements of 
Wales without the aid of the Established 
Church, when that Established Church 
is left in a state of utter ruin? Are 
you certain about that question, because 
surely it is a question you ought to be 
certain about before you proceed to this 
tremendous change. This is certain: 
that Nonconformist ministers do little of 
what is called pastoral work. The Non- 
conformist ministers are preaching minis- 
ters. All the good they accomplish— 
and that good is undoubted—is done by 
preaching. There is, on the other hand, 
a work which the Church of Wales does 
and which the Nonconformists do not do 
—and that is pastoral work. A learned 
divine, speaking on this subject in 1891, 
said— 

“T have already told you that last year in 
nearly half the parishes of this diocese there 
was not a single resident Nonconfermist min- 
ister ; therefore this work of education, with its 
care for the young, its systematic visitation of 
all classes alike, especially the sick and poor, 
with its solicitude for those whom others pass 
by as hopeless or indifferent, is left entirely to 
the Church. Without the settled ministry pro- 
vided by the parochial system of the Church 
some of the rural parishes would be in danger 
of relapsing into Paganism.” 

The same divine says in another quota- 
tion— 

“Tt isatruism which every parish priest in 
Wales will confirm, that in hours of trial and 
distress it is to the clergymen that the poor, be 
they Church or Nonconformist, always turn.” 


Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 


Will the noble Lord tell us who the 
divine was ? 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Yes; it is the favourite friend of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, a Prelate who is, perhaps, as 
highly respected as any other Prelate; 
and although he may not carry much 
weight with hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
can assure them he is a Prelate who will 
carry a large amount of weight with the 
great body of public opinion in England, 
which hon. Members opposite will be 
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very foolish altogether to despise. I 
pass on to ask the House to consider a 
very curious fact. The Nonconformists 
are very vicious and spiteful against 
State endowments and against the parties 
who have benefited by these endow- 
ments. But they are not above taking 
advantage of State endowments them- 
selves. In the early part of the century 
a portion of the Presbyterians adopted 
the doctrine of the Unitarian Church, 
and by so doing they were held by law 
to have forfeited the trust property which 
they held, consisting of chapels and other 
buildings connected therewith which had 
been bequeathed in trust for the dissemi- 
nation of the Presbyterian doctrine. A 
decision was given taking away the pro- 
perty from the Unitarians. In 1844 Sir 
Robert Peel, a Tory Minister, was in 
power, supported by a Tory majority. I 
do not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was his colleague then—[ Mr. 
GLADSTONE was understood to say he was | 
—but the action of the Tory Party at 
that time was certainly most generous 
and most liberal. They turned a ready 
ear to the demands that came before them, 
and they passed an Act securing to the 
Unitarians the possession of these chapels 
which had been forfeited by a breach of 
trust, and decided to be forfeited by 
Courts of Law. Thus a Tory majority 
and a Tory Government settled them 
absolutely on the Nonconformists in 
Wales, and the Nonconformists accepted 
what I say was practically a State en- 
dowment with the utmost gratitude. 
I feel I cannot longer detain the 
House, though there is much _ I 
should like to bring before it, but 
this must keep for a future occasion. 
It is very difficult to decide what motive 
can have led the right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues to propose _ this 
measure to the House after the posi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken up on the question of Welsh Dis- 
establishment, and in the absence of any 
proof that any circumstances have 
occurred, except one, to alter this 
opinion. Sir, I admit one circumstance 
has occurred, but it is totally inadequate 
to recommend the House to agree to the 
change which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes. He has changed, Sir, ‘and 
why ? Because he said in his speech in 
1892 that a majority of the Welsh Re- 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
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presentatives desired the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. So they 
have, I think, for many years—the 
majority of them; but it was not till 
1892 that the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted the validity of the mere force of 
numbers in such a question as the con- 
nection between Church and State. Sir, 
there is no doubt about it the motive of the 
Government is this: it is not what my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
said in his most interesting and telling 
speech ; it is not what is called * plun- 
der.” That is the local motive. The 
political motive is widely different. The 
object of introducing this Suspensory 
Bill to the House and pressing it on is 
undoubtedly to seeure votes for their 
Irish policy. For the Irish policy of the 
Government the right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues are prepared to 
sacrifice anything, to abandon all former 
opinions, and to violate all former pledges. 
Sir, to carry that Irish policy nothing 
must be spared ; never such a trifle as 
the Established Church in Wales! 
Votes! Votes! Votes! That is the 
great cry of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that is the political morality which 
he preaches. Votes at any cost ; votes 
atany prices “ Hee Janus summus ab 
imo Perdocet; hee recinunt jurenes 
dictata senesque.’ Adhere to nothing 
which can cost you votes; refrain from 
nothing which can cost you votes, and 
the political salvation of the Liberal 
Party is accomplished. I see before me 
a distinguished group of right hon, Gen- 
tlemen, many of them as able and as 
‘aleulated to administer Public Depart- 
ments as there exist in this country. 
But do youeall yourselves a Government ? 
Whom do you govern? One day the 
Government are at the merey of the 
Irish Party, another day at the mercy of 
the Welsh Party, and on a third day, 
yet to come, they will be in the power of 
the Scoteh Party. Sir, this Govern- 
ment, for the first time, I think, in the 
history of English Goveraments, is abso- 
lutely inthe power of any three sections of 
its majority. It must concede when any 
section makes a demand that it is deter- 
mined to enforce. The Welsh Party are 
now coercing the Government. We have 
not been perfectly unobservant of the 
meetings of the Welsh Party and of the 
negotiations which passed between that 
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Party and Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I venture to say that we are not 
ignorant of the ultimatum the Welsh 
Party gave. English government has 
never yet been conducted on such prin- 
ciples. The English people, when they 
understand the principles upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman is now conducting 
the Business of Parliament and managing 
all the great interests of the country, Lam 
certain will never consent that that Go- 
vernment should varried on upon 
principles more suited to a Whitechapel 
auction than to the conduct of a 
State. I think it must be our duty— 
and the House will perceive it is ourduty— 
it is the duty of the Tory Party while 
resisting in this House foot by foot, inch 
by inch, this Suspensory Bill; it is in- 
cumbent on the Tories to explain and 
make clear to the English people the 
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iniquitous nature of the resources which 
the Liberal Party now resort to to carry | 
out their politically infamous aims, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Mr. Speaker, the 
noble Lord has certainly put heart into 
this Debate, which in an earlier part of 
the evening, under the guidance of the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Sir J. Gorst), it very much 
wanted. He has converted his argument 
on the Suspensory Bill into a general 
attack upon the Government. This 
Government, which has been in contact 
with Parliament for three weeks or a 
little more, the noble Lord is already 
able to bring to the bar of his impartial 
judgment. He says that they have 
developed a system of policy the most 
scandalous ever known in this country. 
The noble Lord has taken the best of all 
precautions — the precaution of the 
clock-——[ Cries ef “Order!” and 
“Adjourn!” ] Gentlemen who appear to 
have come recently into the House are 
still further abridging the modest half- 
hour in which I have to answer a speech 
three or four times as long. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I beg par- 
don ; I did not rise till after a quarter- 
past 10. [An hon. Memper: 10,20.] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It 
impossible for me to traverse the wide 
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field of the speech of the noble Lord, but 
this I will do; I will accept the challenge 
of the noble Lord, and I will say that the 
arts and resources of the present Govern- 
ment consists in this—in bringing forward 
while in Office measures which they 
approved in Opposition, in endeavouring to 
redeem the pledges which they have given 
to the country ; and while the noble Lord 
tries to play Welsh Disestablishment 
against Irish Home Rule, and Irish 
Home Rule against Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, I tell him plainly that I am not 
ashamed either of the one or of the 
other proposition, and I am quite prepared 
to adopt his monosyllabic exclamation 
and to say Vote! vote! vote! Vote 
both for Welsh Disestablishment and for 
Home Rule. Now, Sir, while listening 
to the noble Lord’s instructive references 
to Welsh history and circumstances, I 
must confess I had a great desire to reply 
to them in detail, because they appear to 
me to have been derived from some 
authority bearing an aspect very different 


from that of an original knowledge. 
There is one to which I will refer, 


because there the noble Lord might have 
acquired an original knowledge. He 
that in 1844 a Tory majority 
passed a most liberal Bill to secure to 
Unitarians their endowments. The noble 
Lord totally mistaken. The Tory 
Government which was at that time of 
a very liberal character as to its measures 
—[An hon. Member: * Oh, oh!" J— 
Is the hon, Gentleman who jeers unaware 
that it was at that time that Mr. Disraeli 
began his famous attacks on Sir Robert 
Peel? The Tory majority which had 
seriously impaired its command over its 
followers by its measures did intro- 
duce that liberal Bill. That liberal Bill 
was supported by the whole Liberal Party 
inthe House of Commons, and was opposed 
by a powerful minority of Conservatives 
Such, Sir, is the historical accuracy of 
the noble Lord. If he is not the mere 
tool of somebody who has supplied him 
with a parcel of what be calls facts, he 
might, by the simple process of refer- 
ence to Hansard, have placed his feet 
upon sure ground, The noble Lord talks 
much about the difficulty of finding a 
frontier for Wales. He thinks it is 
impossible to have separate legislation 
for Wales. Impossible! Why, we have 
already begun that separate legislation. 
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We have had Welsh Sunday Closing and 
Intermediate Education Bills. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Exclusive. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In this 


case it so happens that the frontier for 





which we have to legislate is just as 
definite—down to the minutest inch of 
territory—as it would be if we were legis- 
lating forany diocese throughout England. 
What we propose to do is to legislate for 
the four Welsh dioceses, and their fron- 
tier is defined, and the jurisdiction within 
them is defined, with the same rigour as 
is the case elsewhere. He says we are 
going to treat the Welsh Church with 
extreme severity—with much greater 
severity than the Church of Ireland. Let 
us pass judgment by examination upon 
the justice of his imputations. He refers 
to the Irish Suspensory Bill of 1868. 
To bring that into comparison with the 
present Suspenory Bill I will point out 
the differences: The Irish Suspensory 
Bill, which the nokle Lord says was so 
humane, actually put a stop to appoint- 
ments to vacancies in Ireland. It de- 
stroyed the machinery of the Church for 
making use of the public means and 
carrying on its work as an Establishment 
when «a vacancy occurred, Is that the 
ease here? Is there any putting a stop 
to any appointment whatever? There 
is nothing of the kind ; and there is not 
a single act that would be done under 
Ecclesiastical Law in the maintenance of 
the operations of the Welsh Church 
which might not go on just as legally 
and just as fully after this Bill has passed 
as now before it has become law. The 
noble Lord apparently believes—such is 
his acquaintance with ecclesiastical mat- 
ters on which he has undertaken to 
speak—that when a benefice falls vacant 
in this country the services are to be 
put a stop to, the Sacraments are not to 
be administered, and the rites of the 
Church are to cease to be known. Why, 
in every vacant benefice in this country 
it is the duty of persons properly 
appointed, and so it would be under this 
Suspensory Bill, to make provision for 
the conduct of these services. Let the 
House understand what the object of this 
Bill is. It has a very limited object. 
Mr, W. E. Gladstone 
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It is simply to prevent the growth of 
new vested interests, and in every other 
respect to leave the machinery and 
the action of the Church as free and as 
effective as they are now. How has the 
Bill been met ? The official Represen- 
tative of the Opposition, the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University, met it with an elaborate 
argument, and what was the summit of 
the claim that the right hon. Gentleman 
set up for the Church in Wales ? It was 
this: that it was capable of being made 
useful to the Welsh people! Was there 
ever a defence offered by a_ skilled 
advocate so fraught with the most fatal 
imputations ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I said it was 
useful and that it was capable of being 
made useful. I said both. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was useful, 
He may have said it was useful to its 
members, but as to the Welsh people 
what he said was that it was capable of 
being made useful, just the same as if 
the right hon. Gentleman, speaking of 
this House as a great Institution of the 
country, had said it was capable of being 
made useful to the people of England. 
Now, there is no doubt at all that a very 
large proportion of the Welsh people are 
out of relation to the Established Chureh 
of that country. It is idle to talk on 
this question about a census. The 
Nonconformists may be right or they 
may be wrong to resist a census, but 
there is no question about the matter 
in Wales. <A very large majority of the 
people are beyond all question out of 
communion with the Church. The 50 
per cent. to whom the noble Lord has 
referred is not a representation signifying 
that the other 50 per cent. are in the 
Chureh. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I did not 
say it was. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is a 
statement that 50 per cent. of the people 
“an be accounted for as Church members 
and Chureh-goers among the Noncon- 
formists, that a smaller proportion 
is in the Established Church, and 
that there is a margin even in 
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Wales that cannot be _ accounted 
for in connection with either one Body or 
the other. As regards the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, I cannot say 
that it was pervaded by any political 
spirit. It was an able argument, quite 
devoid of all Party complexion ; neither 
was it in any degree tainted with 
religious or ecclesiastical animosity. It 
was & most temperate defence of the 
Establishment ; so temperate was it that 
it was cool, and so cool that it was cold, 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that there was a novel situation 
which required him to assume a new 
individuality, aud his speech was like a 
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suit of clothes which is new, which 
hangs loosely about the wearer, not 
having yet acquired a perfect fit. When 


listening to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman I bethought myself of the 
fact that in our great sea-going ships 
there is always an apartment known as 
an ice-chamber, and I could not help 
wondering whether his speech had not 
been composed in an ice-chamber. He 
argued that the Church in Wales was 
capable of being made useful to the 
Welsh. I quite agree with him. I 
quite admit that the Church of England 
in those four makes great 
exertions, and progress in consequence of 
those exertions. That is whatthe Non- 
conformists have been doing for several 
generations. The Church has entered 
into competition with them. That com- 
petition is going on, There are various 
Bodies doing good work, and the 
Established Church is exerting herself in 
doing it with the Nonconformists by her 
side. Why is the Established Church to 
be supplied by the State with funds to 
varry on that work and the Noncon- 
formists to be left to their own modest 
resources ? The noble Lord, with his 
second-hand information, tells us that the 
Nonconformists in Wales have reproached 
the Established Church with her poverty. 
I know something of Wales. I have 
been connected with it for more than 50 
years, and I never heard anything so 
absurd proceeding from the mouth of a 
person in the noble Lord’s position. 
Though it is true that there are parts of 
Wales where the Church is poor, yet in 
a very large portion of Wales she is 
endowed quite as amply as the Church is 
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in rural portions of this country. In the 
diocese of St. Asaph, for instance, the 
Church is rather rich than a poor Church, 
and with regard to that the noble Lord is 
as totally ignorant as he is, indeed, upon 
the whole case. Now, I want to deal 
with the effect of the Suspensory Bill. 
It is not denied that the Church in Wales 
will be left in possession of her tem- 
poralities for the purpose of prosecuting 
her work. But it is said that the Bill 
deals with parishes which fall vacant. 
The noble Lord says, “ You will never 
get a curate to accept a parish which 
falls vacant, because he will not get a 


vested interest.” But is it not a 
fact that a great many professions 


are carried on without vested interests ? 
The Nonconformist chapels are filled by 


men content to rely upon their own 
talents and their own exertions, and, 
bumble as they are, upon their own 


resources, and there should be no difficulty 
in finding ministers to give satisfaction 
to the congregations who have for a 


number of years done a great part of 
the work of a Church in Wales. There 


are many learned professions — the 
medical profession is a case in point 
—carried on almost entirely without the 
support of anything that can be called 
a vested interest. Large numbers 
churches themselves, in Wales and else- 
where, have no vested interest what- 
ever. The minister takes his position on 
the faith of the congregation, and relies 
on his own judgment and exertions, I 
believe that is the universal custom. 
But what is to be the amount of dis- 
advantage to which the Chureh is to 
be exposed by this Bill? The noble 
Lord says that if there is Disestablish- 
ment the Chureh in Wales and _ its 
organisation will vanish, and will leave 
the Nonconformists to complete a work 
for which they would not be strong 
enough. There is this to be said; that if 
the Established Church were to vanish, 
all that the Nonconformists of Wales 
would have to do would be to complete a 
work which they have already largely 
achieved, and of which they have 
accomplished the most difficult part. 
That work is dealing with the poor and 
providing for those who are destitute of 
spiritual instruction, I say that the vast 
bulk of that work has been accomplished 
for years past by the aid of the Non- 
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conformists. The noble Lord said that 
if a benefice fell vacant a curate would 
not accept it if this Bill were passed. I 
think I know something more of Welsh 
curates than he does, and believe there 
would be scores of curates who would be 
delighted to accept it. Now, the noble 
Lord quoted from a speech I made about 
1868, I think, with regard to the way in 
which we ought to proceed then in the 
matter of Disestablishment. ‘I accept 
every word, every syllable of that 
passage. Nothing, however, can be more 
improbable, I might say impossible, than 
that I shall ever be concerned in such a 
work. However, the noble Lord, I 
admit, made one good point in his speech, 
and that was the allusion to the time of 
life at which I have arrived, 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: No, no. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


noble Lord said * senesque,” and pointed 
tome. Yes; and] thought it was the 
best point in the whole of the speech. 
The only case that can be put is this: 
There might be an instance where there 
is a gentleman in possession of a benefice 
of £300 with a vested interest. It might 
he desirable to remove him to a vacancy 
worth £500, and he might not like to run 
the risk of the translation. That is the 
whole objection ; he might not 
care for the change. Does the noble 
Lord not see that that is a very small 
question, and one which is open to dis- 
cussion in Committee—that is, whether 
we should not try by this Bill to keep 
alive old vested interests ? The pur- 
pose of the Bill is not to dispose of old 
vested interests, but to prevent the crea- 
tion of new vested interests, which con- 
stitute a very heavy burden on the 
people. The noble Lord says he has 
listened in vain for arguments in support 
of the Bill, which he calls a Bill for the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. 

Mr. KENYON: And _ Disendow- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I make 
this confession, to which I think the 
noble Lord is entitled, and that is that 
this Bill is a Disestablishing Bill in 
principle. I go further, and state that 


we cannot recommend hon. Gentlemen to 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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vote for this Suspensory Bil) unless they 
think that the facts within their know- 
ledge justify our undertaking the project 
of the Disestablishment of the Chureh. 


Mr. KENYON: Disendowment. 
Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE : Disestab- 


lishment of the Church demanded alike by 
policy and justice, although attended by 
not inconsiderable practical difficulties. 
The noble Lord said that I never re- 
cognised the voice of the Welsh people 
until 1892. I have an old Parliamentary 
habit which the noble Lord has not yet 
acquired—I do not mean it as a reproach 
—that of looking to the constitutional 
representation of a country as the proper 
and legitimate organ of the expression of 
public opinion. The declaration of the 
Welsh people for Disestablishment is 
comparatively recent. In 1871, when I 
made a speech quoted to-night by the 
noble Lord, only seven Welsh Members 
voted with Mr. Watkin Willinms for Dis- 
establishment, and 13 voted against it. 
Let the noble Lord show me a similar 
state of facts among the Welsh Members 
now, and I will re-consider my position. 
I do not want to force Disestablishment 
on those who do not want it. I am dis- 
posed to give it in answer to the reason- 
able, persistent, and unequivocal voice 
of the people, who are entitled to speak 
and judge for themselves, and who do 
speak and judge for themselves through 
the medium of their Constitutional Re- 
presentatives. The noble Lord says that 
no argument has been advanced for Dis- 
establishment. I will not say that there 
isan absolute argument, but there is a 
strong presumptive argument for Dis- 
establishment wherever the adherents of 
Establishment are in a small minority. 
That argument is greatly enhanced and 
fortified when italso so happens that in the 
division of the classes of the community 
those who belong to the Establishment 
are the wealthier, and those who dissent 
are the poorer. Both these circumstances 
concur in the case of Wales. It may be 
said this is a momentary sentiment. No ; 
itis not. It is a sentiment which year 
after year, and at election after election, 
has grown with a rapidity not less than 
its vigour, and has manifested itself 
through the most authoritative organs of 
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people. I do not say that those 
circumstances constitute an impera- 
call to Disestablishment in them- 
But I say that when those 
two circumstances concur, and are 
backed by the unequivocal declara- 
tions of the people of the Principality, 
through their Representatives in this 
House, that is an argument of enormous 
strength—and I do not understand how 
the noble Lord considers it is not. If 
the noble Lord has any room at all 
for popular principles in his creed— 
sometimes it has been supposed that his 
creed has been rather tainted with 
popular principles—he must admit the 
force of that argument. But the noble 
Lord says that the best points are to be 
made against us out of our own mouths. 
Then I will go in defence to the mouths 


two 
tive 
selves. 


of the great authorities on the side 
of ovr opponents. Does he remem- 


ber the declaration of Lord Harting- 
ton? “The voice of the people ade- 


” 


quately expressed ought to carry it. 
Does he remember the declaration of 
Lord Derby in complete conformity with 
the declaration of Lord Hartington ? 
How is he to tell us, when the Chureh 
is in a small minority, and that only of 
the rich, while the Nonconformists pro- 
vide for the poor—when the people have 
tuken the matter into their own hands, 
and have for some years indicated, by an 
approach to unanimity which is almost 
unexaimpled in our Parliamentary history, 
that they intend to have Disestabiish- 
ment carried into effect ; and when we 
crown this state of things by citing the 
highest authorities among our opponents 
—how, I ask, is it possible for the noble 
Lord to treat as insignificant and as not 
amounting to an argument a combination 
of cireumstances which, as a_ political 
demonstration, imposes on the House the 
duty of looking for the first opportunity 
which the state of Business will permit 
to carry through the entire work of Dis- 
establishment 2 — Let us be permitted— 
I do not doubt we shall be permitted— 
to proceed to the judgment of this House 
on this mild and moderate Bill. We do 
not aim at interfering with the work of 
the Church ; but in passing this measure 
we shall best prove our intention to go 
steadily and boldly forward towards the 
completion of the task which we have 
set before us. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 301; 
Noes 245.—(Division List, No. 11.) 

Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. SpEAKER proceeded to interrupt 
the Business. 


Mr. Srvart Renper rose in his 
place, and claimed to move “That the 
Main Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Main Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


The House proceeded to a Division. 


Mr. Kenyon was appointed a Teller 


for the Noes, but no Member being 
willing to act as the second Teller, 


Mr. Sreaker declared that the Ayes 
had it. 


Main Question put accordingly, and 


agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Asquith, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, and Mr, Thomas 
Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 225.] 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : 
ask permission to make an explanation 
When 


I rose it was with the intention of saying 


I would 
somewhat of a personal nature. 


that, although several hon. Members on 
this side of the House, including myself, 
were extremely anxious to address the 
House on this question, yet I hoped that 
no further Debate would be taken before 


the First Reading of the Bill. My 
reason was entirely misinterpreted by 


the hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
and, if I may say so, also by yourself, 
Mr. Speaker. I would enly add this : 
that although it had been my intention to 
make that statement to the House, and 
although I am very glad that the House 
has agreed to the First Reading of the 
Bill, in order that its provisions may be 
before the country, yet we intend on this 
side of the House to insist to the utmost 
[Cries of “Oh!” and “Order!” ] 


Mr. SPEAKER: It is searcely in 
Order for the right hon. Gentleman to 
address the House, as there is no Ques- 
tion before it. In regard to the Closure 
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Resolution, I am bound by the Standing 
Orders. When a Member rises, if the 
Motion is made, and it is not inopportune, 
I have no alternative but to put it. 


Mr. ASQUITH announced that the 
names on the back of the Bill were those 
of Mr. H. Fowler, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
T. Ellis, and himself. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said that 
the Second Reading would be taken on 
Thursday. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: TI shall 
be in Order now. I think we have done 
our utmost to facilitate the Business of 
this House by assenting, without further 
debate, to the First Reading of this Bill! 
to-night. We shall do our utmost 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to a 
point of Order. I wish to ask whether, 
on the Question of the fixing of a day for 
«x Bill, anything is in Order except the 
date ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; nothing is in 
Order, except it be to show that the Bill 
ought to be taken ata later date than 
that proposed. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: We shall 
do our utmost to insist on full and ample 
notice being given of the Second Reading 
of this Bill, and on its being fixed at a 
time when the fullest Debate can be 
taken upon the measure, which in our 
opinion is fraught with danger to Eng- 
land as well as to Wales, and which has 
been carried only by the Irish vote. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
was no occasion for the right hon. 
Gentleman to insist on having adequate 
notice and a convenient time. That will 
he freely granted without any insisting 
at all. 


Mr. KENYON: This matter being 
one of such urgency, we demand its 
immediate consideration by the House. 
I beg to urge, therefore, on the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that this Bill be proceeded 
with de die in diem. 





REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 


Considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
Mr, Speaker 
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(1893-4). 
JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 
(No. 182.) 
Considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


NAVY ESTIMATES (1893-4). 
Copy presented,—of Navy Estimates 
for the year 1893-4, with Explanatory 
Observations by the Financial Secretary 
and Explanation of Differences [by Com- 
mand]; Referred to the Committee of 
Supply, and to be printed. [No. 85.] 


NAVY (STATEMENT EXPLANATORY OF 
ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented,—of Statement of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, explanatory 
of Navy Estimates, 1893-4 [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
MEMORANDUM ON ESTIMATES. 


Copy presented,—of Memorandum of 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
relating to the Civil Service Estimates, 
1893-4 [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 
1892-3). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of the 
Further Amount that will be required 
during the year ending 31st March 1893, 
to meet Additional Expenditure for the 
Pay, &c. of the Army [by Command] ; 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed. [No. 87.] 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4, 

Copy presented,—of Army Estimates 
of Effective and Non-effective Services 
for 1893-4, with Statement showing the 
variation of the Numbers of Her Majesty’s 
British Forces, the Amounts included for 
the Colonies and Egypt, and the Sums 
provided for each Arm of the Service and 
for various Miscellaneous Establishments 
[by Command] ; Referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply, and to be printed. 
[No. 88.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 24th February 1893. 


TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next.-—( The Lord Chan- 
cellor.) (No. 21.) 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th February 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINES 


S. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
do not wish to oppose the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, but thereare one or two 
points in it which I think require serious 
attention. First, there is Clause 14, 
which gives power to the County Coun- 
cil to spend money on investigations and 
negotiations— 

“to obtain such advice and assistance to make 
such investigations and to carry on such nego- 
tiations on any subject as they may consider de- 
sirable in the public interest.” 

I think these are large powers. It is 
true the County Council have issued a 
statement in which they endeavour to 
minimise these powers, stating their in- 
tention is only to spend sums of limited 
amount ou inquiries in relation to certain 
specified subjects. If these words were 
in the Bill itself, I would have nothing 
to say agaiust it; and I hope the matter 
will be attended to by the Committee 
upstairs. There is another matter of 
considerable importance. Clause 19 of 


VOL. IX. [rovurtn serres.] 





the Bill gives power of a very drastic 
nature to the County Council to re-ar- 
range the wards in different parts of 
London. It says— 

“The Council may from time to time upon 

the application in writing of the Vestry, or of 
not less than 500 rated householders of a parish 
within the County of London by order under 
their seal, re-arrange the wards in such parish, 
and determine the number, extent, limits, and 
boundary lines of such new wards.” 
That is a strong power to give the 
County Council over the heads of the 
Vestries on the requisition of 500 rate- 
payers. Five hundred may seem a large 
number, but in the parish of Islington, 
which I represent, we have 40,000 houses 
and a population of 350,000 persons ; so 
that after all 500 is a very small portion 
of the residents to have the power of in- 
ducing or moving the London County 
Council to re-arrange the wards, even 
against the wishes of the Vestry, which 
is elected by a representative body of the 
ratepayers. It is quite true that there 
is an appeal to the Secretary of State ; 
but that isa very cumbersome procedure, 
and I think there should be some restric- 
tions inserted in the clause which would 
prevent a small portion of the residents 
of a district from over-riding the wishes 
of the Vestry. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that with reference to Clause 21, 
dealing with sky signs, street advertise- 
ments and hoardings, it seemed that the 
County Council had not yet made up their 
mind as to the nature or the scope of the 
clause, and that being so he thought that 
persons affected by the clause, such as 
street advertisers, should have the oppor- 
tunity of giving their views to the Com- 
mittee. If, as he understood, the time for 
presenting Petitions had expired, he 
thought these people should have the 
opportunity of attending before the Com- 
mittee and have their interests repre- 
sented, 


*Sirn JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): I can assure the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bartley) that the London 
County Council are not desirous to spend 
unreasonable sums of money in obtaining 
the information they require. But when 
proposals are made a careful inquiry 
is often necessary in the interests of 
economy, and we desire to be ready for 
such emergencies. As to his other point, 
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we think there must be some ultimate 
authority as to the re-arrangement of the 
wards. We think our proposal is a very 
reasonable mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject. We desire to co-operate with the 
Vestries in the matter, and it is very 
improbable that we should endeavour to 
force the Vestries into a re-arrangement of 
the wards against their wishes. To guard 
against any arbitrary re-arrangement, we 
make it subject to an appeal to the Local 
Gevernment Board, but the County 
Council will have pleasure in meeting 
any objection on that point that may be 
raised, As regards the request of the hon. 
Member for North St. Pancras (Mr. 
T. H. Bolton), the Council have taken no 
steps to shut out Petitions, We should not 
object to Petitions being referred to the 
Committee. I hope, under these cireum- 
stances, the House will consent to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

*CoLtoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he thought the London County Council 
should not be entrusted with arbitrary 
power to sub-divide the wards as the 
population increased. With regard to in- 
qjuiries, and the amount of money that 
might be spent on inquiries, he thought 
ahe County Council would have power 
under the Bill, if it passed without amend- 
ment, to make inquiries anywhere—in 
Berlin, or in any other part of the world ; 
and in the interest of all the ratepayers of 
London at large some strict definition 
should be given to the words and limita- 
tion of expense in order to prevent the 
County Council from going beyond their 
statutory powers. 

Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Nine Members, 


Five to be nominated by the House and 
Four by the Committee of Selection. 

Siz A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
SS.) moved— 

“ That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
in conformity with the Standing Orders be 
referred to the Committee ; that the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
‘‘eunsel, or Agents, be heard against the Bill, 
and Counsel heard in support of the Bill.” 

My desire that this Bill should go to a 
larger Committee than a Select Com- 
mittee is entirely based upon a considera- 
tion of the principles involved in it, and 
not upon any wish to oppose the general 
ameasures of the County Council. The 


Sir John Lubbock 
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County Council is a very large and im- 
portant body, which has in many respects 
done its work well, and I am certain that 
the wish of the House of Commons and 
the public generally is to encourage it in 
doing its work as efficiently as possible, 
From time to time, however, the Council 
comes to Parliament for further powers, 
and my complaint against it is that, 
instead of asking definitely for what it 
absolutely requires, it it too apt to open 
its mouth too wide and ask for powers 
which hardly ought to be conceded to it, 
In this very Dill it asks for powers to 
raise any amount of money for any in- 
vestigation without laying down any 
specific definition whatever. Iu another 
clause it proposes—I do not use the term 
at all offensively—to invade the Thames 
Conservancy, which is a very old body 
and thoroughly well administered. The 
County Council now ask for a sudden 
and large represcntation upon that body, 
but while the Thames flows for 20 miles 
of its course throngh the territory of the 
London County Council, there are many 
more miles where the County Council 
cannot possibly claim to have any 
authority over the river. [am not con- 
testing the point as to whether or not 
the County Council ought to be repre- 
sented upon the Thames Conservancy, 
but I must point ont that the Council are 
putting forward a suddenand large require- 
ment without any apparent justification, 
The Council seek power to build a bridge, 
and also to establish a large ferry, across 
the river, in both of which cases they 
ignore the existence of the Conservancy 
altogether. The subject of sky signs 
has been alluded to, and it is very difficult 
to arrive at an exact definition of what 
constitutes a sky sign; but here again 
the County Council take power to 
interfere with all mural advertisements, 
and insert a clause in their Bill which 
I am sure will certainly be excised in 
many of its details by any Committee 
before which it may come. The Bill 
likewise deals with the question of music. 
The Council has already spent £4,000 a 
year for bands in open spaces, and under 
this Bill, instead of getting an estimate 
from the Vestries or District Boards as 
to what particular bands they require, 
they take power to ask for any amount 
of money, and to provide any quantity of 
music anywhere. This may give rise to 
suspicions, because there is a proposal on 
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the part of the County Council to take 
over the Albert Hall, and we may 
have the County Council plunging 
into speculative entertainments at the 
Aibert Hall. I may be told the rate- 
payers would object to that, but I am not 
so certain upon the point. The rate- 
payers are very long-suffering, and many 
of them are very full of the wish for 
entertainment. It is certainly evident 
that such a large power of providing 
amusement in competition with other 
amusements might lead to very consider- 
able abuse. I am not alluding to the 
matter in any carping spirit, but I think 
a case has been made out for the reference 
of the Bill to such a Committee as I now 
propose. 


Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 


Westminster) seconded the Motion. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
in conformity with the Standing Orders be 
referred to the Committee ; that the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the Bill, 
and Counsel heard in support of the Bill.’"—(NSir 
Algernon Borthwick.) 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I quite agree 
with the hon. Baronet when he says that 
he has not moved this Motion in any 
carping spirit, but it appears to me that 
he has done so under a misapprehension 
of the facts. ‘Take the question of music, 
for instance. He said we are asking for 
powers to spend additional sums of money 
in providing music for the people. That 
isnotso. At present we have powers to 
spend any money we please on bands in 
the parks, but we have no power to piace 
a band in any of the open spaces which 
are under the control of the Vestries. 
The people who live near those open 
spaces in different parts of London very 
properly think that they should share in 
the pleasure of the bands as well as 
people who live near the parks, 
but we are precluded from carrying out 
their very natural wish, because these open 
spaces are not under the control of the 
County Council, but under the control of 
the Vestries. As to the point about the 
amount of money to be spent on inquiries, 
I have already replied to that. I can 
assure my hon. Friend that we are not 
desireus to undertake any inquiries which 
may end in wasting the ratepayers money ; 
but we think that when we have entered 





on an inquiry which we see will be of 
advantage to the ratepayers, we should 
not be precluded from carrying it to a 
successful issue because of the insufficiency 
of our powers. The hon. Baronet seems 
to think that our proposal in respect to 
the representation of the County Council 
on the Thames Conservancy Board is a 
new and subtle proposal ; but really we are 
only carrying out a recommendation of a 
Committee of this House. When we 
made a similar proposal in 1890 it was 
referred to the Committee upstairs, and 
they gave us a representation on the Con- 
servancy of the Lea, which was agreed to 
by the Lords and is now law. The 
Committee also gave us a representation 
of five Members on the Thames Board, 
but when the Bill came down to this 
House again the question was raised that 
as it was undesirable todeal with the ques- 
tion of the Thames Conservancy as a 
whole, it was, under the circum- 
stances, undesirable at that moment 
to make any change in the constitution in 
the Thames Conservancy Board. We 
think we should have some voice in the 
coutrol of the great river which flows 
through London, and I hope the House 
will think that that is only fair. 

At any rate, the whole question might be 
considered if the Bill goes to a Com- 
mittee. As regards the County Council, 
we have no_ objection to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, with a 
certain Amendment which will be moved 
later on by the hon. Member for Hoxton 
Division of Shoreditch (Mr.James Stuart). 
Speaking, however, as a Member of this 
House, I am not sure that this Motion 
is desirable; it seems to me that an 
ordinary Committee would be quite 
sufficient, but if the House thinks that a 
Hybrid Committee is desirable, so far as 
the County Council is concerned we have 
no objection to offer. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the Amend- 
ment he wished to move to the second 
paragraph of the Motion was in order 
that certain people who are affected by the 
clauses in this Bill and who have not pre- 
sented Petitions because they do not really 
know what the County Council intend to 
do—even the County Council themselves 
have not made up their minds as to the 
scope of the clauses—should have an 
opportunity of petitioning. He now pro- 
posed that that should be effected by this 
Amendment to the second paragraph of 
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the Motion : After the word “ presented ” 
in the first line to omit the words “ in 
conformity with the Standing Orders,” 
and insert “ within five days from the 
Second Reading,” so that the clause would 
read, “that all Petitions against the 
Bill presented within five days from the 
Second Reading be referred to the Com- 
mittee.” 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “in conformity with 
the Standing Orders,” and insert the words 
“within five days from the Second Reading.”— 
(Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

*CotonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) 
observed that such an Amendment 
would exclude the Petitions that had 
already been lodged. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON intimated that 
he should be willing to inelude the 
words “and already presented,” so that 
Petitions already lodged should not be 
excluded. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would suggest 
that the words should be “within one 
week of the meeting of the Committee.” 
I do not know whether the hon. Member 
will accept that. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON thought that if 
the Committee were to meet within a 
week from the present time that would 
shut out Petitions. However, he was in 
the hands of the Chair. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee 
cannot meet until this day week. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : If that is so, I 
will accept the suggestion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon Mem- 
ber will accept the words “ within seven 
days of the meeting of the Committee,” I 
will put it to the House—that the words 
proposed to be left out be omitted for the 
purpose of inserting the words “ within 
seven days of the meeting of the Com- 
mittee.” 

Amendment put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Words “not later than six clear days 
before the meeting of the Committee ” 
there inserted.—(Mr. Thomas Henry 
Bolton.) 
Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK : I think the 


Amendment my hon. Friend is now moy- 
ing goes a good deal beyond his first 
suggestion. What I said was that 
the Committee would no doubt receive 
the Petitions, and certainly there was 
no desire to exclude anyone inter- 
ested. To that I still adhere, but I 
think it would be a dangerous thing to 
depart from the rules of the House, to 
allow further Petitions to be handed in, 
and the petitioners heard by counsel. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I cannot see 
what objection there should be to allow- 
ing any persons affected by this clause 
to have their views represented. We 
have been told that the County Council 
themselves have not yet made up their 
minds what this clause is to be, and yet 
these people are to be shut out from 
having their views represented by counsel 
before the Committee! I am surprised 
that the right hon. Baronet has raised 
any objection to the course I have 
suggested, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hardly like to 
make another suggestion, but I think it 
would be better if the notice were “ not 
later than six clear days before the 
meeting of the Committee.” 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): Allow me to point out that it 
does not matter what Petitions are 
referred to the Committee; but what 
Petitions are allowed to be heard, and it 
is upon the next point that Debate may 
arise. On this point I think my right 
hon. Friend might allow Petitions to be 
presented up till within six days of the 
meeting of the Committee. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I agree to 
that. 


Amendmett agreed to, 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) then moved, in reference to 
the words “the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel,” &e., 
that the words “the Petitioners” be 
omitted, and the following words inserted 
in their place: “such Petitioners as 
would otherwise bave a locus standi.” 
If such an Amendment were not adopted, 
the Bill would be thrown open to any 
amount of Petitions to be heard by 
counsel, and persons who had no locus 
standi under ordinary circumstances 
might apply that their Petitions be pre- 
sented and considered by the Committee. 
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The Committee might take the question 
under their consideration, and consider- 
able expense might be thrown upon the 
City. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “the Petitioners,” and 
insert the words “such Petitioners as would 
otherwise have a locus standi."-—( Mr. James 
Stuart.) 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The words 
“otherwise have a locus standi,” taken 
in connection with the alteration made 
in the first paragraph, might confine the 
petitioners to those people who have 
already presented Petitions. That is not 
what is intended ; and with reference to 
the suggestion that the altered clause, 
taken in conjunction with the alteration 
made by my Motion, would let in all sorts 
of people to petition, and would let ina 
number of Petitions that would not come 
in under the Standing Order, that is not 
a good objection. The provisions of 
this Bill are so very exceptional in many of 
their aspects that it would be unfair to im- 


_ portant interests to lay down a hard and 


fast rule, made to apply to ordinary cases, 
but not to extraordinary cases such as this. 
There is a good deal in this Bill besides 
what appears on the face of it. This 
sky-sign clause unquestionably may very 
seriously affect a very important and 
useful trade, and Iam not at all sure that 
that trade, as a body, could present a 
Petition with reference to this 
particular clause under the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House. That 
being so, if the Amendment which my 
hon. Friend now proposes be carried, the 
result might be to shut out that impor- 
tant trade; and there are other interests 
affected by this Bill which, by any hard 
and fast rule confining the Petitions 
within highly technical rules, would 
shut out important interests that have a 
right to be heard on a measure of this 
kind. I am not desirous of throwing 
any difficulties inthe way. I only wish, 
in regard to this Bill—which the County 
Council themselves admit is confessedly 
imperfect and ought to be supplemented 
by corrections in many places—that it 
should be open to Public Bodies and 
persons prejudicially affected by it 
to have an opportunity of presenting 
Petitions upon it and of being 
heard by the Committee. As to the 
question of expense, I may point out 
that no person would petition Parliament, 








fee counsel, and bring witnesses before 
the Committee at considerable expense 
unless he has some serious case. Under 
these circumstances, I object to the 
Amendment, ard I trust the House will 
not assent to it. 

*Sirn JOHN LUBBOCK: My hon. 
Friend says he wishes that these impor- 
tant interests he represented should have 
an opportunity of appearing before the 
Committee. But these interests have 
had the usual opportunity. They have 
had the full and ordinary notice that the 
Bill was going forward and of petition- 
ing in time if they chose todo so, My 
hon, Friend said that I admitted on 
behalf of the County Council that this 
Bill was imperfect and must be modified. 
What I really did say, as representing 
the County Council, was that with the 
permission of the House we should not 
object to send the Bill to this Committee, 
and that the Committee would carefully 
inquire into the clauses. We have made 
up our minds on these clauses before this, 
and we desire to carry them if we 
can, but we are ready to consider 
any suggestions in a fair spirit. 
My hon. Friend asked me if we were 
prepared to agree that the Committee 
should consider these clauses, and I said 
we would gladly do so, but that is a very 
different thing to allowing Petitions not 
yet presented to be brought forward in 
this unusual manner. I am surprised to 
hear the hon. Member say that such a 
matter would not involve expense. 
We hope the House of Commons will 
agree to the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, which seems very reasonable. 
We have even stretched a point beyond 
what we were asked for—we have agreed 
that those persons not represented 
by Petitions should still have a 
right to petition, and those Petitions may 
go to the Committee upstairs and be 
considered. Under these circumstances, 
I submit we have already gone beyond 
what is usual in these cases; we have 
never admitted that there is anything in 
the Bill which we do not approve, 
all that we have said being that 
we shall be happy to consider the 
evidence and representation that may be 
made to the Committee upstairs. I hope, 
under these circumstances, that the 
House will support us in our endeavour 
to oppose being put to unnecessary and 
unusual expense in this matter. 
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Question put, “ That the words ‘the 
Petitioners’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 98; 
Noes 229.—(Division List, No. 12.) 


Words inserted. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That ali Petitions against the Rill 
presented not later than six clear days before 
the meeting of the Committee be referred to 
the Committee, that such Petitioners as would 
otherwise have a locus standi, praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—/Sir 
Algernon Borthwick.) 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
(by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 


ham): I rise to move the Second 
Reading of the Middlesex County 
Council Bill, which is promoted by the 
Middlesex County Council, and seeks to 
acquire additional powers for that Body. 
The first two clauses are simply clauses 
to remove the inconvenience which 
Middlesex suffers as against other 
counties which have not the same 
position of affairs to contend with. I do 
not think these two clauses contain any 
contentious matter. As to the 3rd 
clause there is no doubt it is somewhat 
more contentious, but the object of it is 
simply to overcome schemes promoted 
by outside authorities, and which reduce 
or destroy the rateable value of pro- 
perty in Middlesex. Middlesex has 
been a great sufferer in this respect, and 
the rateable value of property has been 
thereby considerably reduced. This is 
especially the case in my own division, 
that of Tottenham. Only during the 
last year an infectious hospital has been 
placed amongst us. Now, Sir, I venture 
to submit it is a travesty of Local 
Government if outside authorities are to 
come in and over-ride every Local 
Authority inthe district. What we ask 
by this Bill is simply to give power to 
the Middlesex County Council to say 
whether or not an outside authority 
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think that the House will feel that we 
are right in coming here to protect a 
county like Middlesex from having a 
London Infectious Hospital planted in our 
midst without our being able to say a 
word in our own defence. I therefore 
beg to move the Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Howard.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I rise to move the 
rejection of this Bill. As my hon. 
Friend has said, it is a Bill promoted by 
the Middlesex Céunty Council, and 
it applies to, or rather, I should say, 
it is directed, against all Local 
Authorities having jurisdiction, wholly 
or partially, outside that county from 
coming into Middlesex for any purpose 
whatever except under one or two alterna- 
tiveconditions, either by getting a separate 
Act of Parliameut or by obtaining the 
cousent of the Middlesex County Council. 
In opposing this Bill I am mainly in- 
terested, in so far as it interferes with the 
necessary operation of the Londoa County 
Council ; but Iam informed that the Bill 
is not purely directed against the London 
County Council, but against the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, with the object 
of preventing the acquisition by that 
Board of land in the County of Middle- 
sex for the erection of a hospital for in- 
fectious diseases. Of course, the presence 
of a hospital for infectious diseases in a 
district is not a desirable acquisition to 
that district. But a hospital must be 
erected somewhere, and it seems only 
reasonable that such a hospital should be 
erected, more or less, in the open 
country rather than in the dense popula- 
tion of London. If burdens of this 
character have to be borne by the County 
of Middlesex, I would point out that 
that burden, whatever it may amount to, 
arises out of its proximity to London, and 
that that proximity, on the whole, confers 
on the County of Middlesex the balance of 
advantage. But Middlesex is not the 
only county surrounding this great 
Metropolis. Kent and Surrey stand in 
exactly the same relation to the southern 
part of London as Middlesex stands to 
the northern portion, and why should an 
exemption be granted to Middlesex that 
is not also extended to Kent, Surrey, 
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Middlesex is to be favoured as the hon. 
Gentleman suggests, the burden on other 
counties surrounding London will be 
trebled. ‘This is not a question concern- 
ing only the hospital for infectious 
diseases. It may be a question whether 
some limitation might not properly be 
placed on the powers of a Local Authority 
to acquire land in another district for 
objects which are offensive or unpleasant, 
such as hospitals for infectious diseases 
or the disposal of sewage; but that is a 
question that I have no doubt will be 
fully considered when raised in a proper 
manner before this House. But justice 
imperatively requires that limitations of 
this kind should be granted and imposed, 
if at all, by a Public Statute, and not 
by a Private Bill introduce! as this is. 
I desire, as a member of the London 
County Council, just for a moment to 
point out to the House how this Bill 
would cripple the operation of the London 
County Council. This Council has 
powers conferred by Public Statute to 
obtain land for at least six distinct 
public purposes, and those are—open 
spaces, lunatic asylums, industrial schools, 
main drainage, fire brigade buildings, and 
tie housing of the working classes. 
These are powers conferred by Public 
Statute—general powers to acquire land 
anywhere ; and if this Bill became law, 
then it would be impossible for the 
London County Council to acquire a 
single yard of land in the County 
of Middlesex for any of the pur- 
poses [I have mentioned without 
either by obtaining a special Act of 
Parliament, or, in the alternative, the 
consent of the Middlesex County Council 
which might, on the one hand, be arbi- 
trarily withheld or, on the other, granted 
subject to an arbitrary bargain. I will 
give to the House a practical illustration 
of the mischievous effect of this Bill in 
relation to one of the most important of 
the subjects I have state |—nmely, the 
housing of the working classes. Many 
of us think one of the most effectual 
modes of grappling with this great 
question is to provide dwellings for the 
working classes some miles out of town, 
and that view the House confirmed on 
Wednesday last. The House is no 
doubt aware that, under part of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, the 
London County Council has power to 
acquire land and erect workmen's dwell- 
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ings out of the locality ; and there is at 
this moment a project before a Committee 
of the London County Council to erect 
such dwellings some miles out of town. 
It is very probably the most convenient 
site we could find for the purpose and be 
situate in the County of Middlesex, and 
if that Bill becomes law we could now 
proceed without either the expense of a 
special Act of Parliament or with the 
consent of the Middlesex County Council, 
and this interference with the beneficent 
powers conferred upon the London 
County Council by Publie Statute is to 
be brought about by a Private Bill. 
But, Sir, it is not only the London 
County Council that is deeply concerned 
in opposing this Bill. I am glad to see 
that the hon. Baronet who represents 
the Uxbridge Division (Sir Frederick 
Dixon-Hartland) has put down a notice 
of opposition to the Second Reading in 
terms similar to my own, and many 
Local Authorities—I may mention 
amongst them the Vestry of Hampstead 
—have petitioned against this Bill. I 
do not for a moment suppose that this 
Bill, so monstrous as it is, has any chance 
of going successfully through the ordeal 
of a Committee upstairs, but I do not 
think the petitioners should be put 
to the trouble and expense of further 
opposing it, and, therefore, I ask the 
House to take upon itself the responsi- 
bility of rejecting it. Just one word 
upon what my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tottenham Division (Mr. Howard) 
said regarding the provisions for music 
and dancing licences. I have nothing to 
do with them; but I may point out that 
one hon. Gentleman, whose name is on 
the back of this Bill, with a wise idea as 
to the fate of his Private Bill, has taken the 
precaution to put these licensing provi- 
sions in a Publie Bill, so that the House 
will have another opportunity of pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon them. I now 
ask the House in the terms of my Motion 
to reject this Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the: 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this: 
day six months.”—-(Mr. Pickersgill. ) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Coronet HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
feel that this Bill ought to have the 
attention both of the Home Secretary 
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(Mr. Asquith) and the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), because it is putting in 
the hands of the Middlesex County 
Council a power that is already vested 
in the two Departments I have mentioned. 
For instance, many of the cemeteries in 
the Middlesex district are used by people 
from London ; many of these cemeteries 
will require to be enlarged ; but under 
this Bill that could not be done without 
the consent of the Middlesex County 
Council; and if that consent were refused, 
I suppose the dead would have to be 
buried in some of the already over- 
crowded cemeteries of London. As has 
been well said, why should Middlesex be 
able to exclude these Public Bodies ? 
Middlesex ought to bear its share of this 
necessary public work. Then the 
County Covncil of Middlesex, in regard 
to licensing, asks to be allowed to grant 
licences for music and dancing at any 
period of the year. They have, in 
common with other County Councils, 
that power once a year, and any applica- 
tion made at any other time has to be 
made to the Home Secretary ; but if the 
County Council of Middlesex is to grant 
licences all the year round, the same thing 
ought to be extended to all the other 
County Conncils. The 25th section of 
the Public Health Act gives power to 
a Burial Board to provide a cemetery 
within or without the limits of a parish, 
and that is desired to be altered only with 
regard to Middlesex. I think a Private 
Bill to alter a Public Act is a wrong way 
of proceeding ; and then, if these altera- 
tions are really required, they should ex- 
tend to all and every county. For that 
reason I support the Motion to reject the 
Bill on the Second Reading. 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I agree with my hon. 
Friend who has just spoken, that these 
proposals are worthy the close attention 
of the Home Secretary, the President of 
the Local Government Board, and the 
House generally. The hon. Gentleman 
who moved the rejection of the Bill made 
use of the stock argument that an Urban 
Authority should have power to place its 
nuisances connected with its administra- 
tion, in the rural district, because less 
damage would be done to the community 
at large. But it never was intended by 
Parliament that any Urban Authority 
should be able to get rid of its nuisances 
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by putting them on another Urban Autho- 
rity. The whole object of these powers 
was to give to those who had the control 
of the affairs of populous districts the power 
of placing sewage works, fever hospitals, 
and such like nuisances in places where 
there is a sparse population. Amongst 
the powers given three years ago was 
that of acquiring land in the County of 
Middlesex for certain purposes, but in 
the meantime the area of the County of 
Middlesex immediately surrounding Lon- 
don has become as populous as London 
itself. Though the population of London 
has rapidly increased, in no part has the 
ratio of population so rapidly increased 
as the area surrounding London. I can 
speak with some authority upon this 
point, because I have represented 
that area for some years past, and 
at the present moment it numbers 
more than 500,000. I do ask, is it fair 
an Urban Authority inside London shall 
have power to put its nuisances upon 
such a populous district, and that Urban 
Authority have no control over the matter ? 
The hon. Gentleman says it is, better to 
place a fever hospital in an isolated 
district rather than a populous one. But 
what do the Metropoiitan Asylums 
Board do? They previously purchased 
a small piece of land in the most popu- 
lous part of the metropolitan area, though 
there were many parts within the area 
less thickly inhabited ; and having pur- 
chased that land, they put the fever 
hospital there in the midst of this popu- 
lous part, which is a great nuisance to 
the neighbourhood, deteriorates the value 
of property, and produces disease in the 
locality ; and the inhabitants who have 
to bear this nuisance are unable to avail 
themselves of the hospital because it 
belongs to another authority. It is cases 
like this that make the system of local 
administration a farce. Inthe same way, 
the London Central Authority has power 
to place cemeteries in any part of Middle- 
sex, and when a cemetery is acquired it 
is only rated at its agricultural value. 
This Bill may, in the opinion of some, 
gotoofar. I do not press that the power 
of limiting, er the locus standi, of the 
Middlesex County Council, shall apply 
to the acquisition of land except in cases 
where the land required is for purposes 
which might constitute a nuisance, such 
as sewage farms, fever hospitals, or 
cemeteries, and I am quite ready to limit 
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the power which the Middlesex County | sanction is rarely given without a previous 
Council ask for to those three purposes. | local inquiry, and I can only say from the 
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I do hope the Government will allow the 
Bill to go to a Select Committee. It is 
a most important question, and one 
which every day assumes greater im- 
portance, so rapid is the increase in popu- 
lation in the area surrounding London 
that is not under the control of the 
London County Council that many of us 
may live to see it equal to, if not greater 
than, the population of the Metropolis ; 
and, in the meantime, it is a monstrous 
injustice that upon this growing popu- 
lous district, in consequence of an 


experience of my short period of office that 
the protection afforded to the public by 
means of the inquiryand the action of the 


Local Government Board is at once 
economical and _ effective. I must 
correct the noble Lord with re- 
ference to the action of my 





predecessor in the establishment of a 
fever hospital at Tottenham. I am not 
going to embark upon that subject, but I 
| can tell the noble Lord that he has been 
|misled as to the facts. All that has 
| been done has been done by Mr. Ritchie 


obsolete law, the London County Council | himself, who sanctioned for 12 months 
should have power to put these nuisances. | the erection of a temporary hospital to 
Now, I am quite ready to undertake that | meet a temporary emergency, after 
the powers shall be strictly limited to | which the question would have to be 
the three purposes I have mentioned. | carefully considered. As to the death 
On that undertaking I hope the Govern- | rate, that has rather decreased than in- 





ment will allow the Bill to go to a Select 
Committee ; and if they oppose it, I hope 


my hon. Friend will take a Division, as | 
it is a matter that affects a very wide | 


and important district. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) : One or 
two hon. Members who have spoken upon 
this question have appealed to the Home 
Secretary and the President of the Local 
Government Board to state their views ; 
but the noble Lord deprecates any state- 
ment of our views, and says the primary 
course would be to allow the Bill to go 
toa Select Committee. There are one 
or two points I should like to correct in the 
statement of the noble Lord about which 
he must have been misinformed, as he 
would not intentionally mislead the 
House. He referred to an obsolete law 
under which the London County Council 
could inflict a nuisance upon another 
district. That is beyond my compre- 
hension altogether. No Public Body has 
any power under any legislation to 
create a nuisance anywhere. No Public 
Body could acquire land except in one of 
two ways, either under Parliamentary 
powers which it had already received, 
and then by agreement with the owner, 
or compulsorily by the sanction of this 
House, either in the shape of a Pro- 
visional Order or an Act of Parliament ; 
and no Bublie Pody can borrow money 
for any of the purposes the noble Lord 
has mentioned without the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, which 


The proposal here is an 
attempt by Private Bill to alter the 
public law. If that law is to be altered, 
| Tam prepared to argue it at the proper 
| time and under proper circumstances, but 
| I think we have had enough of private 
| alterations of public procedure. Public 
| Bodies can, as I have stated, purchase by 
|agreement, or compulsorily, if Parlia- 
ment sanctions it ; but this Bill proposes 
|there is to be a new Body, entitled the 
Middlesex County Council, and they 
shall have the power to interfere with 
compulsory purchase, and are to be legally 
entitled to veto any agreement between 
a landowner and the London County 
Council for the purchase of land within 
their district. I say no such power has 
been asked by any Public Body before ; 
it would be an entirely new departure in 
our legislation, and if it is to be made, 
let the other County Councils of England 
have thesame power. Why is Middlesex to 
have it, and not Kent, or Surrey, or 
Essex, or Lancashire ? The noble Lord 
has been for many years in this House a 
strong defender of freedom of contract, 
but this is the most extraordinary pro- 
posal to annul freedom of contract that 
has ever been submitted. I am 
authorised by the Home Secretary to 
say that, so far as his Department is 
concerned, he concurs in the views the 
Local Government Board take that this 
is a Bill the House ought not to allow. 
Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) said, that they in Middlesex did not 
kuow any reason why Kent or Surrey 
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should not have the power asked by 
this Bill; that was for them to say ; 
but he thought that the outlying districts 
of London ought not to become mere 
places for the deposit of whatever was 
dangerous, infectious, or polluted. He 
could give the House an illustration of 
the extraordinary inconvenience to which 
some of the outlying districts were put. 
In his own parish of Finchley they had 
three cemeteries belonging to three wealthy 
London parishes—Islington, St. Pancras, 
and Marylebone. ‘Those cemeteries de- 
rived a profitable trade, and yet were 
ratedat an agricultural value. But around 
those cemeteries no building took place, 
the result being that the rating value was 
lowered, which was a great hardship upon 
the district which had to incur heavy ex- 
penditure. London should make _pro- 
vision within her own limits for all cases 
that had been mentioned. So far as 
hospitals for infectious diseases were con- 
cerned, the Local Government Board and 
all concerned ought to feel that there 
was no sound sanitary reason why persons 
suffering from such diseases should be 
transported from one Urban Sanitary or 
Local Authority to another. They could 
be provided for in London itself, and in 
afar better way than by having them 
sent to some other and more remote part 
of the district around the Metropolis. 
Taking them to distant parts appeared 
to him as likely to leave the germs of 
disease, or to cause its spread either from 
the patients themselves or from the 
passing to and fro of the attendants. 
That was a great danger which it should 
be easy to avoid. He did not see why 
provision should not be made within the 
borders of a county to look after the in- 
fectious cases arising within its borders, 
and he was of opinion that the Middlesex 
County Council could not do otherwise 
than it had done. He presumed, indeed, 
that its action would be followed by 
other counties. These outlying districts 
were supposed to be part of the Metro- 
polis: but they would not be long part 
of it if they were to have these 
institutions placed in their midst. So far 
as Open spaces were concerned, they had 
not been very successful as yet in their 
invitation to the London County Couneil ; 
but while they hoped for their co- 
operation in the preservation of such 
spaces, they declared that, having heavy 
burdens of their own to bear, it was too 
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bad if they were to be asked to support 
the institutions of other authorities. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he would like to point out to the hon. 
Member who had just spoken that in his 
(Mr. Bartley’s) district, which was smaller 
by far than the hon. Member’s—being 
only a mile and a quarter in extent—he 
had a larger population, numbering nearly 
100,000 persons ; and to have a cemetery 
in such a district was simply, he main- 
tained, an impossibility. It was carrying 
the idea too far to imagine that they 
could keep all these institutions within 
their own district boundaries. 

Mr. J. W. BENN (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George's) said, perhaps the House 
was not aware that the Middlesex County 
Council had a lunatie asylum in London, 
and that they had just erected offices 
for their own convenience in the Metro- 
polis. Would the promoters of the Bill 
propose to remove these offices? He 
was rather astonished that they should 
hear those complaints from the Middlesex 
County Council of the burdens that were 
inflicted by the London institutions being 
sent out there. He would remind them 
that London received a large addition to 
her unemployed and paupers from the 
County of Middlesex, and the difficulties 
with which the London County Council 
were confronted were thereby aggravated 
and increased, 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
there were one or two reasons why the 
Bill should be rejected. ‘There was a 
tendency on the part of the persons pro- 
moting or managing asylums, industrial 
schools, hospitals, and kindred institutions 
to shift from the centre of the city or 
town as the population increased. The 
reason of that was that the health of the 
inmates was of considerable importance, 
and it was materially improved by the 
change, and, besides, economy of adminis- 
tration was marked in every case where 
transfer of hospital had been effected from 
the centre to the suburbs. Now, if that 
view were generally adopted, the Middle- 
sex County Council should not have the 
power of determining that institutions of 
that class should not be erected in their 
county—they should not have the power 
without at least consulting with the 
London County Council. It had also been 
suggested that hospitals in London should 
be turned into surgical depdéts, and that 
patients should be received in institutions 
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outside London. The County Council, 
however, under this Bill would not have 
the power to erect a hospital or any other 
building in any part of Middlesex unless 
the Middlesex Council approved. He 
regretted that the Chairman of the 
Middlesex County Council had not con- 
sidered what were the relations between 
that Body and the London County Council. 
The Middlesex County Council wanted 
the London County Council to contribute 
£275,000 for the acquisition of the 
Alexandria Park for the benefit of the 
Middlesex people. Not three years ago 
they came to them and suggested that it 
would be more convenient for them to 
send their pauper lunatics to Wands- 
worth. The London Council at once 
transferred the Wandsworth Lunatic 
Asylum to the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil. In faet, the London County Council 
had shown a disposition to make couces- 
sions in every reasonable respect in 
their relations with Local Authorities. 
The proposal in the Bill meant prac- 
tically to put a fence round London and 
give the Middlesex Council power to 
say whether certain institutions should 
be erected unless on conditions which 
they would impose. There was no 
attempt in the Bill to provide for the 
requirements of the London people who 
were pushing themselves out to the 
county districts beyond the Metropolis. 
The Bill was nothing more nor less than 
an attempt on the part of a comparatively 
small number of rich people who made 
their money in the City, and by living in 
the suburbs escaped the poor rate and 
the pauper lunatic rate, and enjoyed ail 
the pleasures and amenities of the City, 
to throw on the London County Council 
all the burdens and physical disadvantages 
of looking after the poor, the sick, and 
the lunatic paupers. He only hoped that 
the remarks made by the last speaker on 
that side of the House would go home to 
every Member who had listened to 
them. He said it was perfectly pos- 
sible for an infectious disease hospital to 
be erected in a crowded district without 
being a danger to the community at 
large. If that was applicable to Batter- 
sea, Chelsea, and other districts of Lon- 
don, it was doubly applicable to districts 
20 miles from London, where the chances 
in the country of infection were consider- 
ably reduced. He trusted that this 
attempt on the part of the Middlesex 
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Council would obtain no support 
from the House—that it would be 
resisted by the House, and that, in the 
interest of 5,000,000 of people, it would 
meet with the treatment it undoubtedly 
deserved, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Bierly Magistracy. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


EMPLOYMENT IN NAVAL ESTABLISH- 


MENTS. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I beg to give notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply on the 
Navy Estimates I shall move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House no person 
should be engaged in the naval establishments 
on wages insufficient for a proper maintenance, 
and that the conditions of labour as regards 
hours, wages, insurance against accident, pro- 
vision for old age, &c., should be such as to 
afford an example to private employers through- 
out the country.” 


QUESTIONS. 


THE NORTH BIERLY MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether . his 
attention has been called to certain 
correspondence, extending over several 
years, between the Clerk to the Guardians 
n the North Bierley Union, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the West Riding, and the 
Lord Chancellor, with respect to the 
serious inconvenience which is suffered 
in the said Union, owing to the insufficient 
number of county magistrates resident 
within it; and whether he will confer 
with the Lord Chancellor with a view to 
the appointment upon his recommenda- 
tion of additional and suitable magistrates 
for that part of the West Riding which 
comprises the North Bierley Union ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): Yes, Sir; this 
matter is at present engaging the Lord 
Chancellor’s attention; and as soon as he 
comes to a final decision upon it, I will 
inform my hon. Friend. 
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POSTAL SERVICE REGULATIONS, 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether any 
regulations exist in the Post Office by 
which any adult employés engage at any 
period of their service to enter the Army ; 
whether there are any regulations affect- 
ing telegraph messengers which require 
them to do so; and whether there are 
any regulations for the admission of 
Army Reserve men into the service of 
the Post Office which affect the pro- 
motion of those who are already employed 
there ? 

Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., 
Heywood): At the same time, I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the late Postmaster General 
issued an Order that. all telegraph 
messengers should, at the age of 16, 
leave the Service, and join the Army or 
Navy ; whether, at present, the boys are 
being compelled to sign an agreement 
that they will conform to this Order ; and 
whether he will give instructions that it 
be rescinded ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
No such regulation as that mentioned in 
paragraph 1 exists, but a_ limited 
number (about 200) of the Post Office 
Volunteer Corps are allowed to enlist in 
the Army, on the condition that in the 
event of warlike operations they may be 
called upon to perform postal and 
telegraphic duties with the military 
forces of the country. In answer to 
paragraph 2, I will read to my hon. 
Friend the following extract from the 
form which has to be signed by telegraph 
messengers on their appointment :— 

“Tf, at the age of 18, or on leaving the Post 
Office Service at 19, I enlist in the army, and 
bear a good character on passing into the 
Reserve, | shall, before others who have not at any 
time been in the Post Office Service, be presented 
to the Civil Service Commissioners for a cer- 
tificate, with a view to employment in an 
established capacity.” 

My hon. Friend will see that enlistment 
in the Army is optional, and I may say 
there is no regulation requiring telegraph 
messengers to enter the Army. By 
regulations made in November, 1891, 
soldiers, either of the Reserve or time- 
expired, are accepted as candidates for 
the position of postman in preference to 
other applicants whe have no special 
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claim based on past services, and subject 
to the reports as to character being good, 
and to their satisfying the requirements 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, they 
are appointed. I have received a large 
number of complaints against the hard- 
ship which these regulations inflict upon 
the class of telegraph messengers; and, 
although there has hardly yet been time 
to fairly test the system, the subject is 
receiving my careful consideration. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): Arising out of the answer, 
may I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury a question ? 
I wish to know whether the head of a 
Department has any authority to compel 
the subordinates and employés in his 
Department to perform duties and labours 
other than those for which they were 
engaged in connection with the Depart- 
ment ; and whether, if the head of a 
Department imposes such obligations 
ou the subordinates and employés, he is 
authorised to punish them for neglecting 
to perform such duties ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Undoubtedly the 
answer to my hon, Friend's question 
taken generally would be in the nega- 
tive ; but, at the same time, it would be 
very difficult to make the answer applic- 
able to a particular case without knowing 
the exact circumstances. 

*Mr. CREMER : Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that the question refers to 
the authority now exercised by the Post- 
master General, concerning which I 
give notice that I shall put a question 


on the Paper. 


PROPOSED CHOLERA SHIP NEAR 
LONDON BRIDGE. 

CotoxeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he is aware that an application 
has been addressed to the Thames Con- 
servancy for leave to place a cholera ship 
near London Bridge ; and if, before it is 
sanctioned, he will take care, having 
regard to the vast surrounding popula- 
tion and the number of passengers con- 
veyed up and down tke river by the 
Victoria Steamboat Association, that the 
possible danger to the public health is 
fully considered ? 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Commissicners of Sewers of the City of 
London have under consideration the 
provision of hospital accommodation for 
cholera patients, and are in communica- 
tion with the Thames Conservancy as to 
mooring a floating hospital in the river. 
The Conservators have not yet arrived at 
a decision on the question, and I am 
informed by them that they will give due 
attention to the question of any possible 
danger to public health which might 
arise from such a hospital. 
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DUNGLOE COURT HOUSE, 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
is aware that the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures for the Dungloe Petty 
Sessions District, County Donegal, was 
obliged to cease his inspection of weights 
and measures in the Dungloe Court 
House on the 7th of February, in order 
that the agent of the Marquess of Conyng- 
ham might have the use of the place as 
a rent office ; is he aware that the Court 
House referred to is paid for and main- 
tained out of the public rates; and 
whether he will direet that no such inter- 
ference with the business of the public 
shall take place in future ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upou-Tyne) said, the facts were 
as stated in the first paragraph of 
the question. The rent of the Court- 
house was, as he understood, paid by 
Grand Jury presentment, and it appeared 
that the Inspector of Weights and 
Measures had no statutory right to use 
the building for the purposes for which 
he acted as such Inspector. It did not 
look as if the agent had shown any good 
judgment in interfering with the public 
duty of the Inspector; but he (Mr. 
Morley) had no right whatever to inter- 
fere in the matter. 


THE CONVICT DALY. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he is aware 
that poison was administered to John 
Daly in Chatham by mistake, with the 
result that he suffered a severe illness ; 
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whether it is. usual in such a case to make 
some remission of sentence to the prisoner ; 
and whether any remission has been, or 
will be, made in the case of John Daly ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is true that 
while John Daly was in Chatham Prison 
he suffered from taking a dose of bella- 
donna, which was prescribed for him by 
the doctor. His illness was due to the 
abnormal strength of the tincture which 
had in mistake been supplied to the 
prison. The prison officials were en- 
tirely free from blame. The occurrence 
took place more than three years ago, 
and was fully inquired into by the 
Visitors of Chatham Prison, whose 
Report was laid before Parliament in 
1890. Daly’s health was not perma- 
nently affected, and it is not usual in a 
ease of temporary illness caused by a 
pure misadventure to make any remis- 
sion of a sentence. Every care is taken 
to adapt his treatment and prison work 
to his physical condition, and the state 
of his health is not sueh as to warrant 
any interference with his sentence. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
May I ask whether it is not the fact that 
two doses of belladonna were at different 
times administered to Daly of such 
strength as to be poisonous, and whether 
he was not in consequence brought to 
death’s door ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not know as 
to the administration of two separate 
doses. If the hon. Member wants in- 
formation on the peint he can put a 
question on the Paper. Daly no doubt 
suffered severely, but he has recovered. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : I wish to ask 
whether, so far from the prison officials 
being free from blame, the apothecary 
who mixed the medicine was not dis- 
missed from his post for having made the 
blunder ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Report of the 
Visitors was to the effect that the prison 
officials were not to blame. I must ask 
for notice of any further question on the 
point. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : I beg to give 
notice that I will call further atten- 
tion, aS soon as an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, to the fact that Daly has been 
brought to death’s door by being given 
poison on two occasions, and that his 
continued imprisonment is likely to 
result in his death. I believe that if he 
is not released you will kill him. 
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THE BRISTOL RIOTS. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if his attention has been called to the 
disturbance which took place in the 
City of Bristol on the 22nd December, 
1892 ; and if he will appoint a Com- 
missioner to proceed to Bristol to inquire 
into all the circumstances of the case ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : I am aware, from 
representations which have been made 
to me by various bodies in Bristol, that 
there is a widespread desire in that city 
for some inquiry into what took place 
on the day in question. But no specific 
facts, either by way of information or 
complaint, have been as yet brought to 
my notice such as would justify me 
in taking the action which my hon. 
Friend suggests. I will give careful 
consideration to any written statement 
which may be furnished to me_ by 
persons acquainted with the facts ; but 
until I have fuller knowledge of the 
circumstances I cannot decide whether 
the case is one in which the Home 
Office ought, in accordance with pre- 
cedent and policy, to institute an 
inquiry. 


IMPRISONED SEAMAN AT BILBAO. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON 


I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
has had any Report from Bilbao with 
reference to the release of the seaman 
Shilling ; whether he has been released ; 
and, if so, upon what conditions ; and if 
he could lay upon the Table of the 
House the Correspondence which has 
passed between the Consul and the 
Foreign Office ? 

*THhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumber- 
land, Berwick) : ‘Three seamen, an 
Englishman named Shilling, an Ameri- 
can, and a Swede, belonging to the 
British ship Newcastle, were arrested on 
a charge of assaulting the Spanish 
police. The British Consul at Bilbao at 
ence intervened on their behalf, and 
succeeded in obtaining the release of the 
two latter, against whom the charge 
was less serious. Their own Consuls 
declined to interfere, as they were 
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Fiscal originally demanded two years’ 
imprisonment for Shilling, assault on 
the police being a grave offence in 
Spain, but in deference to the Consul’s 
frequent appeals, the demand was re- 
duced to two months, and a fine of £5, 
The time passed in prison before trial 
was reckoned in the sentence, and the 
man is now released and sent home, If it 
be thought worth while after this state- 
ment the Correspondence will be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
as to what the duties of a British 
Consul are, what are the hours of labour, 
whether they can leave their offices 
entirely in the hands of Vice Consuls, 
and whether Vice Consuls can leave them 
entirely in the hands of clerks ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That is clearly a 
question which the hon. Member should 
put on the Paper. 


VOLUNTEER EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &e.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he is aware that in many corps 
(especially Artillery) of Volunteers the 
capitation grant and other allowances 
fall farshort of their expenditure necessary 
to maintain their efficiency ; that to meet 
the extra expenditure for the erection 
and maintenance of drill-halls, batteries, 
and ranges, &c., the officers, in addition 
to supplying their own uniform, sub- 
scribing to prize funds, and other induce- 
ments for keeping up the strength of the 
corps, have undertaken heavy pecuniary 
liabilities, and that the obligations thus 
incurred prevent the filling up of vacant 
commissions ; and whether the cost and 





maintenance of the necessary buildings 
will in future be borne by the War 
Department ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampBeti-BannerMan, 
Stirling &c.): The expenditure of 
Volunteer corps was carefully investi- 
gated in 1887, and the Report of the 
Committee on the subject was presented 
to Parliament. As a result, the grants 
to corps have been materially increased. 
I am, however, prepared to consider 
special cases where increased ex penditure 
has followed changes of organization. I 
am now inquiring into the expenses of 
field batteries. 





serving on a British vessel. The 
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THE HOWE COURT MARTIALS. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether their Lord- 
ships’ Minute on the two court martials 
arising out of the stranding of H.M.S. 
Howe, recently issued to the Fleet, can 
be laid upon the Table of the House for 
the information of Members ¢ 


Tne SECRETARY to tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay Suvurrce- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 


desire of my hon. and gallant Friend has 
been anticipated. I laid the Admiralty 
Minute on the Table on 14th February, 
and it is in the Vote Office to-day, for 
the use of Members. 
COMMISSIONS IN THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. : 
Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts., St. 
Albans) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, in view of the 
fact that evidence has been privately 
submitted to him that hardship will be 
suffered if the five commissions promised 
half yearly in the Royal Artillery to 
officers of the Artillery Militia be re- 
duced to March next, he will 
re-cousider determination in the 
matter 7 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I regret extremely that disappointment 
should be felt at the unavoidable reduc- 
tion in the vaeancies in the Royal 
Artillery to be competed for by Militia 
Artillery candidates; but, in consequence 
of the small number of commissions 
which can be given in the regiment 
generally, and having regard to the 
claims of the cadets at the Royal 
Military Academy, I am sorry that I 
cannot see my way to extending the 
number. 


LOANS TO WORKING-MEN’S BUILDING 
SOCIETIES, 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will lay on the Table a 
statement showing the number of 
working-men’s Building Societies that 
have received loans from the Public 
Loan Commissioners, and the amounts 
so advanced ; and whether, considering 
that the Commissioners only advance to 
the extent of one-half of the whole 
value of buildings, will this amount be 
extended to three-fourths ? 


two in 


his 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
A statement of the loans made by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners for 
lalourers’ dwellings is already published 
every year in the Commissioners’ Annual 
Report to Parliament, and on page 18 of 
their Report for 1891-2 will be found a 
list of such loans outstanding on March 31 
last. Their next Report will continue 
this information up to March 31, 1893. 
The limit of one-half the value up to 
which the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners have power to lend is fixed 
by Statute; and in face of the decided 
opinion of the Commissioners, specially 
constituted by Parliament an independent 
body, against extending the limit, I can 
hold out no hope that the Government 
will propose legislation with that object. 


THE LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. CREAN (Queen's Co., Ossory) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state how many cotiages were erected 


under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts in 
the Mountrath division of the Mount- 
mellick Union, and cost of same; the 


number of cottages in respect of which 
schemes were adopted in said Union, 
but were not carried out, with the 
respective cates of adoption ; and why 
said schemes were not carried into 
execution 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY said, that 
labourers’ cottages had been erected in 
the Mountrath Electoral Division of the 
Mountmellick Union at a cost of about 
£390. Various schemes for the erection 
of a number of houses had been submitted 
from time to time by the Board of 
Guard’ans, and the Local Government 
Board had made Provisional Orders, dated 
respectively 3rd February, 1887, 31st 
May, 1888, 12th Mareh, 1890, and 
26th June, 1891, authorising the eree- 
tion of 61 cottages in the Union. Of 
these cottages 32 had been erected, and 
19 were being built. Of the remaining 
10, in two cases the Guardians had 
failed to get contractors at a reasonable 
price, in one there had beer a difficulty 
in obtaining possession of the site, four 
had been abandoned by the Guardians, 
and, as regarded three, the arbitrators’ 
award had only just been made, 


three 
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Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Has the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
been directed to a resolution which has 
been passed by a great many Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland with reference to 
the excessive prolixity and cost of the 
present procedure for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages ; and, if so, will steps 
be taken to provide a remedy ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have more than 
once stated that there is no doubt con- 
siderable protraction in carrying out 
schemes under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, but my hon. Friend will remember 
that precautions must be taken in the 
interests of the ratepayers. At the same 
time, I quite agree that it is desirable 
that the procedure should be simplified 
if possible, and I will endeavour to 
consider any proposal that may be made 
to me on the subject. 


GUN LICENCES IN THE KANTURK 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether in the 
Kanturk district, County Cork, any 
magistrate other than Major Hutchinson, 
Resident Magistrate, is authorised to 
issue gun licences; and, if not, why is 
this authority confined to this gentleman ; 
is he aware that Major Hutchinson 
peremptorily refused to grant a gun 
licence to Mr. John A. O'Connor, a 
merchant in Kanturk ; whether he can 
state upon what grounds this refusal 
was based ; and on what principle does 
a stipendiary magistrate act in giving or 
withholding an ordinary gun licence ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am causing 
inquiry to be made on this subject. 

Mr. FLYNN: I will put the question 
down for Monday. 


RAILWAY RATES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that many trades 
and industries in Scotland are being 
paralysed by the high rates now being 
charged by the Railway Companies ; 
whether, in view of this serious state of 
things, the Board of Trade will use its 
influence to induce the Railway Com- 
panies to charge the old rates until the 
matter is finally arranged, collecting any 
difference between the old and new 
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rates then, instead of charging the new 
rates and returning any rebate after the 
settlement of the matter; and whether 
he could make this a condition of the 
extension to Easter of the time for the 
final adjustment of rates ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunveE ua, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have received a con- 
siderable number of complaints of in- 
creases in railway rates from Scotland, 
All that I can say now is that I am 
pressing the Scotch Companies in the 
matter through the Railway Association. 
But I have at present no power to im- 
pose conditions on them. 


APPLICATION FOR COMPENSATION, 
Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
ease of Mr. Andrew James M‘Caughey, 
second class officer of Excise, Dublin, 
who died in August last of typhoid fever 
contracted in an insanitary station in the 
discharge of his duty; whether the 
application of the widow of Mr. 
M‘Caughey for compensation for the 
loss of her husband has been refused by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, although 
the Board are responsible for the 
insanitary condition of the stores in 
which Mr. M‘Caughey was employed, 
and although Mr. M‘Caughey had served 
a period sufficient to entitle him to a 
pension if, instead of being killed, he 
had been merely incapacitated ; and 
whether Mrs. M‘Caughey’s application 
for compensation will now be re-con- 
sidered ¢ 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have con- 
sulted the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue on this case, and am informed 
that the Board have had a Report from 
the Sanitary Officer of the District, and 
have satisfied themselves that the station 
was not in an insanitary condition. 
In these circumstances, the Treasury 
have no power to make a grant to Mrs, 


M‘Caughey. 


CLERKSHIPS IN THE LEGACY DUTY 
OFFICE, 

Mr. CLANCY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
recent competition for clerkships in the 
Legacy Duty Office was confined to 
persons who had passed the final ex- 
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amination of the Incorporated Law 
Society of the United Kingdom ; if so, 
why persons who had passed the final 
examination of the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland were excluded ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the final 
examination of the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland affords as good a test 
of the competency for the duties of the 
Legacy Office as that of the similar Body 
in England, he will take steps so to 
alter the regulations regarding candidates 
for the Legacy Duty Office as in future 
to give equal rights and privileges to 
English and Irish candidates ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The recent 
competition for clerkships in the Legacy 
Duty Office was confined to persons who 
had passed the final examination of the 
Incorporated Law Society of the United 
Kingdom. This course was considered 
advisable,as this competition—the first of 
its kind—was to fill vacancies at the 
Head Office in London only. The 
matter will again be considered before 
another competition is held. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state why advertisements 
were inserted in the Irish papers asking 
Irishmen to compete ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I 
answer that question. 

Mr. CLANCY : Are we to understand 
that in future this distinction will not be 
made between the two classes ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The question 


will be re-considered. 


cannot 


THE CASE OF WARDER JESSETT. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Haats, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether W. D. Warder 
Jessett was informed,on December 15th, 
1891, at Aldershot, by the Commanding 
Royal Engineer, that he should then 
take the pension he had earned and cease 
from active employment ; whether he is 
aware that, in consequence of this com- 
munication, Warder Jessett did resign on 
June 7th, 1892, but the War Office has 
refused to grant him the pension ; 
whether he is aware that Warder Jessett 
enlisted in the Royal Sappers in 1847, 
served during the Crimean War, Indian 
Mutiny, and other campaigns, receiving 
medals for his services; and whether the 
War Office will grant Warder Jessett the 
pension to which the Commanding 
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Royal Engineer said he was entitled, and 
on the faith of which he resigned ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Warder Jessett was required to give up 
his appointment on account of age. His 
military service was not sufficient to give 
him a pension, and the civil appointment 
he subsequently held was not one which 
carried superannuation. The Command- 
ing Royal Engineer only required 
Warder Jessett to retire on whatever 
pension he had earned. It turned out 
that he had earned no more than a com- 
passionate allowance, which has been 
paid tohim. I will, however, give the 
case further consideration, and I should 
be very glad if I found that anything 
could be done for him, although I cannot 
say I am hopeful. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 

Cartain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, in the event of the Home Rule 
Bill becoming law, the Resident Magis- 
trates or other officials now having the 
power to call on British troops quartered 
in Ireland to assist the police on neces- 
sary occasions will still have the same 
authority ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will not 
think me wanting in courtesy to him if I 
say that this is one of those speculative 
and hypothetical questions as to which 
no good purpose can be served by dis- 
cussions in the form of question and 
answer across the Table of the House. 
I hope, therefore, he will be kind enough 
to postpone the consideration of the 
difficulty until the Second Reading of 
the Committee stage of the Home Rule 
Bill. 


DEFICIENT FREE SCHOOL ACCOM. 
MODATION, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education if he can say 
approximately in how many cases repre- 
sentations have been made to the Educa- 
tion Department, in accordance with 54 
and 55 Vie., c. 56, s. 5, that free school 
accommodation is deficient; in what 
mode have such representations been 
made ; what action the Department has 
taken ; and what has been the result ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Representations have been 
made to the Education Department, in 
the mode prescribed under Section 5 of 
the Free Education Act, from 75 school 
districts. The number of children for 
whom free places have thus been 
claimed is estimated approximately at 
about 25,000, out of 1,125,000 who were 
still paying fees up to September 1 last ; 
but it is impossible to give exact figures, 
as in some representations the number of 
children has not been given, and in 
others has been given inaccurately. In 
25 of these cases sufficient free accom- 
modation is now being provided without 
recourse having been had to the issue of 
notices. In six cases notices of de- 
ficiency have been issued as provided by 
the Act. In the remainder the local in- 
quiries prescribed by the Act are still 
proceeding. As to the result of the 
working of this section of the Act up to 
the present time, it must be admitted 
that the process by which parents whode- 
sire it can obtain completely free education 
for their children is necessarily a tedious 
and difficult one in many cases, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Department to 
make it as easy as possible. I fear that 
many parents do not yet know of their 
right to free education, and that even 
when they do know they discover in 
some cases that there are many diffi- 
culties in the way. 

Mr. PICTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the demand has 
been fully met in Liverpool ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The demand has 
been met to a considerable extent by the 
opening of several more free schools, but 
I am not prepared to say that it has been 
fully met. 


DISCHARGES FROM THE Ist LIFE 
GUARDS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether eight non-commissioned 
officers have been discharged from the 
Ist Life Guards ; what were the grounds 
for this ; whether any inquiry was held 
respecting the allegations against these 
men ; and, if so, whether any opportunity 
was given to them to reply to any such 
allegations ; and whether, in view of 
these dismissals from the service of Her 
Majesty, any steps have been taken, or, 
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if not, will be taken, to inquire into the 
state of discipline in the regiment, and 
the responsibility of the commanding and 
other officers in connection therewith ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
The non-commissioned officers dis- 
charged from the Ist Life Guards were 
discharged for the good of the Service, 
not on the ground of any specific charges, 
but on account of general neglect of duty, 
Steps have been taken to inquire into 
the state of discipline of the regiment 
and the responsibility of the commanding 
and other officers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Had these 
non-commissioned officers an opportunity 
of defending themselves ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No; I have said there were no specific 
charges made against them, and, there- 
fore, they had no opportunity of replying. 
The neglect of duty was patent and 
obvious. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Have they 
lost the chance of a pension ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
They have lost no chance of pension to 
which they were entitled. Those of 
them who came within the pensionable 
age have received pensions. 


REMUNERATION FOR PETTY JURORS, 
Mr. LLOYD MORGAN  (Car- 
marthen, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, having regard to the expense, 
inconvenience, and loss of time incurred 
by those who have to attend and serve 
as petty jurors, he will consider the 
question of introducing a Bill to provide 
for their remuneration ¢ 
Mr. ASQUITH : I am not prepared 
to introduce legislation on this subject. 
There is a Bill providing for the re- 
muneration of common jurors in civil 
cases at the expense of the parties now 
before the House. As at present 
advised, I do not think that in criminal 
eases the existing practice should be 
changed. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS BY 
FOREIGNERS. 
Mr. FISHER (Fulham): J beg to 
ask the President of the Beard of Trade 
by whose instructions the Comptroller 
General of Patents refuses to recognise 
the fourth paragraph of the Final 
Protocol in the International Convention 
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entered into between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the United States of 
America; and whether he will take such 
steps as shall ensure applications for the 
registration of trade marks by foreign 
citizens being registered in this country 
according to the terms of the Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Comptroller 
has statutory discretion under the 
Patents, &c., Acts of 1883 and 1888 to 
deline to register trade marks which he 
does not consider to come within the 
terms of those Acts, but an appeal lies 
from his decision to the Board of Trade 
or the Court, and if any applicant is 
aggrieved he can have no difficulty in 
obtaining the decision of the Court. 
There is no refusal on the part of the 
Comptroller to recognise the paragraph 
referred to by the hon. Member ; but, 
having regard to the decisious of Mr. 
Justice Stirling in the Syrup of Figs 
case, and of Mr. Justice North in the 
Carter's Little Liver Pills case, I am con- 
sidering whether any and, if so, what 
steps are necessary to bring the English 
law and the Convention into complete 
harmony. 


Target Practice 


FOREIGN GAME. 
Sir FREDERICK MILNER (Notts, 


Bassetlaw) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if it is the case that 
hares and other game imported from 
abroad can be sold without a licence ; if 
so, whether anything can be done to place 
the vendor of foreign game and the 
vendor of English game on an equal 
footing ? 

*Tnhe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The fact is as stated in the question. I 
think that the distinction between the 
vendor of foreign game and the vendor of 
English game is not justifiable, and the 
Inland Revenue have the matter under 
their consideration. 


ALLOWANCES FROM FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, with a 
view to a better provision for old age in 
the case of persons in receipt of allow- 
ances from Friendly Societies, he will 
cancel the Minute of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, dated 27th March, 1840, 
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confirmed in a letter dated 5th January, 
1870, which directs Boards of Guardians 
to take such allowances into account in 
deciding the amount of parish relief to be 
given in such cases ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Neither the 
Poor Law Commissioners nor the Locaf 
Government Board have made any Order 
which imposes on the Guardians any obli- 
gation to take into account allowances 
from Friendly Societies in deciding as to 
the amount of Poor Law relief which 
should be given in the case of persons 
who are receiving aid from such Societies. 
The principle, however, was laid down in 
the Minutes of 1840, and the letter of 
1870, that, as destitution is the only 
ground of claim to relief at the cost of the 
rates, the income of the person applying 
for relief, from whatever source it is. 
obtained, should in strictness be taken. 
into account in determining the amount 
of relief that should be given by the 
Guardians. This is a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission now 
sitting, and pending their Report I do not 
think it would be proper for me to issue 
any Order on the subject. 


Seawards, 


SOLDIERS AT SHEERNESS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that the number of soldiers 
quartered in the barracks at Sheerness is 
considerably below the number for which 
accommodation is provided, and below the 
number usually stationed there; andi 
whether, as this circumstance acts most 
prejudicially to the trade of the town, he 
will take steps to largely augment the 
force now doing duty there ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am afraid that the strength of a. 
garrison must depend on the duties 
required from it, and not upon the effeez 
it may have upon the local trade. The 
works at Sheerness require two com- 
panies of garrison artillery, and that force 
is maintained there. Some years ago a 
depét was stationed at Sheerness, but it 
is not now required. 


TARGET PRACTICE SEAWARDS. 
Sir WILLIAM PEARCE (Ply- 
mouth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade on what day the 
Report of the Committee on Target 
Practice Seawards will be issued ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : The Report is in 
the printer’s hands, and we are pressing 
for it. 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES BILL. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government will consider 
the desirability of including salmon in 
the Deep Sea Fisheries Bill, which they 
have announced their intention to in- 
troduce at an early date, especially as 
salmon is a deep sea fish ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir G. TREVELYAN,Glasgow, Bridgeton): 
The Government, after full consideration, 
has resolved not to include salmon in the 
forthcoming Fishery Bill. 


GLASGOW AND CARLISLE ROAD 
TRUST. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
when the determination of the Commis- 
sioners in the matter of the Glasgow and 
Carlisle Road Trust will be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The deter- 
mination in question was presented to 
Parliament on the 14th instant. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether any further Supplemen- 
tary Estimate will be submitted to the 
House for the costs of the Commission 
on Irish Evicted Tenants ; and, if not, 
out of what Vote the costs have been 
defrayed ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also say what 
arrangement is made as to the remunera- 
tion of a Judge of the High Court of 
Justice who sits on a Commission of this 
kind ? Does his salary run during the 
time he is absent from his ordinary duty ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state 
whether the salaries of Sir James Han- 
nen and Justices Day and Smith were 
paid during the sittings of the Parnell 
Commission ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I will inquire 
into the way in which the question of 
Commissioners has been dealt with. 

Mr. HANBURY: But how has the 
present case been dealt with ? 
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*Sirn W. HARCOURT: I cannot 


answer offhand. In answer to the first 
question asked, I have to say that no 
such Supplementary Estimate will be 
submitted. The cost has been defrayed 
out of the Vote already taken for tem- 
porary Commissions. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
rigkt hon. Gentleman whether the cost 
of printing necessitated by the Commis- 
sion on Irish Evicted Tenants has been 
defrayed out of the Supplementary Esti- 
mate, “ Stationery Office and Printing,” 
of £35,500; and, if not,out of what Vote 
it has been paid ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The cost of 
printing was provided for in the Supple- 
mentary Estimate referred to. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Am I to under- 
stand that the expenses of the Commis- 
sion will be paid without any investiga- 
tion, inquiry, or discussion in this House, 
and without the House having any know- 
ledge of the circumstances ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : I imagine 
the House is aware of the circumstances. 
I have answered the hon. Meraber’s ques- 
tion and have said that provision for the 
expenditure will not be made by Supple- 
mentary Estimate. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : What are the items referred to 
as “temporary Commissions ” ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : It would be 
well to defer questions of this sort until 
the Supplementary Estimates are before 
us. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I will 
repeat the question on Monday. 


CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS. 


Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hall, 
Central) : I wish to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
the Government has had under consider- 
ation the resolution passed at a Conference 
of representatives of Port Sanitary 
Authorities on 17th February at the 
Guildhall, in which they state their 
opinion that inasmuch as special cholera 
precautions carried out by the Port Sani- 
tary Authorities are for the benefit of 
the whole population, these precautions 
so far as they are special should be carried 
out at the Imperial expense ; and whether, 
in view of the urgent necessity of pro- 
tecting the inland towns from disease 
imported from foreign parts, the Govern- 
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ment will concur in this recommenda- 
tion ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have as yet 
had no official communication with regard 
to the resolution referred to, but when it 
is received by me it shall have my careful 
consideration. 


THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the officers of the Indian Tele- 
grapk Department have submitted 
Memorials to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State exhibiting a 
general discontent with the failure of the 
Government of India to carry out the 
recommendation contained in a Despatch 
of the Secretary of State to the Govern- 
ment of India, No. 13 T of 25th 
August, 1887, providing for the division 
of all officers below the rank of Chief 
Superintendent into six classes, thus 
abolishing grades, but not reducing the 
number of officiating steps possible in 
the event of a senior officer going on 
leave ; whether the object of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Despatch was to accelerate 
promotion ; whether the Government of 
India has added to the Secretary of 
State’s Scheme a rule of its own, to the 
effect that officiating promotion should no 
longer be granted from grade to grade, 
whereby an opposite effect has been pro- 
duced from that intended by the Seere- 
tary of State; and whether, in view of 
the continued discontent caused by this 
rule, the Secretary of State will direct 
the Government of India to carry out 
his own recommendations ? 

Sir E. GREY (answering for Mr. 
G. Rvussett) : The answers to the 
first two questions of the hon. Member 
are in the affirmative; but the proposal 
to divide the service into six classes 
originated not with the Secretary of 
State but with the Government of India. 
Upon further consideration it was found 
necessary to make a rule that officiating 
promotion should not be granted from 
grade to grade ; but it was considered 
that any loss thus caused was out- 
weighed by the other changes, advan- 
tageous to the officers, which were made 
at the same time. There is no present 
intention of altering this rule, which has 
been approved by the Secretary of State 
in Council. 
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INDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether it 
was intended that the Order of the Secre- 
tary of State in his Despatch No. 13 T, 
25th August, 1887, for reducing the 
number of officers in the Indian Tele- 
graph Department from 104 to 84, as the 
lowest number deemed to be necessary 
for efficiency, should be final; whether 
the Secretary of State is aware of recent 
action by the Government of India re- 
ducing the number of Assistant Super- 
intendents in each grade with the effect 
of retarding promotion; and whether he 
will take steps to secure the immediate 
recruitment of the Department, now re- 
duced to 74 instead of 84, up to its full 
strength, in order to prevent stoppage of 
leave and overworking of the officers in 
the Department ? 

*Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The number, 84, has recently been 
increased to 86. This, under present con- 
ditions, is the normal strength of the 
Department. The Secretary of State 
has not received information as to any 
reduction of the number of Assistant 
Superintendents. For exceptional reasons 
the number of the staff has temporarily 
fallen to 74, but steps are now being 
taken to raise it to 86, 


THE CHARGES OF RETURNING 
OFFICERS, 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is it the intention of the 
Government to include in their con- 
templated legislation relating to Parlia- 
mentary elections any proposal dealing 
with the charges of Returning Officers ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Regis- 
tration Bill introduced by me does not 
deal with the charges referred to in the 
question. TI cannot at present state the 
nature of any contemplated legislation 
relating to Parliamentary elections. 


PRISON WARDERS. 


Mr. COMBE (Surrey, Chertsey): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
received a Petition from the convict 
warders of Her Majesty's prison at 
Woking; and, if so, whether he will 
give it favourable consideration ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: A number of Peti- 
tions have been received in the last few 
days from the officers of Woking Prison, 
which are at present under my con- 
sideration. As they are requesting a 
rate of superannuation in excess of the 
Civil Service scale, and as this demand 
was fully considered and rejected by the 
Prison Warders Committee as lately as 
1891, I cannot hold out much hope of 
their receiving a favourable reply. 


‘THE TREASON FELONY PRISONERS AT 
PORTLAND. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to 
visits to the treason felony prisoners in 
Portland Convict Establishment, whether, 
if an application for permission to visit 
those prisoners be renewed by the London 
Amnesty Association, and if an under- 
taking be given by or on behalf of the 
persons for whom the permission is sought 
that the Prison Regulations as to visits of 
this character will be strictly observed, 
he will now consider it favourably, in 
view of the fact that the prisoners 
referred to will otherwise be deprived 
altogether of the privilege of visits 
which they are admitted to have earned 
by their good conduct ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As I stated yester- 
day, Iam anxious that these prisoners 
should not be deprived of the privilege of 
receiving visits. If the names of the 
intending visitors submitted to me are 
those of responsible persons, who will 
give such an undertaking as the hon. 
Member suggests, and if the prisoners 
are willing to receive them, I shall be 
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hon. Gentleman’s remarks appears to me 
to be a reasonable way of dealing with 
the matter. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury how 
many out of the 1,448 cases which came 
before the Irish Board of Works for 
increases of rent in respect of the Lough 
Erne Drainage were in respect of holdings 
upon which judicial rents were not fixed ; 
how many in respect of holdings upon 
which judic‘al rents had been fixed; what 
were the reasons in respect of the 
291 cases in which the Board 
declined jurisdiction that it did so; 
is there any objection upon the part of 
the Board to lay upon the Table of the 
House the details of the expenditure of 
£210,000, £106,000 of which is in excess 
of the estimate, and what is the reason 
why the accounts of this important work 
have not been published as by Law 
prescribed ; and whether, having regard 
to the fact of the enormous expenditure 
of £106,000 over the Estimates, and the 
fact that no detailed accounts as prescribed 
by the Statute lave been published, the 
Treasury will consent to a sworn inquiry 
respecting the expenditure of this 
excess ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It has been 
impossible hitherto to obtain the infor- 
| mation for which the hon. Member asks, 
‘but I am in communication with the 
| Irish Board of Works, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber will repeat his question on Monday 
I may be in a position to give him an 





| answer, 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lygn 
Regis): I beg to ask the First Lord of 





prepared favourably to consider the 
application. 
Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) 


asked whether the right hon. Gentleman | 
would consider the desirability of inform- | 
ing the London Amnesty Association of 
the precise matters of which he had 
had to complain ; and also if he would 
instruct the prison officials to inform 
visitors, when a visit took place, of the 
Prison Regulations, so that they might 
Anow what they had to do ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I do aot think that 
any complaint was made in regard to the 
Association referred to—it was made in 
the case of some other Body. The 
Suggestion made in the latter part of the 








the Treasury if he can state whether the 
words “an executive Committee of the 
Privy Council of Ireland,” as used in 
Clause 5, Section 2, of the Irish 
Government Bill, 1893, imply certain 
members of that Privy Council to whom 
the Council has itself committed certain 
matters, or whether the committal to 
this Committee of such matters is to be 
the act of some authority other than the 
Privy Council itself ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I appre- 
hend that the natural form in which a 
Committee of the Council would be 
appointed would be by an Order in 
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Council, but that isa pure matter of form. 
The actual selection of a Committee of 
Council is never made, so far as I know, 
by the Council itself, but it is the function 
of the Executive Government. That is 
the practice in Ireland hitherto, and I 
presume it will be the same under the 
Home Rule Bill. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Commission upon 
Trial by Jury in Bengal has yet been 
appointed ; who appointed, or who will 
appoint, it; who compose, or will com- 
pose, it; what are its powers and the 
scope of its inquiry; when it may be 
expected to report ; and when Papers on 
the subject will be laid on the Table ? 


*Sin E. GREY (for Mr. G, Russe£.t) : 
A Commission has been appointed by the 
Viceroy, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, to consider, 
first, the classes of offences triable by 
juries in those districts of Bengal in 
which that method of trial has been in- 
troduced, and to report whether any, 
and, if so, what, changes in the classifi- 
cation now obtaining are desirable ; and, 
second, to consider and report whether 
any, and, if so, what, modifications of the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code relating to the trial of offences 
triable by juries before Courts of Session 
are desirable for the purpose of prevent- 
ing miscarriage of justice. The names 
of the Commissioucrs are as follows :— 
Mr. Justice Prinsep (President), Sir 
Griffith Evans, Maharaja Sir Jotendro 
Mohun Tagore, Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, and Mr. Cecil Wilkin. The 
Secretary of State has desired the Vice- 
roy to arrange that the deliberations of 
the Commission shall begin immediately, 
and shall be continued with as little in- 
termission as possible ; but he is unable 
at present to name the date at which the 
Report is likeiy to be received, or when 
the Correspondence on the subject will be 
ready for presentation to Parliament. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ HOURS OF 
LABOUR BILL. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E) : 
I wish to ask the President of the Board 
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of Trade a question of which I have 
given him private notice—namely, whether 
he still intends to move that the Railway 
Servants’ Hours of Labour Bill should 
be referred to the Standing Committee 
on Trade, and what step he proposes to 
take to carry out his suggestion that my 
own Bill on the same subject should be 
read a second time, and referred to the 
same Standing Committee ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I should have 
been very glad if the House had allowed 
a Second Reading to the Bill of my hon, 
Friend ; but it is objected to, and I can- 
not compel the House to read it a second 
time. As the hon. Member knows, this 
is a question of great urgency ; it is very 
important that the proposed Regulations 
should come into operation as soon as 
possible. If he will embody his pro- 
posals in the form of Amendments, they 
shall have most careful consideration. 


Mr. CHANNING : In view of the 
fact that the Bill will, in the opinion of 
many hon. Members, require amendment, 
will the right hon. Gentleman arrange 
to take it at a time when Amendments 
can be fully considered ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Of course, if 
Amendments are put upon the Paper 
they will be taken at a time when they 
can be considered; but it is desirable 
that they should be put down in good 
time. 

Mr. CHANNING: I will put my 


Amendments upon the Paper to-day. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): We were informed that the 
Seotch Suspensory Bill would not be 
taken next week ; but it has been placed 
on the Paper for Monday next. Is 
any change contemplated in the arrange- 
ments ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not conscious of having stated that the 
Bill would not be taken next week. I 
think what I said was that we were not 
prepared to name a day for it. There is 
no intention of taking it on Monday, 
Ample notice will be given before it is 
taken. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

LOCAL TAXATION (METROPOLIS). 

RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) said that, as a new Member, 
it was with great diffidence that he rose 
to ask the favourable consideration of 
the House to so vast a subject as the 
incidence of the taxation of London. He 
was somewhat relieved, however, by the 
knowledge that the subject was by no 
meaus a novel one in the House; 
neither was it a new subject to Lon- 
doners outside the House. This morning, 
in reading the papers, he noticed a state- 
ment—he did not know if it was true— 
to the effect that the London Conserva- 
tive Members, at a Committee meeting 
on the previous day called to consider 
what action they should take relative to 
this question, had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they should oppose the Resolu- 
tion which stood in his name, and which 
was as follows :—*“ That provision ought 
to be made for further equalising 
the rates throughout the Metropolis.” 
[“ No, no!”] He was quite prepared to 
accept the denial of hon. Members oppo- 
site. He had wondered whether the hon. 
Member for Rotherhithe (Mr. Macdona) 
would be a party to such a decision as 
that, seeing that his constituency as well 
as his (Mr. Barrow’s) own was heavily 
oppressed by the anomalies of the inci- 
dence of taxation to which they were 
subjected. He was very glad to hear 
this denial of the London Conservative 
Members, because he anticipated the sup- 
port of all the Provinciai Members, and 
if they got a consensus of opinion, and 
they could agree amongst themselves in 
London, this subject would very soon be 
removed from the attention of Par- 
liament. He would remind the House 
that London had spoken out in a very 
emphatic tone of voice at the last County 
Council election, which was mainly 
fought and won by the Progressive mem- 
bers upon the unjust and unfair incidence 
of taxation. [“No!”] Hon. Members 
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said “ No,” but he could assert that this 
subject was in the fore-front of all his 
election speeches. It also occupied a 
place in his address; and he knew that 
it held an equally prominent position in 
the addresses and speeches of other can- 
didates at the election. Not only had 
the decision of London been pronounced 
in that large progressive majority on the 
County Counci!, but he would remind 
the House that there were more than 
twice as many Liberal and Radical Mem- 
bers returned to Parliament for London 
as sat in the last Parliament. From this 
he would argue that London was fully 
alive to the importance of this question, 
and that the demands of London could 
not be dealt lightly with. London was 
practically unique on the question of the 
anomalous condition of taxation. He 
did not know that there was another 
town or city so situated in the whole 
realm, no town or city in which the 
Governing Body did not raise equal 
rates. Now, in London they had 84 
distinct Taxing Bodies outside the City 
itself. All kinds of rates were levied on 
all kinds of estimates of valuation, and 
there was no consistency whatever. For 
the reason that London was unique in 
this particular, he claimed the support of 
all the Provincial Members, so that Lon- 
don might be brought in line with what 
they themselves would hold to be com- 
mon-sense policy. His Motion was by 
no means a revolutionary suggestion. 
If asked that there might be further 
powers for the equalization of rates, by 
which, of course, was inferred that there 
were some rates which were levied in 
common throughout London—as, for in- 
stance, the rate for Police, School Board, 
County Council, Asylums Board, and 
Poor Fund. But with regard to the last 
of these, although an amount was raised 
for the relief of the poorer parishes, 
conditions were connected with that re- 
lief which certainly were irksome, for 
they were to the effect that relief should 
only be given to those who were driven 
inside the poorhouse. To that he and 
his friends took exception. The rates 
which were raised in common for all 
London amounted to 3s. 3d. in the £1 
upon all property assessed for rating. 
Out of the total rating of London of 
£7,750,000 this 3s. 3d. amounted to 
£5,000,000, leaving £2,750,000 which 
was raised ‘by the 84 Local Bodies in 
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their respective districts, for the making 
and maintenance of roads and for sani- 
tary purposes, for local lighting, local 
sewers, and for the payment of interest 
upon local debts. These rates varied so 
much as to create a glaring anomaly and 
inflict serious injustice. For instance, 
in Bow and Bromley these local rates 
amouted to 3s. 7d. in the £1, and in 
Poplarand Mile End to 3s, 8d., while in St. 
James's, Westminster, they were 1s. 0}d., 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 1s. 2}d., and 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square, Is. 3d. 
—or, generally, about one-third the 
amount of the poorer districts. Let them 
take another comparison—the rateable 
value per head of the population. It was 
in Bromley £3 5s. 6d., Bethnal Green £3 
5s. 1ld., and Bow £3 15s. 4d., while in 
St. James’s, Westminster, it was £29 
16s. 2d., in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
£35 17s. 3d., and in St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, £23 11s. 10d.—that was an 
average of nine times as much as the 
three poorer parishes. To emphasise the 
inequality he would point out that a 
ld. in the £1 in Bermondsey re- 
presented about £1,500 ; in St. James's, 
£3,104; in St. Martin’s, £2,184; and in 
St. George’s, £7,703. The total rate in 
parts of Whitechapei was 7s. 6}d. in the 
£1; in Bromley, 7s. 3d.; Bermond- 
sey, 7s. 4d.; and Bow, 6s. 1ld.; while 
in St. Martin’s it was 3s. 10d.; St. 
James's, 4s. 2d. ; in St. George’s, 4s. 54d., 
and Gray’s Inn, 4s. O}d. The average 
rate in the City of London was 4s. 8d., 
and he presumed the objection of the 
City to be absorbed in London arose 
chiefly from their favourable position in 
that respect. There was another fault 
in connection with the rating, and it was 
this: In the method of assessing pro- 
perty for rating purposes there were 
gross inequalities. In all the poorer dis- 
tricts the assessors were always under 
the obligation of making the property as 
valuable as possible, because rates being 
so high it was extremely inconvenient 
for them to increase the poundage. For 
the converse reason the wealthy dis- 
tricts of London did not need to raise 
their assessment value, otherwise their 
rates in the £1 would be infinitely 
smaller, and would attract, in a greater 
and more emphatic way than at present, 
public attention to the contrast between 
the way they were taxed and the way 
the poorer districts were taxed. [“ No, 
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no!”"} An hon. Member said “ No.” 
He would give a case to illustrate what 
he meant. At present there were several 
standing appeals by the London County 
Council against wealthy neighbourhoods 
with a view of requiring them to increase 
their assessments. He could give the 
Member who said “ No” a positive in- 
stance. Bermondsey had appealed 
against the rating of Kensington and 
got the rating valueincreased by £35,000. 
He would give another illustration of the 
unfair way in which the existing anom- 
alies worked as against the poorer dis- 
tricts. The cost of the roads in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, was £855 
per mile, which only involved a rate of 
43d. in the £1. In Bermondsey the 
cost was £311 per mile, which involved 
taxation of 53d. in the £1. In 
Whitechapel the cost was £592 per mile, 
requiring a rate of 74d. in the £1, and 
in Mile End the cost was £530 per mile, 
which necessitated a charge of 10d. in the 
£1. And similar inequalities existed 
in regard to the construction and main- 
tenance of local sewers. They would be 
asked before the Debate was over, per- 
haps—not in exact words, but in a 
manner which would convey the same 
idea—what had the West got to do with 
the South and East. Had it nothing to 
do with the sanitary arrangements of 
London—had it not as much to do with 
those matters as with the cost of the 
School Boards ? If the funds were not 
forthcoming for sanitary improvements 
it would be a matter of interest to all 
parts of London. The moral of the pre- 
sent position was this: that the nearer 
to the workhouse the more stringent was 
the exaction of rates from the poor rate- 
payers. High rates meant high rents, 
and high rents led to overcrowding of 
tenants, and that meant unhealthy sur- 
roundings, disorderly conduct, poverty, 
disease, immorality, and crime. High 
rates meant labour handicapped, hopes 
and the spirit of thrift blighted, enter- 
prise crushed. It was one of the most 
painful duties devolving upon him in his 
magisterial capacity to periodically hear 
summonses for non-payment of rates and 
and to see how the small shopkeepers 
and tradesmen—and those who let lodg- 
ings were in increasing numbers—requir- 
ing relief from the burdens of taxation 
and drawing nearer and nearer to the 
borders of the union. The Government 
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had promised in the Queen’s Speech to 
give more complete power to the County 
Council. They were delighted toe hear 
in the early part of the week from the 
Treasury Bench the promise given of the 
unification of London government, which 
would mean the getting rid of the dual 
control in the Metropolis. He wanted 
them now to give a third promise. He 
wanted them to promise to carry out this 
Resolution in spirit, if not in the letter. 
While giving Home Rule, peace, and 
contentment to 5,000,000 of Irish people, 
would they also add peace and comfort 
and justice to the 5,000,000 inhabitants 
of London? He thanked the House for 
the indulgent attention accorded to him, 
and would close his remarks by simply 
formally moving the Resolution. 


Local Taxation 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“provision ought to be made for further equalis- 
ing the rates throughout the Metropolis,”— 
(Mr. Barrow,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shorediteh, 
Hoxton) said, the hon. Member who had 
just opened the Debate on this difficult 
question with so much lucidity had 
brought forward a number of specimens 
of the inequalities of the rating which 
they condemned. There was no doubt 
that what the hon. Gentleman had said 
was strictly correct as to the contest in 
March in regard to the London County 
Council having been fought mainly on 
the question of the rating of London. 
The same question, it would be admitted, 
was one of the principal questions before 
Londoners at the time of the General 
Election itself. London suffered from 
great anomalies. It suffered anomalies 
because of the methed of its growth, and 
perhaps the greatest anomaly was that 
of the incidence of its rates. They had 
had several points before them in connec- 
tion with this matter, which he only men- 
tioned to put aside. The Resolution 
before the House did not refer to that 
wider issue of the alteration of the inci- 
dence or class of persons on whom the 
taxation was to fall. ‘There was a Bill 
before them which would render diseus- 
sion on that subject at the present time 
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irregular in connection with the taxation 
of ground values. As to the question of 
assessment, he did not mention it for any 
other purpose than simply to put it one 
side—or to deal with it in conjunction 
with the subject of inequalities which 
were of a character that bore most heavily 
on the poorer districts. Whatever the 
reason, some of the richer districts were 
considerably under-assessed, and they 
hoped to bring before the House a Bill 
for the correction of the assessment of 
London. But what they had to do this 
evening was to deal with a totally differ- 
ent question—namely, the incidence of 
the rates in one locality as compared 
with another locality. He would not 
make the bold assertion that in other 
towns there was no inequality between 
one part and another. That question he 
would turn to in one moment ; but in Lon- 
don the inequality was of a more remark- 
able kind—and not only that, but it was 
of an order entirely different. It had this 
peculiarity that where the people were 
poor the rating was high, and where the 
rich dwelt it was correspondingly low. 
That was general . throughout London, 
In the poorest district of London, Mile 
End New Town, the rateable value 
per head of the population was only 
£2 13s. ld. and the rate was 6s. 11d., 
the point at which it generally stood ; 
while in St. James’s, Westminster, one 
of the wealthiest districts, the rateable 
value was £30 per head, and the rates 
were only 4s, 2d. in the £1.  Rate- 
able value per head was taken as the 
fairest test of the riches or poverty of a 
district. He hoped the House would 
consider the general aspect of the matter. 
The average rate of London was 5s. in 
the £1, and there were 41 poorer 
parishes which had, without exception, 
a higher rate than the average. And it 
was a remarkable fact that of the 42 
parishes in London which bad a 
rateable value per head below the 
average, 41 had rates above the average, 
and only one had rates below the average. 
Nor was this all. The rates of the 
poorer parishes he had mentioned were 
not merely a little, but very much, above 
the average—as high as 7s. in some 
cases and 6s. 11d. in others. On the 
other side there were nine large and rich 
parishes in which the rateable value was 
£28 per head, and in every one of these 
the rates were below 5s., varying from 
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4s, 2d. to 4s. lld. In other districts 
anomalies existed to a greater or less 
extent. Let them now glance at other 
centres of large population. In Notting- 
ham and Norwich, for instance, inequali- 
ties in the rating of different districts of 
those places had arisen recently through 
local circumstances, but the anomalies 
were trifling in comparison with those 
that existed in London. What were the 
methods by which those other towns had 
remedied, or proposed to remedy, the 
evil? They did so by means of a Private 
Bill. London, however, was under the 
great disadvantage that it was not per- 
mitted, by the Standing Orders of the 
House, to take this course, and, conse- 
quently, the Members for London were 
compelled to bring the grievance before 
Parliament. They had no other means 
of obtaining redress. This was a re- 
markable instance of the manner in which 
the hands of the great Governing Body 
of Londoa were tied in matters in which 
they certainly ought to be free. The 
origin of the difficulty lay in this: that 
London, in the process of growth, had 
absorbed a great number of separate 
communities, which had their own poor 
and rich residents and were governed by 
their own Vestries. When the reform 
of London government took place, the 
Vestry was made the Governing Body, 
and the rates imposed in the dis- 
tricts remained in the hands of the 
Vestries, so far as municipal pur- 
poses were concerned, The growth 
of London had been accompanied 
by a great change within the limits of 
those various districts. Some of them 
had become the homes of the poor alone, 
and others of the rich alone, and, the re- 
form not going on along with growth, one 
of the results was that the poor were highly 
rated while the rich were not. In 
particular rates for local purposes the 
anomalies were very great and very un- 
just to the poor, Much had been done 
in connection with the equalisation of the 
poor rate, the amount raised in London 
for the relief of the poor—about 
£1,750,000. Of that amount all that 
affected the indoor poor and other 
charges was raised by a common rate of 
8d. over London. Another amount of 
nearly £500,000 was equalised by the 
Local Government Act of 1888. The 
poor rate, however, was not completely 
equalised. He wished to cail attention 
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not to the poor rate, but to those local 
burdens which were municipal in their 
character, and which included the sewers, 
lighting, roads, seavenging, and all sani 
tary work, the expenses of administration, 
and the payment of debt. These reached 
a total of £2,000,000, and the incidence 
was very unequal. In Bethnal Green it 
16}d. per head ; in Camberwell, 


( Metropolis ). 


was 
18jd.; in Lambeth, 18}d.; in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, 22}d.; and in 
Greenwich, 23d. Among the rich 


parishes, St. James's paid 8}d. per head ; 
Kensington, | 4d. ; Paddington, 12d. ; and 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, 9d. He 
could show the inequality by the con- 
trast between one of the poorest parishes 
—Bethnal Green, and one of the richest-— 
St. George's, Hanover Square. In the 
former the rateable value per head was 
£3 5s. 1ld., and in the latter £28 ; while 
Sethnal Green was nearly double St. 
George’s in population, and had a total 
rateable value of only £425,000, as 
against £1,848,000. In 1890 Bethnal 
Green spent £1,400 on sewers, and St. 
George's, Hanover Square, which had 
the same length of streets, spent £3,600. 
The rate in Bethnal Green was nearly 
ld. ; that in St. George’s was only 4d. On 
street lighting Bethnal Green spent 
£3,300, representing a rate of 1}d., and 
St. George’s £9,400, representing a rate 
of a little more than ld. If ever there 
were a matter of common interest in a 
Municipality it was the street lighting, 
for it affected the police rate, the poor 
rate, and a large number of expenses 
common to the whole of London. On 
the maintenance of the roads, paving and 
cleaning, Bethnal Green spent £11,000 
and St. George’s £36,000. Of that which 
was called the road expenditure of the 
parishes of London, amounting to close 
upon £900,000 a year, very nearly a half 
was for the sanitation of roads. On the 
removal of dust and refuse, on which the 
health of all London depended, Bethnal 
Green spent £3,300, representing a rate 
of nearly 2d., and St. George’s spent 
£4,800, representing a rate of 4d. If 
they wanted a case for establishing a 
greater equality of the rates, the figures 
he had given made out such a case, 
The cost for lighting and common 
sanitary work came to about £900,000 
per annum over the whole town ; and if 
all the expense of managing that common 
work were added, the tetal would be 
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raised to considerably over £1,000,000. 
There were precedents for the equalisa- 
tion which he ventured to urge upon the 
wisdom of the House. In the first place, 
they had certain annual rates all over 
London, which were managed by Central 
Authorities such as the School Board and 
the County Council. That was the 
method by which the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund was managed. He 
should mention that the first method 
applied to something like £3,000,000, 
the second method to £1,000,000, and 
the third method to £500,000. 
The third method, which was adopted 
in the Act of 1888, was that a 
common rate was raised by a Central 
Body and distributed amongst the Local 
Bodies in proportion to their poor. A 
very great advantage was got in London 
from a certain amount of central adminis- 
tration, but a very great advantage was 
got, too, from a certain amount of local 
administration, and what they had got to 
do in London was to combine the two— 
certain subjects being more fitted for 
central administration, other subjects 
being more fitted for local administra- 
tion. The ultimate relations between 
the Central Bodies and the District 
Bodies would be settled by a Bill which 
he hoped they would soon have—the 
London District Government Bill ; but 
there was no necessity whatever for 
waiting for that Bill in order to carry 
out that equalisation of rates which par- 
took of the character of a grant in aid, 
which was common all over the country 
—in London as well as outside London. 
In order that the method arrived at 
might be the proper one, there were 
only two possible suggestions really 
worth the consideration of the House. 
The first was, that the distribution of the 
rate should be in accordance with popu- 
lation. It was obvious that the rate 
raised according to rateable value and 
distributed according to population 
would exactly meet the needs of those 
poor parishes which were at present 
mulcted in high rates and whose poverty 
was a source of danger to the whole City. 
He did not venture to dictate to the 
House as to which of the methods he 
had indicated should be adopted, though 
he had a predilection for the third 
method—that of imposing an equal rate 
which could be distributed in aid of 
Local Bodies, because he thought it was 
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the simplest method and the easiest re- 
form to carry out. No one could say 
that redistribution which he advocated 
was taking from the rich—at the expense 
of the rich—and giving to the poor. It 
was carrying out the idea that London 
sanitation was a matter of com- 
mon concern; it was carrying out the 
idea that London was a_ town 
or community of existence, and it was 
carrying out the precedent that had 
been established year after year for the 
last 30 years. Now, what would be the 
practical result of carrying into effect the 
scheme he proposed for the equalisation 
of a certain rate, and its distribution 
according to population ? In the case of 
Mile End New Town the rates would be 
reduced from 6s. 11d. to 5s. 7d., while in 
the case of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the rates would be raised from 
4s. 5}d. to 5s. 10$d. Therefore, the rise 
in the rates in wealthy parishes would be 
less than the fall in the rate in the poorer 
parishes. Again, taking the parish of 
Bethnal Green, the rates which pow 
stood at 6s. in the £1 would be re- 
duced to 5s.; and in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the rates which now 
stood at 4s. 5}d. would be raised to 
4s. 10d. The change he had indicated 
would be general throughout London. 
The result would be an approximation to 
a more equal rating, and it would be 
an approximation also to that common 
burden which justly ought to be borne 
by the whole of London consistently 
with the Central Authority and the pecu- 
liarities of Local Vestries. He had had 
to deal with what he feared had been a 
tiresome mass of figures. But the 
House should remember that, though 
the figures might have been uninteresting, 
they were the very life-blood of some of 
the poor people of London. These 
figures were well understood throughout 
the poor districts of Londou ; they went 
into the hearts and minds of the in- 
habitants of these districts—hard-work- 
ing and poverty-stricken people in many 
cases—and in these figures lay their hope 
largely for a better state of things. He 
urged this question upon the Govern- 
ment and upon the House, reminding 
both that it was not a claim for addi- 
tional powers for the London County 
Council in the hope that that being so 
hon. Members opposite might lay aside 
their antipathy to that Body and view 
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the matter in ap unprejudiced light. 
They had to deal with a question that 
lay entirely between the various dis- 
tricts of London ; it was a question that 
had nothing at all to do with the 
County Council, but dealt with one of 
tho most urgent reforms that the great 
town of London was confronted with. 
Some dealing with London taxation was 
an urgent necessity. He could say, on 
behalf of his colleagues in the representa- 
tion of London, that they were unani- 
mously of opinion that the reform which 
they pressed on the attention of the 
House was most urgent; that it had 
the great merit in the present state of 
Public Business that it could be em- 
bodied in a very short measure, and that 
it was also foundation precedents in 
London itself. It assimilated London 
rates to those of other large towns—a 
fact which should appeal for support to 
hon. Members from the country; it 
assimilated them in an essential manner, 
and it brought relief to London where 
relief was most needed. 

*Mr. ALBAN G. H. GIBBS (London) 
said, he would not have taken part in 
this Debate—being a new Member— 
were it not forthe attack made by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken on 
the City of London, which he had the 
honour of representing. He begged to 
say that their objection to being taken 
over by the County Council lay far 
deeper than on any mere question of the 
equalisation of the rates. The hon. 
Gentleman had told them that the Go- 
vernment had promised him the unifica- 
tion of London. He _ believed the 
Government had only promised a Com- 
mission to inquire, and he and his 
colleagues in the representation of 
London would have many opportunities 
of expressing their opinion on that sub- 
ject before the time came for action, if it 
ever did come. In May of 1889 a De- 
bate took place in the House on a some- 
what similar subject to that which was 
now under consideration—a proposal to 
unify certain parts of the poor rate. 
Many difficulties were shown to exist in 
the way of the proposal at that time ; 
and he did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber had in any way removed these 
difficulties. He had expected that 
they would have had a great deal 
more stress laid upon the efficiency 
and the economy that would be 
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induced by this proposed change. As he 
had tried his best to follow the hon. 
Member as to the means by which he 
proposed to effect this unification, he had 
to say that he had entirely failed in 
grasping them. It seemed to him that 
it should be done in one of two ways— 
either the County Council must do every- 
thing and leave nothing whatever to the 
Vestries, the Boards of Guardians, or what- 
ever Local Authorities Parliament would 
still allow to exist in the land, or else the 
Guardians or the Vestries must spend the 
money, and the County Council pay for 
it. He did not think there was anything 
like economy or efficiency in the scheme 
by which one Body would spend the 
money and another supply it. In the 
old Proprietary Clubs it was the fashion 
for all members to dine together, and it 
was the fashion for the spirited pro- 
prietor to give a grant in aid, in the way 
of paying for four dinners to assist in the 
economy of the performance. They had 
in that a system of the equalisation of 
rates; every member ordered all the 
wine he wanted for himself and the others 
paid for it, but it was found that the 
system did not lead to much retrenchment 
or economy, and so it was discontinued. 
Another reason had been advanced by 
the Mover of the Amendment in its 
support—it was a reason he had heard 
also advanced for the dismemberment of 
the Empire and the dismemberment of 
the Church, and that was that local 
opinion favoured it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had not said how he had ascertained 
that local opinion favoured it, except it 
was through the medium of the County 
Council. Now, they had a very high 
authority which they were all bound to 
respect, and which hon. Members opposite 
were bound to follow—he meant the 
authority of the Prime Minister, who 
had on the previous night enunciated 
the following principle: “I have an 
old Parliamentary habit of looking to the 
statutory representation of a country as 
the proper, legitimate, and organised 
expression of public opinion.” Now, 
had the constitutional Representatives 
of the Metropolis—namely, the Me- 
tropolitan Members of Parliament, or 
anything like a majority of them, ex- 
pressed any opinion in favour of this 
change ? He thought not ; and he did not 
think that even the hon. Member opposite 
thought so, for he had considered it 
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better to appeal to the Provincial Mem- 
bers to aid him in getting his scheme 
adopted. This matter was thoroughly 
argued in 1889. The House then decided 
by a large majority not to proceed with 
it, and he trusted they would decide in 
the same way again. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, if there were an equalisation of 
rates throughout London the people of 
the borough of St. Pancras would still 
pay about the same rate in the pound as 
they were paying now. Therefore, he 
could bring a disinterested judgment to 
bear upon the Motion. He did not think 
anybody would, in principle, deny the in- 
justice of charging on one portion of the 
City a heavier rate than another part 
for purposes really common to the whole 
City, and there were a great number of 
purposes common to the people of 
London that ought to be provided for 
out of a common fund borne by the whole 
City, and this had been asserted and 
acted upon by the House over and over 
again. ‘The common poor fund to which 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J. 
Stuart) had referred showed that the House 
had made some provision for the equalisa- 
tion of rates for purposes which they con- 
sidered common to the whole City. 
The question now before the House 
was whether that principle which 
had been so asserted and acted upon 
should be pushed  further—whether 
there ought to be a further equali- 
sation of rates in the Metropolis. 
Speaking as a man who had had some 
little experience of Local Government in 
London, he believed that the principle 
could be extended, but he was free toadmit 
that the extension of that principle brought 
with it considerations of a very much larger 
character. If representation and taxation 
went together, the people from whom the 
money was raised should control the ex- 
penditure of it. A rate raised throughout 
the whole of London should, more or 
less, have to be controlled by a Central 
Authority, and should be used for purposes 
that were essentially common to the whole 
City. There were matters at present in 
the hands of Local Authorities which 
could be better controlled by some Central 
Authority, and there were a good many 
things controlled by a Central Authority 
which might be much better managed by 
Local Authorities, and, therefore, when 
the Government came to deal with this 
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question thoroughly, they would have to 
consider the policy of readjustment of 
control as well as of readjustment of 
taxation. Dealing with a Common Fund 
was veryeasy. At Boards of Guardians 
when a proposal was made to raise the 
selary of an officer which came out of 
the Common Poor Fund, the Guardians, 
liking the officer personally and anxious 
to reward him, often said, “ What does 
it matter ? it comes out of the Common 
Poor Fund.” That was the danger that 
necessarily existed in allowing Local 
Authorities to spend money out of a 
Common Fund raised over a large area—in 
effect, to spend money raised outside their 
own district. If the entire expenditure 
of London came from a common fund, it 
would have to be entrusted to a Central 
Authority, and he doubted whether a 
Central Authority could efficiently and 
economically control the expenditure in 
so vast and varied a community as the 
Metropolis. At present 2s. 3d. out of 
the 5s. 4d. average rate of London in 
various ways came from a Common 
Fund, but the expenditure of that 
Common Fund was tied down by 
very strict rules, and the Local 
Authorities had very little control 
over it. If the House extended 
the principle and brought in the remain- 
ing 2s. 1d. of the rate, they would have to 
still further restrict the power of the 
Local Authorities. The question was 
whether the principle of the Common Poor 
Fund and the equalisation of rates could 
be extended further. He _ thought 
there were some things that ought to be 
got out of a Common Fund, but he 
was not an advocate for the complete 
transfer of all burdens to a Common 
Fund, because he saw in it the destruction 
of loeal control, which was essential 
toeconomy. Take the Poor Lawasan ex- 
ample. Indoor relief and part of the office 
and other charges were paid out of the 
Common Poor Fund ; but outdoor relief 
was a local matter, provided for out of 
local rates and under the direct control of 
the Guardians. Now if they placed the 
outdoor chargé on the Common Poor Fund 
and handed over the management to a 
Central Board they would at once destroy 
that personal interest which the Guardians 
now take in the individual persons who 
received relief, and destroy also that local 
control and management which was 
essential to effective and economical out- 
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door relief. Therefore, in any extension 
of this principle of equalising rates in 
London the Government would have to 
consider how far it could be carried; so 
that while giving relief to local burdens 
there should be a margin left for the 
control of Local Authorities, which would 
stimulate them to exercise judgment and 
discretion. The question of lighting 
had been mentioned. The borough of 
St. Pancras had embarked on a large 
experiment with regard to electric 
lighting. They were one of the 
few communities in London who were 
determined to take the question of 
lighting into their own hands, and they 
had raised £100,000 for an installation in 
one part of the district. But was that to 
be transferred to a Common Poor Fund ? 
Were the people throughout London 
willing to bear the risk of that ex periment, 
and to contribute to the special lighting 
of a portion of the borough of St. 
Pancras ? Were the people of St. 
Pancras not to reap the benefit of their 
enterprise, assuming this installation to 
turn out a success? He doubted, also, 
whether the principle of the Common 
Poor Fund could be practically applied to 
sewerage in relation to building specula- 
tions in new neighbourhoods. He was 
surprised to hear his hon, Friend 
appeal for sympathy to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
in asking for grants in aid. If there 
was one man in the House who had 
denounced the bad policy of grants in 
aid that man was the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He did not think they could do 
much in the matter in the shape of grants 
in aid, When the Government dealt 
with District Councils, as he trusted they 
would in London before long, if not in 
this Session in the next, he hoped they 
would consider the policy of diseri- 
minating between the expenditure which 
was to be put on the whole of London 
and the expenditure which was to 
be raised locally. He admitted that it 
appeared hard that some of the rich 
parishes should escape to the extent they 
did, and that some of the poor parishes 
should be punished to the extent he knew 
they were, and therefore he would not 
object to some safe extension of the 
principle favoured by the hon. Member 
as a temporary expedient, and he believed 
it would be a relief which would be 


appreciated by the people; but above 
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all this must be borne in mind the policy 
of keeping the expenditure of the money 
under the control of the people who paid 
it, and of dividing the work between 
Central and District Authorities, with a 
view to keeping the government and 
finance of London on safe and sound 
lines. —[ Cheers. } 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, he noticed that the hon. Mover and 
Seconder of the Resolution laid great em- 
phasis on what they described as a car- 
dinal and crucial question which they 
said was especially before their con- 
stituents when they returned such a large 
number of Progressive members to the 
London County Council. He believed it 
was true that the success of those candi- 
dates for the London County Council 
was due, to a great extent, to the pro- 
mises which those colleagues of his gave, 
that they would do what they could— 
though he thought it was very little—in 
that arena so to vary the incidence of 
taxation that it would fall in a different 
way to what it did at present. But he 
wished to point out that there was a very 
great difference between varying the in- 
cidence of taxation and arguing for the 
equalisation of rates. This question had 
been a little obscured by its having 
been presented to the House as a 
question between rich and poor. It 
was by no means a question between 
rich and poor, The Return which was 
presented to Parliament in June last year, 
on the Motion of the Member for Bethnal 
Green, showed that the rates did not at 
all vary according to wealth and poverty. 
He found that the rates for Hammer- 
smith and Fulham—not very poor dis- 
tricts — were 6s. 3d., or within 1d. 
of the highest amount; whereas the 
rates for Mile End Old Town and Lam- 
beth were 5s. 9d. and ds. 10d., and 
Clerkenwell 5s. 4d. He was not con- 
cerned to deny that there was a very 
considerable discrepancy between the 
amount of the various rates; but 
he thought that before Parliament 
committed itself to such a drastic pro- 
posal as was involved in the Resolution, 
it was well to see what had been the 
causes which had contributed to these 
various discrepancies in the rates. He 
found from the Return that the total 
value of rates levied in the Metro- 
polis during the year ending 25th March, 
1891, was £8,406,414 on a total rate- 
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able value of £31,630,017, or an average 
rate of nearly 5s. 4d. in the £1. 
Looking into the figures still fur- 
ther, he found there were 13 out of the 
27 districts which were above the aver- 
age, 12 below the average, and two whose 
rates were exactly the average. The 
margins above and below the average 
were considerable ; but when he inquired 
into the causes of the discrepancies, he 
found they furnished of themselves the 
strongest possible argument against the 
Resolution. The causes were almost 
entirely those which they were justified 
in describing as being absolutely within 
the control of the Local Bodies. To 
give an example. Taking the parishes 
of Lambeth and Mile End, he found that 
their total rating was practically identical 
for the purposes of calculations, respec- 
tively 5s. 10d. and 5s. 9d. in the £1; 
but while there was a discrepancy of 
only id., the poor rate for Lambeth was 
3s. 7d., and for Mile End it was only 
3s. 3d. He cited that in order to show 
that whilst there was a difference of 4d. 
in the £1 in the poor rate of the parishes 
of Lambeth and Mile End, there 
was a difference of only Id. in the 
total rating, showing clearly that the 
amounts spent on what he might call 
local reforms—lighting, paving, street 
cleaning, and other expenses — were 
those which were entirely within the 
control of the particular local administra- 
tion, and which would be very lavishly 
and irresponsibly administered if complete 
equalisation were to be sanctioned for 
one moment. As regarded the poor 
rate, a great contribution towards the 
equalisation of the charge for the poor 
was made by the Local Government Act 
of 1888, which provided for a contribu- 
tion of 4d. per day per head for each in- 
door pauper, payable out of the county 
rate. The effect of the payment of that 
county rate had been towards the equali- 
sation of the rates. In the parish of 


St. George’s-in-the-East the  contri- 
bution from the London County 


Council for paupers was 12d. in 
the £1, owing to the large number of 
poor, while in the City of London 
it was only gd. in the £1, owing 
to the small number of poor. The 
result of the discrepancy was that the 
couniy rate levied in the City of London 
was 12$d., whilst the rate levied in St. 
George’s-in-the-East was a trifle less than 


Mr. B. L. Cohen 
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1}d. So much for the statistical portion 
of the case ; there remained the ethical 
or, perhaps, the equitable aspect of the 
question. The House might be aware 
that the incidence of local taxation 
formed the subject of a most able Report 
by the Local Government and Taxation 
Committee of the London County 
Council, presented to the Council in 
November, 1891, by Lord Hobhouse, 
who laid it down that local needs should 
be met, to a large extent, out of the 
value of local property, and that the 
persons who receive the benefit of local 
property should contribute to the local 
needs each his fair share. With that 
wholesome canon he respectfully agreed, 
but he thought the House would see 
that the Resolution directly violated it, 
Besides the equitable aspect of the ques- 
tion, as laid down by Lord Hobhouse, 
there was also an economic point of view, 
powerfully emphasised by the Member for 
St. Pancras, who last addressed the 
House. If there be any divisions of the 
County of London which were economi- 
cally administered, they would have a 
stimulus to extravagance ; and if there be 
any which were extravagant, they would 
have the pressure withdrawn, which 
would influence them to be economical. 
Finally, he came to the question of who 
was to be the Body upon whom was to 
be cast the duty, and the responsibility 
of levying this rate. He imagined they 
would be told it was the London County 
Council, of which he had had the honour 
to be a member since it was first insti- 
tuted. He dared say it would undertake 
that duty ; he never knew it refuse to 
undertake anything. The profession of 
“undertaker ” was one which it particu- 
larly cultivated. But was it wise to 
concentrate this vast duty on one 
Body, be it ever so powerful or able, 
and was this the moment to legis- 
late in the direction of such undue 
centralisation ? They bore in mind 
the measure promised in the Queen’s 
Speech dealing with District and Parish 
Councils, and the Prime Minister told 
them on the first night of the Debate 
on the Address that great expectations 
were formed concerning those Local 
Bodies. But the hon. Member who moved 
the Resolution could not share those ex- 
pectations, as the Resolution went to 
deprive them of their first and chief 
duty, that of controlling the expenditure 
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and levying the rate in the district they 


would govern. Were it not that they 
were accustomed to inconsistency in the 
Party opposite, he should say that one of 
the most astonishing features of this De- 
bate was that a Resolution such as they 
were debating, which, above all others, 
was opposed to and almost subversive of 
Home Rule, should be supported by the 
opposite side. He believed the principle 
of Local Government in its truest, wisest, 
broadest, and safest sense, was attacked by 
the Resolution which was now under 
consideration, and which he sincerely 
hoped would be rejected by « decisive 
majority. 

Mr. W. SAUNDERS (Newington, 
Walworth) said, that in adjusting the 
incidence of taxation in Loudon it would 
be necessary to consider not merely what 
was equitable between one district 
and another, but also what was 
equitable between one ratepayer and 


another in the same district. It was in 
those inequalities between ratepayers 
that the greatest evil resulted. If hon. 


Members who resided in the metropolitan 
area would consult the valuation lists 
in their own parishes they would find 
incidence that would surprise them. In 
his own parish a millionaire who enjoyed 
10 acres of land around his house as gardens 
and pleasure ground was rated for those 
10 acres, which were worth £2,000 per 
acre, at £40 per annum, whereas a man 
of business, occupying two-thirds of an 
acre of land around his house in an ad- 
joining locality, was rated at £60 for that 
portion of land. The hon. Member for 
East Islington told the House that this 
was not a question between the rich and 
the poor, He would, indeed, it were not 
so. But how could the hon, Member 
explain such facts as he would now bring 
before him? An owner of 30 or 40 acres 
of land in his parish died, and the 
land around his house had been pur- 
chased by the Artisans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany. During the owner's life it was 
rated at £4 per acre, but the moment it 
came into the possession of the working 
classes that identical land was rated,in addi- 
tion to the value of the building, at £80 
per acre. There could be no Member of 
the House who would not desire to adjust 
inequalities of that kind, and he sincerely 
hoped there would be cordial co-opera- 
tion between Her Majesty's Government 
and the London County Council in re- 
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ference to this matter. The London 
County Council thought it their duty to 
examine the lists which were made at the 
last Quinquennial Valuation, and most 
surprising facts came under their notice, 
They discovered that the under-assess- 
ments, mostly of large properties in 
London, amounted to £2,000,000; so 
that, at the present moment, the poorer 
ratepayers of London were paying 
£10,000 a week, or £500,000 a year in 
consequence of the under-assessments 
of very large properties. Those pro- 
perties consisted, to a very large extent, 
of mausions ; but he might mention that 
the Bank of England was enormously 
under-rated, and nearly all the property 
of the City Companies in London was 
rated very far below what it ought to be. 
The County Couneil had been opposed 
at every turn, and the action they had 
taken had resulted mainly in enormous 
benefit to the lawyers. This was a case 
in which they wanted the assistance of 
the Government. They saw large pro- 
perties under-assessed and small pro- 
perties fully rated. A case was brought 
under his notice this week by a Member 
of this House, who explained to him that 
a mansion of very great cost was rated 
at £2,100 per annum, whereas a factory 


(Metropolis ). 


in the same district, which cost far 
less than the mansion, was _ rated 
at £29,000. These were inequalities 


which they wanted to adjust, and he be- 
lieved that by the hearty co-operation of 
the Government and the County Council 
the adjustment, so far as the Metropolis 
was concerned, might very properly and 
easily be made. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had made a speech which 
was really directed to assessments and 
not to inequality of rating. Sup- 
posing that this proposal was carried, and 
the Government lent their authority to 
some such measure as was indicated in 
the Motion, the inequalities which the 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned would 
not be altered, but the assessments would 
remain exactly the same. This was a 
question which had nothing to do with 
rich and poor, although he was very 
sorry to say that the speeches, with the 
exception of that ef the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras, had all been in the 
nature of an attack upon the rich. This 
was simply a question of busiuess, and 
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that being so he ventured to think that 
the old Liberal maxim that taxation 
should go with representation was one 
to which they should give due considera- 
tion. In order to carry out that maxim 
they would have to create some Central 
Authority, and that was the reason, he 
supposed, why they had heard nothing 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite as to this 
Central Authority because the aim of 
the Government and its supporters was 
decentralisation and not centralisation. 
One of the great remedies for agricultural 
distress which had been suggested by 
one of the Members of the Government 
in a speech delivered some time ago 
was Parish Councils. He did not him- 
self think that Parish Councils would do 
much to improve the position of the 
farmer. If they were going to establish 
Parish Councils the first thing they 
ought not to do was to take the power 
of raising money and the rules out of 
their hands. Supposing this measure 
should come about, what would be the 
result ? Poor parishes would be able 
to spend a large sum of money over 
which the people who provided that 
money would have no control whatever. 
He contended that directly they took the 
control of the purse out of the hands of 
the people who provided the money, and 
put it into the hands of the people wdo 
did not provide the money, not only 
waste and extravagance, but even per- 
haps corruption would ensue. 

*Sr J. BLUNDELL MAPLE 
(Camberwell, Dulwich) thought every 
Member on his side of the House who 
sat for the Metropolis would agree that 
if it was possible, without injustice, 
to give a benefit to the poor 
districts by the equalisation of rates it 
should be done. But how they were to 
do so was another question. They 
knew very well that as regarded the 
poor rate there was little or nothing to 
complain about. They knew that 
matters such as fire brigade expenses, 
registration fees, compensation to officers, 
vaccination fees, &c., and all subjects 
nearly, came out of the common purse, 
except matters of lighting, dust, and 
sewers. Nearly all other subjects were 
already equalised. Now, in St. Pancras 
they had a very large electric light 
installation for the supply of all who 
desired it, and for lighting the streets. 
Did hon. Members propose to hand over 
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the lighting to the London County 
Council ? Would not Bethnal Green 
and Shoreditch want to be lighted by the 
electric light? Where were they going 
to stop? Again, there was the question 
of the paving of the streets. They 
could afford in St. Paneras to levy an 
extra rate for wood paving; but if there 
was a common fund, every back street in 
London would be asking to be paved 
with wood, and there would be no limit 
to the extravagance of the City as a 
whole. He believed that the Vestries in 
London and the Boards of Guardians 
did their best to manage the affairs of 
the different localities, and, generally 
speaking, they did it most satisfactorily. 
But if it was nobody’s business and 
nobody's responsibility to look after the 
rates, extravagance would exist in all 
quarters. He had been looking through 
the expenditure of the different localities 
for 1891. He found that even in the 
locality of Bethnal Green they were 
most genereus. They gave to the Vestry 
clerk, for instance, £700 a year, whereas 
in Chelsea they gave their Vestry clerk 
£515 per year. If the whole of the 
rates of London, however, were to go 
into one common bag, they all knew 
what would be the result. Vestry 
clerks would then none of them get less 
than £1,000 a year to begin with, with a 
large increasing scale. He was sure it 
was not necessary the House should be 
detained much longer with this question. 
They were all unanimous in regard to 
the general terms in which this Resolu- 
tion was drawn ; and they on that side 
of the House were not opposed to any 
equalisation of rates provided that 
that equalisation or contribution towards 
equalisation was done in such a wey as 
not to bring discredit or injustice upon 
any class of the community. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I shall only interpose for a 
very few minutes between the House 
and the decision which it wishes to 
arrive at. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down rather startled me 
by winding up with saying that ell 
agreed in accepting the principle of 
the Resolution, although his speech was, 
in fact, couched in terms to show that 
the Resolution was impracticable and 
impossible. I should like the House 
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to understand that, so far as the 
words upon the Paper are concerned, 
and I think so far as the intentions 
of the Mover and Seconder of the 
Resolution were fully explained, this 
proposal has nothing whatever to do 
with the Poor Law. We need not 
trouble our heads about the management 
of the Poor Law in the Metropolis, 
about a Common Poor Fund, or about the 
mode in which the wealthy parishes in 
the Metropolis do undoubtedly contribute 
in aid of the poor parishes. But I 
should be slow not to recognise the 
value of the existing present system and 
not to recognise the value of what my 
predecessor did in 1888 for the Poor 
Law, when he made a grantof 4d. 
per head towards the poor of the 
Metropolis, whieh I thiak most jast and 
fair, Just let me ask the House in one 
sentence what the principle of the 
Resolution is? The principle of the 
Resolution is that London is one great 
city, ome community, one municipality, 
having common interests, and therefore 
liable to common burdens for the dis- 
charge of common duties. It is no 
question as between rich and poor, but 
the principle which my hon. Friend 
wishes the House to adopt is that there 
shall be a community of bardens in 
London in the same manner—they do not 
even ask to the same extent, but in the 
same manner—as exists in all other 
Municipalities. Hon. Members — op- 
posite have dealt with roads and 
lighting as if the proposition was 
that there was to be one com- 
mon purse out of which all the 
streets of London were to be paved with 
wood, no matter what the locality ; and 
all lighted with electricity, no matter 
what the requirements might be. If it 
were so, that would be a proposition open 
to severe criticism, but that is not the 
proposition of London Members at all. 
What they have based their case upon is 
the principle that London is one ; and 
let me tell the House, as the responsible 
Minister for Health in this country, it is 
of vital importance to St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and St. George’s-in- 
the-East that they should be as one. 
You cannot draw a cordon between the 
rich and the poor in that sense. It is our 
common interest that the health of 
London should be equally safeguarded, 
to say nothing of our duty to those 
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whose capital consists in their health 
and nothing else, that they should’ 
have that fair contribution whiclic 
the whole community can give, im order 
to preserve that state of health. The 
state of things in London which is now 
complained of has grown up from the 
gradual aggregation of London, and 
from the sad neglect of this House and 
of Parliament in not giving to London 
that self-government and those muni- 
cipal institutions which every other part 
of the Kingdom possesses. I quite agree 
that London should have a distinct as 
well as a general system of government ; 
and if the present Government remain 
responsible for the affairs of the country, 
I have no doubt they will submit a 
scheme for the complete unification of 
London, and also a system for distri 
buting amongst the various localities of 
London those separate powers of adminis- 
tration which are best administered in 
localities for efficiency and economy. 
This principle is no new principle. 
Already we have £8,000,000 of taxatiom 
in London, £5,000,000 of which are 
already administered upon the principle 
criticised to-day, and if it is good for 
£5,000,000 why should it not be 
good for the £3,000,000? There is 
no complaint of extravagance from the 
present principle. One hon. Gentleman 
has drawn a terrible picture of the re- 
sult of a common fund, and of the County 
Council handing out money to localities 
regardless of requirements. That is not 
the principle upon which the House is 
asked to proceed or which prevails at 
present, Let us deal with the case of a 
Common Poor Fund. There is no handing 
round of a certain sum of money to each 
locality. What the Local Government 
Board does is this : They ascertain what 
is the entire amount necessary to be 
produced for the whole of London, and 
what that represents at a rate of so much 
in the £1, They say to one parish, 
say St. George’s, Hanover Square, for 
instance, your contribution ought to be 
so much, your share out of the fund so 
much, and you hand over to the Local 
Government Board—which is a sort of 
Clearing House—the difference, if against 
you, somuch. If St. George’s-in-the- 
East, or the other side of London, is on 
the other side of the account, they have 
to receive so much, and, therefore, there 
is no handing out of money out of the 
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Common Fund, but simply a Clearing 
House arrangement, so to speak, of local 
taxation which continues to be 
administered locally in the manner for 
which hon. Gentlemen contend. So far 
as the Government are concerned, I say 
frankly we accept the principle of this 
Resolution. We believe the time has 
arrived for a further equalisation of 
rating. We pledge ourselves to no 
machinery ; we pledge ourselves to no 
details. I do not disguise from the 
House that this is a very difficult ques- 
tion properly, completely, and satis- 
factorily to work out. Perhaps I may 
not be considered guilty of egotism if I 
say that at this moment I am at work 
on this question. I am endeavouring to 
consider it in all its bearings, and the 
House will admit that I have a good deal 
on my shoulders just now, whilst I am 
sure the London Members willafford me 
that consideration which I think I have 
aright to claim. I will proceed with 
this matter as rapidly as I possibly can, 
and I will endeavour to prepare a scheme 
which will stand the test of criticism and 
which will carry out what they desire with- 
out inflicting any injustice upon any 
locality. That, shortly and simply, is the 
ease I wish to put to the House. I 
think it is very unnecessary to introduce 
into a question of this sort those clap-trap 
remarks about sewers which came from a 
certain section of the House. We have 
our Party conflicts ; but when you come 
to deal with the administration of the 
great Metropolis of London, when you 
are dealing with the carrying out of that 
administration on fair, equitable, and just 
grounds, I am sure the present Govern- 
ment are entitled to claim the credit of 
being actuated by honest and straight- 
forward intentions in their policy which 
we, on our part, never denied to the late 
Government. I do not accept the view 
of the hon. Member for the City at all. 
I say the principle he has laid down is 
in direct antagonism to the principle that 
has prevailed in every other Municipality 
in the world—the principle that a 
Municipality is one and has common 
interests, and that those common interests 
are best served by an equal distribution 
of the burdens, and having the expendi- 
ture under proper central and local 
control. We accept that principle, and 
we think the time has arrived for its 
further development. The details will 
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require most careful consideration. It is 
not necessary to assert that there will be 
either injustice, extravagance, or an 
imaginary raising of salary all round, 
All these things are trivial and unworthy 
of the Debate, and, so far as the London 
County Council was concerned, I think 
it was very unfair to them, because if 
they have erred at all in reference to the 
remuneration of their servants, it has not 
been an error in the direction of ex- 
travagance. I think no Public Body, in 
London or elsewhere, has administered 
that part of the-machinery with a greater 
regard to economy than the London 
County Council. But that, perhaps, is 
beside the question. My hon. Friend 
does not ask us to accept the principle 
that anything is to be handed over to the 
London County Council. No increase 
of power is to be conferred upon them, 
therefore that terribly abused Body may 
be left out of consideration. He asks 
the House to accept the principle—broad, 
elear, and distinct—that there ought to 
be a further equalisation of rating in the 
Metropolis. Hf the House accepts that 
priaciple, it will then become the duty of 
the responsible Government of the day 
to consider what is the wisest and best 
mode of carrying out that proposition. 
*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House 
for long, but I would like to say a few 
words on this very important subject. 
The matter is one that requires to be 
considered with extreme care, and 
should receive the attention of the 
Government. I am glad to notice 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has done justice to the arguments which 
have been addressed to the House from 
this side, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the Government are personally 
looking into the whole subject. I think, 
and I understand, that if this Resolution 
be adopted, they will consider them- 
selves bound to do what they can to give 
proper and just effect to its terms. 
I am anxious to congratulate my 
hon. Friends of the Unionist Party 
upon the fact that this Debate has pro- 
duced ene or two important admissions 
from gentlemen opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in referring to the work that 
was done by the late Government, did 
not altogether follow the views that we 
have heard in the country. We were 
told in the country that an enormous 
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sum was given by the late Govern- 
ment to the landlords, Yet to-night 
we find the right hon. Gentleman 


opposite, the head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and a responsible Minister, 
stating that it is the intention of the 
Government to follow somewhat similar 
lines to those of the late Government, 
and reminding the House that the late 
Government gave large sums in relief of 
rates. It is now admitted that the ques- 
tion of rating is not one for landlords 
alone ; it is one for tenants and landlords. 
This is the first time we have been told 
that we have done anything for the 
working classes, and we welcome this 
tardy admission. [Mr. H. H. FowLer 
dissented.] I am not referring to the right 
hon. Gentleman, who dissents, but to the 
hon. Members behind him, who stated 
in the country that we never did any- 
thing for the wage earners, but devoted 
all our attention to the landlords. We 
have heard the views expressed this 
evening with great gratification indeed ; 
and { only wish hon. Gentlemen would 
speak outside this House as they do in 
it, I have only to add that we 
on this side accept the principle 
of this Resolution. We have no inten- 
tion of dividing the House upon it. We 
cordially and heartily endorse the spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman has 
met the Resolution. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL ( Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, the subject of the Resolution 
was one in which he had taken a great 
interest, and he could not avoid express- 
ing his pleasure at the attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke for the 
Government. The speech would be read 
with great satisfaction by the ratepayers 
of London. But they would be anxious 
t» know when something was to be done 
to relieve them from the burdens under 
which they suffered. Hehoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to com- 
plete his scheme and introduce a Bill 
during the present Session. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That provision ought to be 
made for further equalising the rates 
throughout the Metropolis. 
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Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” : 

TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION (STATE 
AID). 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
moved the following Amendment :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 

desirable that a National State-aided system of 
Superannuation for Teachers in Public Elemen- 
tary Schools in England and Wales should be 
established at an early date.” 
He said he rose at an _ inconvenient 
hour, perhaps (8.40); but he also rose 
with some anxiety, because he 
knew how anxious a large num- 
ber of persons were regarding the ques- 
tion, and he was conscious, also, of the 
intensity of the hope with which they 
regarded the proceedings of the 
House this evening, when in the 
terms of his Resolution he — said 
“an early date” he did not mean to 
pledge the House to any particular time ; 
and if there should be any objection to 
these words they could be easily omitted. 
The point was really to obtain the 
general sanction of the House to the 
principle, at least, of a scheme for the 
superannuation of teachers in England 
and Wales. It would be in the recollee- 
tion of the House that very early in the 
Session he put a question to the Vice 
President of the Council who was the 
Minister for Education on this subject, 
and he was told that the matter was one 
of great importance, that it would in- 
volve a large expenditure of money, and 
that no hope could be held out that there 
would be time to deal with it during the 
present Session. - He hoped that did not 
imply that the House was unprepared 
to take the great matter up when the 
time arrived. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sir R. TEMPLE said that, in spite of 
the answer he had received from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he trusted that 
the House would on this occasion 
acknowledge the general principle of the 
scheme without pledging itself to carry 
it into effect at any particulardate. The 
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late Parliament appointed a Select Com- 
mittee, which sat for two Sessions and 
acknowledged the principle, and he 
hoped and trusted that the present 
Parliament would accept the policy 
ef its predecessor, because he must 
remind kis Parliamentary comrades 
that if they expected that their authority 
would be acknowledged by their suc- 
cessors, they ought to show some respect 
for the authority of their predecessors. 
Now, the Select Committee appointed 
by the last Parliament, which was 
composed of Members carefully chosen 
from both sides of the House for their 
educational ability, sat for two con- 
secutive Sessions. They took the evi- 
dence of the very best educationalists 
throughout the country. They consulted 
Mr. Sutton, the Government Actuary for 
the Friendly. Societies, who was especially 
selected for that purpose, and he was 
glad to record his testimony of the value 
of Mr. Sutton’s services and of the 
elaborate and exhaustive inquiry which 
that gentleman made. An elaborate 
Report was presented ; the matter 
was worked out by the Members 
of the Committee by the sweat 
of their brows. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present head of the 
Education Department was a prominent 
Member of the Committee. Therefore he 
(Sir R. Temple) was introducing the 
subject under peculiarly favourable 
auspices. At this moment there were 
some 107,000 persons, including pupil 
teachers, engaged in elementary teaching, 
and they represented the teaching power 
for some 30,000 schools ; but it was not 
to be supposed that all these persons 
came within the scheme, which was 
carefully limited to certificated teachers, 
who numbered 50,000 only, though that, 
indeed, was a number large enough. 
Now, these certificated teachers felt with 
the utmost anxiety that some superan- 
nuation scheme should be passed, and 
they were prepared to submit to very 
heavy sacrifices, or, at least, sacrifices 
which would be heavy to them. As 
regarded the policy of superannuating 
teachers, he might argue that there were 
personal reasons in favour of it, be- 
cause these persons formed a most 
useful, meritorious, and interesting class. 
He hoped that the House would have 
pity upon their narrow circumstances, 
and extend a merciful consideration to 
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all their toils, cares, and anxieties. There 
was no class of persons who deserved 
better the favour of Parliament than 
they did. But there was a further and 
equally great reason—namely, a public 
and governmental policy, because it was 
well-known to all educationalists that, 
after a certain time of life the teacher 
man or weman, lost his or her mental 
alertness, brightness, and vivacity, and 
ceased to be as efficient a teacher as he 
or she once was. Consequently, there 
were complaints already rising, and, in- 
deed, they had arisen in the past, re- 
garding the deterioration of a large num- 
ber of our teachers as they advanced in 
life through no fault whatever of their 
own. The difficulty was not so great 
20 or 30 years ago, when our schools 
were hardly one-third of their present 
number ; but now that our schools had 
multiplied all overthe land, this difficulty 
was increasing, and would sliortly affect 
seriously the efficiency of the schools and 
imperil their educational vigour. There- 
fore, if they were to maintainvhe teach- 
ing strength of their teaching staff, there 
must be some mode of superannuation, 
because it was impossible to discharge 
and throw upon the world the teachers as 
they advanced in life. Of course, it 
it would be said, “ Why should not the 
teachers provide superannuation for 
themselves 7” Well, in the first place, 
their salaries were, unhappily, small, 
The House would be surprised if he went 
into details and showed how many 
teachers received salaries less than £50, 
£60, £70, and £80 a year. It was an 
extraordinary instance of the cheapness 
of purely intellectual Jabour in this 
country as compared with manual and 
skilled labour. And they had the fact 
that whether the teachers as a 
body ought to do so or not— 
he did not say they would not, be- 
cause he believed that they would if they 
could—they did not make provision for 
old age. In their case there was almost a 
total absence of such provision. That 
was a fact which could not be denied, 
and they might almost say that unless 
some provision were made by State inter- 
vention many of the teachers would be 
brought in penury to the grave. Thus 
there was a real necessity for State in- 
tervention, and of such intervention they 
had not to go far to seek for examples. 
He believed that in almost every other 
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nation on the Continent of Europe that 
had a system of State education had also 
a system of superannuation added to it. 
In England, whether it was a Department 
of the Government Service, or a firm, or 
large Corporation, or Company, they 
all had a system of this kind. The 
Education Department for England and 
Wales, in fact, was one of the few De- 
partments that had gone on up to the 
present time destitute of a superannua- 
tion system. Having said so much by 
the way of general preface in favour of 
the scheme, he would in a few brief 
words explain the principles of the 
plan as proposed by the Select Com- 
mittee which reported last Session. In 
the first place, they proposed a 
compulsory organisation—that was to 
say, an organisation which every 
future teacher must join. Then there 
was to be a subscription, of course, for 
the teachers and a subvention from the 
State. Two superannuation funds would 
consequently be established, one by the 
teachers and the other by the State. 
The one by the teachers would, of course, 
be managed by the Education Depart- 
ment, but, besides that, a second fund 
would be set up by the State itself. 
Though the system would be compulsory 
in the case of teachers appointed after a 
certain date, it would be optional as re- 
garded existing teachers. It would be 
impossible to compel persons to enter a 
system who had not been engaged thereto 
on their entrance into the service. The 
subscriptions from existing teachers, as 
he would presently show, would be 
alifferent to those from future teachers. 
The rate of subscription for the 
teachers would be reckoned at about 4 to 
5 per cent. on their salaries. This would 
be a heavy rate considering the small 
salaries which were paid to the great 
majority of teachers. The subscriptions 
and the subvention together were ex- 
pected to provide a pittance only for the 
lower-paid teachers, and a bare sub- 
sistence for those who were better paid. 
It would be found that the Government 
subvention offered to the teachers was 
but slight, though he admitted that 
it would prove costly on the whole. He 
did not conceal that from the House. 
Then as regarded the age of retirement, 
that would be made compulsory. The 
age proposed was really too late for 
educational proficiency, that was to say, 
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we should be retaining men and women 
in the service longer than they ought to 
stay if they were to teach with the energy 
he had already described. It was, no 
doubt, a hard condition for the teachers 
that they should be obliged to stay so 
long in the service in order to earn their 
pensions, but if we made the age earlier 
it would be too costly for the State, and 
would provide but too small a pension 
for the teachers. Nobody but those 
accustomed to actuarial figures could 
realise the difference which five years 
made when they got past 50 to the pen- 
sion which a subscription would purchase, 
so they would propose an earlier age of 
retirement than the compulsory one, but 
that would be optional, and those who 
availed themselves of it would have to 
accept a reduced superannuation. Thus 
the two considerations would reflect oné 
upon the other. To the teachers who 
would say that the provision they pro- 
posed was too low, they would say, 
“ Ah, but look at the heavy cost involved 
to the State.” To the House who might 
be inclined to murmur at the cost in- 
volved to the Treasury, he would reply, 
“ Yes, but look at the narrowness of the 
provision which we have ventured to 
recommend.” ‘Thus these two considera- 
tions acted and reacted on each other, 
and one was justified by the other. He 
might add that they had not included in 
the scheme any provision for what was 
only too well known by the ominous 
name of “ break-down.” That was to 
say, they did not recommend any plan 
for those who were compelled to retire 
through ill-health through no fault of 
their own before the pensionable age, 
They had to their great regret found it 
difficult to make any such recommenda- 
tion for this reason, that they could not 
reckon the cost. They had no actuarial 
data, and they hesitated to submit 
anything to the House which could not 
be justified in the presence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Besides, 
the Reference to the Committee was as to 
superannuation, and when they got to 
the question of a break-down they 
travelled beyond the limit of that Refer- 
ence. Such were the main ideas which 
were in the minds of the Committee, 
They formed their scheme, in consultation 
with the Government actuary. He 
would now go into the business details, 
for hon. Members would at once say to 











him, “ All you have adduced is very 
fine in its way, the principles are undeni- 
able, the groundwork is irrefragable, but 
what exactly do you propose; what 
are the rates and subscriptions ; what 
are the benefits ; what are the rates 
of the Government subvention ; above 
all, what will the cost of it be 
ultimately to the Treasury?” Now, 
these several points he must advert to in 
the following order :—First, the subscrip- 
tions from the teachers ; secondly, the 
subvention from the Government; 
thirdly, the benefits to be secured by the 
subscriptions and subvention together ; 
fourthly, the conditions ; fifthly, the cost 
to the State. Let hon. Members remem- 
ber that the scheme referred only to 
certificated teachers, and it was assumed 
that the men entered the service at 23 
years of age, and the women at 22. 
With regard to the definition of “ future 
teachers,” it would include those who 
were appointed after a certain date ; but, 
in order to lighten the financial burden, 
they included in that category all the 
juniors now in the service and those who 
had less than ten years’ service. The 
object was to lessen the category of 
existing teachers, because, as he would 
show, they were obliged to offer to them 
terms more favourable than those offered 
to future teachers. With regard to sub- 
scriptions, they preposed that every man 
should pay £3 annually, and every 
woman £2. This applied to all, what- 
ever their salary might be, but those who 
enjoyed salaries of “£80 a year and up- 
wards were to pay £1 for every £25 ; 
that was, in fact, about 4 per cent. on 
the salaries all round. That was the 
calculation of the Committee, and he 
submitted that that was a heavy 
deduction. These deductions for men 
and women together would amount to 
over £150,000 annually. It would be 
nearer £175,000, in fact, and the House 
would admit that that was a large sum 
to deduct from the elementary teachers. 
He might be asked how he proposed 
that this sum should be collected from 
the 50,000 teachers scattered all over 
the country. It would be deducted 
from the Government grant to every 
school, and the managers would have 
confided to them the duty, which he was 
sure they could be trusted to execute, of 
seeing that the proper deduction was 
made from the salaries. As regarded the 
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existing teachers who joined the fund 
optionally—an option, indeed, which 
would be universally availed of—they 
would pay the £3 and the £2 annually 
as before. After considerable considera- 
tion, the Committee had been unable to 
propose anything in the way of back 
payments. It was impossible to expect 
people, who only receive a salary equal 
to their wants in a respectable position in 
life, to pay up any large sum on account 
of back payments which they had never 
expected to be asked to pay. But still, if 
any of them should be willing to pay 
down a sum in order to purchase a larger 
pension than they would otherwise obtain, 
it was proposed to allow them to pay 
the sum into the fund on the condi- 
tion that they should not be able 
thereby to purchase by this subscription 
a pension of more than £100 a year. 
These terms were undoubtedly easy for 
existing teachers as compared with 
future teachers, but it was impossible to 
omit existing teachers from the general 
scheme. Their case, no doubt, consti- 
tuted a difficulty, but that difficulty must 
be faced, because these teachers were a 
most meritorious body of people ; they 
formed an advanced and _ influential 
section of the teaching body of England, 
and their claims, hopes, and aspirations 
could not be overlooked. He came now 
to the Stale subvention. It was pro- 
posed that for future teachers, when they 
arrived at a pensionable age, 10s. a year 
should be allowed for each year of their 
service. For existing teachers a sum of 
10s. annually would be allowed after they 
had joined the fund. The great point 
with regard to existing teachers was that 
they would receive a pension equal to 
£1 a year for 30 years of service and up- 
wards. This would apply to both men 
and women. As to those who had 
served less than 30 years, it was pro- 
posed that they should receive a pension 
at the rate of 15s. for each year. Next, 
the benefits would consist of the actuarial 
value of subscriptions plus the State sub- 
vention already described. The House 
might like to have an example of how 
this would work. For all those who re- 
ceived salaries of less than £80 a year, 
the men would receive a pension of £23 
from the subscription and £18 from the 
State subvention, or say £43 or £44 per 
annum altogether. Surely this was a 
modest and humble pension. The women 
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would receive a pension of £11 from sub- 
scriptions and £16 from subvention, or 
£27 altogether, which was less even 
than a humble and modest superannua- 
tion. And, on the whole, about half 
of this would be derived from the 
annuitants’ own subscriptions, This 
very low superannuation would comprise 
fully one-half of the total number of cer- 
tificated teachers, or 25,000. The 
other, or better paid, half might, by their 
own subscriptions, only without any 
State subvention, be able to purchase 
pensions of from £70 to £90 a year. It 
would be found that the possibility of a 
man or woman obtaining a pension of 
£100 a year would be extremely rare. 
As to the benefits to be received by 
the existing teachers, the men would re- 
ceive from £26 to £41 superannuation, 
and the women from £15 to £29. He 
asked the House whether anyone could 
propose to give less to people who were 
highly qualified and certificated, and 
who had spent their lives in the work 
of the education of the country. With 
regard to the conditions attached to the 
scheme, the men were to be retired com- 
pulsorily at 60 years of age, and the 
women at 55 years of age. He was sure 
the House would agree that it was but 
right to superannuate women a little 
earlier than men, considering the com- 
parative tenderness and delicacy of 
their physique and the amount of 
nervous tension to which they were sub- 
jected. It was also proposed to give an 
option of retiring five years earlier, but 
in that case there would be reduced 
superannuation, and it would be found 
that the reduction would be so great 
that most teachers would probably be 
deterred from availing themselves of such 
option. The question of allowing 
teachers to withdraw from the service and 
to receive back either the whole or part 
of their subscriptions had been carefully 
considered. This was a matter which 
greatly interested the teaching world, for 
the House might be surprised to hear 
that 2,500 persons retired annually—the 
women no doubt largely upon marriage. 
It was proposed that if they retired with 
less than 10 years’ service and in good 
health, they should be allowed to obtain 
repayment of their subscriptions subject 
to a certain deduction for cost of manage- 
ment. No other rebate was proposed— 
not even upon death, because it was 
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contended that the plan was for super- 
annuation only, and did not touch life 
assurance. No doubt the teachers would 
be somewhat disappointed at this, but he 
was sure the House would see that the 
cost of what was proposed was so great 
that it was impossible to recommend 
anything more than was recommended. 
He now came to the last point—namely, 
the cost. The estimate of expenditure 
was based upon the actuarial calculations 
of Mr. Sutton, than whom he submitted 
it was impossible to find a higher 
authority in England. It was assumed 
after careful inquiry by the Educational 
Authorities, that 1,000 mer and 1,500 
women, or 2,500 teachers in all, retired 
annually. As regarded future teachers, 
the charge would begin of course at a 
very small sum and would rise gradually 
until after 30 years it would amount to 
£359,000 per annum, at which amount 
it would remain permanently as far 
as the present establishment of 50,000 
teachers was concerned. This would 
amount to 5 or 6 per cent. on the present 
educational expenditure of £6,000,000 


per annum. He thought it was not 
too much to ask Parliament to add 5 


per cent. or 6 per cent. to its expenditure 
for the great public and personal objects 
which he was advocating. There would 
of course be an additional charge for the 
existing teachers. It was reckoned that 
this charge would be £191,000 annually, 
and that 17 years hence it would haverisen 
to £279,000. It would rise above this 
rate during certain decades and fall again 
during other decades, but on the whole 
it would average £279,000 for 30 years 
and then would disappear finally. Of 
course hon. Members would be inclined 
at first sight to add the one charge to 
the other and say that the total amounted 


to over £600,000 a year. He would 
remind them, however, that the two 
charges would not arise quite simul- 


taneously. While one was high the 
other would be low. When 30 years 
had passed away all the charge for the 
existing teachers would have disappeared 
and there would be only the sum of 
£359,000 left. Even £600,000 a year 
would be only 10 per cent. of our 
educational expenditure, and therefore 
the scheme would cost the State 10 
per cent. upon that expenditure for a 
limited term, and 5 per cent. after- 
wards. Hesubmitted, with all deference 
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to the august authority of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that this was the true 
way of stating a charge of this kind. He 
was quite aware that there were other 
modes of stating it. Those who wished 
to magnify it till it loomed so largely as 
to stagger the imagination, adepted this 
cheap and easy method. They took the 
whole charge for a generation or half a 
century, and by the simple process of 
multiplying the annual charge by 30 or 
50 produced a perfectly alarming total. 
Any charge, even the most modest, might 
be inflated to enormous proportions by 
this very simple arithmetical process. 
For instance, if he were to say that 
within half a century of the present 
time we should have spent £300,000,000, 
or within one generation £180,000,000, 
upon elementary education alone in 
England and Wales, it would sound 
quite alarming, but after all it only 
meant an annual expenditure of 
£6,000,000. The true way was to take 
the expenditure for each year and reckon 
its relation to the total educational ex- 
penditure of that year. Supposing that 
the figures he had given were even 
approximately correct, he submitted that 
the result was not so terrifying as some 
people imagined. Possibly, when the 
scheme came to be looked into by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this Session, or next Session, or the 
Session after, some further actuarial in- 
vestigation would show that something 
further should be added. But even sup- 
posing that the 5 per cent. in one case 
or 10 per cent. in another to which he 
had referred turned out to be 6 percent. 
or 12 per cent., there would be no 
essential difference in the proposition 
he had adumbrated to the House. 
He submitted that the figures were 
relatively moderate, and contained no 
alarming or terrifying elements whatever. 
He next craved permission to refer for a 
few moments to the break-down provision. 
The Committee admitted their inability 
to propose any plan for providing for 
those teachers who broke down from 
sickness or other infirmity during their 
term of active service, or to recommend 
any plan whereby they might receive back 
the subscriptions they had paid. Yet the 
case of those people was so very hard 
and pressing, and the justice of their claim 
was so plain, that the Committee felt that 
sooner or later something must be done 
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in the matter. Difficult as it was to 
make an exact calculation for superan- 
nuation purposes, it became still more 
troublesome to make one on the break- 
down principle, and he feared that the 
experience, based upon the establishment 
of a similar fund in another part of the 
United Kingdom, weuld not be found 
favourable to any plan of this kind. His 
own personal belief was that the only way 
of dealing with it was to allot a certain 
sum annually for the purpose, say £30,000 
or £50,000 a year, instead of the £6,000 
which was now given, and which had 
proved to be utterly inadequate. If 
£50,000 a year were placed in the 


hands of the Edueation Department 
for this object he was sure the 
right hon. Gentieman the Vice Pre- 


sident would be able satisfactorily to deal 
with the greater portion of the meritorious 
eases. ‘The sum might be voted annually 
and no difficulty need arise in connection 
with it. He thanked the House with all 
sincerity for the remarkable patience 
with which it had listened to ais laborious 
and intricate explanations. He could 
assure the House that he had laid before 
it only a small portion of the vast number 
of figures and statistics contained in the 
Committee’s Report, which. was indeed a 
perfect armoury of facts, and a quiver 
well stored with figures. It thoroughly 
deserved the careful consideration of 
every hon. Member who cared for the 
future education of the country. This 
was by no means a party question. The 
majority of the teachers possibly belonged 
to the Party to which he was politicaily 
opposed ; but that fact did not diminish 
the zeal which he and his colleagues 
entertained for their welfare. Nor did 
this question relate to any one section of 
teachers; it included the teachers of 
Board schools and of voluntary schools of 
all denominations. He did not ask the 
House te vote for any particular plan. 
He had submitted, with some detail, 
the plan of the Committee, but he had felt 
that a business assembly like that House 
would have reproached him if he had 
ventured to bring forward the matter, 
without giving some of the principal 
figures and data on which the recom- 
mendations of the Committee were based. 
And although the House might not be 
able to do anything practically in the 
matter this Session, yet if hon. Members 
would only affirm the principle they 
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would gladden the hearts and raise the 
spirits of thousands of men and women 
all over the country, who were working 
laboriously for the welfare of the rising 
generation. It would, moreover, give 
great satisfaction to a vast body of school 
managers, and to large numbers of 
ministers and others of all denominations, 
as well as to the higher dignitaries of the 
Church and State, who were interested 
in the work, and it would shed a ray of 
hope turoughout all branches of the 
Education Department. He could only, 
in conclusion, appeal to his right hon. 

Friend the Minister of Education to 
remember the work of the Committee, 
of which he was a Member, and now 
to come into line, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with those who had sat upstairs 
with him. 

*Mr. MATHER (Laneashire, 
East Gorton) said, he seconded the 
Motion with very great pleasure. He 
agreed with the last speaker that this 
was not a Party question, for the welfare 
of the children of this country, and the 
welfare especially of the children of the 
working classes, came near to the heart 
of every Member of the House. The 
teachers, too, deserved their sympathy in 
the performance of their laborious duties. 
The recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee formed a materiel part of the 
speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Kingston Division of Surrey, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have been somewhat appalled on hearing 
that in this his first year at the Treasury 
he was to be invited to find £500,000 
or more towards this superannuation 
scheme. But it was not for them to 
enter fully into the facts and figures 
placed before them by the Chairman of 


South 


the Committee which sat upstairs. He 
had long felt that the status of the 


teachers of this country required their 
earnest consideration. They formed a 
body of men second to none in the Public 
Service. They had endured for some- 
thing like 20 years the toil and difficulty 
of their work with an amount of patience 
which deserved the highest credit. No 
one could say that the teacher had re- 
ceived a salary which was more than his 
worth for the labour performed. It 
would be agreed that the great body of 
them certainly were under-paid, when 
their position was compared with that of 
teachers in other countries. In France, 
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Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States provision was made to enable the 
teacher to save for old age, or else there 
was a State or Local Pension Fund for 
the same purpose, so that when they had 
been a certain number of years in the 
service they might be sure of adequate 
support. ‘This had been very clearly set 
forth by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, in 
1886, at the request of the Education 
Department, visited Germany, France, 
aul Switzerland in order to attempt to 
solve some important questions with 
regard to the pay and position of the 
teachers. He reported that in every 
country he visited the teachers had a 
retiring pension, to establish which a 
reduction was made from their salaries, 
In France, for instance, a pension could 
be claimed at 55 years of age, after a 
service of 25 years, and it practically 
amounts to three-fourths of the average 
salary. It was true that England began 
her system of national education at a 
later period than the countries mentioned, 
but that was no reason why we should 
delay longer than necessary the com- 
pletion of our system in the sense in 
which foreign countries had completed 
theirs by providing pensions for those 
teachers who had spent their lives in 
the service of their country. Most hon. 
Members, probably, had something to do 
with employing clerks or skilled labour 
of some kind, but he believed there was 
no class of persons who were employed 
in skilled labour upon whom the mental 
and nervous strain was greater than it 
was upon teachers in elementary schools, 
The physical effort was not small, and 
when they considered that teachers had 
to carry day by day upon their shoulders 
the responsibility of forming the mind 
and character of the children committed 
to their care, they would agree that the 
anxieties of that occupation were not 
equalled by those of any other employ- 
ment. If any further claim than that 
of humanity were needed to the con- 
sideration of this question, he would put 
it on the grounds of education itself, 


The elementary education of this 
country must be the foundation of the 
country’s future progress among the 


nations of the earth, and the quality 
of the education must depend on the 
quality of the teachers employed. It 
was true that we in this country had 
not hitherto possessed the best possible 
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system of training teachers for their work 
in ‘public elementary schools. But of 
late years there had been a considerable 
improvement in that respect, and the 
extra training had involved an increased 
strain and responsibility on the teachers, 
who had felt it necessary to exercise 
greater control over the character of 
the children committed to their care. 
The calling to which the teachers had 
devoted themselves should be made not 
only honourable but dignified in every 
way as regarded social position, and there- 
fore it was imperative on Parliament to 
put the teachers in a position where they 
would be free from anxiety in their old 
age. They ought not to be made to feel 
that the provision for their closing years 
depended upon any accident that might 
occur. It was admitted on all hands that 
some scheme of superannuation, State- 
aided or otherwise—must he designed for 
this useful body of citizens. He could 
quite understand the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer looking with dismay on such 
a proposal as that put forward by the 
hon. Baronet. But he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were other sources of money besides the 
Imperial Exchequer. In supporting the 
Resolution then before the House they 
were not pledging themselves to any par- 
ticular scheme. All he could say was that 
from whatever source the money was 
obtained, whether from local rates or 
elsewhere, he hoped the House would 
declare that they were resolved that some 
pension scheme should be established in 
the future—and he trusted that the 
Government of the day, hearing the 
unanimous expression of opinion, would 
devote themselves to the question at once. 
The matter was urgent ; it ought to have 
been settled ten years ago. A Royal 
Commission and two Select Committees 
by their Reports had sanctioned this 
demand, all interested in the public | 
elementary education of the country had 
affirmed its justice. They could not 
sufficiently recognise the importance of 
teachers, male and female, in respect of 
the future interests of the country. It 
had been said that the hand that rocked 
the cradle ruled the world ; that, speaking 
of mothers, was perfectly true ; but. it 
was equally true that those who formed 
the minds, the characters of the rising 
generation from infancy to the age of 
14 orl5 years, were at the same time 
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forming the destinies of this country, 
Those destinies depended on the em- 
ployment of the best possible system 
of education, that education involved 
sympathy and earnestness of purpose 
on the part of those engaged in direct- 
ing it, and to secure these “qualities they 
should pay the teachers such salaries as 
would enable them to make provision for 
old age, or at any rate would insure their 
independence when their working days 
were over. With these feelings ‘deeply 
fixed in his mind he seconded the Reso- 
lution, in the earnest hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Vice 
President of the Council would give the 
matter earnest consideration, and speedily 
place this deserving class of publie ser- 
vants in the position they were entitled 
to hold. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” te the 
end of the Question, in order te add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
that a National State-aided system of Super- 
annuation for Teachers in Public Elementary 
Schools in England and Wales should be 
established at an early date,”--(Sir Richard 
Tem ple,) 


— instead thereof, 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
Cc HEQU ER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I only rise to take part in the Debate for 
a few minutes. The educational part of 
the question will be dealt with far better 
than I could by my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation; but it is my 
duty, after what has fallen from hon. 
Gentlemen, to say a few words on the 
financial bearings of the question. The 
objects of the Motion, I venture to say, 
could not have been better brought 
forward or seconded, and with every 
word that has been said as to the claim 
of this class of the community on the 
sympathy of Parliament and the country 
I cordially agree. No public servants 
are more deserving of attention than the 
elementary sonchere + but it is my duty 
to lay before the House the real nature, 
as far as I understand it, of the demand 
that is made. I was a tittle relieved to 
find that my hon. Friends did not nail 
their colours to the mast of the Report 
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of the Select Committee, and was also a 
little astonished by the prudent depreca- 
tion of the hon. Baronet who made the 
Motion as to the system of capitalising 
values, because in another connection the 
House has heard of a sum of £17,000,000 
which is taken as a capitalised sum. My 
hon. Friend apparently did not desire to 
alarm the House; but let me tell it the 
result of our examination of this ques- 
tion. It is that the cost of the proposal 
amounts to £25,000,000. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan): The 
ultimate cost, not the present value. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The present 
value. But the State is bound to look 
to the whole charge, and not merely to 
the annual charge. The figures given 
by the hon. Baronet were £329,000 for 
the future teachers, and £270,000 for the 
present teachers. That gives a total 
sum of £600,000, which I am obliged 
to consider a large sum, though 
perhaps in better times it might be 
regarded as a trifle. If the sum is 
capitalised it will appear still larger. 
The hon. Member opposite has admitted 
that the figures he has given only re- 
present a portion of the ultimate cost. 
The hon. Gentleman has not calculated 
upon an increase inthe number of teachers, 
the cost of voluntary retirement, and a 
provision for teachers who have broken 
down. According to the information I 
have received, it would not be safe 
to capitalise the sum which the hon, 
Member asks for at less than £25,000,000. 
I do not pretend to say that you cannot 
afford to pay £25,000,000. This country 
is very rich—the rich are very rich, 
while the poor are very poor—and if 
this House thinks fit to incur a liability 
for that amount the country is capable of 
paying it. I do not say that yeu ought 
not to incur such a charge, and I am not 
going to offer any opposition to this 
Motion ; ,but, occupying the position I do, 
it is my duty to tell the House what the 
consequences of agreeing to this Motion 
will be. There is one thing that the 
House ought not to do, and that is to 
consent to incur a charge of this nature 
and grumble when it is asked to provide 
the means for meeting it. I am afraid 
that the House, like private people, 
often likes to buy things, and after- 
wards object to pay for them. 
That is a tendency in human nature from 
which this House is not at all free, and, 
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therefore, all I can say is that having 
acquiesced readily and freely in this 
Motion, I hope to find the House of 
Commons as unanimous when the time 
comes for makirg this proposal—I do 
not say it will be this year, or the 
second year, or the third year—but when 
the time comes I hope the House will 
vote the taxes that will be necessary for 
the proposal, for it will mean additional 
taxation unless you are so fortunate as 
to have a large surplus. ~The matter is 
entirely for the House to decide—I 
offer no opposition to the Motion. The 
hon. Member has put the Motion on a 
very proper footing. He has only 
demanded that there should bea con- 
tribution from the State towards the 
object, without defining the contribution 
or binding the House to any particular 
scheme. On referring to the Report of 
the Committee with respect to local con- 
tribution I read with satisfaction the 
evidence of a gentleman entitled to a 
good deal of weight, Mr. Hance, the 
Clerk to the School Board of Liverpool, 
who expressed the opinion that not only 
the teachers themselves, and the State, 
but also the managers ef schools, and the 
Local Authorities should contribute to 
this fund. It seems to me that is an 
extremely reasonable proposition. I do 
not pledge myself to the scheme, but 
it is worth consideration. As I have 
said, I entirely agree with the object of 
the Motion of the hon. Member, and as 
he has wisely confined himself to de- 
claring the principle without endeavour- 
ing to extract any proposal from the 
Government I cordially support the 
Motion. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I am sure that every body on this 
side of the House will not only agree in 
congratulating the hon. Baronet on the 
favourable reception he has secured for 
his Motion, but also in thanking the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
extremely sympathetic way in which he 
has spoken of the Motion. Undoubtedly 
the sum the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
with is a large sum, and I only rise to 
suggest one or two observations in 
modification of the very heavy bill he 
has drawn against the future. I think 
it will be of considerable interest to the 
House to hear from the Vice President 
of the Council, in a little more detail, 
by what process the Government pro- 











pose to deal with the Motion. It 
is clear that the country will have to 
bear the cost in one form or another if 
there should be a superannuation of 
teachers. It is well known to every 
school manager that the salaries of 
school teachers are rising every day, and 
that the difficulty of obtaining teachers 
at anything like the same rates as pre- 
vailed 10 years ago has very greatly 
increased. There are, roughly, 50,000 
school teachers at the present time. A 
rise of only £10 in their salaries—aot by 
any means an inconsiderable amount to 
take—would mean £500,000 a year; 
and that capitalised, being a charge 
for a time, brings us back to our 
old friend, the sum of £17,000,000. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks 
that £25,000,000 is the final sum; and 
I am not prepared to say that the 
£17,000,000 represents the final sum to 
be paid by the British people. Therefore 
it is obvious that we shall be paying 
extra money in one form or another, and 
no one knows better than the Vice 
President of the Council that we shall 
not be achieving the same result. I am 
sure there will be sympathy with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
warning as regards making — school 
managers recollect that superannuation 
and salary go together. I venture to 
press on the Vice President of the Council 
that this subject should be treated with- 
out delay. Weare ina rather peculiar 
position. Some years ago he brought 
forward a Motion in favour of teachers 
appointed between 1846 and 1851, in 
relation to whom the Treasury acted, 
I will not say absolutely illegally, but 
unhandsomely, as was admitted by the late 
Mr. Forster and by the present President 
of the Board of Trade, who was then 
Vice President of the Council. This fact 
bears on the present situation, that in 
1884, when I moved that Motion, these 
teachers’ pensions were recognised, though 
in 1870 that right was disputed by the 
Treasury. I think I am right in saying 
that half the teachers appointed between 
1846 and 1851 are worn out and unable 
tocontinue their work, and the point of that 
observation is, that we have arrived at a 
period when there is a larger number more 
who have arrived at atime when they 
cannot work. My hon. Friend has not 
based his Motion on the ground of 
charity ; but mainly on this ground—that 
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we have got in the schools a large body 
of excellent men, who have done !ong and 
excellent service, who would willingly 
retire but for the fact that in many cases 
they would have to face penury, and that 
you have school managers who are un- 
willing to dispense with their services on 
considerations of charity. One cannot 
doubt that if the Vice President were to 
announce to-night the acceptance of this 
scheme, we would have a large number 
of retirements to deal with in the next six 
months, but the longer these retirements 
are delayed the more the education of the 
children must be impeded and delayed. 
T hope the Viee President of the Com- 
mittee will be able to give us an assurance 
either that he sees in the scheme of the 
hon. Baronet ground for action, or that he 
himself has been able to elaborate a scheme 
which he can lay before the country, so 
that we may feel certain that this great 
question of the superannuation of the 
teachers, in which the honour of this House 
is more or less engaged, will be properly 
and effectively determined. 

*Sir FRANCIS 8S. POWELL (Wigan) 
said, he did not think that those who were 
in favour of the system of superannua- 
tion could complain of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
thought he might say of the speech that 
it was actuated by a sense of financial 
sympathy. The maxim which the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have in his 
mind was that which they used to 
hear so frequently in the old days, 
Volenti non fit injuria; or, in 
other words, if the taxpayers were 
willing to endure the burden, then 
it was for him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) to see that it should not be 
endured. He could not, however, help 
appreciating the ingenuity of the right 
hon. Gentleman, because while delicately 
suggesting that those provisions might 
sooner or later be painfu! to the tax- 
payer, he had suggested that a portion of 
the burden should be transferred from 
him to the ratepayer. He had seen 
the right hon. Gentleman on many 
occasions exhibit a tenderness which 
did not, however, always extend to 
the ratepayers of the country. He 
was not quite certain whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
entirely appreciated the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Hance, clerk of the School 
Board at Liverpool. Mr. Hance had, 
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according to the view of the Committee, 
exactly concurred with the view of the 
Committee, and his testimony ought to be 
quoted as entirely in sympathy with the 
advice of the Committee. He hoped before 
the Debate closed that the Vice President 
of the Council would afford some sugges- 
tions to the House respecting those un- 
fortunate and melancholy cases in which 
teachers had brokendown. The Committee 
had found it quite impossible to make any 
recommendation affecting those broken- 
down schoolmasters because they had no 
facts, and they were anxious to submit 
to the House in all things some basis for 
calculation. In the Report of the Select 
Committee it would be found that they 
proposed that the whole of the Superannua- 
tion Fund should be for the benefit of all 
the teachers alike, and there should be 
no preference or favour for voluntary 
school teachers or Board school teachers ; 
and he was quite sure that in these days, 
when the work of education was shared 
by Board schools and voluntary schools, 
there must be complete fairness and 
entire impartiality between the two classes 
of schools when they come to deal with 
the subject of pensions. It was impossible 
to exaggerate the services of the teachers, 
He believed the teachers of this country 
in voluntary schools and in Board schools 
alike were equal to the elementary 
teachers of any country in the world. 


He had had the opportunity, not 
recently, but some years ago, of 


visiting many schools in America, and 
he could say that the result of 
these examinations was that the teaching 
and the teachers in our schools were 
greatly superior to the teaching and the 
teachers in the United States. There 
was no doubt that of all professions 
which were exacting and caused pre- 
mature decay of vital forces, there was 
none so trying and none which caused 
decay more rapidly than the profession 
of teaching. ‘This decay was very often 
of a sudden character; teachers broke 
down even before they knew that they were 
affected. He had often observed that 
the teacher would in one day appear to 
be in the possession of his full powers, 
and in the course of a week or a 
fortnight would become unequal to his 
duties. He need not say anything with 
regard to the effect of teaching on the 
scholar ; that was obvious. They had, 
therefore, in this matter of pensions, to 
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have regard to the teacher on the one 
hand and the scholar on the other, and 
he thought the time had come when 
the proper and wise rule of forming 
systems of pensions and superannuation 
which existed in various professions, in 
the Civil Service, and in railways, should 
be extended to the profession of teaching, 
where, indeed, it was most urgently 
required, They should bear in mind 
that this system of pensions of teachers 
was not a new system. They had in 
this country a system of pensions for 
many years, but it must be admitted by 
all who had made inquiries on the subject 
that the present most limited system 
was at once imperfect, disappointing, 
and unjust. It was imperfect because 
it only applied to few teachers ; it was 
disappointing because those who most 
deserved pensions failed to obtain them ; 
and it was unjust because in many cases 
merit did not meet with a sufficient or 
adequate reward. In dealing with this 
question there were no doubt great 
difficulties, because they had to regard not 
only future teachers but existing teachers. 
Future teachers might pay an annual 
contribution to a State fund, and create 
a superannuation annuity for themselves 
——not, perhaps, as much as they would 
wish to see them possess—but still a 
superannuation annuity of a limited kind. 
But when they looked to the existing 
teachers, those who had most claim 
on their sympathy, because they had 
laboured many years, and the time of 
their repose was near at hand, they found 
that there was no adequate provision for 
them. It was this difficulty which the 
Committee had to face, and they be- 
lieved that it would be a most incom- 
plete system which did not regard these 
deserving and meritorious men and women. 
The proposal of the Committee was that 
the country should make a general pro- 
vision for these teachers of £1 for each 
year of service, instead of 10s., as in 
the case of future teachers, which, with the 
aid of other assistance they would be able 
to obtain, would ensure to them a future of 
moderate comfort. He did not wish to 
detain the House unduly, but he hoped 
he might be allowed to say they did not 
present their Report as the best scheme 
that could be devised, though he believed 
it was as good as any Committee of the 
House could have presented. Of course, 
no Committee could have the command 











of the means of investigation which were 
in the hands of the Government, and no 
Committee could have that power and that 
force which were at the command of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but if the 
Government were unable to grant them 
all their requests he hoped, at least, they 
might travel some distance along the 
same path. He did not think the Go- 
vernment ought to be appalled by the 
large figure of £24,000,000. A grant of 
£6,000,000 was now giver for education, 
and to add to that grant an amount 
which if capitalised came to £24,000,000 
was no overpowering enlargement. To 
his knowledge the teachers had waited 
long for this reform, and having waited 
so long he hoped they would wait no 
longer, but that the Government would 
either this year, or in a year not far dis- 
tant, bring forward a large and compre- 
hensive scheme ; whichever Government 
was in power he hoped it would adopt 
this policy. He hoped he might appeal 
with some confidence to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. Acland) to make 
some declaration that would bring com- 
fort to this most meritorious class, so that 
they might look upon their desires, though 
not fully accomplished, as so nearly 
within their reach that their fulfilment 
would not be much longer delayed. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Although there is no sub- 
ject with which I believe we are more 
agreed in desiring efficiency than in 
national education, yet even our educa- 
tional defects have sometimes had a con- 
troversial flavour about them. I find 
myself particularly happy on the first 
oceasion I have had the honour to ad- 
dress the House as Vice President of the 
Council—to address it upon a subject 
upon which we are thoroughly agreed as 
to the principle we have adopted. I con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kingston (Sir R. Temple) on having 
secured so early an opportunity of bring- 
ing into action the work in which we 
and our friends were so long engaged in 
the Committee over which he presided. 
I think, whatever else we did, we cleared 
the ground and obtained a great deal of 
valuable information that will be useful 
to those who have to put the work into 
execution. The subject which is now 
before us is, after all, part of a large 
subject of provision for old age in various 
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forms, which is interesting and exciting 
the minds of a great many persons in 
this country. In regard to education, the 
need of providing superannuation for 
good teachers has long been felt. In the 
Universities we find our colleges pro- 
viding in their new schemes arrange- 
ments for the retirement of teachers at a 
certain age; our grammar schools we 
find providing in their schemes for the 
same object, and now this question is 
fully ripe to be brought before the House of 
Commons. I am glad it has been brought 
forward, because without the sanction 
and approval of the House of Commons 
I think no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could have spoken in the sympathetic 
way in which my right hon. Friend (Sir 
W. Harcourt) has spoken to-night on this 
subject. It is necessary for us to prove 
in the case of the teachers that theirs is 
a special case demanding special con- 
sideration, and I think we can prove 
that ; I think we can show, in the matter 
of education, if there is a class of 
workers who need to be fresh and bright 
in their work it is the class of teachers ; 
I think we can show, if there is a class 
of public servants who may cause 
disaster and misfortune by being in- 
efficient through old age, it is the class 
of teachers. You may have here and 
there a single servant who may not be 
altogether fit for his work, in which case 
the State suffers to some extent; you 
may have here and there perhaps a 
policeman who is not quite so efficient as 
another policeman, though he might be 
perfectly fit for some easier job, where 
the safety of the public was not seriously 
jeopardised. But every teacher, if in- 
effective in his work, is directly affect- 
ing, to a certain extent, the welfare of 
future generations, and therefore from 
that point of view everything that adds 
to the teacher's anxiety—his anxiety 
about the future, his anxiety about his 
own family—everything that adds to the 
wear and tear of the teacher is a disaster, 
not only to him, but the country at large. 
I think we can draw no distinction 
between any class of teachers ; all our 
teachers are subject to wear and tear of 
different kinds. There are the difficulties 
of town teachers through town life and 
some of the childres they have to deal 
with. There are the difficulties of the 
country teachers through the great 
variety of work they have to do, passing 
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from one class to another, and having 
to put up with a good deal that is 
harassing in their daily work. In 
either case there is great liability to that 
wear and tear, great risk to anxiety, if 
they fear the future is absolutely un- 
certain, and for that reason we all desire 
to give them some evidence of certainty 
about their provision when’ they shall 
retire in an honoured old age. There is 
a point which has been alluded to in this 
Debate which I think it important to 
notice, and that is that some people say that 
some of the salaries of these teachers are 
so good they could easily provide for 
themselves. That may be the case, but 
whether they make adequate arrange- 
ments for their own retirement or not, we 
should see that every teacher is provided 
for in old age, if we can, by some com- 
pulsory method, and for this reason you 
may find a teacher providing for himself 
what he thinks an adequate provision for 
the close of his life; the investment he 
has chosen breaks down, and he is in as 
bad a condition as if he had received the 
smallest salary all through his life. 
When the small pensions are administered 
by the Vice President and Lord Presi- 
dent to teachers, again and again one 
finds lamentable cases of teachers who 
have had high saiaries and who have 
done their best to provide for old age, but 
have chosen unfortunate investments so 
that all their savings have been swept 
away. In the cause of the children we 
are thinking of we must beware we pro- 
vide for all cases alike, and make some 
arrangement by which we see that all 
the savings are properly and securely 
invested. ‘The hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Brodrick) said something about 
existing pensions. Teachers who came 
into the service before 1851 are now on 
the unlimited list; the pensions are 
small it is true, but still all those who 
are deserving can receive one of these 
pensions. Teachers who came in from 
1851 to 1862 are on a limited list, and 
the list is lamentably limited, and I am 
sure my right hon. Friend the late Vice 
President (Sir W. Hart Dyke) will agree 
with me there is no task more painful 
than attempting to select between the 
unfortunate cases brought before us for 
the giving away of the small pensions 
that are available. On this subject my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desires me to say he is willing 
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to make a reasonable addition that that 
provision, the £6,500, shall at least be 
reasonably added to with a view to our 
meeting many of the pressing cases 
brought before us. 

Mr. BRODRICK : What will be the 
limit in those cases, the amount of the 
individual pensions ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The pensions are of 
three kinds, £20, £25 and £30. He will 
be aware the proposals of the Committee 
suggest more than that sum per teacher, 
but it makes a reasonable provision. 


Mr. BRODRICK : I was alluding to 
the original Minute from 1851 to 1862, 
and that from 1846 to 1851, which held 
out a hope of two-thirds of the salary. 


Mr. ACLAND: The hon. Gentleman 
is quite right, that was so when the 


original Minute was made, but all I 
am able now to do is to state that 
the £6,500 will be added to. It 
has been mentioned that almost all 


European countries have some time ago 
adopted a system such as that we are 
considering to-night, and one reason for 
that is that State education on a State 
basis is of older duration in those coun- 
tries than in England. If this subject 
had not been introduced to-night it must 
have been brought before our notice at 
an early date, because in the course of 
a few years we should be face to face 
with the fact of the large number of 
teachers that had been appointed since the 
Act of 1870, and many of them will be 
verging on old age. In 1870, we had 
12,000 certificated teachers, but at the 
present time we have 50,000, which 
shows the rapidity with which education 
has been growing since Mr. Forster’s 
Act. In another 20 years it will be 
more pressing than now, and it is far 
wiser to grapple with it at present than 
leave it until it becomes more embarrass- 
ing. Something has been said about 
sources from which we can draw means 
for an elaborate scheme. I must say, 
and all who were on the Committee will 
agree with me, that the teachers, repre- 
seuted through the National Union of 
Teachers, showed a thoroughly willing 
and anxious spirit to take their part in 
making provision for themselves. They 
pointed out to us what is perfectly true, 
that the sum of £3 for a man and £2 for 
a woman was a very fair proportion of 
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the very small salaries some of them re- 
ceive at the present moment. Though 
salaries have risen during the last 
few years, we have between 4,000 
sand 5,000 certificated mistresses getting 
Hess than £50 a year, and nearly 4,000 
masters getting less than £75 a year, that 
is to say, one-sixth of the certificated 
masters and mistresses get these very 
; small salaries, and if they embark upon a 
contribution such as that suggested we 
. an hardly expect them to do any more. 
We came to this conclusion: we must, if 
possible, arrange for a provision at least 
of a minimum salary, such as that the 
hon. Baronet opposite suggested, some- 
thing approaching from £40 to £50. 
Then as tolocal sources, it was suggested 
to us in various quarters they ought not 
to be left out of any future consideration. 
There may be means of deductions from 
tthe grants, both in the case of School 
‘Boards and voluntary schools, in which 
the managers may be made to take their 
share. Already Scotland, which has a 
different system to ours—the universal 
School Board system—is allowed to 
make arrangements of that sort, and a 
-certain number of the Board teachers are 
pensioned in Scotland by the Board 
schools themselves. But our system is 
different, and being what it is, with large 
numbers of voluntary and Board schools, 
there is strong argument for something 
in the nature of central management. 
Teachers pass from one kind of school to 
another, and one district to another, and 
we have felt over and over again it 
would be extremely difficult to arrange a 
system of local management and local 
contribution. I hope, at any rate, we 
have been able to show we approach 
the whole of this subject not in 
any grudging spirit. The hon. Mover 
of this Motion has said that he does not 
press the words “at an early date,” and 
I am sure he will be aware they must 
be liberaliy interpreted with a view to 
preparing a scheme that will be solvent 
and secure. The example of the Irish 
scheme on this same subject has been 
alluded to as a warning to us. When 
we embark upon a scheme we must make 
sure it will be sound and secure to every- 


body. Mr. Sutton himself is not un- 
willing to give us his calculations. 
He has’ given’ us something like 


£22,000,000 as the total that will be in- 
wolved in the next 40 or 50 years, and 


Mr. Acland 
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he told us his basis was made at 3 per 
cent. ; but the Treasury is not willing to 
take that as the basis. That also, he 
told us, includes England and Wales. 
Then the most difficult of all questions, 
the break-downs, is left outside altogether, 
and I confess, from all I have seen from 
the work going on with our small 
pension scheme, it is impossible to leave 
out of sight the question of break-downs. 
If a man who comes into the pension 
scheme at 23 years of age were to break 
down at the age of 59, one year before 
he becomes entitled to his pension, is he 
to get nothing at all? The problem is 
a difficult one and requires careful con- 
sideration. Then we have to bear in 
mind the number of women teachers who 
get married, and they desire to havesome 
scheme by which some part of their con- 
tributions may be returned on retiring 
from the service. These and many 
other considerations have to be borne in 
mind before we can arrive at a thoroughly 
satisfactory scheme. We must not 
enter into it too hastily, but after the 
approval of the House of Commons, 
which we have received to-night, I think 
we can begin to enter upon its con- 
sideration at once. In all these matters 
of national education we are willing to 
take the view that the welfare of the 
teachers is a matter of the highest consi- 
deration, and in paying attention to their 
welfare we are directly for their success 
and indirectly for the children’s success, 
making one of the best investments we 
ean. Anything, whatever it be, that 
affects the children in their surroundings 
must be good, whether it be teachers, in- 
structors or buildings, their intelligence 
and their character depend absolutely 
upon it. We are bound, as a duty to 
those who come after us, to see to the in- 
terests of their teachers as well as the 
interest of themselves; to see to it that 
the children are not neglected because 
the teachers are over-worked and over- 
strained in old age, and by considering 
carefully the welfare of the teachers as 
well as the welfare of the children fulfil 
that educational duty that is always cast 
upon us—namely, to give to all the 
children as complete an education as we 
can, 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpooi, Aber- 
cromby) said, he thought all would agree 
with him that in the Vice President of 
the Council they had one who knew his 
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subject, and they heartily congratulated 
him upon the important position he 
oceupied. He cordially sympathised 
with the Motion of bis hon. Friend, which 
related to a subject that had been before 
them for some years. The Liverpool 
School Board had taken a very promi- 
nent part in bringing this question 
before the public, and it was 
through the Liverpool School Board 
that a Conference of School Boards 
was held to consider the matter. So far 
back as 1891 the School Boards of 
Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, and 
Liverpool came to a resolution similar 
to the one before the House, and the 
views of these Boards were communi- 
cated to and endorsed by the majority of 
the great School Boards throughout the 
country. They had heard the very 
proper way in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had dealt with the sub- 
ject. It was only right that the Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer should 
be careful how the money of the tax- 
payer was expended, but what appeared 
to him evident about the matter was 
that they had already established the 
principle that our public servants should 
be paid by pension as well as by salary. 
Teachers had become public servants 
since the passing of the Education Act 
of 1870, and inasmuch as they had very 
handsomely pensioned the constables and 
Civil servants, it was only right to go 
forward and pension those hard-working 
servants, the public teachers. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that it was essential to the 
proper discharge of their duties that the 
teachers should have full vivacity of 
mind and body, and when that ceased 
they were no longer fit teachers of youth, 
and should receive some consideration for 
their past services. If by any means 
they could bring about a gradual and 
sufficient flow of teachers they would be 
going far to improve the efticiency of the 
teaching of the country; therefore he 
looked upon this question not as one of 
charity, but as one of business. What 
he woul! suggest was that they should 
follow, as far as possible, the existing 
lines laid down in the Civil Service 
Pension Seheme. He believed that 
scheme involved a retiring pension in 
case of break down, but, any way, as far 
as possible, let it follow on established 
lines, and then there would be no heart- 
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burning between different classes of 
public officials. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred to an answer by Mr. 
Hance, the Clerk to the Liverpool School 
Board, stating that he considered the 
rates should bear some share in the 
scheme. In a further question put to 
Mr. Hance it was elicited that he meant 
that deductions should be made from the 
grants, and not that the local rates should 
contribute. While determining to give 
a pension they should see that it should 
not be too lavish, and he hoped the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Acland) would 
steer clear of life assurance. He desired 
to give a cordial support to the Motion. 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
desired, before the Debate close |, to say 
a few words in favour of the Amend- 
ment. What had occurred that night 
marked a great development in their 
educational policy, and those interested 
in education could not but express their 
great appreciation of the spirit in which 
the subject had been dealt with, both by 
the Mover and Seconder of the Amend- 
ment, and also by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Vice President of the 
Council on Education. They were 
grateful to the latter gentleman for the 
small addition which would now be made 
to the Pension Fund, and which, they 
hoped, would soon be increased. It 
might be urged that the teachers ought 
to make provision for their own require- 
ments from their incomes, but he would 
point out that 50 per cent of the male 
teachers had salaries below £100 a year, 
whilst in the ease of the female teachers 
the salaries were even less. 

*Mr. CREMER asked, was the House 
to understand that 50 per cent. of the 
teachers were paid less than £100 a 
year ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT believed he was 
justified in going beyond even that ; but 
he was certainly justified in stating that 
to the extent of 50 per cent. the salaries 
in the case of men were below £100 a 
year, and in the case of women even less. 
It was clear that, under these cireum- 
stances, the teachers were not in @ 
position to make provision for their old 
age, and the State was therefore bound 
to undertake the duty of doing so toa 
considerable extent, especially when the 
principle of the proposal included a large 
contribution from the teachers themselves, 
in the shape of what was really deferred 
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pay. If the question of cost were 
referred to, then that point was by no 
means one-sided. In other departments 
of the State—the police, for instance— 
they made provision for those who 
sought the detection and punishment of 
crime. In this case they were now pro- 
posing to reward properly those who 
prevented a very large amount of the 
crime of the country ; and when they 
remembered also that education was 
undoubtedly not only a preventive of 
crime, but some stay against poverty. 
They made an additional saving when 
they considered the burden that must 
otherwise fall in a great measure upon 
the rates of the country. When they 
spoke, therefore, of £17,000,000 or even 
£25,000,000, he said there was another side 
to the question, and that a far greater saving 
would be effected by liberality to their 
teachers. In this matter parsimony was 
not economy, aud that liberality which 
the House was asked to exercise would 
be found in the end the truest economy 
in dealing with this problem. He 
recognised the great service which 
voluntary schools and voluntary action 
had rendered to education in this 
country, and provision for voluntary 
school teachers on the same lines as the 
provision for Board School teachers was 
most absolutely justified. The House 
was asked to carry out a well considered 
Report prepared by educationists of the 
highest standard, aud it had given rise 
to an expression of opinion from the 
Treasury Bench, which they hoped 
would be fruitful, in an educational sense, 
to the country. On behalf of the 
teachers he represented he thanked the 
Mover and Seconder of the Amendment 
and the Members of the Government for 
the manner in which they had treated 
this subject, which was so important to 
the best interests of the country. 

Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
said, there was a consensus of opinion 
that the claims of the teachers had been 
too long neglected by Parliament. The 
opinion was universal that there was no 
more deserving body of men than were 
the teachers. As had been truly said, 
teachers did more towards repressing crime 
than did the police. Asa class they spent 
their lives in the service of the country, and 
they were entitled to some consideration 
when they were worn out. He did 
not think that sufficient attention had 


Sir A. Rollit 
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been paid to the claims of the teachers 
who were appointed before 1851. The 
lot of these teachers was a particularly 
hard one, and they had been badly treated 
by Parliament. He contended that on 
the facts these teachers had an absolute 
claim to an adequate pension from the 
Government. In 1846, the Committee 
of Council on Education passed a reso- 
lution— 


“That it was expedient to give pensions te 
teachers after a certain length of service.” 


Shortly afterwards they passed a reso- 
lution— 

“That a retiring pension may be granted to 

any schoolmaster or mistress who shall be ren- 
dered incapable by age or infirmity of continu- 
ing to teach a school efficiently.” 
Such teachers to have been engaged in 
teaching for 15 years, the pension not to 
exceed two-thirds of the annual income 
of the teacher while conducting a school. 
The object of the Pension Minute was 
clearly stated in an official letter, dated 
March 11th, 1847, in these words— 

“My Lords being desirous to offer the 
strongest inducements to schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses to render long and efficient 
services to the public, have opened the prospect 
of a retiring pension to this class of teachers.” 
Pensions and other direct benefits were, 
by their Lordships’ orders, held out to 
the best qualified scholars as inducements 
to become pupil teachers. Thus, in 
Volume |, page 34, of the same Minutes 
they found it stated— 


“ Their Lordships request that in their ordi- 
nary tour of inspection the Inspectors will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to inform 
teachers and scholars of the advantages placed 
within their reach—namely, an offer of a 
pension.” 

These Pension Minutes were debated in 
Parliament. They were passed in the 
House of Commons by 372 votes to 47, 
and in the Lords without division. 
Copies of the Minute of 1846 were sent 
for each apprentice, and a broad sheet, 
showing the benefits to pupil teachers, 
had to be fixed in a prominent part of 
the school, where it could be read by 
scholars and their parents. On this 
broad sheet Queen’s Scholarships were 
promised to the best qualified pupil 
teachers, and appointments in Depart- 
ments of the Public Service were to be 
open to the less successful teachers. 
Thus the less qualified teachers were 
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sure of a suitable pension when incapaci- 
tated for work. Was it reasonable to 
suppose that the same benefit was not 
to be extended to those who showed 
superior qualifications ? It could be 
proved to demonstration that teachers 
appointed before 1846 were induced to 
put forward extra exertions, and to go 
in for more expensive training on the 
distinct understanding that eventualiy 
they would receive a suitable pension. 
It was, therefore, a gross breach of faith 
on the part of Parliament to deprive 
them of what they were officially 
promised. It was true that a new 
Pension Minute was passed in 1851 much 
to the disadvantage of the teachers. The 
construction then put upon the 1846 
Minute was altogether at variance with 
the object stated by the Secretary at the 
time and at variance with the Minute 
itself. He submitted that the alterations 
made in 1851 could not injure the claims 
of those appointed between 1846 and 

1851. There was a remarkable fact that 
for several years after 1851 the Pension 
Minute of 1846 continued to be sent out 
to pupil teachers ali over the country on 
their apprenticeship, and no intimation 
was given that the objects and intentions 
of the Government to them had under- 
gone serious change, that pensions were 
to be of small value, wholly uncertain 
and no longer given as a reward, Thus 
teachers appointed after 1846, and indeed 
up to 1860, were also engaged upon the 
understanding as their predecessors, and 
such teachers had an absolute claim to a 
suitable pension. He _ trusted that 
Parliament even at this late hour would 
recognise their plain duty to this most 
deserving class of men. With regard to 
the teachers appointed after 1860, their 
case was somewhat different. They 
became Civil servants in every sense of 
the word, and they ought to be treated 
as such, What had been stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Vice President of the Council would 
give some encouragement to the general 
body of teachers, and he trusted that 
serious attention would also be directed 
to the case of the old teachers appointed 
before 1846. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): Before this Debate closes, I 
should like to say a very few words with 
regard to the discussion which has taken 
place on the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
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I do not think a few hours of the time of 
Parliament could be very much better 
employed than in discussing a Motion of 
this kind, and, Sir, a high compliment 
has been paid to the cause which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kingston 
has so well espoused by the unanimity 
of the House concerning this very difficult 
and vexed problem, Our unanimity this 
evening is almost refreshing, and, Sir, 
there is only one difficulty which we have 
to face in drawing this Debate to a con- 
clusion, and it is no new difficulty in this 
House. We are perfectly unanimous as 
to the object we have in view, and I have 
no doubt we shall all go home to-night 
in a most amiable frame of mind after 
this discussion, but there will be one 
thing absent to make our comfort com- 
plete—we shall not go home with the 
money in our pocket to carry out the 
scheme pourtrayed by my hon, Friend, 
I do not rise, however, to throw a note 
of discord into this Debate, for I think 
that, on the whole, we have no complaint 
whatever to make of the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman met us very fairly, 
and I say so the more readily because we 
have some evidence, I think, of his 
sympathy and that of my right hon, 
Friend opposite (Mr. Acland) with the 
cause we are allespousing. I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses immediately to make some addition 
to the small annual sum now awarded to 
these teachers. The right hon, Gentleman 
has somewhat terrified us by an actuarial 
calculation which has been made by Her 
Majesty's Treasury, and has threatened us 
at starting with an expenditure of 
£25,000,000. That seems a very terrify- 
ing amount, but I do not think that thoseof 
us who are anxious to carry our views toa 
practical end will complain of any 
scheme that may be ultimately adopted, 
provided that it fairly and honestly 
carries out the object we have in view, 
and carries out those objects quickly. 
If there is one thing more than another 
which strikes any man who is in the 
position of the Vice President of the 
Council, it is that this is a matter which 
will not brook delay. What has been 
the treatment of these unfortunate 
teachers as regards the question of 
pension? As my hon. Friend has 
reminded the House, it is now 47 years 
ago since promises of a pension were 











actually held out to them under the 
Minute of 1846, and during this whole 
period of years this unfortunate body of 
men and women have been following this 
Will-o’-the-Wisp of a pension without 
success, and following a most arduous 
occupation without the ray of sunlight 
which might be afforded them if they had 
a prospect of a small competence in their 
later years. I wish to press. upon the 
House the necessity of dealing at once 
with this question of a» pension to 
elementary teachers. I wish to point 
out how, since 1845, tie demands on the 
teaching commaiiy have increased. 
During the late Parliament we completely 
transformed our educational system, and 
in a manner to cast an enormously 
heavier burden upon these men and 
women who compose our teaching 
staff. And what I also want to point 
out is this: that if it was necessary 
in 1846 to deal adequately and generously 
with these teachers—as was stated in 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
which considered this question—I say 
that that necessity has been considerably 
increased, that an additional strain has 
been put upon these persons, and that it 
is tenfold more incumbent upon us now 
under the new system—and a_high- 
pressure system—in our elementary 
schools, to frame some scheme or other 
which will meet these cases of emergency 
as they may arise. There are two real 
reasons we ought to consider in urging 
this case. One is a reason of State, and 
the other is of a more charitable kind. 
The House of Commons has been unani- 
mous to-day in the consideration of this 
difficult problem, and I acknowledge it 
is a very difficult problem to solve. My 
right hon. Friend, I know, will need 
all his energies to solve these difficulties, 
and I was pleased to hear him say it was 
impossible to deal with this case piece- 
meal, and that he must deal at once with 
all the teachers. There will be not only 
the cases of the existing and future 
teachers, but above all I hope he 
will deal generously with those teachers 
who break down from over-work 
and ill-health. I know it has been the 
habit of the House of Commons—and it 
is a very practical one—in dealing with 
all these cases, to search for a precedent 
before taking action. But to-night we 


have had the luxury of securing complete 
unanimity without a single Member of 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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the House seeking for any precedent. 
I think we cannot wonder at this 
unanimity, because the more we conside 
what the lives of these teachers are, how 
constant and incessant their work is, 
how brain-wearing it is, and how much 
the future of this country depends, day 
by day, and hour by hour, on their 
successful efforts. I say we cannot be 
too generous in regard to our dealing 
with them. My right hon, Friend has 
remarked on the list he will soon have 
to go through in doling out this small 
pittance to our elementary teachers. 
There is no sadder or more miserable 
task for any public man to undertake 
than to have to go through this list of 
our elementary teachers and to deal with 
their claims. The Office which my 
right hon. Friend holds is one of the 
pleasantest which a public man can 
occupy, and the nature of the work and 
its results will amply repay any man for 
his efforts. But there is one portion of 
it which I think is the most miscrable 
and sad that any man can undergo. It 
is to go throngh this list and see how 
few of the teachers out of this small sum 
of £6,000 can really be assisted when 
the emergency arises? It is a very sad 
state of things, indeed, that we have to 
face when a list of these applications 
must be gone through; but I am glad 
the Government have determined to take 
the matter in hand, It may be that the 
sum of money to be charged will be a 
large one; but, as compared with the 
sum we are prepared to spend on elemen- 
tary education, it need not be considered 
very large. I hope the Government 
will not be niggardly in dealing with 
this great question, and that they will do 
their best to carry it to a conclusion. 

Str RICHARD H. PAGET (Somer- 
set, Wells) said, they had in the Resolu- 
tion a reference to a State-aided system, 
and he trusted there would be no doubt 
about the meaning of the phrase or as to 
its intention. The teachers would be glad 
to learn that it was the intention of the 
Government to take this matter in hand. 
He trusted they would do so at once, so 
that adequate provision might be made 
for the Public Service. The matter was 
one that required attention to be drawn 
to it, and he was gratified at the expres- 
sions of sympathy with the teachers that 
had been heard that night. The teachers 
would read with the deepest interest the 
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proceedings of that evening. They 
would be rejoiced to know that the 
Resolution had the support of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that it was 
to be passed without a vote being taken. 
It was a duty absolutely incumbent upon 
the Government to deal with this matter, 
because it was one calling for immediate 
attention. It was only right that those 
who had the interests of children and of 
the community in their charge should be 
encouraged, and that they should be re- 
warded for services rendered in earlier 
days when they were able to perform the 
duties of their office ; they should not be 
allowed to werk in a manner which sug- 
gested that they had no provision for old 
age after years of toil. He had noted 
with satisfaction the remarks of the 


Chaneellor of the Exchequer, but he’ 


should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man how he arrived at a total of 
£25,000,000, 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The figures 
of the Committee cover £18,000,000, but 
I did not include a number of contin- 
gencies that would have to be provided 
for. 


Sir R. H. PAGET said, he did not 
quite understand whether the sum in- 
dicated by the right hon, Gentleman 
included the cases which the Committee 
did not entertain. He would like to 
see the details. But whatever the sum 
was, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to go forward with the 
scheme. Was he prepared? That was 
the question that would be asked all over 
thecountry. He trusted to find before 
long that a substantial practical measure 
would be forthcoming, and that it would 
be carried into law. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I have only a few words to say 
upon this question, which has occupied 
my attention for the last few years, I 
cannot recognise as perfectly accurate 
the accounts which have been given to 
the House of the position of the teachers ? 
Those teachers who came under the 
Minute of 1846 had great hopes, and 
even the certainty of a pension held out 
tothem. But the scheme was modified 
by the Minute of 1832, which brought 
the amount of the award to a definite 
sum, and the teachers suffered a great 
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deal of injustice for a long time after- 
wards. When I was at the Treasury I 
had the satisfaction of redressing that 
injustice by admitting the claims of the 
teachers who came in under the 1846 
Minute. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
assume that these teachers suffer any 
injustice now. With respect to those 
who came in subsequently their claims 
were admitted. I am glad to find from 
the remarks of the Vice President of the 
Council that he has been able to admit 
the second-class teachers, if not to equal 
benefits, at least to a considerable in- 
crease of pension. I would say that that 
claim is recognised as a matter of 
expediency. The late Parliament had a 
very strong feeling against it. I am 
glad this matter has arisen now, 
because it illustrates for us the funda- 
mental principle that in the organisation 
of the Civil Service, if you want an 
efficient Service you must recognise the 
necessity of making it efficient by 
having a system of pensions. It is 
so with respect to teachers. It is 
impossible to have an efficient system 
unless you do this. It is impossible to 
dismiss a teacher who is past good work 
unless he has something to fall back 
upon, and that is the ground, and the 
great ground, upon which we should 
agree to allow a teacher to obtain a pen- 
sion on reaching a certain age. I am 
pleased to think that my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
—and no man is more competent to deal 
with educational matters—is going to 
grapple with the question. Those who 
pay the piper have a right to call the 
tune, and if we are to recognise these 
persons as servants of the State we 
should be prepared to give the Education 
Office and the Minister in charge of it 
some control over them. It seems to me 
that the step about to be taken does not 
appear to be fully comprehended. It is, 
however, a step which will revolutionise 
the whole system, and I may conclude 
by saying that it has my hearty approval. 
*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, the matter which they were 
discussing was now treated in a much 
more liberal spirit than it was last year. 
It was, in his opinion, just as important 
to provide for teachers suffering from 
bad health, and who were obliged to retire 
from overwork, as for those. who were 
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entitled to retire at a certain age. This 
was a matter which he had tried (un- 
successfully) to urge upon the Committee 
of which he was a Member last year, 
who had considered the question of 
Teachers’ Pensions. He hoped it would 
receive the favourable consideration of 
the Government. If people were allowed 
to struggle on trying to teach when 
they were unable to do so, they would 
bring injury upon themselves and upon 
their families, and, of course, it 
followed that the Public Service would 
suffer also. He congratulated the hon. 
Member who had brought forward the 
Resolution on the suecess which he had 
attained, and hoped the matter would 
receive immediate attention from the 
Government. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is desirable that a National State-aided 
system of Superannuation for Teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools in England and Wales 
should be established at an early date. 


Surrty—Committee upon Monday 


next. 
SEAMEN’S PROVISION BILL.—(CNo. 191.) 


SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

*CoLoneEL Sir E. S. HILL (Bristol, 
S.): I have no objection to the principle 
of this Bill. Sailors should be properly 
fed, and this should not be left to chance. 
The scale in the Bill was not more 
liberal than had been used for years by 
many ships. But what I do object to 
is, that this Bill, affecting the vast 
shipping interests of the country, should 
be attempted to be rushed through Par- 
liament without giving any opportunity 
for consideration. The Bill in question 
was only printed on Saturday, and could 
not possibly be in the hands of output 
shipowners till Monday at earliest, and 


Mr. J. G. Talbot 


{COMMONS} 
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it was put down for Second Reading on 
Tuesday. This is to treat shipowners 
with very scant respect, and I hope the 
hon. Member in charge of the Bill will 
not press for the Second Reading until 
due time for consideration has been 
given. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middles- 
brough) hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his objection. The Bill 
was brought in by the shipowners them- 
selves. The Shipowner’s Committee 
was in perfect agreement with it. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tre BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Board of Trade has 
no objection to the Bill. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON said, the Bill 
was promoted by shipowners themselves, 
and ought not to be objected to. 


Mr. COSMO BONSOR asked that 
it should be allowed to stand for a week. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


COINAGE (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 221.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Secoud Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, in reference to this Bill, he 
should like to know whether the sum 
required for the purposes of the Bill 
would appear on the Estimates ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldbam) : 
The sum required for the purposes of this 
Bill will be payable out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund and will not appear on the 
Estimates, 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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MOTIONS. 


POST OFFICE (ABERDEEN AND THE 
SHETLAND ISLANDS MAIL CONTRACT). 


RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Contract dated the llth day of 
November, 1892, entered into with the North of 
Scotland and Orkney and Shetland Steam 
Navigation Company, for the performance of 
the Mail Service between Aberdeen and the 
Shetland Islands, be approved."—(Sir John 
Hibbert.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he did not wish to object to the Contract, 
but he did think that they should not 
hear so much about objections to the 
extension of postal privileges to other 
portions of the Kingdom. He did not 
know why Shetland should be favoured 
whilst other portions of the Three King- 
doms were told that they should not 
have adequate facilities on the ground of 
expense, 


*Srr J. T. HIBBERT: I admit that in 
all cases of this kind the matter should 
be fairly considered and fairly dealt with. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
bably refers to Wexford. [Mr. T. M. 
HEaty assented.] I can assure him that 
the circumstances differ; but I shall be 
happy to consider any case upon its own 
merits. 


Motion agreed to, 


POST OFFICE (ADEN AND ZANZIBAR 
MAIL CONTRACT). 

Resolved, That the Contract dated the 18th 
day of November, 1892, entered into with the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, for 
the performance of the Mail Service between 
Aden and Zanzibar, be approved.—(Sir John 
Hibbert.) 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF LABOUR) 
(No.2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Seymour King, Bill to 

shorten the Hours of Labour of Railway Servants, 


ordered to be brought in by Sir Seymour King, 
VOL. IX. [rourtH serizs.] 
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Sir John Gorst, Mr. Webster, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Cayzer, and Mr. Agg-Gardner. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 226.] 


LICENSING REFORM BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Licences for the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. 
Crosfield, Mr. Leake, Mr. Mather, and Mr. 
Roundell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 227.] 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL, 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to confer 
additional powers on Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Mather, Mr. Montagu, Sir Francis 
Powell, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 228.] 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES APPOINT- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Bill to 
enable County Councils to provide for the 
appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. 
Labonchere, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Philipps, and 
Mr. Abel Thomas, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 229.] 


HANDLOOM WEAVERS (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Colonel Saunderson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to H andloom Weavers 
in Ireland, ordered to be brou ght in by Colonel 
Saunderson, Colonel Waring, Mr. O'Neill, and 
Mr. Macartney. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 230,] 
PUBLIC HOUSES, HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“The Public Houses, Hours of Closing 
(Scotland) Act, 1887,” ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. John 
Wilson (Govan), Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Leng. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 231.] 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 105.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1, 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
= F +o 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND. | the Secretary of Railway Companies 
MENT BILL.—(No. 96.) | Association to the President of the Board 

Read the third time, and passed. ft Eman, may ng he — whe 
charged at Rates other than the Ordinary 


Class Rates [by Command] ; to lie upon 


RAILWAY RATES. 
Copy presented,—of Lists handed by 





BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No. 176.) | 
Read a second time, and committed | 
for Monday next. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(FINANCIAL EFFECT.) 

Copy ordered— 

“ Of the Return showing the effect of the Finan- 
cial Proposals in the Government of Ireland Bill | 
asregards Ireland, on the basis of the Estimated | 
Revenue and Expenditure for 1892-3."—(Sir | 
John Hibbert.) 


Copy presented 
upon the Table, 
[No. 91.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Return ordered— 

“ Showing the names of all present Members | 
of the House of Commons who are in receipt cf | 
public money from the National Exchequer, | 
whether in the form of salary, pay, pension, | 
or allowance of any kind, or who have received | 
commutation in respect thereof, under the | 
Commutation Acts, with separate columns show- 
ing the names of the constituencies for which | 
they sit, the amounts thev receive or have com- | 
muted, with the amount of the commutation 
money, and the name of the office or nature of 
the service for which the money is or has been 
paid (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No, 396, of Session 1888)."”—(.Mr. Fenwick.) 


accordingly ; to lie. 
and to be printed. 


| the Table. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 14th February ; Mr. Clancy] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY ACT, 1881. 
Copy presented,—of Alteration of 
Rules of Procedure under the Army Act, 
1881 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 10th February; Mr. Clancy ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE MARKS PROTECTION (COM- 
MERCIAL, No. 1, 1893). 

Copy presented,—of Despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at 
Berlin, inclosing a German Draft Bill 
for the Protection of ‘Trade Marks [by 
Command ] ; to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
(NEWFOUNDLAND). 
Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
for 1891, No. 67 (Newfoundland) (in 


| continuation of Colonial Report (Annual) 


(No. 34) [by Command]; to lie upon 


SERVICES AND REVENUE 

DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Memorandum on Estimates, — Paper | 
presented 23rd February] to be printed. 
No. 90.] 


CIVIL 


the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next, 


Speeck indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th February 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


Lord Northbourne, after the death of 
his father. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [H.L.J—(No. 6.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1. 
Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, I 


have had a conversation with my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, and 
1 think it will be more convenient to 
leave out the sub-section of Clause 1 
relating to venue, leaving the venue to 
be settled by the ordinary operation of 
the law, as in every other case. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Henrscue..): My Lords, I think there is 
no absolute necessity for this sub-section 
of the clause, inasmuch as there is 
sufficient power under the provisions of 
the Judicature Act for satisfactorily 
dealing with the case. 

Amendment made; Standing Com- 


mittee negatived; the Report of the 
Amendment to be received To-morrow. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [#.1.]—(No. 8) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 

Order). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, as this Bill has been already 
through the Standing Committee, I beg 
to move that the Standing Committee be 
negatived. 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 1) BILL. 
[H. L.J—(No. 9.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is one of the ordinary Bills 

VOL. IX. [rourtn serizs.] 


{27 Fesruary 1893} 
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for the revision of the Statute Law. It 
does not call for special remark, and I 
beg to move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment a Joint Committee of both Houses 
was appointed to consider the subject of 
Statute Law Revision, and they made 
a Report in which they recommended 
that in future years a Joint Committee 
of both Houses should always be 
appointed for the purpose of dealing with 
these Statute Law Revision Bills, as 
that was likely to be the best means of 
securing a thorough examination of them, 
and the certainty that before being passed 
they would be put into proper shape. 


Rations. 


Moved to resolve, 

“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills of theypresent Session be referred 
toa Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.”—-(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That a message -be sent to 
the Commons to communicate this Reso- 
lution, and desire their concurrence. 


ARMY RATIONS, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eartor STRAFFOR Dasked the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
the system advocated between the years 
1888 and 1890 by Colonel C.J. Burnett, 
A.A.G.,and Brigade Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Notter, of messing in the Army, 
had been tried at Aldershot and other 
military centres ; whether such changes 
had been approved of by the various 
Military Authorities and the rank and 
file of the Army; and whether any 
official Report on the subject had been 
or could be presented to Parliament 
for the information of the public? 
He said, he need scarcely remind the 
Under Secretary of State for War and 
their Lordships who took an interest in 
Army matters that during the last few 
years among the grievances in the in- 
terior economy of the Army the amount 
of rations enjoyed by the private soldier 
had been the subject of discussion in the 


T 
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Press and elsewhere. It had been 
stated that the llb. of bread per day and 
the 13lb. of meat, coupled with the 3d. 
per day stoppage for groceries and other 
items, was not sufficient to give the 
private soldier a good dinner, much less 
to provide him with something for his 
supper and for breakfast the following 
morning. About three years ago two 
very efficient officers—Colonel Burnett 
(at present Assistant Adjutant General 
at Aldershot) and Brigade Surgeon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Notter—had been 
led to the conclusion that the fault 
rested not so much with the quantity of 
rations provided as with the way in which 
they were cooked; and, after making 
due inquiry and many experiments, they 
found that the amount of rations was 
ample, providing the cooking was good, 
and they had established three excellent 
kitchens at Aldershot Camp. With the 
assistance of Major Ferguson and 
Sergeant-Major Thompson (the Sergeant 
Cook) they had elaborated a system by 
which the three great essentials of good 
cooking, whether in private houses or in 
barracks—punctuality, efficiency, and 
economy—had been obtained. He be- 
lieved the Under Secretary of State 
would be able to tell their Lordships 
that the private soldier now enjoyed 
sufficient for breakfast, a good dinner, 
and enough for his supper; and he 
therefore asked whether the noble Lord 
was in a position to give the House and 
the public any information on the sub- 
ject; and whether the statements in the 
Press were correct, that this new system 
had been tried with advantage at Alder- 
shot and other military centres ? 

Lorpv SANDHURST: My Lords, I 
must thank my noble Friend for having 
at my request postponed his question 
from last Friday to suit my personal 
convenience. I will, first of all, reply 
categorically to the three questions 
which are embodied in the notice of my 
noble Friend. A system of experimental 
messing, growing out of Colonel Bur- 
nett’s proposals, has been taught at the 
School of Cookery at Aldershot during 
the last two years. It is in operation 
among the troops there, and is being ex- 
tended throughout the troops at home, as 
far as it is found applicable at different 
stations. The changes have been 
approved by the authorities and by the 
soldiers. No special Report has been 


The Earl of Strafford 
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presented to Parliament, nor does there 
appear at this stage any necessity to do 
so. Though it does not appear neces- 
sary to present a Report to Parliament, 
I might, perhaps, with your permission, 
and without entering into unnecessary 
detail, give a brief sketch of the changes 
that have taken place. It will interest 
my noble Friend, who, I am glad, has 
put his notice on the Paper, and perhaps 
your Lordships, who are generally in- 
terested in the welfare of the private 
soldier, and I hope also it may create 
some interest outside. It may be within 
the recollection of some that before the 
days of Lord Cardwell at the War Office 
the pay of the private soldier was Is. 3d, 
a day ; of this he paid 45d. for rations 
supplied by the Government. He there- 
fore had 10}d. to spend, but of this 10}d. 
there were stoppages to the amount of 
34d. for messing and washing, so that he 
really had 7d. a day. When Lord Card- 
well was Secretary of State in 1873 he 
gave a free ration of {lb. of meat and 1lb, 
of bread, but reduced the pay to 1s., and 
of this 3d, was stopped for messing—.e., 
for groceries, &c., so that the soldier 
under this plan had 9d. instead of 7d. per 
diem. Many years later, about 1888 or 
1889, the question of soldiers’ food 
again excited attention, it being the 
opinion of some that the ration of $lb. of 
meat for dinner was insufficient. Mr. 
Stanhope authorised a Committee, com- 
posed of military men, one or two of 
whom were in the House of Com- 
mons, to consider the whole subject. 
The result of the deliberations of that 
Committee was the opinion that if proper 
attention was paid to economy the 
actual! supply of bread and meat, supple- 
mented by the articles procured by 
stoppages, was sufficient. The case 
merely resolves into this—it is a question 
of housekeeping—whether there is to be 
good housekeeping for the soldier, or, as in 
former days, no housekeeping at all. 
Two simple domestic kitchen utensils— 
namely, the stock-pot and the dripping- 
pan, were then introduced into the 
military kitchen, which had hitherto 
been conspicuous by their absence. 
Under the energetic influence of Sir E. 
Wood, and the keen intelligence and 
spirit of one of his Assistant Adjutant 
Generals, Colonel Burnett, the School of 
Cookery at Aldershot exhibited signs of 
a new vigour and of real competency for 
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the work for which it was first instituted. 
The School of Cookery now has a ser- 
geant-major as senior non-commissioned 
officer and instructor, and he has three 
non-commissioned officers as assistants. 
There are educated at the school per 
annum 81 non-commissioned officers of 
the Regular Army, and 37 of the per- 
manent staff of the Militia. The length 
of the course is four months for the 
Regulars and three months for the 
Militia ; and, further, after the men re- 
turn to their respective regiments they 
undergo an additional probation of three 
months before they receive their certifi- 
cates as master cooks. The Director 
General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment is so impressed with the value of 
the system that he has applied to send 
an officer and non-commissioned officer of 
the Army Medical Department as an 
experiment to see whether any improve- 
ment can be made in the food for hospital 
patients, and, as far as my opinion can be 
worth anything, I venture to think a 
hospital cookery class might be estab- 
lished with very great advantage. And 
now for the cooking itself. After a 
series of experiments Sir E. Wood drew 
up a Memorandum for the guidance of 
commanding officers of battalion corps 
and companies, and all whom it might 
concern, The object set forth in the 
Memorandum is economy in the messing 
of the soldier, and, by economy, to vary 
and increase his scale of diet, and im- 
provement in the cooking of the rations. 
By the aid of the stock-pot the bones, 
which have been hitherto thrown away, 
are boiled for a period not exceeding 
three days, care being taken to label each 
net of bones on the day they are put in, 
and with the addition of peas, lentils, 
&e., procurable at a small cost, excellent 
soup is obtainable. Then, my Lords, all 
skimmings are removed from meats, 
stews, dishes which go by the name of 
“sea-pies,” and curries, those trimmings 
are turned into dripping, and to that 
really excellent and rich gravies are 
added which make the food more palat- 
able. When the whole of the stock is 
not required for soup and gravies, which 
under proper management it never is, it 
is used. in place of water for stews, 
curries, &c., thereby greatly increasing 
the nutritious quality of the food, and, in 
addition, giving it a flavour which would 
have been wanting under the old methods. 


{27 Fesrvary 1893} 
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The bones, after they have fully per- 
formed their work in the stock-pot, are 
sold at 2s. per cwt., and the money 
credited to the company. Formerly the 
bones were thrown away without ever 
being subjected to the stock-pot. Soup 
can be served with the dinners, or free in 
the evening, from the recreation-room, 
or some other battalion institution. The 
process now in practice of boning the 
meat has had the effect of better cook- 
ing and greater economy. But while 
the bones perform a considerable part 
in the cooking for the soldiers the 
dripping also takes an important place. 
I am, sorry, my Lords, to lave to enter 
into these details, but economy is really 
the essence of the question. This 
dripping, which was formerly thrown 
away, is now economised with the 
greatest advantage. The dripping-pan, 
of course, provides the fatty element 
necessary for good pies and puddings and 
other cooking purposes, and while the 


removal of this fatty matter tends 
to economy it also renders the 
food more sightly and palatable. 


I mentioned just now that bones formerly 
thrown away are now, after being used, 
sold at 2s. per ewt., which would no 
doubt come to a considerable sum per 
battalion. The value of the dripping at 
4d. per 1lb. in a battalion of 800 men 
may be estimated at £160 per annum, 
while if you calculate for the whole 
Home Army it is estimated that the 
saving on the dripping alone would 
be £20,000. Now, I wish to add that 
this money so saved is not, as the term 
goes, sweated out of the soldier, but goes 
back to him in improved and more varied 
diet, and thereby makes his life more 
comfortable. The treatment of the 
bread ration, which was formerly not en- 
tirely satisfactory, has also been attended 
to. This really appears to have been 
more a matter of issue than anything 
else. Formerly issued overnight, the 
bread became dry and hard; now I 
understand that the regulation is that it 
should be issued twice a day, early inthe 
morning and just before dinner, so that 
the men do not have hard bread for their 
tea. Another advantage of this plan is 
that it saves the soldier's. pocket, for he 
used often to buy bread for tea as the 
rations had become uneatable. The 
soldier now saves the money he formerly 
spent for that purpose: it is carefully 
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saved for him for his breakfast. What 
money is now saved is laid out in what 
are called extras. In addition to the 
Government rations of bread and meat 
the soldier is put under a stoppage for 
messing or groceries. That, of course, 
has nothing to do with the Government ; 
it is a matter of regimental arrangement. 
At one time, I believe, they amounted to 
5d. a day, never less than 3d. Now, by 
Sir E. Wood’s Memorandum, 34. is the 
recognised sum. Under the head of 
groceries in that Memorandum came 37 
different articles, such as bacon, tea, 
coffee, eggs, vegetables, herbs, oatmeal, 
and a variety of things which I need not 
repeat to your Lordships. These should 
e sold to the soldier from the canteen at 
cost price. As consumption proceeds, 
the debits or credits are entered up daily 
in the soldier’s grocery books by the 
colour-sergeant, and signed by the 
officer commanding the Company. At 
the risk of detaining your Lordships I 
should just like to compare the daily bill 
of fare of the soldier in former days with 
that provided under the suggestions in 
Sir E. Wood’s Memorandum. In most 
cases for breakfast there used to be only 
bread and a bowl of tea; what was by 
courtesy called dinner consisted of meat 
and potatoes, the appetising variety being 
that one day it was a case of baked meat 
and roast potatoes, the next day roast 
meat and baked potatoes. The meal at 
tea time was about as tempting as the 
breakfast. The circumstances now are, 
indeed, greatly changed. In _ going 
through the School of Cookery I have 
had the opportunity of seeing the method 
pursued with the rations from the com- 
mencement until they are finally served 
out to the men. Here is a diet sheet 
giving the meals of the West Yorkshire 
Regiment, Ist Battalion, now stationed 
at Aldershot, and I will just read from 
it the diet of one or two of the Com- 
panies. A Company: Breakfast—tea, 
bread, porridge ; dinner—brown currie 
stew, potatoes, and rice date pudding ; 
tea—tea, brawn, bread. The diet of the 
“C” Company is :—Breakfast—tea, 
bread, cheese ; dinner—brown stew and 
potatoes, plain raisin pudding ; tea—tea, 
dripping, bread. Another is :—Break- 
fast—tea, bread and butter or dripping ; 
dinner—Irish stew, potatoes, and pud- 
ding ; tea—tea, brawn and bread. That 
shows a considerable variety in the bill 


Lord Sandhurst 
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of fare for one day, Saturday, and of 
course the various items are interchange- 
able day by day. I have had the 
pleasure of going over this School of 
Cookery. It was most interesting. I 
ean testify to the excellence of some of 
the provisions, for I tasted some. The 
soup I considered excellent, and the 
cooking generally favourably impressed 
me. I saw all the various processes, 
from the time the meat was taken from 
the cooking apparatus until it was 
served out in the barrack-room; and to 
show that Saturday’s meal was nothing 
out of the common, I may state that I 
quote from a regimental return which 
was made out in the orderly-room for the 
previous week and posted up in the 
cook-house. I visited more than one 
regimental kitchen. I understand that 
the new system gives great satisfaction 
to the men. A noble and gallant Lord 
who sits in this House (Lord Beaumont) 
commands a distinguished regiment, the 
20th Hussars, now at Aldershot. Per- 
haps, if he is in his place, he may feel 
inclined to give us the results of his 
experience ; but I may say when I 
showed him my _ noble _ Friend's 
question the other day he spoke 
highly of the system, and said it 
was in operation in his regiment. 
I see other noble and gallant Lords present, 
and I think it would be of advantage if they 
would favour us with their views upon 
the subject. Sir Evelyn Wood is so im- 
pressed with the success of the system 
that he contemplates starting a class for 
soldiers’ wives, with the view of im- 
proving the house-keeping arrangements 
of the married soldiers, and enabling them 
to make as much out of the ration money 
as they can. The fame and success of 
the School of Cookery is not limited to 
the Army. In May, 1892, the Committee 
of the Universal School of Cookery and 
Food Association asked for the assistance 
of the staff of the School of Cookery at 
their Exhibition in Baker Street. His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
sanctioned the proposal. The men gained 
two silver medals, the bronze medal, and 
five diplomas. Last winter Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, who is interested in the 
matter, asked Sir Evelyn Woed if those 
connected with our school might lecture 
and demonstrate to the pupils at the 
Westminster Technical Institute. Sir 
E. Wood agreed, and as their services 
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have been again asked for it is only fair 
to suppose that their efforts were 
successful. In camp, when the men are 
under canvas, an extra allowance is given 
of a quarter of a pound of meat to pro- 
vide a meat breakfast, and on active 
sérvice an extra half pound and a quarter 
of a pound of bread. Of course, it it easy 
for a critic to say that this is all very fine 
on paper ; but I beg to assure your Lord- 
ships that not only is it capable of being 
earried out, but it is being carried out in 
many places in the way I have demon- 
started, and commanding officers, I am 
told, are anxious to carry it out. It may 
be said that this can be done at Alder- 
shot but nowhere else. But the system 
was in operation at Mullingar in the 
battalion under Colonel Burnett's com- 
mand, and it sueceeded there. It was 
said it might be done in a place like 
Mullingar, where provisions are cheap, 
but could never be done at Aldershot. It 
has been done at Aldershot, and I hope 
it will be found practicable to use the 
system wherever local facilities are 
studied and will permit. No doubt cir- 
cumstances will be found to differ in 
different localities ; but it appears to be 
mainly a question of supervision, and, of 
course, where supervision is not exercised, 
or in fact wherever duty is not properly 
performed, nothing will succeed. There 
is no doubt that a vast improvement has 
been effected in the messing of the private 
soldier : money is being saved to him, 
and no extra expense caused to the State. 
Had it been thought advisable to add to 
the present three-quarters another quarter 
of a pound of meat an increased cost of 
about £230,000 per annum would have 
been incurred. I venture to think that 
the improved state of things will stimulate 
recruiting for the Army, and I believe 
that opinion to be held by many officers 
in high positions. As your Lordships 
are aware, that distinguished officer, Sir 
E. Wood, commands at Aldershot, and it 
is under his authority, and owing to his 
energy and constant thought for the 
welfare of the soldiers under his command, 
that first the experiments, and then the 
system, have been carried out. But I 
may add that to Colonel Burnett, his 
Assistant Adjutant General, high praise is 
due for the way in which the scheme in 
detail has been carried out, and for the 
enthusiastic spirit, combined with tact 
and perseverance, by which he has over- 
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come difficulties as they presented them- 
selves. I venture to submit that to both 
these distinguished officers, the chief and 
subordinate, gratitude is due from the 
private soldier and the authorities. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL [H.L.]. 


A Bill to amend the law respecting the 
transfer and exercise of church patronage, and 
the avoidance of benefices— Was presented by 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; read 1* ; 
and to be printed. (No. 24.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and te be printed. (No. 25.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


AR AAAAASAS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th February 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 





SHEERNESS DOCKYARD MUD, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : 
In consequence of a communication 
I have received from the Admiralty, 
I beg to withdraw my question 
to the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty as to whether he can now state 
when the Report on the deposit of mud 
from Sheerness Dockyard on to the 
Essex fishing grounds will be produced ? 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
TELEGRAPHS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the sentence in the Report of 
the Revenue Estimates Committee of 
1888 respecting the cost to the public 
from the “ enormous increase of services 
gratuitously performed for the Railway 
Companies,” by reason of their increased 
use of the privilege of sending certain 
telegrams free granted them in 1870; 
what was the number of these messages 
in the years 1871 and 1892; and also of 
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the public messages in those years ; 
what is the present state of the negotia- 
tions on the subject referred to by the 
late Postmaster General, in reply to a 
question in this House on the 22nd 
February, 1892; and whether, pending 
any settlement of the question, care will 
be taken that the privilege shall not be 
increased, or extended to new undertak- 
ings by any Private Bills ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
This matter has been engaging my close 
attention. Statistics of the number of 
telegrams sent free of charge for the 
Railway Companies in 1871 can only be 
given as regards the Companies of Eng- 
land and Wales. In the case of these 
‘Companies the number sent in 1871 was 
.87,201 ; in 1892 it had risen to 
1,329,531, an increase of more than 
fifteen-fold. During the same period 
telegrams of all other descriptions rose 
from 9,573,548 to 57,871,429, an increase 
of about six-fold. The negotiations to 
which the hon. Member refers have re- 
sulted in the commutation of the 
privilege into a right to send a fixed 
number of messages and words per 
annum in the case of the Midland and 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Companies. Negotiations with other 
Companies are in progress, and it is 
hoped that all the Companies will re- 
coguise that it is desirable, in their own 
as well as in the public interest, to 
accept the principle of commutation. As 
regards Private Bill Legislation, Her 
Majesty’s Government will, of course, 
watch closely any Bills introduced into 
Parliament tending to the extension of 
the privilege referred to. 


THE SUNNINGWELL CHARITIES. 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I 
beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner whether the 
Charity Commissioners have  con- 
sidered the objections to the proposed 
scheme for the regulation of the Charities 
and Poor’s Land of Sunningwell, Berk- 
shire; and, if so, whether they have 
decided to make the scheme accord with 
the general wish of the ratepayers, in- 
cluding the principal landed proprietor of 
the village ; and, if it has been arrived 
at, what the final determination of the 
Commissioners is ? 


Mr. John Ellis 
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"THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr, 
T. E. Exits, Merionethshire): The 
objections to the proposed scheme 
for the regulation of the Sunning- 
well Charities have been  con- 
sidered. With a view to meet the 
wishes of the ratepayers generally, the 
Commissioners have decided to modify it 
in the following particulars :—by pro- 
viding (1) that the number of represen- 
tative trustees shall be four, to be elected 
by ballot on the plan of “one man one 
vote,” the election to be held in the 
evening, so as to enable the labourers to 
be present ; (2) that one only of two co- 
optative trustees (an existing trustee) 
shall be named in the scheme ; and (3) 
that the buildings erected for a school 
and adapted for a master’s residence, 
being subject to an educational trust, 
shall be occupied by the trustees for the 
purpose of a public elementary school, 
on condition that rates, insurance, and 
repairs of the premises be provided other- 
wise than from the income of the en- 
dowment. 

*Mr. DODD: Might I ask whether, 
under similar circumstances, — similar 
schemes will be drawn ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Each scheme will 
be considered on its merits. I trust the 
representative element will always be iv 
the majority. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): Does the principle of “one man 
one vote,” as applied in this case, mean 
that the ratepayers are to vote for one 
trustee only, or to give one vote each to 
as many trustees as are to be elected ? 
*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: One vote each to 
as many trustees as are to be elected. 

Mr. COURTNEY : That is not one 


man one vote, 


KEW GARDENS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, with reference 
to his recent courteous promise to Mr. 
F. G. Heath, and to a similar promise 
made in an interview given to Mr. Heath 
by the First Commissioner of Works, 


‘that the best consideration should be 


given by the Government to the question 
of an earlier opening of Kew Gardens, 
any decision had been arrived at ; and, if 
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favourable relaxation of the present rules 
in the interests of the general public ? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): My right hon. Friend 
has asked me to answer this. The 
question has, as promised, been carefully 
examined. It has been ascertained that 
the opening of Kew Gardens to the 
general public in the early morning 
instead of at noon would entail a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of main- 
taining and managing the Gardens. At 
present, although the general public are 
not admitted till after 12, any persons 
who desire to study the plants and collec- 
tions in the Gardens, from a scientific and 
horticultural point of view, are able to do 
so in the morning by appiying to the 
Director. Very large numbers of persons 
avail themselves of this privilege, and are 
allowed to handle and examine the plants 
in a manner which would not be possible 
if the general public were admitted. 
They value this privilege very much, 
and I have received a Petition signed by 
many scientific men praying that no 
change may be made in the present regu- 
lations. It is also the fact that on Bank 
Holidays, when the Gardens are open at 
10, comparatively few persons enter them 
till after noon. Under all the circum- 
stances, the Government has not felt that 
a strong case has been made out for 
incurring the additional expenditure. 


UNCOMMUTED PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether all perpetual pensions have now 
been commuted ; and, if not, how many 
and which of them remain uncommuted, 
and why ; what is the total amount paid 
for the commutation of such pensions, 
and the total annual vale of those not yet 
commuted ; and in what cases have pay- 
ments been made, and to what amount, in 
respect of annual sums granted to meet 
specified expenses and outgoings on the 
part of the pensioner, which expenses and 
outgoings had for some time ceased, and 
the allowance for which had still been 
paid to the pensioner ? 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQU ER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
All the pensions have not been com- 
muted. ‘Those which were not commuted 
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in 1887 are set forth inthe Report of the 
Select Committee of that year. Since 
then, three pensions have been com- 
muted—namely, the Duke of St. Alban’s, 
Lord Downshire’s and Lord Exmouth's. 
The Minute relating to these cases 
was laid on the Table in July, 1890, 
No further commutation has been 
effected. Negotiations have taken 
place in some cases, which have fallen 
through. In the case of Lord Rodney, 
the Court disallowed the terms agreed to 
—namely, 27 years’ purchase. A Minute 
relating to this case was presented last 
year. The amount paid for commutation 
appears in the Parliamentary Returns. 
The annual value of the remaining pen- 
sions is about £8,500. The last part of 
the question seems only to apply to the 
eases of the Duke of St. Albans, as 
Master of Hawks, and Lord Downshire, 
the particulars of which will be found 
in the Minute presented to Parliament. 


Mr. HANBURY : Do these particulars 
give details showing what was paid for 
the actual pension and what was paid for 
the outgoings and special expenses to 
which I refer inmy question ? Do they 
give these items separately. 

*Sin W. HARCOURT : I do not know. 
I will inquire, and try and get any further 
information the hou, Member may desire. 


Registration Bill. 


THE NEW REGISTRATION BILL. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, under the scheme of 
the Government for the alteration of the 
Registration Law, it is intended to retain 
the services of the assistant overseers for 
preparing the lists of voters, or whether 
it is intended to dispense with their 
services ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H, 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The Bill 
contemplates that the duties at present 
performed by overseers and assistant 
overseers shall be transferred to the 
District Registrar. Not only is there no 
reason why the assistant overseer should 
not be appointed to that office, but there 
is a clause in the Bill which specially 
points him out as suitable for the 
appointment, 
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CHRIST'S HOSPITAL BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether 1,000 acres of dairy land in 
Sussex, 37 miles from London, have 
been contracted for as the site for the 
boarding schools for 700 boys, 350 girls, 
and 120 infants of the future Christ’s 
Hospital, which, by the scheme approved 
by Her Majesty, are to be built within a 
convenient distance from the City of 
London ; whether the whole Governing 
Body of 43 set up by the scheme 
approved of such location for a metropo- 
litan foundation of three centuries’ life in 
the City of London itself; and whether 
he will be good enough to give the 
reasons for such a choice ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I am asked by my 
right hon. Friend to reply to this. The 
Council of Almoners of Christ’s Hospital, 
with the consent of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, have concluded the purchase of 
about 1,000 acres of land near Horsham, 
on which their new boarding schools are 
to be built. The Charity Commissioners 
have no knowledge whether any mem- 
bers of the Governing Body dissented 
from the purchase. The choice was that 
of a Governing Body, eminently qualified 
to act for the best, and the Commissioners 
saw no ground for withholding their 
assent to it. 

*Mr. BONSOR: Does the _ hon. 
“Gentleman consider 37 miles a “conve- 
nient distance from London” ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: The distance is 
getting less every year. The Charity 
Commissioners have specially considered 
this matter, and felt that they could not 
interfere with the deliberate decision of 
the Council of Christ’s Hospital. 


LAND OWNERS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he will institute 
the inquiries necessary to prepare a 
Return of owners of land in the Metro- 
polis, in supplement of the Returns of 
owners of land in the United Kingdom ; 
and whether, if fresh legislation is required 
to enable such a Return to be obtained, 
he will introduce a Bill for this purpose ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The difficulty 
which would attend the obtaining of an 
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accurate Return of the owners of lands 
and premises in the Metropolis, with the 
extent and gross estimated rental of the 
lands owned by them, would be enormous, 
and the expense which any attempt to 
obtain such a Return would involve 
would be very serious. I cannot under- 
take to propose legislation for this 
purpose. * 


ALLOTMENTS IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury,as representing the Commissioners of 
W oods and Forests, whether on the Crown 
estates in the parish of Moulton, Lincoln- 
shire, the rent of farm land has been re- 
duced to £1 an acre, whilst the Com- 
missioners have hitherto declined to make 
a similar reduction in the rent of the land 
let to the Sanitary Authority for allot- 
ments ; and whether the Commissioners 
will re-consider this decision, and let land, 
for the purposes of allotments at the fair 
agricultural rent ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The farm from which the allotment land 
was taken is astraggling one, being some 
four miles in length, and comprises land 
of a most varied description, some of 
which is not only far from accessible but 
is also very liable to floods. That taken 
for allotments is valuable and is near the 
village, and having regard to the allow- 
ance which it was necessary to make to 
the tenant in order to obtain possession 
of it, and to the outlay necessary to adapt 
the land for letting in allotments, the 
Commissioners of Woods could not let it 
at less than the rent fixed without in- 
curring an actual loss. 


DUNFANAGHY POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he has received a Memorial 
from inhabitants of the districts of Dun- 
fanaghy and Creeslough, County Donegal, 
praying for an evening delivery of letters 
at villages on the route between Letter- 
kenny and Dunfanaghy ; and whether he 
will be pleased to accede to the prayer of 
said Memorial ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY : I have received 
the Memorial to which the hon. Member 
refers, and I should have been very glad 
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accede to its prayer. It appears, how- 
ever, that no arrangement could at pre- 
sent be made fur the purpose, except at 
an outlay far in excess of the Revenue. 
The subject shall again be considered a 
few months’ hence. 


TRAWLING ON THE SCOTCH COAST. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government intend to act 
on the recommendation of the last Fishery 
Board Report (p. xxvii.), that the 
Vigilant is not worth the money she 
costs to keep up, and should be super- 
seded by a steam vessel ; also that, in 
view of the recent extension of the area 
where trawling is illegal, there should be 
three efficient steam gunboats, each with 
a steam launch, to act as a sea police all 
the year round ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : That the Government does 
exercise considerable control over the 
trawling on the Scottish coast is proved 
by the fact that since the 10th of 
February two trawlers have been arrested 
actually at work off the coast of 
Caithness, while proceedings have been 
taken against a third trawler against 
which a complaint was lodged. If it is 
found that the protection against trawl- 
ing is inadequate, application will be 
made to the Admiralty for further assist- 
ance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : Is not the Scotch Office continually 
receiving complaints as to the insuffi- 
ciency of the present arrangement, and 
will application be made to the Admiralty 
for another vessel ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The matter 
is always before the Scotch Office. We 
hope before the summer season to have 
an extra vessel. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Will the right hon, Gentleman take steps 
to have the Vigilant removed not only 
from the East Coast but also from the 
West Coast ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: If the pro- 
tection on the East Coast is found to be 
inadequate further action shall be taken 
in the matter. 
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POSTAL ORDERS, 

Str GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether his attention 
has been called to the inconvenience and 
expense, falling chiefly on the poorer 
classes, of the regulations at present in 
ferce in regard to postal orders; and 
whether he can arrange that any sum 
not exceeding £1 can be transmitted at a 
uniform poundage, no extra charge being 
made when more than one postal order is 
required to make up the amount ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The point raised 
by the hon. Member is not so easy to 
arrange as might be supposed. There are 
now 14 denominations of orders which 
were arranged with great care, keeping 
two objects in view—lIst, to keep the 
poundage low; 2nd, to give as many 
denominations as could be offered at the 
low price. Every additional denomina- 
tion increases the working expenses. 
The hon. Member suggests that two 
orders should be sold at the price of one, 
in certain cases, but this proposal would 
admit of abuse, as orders so obtained 
might then be used singly without any 
poundage having been paid upon them. 
An uniform poundage could not be given 
without increase in the charge for the 
two smallest denominations, which re- 
present nearly 7,000,000 of orders per 
year. 


CLONAKILTY AND ROSSCARBERY 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that, in regard to the 
proposed Clonakilty and Rosscarbery 
Railway, at the Cork Assizes in 1891, 
the County Grand Jury passed the sum 
of £30,000 on the promise of the late 
Government that, if the Grand Jury 
passed £30,000, the Government would 
give the additional grant of £20,000 to 
finish and complete the line, and that 
the Grand Jury also passed a resolution 
calling on the Government to give the 
additional grant without delay ; and 
whether the present Government will 
endeavour to carry out the promises of 
the late Administration in this matter ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not find 
that any such promise of a grant was 
made by the late Government, and as the 
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line was not scheduled under the Light 
Railways Act of 1889, no grant could 
be made. 


SALARIES OF ANGLO-INDIAN 
OFFICIALS, 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the 
Deputation, re Exchange and the Ser- 
vices, which waited on Lord Lansdowne ; 
and whether it is intended to take any 
steps to relieve the condition of affairs 
from which Anglo-Indian officials now 
suffer ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Gerorce 
Russe 1, North Beds.) : Yes, Sir. The 
subject is under consideration in connec- 
tion with the currency question. 


BELFAST EXCISE COLLECTION, 


Sir EDWARD HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury what were the several amounts 
in the years 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 
1892 derived from the Belfast collection, 
under the heads of Inland Revenue and 
Excise Duties, for the purpose of Im- 
perial Revenue; and which probably 
embraces, amongst others, Income Tax, 
Probate and Stamp Duties, Publicans’ 
Licences, and a considerable portion of 
the Spirit Duties ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The following 
was the amount of Inland Revenue 
received in the Belfast collection, ex- 
clusive of the portion applicable to 
the Local Taxation Account — 1888, 
£1,629,868 ; 1889, £1,677,708; 1890, 
£1,895,354 ; 1891, £2,027,664,; 1892, 
£2,104,742. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I wish to 
ask whether the amount collected in Bel- 
fast is not mainly due to Excise Duties on 
articles exported to Great Britain for 
consumption there ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : J faney it is 
so. I will inquire and let the hon. 
Member know. 


SLAVE TRADING IN MALAGASY WATERS. 

Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, by the existing Anglo-Malagasy 
Treaty, we have the right of searching 
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any Malagasy or Arab vessels suspected 
of being engaged in the slave trade in 
the waters of Madagascar, and of dealing 
with such vessels and their crews as 
though engaged in piratical undertakings ; 
whether there has been a distribution of 
French flags to Malagasy and Arab 
dhows on the coast of Madagascar ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
lately given orders to the officers of the 
British Navy to in no way concern them- 
selves with exercising a police control 
over dhows in the territorial waters of 
Madagascar ; whether an indemnity has 
been granted to the owners of dhows 
flying the French flag searched for slaves 
in Madagascar waters by the British 
gunboat Redbreast; out of what fund 
this indemnity has been granted; and 
whether there will be any opportunity of 
discussing the matter on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The answer to(1) is that we had powers of 
search under the Treaty, but under Art. 
96 of the Brussels Act all stipulations of 
Conventions concluded previous to the 
Act which are inconsistent with it were 
repealed. By the Declaration of August 
5, 1890, Great Britain recognised the 
Protectorate of France over Madagascar 
with its consequences. The obligations 
of the Brussels Act are imposed alike ou 
Powers exercising Sovereignty or Pro- 
tectorate. Great Britain, and all the 
other Signatory Powers, have recognised 
that France undertakes the obligations of 
a Protectorate as regards Madagascar, 
inasmuch as the formal engagement of 
the French Plenipotentiary to apply, as 
necessity should arise, the provisions of 
Arts. 30 & 41 to Madagascar was 
recorded, without objection, in a Protocol 
annexed to the Act. The Protectorate 
over the Island includes the territorial 
waters. (2.) We have no knowledge of 
any distribution of flags. (3.) The in- 
structions framed and issued under the 
late Government to Naval officers since 
the ratification of the Act inform them 
that they have now no pewer to search 
vessels in the territorial waters of 
Madagascar. (4 and 5.) No indemnity 
was granted by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but Admiral Kennedy spontaneously 
and of his own hand paid £10 to the 
owners of two dhows which were seized 
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under a misapprehension by the Redbreast 
before the instructions were received. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the 
National Teachers will be paid their 
capitation grant, in lieu of the school 
fees, as provided for under the Irish 
Education Act ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The issue of the 
capitation grant awaits the passing of 
the Supplementary Estimates, and pay- 
ments will be made as soon as possible 
after the money becomes available. 


THE BRUSSELS MONEY CONFERENCE. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether any further Supplementary Esti- 
mate will be submitted to the House for 
the costs of the International Monetary 
Conference, Brussels; and, if not, out 
of what rate the costs have been 
defrayed ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT: The expenses of 
the British Delegates at the Monetary 
Conference, amounting to £328, have 
been charged, in accordance with prece- 
dent, to the Vote for Temporary Com- 
missions, sub-head S, “ Commissions not 
specifically provided for.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Is that Vote 
included in the Supplementary Estimate ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, Sir. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
COMMISSION, 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the original 
Estimate for “ Temporary Commissioners 
not specially provided for” for 1892-3 
was £8,000; whether the sum now 
found to be necessary for the above 
service is £10,700; and whether the 
excess over the original Estimate has 
been partly caused by the costs of the 
Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Commission ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The original 
Estimate for “Commissions not specifically 
provided for” was £8,000. It is now 
estimated that the total sum chargeable 
to the sub-head will be £10,700. There 
will be some 27 Commissions or Com- 
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mittees, of greater or less importance, 
chargeable to the sub-head, none of which 
were known of when the Estimate was 
framed, and it is not possible in strictness 
to say that the excess over the original 
Estimate was due to one of these rather 
than to any other. But, in accordance 
with practice, the Supplementary Esti- 
mate mentioned the largest item of all these 
Commissions, that for the Metropolitan 
Water Supply, as sufficient by itself to 
account for the excess over the original 
provision. 

Sir J. GORST: What is the pre- 
cedent the right hon. Gentleman relies 
on ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will state 
that in reply to another question later on, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Dees the right hon. Gentle- 
man then ear-mark the excess of the 
Estimate to one Commission only ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: We have 
acted on precedent. This Supplementary 
Estimate: was prepared in the usual way 
by the proper branch of the Treasury. 
It has been the practice that the item 
which asks for the largest amount shall 
be specially named in the Supplementary 
Estimate. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman contend that 
the expenses of the other Commis- 
sions should not come within the purview 
of the House of Commons ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: Ne; I con- 
tend nothing. It will, I think, be for 
the Chairman of Committees to say 
whether any discussion should be raised, 

Mr. HANBURY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake that no por- 
tion of the £2,000 shall yet be paid for 
the Evicted Tenants Commission ? 

*SirJ.T. HIBBERT : The Commission 
which will require the largest amount 
will take £3,200, and the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, which requires 
£2,170, is outside the other item. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask whether, seeing that when 
the original Vote for Temporary Com- 
missions was passed the Metropolitan 
Water Supply Commission was in 
existence, it is possible to include in the 
V ote the expenses of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, which was not in existence 
or even contemplated by the original 
Vote, and which is responsible for the 
deficit ; and whether such a course of 
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procedure is not a grave breach of Con- 
stitutional practice, in withdrawing as it 


does a contentious Vote from the control |. 


of the House of Commons. 

Mr. SEXTON : I rise to a point of 
Order. I beg to ask whether the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member epposite 
does not involve a question of interpreta- 
tion and other questions which must be 
decided by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is clearly not a 
question for me to decide. It is a ques- 
tion for the Chairman of Committees, 
from whose decision there is no appeal. 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I wish to state 
in reply to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the Metropolitan Water Supply 
Commission is a new Commission, which 
has been appointed since the Estimates 
were passed. 


HOME RULE AND GUARANTEED LAND 
STOCK. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, as Clauses 14 (3) (d) and (17) 
of the Government of Ireland Bill repeal 
the provisions of “* The Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” which direct pay- 
ment to the Local Taxation (Ireland) 
Account of a share of the Probate, 
Excise, and Customs Duties of the 
United Kingdom, and which hy pothecate 
other grants to Ireland, such share of 
duties and such grants will still be paid 
to the Guarantee Fund, under Section 5 
of that Act; and if not so paid, having 
regard to the provisions of Section 9 of 
“The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1891,” what will be the approximate 
amount of Guaranteed Land Stock avail- 
able for issue under the contemplated 
new arrangements ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure 
that the statements set forth in the first 
paragraph are strictly correct, but it is 
possible one of the clauses will have to 
be re-drafted. At the same time, I may 
say there is no intention on the part of 
the framers of the Government of 
Ireland Bill to interfere or disturb the 
amount of Land Stock available for 
issue. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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OFFICERS AS DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC 
COMPANIES. 

Mr. HANBURY: T beg to ask the 
Secretary of Sate for War what is the 
rule as to the tenure of Directorships of 
Trading Companies by officers on the 
Active List ; and whether such officers 
are required to inform the War Office of 
the fact that they undertake these extra 
duties ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppet_-BaNnNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): By the Queen’s Regula- 
tions an officer on full pay is forbidden 
to join the Directorate of any public in- 
dustrial or other company without per- 
mission from the Commander-in-Chief. 
Each case as it arises is decided on its 
merits. 


INVENTIONS BY GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
licences to manufacture cordite under the 
patent assigned to the War Office have 
been granted to any, and, if any, what 
private firms ; whether this patent was 
assigned to the War Office as being the 
invention of a Government official ; and 
whether Government officials who take 
out and assign patents for warlike 
inventions under such circumstances are 
permitted to make profit by the use of 
such patents in foreign countries ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNER- 
MAN: A licence to manufacture 
cordite has been granted to Messrs- 
Pigou, Wilkes, and Co. The patent in 
this case was assigned to the War 
Office as being the invention of a 
Government official. Government offi- 
cials are not debarred from making a 
profit by the use of such patents in 
foreign countries. The object of the 
War Office in obtaining the assignment 
of a patent is to secure the power to 
manufacture untrammelled by the claims 
of the patentee. To prevent an inventor 
from patenting his invention abroad 
would not benefit the War Department, 
which has no desire to gain a profit. It 
would only result in preventing an 
inventor from obtaining a legitimate 
advantage. 
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Mr. HANBURY: Do I understand 
that Government officials are entitled in 
Government time to patent inventions, 
and then to make money abroad ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNER- 
MAN: They do not patent . them in 
Government time, although perhaps the 
experience gained while serving the 
Government is of assistance to them. I 
do not see it would be of any advantage 
to this country to prevent them having 
the right to sell the invention abroad. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether Mr. Justice 
Prinsep, a Puisne Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, has been app?inted to 
the Presidentship of the Commission 
which is to inquire into the hurried with- 
drawal of the rights of trial by jury in 
eight districts of Bengal by Sir Charles 
Elliott and his Legislative Council ; and 
whether Justice Prinsep has expressed 
any opinion hostile to trial by jury in 
India ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Mr. 
Justice Prinsep has been appointed to 
act as President of tie Commission 
to which the hon. Member refers. So 
far as the Secretary of State is aware, 
Mr. Justice Prinsep has expressed no 
opinion hostile to trial by jury in India. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): Is 
it not a fact that Justice Prinsep, whe is 
now in this country, is advertised to read 
a Paper on “Trial by Jury in Bengal” 
before the East India Association and 
free discussion is invited ? Is that con- 
sistent with impartiality ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I am 
not aware of that fact, but until we see 
or hear the paper we cannot say what 
views Justice Prinsep holds on the 
matter. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE WORKS, 


Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to Trea- 
sury whether he can state towhat extent 
the cost of the Lough Erne drainage 
works exceeded the estimate, and what 
explanation can be offered as to this 
excess, and whether he will consent to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 

rticulars of the full cost, amounting to 
£210,000; whether, in view of the fact 
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that the excess expenditure has been 
imposed as a tax upon the people of the 
district, the Treasury will institute a 
sworn inquiry respecting this heavy 
excess ; whether he can state how many 
of the holdings which are liable for the 
payment of this tax have had judicial 
rents fixed, and how many are non- 
judicial holdings; and whether, taking 
into account all the facts of the case, the 
Treasury can see its way to grant some 
relief or abatement of the heavy charge 
enforced ? I desire, further, to ask why 
no detailed account of the expenditure 
incurred has been published for the in- 
formation of those concerned, as pre- 
scribed by the Statute ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Full informa- 
tion with reference to the excess over 
the estimated expenditure has already 
been given in Parliamentary Paper 
No. 414 of 1891. With regard to the 
particulars of the full cost, I should 
explain that the Board of Works is in 
no way bound or required to keep or 
publish any detailed accounts of expen- 
diture, but it will be seen from pages 
9 and 10 of the Parliamentary Paper 
referred to with what elaboration the 
Accounts are required to be presented 
and examined before instalments of a 
loan are advanced. Under the 17th 
section of the Act 26 & 27 Vict., c. 88, 
it is the Local Drainage Board that is 
bound to carry out the provisions of the 
Commissioners Clauses Act 1847 with 
regard, inter alia, to the accounts to be 
kept by them. Neither the Treasury 
nor the Board of Works can interfere, 
but I am informed that, as a matter of fact, 
the accounts have been published by the 
Local Drainage Board. The Treasury 
do not consider that any useful end would 
be served by laying the detailed accounts 
on the Table or by a sworn inquiry, but 
I must point out that the excess expen- 
diture is not correctly described as having 
been imposed as a tax upon the people 
of the district. Of the 1,448 holdings 
mentioned in my answer of the 26th 
instant, judicial rents had been fixed in 
the case of 703. The Treasury does 
not see its way to take action in the 
direction of giving relief as desired by 
the hon. Member. 


KILLALOE SLATES, 
Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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War whether, having regard to the fact 
that the slates from the Killaloe Quarries 
have been approved of and largely made 
use of by the Board of Works for their 
buildings in Ireland, and with a view to 
the encouragement and support of Irish 
industries, he will take into consideration 
the claim of the Killaloe Slate Quarries 
Company to have their slates used for 
the contemplated improvement works at 
the Curragh Camp, provided that these 
slates are found to be of as good a 
quality as any others, and not higher in 
price ? 

Mr. FIELD: At the same time, I 
will ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to use Killaloe slates in the re- 
construction of the Curragh Camp ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
So far as possible, for building work in 
Ireland Irish materials are used ; but it 
is found that Welsh slates are lighter 
and more durable than Killaloe slates, 
and therefore cheaper in the end. Con- 
sequently the contracts for work at the 
Curragh, so far as entered into, have 
included Bangor slates. If, however, 
Killaloe slates can be supplied of equal 
quality with the Bangor slates, and not 
higher in price, there will be no objection 
to use them in any further contracts. 


Mr. JUSTICE MATHEW’S SALARY. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
Mr. Justice Mathew will draw a salary 
as Judge of the High Court in England 
during the period of his absence from 
duty outside the jurisdiction of that 
Court ; whether such absence occurred 
while that Court was sitting, and 
whether it was due to any temporary 
incapacity, by reason of health or other 
usual reason, for the particular duties in 
respect of which such salary is charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund; if not, by 
whom was such leave of absence 
granted ; and on what authority can 
salary be drawn for the period of 
absence ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL : I respectfully sub- 
mit, Sir, that this question is not in Order. 
Have you not repeatedly ruled that 
there is but one method by which the 
House of Commons can impugn the 
conduct of a Judge ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is in 
Order. I can see no imputation in it. 


Mr. P. J. O’Brien 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. DODD : Is there not a di- 


rect, straightforward and constitutional 
method of challenging the conduct of 
Mr. Justice Mathew ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The salary 
of a Judge is a permanent annual salary, 
not dependent on or measured by the 
actual time of his sittings ; and there is 
no authority for stopping the salary, so 
long as a Judge retains his office. 
There is no authority over a Judge to 
grant leave of absence, or otherwise ; 
his conduct is subject only to the power 
of removal by the Crown on an Address 
of both Houses of Parliament. I may 
add that Judges have been frequently 
requested to sit on important Com- 
missions ; and have done so with advan- 
tage to the Public Service, and without 
question ef the propriety of their doing 
80. 

Mr. HANBURY : Have the Judges 
sat upon the Commissions arising out of 
their jurisdiction ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Royal Com- 
missions on which Judges have sat are not 
within their jurisdiction. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Have the Commissions been of a Party 
political character ? 


[No answer was given. } 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL BANE, 

Mr. A. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that 
although the London and General Bank 
stopped payment in September last, and 
that there are plenty of assets, no 
dividend has yet been declared; and 
whether he will take steps to secure that 
no delay is caused to the settlement of 
the case by the proceedings of the 
Official Receiver ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munperra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): No unnecessary delay has 
taken place in the winding-up of the 
London and General Bank. The state- 
ment of the Company's affairs, which is 
required by Statute to be furnished by 
the Directors and officers of the Company, 
was filed with the Official Receiver on 
16th November last ; a summary of the 
statement with a full Report by the 
Official Receiver upon the position and 
affairs of the Company, which were in a 
complicated condition, was thereafter 
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issued to the creditors and contributories, 
and the statutory meetings were held on 

‘25th January. Notice of intended divi- 
dend was gazetted during the present 
month. Further dividends wiil depend 
upon the produce of calls, and upon the 
results of the winding-up of other 
Companies on which the London and 
General Bank has large claims. 


TEMPORARY COMMISSIONS, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a list of the various Temporary 
Commissions which are included in the 
Supplementary Estimate under the head- 
ing “Commissions not specifically pro- 
vided for,” the original Estimate for 
which was £8,000, but for which an 
additional sum of £2,700 is included in 
the Supplementary Estimate ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Commis- 
sions chargeable to sub-head S of the 
Temporary Commissions Vote, 1892-93, 
number 27. I hold in my hand a list of 
them in the order in which they appear 
in the Treasury Books, and in which 
they will be set forth in the Appropria- 
tion Account of the Vote, and I shall be 
prepared to show it to my right hon. 
Friend if he desires to see it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: May I 
take it the Evicted Tenants Commission 
is one of the 27 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
How much of the sum of £8,000 has 
been paid away in the expenses of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The estimated 
cost of the Evicted Tenants Commission 
is £2,170. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Is it all 
paid ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, Sir. 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works if it would be 
possible to lay down a riding track from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Marble Arch, 
inside the present railings; and, if so, 
whether he would have an estimate 
made of the probable cost of making it ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It has 
always been the custom to lay down 
sand along the side of the road from 
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Hyde Park Corner to the Marble Arch, 
during the summer, for the benefit of 
riders. The making of an additional 
road, as suggested by the hon. Baronet, 
would involve an expenditure of £10,000, 
and the cutting down of many ornamental 
trees. 


IRISH RURAL POSTMEN, 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if Irish 
rural postmen will be allowed free 
medical attendance, as is allowed to other 
postmen ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Rural postmen, 
in common with other servants of the 
Post Office who come within the pre- 
scribed limit of salary (£150 a year), can 
obtain advice and medicine on application 
at the surgery of the medical officer in 
those towns where the Department has 
a medical officer, but they are not 
entitled to attendance at their own homes 
if they reside more than three miles from 
the Post Office. Rural postmen in 
Ireland are treated in exactly the same 
way as rural postmen in England and 
Scotland. 


IRISH TENANT PURCHASERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he will state upon what 
ground income duty is required from a 
tenant purchaser in Ireland in respect of 
the amount of principal monies repaid in 
the purchase instalments ; and whether 
his attention has been directed in this 
connection to Section 40 of 16 & 17 
Vict. c. 34 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Such portions 
of the purchase instalments as represent 
principal monies are, in fact, repayments 
of borrowed capital. There is no 
authority in the Act referred to by the 
hon. Member,- or in any other Act 
relating to Income Tax, for the allow- 
ance—by deduction or otherwise — 
of the duty on repayments of borrowed 
capital. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
COMMISSION, 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in what 
manner, if at all, the expenses of the 
Commission on Irish Evicted Tenants 
will be brought forward for the con- 
sideration of the House ? 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There is no 
Constitutional necessity for. obtaining 
the special sanction of Parliament to 
expenditure upon a particular Com- 
mission chargeable to the Vote for 
Temporary Commissions, Sub-head 5, 
“Commissions not specifically provided 
for.” All such expenditure is duly set 
out in the Appropriation Account under 
the heads of the several Commissions or 
Committees. As a typical instance, it 
may be mentioned that in 1888-89 the 
expenses of the Special Commission, 
1888, to the amount of £1,958, were 
treated in this manner; and as no Supple- 
mentary Estimate was then required on 
the Vote as a whole, Parliament had no 
opportunity of discussing this very im- 
portant and controversial Commission on 
the Estimates for the year in which it 
originated. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Then I will ask 
whether the expenditure under the 
Parnell Commission was not incurred 
under a special Act of Parliament ; and 
whether I am to! understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government do not intend to 
allow Parliament to have any voice in 
the consideration of the expenses of this 
Special Commission ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : In reply to the 
first question, I may say that, though the 
appointment of the Parnell Commission 
was authorised by Act of Parliament, 
yet the expenses were equally obliged to 
be voted in this House. I do not know 
that the Government has considered the 
question, or can give any opinion upon 
it. It will be for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, when the Supplementary Votes 
come before the House, to decide whether 
any discussion can be taken on the matter 
or not. 

Sir J. GORST: I will ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, when the 
Vote is brought on, the Government will 
take any objection to the cost of the 
Commission being discussed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The right hon. 


Gentleman has not given me any notice 
of that question, and I have not had it 
under my consideration in any way. I 
must ask him for time. 


Sir J. GORST: I will put a question 
down for to-morrow. 





{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (later on) 


said: So far as the Government are con- 
cerned, they will take no objection to the 


discussion of the cost of the Commissiou 


on the Estimates. 


THE SCOTCH BOARD OF SUPERVISION. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, having regard to the prevalence 
of small-pox in Scotland and the possible 
visitation of cholera, it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to arrange 
for the management of the sanitary affairs 
of Scotland by a responsible Representa- 
tive Body composed of persons possessing 
technical knowledge ? 

Smr G. TREVELYAN: The* ques- 
tion of the re-organisation of the Board.of 
Supervision, which is the Health Office 
of Scotland, is seriously occupying the 
attention of Government. 

Mr. WEIR: Is not the Board com- 
posed of persons without technical know- 
ledge 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The con- 
stitution of the Board is well known, I 
repeat, it is oceupying the attention of 
the Scotch Office. 


RAILWAY RATES IN IRELAND. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Pre- 


sident of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the basis of all railway 
rates (more especially those on live stock) 
in Ireland is much higher than the re- 
cognised standard of calculation in Great 
Britain ; whether it is intended that in 
the promised revision the Irish Railway 
Companies will level down their charges 
so as to equalise them with English and 
Scotch rates ; and whether the Board of 
Trade will take measures to remedy the 
disparity between mileage tariffs on im- 
ports and on native products ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : If by the basis of 
all railway rates the hon, Member means 
the statutory powers granted to the com- 
panies I do not think that, so far as 
regards merchandise, those are higher 
than the powers granted, for example, 
to the Great Western Branch lines, and 
to the lines south of the Thames. As 
regards live stock the powers are higher, 
but the clauses conferring those powers 
were agreed to by the Irish traders when 
the Bill was before Parliament. I have 
no power to insist that Irish rates shall 
be precisely equal to English or Scotch 
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rates : the difference in the size of the 
Irish trucks is, for instance, a matter 
which introduces variety of charge. As 
regards the last portion of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, I can only refer him to the 
provisions of Section 27 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, in which it 
is provided that— 

“No Railway Company shall make, nor shall 
the Court, or the Commissioners, sanction,any 
difference in the tolls, rates, or charges made 
for, or any difference in the treatment of, home 
and foreign merchandise, in respect of the same 
or similar services.” 

Mr. FIELD: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not aware that the Cattle Traders’ 
Association only agreed to these terms 
because they were obliged to. Is there 
any Court of Appeal to which they can 
go? : 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I am not aware 
of that. They went, I believe, before the 
Joint Committee and agreed to the 
arrangement. 

Mr. FIELD: Because they could not 
help themselves. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) had the following question on the 
Paper :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury 

whether, in order to enable Members, and 
especially inexperienced Members, more easily 
to follow the business of the House each day, 
he will take steps to have the statement of that 
business with which Members are furnished day 
by day placed upon the Paper in the order in 
which that business will be taken ?” 
The hon. Member said, I have received a 
letter from the Prime Minister, in which 
it is pointed out that the subject of the 
question is rather a matter for the decision 
of the Clerk at the Table. May I humbly 
submit to Sir Reginald Palgrave that it 
would be greatly for the convenience of 
the new Members if the business were 
shown in its proper order at the top of 
the “ Orders of the Day.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I may 
say I took the opportunity of represent- 
ing to my hon. Friend that I was quite 
certain that if, without occupying the 
time of the House by any question or 
discussion as to the arrangement of the 
Paper, he would communicate with the 
authorities, every attention would be 
paid to any representation he might make. 
I took that course, inasmuch as, if I had 
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answered the question, it might have 
looked like a disposition on the part of 
the Government to take into their own 
hands matters that really belong to the 
authorities of the House. 
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THE PARISH AND DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the Parish 
and District Councils Bill will be intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Although 
I am not prepared now to name a day, I 
may say I shall certainly seek an oppor- 
tunity of introducing this Bill before 
Easter. 


IRISH OFFICIALS AND HOME RULE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Irish officials appointed 
under an Act of Parliament which states 
that their appointment was until they die 
or resign, or are removed for misconduct 
or incapacity, but whose salaries are not 
charged on the Consolidated Fund, are 
liable under Section 28, Sub-section 2a, 
of “ The Government of Ireland Bill” to 
be retired from office if so required by 
the Irish Government ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I am not 
aware of any such cases as those to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers ; but if the hon. 
Gentleman can point out any cases in 
which officials have a statutory right, I 
have no doubt that every care will be 
taken to prevent their rights or claims 
receiving any detriment by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill. 


OIL FOR HER MAJESTY’S NAVY. 

Coronet HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can ex- 
plain why several hundred tons of costly 
foreign oils are annually used on Her 
Majesty’s ships for the general lubrication 
of machinery in preference to British made 
compound oil used for like purposes by 
the great steamship lines of the United 
Kingdom, who thereby not only give 
employment to Home industry, but also 
effect an economy of some 40 per cent. in 
expenditure ? 

*THe SECRETARY ro tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
worth, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : The only 
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oils considered suitable for lubricating 
the machinery of Her Majesty’s ships 
are mineral oils, distilled from American 
petroleum, and olive oil, neither of which 
are British products. Compound oils 
are largely used in practice; but the 
compounding is done after the pure oils 
are purchased, and thus an economy is 
secured. The contract for the supply of 
mineral oil for the Navy for 1893-94 has 
been placed with the Dee Oil Company, 
a British firm. Olive oil is imported direct. 


VOLUNTEER ESTABLISHMENT. 

CotoyeL HOWARD VINCENT : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if any check is placed upon Volun- 
teer Corps in recruiting up to their 
authorised establishment, and if within 
such number the equipment and greatcoat 
allowance is invariably granted ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Every Volunteer Corps can recruit up to 
its establishment, and the annual equip- 
ment allowance of Ils. and greatcoat 
allowance of 2s. is made for all efficients 
for the year within that establishment, 
except in cases where Corps have re- 
ceived a special payment for the supply 
of greatcoats. In such instances the 
greatcoat allowance is temporarily sus- 
pended for varying periods. 


RIVER POACHING IN IRELAND. 

Carrais M*CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
man named Bryan Dogherty was con- 
victed at the Ballyshannon Petty Ses- 
sions in July last of poaching in the 
Bundrowes River, and in consequence of 
being an old offender was fined £9 and 
costs in each of two cases against him, 
this conviction being subsequently up- 
held on appeal to the Quarter Sessions 
held at Donegal in October last ; 
whether Dogherty, having subsequently 
petitioned the Lord Lieutenant, got the 
fines reduced to £5; was this Petition 
submitted to the local resident Magis- 
trate for his opinion or sanction pre- 
vious to the reduction being made ; and 
have the warrants for the reduced fines 
been executed ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Dogherty was con- 
vieted at Ballyshannon Petty Sessions in 
June and July of last year, and the facts 
are substantially stated by the hon. and 
gallant Member. The penalties were 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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reduced on the recommendation of the 
Magistrates in Petty Sessions, whose 
opinion was obtained in the usual course, 
and the warrants bave been executed 
and the reduced fines paid. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ABROAD. 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
eromby) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can lay upon the Table of the House 
any Memorandum showing the state of 
the law in other countries as to em- 
ployers’ liability in relation to shipping 
interests ; and, if not, whether he will 
acquire this information for the above 
purpose, so far as concerns the United 
States, France, Germany, Sweden, and 
Norway ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I regret to say 
Iam unable at the present moment to 
furnish the hon. Member with the in- 
formation he asks for, but I am en- 
deavouring to obtain it as soon as 
possible. I am in communication with 
the Foreign Office on the subject. 


SUBVENTIONED CRUISERS. 

Mr. W. G. C. BENTINCK (Penryn 
and Falmouth) ; I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether the 
attention of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has been called to recent 
celebrations in New York, at which the 
President of the United States was 
present, on the occasion of the change 
of flag of the steamship City of New 


York, which for some years was subsi- 


dised for use as a cruiser by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and whether 
the Admiralty will take steps to pre- 
vent in future any liner built in the 
United Kingdom, which has once re- 
ceived a subsidy from the Admiralty for 
use as a cruiser, from changing her flag 
to that of any other nation ¢ 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Board of Admiralty are aware of 
the circumstances attending the transfer to 
the American fiag of two Inman steam- 
ships, the City of Paris avd the City of 
New York, which received naval sub- 
ventions for two years from the late 
Government, amounting to close on 
£27,000. The third year’s subvention 
was forfeited. Under the existing con- 
tracts one year’s subvention would be 
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thus forfeited in any similar case ; but 
there is nothing to prevent the sale 
or transfer to a foreign Govern- 
meni or flag of any of the mercan- 
tile cruisers. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have the power to purchase any 
subventioned cruiser during the period of 
the contract. The steps which the 
Admiralty propose to take on this sub- 
ject for the future will be better ex- 
plained on the Navy Estimates than in 
answer to a question. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : Were 
there any guns or fittings on these 
vessels ? 

“Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No guns or armament fittings ; but some 
other fittings, which cannot be removed. 


IRISH ELECTORAL STATISTICS. 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will cause a Return to be 
prepared showing the rateable value of, 
and the number of, electors in each of 
the constituencies in the first Schedule 
of the Bill for the amendment of the 
government of Ireland ; and whether he 
will arrange, if possible, that it shall 
be in the hands of hon. Members before 
the Second Reading of the Bill is entered 
upon ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
promised to lay on the Table before the 
Second Reading of the Bill a Return 
giving most of the particulars the right 
hon. Baronet desires. I do not think there 
will be any difficulty in adding the others 
he has mentioned. I will certainly do 
my best. 


SWAZILAND. 


Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the report from Cape Town was 
correct, which appeared that morning in 
the papers, to the effect that— 

“The message of the Imperial Government, 
communicated to the Queen Regent of Swazi- 
land on the 20th instant by Colonel Martin, the 
British Commissioner, announces to the Swazis 
that the projected meeting between Sir Henry 
Loch and President Kruger will probably decide 
the future of Swaziland.” 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
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It is not a fact that the Imperial Govern- 
ment have communicated any message 
to the Queen Regent of Swaziland. As 
I informed the right hon. Gentleman on 
Thursday, Colonel Martin was to have 
an interview with the Queen Regent on 
his return from leave. Sir H. Loch 
took the opportunity of informing the 
Queen Regent, through Colonel Martin, 
of the intended meeting between himself 
and the President of the South African 
Republic, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is aware. The communication in 
question was a personal one from Sir 
H. Loch to the Queen Regent, and was 
not in pursuance of any instructions from 
Her Majesty's Government. 


Venezuela, 


IRISH BANK STOCK, 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary if he will 
grant the following as an Unopposed 
Return: — Stocks and Shares, &e. 
(Ireland),—Returns showing the price 
of Stock of the Bank of Ireland, Northern 
Bank, Ulster Bank, and other leading 
Banks in Ireland, on the Ist day of 
February and on the Ist day of March 
respectively ; the price of the Shares of 
the principal Irish Railways, and other 
securities, at the same dates; and, the 
number and names of the Purchasers of 
the various Stocks between the dates 
specified, showing those who are 
supporters of the Government of Ireland 
Bill ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir; I cannot 
consent to grant that Return. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the information in 
reply to a question ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I must see the 
question before I express any opinion. 


GUIANA AND VENEZUELA. 


Str RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty's Government 
have information regarding recent mal- 
treatment of British subjects in the 
disputed territory of Guiana; and, if 
so, whether any action has been taken ; 
and whether any negotiations have taken 
place with a view to a settlement of the 
boundary and tariff questions new in dis- 
pute between the West India Colonies 
and Venezuela ? 
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- Str E. GREY : Representations have 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the ill-treatment of one 
British subject and the murder of an- 
other at El Callao, and the acting British 
Consul at Caracas has placed corre- 
spondence on the subject in the hands 
of the German Representative who is in 
charge of British interests in Venezuela, 
and who will be requested to apply for 
investigation of the facts, punishment of 
the guilty persons, and compensation to 
the sufferers. No recent cases of ill- 
treatment of British subjects on the 
British side of the line have been re- 
ported. With regard to the latter part 
of the question, no negotiations have 
taken place recently. The Venezuela 
Government are aware of the terms on 
which we are willing to renew diplomatic 
relations, and also of our readiness to 
resume the discussion of those conditions 
with any properly accredited Repre- 
sentative whom the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment may send to this country for the 
purpose. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA. 

Str RICHARD TEMPLE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any decision has 
been come to regarding the proposed im- 
portation and settlement of Indian 
natives in tropical or sub-tropical 
Australia, with a view to the develop- 
ment of its agricultural and mineral 
resources ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The question of 
the importation of Indian natives into 
the Australian Colonies is one for the 
Colonial Governments to deal with. As 
far as the Secretary of State is aware 
no definite conclusion has been come to 
on the subject, but South Australia has 
passed two Acts to enable such importa- 
tion into its Northern territory, and a 
brief reference to the subject will be 
found in Parliamentary Paper, C. 6490, 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: May I 
ask when a day will be definitely fixed 
for the introduction of the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, aud whether they will 
be taken in the order in which they ap- 
pear ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Estimates will be proceeded with this 
evening, if time permits. 
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Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I wish to ask when the Army 
Estimates will be taken ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I rise to a point 
of order, Sir. I beg to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that when the noble 
Lord rose there were cries of “ Pigott” 
from the Benches:behind me (the National 
Benches.) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that no un- 


parliamentary expression of that sort 
will be used. It did not reach my ears, 


If such expressions are used and reach 
me I will take notice of them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: If the cries are 
repeated I will call your attention to the 
fact, Sir. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Army and Navy Estimates have not yet 
been circulated ; but the Navy Estimates 
are ready for circulation, and the Army 
Estimates are in a forward state. Pro- 
bably to-morrow I shall be in a position 
to state that either the Army. or Navy 
Estimates will be the first Order on 
Monday next. 

Mr. GOURLEY: Will the Navy 
Estimates be accompanied by the usual 
explanatory Memorandum? . 

*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I laid the Navy Estimates on the Table 
last week. Copies are in the Vote 
Office this afternoon. When circulated, 
the Estimates will be accompanied by 
the usual statement. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : When will the statement be in 
our hands ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The statement will be in the hands of 
Members to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HANBURY: When may we 
look for the Army Estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I hope they will be circulated on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Will the cor- 
respondence between the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and the National Education 
Board be circulated before Wednesday ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have done 
my best to get it circulated. It is in the 
hands of the printers. 





NEW WRIT. 


For Great Grimsby, v. Henri Josse, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead.—/(Mr. 


Marjoribanks. ) 
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NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


James Francis Hogan, esquire, for 
County of Tipperary (Mid Tipperary Divi- 
sion); Harry Lawson Webster Lawson, 
esquire, for County of Gloucester (East 
or Cirencester Division); John Hey- 
wood Johnstone, esquire, for County of 
Sussex (North Western or Horsham 
Division): George Whiteley, esquire, 
for Borough of Stockport. 


MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
(MORNING SITTINGS.) 


RESOLUTION, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I rise to 
move— 

“ That, on and after Friday next, until Easter 
the House do meet on Tuesday and Friday at 
Two o'clock, and that the provisions of Standing 
Order 56 be extended to the Morning Sittings on 
those days: Provided always, that if the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill be appointed for any 
of such days the House do meet at Three o'clock, 
and the proceedings on that Bill de have pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day and Notices of 
Motion.” 

There is a notice of Amendment by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), with respect to which we 
have determined to take a course which 
may do away with the necessity for 
discussion on my Motion. I know not 
what the opinion of other Members may 
be ; but I confess it to have been long 
my Opinion that no portion of the time 
of the House is more unsatisfactorily 
consumed than that portion which is 
spent, occasionally to the extent of an 
hour or two, in debating what we shall 
debate. On the principle of the economy 
of time it would be well to be free from 
all such discussions. When the question 
was first put to me, whether we could 
consent to postpone beyond to-morrow 
our Motion with respect to taking the 
time of the House on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, my answer was that it would 
be possible for us to make exception. 
Our duty is to consider what is the best 
bestowal of the time of the House that 
we can devise. Looking at the facts, 
and having received a good deal of in- 
formation and light since last Friday as 
to the desire of hon. Members to speak 
on the question of bimetallism, I perceive 
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that it would not be fair to confine those 
hon. Members to a 9 o'clock Sitting. Ido 
not mean that the hon. Members who de- 
sire to speak form a very large section of 
the House ; but their number is consider- 
able with reference to the hours avail- 
able for the Debate, and therefore I do 
not think it wise to commence the opera- 
tion of the change for which we ask until 
after to-morrow. I am glad to be ina 
position to do what may be convenient 
for the right hon. Member for the 
Sleaford Division, but, at the same time, 
I do not wish to take any credit for 
acceding to his wish and adopting the 
words of his Amendment. He _ will 
readily understand my position when I 
say that I find the number of hon. Mem- 
bers who are fairly entitled to ask for an 
opportunity of laying their views on this 
question of bimetallism before the House 
to be such that we should not be justified 
in resisting the right bon. Gentleman’s 
demand. Therefore, I propose to adopt 
the terms of his Amendment, and to 
make the change come into operation 
until Easter, “ on and after Friday next.” 
I propose, also, to exempt from the opera- 
tion of the change any afternoon for 
which the Second Reading of the Irish 
Government Bill may be set down, be- 
cause it would not be satisfactory to the 
House that the Debate on the Second 
Reading of that Bill should be prose- 
cuted at Morning Sittings on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. I feel it to be absolutely 
my duty to ask the House to give pre- 
cedence to the Motion for the Second 
Reading of the Bill on any day on which 
it may be put down. I think it will be 
felt that the custom of the House has been, 
in the case of Bills of great importance, 
to grant such precedence ; but in the case 
of a measure of such great, such over- 
whelming importance I might almost say, 
as this, I think it is quite clear—and I 
believe it will be agreeable to the general 
sense of the House—that precedence 
should be given. I am afraid I cannot 
make any concession with regard to the 
Amendment of which notice has been 
given, which precedes that of the right 
hon. Member for Sleaford, as it strikes at 
the root of the demand which I am about 
to make. I ought to say that there is a 
good deal of Government Business to be 
got through before Easter, which it is 
necessary for the advantage and well- 
being of the country, and, perhaps, in 
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some degree, for the honour of the House 
as an Assembly of men of business, that 
we should despatch. For this reason we 
feel it absolutely incumbent upon us to 
make the request we now submit. The 
House is pretty well aware of the 
measures with regard to which we have 
stages to take; but, of course, among 
them a very prominent place is occupied 
by the numerous Supplementary Esti- 
mates that are already in the hands of 
Members, and by the Army and Navy 
Estimates, on which the initial Debates 
must be taken. There is, we think, 
ample justification for the course we are 
taking, and which it will probably be 
necessary to repeat in connection with 
the Second Reading and following stages 
of the Government of Ireland Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, on and after Friday next, until Easter 
the House do meet on Tuesday and Friday at 
Two o’clock, and that the provisions of Stand- 
ing Order 56 be extended to the Morning Sit- 
tings on those days: Provided always, that if 
the Government of Ireland Bill be appointed 
for any of such days the House do meet at 
Three o'clock, and the proceedings on that Bill 
do have precedence of the Orders of the Day 
and Notices of Motion."—(Mr. W. EF. Glad- 
stone.) 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) 
rose to move as an Amendment to leave 
out from the word “ That” to the end of 
the Question, and add— 

“it is both unnecessary and inexpedient that 
at this early period of the Session the Govern- 
ment should take any portion of the time of 
Private Members for Government Business.” 

He said he intended to record his vote 
against the Motion of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The right hon. Gentleman 
had taken the wind out of the sails of 
the bimetallists, but that had not affected 
the principle on which his (Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s) opposition was based; and in 
regard to the infringement of the rights 
of private Members, it amounted to the 
same thing whether the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin) 
was accepted or not. The Government 
had practically monopolised the whole 
of the time of the House — with 
the exception of four Sittings—from the 
commencement of the Session. They 
now proposed under the terms of the 
Motion after Friday next to take the 
whole time of the House up to Easter 
with the exception of one Evening 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Sitting. He was at a loss to understand 
for what reason or on what principle the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to inflict 
what he could only describe as a wanton 
and unnecessary outrage on the rights 
of private Members. He would recall 
the circumstances of the case. The time 
appeared to have arrived when the rights 
of private Members required to be asserted 
inthe House. Duringa portion of the time 
of the last Parliament the rights of private 
Members were allowed to fall into abey- 
ance. Perhaps it was because the late 
Government had such a large majority. 
But if that were so, and if for that reason 
the two Front Benches entered into a co- 
alition to deprive private Members of 
their rights, all he could say was that 
that condition of things did not exist 
now. Her Majesdy’s Government had 
not got so large a majority as at one time 
they anticipated ; and whether that was 
the direct reason or not, he ventured to 
think that now, bemg the commencement 
of anew Parliament, was the time for 
private Members to combine together to 
lay down some principle for the regula- 
tion of the time of the House under which 
their rights would be respected. The 
Session was barely four weeks old, and 
they were being rushed headlong through 
the Business of the House. The Debate 
on the Address had occupied 10 days, 
six of which occurred in one week to suit 
the convenience of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. In 1887, 1888, 1889, and 
1890, during the time of the late Govern- 
ment, the average length of the Debate 
on the Address was 12 nights, and on 
two of those occasions the Debate was 
only terminated by means of the Closure 
—of course he did not take account of 
the Autuma Session of 1890 or the two 
Sessions of 1892, when the energies of 
the Opposition, instead of being concen- 
trated in the House, were spread through- 
out the country. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite no doubt thought that 10 
nights was a reasonable amount of 
time to spend on the Address; but 
in 1887 they did not think so, for in that 
year the Debate occupied 16 nights, and 
was only terminated by the application 
of the Closure. He referred to this 
particularly, because the circumstances 
of that day were in many respects 
similar to those of the present time. The 
Government of the day were about to 
introduce a Bill of the first importance, 
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which was strongly opposed by the 
Opposition led by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Prime Minister. The 
present Government were introducing a 
measure of the first magnitude, which 
was bitterly opposed by hon. gentlemen 
sitting on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House. It was war to the knife 
between them. And yet if they turned 
back to the records of this parallel 
Session, they would find that the Debate 
on the Address occupied 16 nights. He 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to the circumstances under which 
that Debate was concluded. This was 
what was reported in Hansard in regard 
to February 17th, 1887—the 16th night 
of the Debate— 


“ Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Camborne) rose, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my opinion that this 
subject has been adequately discussed—that it 
is the evident sense of the House that this sub- 
jecthas been fully and fairly debated. It is 
my duty accordingly to inform the House of 
that opinien.” 

Upon that the Leader of the House rose 
to move the Closure, and it was only 
after he had done that twice, and the 
House had divided four times, that the 
Debate terminated. Now, if anything of 
that kind had happened during the pre- 
sent Parliament, he would have been 
able to understand that there was some 
justification for it. But nothing of the 
sort had occurred. The House had 
agreed without a murmur to everything 
the Prime Minister had proposed. Not 
only had they sat for six nights in the 
second week of the Session, but they had 
allowed the whole of the following 
week, except Wednesday, to be devoted 
to the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill, and then, instead of dividing on the 
First Reading, they had allowed it to pass 
without a Division. It seemed to him 
they had given up everything they could 
give up to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
now, having made these demands on 
their patience, the climax was reached 
when private Members were asked after 
Friday next to give up practically the 
whole of their days to the Government. 
He ventured to think that the Govern- 
ment were displaying a despotic, 
tyrannical temper in dealing with the 
rights of private Members. Only the 
other night the President of the Board 
of Trade made a most brutal attempt— 
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[eries of “Oh!”]—he only used the 
word in a Parliamentary sense—to pass 
the Railway Hours Bill. It was a 
quarter to 12 o’clock when the right hon. 
Gentleman rose to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and he absolutely 
went so far as to move the Closure be- 
fore 12 o’clock, for which he received 
from Mr. Speaker a well-merited rebuke, 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Mr. SETON-KARR said that if he 
had transgressed the Rules of Order he 
apologised. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Mr. Speaker, [ 
ask you if you did not say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade was justified in the 
course he took ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled to make 
reference to my action. 

Mr. SETON-KARR regretted that 
in his ignorance he had transgressed the 
Rules of the House, but his point was 
not affected by this incident. His point 
was that an attempt had been made by 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
pass the Railway Hours Bill without 
discussion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: With the 
consent of right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had moved 
the Closure, but Mr. Speaker had declined 
to put the Question. The tyrannical pro- 
cedure of the Government seemed to him 
to arise from their having put down the 
Home Rule Bill for such a very early 
day, leaving only a short time for the 


discussion of several most important 
questions. This Bill was being made an 


engine of tyranny to trample on the 
rights of private Members. They had 
heard of the despotism of the ancient 
Assyrian King, but Nebuchadnezzar and 
his image of gold were quite thrown into 
the shade by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Did they expect hon. 
Members to bow down and worship the 
Home Rule Bill? What was the mean- 
ing of this conduct on the part of the 
Government ? Everybody knew that 
they had to deal with an innocent and 
guileless Opposition, but they were trying 
to take an unfair advantage of that Oppo- 
sition. Innocence and guilelessness 
might be very admirable qualities, but 
they might be carried too far, and the 
Opposition would be carrying them ‘too 
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far if they submitted to this restriction of 
the rights of private Members. It had 
always been the rule that private 
Members’ rights should not be interfered 
with except for urgent reasons such as 
arrear of Public Business or lateness of 
the Session, but neither of those reasons 
could be urged at the present moment. 
Members were sent to the House for 
other reasons besides giving support to 
Parties. In many cases they were 
pledged to the people who sent them to 
Parliament to bring forward social and 
other questions of great importance for 
discussion. Matters of that kind might 
be of small importance to a powerful 
Government, but they were of import- 
ance to individual constituencies. There 
was a case in point—bimetallism—in 
regard to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House had given 
way. He had made a concession to the 
principle he (Mr. Seton-Karr) was advo- 
cating. Other questions might arise 
between now and the Second Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman had disarmed one 
set of opponents by the concession he 
had made, but why were other 
Members who were interested in sub- 
jects which their constituents had 
charged them to bring forward to be left 
eut inthe cold? It seemed to him very 
much as though the Government had 
been making a Concession to the Front 
Opposition Bench. He stood there as a 
private Member, and he asked other 
private Members on both sides of the 
House to support his opposition to the 
Motion. Heasked them to do so in their 
own interest. A point made against 
private Members was, that they were 
sometimes counted out, but that, he sub- 
mitted, had absolutely nothing to do with 
the question. The time of private Mem- 
bers was their own, and they were 
entitled to make what use of it they 
chose. They all knew it was the luck of 
the Ballot which gave precedence to 
particular Motions. It might be an 
important or burning question which ob- 
tained a place, or one which interested 
very few Members; but whether the 
House counted itself out or not was a 
question for private Members alone to 
decide or to concern themselves about. 
Many people, indeed, thought that the 
House of Commons was better occupied 
in counting itself out than in doing any- 


Mr. Seton-Karr 
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thing else. He had been referring to 
some authorities on this question, and 
one of the most interesting he found to 
be the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). The hon. Gentleman 
was always a jealous guardian of rights 
of private Members. When a Motion of 
this kind was brought forward by the 
late Government the House was not large 
enough to contain the hon. Member's 
indignation, and the English language 
hardly had words strong enough to enable 
him to give expression to his feelings. 
On April 18th, 1888, a Motion was 
brought forward by the late-lamented 
Leader of the House, to give precedence 
over Notices of Motion to the Local 
Government Bill, which was then at the 
Second Reading stage. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton rose in his place 
and opposed the Motion, and amongst 
other things he said— 

“ The ordinary usage was, that private Mem- 
bers’ days were only taken for the Second 
Reading of opposed Bills which involved the 
fate of the Government, and that was not the 
case at present,” 


This was an argument brought forward 
by the hon. Member against infringement 
of the rights of the hon. Members. The 
Employers’ Liability Bill, which was 
down for discussion on Second Reading, 
and would be taken probably at a 
Morning Sitting, was a Bill as to the 
principle of which everybody was agreed. 
It could not be said, therefore, that the 
fate of the Government was involved in 
that. The Welsh Suspensory Bill might 
be put down for Second Reading, but 
that measure was only a_ theoretical 
propostion. It was an open secret that 
the introduction of that Bill had served 
a very useful purpose, and that it would 
not be proceeded with ; at any rate, it 
could not be called a Bill involving the 
fate of the Government. He submitted, 
therefore, on the principle laid down by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, that the 
Motion was absolutely unnecessary at the 
present time. There were other authori- 
ties on the point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Leader of the House 
had himself given some very authoritative 
statements on the subject of the invasion 
of private Members’ rights. On the 
night to which he had already alluded— 
pamely, April 13th, in the Session of 
1888, the right hon. Gentleman, dealing 
with the Motion before the House, said— 
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“The right hon. Gentleman "—that was the 

then Leader of the House, Mr. W. H. Smith— 
“appeared to assume that there was no way of 
interfering with the rights of private Members, 
except the appropriation of entire Sittings. 
There was another mode of abridging very 
greatly the time that private Members had at 
their disposal—namely, by means of Morning 
Sittings.” 
He (Mr. Seton-Karr) quoted these words 
of the right hon. Gentleman to show that, 
according to his own statement, the pre- 
sent Motion was one which would 
abridge the rights of private Members. 
And it must not be forgotten that the 
Motion of Mr. W. H. Smith was brought 
forward on the 13th April. The House 
could calculate for itself how much later 
that was than the period at which they 
had now arrived. The precedent of the 
discussion of the Rules of Procedure in 
1887 might be referred to, and he would 
say at once that he admitted that the 
Rules were made a special case. The 
time of private Members was taken for 
two or three days early in the Session in 
order to facilitate the passing of the 
Rules, but it was admitted on all hands— 
even by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
W. E. Gladstone) himself—that there 
was good and sufficient reason for it. 
What happened on that occasion did not 
interfere with the present argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone on 
to say— 

“ However, he did not wish to discuss that 
matter further than to say that he thought that 
the arrangement of the Business of the House 
with regard to its division between the Govern- 
ment and private Members was a matter which 
had reached a point—after the experience of last 
year and the initial experience of this—which 
made it very necessary that it should in a very 
short time be made the subject of general con- 
sideration.” 


From that day to this the right hon. 
Gentleman had done nothing to bring 
about the “general consideration” of 
which he had spoken, He had admitted 
that the subject was one which required 
consideration, and on the 13th April, 
1888, he had gone so far as to say that 
the Government of the day, in taking the 
course they were proposing, were in- 
vading the rights of private Members. If 
that was the case then, how much more 
was it the case now—sjx weeks earlier in 
the year? He (Mr. Seton-Karr) had 
endeavoured to explain some of the 
grounds on which he was opposed to the 
Motion. The right hon. Gentleman told 
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the House that he would give them Even- 
ing Sittings. Well, he (Mr. Seton- 
Karr) ventured respectfully to assert 
that Evening Sittings were a delusion 
andasham. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given them a guarantee the other 
night that he would make a House on 
Tuesday evenings, and both make and 
keep a House on Friday evenings ; 
but though he (Mr. Seton-Karr) 
did not impugn the sincerity of the 
Government, he would not invest a 
farthing on the strength of the guarantee. 
There had always been ap implied con- 
tract that the Government should make 
a House at a 9 o'clock Sitting. They 
now entered into an express contract 
that they would make a House on Tues- 
days, and make and keep one on Fridays. 
But what redress would private Members 
have if they did not carry out this 
guarantee? The Government might 
summon their colleagues to attend at 9 
o'clock ; but the question was whether 
they would remain inthe House. It was 
quite possible that a House would be 
made by the Government at 9 o'clock, 
and cheerfully counted out at a quarter 
past 9. He submitted that a private 
Member, who was thrust into an Evening 
Sitting on the chance of being counted 
out soon after 9 o'clock, was not being 
treated fairly and properly. It was the 
duty of the Government to show that 
they had the most urgent reasons before 
they compelled private Members to sub- 
mit to such treatment. He appealed to 
private Members on both sides of the 
House to support his opposition to the 
Motion, The other day, when the Prime 
Minister asked for two private nights in 
the third week of the Session, some of 
the Dockyard Representatives on the op- 
position side of the House made a forcible 
protest, and asked for better oppor- 
tunities for bringing forward their 
questions. He confessed he was sur- 
prised at the innocence of those hon. 
Members, who ought to have known 
better. Did they think that private 
Members, by making appeals to Cabinet 
Ministers, could get any satisfaction ? 
If private Members wanted to retain their 
rights, they must fight for their own 
hand. It took a very short experience 
of the House of Commons to teach 
Members that Cabinet Ministers and ex- 
Cabinet Ministers—for they were both 
tarred with the same brush — were, 
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politically speaking, absolutely without 
conscience, scruple, or remorse. Some 
time ago, on three occasions, he had an 
opportunity of bringing forward a subject 
on which he was interested. Thrice he 
was counted out, and on the third occa- 
sion he was requested by a Cabinet 
Minister to withdraw his proposal. He 
was told that he would get a better 
opportunity later on, and that it would 
be much better for his subject if he 
dropped it for a short time. He most 
innocently and ignorantly deferred to 
this suggestion, but had never had 
another opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward. He mentioned this experience for 
the benefit of other private Members. 
He remembered that on the occasion of 
the Evening Sitting at which he might 
have brought forward his Motion had he 
not withdrawn it, when the House met 
the Government Bench was conspicuous 
by its emptiness ; but a House was made 
by Radical Members who had got wind 
of the situation. These Members had 
spent a considerable sum of money in 
6d. and other te'egrams in getting a large 
body of supporters together, and in five 
minutes they passed more pernicious and 
dangerous legislation than they had been 
able to do for five years previously, or 
would be able to do during any succeed- 
ing five years. This incident showed 
the evil of having these Evening Sittings. 
He appealed for the support of Members 
opposite as well as of Members on his 
own side of the House. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had always opposed the two 
Front Benches on these questions, and 
he asked him to do the same now. 
The hon. Member used, when he was in 
opposition, to taunt the Conservatives 
with being a flock of sheep who were 
only fit to bleat and have their throats 
cut. He asked the hon. Member, and 
those Members who were sitting behind 
him, if they wished to call their political 
souls their own, to oppose the Govern- 
ment on this oeeasion. He had placed 
an Amendment on the Paper, but had 
been informed on the high authority of 
the Speaker that it was practically out 
of Order. He should like to ask if he 
might move the Amendment with the 
addition of the words “prior to the 
Second Reading of the Government of 
Ireland Bill.” Ifhe were in Order he 


would move his Amendment as it stood. 
Mr, Seton-Karr 
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*Mr. SPEAKER : The Amendment 
as it stands is out of Order, for reasons I 
have communicated to the hon. Gentle- 
man. The Government propose to take 
the time of hon. Members at this early 
period of the Session, and the hon, 
Gentleman says in his proposed Amend- 
ment it is inexpedient to take the time 
of hon. Members at this early period of 
the Session. That is only amere expanded 
negative in another form, and the hon, 
Gentleman knows that a mere negative 
cannot be moved as an Amendment. The 
hon. Gentleman may, however, move to 
reject the Motion in its final shape. 

Mr. SETON-KARR : I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, and make a final appeal to 
private Members to prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman destroying their rights 
and making nonsense of the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he had always been a strenuous sup- 
porter of the rights of private Members. 
The hon. Member who hed just sat 
down had expressed a hope that he would 
remain the same now as he was in the 
last Parliament.’ Principle sat enthroned 
always on the Radical side below the 
Gangway ; but it must beremembered that 
when he opposed the Motions of the late 
Mr. Smith, it was because that gentle- 
man was always desirous of taking entire 
days from private Members. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) had always supported pro- 
posals for taking Morning Sittings, 
because he thought that they in no sort of 
way interfered with the rights of private 
Members. Under the present Rules 
private Members had 244 hours a week, 
including the hour taken four times a 
week in asking questions, while the 
Government had only 15 hours, This 
was obviously entirely wrong. The 
Government ought certainly to have 
more time than private Members, and it 
conld not be said that if they left a fair 
amount of time to private Members each 
week they ultimately invaded the time of 
private Members. He himself should be 
glad if the Prime Minister proposed as a 
Standing Order that throughout the 
whole Session Morning Sittings should 
take place on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
the Government should have the Morn- 
ing Sittings on those days. He had 
regretted to learn that the Prime Minister 
was going to allow a day Sitting te be 
taken up with a discussion on bimetallism, 
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Surely three hours was enough 
for a Debate on that question. It 
was said that at the present moment 
lunatic asylums were populated with 
those who fell victims to bimetal- 
lism. For his own part, he should just as 
soon think of devoting a day to a discus- 
sion on abstract love as to a Debate on 
bimetallism. The right hon. Gentleman 
had thrown out a suggestion that he 
would adopt the same course in Committee 
on the Home Rule Bill as on the Second 
Reading, and take the whole of private 
Members’ days. 


Mr. W. E GLADSTONE: I did 
not say I would ask for the whole time 
of ordinary Sittings, although I said I 
might ask for precedence. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he objected 
to the whole of a private Members’ day 
being taken for the discussion of Govern- 
ment Bills, even as an exception, because 
it happened that Members on _ the 
Ministerial side of the House had impor- 
tant Motions down on two evenings 
which might be appropriated for the 
discussion of the Home Rule Bill—one 
relating to Railway rates and the other 
to payment of Members. He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would grant 
Evening Sittings on those two days, It 
had been said that Evening Sittings were 
objectionable, because the House might 
be counted out. He himself had never 
been able to understand why the Govern- 
ment should make a House on Tuesdays 
or Fridays. If a Motion was an impor- 
tant one, surely the Member who made 
it could find 40 Members to support him. 
Whilst, if it were unimportant, he did 
not see why gentlemen should be dragged 
down in order to make a House for some 
private Member, when they knew it 
would be counted out half an hour 
afterwards. He hoped the Government 
would take Morning Sittings for the 
Second Reading Debate on the Home 
Rule Bill. They would gain nothing, in 
his opinion, by appropriating a whole 
day, rather than a Morning Sitting. The 
House might, perhaps, lose one or 
two speeches, which would be made in a 
somewhat thin House, when most Mem- 
bers were at dinner, but one could bear 
the loss of them, and he did not think 
the Government would gain a single day 
by the course they now proposed to 
adopt. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, he 
had always endeavoured to support the 
rights of private, or, as he thought they 
ought to be called, “ unofficial” Members, 
He thought this was an occasion on 
which they should support one another 
in maintaining their distinct rights, 
Private, or unofficial Members, were an 
important part of that House ; they were 
the majority in it, and they should hang 
together in supporting their rights. His 
hon. Friend had said they were not there 
as pawns merely to vote as they were 
told, but they were sent there to represent 
the various social and other questions in 
which their constituents were interested 
and without which, after all, this great 
nation could not advance. It was quite 
true the late Government did on one or 
two occasions take certain time from un- 
official or private Members, but they had 
special reasons for doing so. The pre- 
sent Government, however, were doing it 
in an altogether different manner, and it 
was obvious their intention was practically 
to silence private Members. Reference 
had been made to the Debate which took 
place on the 21st April, 1888, on the pro- 
posal by the late Government to take 
Friday evening in each week, for the 
special purpose of hastening the passage 
of the Local Government Bill. He 
would point out that that Motion was 
moved at the end of April, 1888, whereas 
the present Motion was being moved 
before they had reached the end of 
February, so that there was an enormous 
difference between the two cases. In 
the Debate on this question of private 
Members’ time, which took place in April, 
1888, the present Prime Minister, re- 
ferring to the observations of the hon, 
Baronet the Member for South St. 
Pancras, said that the hon. Member was 
absolutely and entirely wrong in stating 
it had been the practice of Liberal Go- 
vernments to take private Members’ 
nights for the Second Reading of impor- 
taut Bills. His experience (the right hon. 
Gentleman added) was that when a 
Liberal Government was in Office nothing 
was so rare as the interference with 
private Members’ nights for continuous 
Debates. And yet before this Parlia- 
ment had been going on for a whole 
month the right hon, Gentleman insisted 
on taking practically the whole time of 
the House. Let him remind hon. Mem- 
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Session. The Address had been voted 
in a most remarkably short time, and then 
they were made to sit on Saturday in 
order that the Member for Thanet (Mr. 
J. Lowther) might bring on his Motion 
relating to pauper aliens—this being the 
only opportunity that was given for the 
discussion of this most important subject. 
The Address was voted on the Saturday, 
and then the Government took the whole 
of the Tuesday and Friday following for 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway, who 
used to be so fond of denouncing the late 
Government for the slightest interference 
with the time of private Members, now 
sat dumb, and were willing to allow the 
whole time of the House to be taken, 
whilst even the Member for Northampton 
acknowledged that he Was going to 
follow the Party Whip. What was the 
excuse the Government gave for their 
proposal ? It was that their Business 
was very’ important, but there 
never was a Government yet that did 
not announce to the House that their 
Business was important. If the Govern- 
ment had proposed to vote Supply there 
might be some possible reason for this 
Motion, but they did not want the time 
for that purpose. [Cries of “ Divide !”] 
If hon. Members below the Gangway 
thought he was going to be howled down 
they were mistaken. The fact was, that 
the Government and the Irish Members 
were afraid of going into Supply ; they 
no doubt desired to take a Vote on Ac- 
count and to relegate Supply to some 
period about the end of August. The 
Government said they were particularly 
anxious to press forward their Home 
Rule Bill. They knew perfectly well 
that Bill would be defeated, and that it 
would jiead to an appeal to the country, 
and if there was one thing the Liberal 
Party wished toavoid more than another 
it was an appeal to the country. This 
sacrificing of the time of private Mem- 
bers was not done with the intention of 
pressing on the various measures which 
the Government had in charge, for could 
any sane man suppose that this Parliament 
was going to get through the Home Rule 
Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
a Scotch Disestablishment Bill, Local 
Option, One Man One Vote, the Payment 
of Members, and a Registration Bill ? 
It was absolutely impossible, and the rea- 
son why private Members rights had 


Mr. Bartley 
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been taken away was not to carry on the 
Business of the nation, but to keep the 
present Government in power. On 
Thursday night the Prime Minister was 
somewhat annoyed at the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington(Lord R. 
Churchill) speaking so long as he did, 
The noble Lord made a most remarkable 
speech. [Cries of “ Question !”] It was 
very much to the question, and the Prime 
Minister objected that there was not 
time for him to answer it. The right 
hon. Gentleman consumed a great part 
of the half-hour in which he had to speak 
in explaining he had not time to meet 
the arguments of the noble Lord. He 
did not wonder at it, because he was not 
able to meet them. But why did not the 
right hon, Gentleman agree to adjourn 
the Debate on Welsh Disestablishment? 
and then he would have had time to 
answer the arguments. Again, seven 
hours was surely too short a time to 
allow of the discussion for such an im- 
portant subject as Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. It seemed to him private Members 
ought to make a great stand in defence 
of their rights. [Cries of “ Divide !”] 
They were not going to be howled down. 
He thought it was clear that during the 
past month the Opposition had been a 
great deal too mild, and it had been 
shown that the more they gave way the 
more they should be trodden down. He 
warned the Prime Minister that private 
Members, if they were to be treated this 
way, would resist in every possible man- 
ner; they would not allow this sort of 
thing to go on, but would insist on doing 
those duties which they had been sent to 
the House to perform. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I want 
to make a little explanation which, owing 
to a misapprehension, I omitted to make 
in my opening statement. An Amend- 
ment has been given notice of by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Leader of the 
confine the Morning 
Sittings to the principal Business con- 
nected with Supply and the introduction 
of Bills. I said that I wished for a more 
elastic arrangement. My motive was 
simply and solely this: to get forward 
and bring to a conclusion the Debate on 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. I did not 
feel certain that it would be possible to 
do this in an Evening Sitting. But I 
am perfectly willing to give a pledge 
not to introduce any other stage beyond 
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the introduction of Bills, except as re- 
gards the Employers’ Liability Bill, and 
I think it is felt that that is a great 
measure in which we ought to join hands. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the impression prevailed among many 
hon. Members that in this matter the 
Government were asking too much. The 
suggestion that had been made by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, that the 
Government should be content with the 
Morning Sittings, was one which, he 
thought, would meet the necessities of 
the case so far as the Government in- 
terests were concerned, and, at the same 
time, would not wholly and entirely ex- 
tinguish private Members. Let him 
remind the right lon. Gentleman that 
the very first Motion which he ex- 
tinguished by his present proposal was 
one dealing with a most urgent and most 
important question—namely, the ques- 
tion of railway rates. That was a 
subject which affected Ireland as much 
as England, if not more. It was a ques- 
tion which affected every trader 
throughout the country ; and unless they 
could get the question discussed on 
Tuesday, the 14th March, it was per- 
fectly hopeless to have any discussion 
on the subject during the present Session. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (interposing) 
said, he desired to move an Amendment 
which would come before the Amend- 
ment which he presumed the hon, Gentle- 
man was going tomove. He understood 
the hon. Gentleman was going to move 
to exclude Tuesday, the 14th March, but 


he (Mr. Macartney) intended to move | 


to exclude Tuesday, the 7th March. 

Mr. HUNTER said, the Amendment 
he should move was to omit the proviso 
altogether, and that would eover the hon, 
Member’s case. He wished to make 
this appeal tothe Government. He said 
they were in the presence of a legislative 
fiasco the like of which was not knewn 
in the memory of man. They had had 
the traders of this country and the Rail- 
way Companies spending thousands of 
pounds and engaging in continuous 
litigation for three years; and he was 
sure if the traders of this country expected 
no good from this legislation, at all events 
they expected no evil. But the result 
had proved that this legislation which 
was supposed to be for the benefit of the 
traders had proved to be solely a pro- 
tection for the most exorbitant charges 
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on the part of the Railway Companies, 
and he had letters from all parts of the 
country showing that business was being 
disturbed, and that merchants were 
sending telegrams abroad stopping orders 
because the rates were completely opposed 
to the calculations on which their business 
transactions were based. They might 
be told that the Board of Trade were 
attending to this matter. He should 
have more confidence in the Board of 
Trade if he had ever seen that the 
President of the Board of Trade under- 
stood the nature of the crisis which has 
arisen. But he had watched that right 
hon. Gentleman in 1888 and since, and 
he had never seen or heard anything from 
him that would convince him that the 
right hon. Gentleman understood the 
nature of the question; therefore, he for 
one was not disposed to leave this ques- 
tion under the sole protection of the 
President of the Board of Trade. On the 
contrary, he thought it was most urgent 
that the House should havean opportunity 
of expressing its views to the Board of 
Trade ; and those gentlemen who repre- 
sented large trading interests would 
incur a great responsibility towards the 
traders of this country if they did not 
insist that some opportunity should be 
given during the present Session for the 
consideration of this question. That was 
not the only question on which Members 
on that side of the House were interested. 
They had also a Motion for the payment 
of Members ; and if the Government 
would say they were prepared to intro- 
duce a measure providing for the payment 
of Members, it would be unnecessary to 
proceed with that Motion. Private Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, while 
prepared to give ample time to the 
Government, would insist on having some 
time left to themselves. He ventured 
to say, if the House would adopt his 
Amendment to omit the proviso, they 
would be doing justice both tothe Govern- 
ment and private Members. He begged 
to move that the proviso be omitted. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) seconded 
the Amendment to omit the proviso, 
which, he said, would get rid of the worst 
feature of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal. He did not know that it was 
a very great hardship to private Members 
when there were Evening Sittings at 
which they had two or three hours 
for ventilating their grievances, but it was 
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undoubtedly hard when the whole time of 
private Members was taken away. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
meet them on this point. Those who 
were interested in the question of railway 
rates had ballotted:day after day in order 
to get time to deal with this pressing 
subject, and after considerable difficulty 
they got Tuesday, the 14th March. That, 
however, happened to be the very first 
day which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to seize for his Home Rule 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had 
already given way on the subject of bi- 
metallism, and did he not think this 
large question which affected the whole 
of the traders of this country and the 
Railway Companies was much more im- 
portant than the question of bimetallism ? 
Bimetallism was a subject on which there 
was a great diversity of opinion ; but on 
the subject of railway rates, and the way 
in which past legislation in that House 
had been dealt with, there was hardly a 
dissentient voice in the House. He fully 
concurred with the last speaker in sup- 
posing the President of the Board of 
Trade was wholly mistaken in the way 
he was going to deal with this question. 
*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing) : The 
action of the President of the Board of 
Trade is not relevant to this Motion. 

Mr. HANBURY could only say he 
protested against legislation which did 
injury and harm to the traders of this 
country. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the words “ those days” 
to the end of the Question. — (Mr. 
Hunter.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Srr JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, ever since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House he had 
always opposed those Motions for taking 
the time of private Members, and he had 
never done so with more confidence than 
on the present occasion. He thought the 
House would see he was bound to offer a 
strenuous opposition to the Motion made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
hon. Member would look at the Reso- 
lution in favour of which the Govern- 
ment had made an exception, they would 
see that the operative part of it was 
whether a Conference as to the monetary 
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system, which was to meet in May, should 
meet somewhat sooner. Now, seeing that 
some members of that Conference were 
coming from the United States and 
Russia, it was practically impossible for 
the Conference to meet earlier, and yet 
that was the subject which the Govern- 
ment made an exception in favour of, 
Now, on the 21st of March he had, after 
ballotting for some years, been fortunate 
enough to get the first place for his 
Motion for the earlier closing of shops, 
A Royal Commission and two Committees 
of that House had considered this question, 
and what did they say ? They told them 
that there were thousands of men and 
women at the present moment working 
for 80 and 90 hours a week. That was a 
state of things which affected the health 
of these unfortunate shop assistants. It 
was not part of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, like the long hours of railway 
servants 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Baronet is now speaking on a sub- 
ject quite foreign to the Motion. 


*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he only 
referred to the hours of railway servants 
as a parenthesis, and he presumed he was 
in order in pointing out the importance 
of his Resolution, which affected the health 
of thousands of persons, as a reason why 
it should not come under the operation of 
the Motion moved by the Prime Minister. 
The most intense interest was taken in 
the Resolution by the shop assistants and 
small shopkeepers throughout the country. 
They were anxious to obtain shorter hours. 
They could not obtain these shorter hours 
except by legislation, and now that, after 
having ballotted for a place for the 
Resolution for Sessions, they had been 
fortunate in securing a first place, the 
Government was about to take it away 
from them. Other important Resolutions 
would also be affected by the Motion. 
On the 7th March a Resolution in refer- 
ence to arbitration was on the Paper, 
Petitions in support of which had 
been received from 57 out of 62 
Trades Councils in the country, and 
on the 10th March there was a Resolu- 
tion which had an important relation to 
the subject before the House, calling 
attention to— 





“The great and growing difficulty in the 
way of legislation by private Members of the 
House under the present Rules of Procedure.” 
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He would not allude to the question of 
railway rates, because that had been 
well dealt with by previous speakers. The 
House would, therefore, see that on 
every private Members’ night affected 
by the Motion there was a question of 
great and pressing importance to be 
brought under the notice of the House ; 
but with reference to the particular 
Resolution of which he had charge, he 
would not be doing his duty to the 
shopkeepers and assistants of the 
country if he did not make his 
most respectful, and at the same 
time most earnest, protest against 
the proposal of the Government to take 
away from them the night they had at 
last secured for the consideration of this 
great and growing evil. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, the tone of the Leader of the 
House in moving the Motion had been 
most conciliatory; but he had always 
observed that when a Leader of the 
House desired to do something danger- 
ous to the rights of Members or to in- 
fringe the ancient customs of the House, 
he adopted a most conciliatory tone. He 
admitted that some of the arguments of 
the Prime Minister were plausible in the 
extreme, but he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman was justified at that time 
of the Session in asking private Mem- 
bers to sacrifice the days they had been 
fortunate enough to secure in the Ballot. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Lubbock) 
had expressed surprise at the Prime 
Minister excepting the Resolution on 
bimetallism from his Motion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he had 
received a good deal of light and informa- 
tion on that subject recently. Perhaps 
that was owing to the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman, like other Members of 
the House, had received a circular con- 
taining Archbishop Walsh’s views on 
bimetallism. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that there 
were a number of Nationalist Members 
desirous of expounding the views of 
Archbishop Walsh on bimetallism ; and 
therefore knowing the influence which 
that Prelate had on the deliberations of the 
Government, he did not share the hon. 
Baronet’s surprise that the Prime 
Minister should have excluded bi- 
metallism from the operation of the 
Motion. But if the Prime Minister had 
conciliated the bimetallists, he had not 
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gone far enough—for the right hon. 
Gentleman had not conciliated him. 
He had got a Motion on the Paper which 
affected the agricultural interests at large 
of the whole Kingdom, and which hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
favoured. He would be precluded by 
the Prime Minister's Motion from calling 
attention to this matter which demanded 
instant attention, and he had, therefore, 
every right to complain. But he pro- 
posed to show by precedents which had 
occurred in recent years that private 
Members had never been asked to give 
up their days at so early a period in the 
Session. In 1891, when the Govern- 
ment moved a similar Motion, they had 
only three Government days before 
Easter; in 1892 they had only eight 
Government days before Easter and 
only four days before the 3lst March, 
the last day on which they could in- 
troduce the Appropriation Bill. This 
year there were nine Government days 
available. He was also prepared to show 
that the Financial Business of the 
Government was in a very much better 
position than the Financial Business of the 
late Government had been when they made 
their demand last year for the time of 
private Members. Last year there 
were 26 Votes to be taken; this year 
there were only 21 Votes, and they were 
not nearly so contentious as the Votes of 
last year, for the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the most contentious Vote 
this Session had been so arranged that 
hon. Members would not be able to raise 
a discussion on it at all, But the right 
bon. Gentleman proposed to devote some 
of the days he would obtain under the 
Motion not to Supply but to the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill. If Supply 
were urgent it stood to reason that the 
right hon. Gentleman ought not to be 
able to put down the Irish Government 
Bill on Tuesdays and Fridays, and if, on 
the other hand, Supply was not urgent, 
there was not one single argument for 
the Motion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked the House to adopt. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a Debate 
on a similar Motion which took place in 
1890, laid it down that a demand of this 
kind was unprecedented unless the Busi- 
ness of the Government was in an un- 
satisfactory condition, and the Prime 
Minister was unable to show that the 
position of the Government in the 
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matter of Business was not better than 
the position of the last Government on 
the occasions when they had demanded 
the time of private Members. He 
further opposed this Motion on the 
ground that the policy of the present 
Government was based on principles 
which had never obtained in any Govern- 
ment before. The Prime Minisier had 
told them in his speech on the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill that neither he nor 
the Government ever looked to the 
merits of a Bill, or whether it was 
just or fair or prudent, but 
that they looked merely to the votes that 
measure would catch. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made the singular con- 
fession that if the Welsh Members were 
to change their minds on the question of 
the Disestablishment of the Church, he 
was quite prepared to change his mind 
with them. The other Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to promote 
—the Government of Ireland Bill—was 
not understood by the Liberal Party. 
[Cries of “Order!”] He would not go 
outside the proper limits of the discussion, 
and, in conclusion, he would say that he 
opposed the Motion not only on the 
ground that the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to take away a day he had secured 
for the discussion of a proposal of great 
importance and affecting large interests 
in the Kingdom, but also because the 
right hon. Gentleman was not justified 
by the state of Public Business and the 
condition of the legislative proposals of 
the Government to ask for so large a 
concession of the rights of private 
Members. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he hoped 
the Prime Minister would accept the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hunter). During the last Parliament, 
when the hon. Member for Northampton 
and himself moved Amendments to 
Motions similar to that before the House, 
they had been supported by a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen now sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, and strongly 
opposed by hon. Gentlemen like the hon. 
Member for Islington (Mr. Bartley) on 
the other side of the House. But he and 
his hon. Friend had not changed their 
opinion with their seats like hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. If the Government per- 
sisted in taking the whole of the time of 
the House private Members would be 
compelled to raise the questions in which 
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they were interested on Supply; and if 
the Government did what the late 
Government had done—put down Supply 
at the end of the Session, when there was 
no time for discussion—the opportunity 
of the Debate on the Address at the 
opening of next Session would be seized 
by private Members to bring forward 
what the right hon. Gentleman looked 
upon as Votes of Censure on the Govern- 
ment as the only means of getting their 
grievances attended to. A pledge had 
been given by the last Government 
that the Report of Supply or any other 
Financial Business should not be taken 
after 1 o’clock on days on which the 
Morning Sittings were used by the 
Government. He wished to know 
whether that pledge would be adhered to 
by the present Government ? 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : Mr. Speaker, there is one thing 
that will be admitted by hon. Members 
in all parts of the House, and that is, that 
the invasion of the rights of unofficial 
Members has been steadily progressing 
on the part of the various Governments 
of the day. I appeal to the Prime 
Minister to turn his back upon the vicious 
precedents of recent years, and I invite 
him to go back to those sounder Parlia- 
mentary precedents when he first led the 
House of Commons. It was my good 
fortune to enter the House at the time 
that the right hon. Gentleman succeeded 
Lord Palmerston as Leader of the House, 
and I think I may with some confidence 
appeal to him to be guided more by 
precedents of those days than by pre- 
cedents of a more recent origin. It has 
been said that unofficial Members have 
availed themselves of opportunities which 
should be placed entirely at the disposal 
of the Government, and as an instance 
reference was made to the Debate on the 
Address. Well, I have often remarked 
that where attempts are made to unduly 
curtail the rights and privileges and 
opportunities of unofficial Members 
in one direction, their views find a 
vent in another direction. The Go- 
vernment do not require to be told that 
sitting on the safety-valve is not a safe 
method of advancing their rate of speed. 
The old practice of the House was that 
every Member—be his position what it 
might—had an inalienable right of press- 
ing grievances before Supply ; but some 
years ago that privilege was unduly, 
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and, in my opinion, very unwisely, cur- 
tailed, and step by step inroads have 
been made on the rights of unofficial 
Members. Unofficial Members have 
their duties to discharge towards their 
constituents and towards their own con- 
sciences just as much as Governments 
have; and if they are debarred from 
calling attention to grievances in a 
constitutional manner prior to Supply, 
they are perfectly justified in availing 
themselves of their remaining oppor- 
tunities for raising discussions. Why, I 
ask, is it the interest of the Government 
that they should procure the whole time 
of the House? Is it because Govern- 
ments of these days are more ambitious, 
and are not content to advance at the 
same steady rate of speed as satisfied 
their predecessors. In the times of 
which I spoke, when the right hon. 
Gentleman first led the House, Govern- 
ments did not seek to compass the 
Disestablishment of Churches and the 
disintegration of Empires with the 
rapidity of greased lightning. If they 
introduced momentous measures they did 
so with adequate explanation, and sub- 
ject to proper discussion; and they 
allowed Parliament the full opportunity 
to deliberate upon them; they intro- 
duced such measures in limited num- 
bers, and they did not attempt 
to force them at racing speed 
through the House of Commons. 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
knowledge of healthier precedents. I 
was glad to see that the knowledge of 
Parliamentary practice and Constitu- 
tional Law, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman possesses to so unique an extent, 
enabled him to extricate his colleagues 
just now from a very serious blunder. Some 
astute colleague—I do not believe it was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
appears to have thought he could have 
enabled the Government to hoodwink the 
House by preparing an Estimate in such a 
manner that an important item of ex- 
penditure, in respect to which public 
attention has been very largely aroused, 
could be smuggled through without dis- 
cussion. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, came to the rescue of his in- 
discreet colleague and put him right be- 
fore Parliament and the country. I 
hope he will act in a similar fashion now 
—that he will make a timely concession 
to the general feeling of the House, and 
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will avoid the necessity of a Division on 
the Amendment before us. The House 
of Commons has been of recent years 
very jealous of the privileges of un- 
official Members. It does not allow the 
Government of the day to take un- 
challenged those privileges which are 
enjoyed by Members at large. I can 
well recollect when, on occasions like 
this, the dividing line was not the floor, 
but the Gangway; and although, 
through circumstances over which I have 
no control, I have been driven to take 
refuge up here, and by the exercise of 
the right I possess to take a seat above 
the Gangway, my sympathies are largely 
with those below. I hope the Govern- 
ment will see that this action is taken 
far too early in the Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman can find no precedent 
for his Motien beyond the discredited 
and vicious precedents of the immediate 
past, and even these precedents furnish 
him no example of what he now proposes 
to do. I hope, therefore, he will post- 
pone his Motion for some weeks, and then 
bring it forward in a form less calculated 
to arouse the suspicions and the hostility 
of Members generally of this House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Mr. 
Speaker, I will only say a few words on 
this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
says I have brought the Motion forward 
too early in the Session. I have brought 
it forward, Sir, under circumstances of 
very peculiar pressure, and four weeks 
after the opening of the Session. I sup- 
ported a substantially similar Motion 
made by the late Government, unaccom- 
panied by the guarantees we propose 
of giving Members Tuesday and Friday 
evenings — within three weeks of the 
opening of the Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that the gene- 
ral feeling of the House is with him 
upon this matter. It may be conceded 
that a majority of the speeches are with 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I have 
known occasions, which were doubtiess 
known aiso to the right hon. Gentleman, 
when hon. Gentlemen who are favourable 
to the proposals of the Government think 
that they perceive in some parts of the 
House a disposition to prolong the 
Debate, and who, under these circum- 
stances, thought it well to refrain from 
speaking. Much depends upon the way 
in which gentlemen look upon these ques- 
tions. I have heard it stated that the 
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10 days occupied on the Address were 
to be regarded as having been devoted to 
Government Business. But with certain 
exceptions the Address has become the 
property of private Members, who take 
advantage of it—I will not say un- 
warrantably—to raise questions in which 
they feel great interest, and in respect to 
which they feel they might not be able 
to secure an independent night for dis- 
cussion. According to my reckoning, 
nine out of the ten nights occupied on 
the Address were nights of private Mem- 
bers, and if that be so, 13 out of the 20 
days the House has sat this Session have 
been given to private Members and seven 
to the Government. That is my mode 
of calculating the matter. But, however 
that may be, what I wish to impress 
upon the House is that we have upon us 
very heavy responsibilities. Day after 
day endeavours are made—and I make 
no complaint and pass no censure—to 
increase those responsibilities. The 
Member for Aberdeen, while taking 
exception to our proposal for taking some 
of the time of private Members, has also 
proposed an addition to those responsi- 
bilities, which, he will admit, will require 
time—that is, he proposes that the Go- 
vernment should undertake a Bill in the 
present Session for the payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. I can assure the 
House, and I can assure those who are 
opposed to the Motion as well as those 
who are in favourof it,that it is nothing 
but an imperative sense of public duty, 
public advantage, and public necessity 
which, after a careful examination of the 
time at our disposal, and of the obliga- 
tions we have undertaken—and that we 
are bound to redeem—has compelled me 
to place this proposition before the 
House. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
what took place last year, and he has 
stated that he supported a similar Motion 
when it was brought forward by the pre- 
sent Leader of the Opposition. That is 
quite true. It was nota precisely similar 
Motion, but a Motion fairly analogous to 
this. On that occasion the Leader of the 
House stated that my right hon, Friend 
had raised a very flimsy structure in his 
speech for so wide a proposition. The 
argument of my right hon. Friend 
covered the whole ground, but the right 
hon. Gentleman called upon him never- 
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theless to submit a stronger argument. 
My right hon. Friend had submitted a 
distinctly strong argument to the House. 
That argument was, that we were 
absolutely obliged to deal with the 
finance that still remained over, and 
that financial considerations made _ it 
almost compulsory to give that time to 
the Government. I have waited to see 
whether there would be any indication 
from the Treasury Bench that it was in 
order to get through finance that these 
demands were now made upon the House, 
and that the rights of private Members 
were to be suspended, but no stress what- 
ever has been laid upon finance, and I am 
surprised to see that it is almost avowedly 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is for the purpose of legislation 
and not for the purposes of finance that this 
demand ismade. [Mr.W.E.GLADsTONE : 
We will take both in time.] Yes ; but 
the other day, when the right hon. 
Gentleman gave his notice, no allusion 
was made to finance. Again, in the 
question which was raised by the Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire—I do not know 
whether it was a “put up” question or 
not—no allusion was made to fimance at 
all; but the right hon. Gentleman has 
proposed this Motion in the interests of 
legislation. How are we to regard this 
Motion? I regard it distinctly as a 
Motion to enable Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to pass the Second Reading of the 
Bill for the worse government of Ire- 
land, and it is assumed by the right hon, 
Gentleman so distinctly that it will be 
taken before Easter that he puts in this 
proviso—which is now objected to by 
some hon. Members on his own side—in 
order to make sure that the Second 
Reading of the Bill shall be passed 
before Easter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said there were things which must 
necessarily be done before Easter, I 
ask, is it necessary to pass the Second 
Reading of this Bill before Easter, and, if 
so, why ? I can imagine reasons why, in 
the view of the Government, it should be 
very desirable that the Second Reading 
should be passed before Easter, but 
we on this side do not recognise that 
necessity at all. I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman calculates that the 
Debate on the Second Reading would 
take some eight days at least, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would not wish to 
curtail discussion on so great a subject, 
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Here, then, are eight days to spare before 
Easter—eight days which the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks should be devoted to 
this particularmeasure; but a considerable 
portion of time will be required, I think, 
for the finance of the year. It has been 
pointed out how very much Financial 
Business remains to be performed ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
same course that we took last year, and 
said that finance alone must occupy the 
time before Easter, he would have made 
it difficult for us to resist the Motion. 
But that is clearly not the idea of the 
Government, and the whole energy which 
the right hon. Gentleman put in the 
eloquent last sentence of his speech 
shows us that he thinks it his bounden 
duty if he can to get the Second Reading 
of the Home Rule Bill. We do not feel 
ourselves under an obligation to render 
the service to the Government of enabling 
them to pass the Second Reading of the 
Bill before Easter, and, therefore, we shall 
feel it our duty to vote for the Amend- 
ment before the House, and afterwards to 
say “no” to the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) was 
bound, as an agricultural Member, to vote 
forthe Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, and he was bound also to pro- 
test against the action of the Government. 
They knew perfectly well that at the 
Evening Sitting last week the House was 
counted out at 8 o'clock; and although 
the Government had promised to keep a 
House in future for the Evening Sittings 
on Tuesday and Friday, they all knew 
that on these occasions the House would 
be counted out after the speeches of the 
Mover and Seconder of the particular 
Resolutions to be brought forward, On 
Tuesday, the 7th March, a proposal of 
the greatest possible interest to the agri- 
cultural population — namely, pleuro- 
preumonia—was to have been brought 
forward by the Member for Antrim, but 
that would now be cut out. He himself 
had also a notice of Motion with reference 
to the agricultural depression, which 
would share the same fate. He looked 
upon the action of the Government as an 
intention to deprecate in every possible 
way the claims put forward on behalf of 
the agricultural interest. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
could not very well agree with the Oppo- 
sition on this occasion, and especially with 
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the opposition of the Member for North 
Islington, because he remembered in the 
late Parliament, when efforts were made to 
get attention paid to the wants and require- 
ments of private Members, they rarely or 
rather never had theassistance and support 
of hon. Gentlemen. Something had been 
said about Supply. He was very anxious 
to discuss Supply, and he should in future 
be more anxious to discuss it than ever he 
had been in the past, because he had now 
with him a majority pledged as much to 
economy as he was himself, whose efforts, 
he hoped, would lead to practical good. He 
admitted the truth of what had been 
said by the Leader of the House as to 
the imperative needs of the Government 
and the Liberal Party at the present 
time, and, therefore, he was willing to 
make sacrifices he would not have been 
willing to make under other circum- 
stances. He considered that of the four 
weeks of the present Session three had 
been occupied by the Opposition in long 
discussions on the introduction of Bills, 
without having these Bills in their hands 
or being properly acquainted with their 
contents. For his part, he should have 
wished that the Government had met a 
fortnight earlier, and he would now sug- 
gest that at the Morning Sittings be- 
tween now and Easter they should take 
Supply and go ov regularly with it. He 
hoped ample opportunity would be given 
for discussing the question of railway 
rates and charges, which was purely a 
Radical question, and which last year re- 
ceived very little support from Members 
opposite, who now affected such an in- 
terest in the subject. There was a 
second question, also a Radical question, 
which he hoped they should have time 
adequately to discuss, and that was the 
one relating to arbitration. No one could 
accuse him of unduly taking up the time 
of the House this Session, for out of 
kindness to the Government he with- 
drew his Amendment to the Address re- 
lating to the appointment of Justices in 
the country, and which, by-the-bye, was 
the most important Amendment on the 
Address. He should like to ask the 
Government if they intended to proceed 
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with their Justices Qualification Bill 
which stood on the Order Paper? He 
was sorry private Members’ time 


should have to be interfered with at all; 
but he admitted this was an important 
Session, and he regretted that instead of 
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having that real assistance which they 
might expect from hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, now they were in opposition there 
seemed to be an inclination on their part 
to waste time. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would give way and agree to the 
first Amendment, and also that they 
would take Supply in good time so as to 
afford ample opportunities for discussion. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
was one of those who in former Parlia- 
ments—no matter which Government 
was in power—had always stood up for 
the rights of private Members. But 
there was this difference between 
the present and former Parliaments : 
In former Parliaments private Members 
on both sides of the House combined to 
press the question on the Government of 
the day; but in the last Parliament, with 
one or two rare exceptions, whenever 
they pressed on the Conservative Party 
the rights of private Members, hon. 
Members opposite, who were now so 
unxious about these rights, showed thema 
face of flint. When hon. Members 
opposite asked him now, as a Radical, to 
support them, he intended to look at it 
exactly from the Radical standpoint, and 
to ask himself what did they, as Radicals, 
lose by accepting the Government pro- 
posal? As far as he understood, they 
lost two things: First of all, the Mem- 
ber for Swansea did not get on with his 
Motion regarding railway rates. But 
how did they stand with regard to rail- 
way rates? The Board of Trade at the 
present time were pressing that matter 
with great severity on the Railway Com- 
yanies, and the President of the Board 
of Trade had given a public undertaking 
that if he could not manage quietly to 
get something done he would take public 
means in that House: therefore, he dis- 
missed that. The other right which 
thev lost was the discussion of the 
Motion for the payment of Members. 
What they, as Radicals, wanted the 
the Government to do on that question 
was to make up their minds quickly. 
They had been told the Government 
required this extra time in order to pass 
the Home Rule Bill. What he wanted to 
see passed was the Home Rule Bill, there- 
fore he should prefer to treat this as an 
exceptional year, and give the Govern- 
ment the time they needed. It was not 
every year they proposed to remodel their 
Constitution. That was the great enter- 
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prise to which the Government had 
summoned them, and he did not intend 
to be drawn by hon. Members opposite 
into any vote which would have the 
appearance of defeating the Government 
that had this great matter in charge ; 
therefore, he intended, no matter what 
he might be called, to support the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh) wished to 
know whether, in the event of this 
Motion passing the House, the First Lord 
of the Treasury would consent to abandon 
the date for the premature “ Massacre of 
the Innocents,” so far as related to the 
following Bills mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech :—The Bill for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments, the Bill for 
equalising the franchise, the Bill for 
creating Parish Councils, and the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill? If not, would the 
latter Bill be made the first Order of the 
Day upon the first available opportunity ? 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 276; 
Noes 245.—( Division List, No. 13.) 


Main Question proposed. 


Mr. Bucnanan rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question, “That the Main Question 
be now put,” put, and agreed to, 


Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided:—Ayes 270; 
Noes 228.—(Division List, No. 14.) 

Resolved, That, on and after Friday next, 
until Easter the House do meet on Tuesday and 
Friday at Two o'clock, and that the provisions 
of Standing Order 56 be extended to the Morn- 
ing Sittings on those days: Provided always, 
that if tne Government of Ireland Bill be 
appointed for any of such days the House do 
meet at Three o’clock, and the proceedings on 
that Bill do have precedence of the Orders of 
the Day and Notices of Motion.—(Mr. W. FE. 
Gladstone.) 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL CONTROL) 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
Derby), in asking for leave to bring in a 
Bill to establish Local Control over the 
Traffic in Liquor, said : Sir, it is said, and 
I think truly said, that the questions 
which most interest both sides of the 
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House are social questions, and it is my 
duty to-night to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House a social question 
which I think everyone will admit is of 
the very first magnitude and of the 
greatest urgency—lI mean the question of 
temperance reform. It is not necessary 
that I should occupy the time of the 
House in enlarging upon the importance 
of such a question, or the greatness of the 
evils with which the measure has to deal, 
or of the primary claim which it con- 
sequently has upon the attention of the 
House. If there is any matter to which, 
by the voice of the nation, this Parlia- 
ment is pledged above all others I think 
it is that of dealing with the question of 
temperance. In many questions which 
are brought before the House it is con- 
sidered necessary to make a demonstra- 
tion of the evils that you require to 
remedy. That demonstration in this case 
is altogether superfluous. We are, un- 
fortunately, too well acquainted with the 
nature of that evil, of its extent, and of 
the necessity for the application of a 
remedy. This is no new question. It is 
one which has exercised the mind of the 
country, and which, I think I may say, 
has affected the conscience of the people 
for at least a generation. I speak in the 
presence of men whe have given a life- 
time to their labours on this question, and 
whe, I trust, before long are about to 
witness the consummation of the hopes 
which they have so long entertained. I 
see behind me my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cumberland (Sir W. Lawson), who, 
through good report and through evil 
report, has sustained the heat and burden 
of the day upon this great question, and we 
who come as later labourers into the field 
—but not so late as you suppose, as I 
shall be able to show presently —we may 
congratulate him upon the prospect of 
reaching the goal which he has so long 
desired. Now, it has been said truly that 
the House of Commons never presents 
itself to greater advantage than when it 
is dealing with questions which are not 
of the character of Party questions. The 
question of temperance, I hope and 
believe I may truly say, whatever it may 
have been in past times, is not to-day a 
Party question. I believe that there sit 
upon that side of the House men, what- 
ever their particular views upon the 
subject may be, who are as convinced 
and as earnest temperance reformers as 
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those who sit upon this side of the 
House, and we may hope they will join 
with us in the common desire to arrive at 
some satisfactory solution of a question 
that has been too long delayed. We are 
anxious—we declare ourselves anxious 
every day—for the poverty of great 
masses of the people of this country, but 
who is there in this House or out of 
this House who does not know what is 
the mainspring and the source of that 
poverty ? Who does not know that it 
is in drink that is to be found the causa 
causans of that misery? We desire to 
see the wages of the working classes 
increased and improved, but what is the 
object of increasing and improving 
those wages if the margin that you have 
is to be dissipated in drink? The 
reduction of the hours of labour is one of 
the questions of the day; but are we to 
take no care of what is to be the employ- 
ment of that leisure which we add to 
the life of the working classes ? Crime, 
though it is largely diminished, happily, 
in this country, is still a great blot 
upon our social system, and he who 
knows anything of the matter knows 
this : that of allthe sources and causes of 
crime, the most fertile is to be found in 


drink? An hon. Member opposite 
challenged me, I thought, with an 


ironical cheer, as to the date of my con- 
version upon this subject. That question 
was once asked me in the House of 
Commons, and my answer—it was a true 
and a sincere answer—was that it was 
from the date when in the responsibili- 
ties of the Home Department I had 
cognisance of those causes of crime 
which led many a man, aye, and many a 
woman, to the loss of liberty and 
life, and brought them even to a shameful 
death. Those are thoughts and reflections 
which are not easily effaced from the 
mind or conscience. Now if these things 
are so—and I think there is no man on 
either side of the House who denies 
that—we who are the representatives of 
the people, who are responsible for the 
well-being of the people, have to ask our- 
selves whether we have done anything 
in the past,or whether we intend to do 
something in the future, to remedy those 
evils, to stay this plague which is 
amongst us. What do we see in our 
midst ? Go to the flaring gin-shop with 
the flaunting misery you will find there, 
and consider the men and women who 
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make the congregations in these places, 
and ask yourselves whether Parliament 
has done what it ought to do to 
put a stop to such scenes as you behold. 
Go to the country villages, go among 
those pleasant spots of which there are 
so many in this fortunate land, and what 
will you see there? At one end of the 
village you will see the chureh and the 
chapel, at the other end you will see the 
savings bank, and between the two you 
will see three or four, or it may be half 
a dozen, public-houses, which upset the 
services of the church, and which absorb 
the savings of the people. Is that a 
state of things which we can contemplate; 
is that not a state of things that we 
ought to do something to put an end to ? 
Aye, this is all the doing of the laws 
which you have made, because this is a 
traffic which exists by a creation of the 
law ; it is aregular monopoly of the law, 
and we have to congratulate ourselves 
upon the monopoly that we have created, 
and that we profess to regulate. It is 
not the people who license those houses, 
it is not the people who maintain them 
where they are. They cannot do away 
with them if they choose. They are 
planted there by an authority which is 
outside and independent of the commn- 
nity whose welfare is so deeply affected 
by them. No, Sir, I venture to affirm 
that no man can say that Parliament has 
hitherto done what it ought todo in sucha 
matter as this. I do firmly believe that, 
by the will and by the mandate of the 
people of to-day, this Parliament is called 
upon to achieve that beneficent work. 
The action of legislation in such matters 
is naturally, perhaps pardonably, slow. 
In order to deal with powerful interests 
and inveterate custom, you must have 
the gathered momentum of popular 
opinion which shall compel legislation 
which the country demands. We have 
all had, I think, for many a long year 
an uneasy feeling that something ought 
to be done, which has not been 
done, but there has been a_ great 
deal of hesitation and a great deal of un- 
certainty as to what ought to be done. I 
believe the time has come when there is a 
conviction that Parliament ought to make 
up its mind, and will make up its mind, what 
is to be done. The Government are not 
unaware that in navigating this sea they 
are navigating an ocean that is covered 
with many wrecks. The question is not 
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whether anything is to be done. I do 
not think that question will be asked. 
But the question which will emphatically 
be asked is, what is to be done? The 
existing state of things is the result of 
what is known as the licensing system, 
and it is natural enough that in the 
earliest attempts at dealing with this 
matter efforts were principally directed 
to dealing with the licensing system by 
Licensing Bills. That was the nature of 
the attempt 20 years ago made by Mr. 
Bruce when he was Home Secretary. I 
desire, in the first instance, in order to clear 
the ground, to inform the House that the 
Bill I ask leave to introduce is not a 
Licensing Bil! at all. It does net profess 
to deal with the licensing question. The 
licensing is one which requires to be 
dealt with, and which will have to be 
dealt with. It never can be, in my 
opinion, a satisfactory system that licens- 
ing should depend on persons who have 
no popular mandate whatever in the 
matter, and therefore no doubt Licensing 
Boards will hereafter have to be created, 
and will probably have to devise a 
Licensing Committee. I desire to say 
nothing in disparagement of the licensing 
magistrates. I believe that, especially in 
late years, according to their lights and 
according to their power, they have dis- 
charged their duty honestly in these 
matters, and I cast no reflections on them. 
But they are not a popular body ; they 
have not the force of popular opinion ; 
and the consequence of that has been that 
they wanted the courage and the firmness 
requisite in dealing with matters of this 
description. I wish, first of all, to state 
that the Bill I have to lay before the 
House is not a Licensing Bill. This is 
important, because if the question is 
raised whether the Bill is for the reduc- 
tion of the number of licences, I say 
itis not. That can only be done by a 
Licensing Board. These are very im- 
portant. questions, and proper to be raised, 
but questions which do not belong to the 
Bill I have to lay before the House. In 
my opinion, no mere Licensing Bill will 
ever go to the root of this question. You 
have to go deeper than that ; if you are 
to do any good you must cut to the 
quick in this matter. You have 
to deal with a great national evil. 
On what principle are you going 
to deal with this great national evil ? 
If you are to strike an_ effective 
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blow at a great national evil you must 
appeal to the conscience and the voice of 
the people. You must appeal to that 
great democratic principle which evokes 
the vital energy of the popular voice and 
of the popular conscience. You cannot 
trust interests so vast as this; you can- 
not cope with evils so deeply rooted 
by leaving them to the discretion 
of any selected class or of any delegated 
body. If you hope to form habits of 
moral obligation you must make your 
appeal direct to the conscience of the 
people themselves. If the people are to 
be reformed they must be the authors of 
their own reformation. These were the 
principles upon which the Government 
desired to found their measures of re- 
form. This measure is not a measure of 
any novelty or any complexity. To de- 
scribe it in a single sentence, it is a Bill 
to establish the control of the liquor 
traffic by the popular vote operating 
through the direct veto of the people. 
After many phases of opinion, and many 
variations in the former legislation, this, 
I think, is the leading and fundamental 
principle which has commended itself to 
the great body of the temperance party. 
I know this is not the opinion which 
has been always very universally held. 
I am aware that there are many, or were 
many, and may be many now, who thiuk 
that instead of referring this question 
directly to the people’s veto you had 
better delegate it to some of your Repre- 
sentative Bodies. I speak of that 
opinion with all the more respect because 
it is one, in former years, I strongly 
held myself. The first speech that I 
made in this House is just 10 years ago, 
on the Motion of local option of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cumberland (Sir 
W. Lawson), and I argued in that diree- 
tion; but I may be permitted just to 
read a sentence of the conclusion of that 
speech. I was speaking not merely for 
myself, but for the Government, of which 
I was a Member. I said— 

“T am speaking distinctly on behalf of the 
Government as a whole, as well as expressing 
my own personal opinions. We-shall vote for 
giving this power, because of the persons who 
are interested in it ; that is to say, to the in- 
habitants of the localities, reserving, of course, 
the right to determine how that opinion is to be 
ascertained.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. 
Hanover Square) : The date ? 


George’s, 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : You will find 
that on April 27th, 1883, page 1315, in 
Hansard. I expressed upon that ocea- 
sion a preference—there is no reason to 
conceal it—for the delegation of those 
powers at that time to the Muni- 
cipal Councils and the County Councils, 
making this declaration on the part of 
the Government in respect of local 
option. I made that declaration in all 
its breadth, reserving an opinion as to 
the manner in which the voice of the 
nation should be taken. Well, Sir, I will 
say very frankly why I, and many others, 
have changed their opinions upon that 
subject. This course is one the Govern- 
ment cannot recommend, because from 
the elections and developments of the 
Councils we do not think it would be a 
convenient or possible thing to impose 
upon these Bodies the duties of dealing 
with the liquor question. We believe it 
would interfere very much with the 
character of their election, and occupy 
their time very much in matters with 
which they would probably rather be 
without. You have not imposed upon 
them the duty of dealing with 
education, and you have not given 
them charge of the Poor Laws. I have 
the honour of speaking in the 
presence, I am sure, of many Members 
on both sides of the House who have had 
a& great experience in this question of 
Local Bodies and Municipal Councils and 
of County Councils, and I should be ex- 
tremely surprised to find that there was 
any member of those Councils who would 
get up and say that he desired that the 
dealing with the liquor question should 
be imposed on those Bodies. This is 
frankly the reason why we abandon that 
idea. Their jurisdiction is happily con- 
cerned with matters which, I believe, are 
of a more neutral character, and it would 
impart and introduce into those Councils 
matters of a contentious character with 
which they would be much rather with- 
out. I think I may set aside all pro- 
posals of that character, and I would, in 
reference to this subject, say that if you 
come to deal with the licensing question 
in the future, with which this Bill does 
not deal, in my opinion you must have a 
separate representative Licensing Board, 
distinct altogether from County Councils 
and Municipal Councils, for the reason I 
have stated. This is a view in which I 
rather gather is one in which both sides 
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of the House are inclined to concur, The 
general proposal I have to submit to the 
House is that the question whether any 
house for the retail sale of intoxicating 
liquor on or off the premises within a 
limited area should be determined by the 
direct vote of the ratepayers taken at 
stated intervals. That is a sufficiently 
accurate description of the main pro- 
ject and plan of the Bill. 

An hon. Member: What about 
grocers’ licences ? 

Str W. V. HARCOURT: That in- 
cludes grocers’ licences. Hon. Gentle- 
men will understand what I mean when 
I say that all Justices’ licences are dis- 
tinguished from Excise licences. As a 
rule, Justices’ licences mean retail 
licences, and Excise licences mean whole- 
sale licences of brewers, wine merchants, 
and so forth. Justices’ licences are what 
I mean when I speak of licences in the 
Bill. I have said that this is no Party 
question, and I think I am entitled to say 
so. One of the most careful and elabo- 
rate attempts which of late years has 
been made to settle this question was that 
made by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) in 1890, 
He stated, in asking leave to introduce 
that Bill, that he was in communication 
with the liquor trade, Sir W. Lawson, 
the Temperance Associations, and par- 
ticularly with the Church of England 
Temperance Association. He introduced 
that Bill—a more ambitious Bill than 
that of which I have charge—as a 
Licensing Bill, and also a Direct Veto Bill. 
What he said on the subject of the direct 
veto part of the Bill is so pertinent to 
what I have to lay before the House that 
I will ask leave to read an extract from 
his speech. The noble Lord said— 

“The main principle of the Bill is popular 

control over the issue of licences.” 
That is the principle accepted—I think I 
may say, which has been accepted by 
both sides of the House. I will go on to 
quote another observation of the noble 
Lord, a most pertinent remark, and well 
expressed, as everything that comes from 
the noble Lord is. He said— 

“It is alleged that you cannot make people 
sober by Act of Parliament. You cannot, it is 
true; but 1 tell you what you can do, you can 
give the people by Act of Parliament the power 
to make themselves sober.” 

Well, Sir, a more excellent answer to a 
more shallow fallacy was never given 
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even by the noble Lord. Now, what 
was the description he gave of his 
method ? Having described the earlier 
part of the Bill, he said this— 


“But I go even further in applying the 
principle of popular control. I have provided 
that, in certain circumstances and under certain 
conditions, there should be brought into opera- 
tion that which is called the direct veto—that 
is to say, that, if in a certain parish” 


—I ask the House to observe that the 
area taken was the parish—* two-thirds ” 
—you will observe there also the pro- 
portion is taken at two-thirds— 


“of the ratepayers on the municipal register 
voted for the prohibition of the granting of 
licences, the vote should operate against the 
granting of all retail licences. There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of the equity of such a 
proposal. On the face of it, it isnot unfair that 
where you find a large and preponderating 
majority in a restricted area who desire to live 
under conditions which, in their belief, conduce 
to order and morality—it is hard on such a 
majority that a comparatively small minority 
should be able to prevent them having their 
way. And what makes it especially hard in this 
case is that the power which you refuse to en- 
trust, or which you may possibly refuse to 
entrust, to so large and preponderating a 
majority is a power which, under the law of the 
land, is actually enjoyed by the owners of pro- 
perty. An owner of many thousands of acres, 
or of a large portion of a town, may, and fre. 
quently does, no matter how much the persons 
on that property may object, prohibit the estab- 
lishment of a single house for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor. Therefore, you allow to the 
owner of property a power which may be exer- 
cised in the most tyrannical manner, which I 
believe in certain cases has been exercised 
tyrannically, and which may be exercised 
tyrannically, and which may be exercised 
against the wishes of the majority of the people. 
I think there is a great deal to be said for allow- 
ing a preponderating majority of the inhabi- 
tants to prohibit the establishment of houses for 
the retail sale of drink.” 


I think it is impossible to put forth more 
clearly and more accurately the principles 
on which the direct veto is founded. 
Well, in the last Parliament the sower 
went forth to sow, and his seed fell on 
stony ground. It never put forth either 
a germ or brought forth a seed, but still 
I hope that that seed is not altogether lost, 
and that in the present Parliament we 
may have the advantage of the counten- 
ance and support of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington. I observe also 
that on the back of that Bill there was 
the name of a gentleman who is no longer 
a Member of this House, but who sat 
with the noble Lord, and who for many 
years rendered yeoman’s service to the 
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temperance question—I mean Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson. And there was also, I 
am glad to say, the names of the hon. 
Member for South Kensington, and the 
hon. Member for South Belfast. I am 
adverting to this Bill in order to maintain 
my proposition that this is not a Party 
question, because in the Bill to which I 
have referred, and in the argument I have 
quoted, I find an exact analogue and 
counterpart of the Bill I am going to ask 
the House to accept. I am perfectly 
aware, and I ought fairly to state, that 
the noble Lord accompanied the Bill and 
his proposal with a strong declaration on 
the subject of compensation. I shall, of 
course, have a word to say on the subject 
presently. But the noble Lord did not 
in that Bill insist on that, because he 
introduced a Bill on the direct veto with- 
out any scheme or any clause dealing 
with compensation at all. , 

Sir R. WEBSTER : He was a private 
Member. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Yes; I know 
the Bill was the Bill of a private Mem- 
ber, but there are methods by which a 
private Member can express his ideas on 
such a subject. I have no doubt the 
noble Lord will at a future stage of this 
discussion be able to explain to us what 
his views on compensation are. Having 
said this much, I will just, briefly I hope, 
point out the particulars of the Bill to 
the House. It is a short Bill, and a 
simple Bill, and I think I shall! do best 
by reading the first clause of the Bill, 
which practically contains the main sub- 
stance of the measure. It says— 

“ One-tenth of the electors living in the areas 
hereinafter mentioned” 

I will say a word on the area directly— 
“may address a requisition in writing to the 
authorities hereinafter mentioned ” 

I will explain that directly— 

“requiring the authority to cause a poll of 
the electors to be taken on the question whether 
total closing shall be adopted within the area— 
that is to say, whether a grant or renewal of 
licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor 
within the area shall be permitted—thereupon 
a poll shall be taken in accordance with the 
requisition in the manner directed by this 
Act.” 

Then— 

“If a majority of two-thirds of the persons 
voting on the above resolve the question in the 
affirmative, then while the resolution is in fo-ce 
no licence shall— except as by this Act provided 
—be granted or renewed for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor within the area.” 


Then— 
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“When a poll has been taken in any area on 
the above question a further poll on the same 
question shall not be taken before the expira- 
tion of three years from the date when the 
resolution came into force, or if the question is 
resolved in the negative from the date of the 


poll.” 
That really contains the main substance 


of the Bill. 
Mr. GOSCHEN : 


electors ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The electors 
will be the municipal electors, the people 
who elect the Municipal Councils in the 
boroughs and the County Councils in the 
counties. That includes, of course, the 
women, who are deeply interested in this 
matter. There are one or two points in 
this part of the Bill on which I ought to 
say a word, First of all, as to the 
two-thirds. The Government adopted 
that, because from the temperance party 
itself it has a great authority for that 
proportion, I have drawn it, I may say, 
from the original Permissive Bill of the 
hon, Member for Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), for that included a two-thirds 
majority ; to come down to later times, 
the Welsh Bill and the Direct Veto 
Bill of 1890 had also a_ two-thirds 
majority, the Irish Bill of 1890 had a 
two-thirds majority, the Bill of the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington had a 
two-thirds majority, and the Manchester 
Bill also had a two-thirds majority, and 
another Bill, the Westminster Bill, had a 
two thirds majority. Therefore the 
Government have adopted as the majority 
for total prohibition a majority of two- 
thirds. As to the authority to 
take the poll, I do not think that that is 
very material, but it will be the Council 
in the Borough and the Urban Sanitary 
District Authority, and for the parish the 
Overseers of the parish. Their office 
however, will only be ministerial—they 
will have to take the poll. The voters, 
as I have already said in answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, will be 
the municipal voters, The area which 
we propose to take is the parish. From 
the first time I ever spoke upon this 
subject in this House I said that the 
question was very much a question of area, 
Now, the smaller the area in my opinion 
the better, because the more accurately 
you get the real opinion of the community. 
If you have a very large area, you may 
have one part of the area entirely 
objecting to your proposals, and over- 
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powering by the voting power all the 
other portions of the area. No doubt 
the areas will be very irregular, because 
parishes are very irregular; some are 
very large and some very small, but 
we cannot help that. I do not think it 
would have been a wise thing to have 
proposed to construct a new area. First 
of all you would have had great delay, 
and in the second place we have areas 
enough, perhaps too many, in the country 
already. In the boroughs, if it is a small 
borough we take the whole borough ; if 
it is a large borough we take the wards 
as the unit. 

Mr. JAMES STUART : What is the 
unit for London ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 

“In the County of London any district of a 

Sanitary Authority within the meaning of 
Section 99 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, or if any such district being outside the 
City of London, is divided into wards or consists 
of several parishes, then any such ward or 
parish.” 
That is the technical way in which it has 
been described. It has been very eare- 
fully considered in the Local Govern- 
ment Board Office. 

Sir MARK STEWART: Does the 
Bill apply to Scotland ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; it does 
apply to Scotland, and not to Ireland. 

Several hon. Mempers: Why not ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, there is 
another Bill before the House. We 
think that this is a matter which the 
Trish ought to determine for themselves. 
The definition of licences will be found 
at the end of the first clause. It is very 
short. In this section the expression 
“licence” has the same meaning as in 
the Licensing Act of 1872, which really 
means the Justices’ licence as dis- 
tinguished from the brewers’ and wine 
licences. The vote will be by ballot, 
and there are strong provisions against 
corrupt practices and illegal expenditure. 
We are very anxious that there should 
not be expensive elections. We have 
prohibited absolutely as illegal any ex- 
penses except the actual expenses of 
taking the ballot, so that agents’ com- 
mittees and anything of that kind will be 
illegal expenditure. I come now to a 
point upon which I expect probably we 
shall be exposed to some criticism— 
namely, the point of the exemptions 
from the operation of the Bill. 1 wish 
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at once to say that this is a Bill which 
is not conceived in any spirit of narrow 
fanaticism. We do not desire, or intend, 
or pretend, to put down the use and con- 
sumption of liquor by persons in their 
own houses, or, if they have no houses of 
their own, in the places where they 
reside or where they take their meals, 
I believe if we were to attempt anything 
of that kind we should be met with a 
violent resistance, and probably a violent 
reaction in this country, and nothing 
could be more injurious to the cause of 
temperance, This Bill is directed against 
the bar of the gin-palace and the tap- 
room of the publie-house and the beer- 
shop. It is not intended to prevent the 
consumption of liquor by such people as 
desire or require it, whether travelling 
ou the railway or whether they are in 
hotels and inns for public accommoda- 
tion, or at eating houses where people 
who have no homes of their own take 
their ordinary meals. The section re- 
ferring to the exemptions is as follows :— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall prevent the grant 
or renewal of licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on premises intended to be used in good 
faith exclusively for all or any of the following 
purposes :—(a) For refreshment rooms on a 
railway for persons arriving at or departing by 
railway ; (4) for an inn or hotel for the accom- 
modation of travellers or persons lodging 
therein; (¢) for an eating-house for persons 
taking meals on the premises.” 

Then in the same section this statement 
is made— 

“There shall be attached to every such 
licence such conditions as the licensing 
authority think necessary or proper for pre- 
venting the use of the premises for any other 
purpose than that specified in the licence, and if 
any person commits or permits any breach of 
these conditions he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £50, and if 
he is the licensee, to the forfeiture of his licence.” 
These restrictions are not directed to the 
ordinary habits of people in the places 
where they reside or the places where 
they take their meals. They are directed 
against what I may describe as 
“tippling.” Now I come to the question 
of compensation. I have mentioned that 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), for reasons which he then 
stated, did not attempt any scheme of 
compensation. I have no desire to revive 
the controversies of bygone days. My 
predecessor and I have broken many a 
lance over this question of compensation 
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in former days ; but remembering what | 


took place in the discussions of those 
times and on the Local Government Bill 
of 1888, the House will be prepared for 
the declaration it is my duty to make, 
that the Government do 
the claim for pecuniary compensation 
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their powers than they did before. I 
have moved in successive years for a Re- 
turn of licences that have been refused 
simply on the ground that there were too 
many houses, although there was no mis- 
conduct on the part of the holders. The 
last Return was for the years 1890-91. 


for the extinction of licences, in their | In these two years they refused to renew 
nature annually terminable, and we make | 61 fully-licensed victuallers’ houses, 11 


no proposal for compensation of that 
character. So long ago as 1871, in the 
early days of this controversy, Mr. 
Bruce, when he introduced his Licensing 
Bill, made this statement, which I think 
cannot be controverted— 

“This House has never recognised any vested 
interest in this species of property, or any right 
to compensation, yet it had frequently interfered 
with the trade.” 

That is a proposition which cannot be 
denied. What interference has the 
House made with the trade ? It has 
closed public-houses in Scotland, in Ire- 
land, and in Wales on Sunday. It has 
taken away one-seveuth of the trade, and 
in many cases the most profitable part 


of the trade, and yet the question of | 


compensation has never been admitted 
nor dreamed of. 


*Mr. BONSOR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman quote the figures upon which 


he bases that statement that  one- 
seventh of the trade has been taken 
away 7 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Well, I take 
one day out of seven, and that is one- 
seventh. 

Mr. BONSOR: What about 
revenue? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man tell us that the revenue has fallen 
off to the extent of one-seventh in Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Wales, where the 
public-houses have been closed on Sun- 
days ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I should be 
very glad to tell the hon. Gentleman 
that the more days we struck off the 
more the revenue increased. That would 
be a very satisfactory settlement of the 
question. But the Magistrates have got 
the power to extinguish licences. They 
have exercised that power always, and 
always without compensation, in former 
times much more rarely than in recent 
times. 
has been made clear—it always was the 
law—-especially since the case of “ Sharp 
v.Wakefield,” the Justices have acted with 
much more decision and boldness upon 


the 


But of late years, since the law | 


| beer-houses, and 31 other licences, and 
| in not one of these cases was any com- 
| pensation given. Hon, Members may 
| know better the value of those houses 
| than I do, but be the value little or great, 
be the number many or few, the Magis- 
| trates, in the exercise of their jurisdiction, 
‘have terminated those licences without 
| any compensation. I, therefore, maintain 
that upon no legal or Parliamentary 
ground can a claim be set up for 
pecuniary compensation. But, consider- 
ing the limited application of the prin- 
ciple up to this time, we consider that 
the trade, and especially the publican 
himself, is entitled to fair notice of the 
alteration in the practice and the intro- 
duction of a new authority in this matter, 
and we are of opinion that a reasonable 
time should be given to them to accom- 


modate their practice and their 
| position to the changed condition 
'of things. I have heard sometimes 


of what is called a “ time compensation.” 


|I do not know whether that is the 
/accurate phrase, but the House will 
understand what the meaning of it is. In 
this Bill we propose to give to all those 
engaged in the trade a notice, which is 
| to be a three years’ notice, that the con- 
dition of things is changed, and that they 
will be subject at the expiration of that 
three years to the operation proposed in 
this Bill. We find this view has com- 
mended itself to many of the important 
Temperance Associations, and it has been 
introduced to them as a modification of 
the direct veto. I should explain, in 
connection with this, that during that 
period we do not interfere with the 
authority of the Licensing Magistrates. 
Their autbority will remain as it was 
before. They will renew the licences if 
they think fit, and refuse if they choose, 
| just as they do at present. I should like 
to explain to the House exactly how this 
will operate as regards the direct popular 
| veto. The vote may be taken at once, 
|or it may be postponed. You may take 
[it this year, or next year, or the year 
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after. If you take it at once on the 
passing of the Bill, it will not operate 
upon that area in respect of which it is 
taken until the expiration of the third 
year. If you take it a year after, then 
there will be two years’ notice. If you 
take it in third year, there will be one 
year’s notice. Therefore, there will 
always be one year, because we are of 
opinion that a man ought not to be 
turned out of house and home without 
moderate and adequate notice. That is 
the principle upon which we have pro- 
ceeded, because we provide that after 
three years there will always be one 
year’s grace. It will be objected that this 
Bill does not deal with the principle of 
reduction of the number of licences. I 
find it is impossible to do that unless we 
introduce Licensing Boards, and a whole 
system of licensing reform. That may, 
and I hope will, come hereafter, at no 
long distance of time, but it will be im- 
possible to introduce it now. The same 
observation applies to the limitation of 
new licences. We cannot deal with that, 
because you may have a new part of a 
town—a new area where the population 
may desire to have new licences, and a 
desire to extinguish the old licences. But, 
then, you must have a body like a 
Licensing Board of Magistrates to 
exercise a discretion in that matter. The 
resolution can be rescinded precisely 
upon the same conditions and in the same 
manner as originally passed. It can 
only be altered at an interval of three 
years. We have done that in order that 
the communities may not be constantly 
vexed every year by elections upon this 
highly controversial subject. At the 
close of the three years it may be pro- 
posed to rescind, if the districts have 
agreed to prohibition, or, where they 
have rejected prohibition, then it may be 
proposed a second time. 

*Mr. CAINE: Rescinded by the same 
majority—two-thirds ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes, by the 
same majority. There is only one other 
topic to which it is necessary that I 
should refer, but it is one which has 
created a good deal of difference in the 
minds of the temperance party itself. 
It is the question of Sunday closing. 
That is a matter upon which the heart 
of the temperance party is strongly set, 
some from temperance motives, some 
mainly from religious motives. The 
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Government are extremely anxious in 
every practicable manner to give effect 
to that demand—a demand with which 
they entirely sympathise. I am quite 
aware that many temperance reformers 
think that there is only one course to 
take in that matter, and that is to pass 
a universal compulsory Sunday Closing 
Bill for England,as is the case in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. I am bound to say 
I do not, and the Government do not, 
concur in that. After careful considera- 
tion, they are of opinion that this is not 
the best, or even the most practical 
method of dealing with the question. 
No greater mistake can be made in any 
legislation, and, above all, in legislation 
which touches the habits, sentiments, 
and customs of the people than to over- 
run the sentiments of the people them- 
selves. If you do that you will produce 
a dangerous reaction, which will probably 
do more harm to the temperance cause 
than anything else. The advance of 
Sunday closing has been a piecemeal 
advance. You began with Scotland, 
where it was accepted almost without a 
murmur years ago. The next step was 
Ireland, and the last step was Wales. 
I have myself in this House assisted 
in carrying to the Second Reading 
Bills for Sunday Closing in Cern- 
wall and other districts of the country. 
Therefore, the principle on which you have 
acted has been to apply Sunday closing 
to those who are prepared and willing to 
accept it. You have never attempted to 
press Sunday closing by a universal law 
upon populations who might not be ready 
to accept it, and who, on the contrary, 
might be disposed to reject it. The 
Government at least have come to the 
conclusion that in this part of the United 
Kingdom there is not at present a condi- 
tion of things which would justify or 
warrant universal compulsery Sunday 
closing, without regard to the sentiments 
of the particular locality. There are 
parts of the Kingdom where it could 
safely be done—places like Cornwall and 
other districts in the country. I have 
expressed the opinion equally strongly, in 
Office and out of Office, that such legisla- 
tion could not safely be applied to London, 
and that if you attempted it it would be 
utterly unwise, unsafe, impolitic, and un- 
just. There are other places of which 
the same thing can be said, and to enforce 
on the inhabitants of such piaces restric- 
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tions which are repugnant to the majority 
would, in my opinion, be a most foolish 
and unwise policy. It would inevitably 
excite a spirit of resentment, and the re- 
action would be most injurious to the 
eause of temperance. We have come, 
therefore, to the conclusion that Sunday 
closing, like the more general veto, should 
be subject in each locality to the direct 
vote of the community which it affects. 
But as this restriction is more limited 
than total prohibition, we are of opinion 
it ought not to be subject to the same 
limitation. We are of opinion that it 
should be determined by asimple majority, 
and that it should not be postponed in its 
operation, but take immediate effect. It 
will be applicable to the same areas, and 
the time of its operation will be the same 
as in the case of total prohibition. Under 
these provisions Sunday closing will be 
accomplished at once by the majority of 
any parish that desires to have it. I 
should suppose that Cornwall, and other 
parts of the country which are of the 
same mind, would have it at once. In 
our opinion, this part of the Bill is the 
one that will have the widest aud most 
immediate operation, and it is therefore 
one to which we attach great value. 
There are large parts of the country 
where Sunday closing will become law 
by the well-ascertained will of the 
majority of the people, and will be 
accepted by the minority with aequies- 
cence, and IT think contentment, as it has 
been in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; 
and when its beneficial effects are per- 
ceived it will extend its example to other 
quarters. If, as the most ardent advo- 
cates of Sunday closing believe, every 
part of the country is prepared to accept 
Sunday closing, this Bill will do all they 
desire. But, take the other hypothesis— 
supposing there are places where there 
Is & majority against it—are you going 
by force to impose on that majority a 
state of things they do not desire? In 
my opinion, that would be a most unwise 
and unsafe thing to do. At least, that 
is not a proposal that the Government 
can recommend to this House. They 
wish that legislation on Sunday ciosing, 
like all other legislation, should rest on 
the ascertained will of the majority of 
the people who are affected by it. If 
that is true of all legislation, especially is 
it true of legislation of this kind. Now, 
Sir, I know the difference of opinion 
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that exists on this subject, but I would 
humbly venture to commend these con- 
siderations to the thoughtful reflection of 
the temperance party. I entreat them 
not, by grasping at a shadow, to lose the 
substance which is offered to them in 
this Bill. I sincerely believe that the 
provisions of this Bill will secure Sunday 
closing over a great part of the Kingdom ; 
indeed, in every parish where it can be 
safely applied. The responsibility will 
be great of those who reject such a pro- 
posal as this. At least, the Government, 
who have the same object in view, cannot 
take on themselves that responsibility 
of declining to lay before the House of 
Commons a measure which the Govern- 
ment believe wi!l accomplish that object. 
I have generally voted for all Bills which 
proposed Sunday closing. I do not think 
I have voted against a Sunday Closing 
Bill on the principle I have often heard 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cumber- 
land advance, that he would vote for any 
Bill that tended in that direction; but 
I have always, as in the case of the 
Cornish Bills and the Local Government 
Bill, regarded this question on the ground 
of local opinion, and I have not departed 
from that. I will ask gentlemen of the 
temperance party who may be disposed 
to reject this scheme to reflect the Parlia- 
mentary history of this question. In the 
year 1885 Lord Salisbury made a cele- 
brated declaration in the direction of 
local option, and especially with regard 
to Sunday closing, in his speech at 
Newport. In 1888 there was a clause 
in the Local Government Bill of the late 
Government which would have given local 
option in the case of Sunday closing, and, 
mind you, there no question of compen- 
sation came in. Well, I made an effort, 
which right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will remember, to keep that clause in the 
Bill. The Government do not wish to 
revive ancient controversy, and I only 
wish to state the declaration which I 
then made to show that the proposals I 
am now making are identical. I said— 
“Tn his view the proper principle was that 
each locality should judge for itself in this 
matter, for he believed the greatest mischief 
that they could do in a case of the kind was to 
attempt by Parliamentary enactment to impose 
reforms of this character upon communities 
which were not prepared for them, and did not 
wish them to be imposed. That mistake had 
been made a few years ago in connection with 
the Bill of Lord Grosvenor, and was not likely 
to be repeated. He had for many years con- 
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tendel for the principle of local option in this 
matter as against universal compulsion, because 
it gave the power of applying this reform to 
places which required it, and saved them from 
the danger of imposing it on places where if 
was not desired. He wished to detine exactly 
what he meant by the term local option, He 
meant the right of each section of the com- 
munity to determine this Sunday closing ques- 
tion or any other question according to its own 
wishes or the wishes of the public. As he had 
stated on a former occasion, the matter was 
mainly a question of areas, and he believed the 
smaller the areas which enjoyed local option 
the better, because the feeling of the people 
with whom they were dealing would be more 
certainly represented. He would willingly 
have accepted a smaller area than the county, 
because he conceived that one part of the 
county might wish this rule to be enforced, 
while other parts of the same county might 
have a different opinion, and he should have 
been very glad if local option could have been 
given to parishes.” 


The position we now take is identical 
with what we did in I888. The Motion 
to keep Sunday closing in the Govern- 
ment Bill of 1888 failed to a great degree 
hecause it did not receive the support of 
gentlemen who were strongly in favour of 
universal compulsory Sunday closing. 
They said that was the only course to 
take. They beat local option by com- 
pulsory Sunday closing, and they said 
“let us wait until we get a Sunday- 
closing Bill.” Later on a Sunday-closing 
Bill came on, and then the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) moved 
an Amendment to the Bill in favour of 
local option, as against Sunday closing, 
and he prevailed, The consequence was 
that the local option Sunday closing was 
beaten by universal Sunday closing, and 
then universal Sunday closing was beaten 
by local option, and that is exactly what 
may happen again, I voted for local 
option on the first oceasion. I voted 
against the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, because it 
defeated the Bill, not beeause I disap- 
proved of the principle. I said in the 
eourse of the Debate that I should vote 
for the Bill, but if the Amendment were 
earried I shoukl vote for that too. I 
have mentioned that, because I think it a 
salutary warning to the temperance 
party in this House. I fear, Sir, I have 
detained the House too long, but I was 
unwilling to leave any part of this great 
subject without such explanation as I 
could offer. I have endeayvoured—lI hope 
I have sueceeded—in avoiding an exag- 
gerated tone, orany provocative argument, 
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I am not unaware of the great difficulties 
by which this question is surrounded and 
the opposition with which it is threatened, 
It will be encountered by a determined 
and well-organised resistance. That I 
am well aware of. That hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will take care of. I can only 
hope that the great body of the temper- 
ance reformers in this House, and outside 
of this House, without distinction of 
Party and without distinction of sections, 
will also make common cause, and that 
they will not allow extreme opinions or 
particularist views to distract their coun- 
sels so as to ensure defeat. I trust that 
they will sink, in this great matter, 
minor differences and combine with one 
heart and mind to carry into law a safe 
and a practical remedy for the direst 
evils with which the life-blood of the 
nation can be drained. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to establish Local Control over the Traffic 
in Liquor."—( The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer). 


*Mr. H. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, 
Wimbledon) said, he rose on this occa- 
sion after the remarkable speech of the 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer, and, after 
the extraordinary proposals which he 
had put forward, to speak on behalf of 
the trade to which he believed every hon, 





Gentleman in that House knew he had 
the honour to belong. He had been con- 
nected with the brewing trade for the 
last 25 years, and he wished at once to 
correct ® misconception as to the position 
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of the trade in that particular branch 
which he represented, It had never 
been the policy of the London trade to 
own public-house property. They were 
deeply interested in the pecuniary wel- 
fare of their customers, and on this ocea- 
sion he spoke for the  licence-holder 
rather than for the owner of licensed 
property. He might say at once that he 
rejoiced they were at last face to face 
with the proposals of Her Majesty's 
Government. It had been, for a con- 
siderable period, the habit of that House 
to deal with this question by means of 
private Members’ Bills, abstract Resolu- 
tions, aud other propositions on which 
hon. Gentlemen had voted, knowing per- 
fectly well that their votes would have 
no effect in the country. As far as he 
could understand the proposals of the 
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right hon. Gentleman, they constituted 


an absolutely new departure in the 
system of licensing in this country. The 


right hon, Gentleman admitted, in his 
speech, that he did not propose to amend 
the law, that he did not intend to set 
up a new Licensing Authority in place 
of the present, or in any way to alter the 
existing control by that House over 
licensed property, but that he wished to 
set up a new machinery alike over that 
House and over the present Licensing 
Authority for the purpose of controlling 
the liquor traffic. The right hon, Gentle- 
man wished, as he understood it, to set up 
an absolute plébiscite over the Houses of 
Parliament, the Licensing Authority, and 
over all those bodies which had had con- 
trol from time to time, of public-house pro- 
perty. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
intended to bring in a Bill to deal with 
the question of intemperance—if he be- 
lieved that to drink was attributable all 
the evils which he dwelt upon—he 
would have brought in a Bill to stop the 
manufacture of alcohol in this country 
and the importation of foreign liquors, 
and thus struck at the root of the whole 
matter. But the right hon. Gentleman 
struck at only one branch of the trade in 
liquor, He only attacked the licensed 
house, the publicans, the grocers, and 
other places which were controlled and 
regulated by the State. The 
which got their licences from the Excise 
were not included in this measure, The 
right hon, Gentleman merely included 
what he called * Justices’ 
which, in common English, were the 
houses of the poor, And in dealing with 
this question the right hou. Gentleman 
had made no attempt whatever to deal 
with clubs. Whilst 
the Exchequer was speaking on the sub- 
ject of Sunday closing in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales, he said that one-seventh 
of the trade of the publican had been cut 
off without any compensation, and he 
(Mr. Bonsor) interrupted him with a 
question ; but he thought the right hon, 
Gentleman did not understand the reason 
why he interrupted him. He did it for 
the purpose of eliciting whether the 
Returns paid into the Exchequer on 
liquors had fallen off in the same propor- 
tion as the houses that had been closed, 
because it was a tact that so soon as 
licensed houses were closed illicit means 
of supplying drink sprung up, If they 
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licences,” 
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were going to deal with the licensing 
question at all, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should deal with a certain 
class of clubs ; and he ventured to think 
that the right hon. Gentleman bad made 
a mistake in omitting them from his 
Bill. There were clubs at present in 
existence in the East of London—in fact, 
all over the Metropolis—which were 
absolutely uncontrolled by the State. 
They were called by various names, He 
would give an account of one in the 
East of London, which he believed was 


patronised by hon. Members of that 
House who sat for East London con- 
stituencies, and represented Radical 


opinions, probably everyone of whom 
would vote for the Second Reading of 
this Bill for the closing of licensed houses. 
The club to which he referred was con- 
ducted without any regulation at all as 
to hours, and his informant, a practical 
man, who visited it on a Sunday morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock, when public-houses 
were closed, found there about 400 people, 
men, women, and children, and in three 
of the rooms gambling of various deserip- 
tions was going on, and in all the rooms 
drink was being consumed ; and it was 
absolutely impossible even a 
biscuit, or any sort of solid refreshment. 
During the hour and a half his friend 
was in the club he was perfeetly certain 
that two hogsheads of beer were drawn 
and consumed, an 
quantity of spirits; and, besides this, a 
large quantity of spirits was carried out 
of the club to be consumed outside, If 
further legislation was going to be put 
on licensed houses—the houses regulated 
by the State—he was perfectly certain that 
this Bill would do more harm than good, 
He anticipated that if this Bill became 
law the gentlemen who were the members 
of these various clubs would be the first 
that would called upon to vote for 
prohibition. They would not be under 
the law, they would not be closed them- 
selves, but they out to 
prevent the competition of well-regu- 
lated and properly licensed traders. In 
listening to the speech of the right hon, 
Geutleman he felt that he had under- 
taken a difficult task. He wondered to 
himself whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man really thought that this Bill was 
going to be an operative Bill, or whether 
he really thought it would ever pass 
into law, or whether it was only another 
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of those fulfilments of election pledges 
of which they had heard a great deal. 
He thought they had a right to demand 
of Her Majesty’s Government two 
things. In the first place, they had a 
right to ask that after the Bill was in- 
troduced sufficient time would be given 
for the country and for the trade 
thoroughly to consider its provisions. 
In the second place, they had a right to 
ask—to demand—that if the’ Bill was 
introduced, affecting as it did enormous 
interests, it should be pressed, and that 
the decision of Parliament should be 
taken absolutely upon it. He thought 
the hon. Member for Bradford two er 
three years ago made a calculation as to 
what the capital was which was invested 
in licensed property. If his recollection 
served him right, the hon. Member named 
a sum of something like £200,000,000., 

*Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) said he 
did not do anything of the kind. He 
estimated the amount as the sum that 
would be required to purchase nnder the 
Bill introduced by the Government of 
which the hon. Gentleman was a 
Member. 

Mr. COSMO BONSOR thought that 
was very much the same thing. The 
hon. Gentleman mentioned a value as to 
licensed houses of something like £5,000 
apiece. . 

*Mr. CAINE said he merely called 
attention to what the value would be 
if the proposal of the late Government 
had been made law. He himself valued 
them at nothing. 

Mr. COSMO, BONSOR said he 
would not argue the question. The hon. 
Member would agree with him that large 
sums of money had been invested in this 
trade. The hon. Member said he valued 
them at nothing. He presumed the hon. 
Member meant that they had made a bad 
investment. 

Mr. CAINE: Yes. 

Mr. COSMO BONSOR: They had 
made a bad investment. Well, he would 
ask the House under what conditions 
they had made that investment ? In the 
first place, they had made it under the 
existing law; in the second place, under 
established custom; and, in the third place, 
on the statements of public men. As 
to what the right hon. Gentleman said 
about “Sharp v. Wakefield,” they who 
were interested in licences were content 
to remain under the existing law. They 
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had never contended that there was not 
full discretion on the part of the Jus- 
tices ; but they had contended that 
the Justices were bound to state their 
judicial reasons for refusing the re- 
newal or transfer of licences. “ Sharp 
v. Wakefield” did not change the law ; 
it only informed a great number of 
gentlemen who did not know the law 
what the law was. But within a year 
of the decision of “ Sharp v. Wakefield,” 
the Lord Chief Justice of England made 
some remarks upon the subject ina 
Judgment he delivered. He would re- 
mind the House that Sharp’s house was 
situated on the moors of Westmoreland, 
that it had been absolutely closed for 
four months before the decision of the 
Justices was arrived at, and that every 
member of the trade who was consulted 
expressed a wish that the appeal should 
not be fought, because they considered 
the Justices’ decision correct. Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge said in May, 1890, 
after the decision in “Sharp c. Wake- 
field "— 

“But I take the liberty to add this—that, 
even on a question of fact, they (the Justices) 
must bring to the determination of it a clear 
judicial mind, and if that determination of fact 
is made under such circumstances that this 
Court can see that other matters than the pure 
matters before them have entered into their 
decision, then it is not a judicial decision, it is 
not an exercise of jurisdiction, and, toties 
quoties, this Court will interfere to compel jus- 
tice to be done,” 
or, in other words, that the licence should 
be renewed. Coming to the question of 
universal and established custom, he 
would remind the House that in every 
relation between the State and the trade 
the absolute right of renewal had been 
accepted and established. [“No.”] An 
hon. Member said “ No,” but he would 
put it to him in this way. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he made 
his annual Budget reckoned as an abso- 
lute certainty that the licences would be 
renewed, and estimated his income on 
that certainty. A licensed house was 
valued not by bricks and mortar, but as 
a going concern with its licence, and it 
was so valued for the purposes of Suc- 
cession or Probate Duty. To give an 
example of this. A licensed victualler 
having given £18,000 for a public-house 
died within a year, and the Somerset 
House authorities immediately accepted 
the £18,000 as the value upon which the 
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State should tax it for Suecession and 
Probate Duties. That particular house 
without a licence was not worth £5,000. 
But this House had always recognised the 
existence and permanence of licences. 
In all the Acts it had passed it had 
always been considered that the perma- 
nence of a licence was established. He 
would mention another fact to show 
what the general opinion was out of 
doors. It was frequently the case that 
when new licences were applied for, the 
magistrates were consulted and shown 
the plans of the house. Was it to be 
conceived that any man in his senses 
would be so foolish as to submit the plan 
of a licensed house to the magistrate if 
he thought he was only to get one year’s 
tenure of the licence ? But these licences 
were recognised by every man of business, 
as was shown by tie large amount of money 
jent on mortgage of licensed property out- 
side the brewing and distilling industry. 
Even some of the great Insurance Com- 
panies had lent money on the premises, 
and on the faith of what they believed 
to be an established custom, Then there 
were the statements of public men. The 
Prime Minister had on several occasions 
spoken as to the permanence of licences 
and the vested interests of licence-holders, 
Speaking at Dalkeith, in November, 
1879, the right hen. Gentleman said— 

~ But I must add, I think, if it be necessary, 
if Parliament should think it wise to introduce 
any radical change in the working of the liquor 
law in such a way as to break down the vain 
expectations of persons who have grown up— 
whether right!y or wrongly, it is not their fault 
—it is our fault—under the shalow of those 
laws, their fair claim to compensation ought, if 
they can make good their case, to be considered, 
as all such claims have been considered, by the 
wisdom and liberality of a British Parliament.” 
Again, speaking in this House on 5th 
March, 1880, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ As to compensation, the licensed victuallers 
ought to be dealt with exactly on the same 
principle as every other class in regard to which 
a vested interest has been permitted to grow 
up. When Parliament enacted Negro Emanci- 
pation it was preceded by a preliminary Resolu- 
tion, in which the principle of compensation 
was recognised. My hon. Friend says that we 
must wait till a claim for compensation is made. 
Parliament does not act on that principle. 
Where the facts presented the possibility of 
such a claim, the recognition of the possibility 
has, I think, taken place in the original pro- 
ceedings of Parliament.” 

Again, on the 18th June, 1880, 
right hon. Gentleman said— 
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“T should have been better pleased with the 
matter of the Resolution if my hon. Friend had 
included in it some reference to the principle 
that we are not to deny to publicans, as a class, 
perfectly equal treatment, because we think 
that their trade is at so many points in contact 
with, and even sometimes productive of, great 
public mischief. Considering the legislative 
title they have acquired, and the recognition of 
their position in the proceedings of this House 
for a long series of years, they ought not to be 
placed at a disadvantage on account of the par- 
ticular impression we may entertain—in many 
cases but too justly—in relation to the mischiefs 
connected with the present licensing system 
and the cousumption of strong liquors.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
December 30th, 1872, at Oxford, spoke 
as follows :— 


“There seems to be day by day a growing 

disposition more and more to invoke the in- 
terference of Government in relations of social 
life. I believe this to be a most dangerous 
tendency, and one to which it is necessary to 
offer an early and determined resistance. 
Iam against the whole system of petty moles- 
tation and irritating dictation, whether by a 
class or by a majority. I am against forbidding 
a man to have a glass of beer if he wantsa 
glass of beer. I am against public-house 
restriction and park regulations,” 


Again, at Oxford, 
1874, he said— 


“To extend a covert toleration to rash 
speculation and questionable schemes, in order 
to procure a precarious support, is not the way 
to recover confidence, but further to destroy it. 
We have going amongst us a doctrine of 
development promulgated by multifarious 
infallibilities. There is our old friend, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the Pontiff of total absti- 
nence, who, however much we may differ from 
him, it is impossible not to respect for his 
sincerity, and to admire for his humour, for in 
spite of his seruples he is always brimful of 
spirits. Well, he excommunicates all of us 
who are heretics because we do not embrace 
his immaculate dogma, For my part, | endure 
his anathemas with resignation. He is par- 
ticularly wrath with me; he calls mea ‘ Pro- 
testant’—and so I am, and it is for this reason 
that | stick to the principle of private judgment, 
even in the matter of beer. I cannot help 
thinking it is very hard on the Liberal Party 
to be held responsible before the « ‘ountry for all 
this farrago of crotchets. You cannot jumble 
up this mass of crude cries and present it to a 
rational nation and call it a policy, without 
revolting its common-sense and creating a 
reaction.” 


on December 22nd, 


It was such matter as was contained in 
remarks of that sort that had induced 
men to buy public-house property in 
London and elsewhere, and the men who 
gave utterance to such observations 
were absolutely responsible for having 
induced men to enter into the 
business without giving them proper 
Y 
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warning of what was ultimately 
to take place. The Government 
were now going to throw these men over 
with a mere pittance of legislation. The 
Home Secretary and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had during the past few 
months been telling the country that the 
Government proposed to give exactly 
the same power to the people as the 
landowner at present held. That was a 
new article of faith for the Radical 
Party to hold up the landowner as a 
beneficent ruler. But the proposal was 
not at all analogous. He would ask 
hon. Members opposite whether they 
knew of a case where a landowner had 
turned out a publican without compen- 
sating him. There was not a single 
instance where a landowner had turned 
out a single publican unless he had 
been in possession of the house himself, 
or else the holder of the licence himself. 
There was no analogy between the prin- 
ciple the landowner exercised as a right 
over his property and the proposals which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
proposed that evening. The Govern- 
ment had proposed something in the 
form of compensation. It had been pro- 
posed that three years’ notice should be 
given to the publican. He wondered when 
he heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
making that proposal whether he really 
and truly was speaking what he con- 
sidered to be just. He thought when he 
mentioned three years he was thinking 
of the three years’ goodwill, which was, 
at any rate, the common amount paid for 
the various businesses in the country. 
But though three years’ goodwill was 
attached to the absolute value of a going 
concern as an ordinary term in the sale 
of businesses, three years in this particular 
trade was absolutely a fraud, an impossi- 
bility, and an impracticability in the 
shape of compensation. If they were 
going to give the man three years’ notice 
his business would at once be taken away 
from him, and at the end of two years’ 
his creditors would come upon him, and 
the publican would have great difficulty 
in getting that credit which was absolutely 
necessary for conducting any business 
whatever, while there would be a general 
scramble for those interests in the pro- 
perty for which he held the licence. 
There were also the ground rents, leases, 
and sub-leases over and over again giving 
one maa a slightly. increased rent over 
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the other, and how were those various 
interests to be settled ? The three years 
system wes an illusory argument, and he 
would say it was absolutely of no import- 
ance whatever to the trade for whom he 
had the honour of speaking. He feared 
that he had detained the House at some 
length, but in conclusion he would venture 
to remind the House that the trade to 
which he belonged had never been 
obstructionists to any State reform. In 
his speech the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer alluded to the Bill which Mr, 
Bruce introduced in 1871. That Bill 
quite startled the trade. But how was 
it met? Amendments were not put 
down to throw the Biil out. The trade 
met frequently and proposed Amend- 
ments to the Bill, which were submitted 
to the Government, and he had always 
insisted that if those Amendments had 
been favourably received by the Govern- 
ment of that day, and had been accepted 
as an alternative, there would have been 
made a final settlement of this question, 
and they would not that night have been 
discussing it. With regard to reforms, 
the trade had always adopted one line— 
namely, to do its utmost to promote reform 
so long as it was just and final. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had admitted 
that there was no finality in the Bill. 
He spoke of further measures for elect- 
ing Licensing Boards, and further measures 
of licensing reform. There was no finality 
about the measure, and he was bound to 
say, having heard it, that he thought it 
ouly right to say he believed that there 
was no alternative and no Amendments 
that were possible, and that the trade 
would have to meet it as it had never 
met licensing measures before—namely, 
by a direct negative. The trade never 
invited the contest, and never wished to 
bring the question before Parliament in 
its present form, The Government had, 
however, thrown down the chailenge, 
and the trade accepted it, and looked 
forward with confidence to the result, 
because they believed that their interests 
and their property were safeguarded by 
justice, and that the proposals of the 
Government were harsh, impractical, and 
dishonest. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cockermouth) 
said, that the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had thrown down the gage 
of battle challenge which he cheerfully 
took up. Though he did not agree with 
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the gist of the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks, yet there was one sentence with 
which he _ cordially agreed. The 
hon. Gentleman said he rejoiced that they 
were now at length face to face with a 
Government measure on the question. 
They had looked for it for a long time, 
and that time had now come; and he 
thought that in bringing in the Bill the 
Government were only doing what the 
Prime Minister had promised they would 
do—namely, to carry out in power the 
measures they had approved of in Op- 
position. He thanked the Government 
for bringing in the Bill, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the ad- 
mirable speech that he had made in iatro- 
ducing it. They had not often heard such a 
speech from the Treasury Bench, aud he 
thought many Members never thought 
they would live to hear such a speech. 
He rejoiced that they had lived to hear 
it. The hon. Member (Mr. Cosmo 
Bonsor) had talked of teetotalism, and he 
thought the hon. Member had alluded to 
the Bill as one in favour of total absti- 
nence. But it was not a Teetotal Bill. 
How many teetotalers were there in the 
Government ? He wished there were 
many more than there were. But the 
Government had not brought in the Bill 
as a Teetotal Billto gratify teetotalers ; 
they had brought it in in the interests of 
the citizens of the country. They had 
seen the House crowded when the Prime 
Minister brought in the Home Rule 
Bill, but there were quite as many 
people interested in this Bill as in the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
A great many more. 

Sir W. LAWSON said, an_ hon. 
Friend near him said “A great many 
more.” But he was a moderate man. 
This question had been longer before the 
country thaneven that of Home Rule. The 
Prime Minister at Chester last June said 
that the question had been in hand long 
enough, but the right hon. Gentieman 
had not gone quite far enough, for he 
ought to have said that it had been in 
hand too long. What was it they de- 
manded ? Simply that the liquor shops 
should not be forced into districts and 
neighbourheods where the people did not 
want them—that and nothing more. 
The Magistrates had the local veto 
now, and they exercised it for their own 
benefit. [“ No, no!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite said, “No, no! ” but he would 
ask them to get up and give an instance 
in which a Magistrate had ever voted for 
a licence to a house next door to where 
he lived himself. No more * No, no’s” 
after that. All that they asked for was 
that the working man, whose home, 
whose comfort, and whose family were as 
dear to him as to the home and family of 
any Magistrate, should be allowed the 
same power as any Magistrate. That 
was the whole thing. Why had this de- 
mand arisen, and why was there so strong 
a case for it? Because everybody who 
looked at the question knew that all the 
good people who spent their lives, time, 
and money in endeavouring to lift the 
working classes, found that the one great 
obstacle to them was the licensed drink 
shop. Many hon. Members remem- 
bered Mr. Dowse, afterwards a 
Judge, who was no gloomy fanatic, 
but one of the most genial and 
cleverest men ever seen in that House, 
and who in Ireland said the measure of 
the degradation of avy district was in 
exact proportion to the amount of 
alcohol which was consumed in it. 
General Booth—[ Opposition laughter} 
—he knew some one would laugh ; hon. 
Gentlemen always laughed at anybody 
who tried to do good. Although they 
might not agree with his methods, 
General Booth was a man who knew 
the habits and manners of the people of 
this country. Two years ago General 
Booth wrote a book, in which he said 
that nine-tenths of the misery, crime, 
and squalor which he spent his time in 
trying to remove was caused by drink. 
He could do nothing with these people 
until he carried them away to “ colonies ” 
where there were no drink shops. He 
therefore took the men away from the 
drink, but this Bill took the drink away 
from the men, or, rather, it proposed to 
let the men take it away themselves. 
The House must agree that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not premature in 
bringing in the Bill. Since 1880 three 
times a Resolution had been passed in 
that House declaring each time by an 
increased majority that the people of this 
country ought to have the right of pro- 
tecting themselves from the incursions 
of the liquor trade wherever they wished 
to do so, and in 1883 Parliament de- 
clared that the demand was urgent. He 
was glad that at last they had a Govern- 
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ment which recognised the urgency, and 
he hoped they had a Parliament that 
would support the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, E.) ::Ex- 
cept as regards Ireland. 

Sir W. LAWSON : I am speaking 
about the Bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : So am I. 

Sir W. LAWSON said, he would try 
to abstain from a fault that was too 
common in that House, that of making 
a Second or Third Reading speech on a 
First Reading, but he would say as to 
the three years’ limit that he was for 
doing the thing promptly. But he did 
not think they need trouble about that, 
as the hon. Member (Mr. Cosmo 
Bonsor) said, as he understood, that the 
trade did not care about the limit—he 
wanted to be put out of his misery at once. 
If that was the view that the trade took, he 
was quite sure that Parliament would 
not keep the hon. Member in his misery 
any longer. Then as to the exemptions. 
In Committee they could have a friendly 
discussion about those. But he rejoiced 
heartily that there was no compensation 
in the Bill. He thought the hon. 
Member opposite who talked so much 
about it was rather mistaken if he 
thought he could carry the people of this 
country with him on a proposal of that 
sort. One Government tried it twice, 
and it did not live long enough to try 
it thrice, and he did not think any 
Government would be so foolish as to 
get into such a hornet’s nest again. 
He regretted, with the hon. Member for 
East Belfast, that Ireland was not in- 
cluded in the Bill ; but that would give 
another grievance to the Irish Members 
to redress. Ina First Reading Debate 
they had ouly to discuss the principle of 
a Bill. The principle of this Bill was 
that the people of every locality 
ought to have the power to protect 
themselves against the drink-shops 
if they thought it right to do so. 
Surely both Parties might agree on a 
measure of such a character. He could 
not understand how any Liberal could 
possibly object to it, for it was simply 
an extension of local self-government, 
and local self-government was the great 
question of the day. They had 
Education Boards, Bath-House Boards, 
and Burial Boards. The people might 
teach themselves, they might wash them- 
selves, and they might bury themselves ; 
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but when it came to making themselves 
drunk that was to be left in the hands of 
the Magistrates. And Conservatives 
might support the Bill, for surely there 
was nothing more worthy to conserve 
than the order and comfort and morality 
of the people. He regretted very much 
that total Sunday closing had not been 
secured by this Bill, and that England 
was not to be placed in the same position 
as Scotland, ireland, and Wales. But it 
should be remembered that Ireland got it 
because a large number of Irish Members 
had been in favour of it ; and that Scot- 
land and Wales got it for the same 
reason ; but he was afraid if the English 
Members of the House were polled, a 
majority would be found against this re- 
form. He had always supported Sunday 
closing. But he would stop the sale of 
drink on every day, because he agreed 
with the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), who had declared that the 
sale of drink was “devilish and destructive,” 
and tocarry iton ona week-duy was pretty 
nearly as bad as carrying it on on Sun- 
day. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
trusted the people and gave them power 
by a bare majority to carry Sunday 
closing. He could not believe that any 
advocate of total Sunday closing, because 
he could not get a whole loaf now, would 
do anything to injure the Bill. He had 
no doubt an attempt would be made to 
belittle the Bill by saying that the 
people would not use the power it gave 
them because they were too much sodden 
with drink. [Opposition cries of “ No, 
no!”] He was glad to hear that, because 
the late Dr. Guthrie said that if Parlia- 
ment would leave the matter of the sale 
of drink to the people themselves they 
would by an all but unanimous vote shut 
up every drink shop in their neighbour- 
hood. More than a generation had 
passed since these words were uttered, 
but still, they found that the upper 
classes, for the sake of benefit, had been 
forcing these drink shops on the lower 
classes. [Opposition cries of “ No!”] 
Who licensed these places? Had the 
working men anything to do with it? 
He was glad that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had limited this measure to a 
veto Bill, and had not made it a Licensing 
Bill. If he had touched licensing he 
would have got into a most terrible mess, 
for the name of licensing reformers was 
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legion. He believed that he was the 
only man in the country who had not got 
a licensing scheme. Some said licensing 
should be entrusted to Magistrates ; 
others said it should be in the hands of 
County Councils; others favoured Boards 
ad hoc; and a new school, which was 
known as the § Scandinavian school, had 
recently sprung up, and he was looking 
forward with interest to the Debate in the 
other House upon this particular scheme. 
But to all these people he said—* How- 
ever excellent, and ingenious, and elabor- 
ate your plan, don’t try the experiment 
in those places where the people wish to be 
without drink-shops.” He was glad, there- 
fore, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had let all these things alone, As to pro- 
hibition, they knew it had sueceeded 
everywhere where it had been tried. 
[Cries of “Ok !"] No one denied it ; 
it had never been contradicted. [ Renewed 
eries of “Oh!”] Ah, yes, he knew that 
hon. Members opposite would deny it; but 
he challenged hon. Members to mention 
a district in which prohibition had been 
properly carried out in which it had not 
beena great and brilliant suecess. [Cries 
of * Ww here !” J In Canada and America 
—everywhere it had been tried; but 
they need not go abroad for instances. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite did not know 
their own case. Had they ever read the 
Report of the Convocation of the Diocese 
of Canterbury ? Surely they ought to 
know that as good Churchmen. It was 
stated in that Report that there were 
hundreds of parishes in England in which 
there were no public-houses, and in which 
in consequence the order and sobriety of 
the people was all that could be desired. 
He had only get to say that, in his 
humble opinion, this was the greatest 
measure that had been introduced into 
Parliament since the attack upon slavery. 
He thanked the Government from his 
heart for their honest, straightforward 
attempt to deal with this evil; and he 
was sure that in a short time there would 
be out of doors such a volume of support 
for it as would succeed in carrying it, as 
a great, good, just, and beneficent mea- 
sure, to a triumphant and successful issue. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said that, 
in hisopinion, the most significant passage 
in the speech of the hon. Baronet was 
that in which he said that in England 
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Sunday closing should not be applied to 
the whole country, because the whole 
country was not in favour of it. 


Sir W. LAWSON: I said that the 
number of Members returned for England 
in favour of it would not be in a 
majority. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said he thanked 
the hon. Baronet for the correction. The 
hon. Baronet had, no doubt, put the 
matter more correctly, and had told them 
that universal Sunday closing was not 
advisable at that moment, because in that 
House there was not a majority of Eng- 
lish Members in favour of it. 


Sir W. LAWSON: I did not intend 
to say that it wasunadvisable. I merely 
brought forward one or two facts to show 
how difficult it would be for the Govern- 
meut to do so. 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, he would not 
quarrel with the hon, Baronet about the 
word, and would substitute inexpedient 
for unjustifiable, if that would suit him 
better. At any rate, what he did say 
was, that there was a majority of Eng- 
lish Members against Sunday closing. 
He would ask, was there a majority of 
English Members in favour of the direct 
veto? Not only was there not such 
majority, but he believed that the majority 
of English opinion was against any 
scheme of the kind, and that this opinion 
was distributed in favour of those other 
schemes which the hon. Baronet only re- 
ferred to to flout and treat with contempt. 
They had, however, in the proposals 
which the Government had made the 
last, and if not the gravest, the most 
flagrant outcome of that legislative system 
whie h was so justly and ‘vigorously con- 
demned by the noble Lord ‘the Member 
for South Paddington as a system of 
legislative log-rolling by which the voice 
of England was not to be heard in the 
House, and by which the voice of Eng- 
lish Members was to be ignored upon all 
questions affecting England brought be- 
fore the House. English Members took 
as deep an interest in English affairs as 
Irish Members and Scotch Members did 
in their own affairs; but the English 
voice was to be swamped upon this 
matter by Scotch and Irish Members, 
although the Bill did not apply to either 
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of those countries. They were told that 
they must accept Home Rule, which pro- 
foundly affected the Constitution and 
that House, because a majority of Irish 
Members were in favour of it. Then 
they were told that they must accept 
Welsh Disestablishment because a 
majority of Welsh Members were in 
favour of it. Now they were asked to 
accept a scheme profoundly altering the 
social conlitions of the country, and 
although English Members viewed the 
scheme with suspicion for one cause or 
another, doubted it as a remedy, and 
looked upon it as unjust toacertain class 
of the population, they were to be swamped 
by votes from Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. The political organ—he believed 
that that was the correct ex pression—dis- 
believed entirely in the nostrum as a cure 
for the evil from which the country un- 
doubtedly suffered. He held it to be the 
duty of the Government not to bring for- 
ward measures which simply expressed 
the sum of organised votes iv the country, 
but measures only which they believed 
rested upon the convictions of the majority 
of the inhabitants ; and he was convinced 
that this measure, crude, unjust, tyran- 
nical, and inexpedient, as it was, would 
not commend itself to the judgment of 
the majority of Englishmen. The 
measure was tyrannical to minorities. 
They had heard from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whose eloquent language 
in reference to the drink question he cor- 
dially endorsed, that a local veto was 
to be applied in limited areas by a 
majority of two-thirds of those who voted. 
That was a tyrannical exercise of power 
by the majority in any district. It wasa 
measure which did not always command 
the assent of the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer or the assent of 
his Colleagues on tie Treasury Beneb, 
because it differed entirely from the 
scheme brought forward by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Paddington. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
Jong quotation from a speech by the 
noble Lord, and left it to be inferred 
that his measure practically embodied 
the same principles. 

Si W. HARCOURT: That is so. 
If the hon. Member will look at 
the Bill he will find the loeal veto 
clauses and the noble Lord’s are almost 
identical. 
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Mr. WY NDHAMsaid, they might be 


almost identical, but he thought the 
clauses in the present Bill would be 
found to differ from those of the Mem- 
ber for Paddington. The noble Lord 
provided that two-thirds of the electors 
on the municipal register were to votes 
It made all the difference in the world 
whether the majority was to be two- 
thirds of the ratepayers or two-thirds of 
those who might happen to go to the poll 
at a season of the year when every body 
might be away, or under a sudden and 
exceptional agitation. When he drew 
that distinction, he drew a distinction 
which had engaged the mind and received 
the assent of some of the present advisers 
of Her Majesty. Two years ago, when 
the Local Veto Bill for Wales was intro- 
duced, the present occupants of — the 
Treasury Bench accepted what they 
valled the “ bare principle ” of that mea- 
ure. But how did they des! with the 
question of the proportion of the popula- 
tion which was to be allowed to tyrannise 
over the minority ? The present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said that— 

“It would not be at all fruitful or safe to 
force prohibition with less than the support of 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the total num- 
ber of persons entitled to vote.” 

Now, why were English Members in that 
House, against their judgment, to be asked 
to accept a measure which, by implica- 
tion, one of the Cabinet Ministers 
denounced as barren and dangerous to 
the community ? — It certainly must have 
been the opinion of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that a vote of this character 
with a less popular assent than two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the whole of 
the inhabitants of the locality would be 
useless in the direction of temperance 
reform and dangerous to the liberty of 
the Queen’s subjects. That was the 
proposal they were now asked to accept. 
He would pass from the tyranny this 
measure would involve on minorities to 
the injustice towards a section of the com- 
munity who had carried on a difficult 
trade ina manner which had won some 
eulogy even from those who now brought 
forward this measure. If this Bill was 
unjust towards the licence-holders of this 
country, they might depend upon it they 
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should not now see the efforts of temper- 
ance reformers crowned with success ; for 
if there was any cause which it was easy to 
plead on any platform, it was the cause of 
justice. It was sufficient that an orator, no 
matter how mean his abilities, should be 
able to point to one man, or woman, or child 
who was personally known to his audience, 
and to show that he or she had been 
hardly treated in order to seeure the 
whole sympathy of those whom he 
addressed. It was a commonplace to 
those who reviewed history that strong 
Governments had fallen because one man 
had been killed or because another had 
been robbed of his livelihood. Those 
were incidents which appealed to the 
popular imagination, and yet they were 
bringing in a Bill which might involve, 
and which must involve in some eases, 
the greatest hardship and the greatest 
injustice upon men who had, according 
to their lights, been endeavouring to 
serve the community in what the 
majority of people in this country be- 
lieved to be a perfectly lawful profession, 
He thought another very grave objection 
to the Bill was that it did not provide 
any system of compensation, It was idle 
to talk of this time limit as in the nature 
of compensation, and any reference to 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill of 1871 seemed to him 
to obseure the issue altogether. A time 
Jimit applied to such a measure as Lord 
Aberdare’s, or to any measure which 
authorised a Local Body to state that at 
some period the number of public-houses 
must be reduced within certain limits was 
allowed the 
It practically 
so many 


compensation, because it 
trade to compensate itself, 
said here are 10 houses, and 
houses must be closed within five vears, 
and it left these 10 men to come together 
and come to some arrangement under 
which the tive best qualified to carry on 
the business should continue to do so, 
and the five less qualified should be com- 
pensated by the survivors. But when 
they coutemplated the sweeping extiue- 
tion of the trade within areas, such a 
possibility of compensation did not come 
inatall. ‘The Bill said that there might 
be five licence-holders, three of whom 
might be men of substance, who had 
always observed the law and endeavoured 
to do their duty, and that these three 
were to lose everything they had in the 
world and share the same fate as the 
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other men, who might be men of no sub- 
stance, who had neglected their duties 
and endeavoured to evade the law. 
They maintained that that position was 
an inherent injustice, and no English 
Government would be able to support 
and defend it in the face of the English 
people. Then he came to his third 
ebjection to the Bill, and that was that it 
was inexpedient in the interests of 
temperance reform itself. When he 
spoke of justice, it might be that there 
were some so wedded to this particular 
fad that they were ready to forget justice; 
when he spoke of tyranny, it might be 
that they would even forget liberty to sup- 
port their crochet ; but when he came to 
speak of the interests of temperance reform, 
perhaps they might bear with him and 
listen to him fora moment, Now, it was 
undoubtedly true, as had been said by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, that there were a num- 
ber of schemes before the public. That 
showed that the question of temperance 
reform engaged the minds and time of a 
great number of Englishmen, who were 
willing and anxious to benefit their 
countrymen in this matter. But what 
would be done if this Loeal Veto Bill 
were passed ? Why, they would threaten 
the plank of every other movement for 
temperance reform—the true path of 
reform which the majority of English 
Members and Englishmen desired to see 
followed, by aiming at the reduction in 
the uumber of public-houses, and at the 
amelioration and elevation of the charaec- 
ter and condition of those houses. He 
could understand the hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Lawson) talking about liquor shops 
and drawing comparisons between Eng- 
land and Africa because he believed that 
all liquor was bad, but no one who did 
not hold that view was justified in sup- 
porting the Bill, for the true path of 
reform lay in the direction of abolishing 
the smaller and more disreputable public- 
houses, and of building up the other 
houses, and making them places of reput- 
able resort, where the working classes 
might enjoy that social recreation which 
they who sat in that House could have 
without resorting to the public-house. 
If that be the true path of reform, then 
he seid that no measure more ill-advised 
than the one now recommended to the 
House could possibly have commended 
itself to Her Majesty’s Government, It 
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would paralyse every effort to that im- 
provement on the part of the publican ; 
it would discourage every effort of reform 
on the part of true reformers, and he 
asked the House why they were now to 
take this measure, not in deference to 
English opinion, not from any considera- 
tion of the merits of the case, but solely 
because it had been forced upon the 
Government by the exigencies of: their 
political situation which constrained them 
to secure every organised vote in the 
country in order to add yet another con- 
tingent to the motley forces by which 
they hoped to pass a constitutional revo- 
lution, repugnant to every patriotic 
Englishman ? 

*Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) said, it 
was not his intention to follow the 
previous speaker through a speech which 
would have been more appropriate 
on the Second Reading of the Bill than 
on this inaugural stage. As far as he 
was able to judge without having a copy 
of the Bill before him, it was a measure for 
which the Temperance Party throughout 
the country ought to be distinctly 
grateful to the Government. He admitted 
it was not all that many of them desired, 
but that it was a large, a valuable, and 
important instalment of those various 
temperance reforms for which many of 
them had been agitating so long could not 
be denied, and he thanked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the sympathetic 
speech with which he had introduced the 
Bill, and for the services which he 
had rendered both in and out of the 
House to a question which he hoped 
was approaching a somewhat final settle- 
ment. He would like to say what the 
attitude of the more advanced section of 
temperance reformers was likely to be 
on the Bill. With regard to the first 
portion, that of the direct veto, they 
accepted that most gladly, and for his 
part he was glad that the Government 
had resisted the temptation to introduce 
into it a somewhat crude concession of a 
large and elaborate scheme of licence 
reform. ‘That some such scheme would 
inevitably follow the one now before the 
House was certain ; but all that this Bill 
proposed to do was to give the people 
themselves the right to prevent any 
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Licensing Authority, however it might 
be constituted, having the power to 
thrust upon an unwilling community 
liquor-shops which they believe to be to 
their detriment ; and so the Temperance 
Party throughout the country would 
gladly welcome this honest proposal to 
deal with such an important aspect of 
temperance reform. The hon. Member 
for Dover had said that this Bill had 
been brought forward in response to the 
exigencies of Party. If the hon. Mem- 
ber had watched the process of returning 
the present House of Commons closely, 
he would have known there was no more 
burning question before the country— 
with the exception of the Irish Question 
—nor one which so agitated public 
opinion or awakened the interests of all 
sections of electors. This measure had 
been brought forward in response to the 
demands of the country. So far as the 
first portion of the Bill was concerned 
the Government, he thought, need not 
expect opposition from the ‘Temperance 
Party, and any Amendments which might 
be moved in Committee would be 
friendly Amendments, brought forward 
with the object of making the Bill 
a little stronger. The details of 
the Bill that would require close 
scrutiny were those respecting hotels, 
eating-houses, &c., because experience 
had shown that these exceptions were 
very apt to be abused, and the free 
lunch system existing in some States 
of America, where the laws had been 
severe with regard to public-houses, had 
shown how easy it was to evade the law 
where exceptions were made. That 
some such exceptions should be made 
they were quite prepared to admit. The 
question, perhaps, more than anything 
else which would raise discussion would 
be the question of compensation. The 
deliberate proposal of the late Govern- 
ment to confer upon the liquor trade a 
freehold interest in a licence granted for 
12 months, and compensation for disturb- 
ance—24} years’ purchase being given 
for the difference in the annual value, with 
or without the licence—had had such an 
effect on public opinion that that freehold 
proposal had entirely disappeared, and no 
Government would venture on anything 
more than three years’ law. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite raised the question 
of compensation, they would raise a 
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turmoil which would convince them that 
the country had no intention of paying 
money compensation for the loss of a 12 
months’ licence. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would not proceed, in the least 
degree, in the direction of a money or 
other compensation. There was no doubt 
whatever that the proposals of the 
Government with regard to Sunday 
closing were those which would create 
the most stir in the ranks of the temper- 
ayce reformers throughout the country. 


The right hon. Gentleman himself 
admitted that the heart of the Temperance 
Party was very strongly set upon 


universal Sunday closing. Not only 
was the heart of the Temperance Party 
set on this, but other forces of the country 
were agitating for Sunday closing just 
as strongly. That great Body, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, had made this 
question almost part and parcel of their 
religion, and they were insisting upon 
this with a vigour and persistency that 
would certainly make itself heard in this 
House during the Committee stage of 
the Bill. This Sunday closing question 
had already become an important labour 
question. Strong evidence was given 
before the Labour Commission of the 
employment of persons on a Sunday in 
these licensed establishments, and an 
effort would be made—apart altogether 
from the temperance reformers or the 
Religious Bodies—to secure for the over- 
worked servants of publicans a day of 
rest after the long hours they were 
employed during the week. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke words of 
sense and truth when he said there was no 
greater danger than that of over-running 
the sentiment of the people. He entirely 
agreed with that; there could be no greater 
folly than to legislate in advance of 
public opinion on this or any other sub- 
ject. This question of Sunday closing 
came to the front very closely at the last 
General Election, and many pledges had 
been given by hon. Members on the 
subject. The House of Commons had 
been returned by household suffrage and 
was not yet 12 months old, so that 
surely the vote of that House on this 
question might be accepted as final and 
satisfactory evidence of the state of 
publie opinion on the question. He 
trusted the Government would not put 
obstacles in the way of a friendly Divisien 
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being taken on this important question 
of Sunday closing ; and if they would 
accept the decision of the House, what- 
ever it might be, he, for his part, would 
frankly accept the decision if it was against 
him, and fal) into line and accept what 
the Government might propose. He 
should vote gladly for the First Reading of 
the Bill; he should vote for the Second 
Reading ; he should endeavour to amend 
the Bill in Committee ; and if he failed to 
improve it then, he would take the best 
he could get. 


*Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood), 
who claimed the indulgence which the 
House always extended to a Member 
who addressed it for the first time, said 
his position was a somewhat unique one, 
He believed he was the only Conserva- 
tive Member for the Metropolis who was 
altogether repudiated by the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association ; and, on the other 
side, he presumed he was the only teetotal 
Member of that House who was entirely 
repudiated by the extreme Gladstonian, 
Separatist teetotal faction. In neither 
case was the advice given by the leaders 
of these two Parties carried out by their 
followers. The licensed  victuallers 
repudiated him ; but when the publicans 
throughout the constituency he had the 
honour to represent came to look into 
the statement of his opponent and himself, 
they found themselves in the position of 
being between a certain unmentionable 
personage and the deep blue sea, and 
they preferred the moderation of the 
cerulean ocean to the plundering pro- 
clivities of the unmentionable personage. 
In the constituency he represented there 
were a great many sensible constituents ; 
and, in spite of the repudiation of the 
two Bodies he had mentioned, they did 
him the honour to return him (Mr. 
Tritton) to that House by the substantial 


majority of 1,563. He had taken 
the greatest possible interest in tem- 
perance reform for many years; and 


he feared there were temperance re- 
formers on the other side of the House 
who would celebrate the passage of that 
Bill, if carried, not in a way that they 
teetotalers liked. What had made the 
Government bring in this strong measure ? 


It had been already stated by the Mem- 
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ber for Dover that this Bill had been 


brought in for similar reasons that other 
Bills were brought in, and he entirely be- 
lieved him. He believed, as the Member 
for Paddington said the other night, it 
was the old story of “ Votes! votes! 
votes!” There was a book he had 
recently come across which he was sure 
would be eagerly bought and read by 
every hon. Member of that House. It 
was called Wisdom, Grave and Gay ; 
being Selected Speeches of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson on Social Reform. He would 
ask the indulgence of the House while 
he read a passage from this wonderful 
work. The hon. Baronet, on the 1lith 
October, 1887, made a speech on the 
attitude of political leaders— 





“Then look,” he said, at the rival political 
leaders. Is it not grand to hear Mr. Morley get 
up and say, ‘We cannot have any temperance 
legislation because of you wicked Unionists’? 
And then Mr. Chamberlain saying, ‘1 am 
pining for temperance legislation, but I cannot 
get forward because of you abominable Home 
Rulers.” And Lord Salisbury, when we come 
to him and ask him to receive a deputation to 
discuss the matter, says he cannot attend to 
us, he has so many engagements. Well, per- 
haps his engagements will be less by-and-bye.” 
{ Laughter.) He (Mr. Tritton) should 
like to tell hon. Members that “ laughter,” 
“loud cheers,” “hear, hear,” and other 
expressions of approval were largely 
dotted throughout this marvellous book. 
The hon. Baronet then went on, in the 
speech in questien, to say— 

* And then we have the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition himself. Well, he gives dark sayings; 
and intimates that if we will only back him up 
on the Irish Question, we shail see what we 
shal] see when he comes back to power.” 

This Bill was framed on the lines of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, the object of 
which, according to Sir W. Lawson, was 
“to sweep away the liquor traffic in the 
whole of the United Kingdom.” Now, 
he should like to know what hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House connected with the trade thought 
of the allies of the Government. He 
should like to know how the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. S. Whitbread), 
or for the Luton Division of Bedford, or 
other gentlemen epposite engaged in the 
brewing trade, liked the alliance of the 
Government with the United Kingdom 
Alliance. For his own part, he had 
never been an admirer of the Alliance, 
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and he very much questioned if the 
Alliance admired him. He believed the 
hon. Member for Cumberland (Sir W. 
Lawson) and the hon. Member for East 
Bradford (Mr. Caine) had so got their 
ideas warped on this direct veto scheme 
that they would rather see a habitual 
drunkard walk up the floor of that 
House, with besotted face and staggering 
gait, if he promised to vote for direct 
veto than see a man like himself, who 
had for years been working in the 
temperance cause, but would not vote 
for direct veto because he did not like it. 
Mr. John Bright, in a speech he delivered 
in 1864, said— 


“It will be seen that my hon. Friend proposes 
a Bill which affects some scores of thousands of 
persons and some millions of property, the 
measure which he proposes being entirely 
different, I think, from anything which has 
ever been proposed or sanctioned by the House 
with regard to any other description of property 
or any other interest, What is meant by the 
representative system is not that you should 
have the vote of thousands of persons taken 
upon a particular question of legislation, but 
that you should have men selected from those 
thousands having the contidence of the majority 
of the thousands, and that they should meet and 
should discuss questions for legislation, and 
should decide what measures sho uld be enacted; 
and, therefore, in this particular question I 
should object altogether to disposing of the 
interest of a great many men, and of a great 
many families, and of a great amount of pro- 
perty. I should object altogether to allow such 
a matter to bedecided by the vote of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers of any parish or town, As a 
Member of this Heuse, representing a very 
large constituency, and having my sympathies 
entirely with those who are endeavouring to 
promote temperance amongst the people, and, 
after much consideration on this subject, ] have 
never yet seen my way at all to give a vote 
which would tend to pass a measure such as 
that now proposed to the House.” 


’ 


As to Sunday closing by a_ bare 
majority, he said that he was in favour 
of Sunday closing, both in the interests 
of the publican and his hardworked 
servants, and also in the interests of the 
temperance question. He did not see 
why men and women should be made to 
work seven days in the week. But he 
believed that the Government was taking 
a retrograde step on the question of Sun- 
day closing. It would be better to bring 
in a measure of Imperial Sunday closing. 
He should like to see some facilities 
afforded by granting two hours on Sun- 
day, one in the middle of the day and one 
in the evening, in order that working 
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men, who had no cellars of their own, 
should obtain something to drink for their 
dinners or suppers. He thought 
public-houses should be opened for one 
hour in the middle of the day and one 
hour in the evening. It was highly 
desirable that some experiment should 
be made on a smaller scale than that 
proposed in the Bill, and he would 
suggest that direct veto should be tried 
by the Party opposite at their great 
rendezvous, the National Liberal Club ; 
and when the next great gathering of the 
Party took place there to do homage to 
the Cabinet, let it be understood that no 
intoxicants were to be had, except a 
small bottle of brandy kept at hand lest 
any of the ladies should faint, as they 
did on a previous occasion, If they 
were going to shut up public-houses on 
Sundays they would be making one law 
for the rich and another for the poor, 
and that was a species of legislation 
which he, as an earnest teetotaler, would 
have nothing to do with. Then he 
came to the question ef compensation. 
He had yet to learn that teetotalers 
were to lay aside common principles of 
justice when they came to deal with a 
question like this, or to abrogate that 
time-honoured maxim, * Do unto others 
as ye would they shouid do unto you,” 
He was glad to find amongst the latest 
recruits on the compensation question 
the hon. Member for Northampton ; for 
he presumed that when they read the 
weekly periodical which came out under 
the hon. Member’s auspices, and saw the 
great “I” running all through it—so 
different from the *“ We” of other news- 
papers—they were justified in believing 
that the words expressed the splendid 
thoughts that had been worked out in 
the marvellous workshop of that gigantic 
intellect which was the happy possession 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
The hon. Member wrote— 

“T confess that I have some sympathy with 
the publican in his trade, who in many cases is 
a very respectable man, pursuing a calling in 
the profits of which the State has long been his 
partner. I do not think, therefore, in his case 
it would be wrong to temper justice with 
mercy. He might be secured his lease five 
years ; and if at any time during those five years 
he were prohibited by the votes of his neigh- 
bours from continuing his trade, he might 
receive compensation for the unexpired portion 
of the five years.” 
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He had strong objections to this Bill, and 
he was extremely sorry to have to 
separate himself in any way from some 


teetotalers in the House for whom he 
had strong respect and regard. He had 


never belonged to what was called the 
Temperance Party, and he did not know 
why they should arrogate to themselves 
such a title. 
abstainers throughout the country who 


There were many earnest 


viewed with apprehension this Direct 
Veto Scheme. This Bill seemed to him to 
be, after all, more or less a miserable 
Bill. He would ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer two questions: First, 
whether he expected that his Revenue 
would be very seriously diminished by 
this Bill during the next few years if he 
remained in Office; and, secondly, 
whether, as a thorough-going man of the 
world, blessed with more than ordinary 
common-sense, he really in his inmost 
heart believed the Bill was going to do 
such a vast amount of good? He believed 
himself that it would be more or less of 
a dead letter, and that it would be very 
mischievous in its tendency. He was 
very sorry to hear the author of the Bill 
say the areas were going to be parishes ; 
he had hoped the areas were going to be 
electoral districts. It was a sad thing to 
think the question was to be fought out 
in the parishes, for it would divide them 
into two hostile camps, and would be 
decidedly detrimental to the interests 
of true religion. He _ believed, also, 
that this was a misconceived 
Bill altogether. It not con- 
ceived on the principles of justice, 
but on the principles of confiscation and 
tyranny, and he believed there was no 


was 


greater tyrant on the earth than the 
modern Radical. He wanted to see a 


Licensing Bill brought in to reduce the 
number of public-houses in uccordance 
with the number of the population, That, 
he believed, would do some good, which 
was more than the Government Bill 
would do, and because he believed it 
would be virtually a dead letter if it ever 


passed he had spoken so strongly 
against it. He might, perhaps, be 


drummed out of the Temperance Party for 
making this speech, but he should con- 
tinue, by personal example as well as by 
precept, to try to check the stream of in- 
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temperance, and to lessen the sin and the 
sorrow, the pain and the poverty, the 
degradation and disease and death 
brought about so largely by over- 
indulgence in strong drink. 


Mr. THOMAS SNAPE (Lancashire, 
S.E., Heywood) said, the country would 
receive the proposal of the Government 
with satisfaction, but he believed that 
satisfaction would be greater still if the 
country was not confronted with the Sun- 
day closing proposals of the Bill. There 
had been no request that that portion of the 
subject should be dealt with by local 
option. Petitions and Memorials to 
Parliament asked that it should be dealt 
with by Imperial enactment. A resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Temperance 
Party which met in London last week 
which declared that there had been no 
demand for Sunday closing by local 
opiion, and that to put the week-day 
sale and Sunday closing on that basis 
would be to weaken both issues. 
The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir W. Harcourt), in 1888, 
accepted a Sunday Closing Bill as a 
measure worthy of his support. He did 
not then urge any reasons against Im- 
perial legislation. Surely that which 
he claimed to be practicable — in 
1888 was not impracticable now. 
They had passed Sunday Closing 
Bills for Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
A few large towns in Ireland were ex- 
empted, but experience was showing 
that these towns were desirous of being 
included. If they passed an English 
Bill, leaving out London, it would not be 
long until London would desire to be in- 
eluded in the operation of the scheme. 
Needless expense would be entailed 
by the Sunday Closing Clauses on 
those desirous of applying the measure. 
There would also be interminable agita- 
tion and continuous appeals every three 
years to the communities. If he rightly 
apprehended the Bill, there would be a 
separate appeal as to the week-day sale, 
and another appeal with reference to the 
Sunday sale. There would bea continual 
series of appeals, and the communities 
would be in a perpetual state of unrest. 
Moreover, if those appeals were taken 
together, the probability was that 
the voters would be so con- 
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fused when recording their opinion 
on the matter that they would not 
know whether they were voting for the 
direct veto in its application to week days 
or in its application to Sunday. The 
difficulty would be extreme, and the 
publicans, believing their trade in danger, 
would exercise all the influence they 
possessed—which was by no means 
small, as the country had learned only 
recently —to thwart a correct ex pression 
of opinion on the part of the people. 
There was also the difficulty which had 
been encountered in Wales and which 
would be encountered in a greater degree in 
this country if this system of local option 
were established. In regard to the 
Welsh Act for Sunday closing the 
Royal Commission which had — in- 
vestigated it in their Report had pointed 
out that in one town there was a street 
with five public-houses on one side of it 
and three on the other ; and because one 
side happened to be in Wales and the 
other in England, one set of public- 
houses were closed on Sunday and 
the other set opened. “Sach ano- 
malies as this are rare,” said the 
Report, “but while they do exist 
it cannot be denied that the exist- 
ing law is capable of improvement.” 
But under the present Bill the anomalies 
would not be rare—they would exist in 
many parishes throughout the country. 
In the large city in which he resided the 
application of this measure would be 
involved in great difficulty. There were 
a large number of wards in the city, and 
the probability was that one ward would 
adopt local option whilst an adjoining 
one would not. The result would be 
that on one side of the street the public- 
houses would be shut, whilst on the other 
side they remained open. So long as 
they had found Imperial legislation to 
work well in Scotland and Ireland, he 
trusted that the Government would 
accede to the views of their supporters, 
the majority of whom were in favour of 
an Imperial enactment as regarded that 
part of the Bill which referred to Sunday 
closing. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he intended to support the Second 
Reading, therefore he was not going to 
attempt to “talk out” the present stage. 
He wished to state to the House that 
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his difficulties as to the Bill were not 
connected with what it did, but what it 
left undone. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the object of the 
Bill was to establish popular control over 
the liquor traffie by the direct veto. In 
his (Mr. T. W. Russell’s) opinion it did 
nothing of the kind. The Bill simply 
gave any locality the option of leaving 
things as they were now, or prohibiting 
the liquor traffic altogether. That was 
not giving localities the control of the 
liquor traffic, because if there was no 
liquor traffic to control how could there 
They had all been 
making confessions to-night. Well, he 
himself had been a temperance advocate 
for 30 years, and his deliberate opinion 
was that the Bill gave an option that 
would be availed of in hardly any part 
of England, while it withheld an option 
—namely, that of restriction—which 
would have been extensively used all 
over England. That, he maintained, was 
a serious blot in the Bill. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cumberland 
(Sir W. Lawson) asked where prohibition 
had ever been known to fail. He had 
asked that question long enough him- 
self, but he had just returned from 
Canada, where he had made very careful 
inquiries into the working of an Act 
exactly similar to this in the Province of 
Ontario. The Scott Act, passed in 1878 
by the Dominion Legislature, gave the 
same power and no more—the right to 
prohibit or leave things alone, It was 
put into operation in 80 counties, and 
there was not at this moment, after a 
three years’ trial, a square inch in the Pro- 
vinee under the Act. Because he believed 
prohibition would not be extensively 
applied, and where applied it would be 
in places where it was least needed, he 
did not want a similar measure to the 
Scott Act in this country. He wanted 
something in addition to that. He 
wanted a local control of the liquor 
traffic. The right hon. Gentleman main- 
tained that the Bill gave that, but he 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) maintained it did 
not. The next point he wished to deal 
with was as to Sunday closing. He 
wished to point this out seriously to the 
right hon. Gentleman, because he had had 
some experience of Sunday closing in 


be local control ? 
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Ireland with exemptions. He thought 
it was an hon. Member opposite who 
said that in regard to Sunday closing 
the Bill was a retrograde measure. He 
agreed with that. He believed that 
there was not an hon. Member on the 
Ministerial side of the House who was 
pledged to Sunday closing who was at 
the same time pledged to Sunday closing 
by direct veto. It was a 100 to 1 
that if any hon. Member had offered that 
it would have been scouted by the Tem- 
perance Party of England. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed by a simple 
majority in every parish in England to 
stop the traffic in intoxicating liquor in 
this country during the whole of Sunday, 
and he took the area of the parish. He 
approved the area of the parish for pro- 
hibition or restriction on week-days, but 
not on Sundays. People were idle on 
Sundays ; and if they found the public- 
houses closed in one parish on the Sundays 
would walk to another, and, having plenty 
of time on their hands, would stay to drink, 
and come back to their own parish drunk, 
Week-day prohibition was another thing, 
On week-days the men were not idle, and 
they could not afford the time to walk 
from their own parish into another parish. 
He agreed to the area inregard to prohibi- 
tion on week-days, but held that, so far as 
Sunday was concerned, they would pro- 
bably make things worse than they were 
now. That, therefore, was a serious objec- 
tion to the Bill. He asked the attention of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Cum- 
berland to this. He (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
remembered his crusade—and it was 28 
years ago since the hon. Baronet first 
rose in the House to move the Second 
Reading of the Permissive Bill. He was 
thankful for the conversion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he 
remembered when the right hon. Gentle- 
man described this as “ grandmotherly 
legislation.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had had no term too strong to hurl at 
those who had been engaged in the work 
of temperance reform. He was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman's conversion, 
but there were things in the Bill which 
would requirecareful note. For example, 
take the question of the exemption of 
railway refreshment rooms. Did hon, 
Members know what took place at rail- 
way stations now during prohibited 
hours ? Did they know that people took 
ld. and 2d. tickets and crowded into 
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those stations in thousands who were 
not going totravel at ali? This was his 
experience in Dublin. Take the question 
of eating-houses. Were they going to 
have a definition of eating-houses in the 
Bill? If not, how were they to guard 
against licensed victuallers taking houses 
that were nominally eating-houses, but 
really drinking-houses ? A complaint 
had been made that Ireland had been left 
out of the Bill. He was sorry it had been 
left out because he agreed that this right 
to prohibit ought to be the complement of 
every other measure ; but now they had 
got it in place of everything else, and 
that was his objection to it. He was 
with the right hon. Gentleman in pro- 
posing to give the veto to the locality, 
but that ought te be the complement of 
every other Bill on the subject that was 
introduced into that House. There was 
no other Veto Bill before the House that 
did not give the option to prohibit, and 
the option to restrict, and the option to 
stop the granting of new licences. Why 
had the right hon. Gentleman given the 
one and refused both the others ? 
He was sure that the trade need 
not be very much alarmed, because 
it was not going to perish just yet. 
Those who had been 30 or 40 years 
engaged in the advancement of temper- 
ance principles, aud were looking for 
some fruit as the result of their work, 
were not satisfied with the mere assertion 
of a democratic principle of the right to 
prohibit, and they would be greatly dis- 
appointed with the measure. There was, 
he owned, good reason for not applying 
the Bill to Ireland. | Why should it be 
applied to Ireland? He admired the 
consistency of the right hon. Gentleman 
who, after giving Irish patriotism a 
measure, in which he practically said 
that the revenue of Ireland should 
depend on the consumption of whisky 
by the inhabitants, did not propose to 
give those inhabitants the power to pro- 
hibit the sale of whisky. A pretty 
mess he would have made of the matter 
if he had given that power! He (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) would support the First 
and Secoud Reading of the Bill, not be- 
cause he approved of all its details, but 
because it conceded a principle for which 
he had long coutended, though that 
principle was not extended in the way 
he and other temperance reformers de- 
sired. 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 


over Square) : I simply rise to say that. 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there is no desire on the part of the hon. 
Members sitting on these Benches to 
extend the discussion on this Bill, so as to 
prevent its introduction to-night. There 
is a great desire on our part to see the 
clauses of a Bill, which, as we conceive, 
so deeply affect both the trade and the 
population. However, our attitude will 
greatly depend on the production of the 
Bill. Although the discussion has been 
extremely short, looking at the great 
importance of the Bill, it has been a very 
interesting one. 1 think I shall express 
the general feeling of the House when I 
congratulate the hon. Member for Nor- 
wood (Mr. Tritton) on his exceedingly 
able speech, for as an advocate of tem- 
perance he has given us a speech which 
is extremely witty and flowing with 
humour. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he 
hoped the Bill would not be debated in 
any Party spirit. I am sure he may rest 
satisfied that, although the measure will 
be sharply criticised, it will not be criti- 
cised from a Party point of view. If 
Parties are divided on the Bill, it is per- 
fectly clear that the Temperance Party 
will not be entirely unanimous with 
regard to its provisions. I will now 
simply say that for our part we have now 
no desire to prolong discussion on the 


Bill. 
Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) begged 


to thank Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for in- 
troducing the Bill, which he could assure 
them would be received with satisfaction 
throughout the whole of the country. 
He thought, however, that it required 
amendment, and he should be ready to 
state his objections, and propose Amend- 
ments in Committee. 

*CoLoNEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he did not pretend to speak for any Irish 
Members except himself. He could not 
say that he spoke for his constituents ; 
for though they sometimes gave him 
instructions in the matter, he could not 
say that they had on the present occasion. 
He might be told that his position wag 
weak as water, and so it was; but the 
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House might just as well listen to such a 
man as himself as to cock-sure men like 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Cumber- 
land, the Member for South Tyrone, and 
the Member for Bradford—gentlemen 
who professed to know all about the 
matter, and who argued as if alcohol 
was an invention of the devil. The Bill, 
it was said, did not affect Ireland. Well, 
it was athree years’ notice to quit to 
publicans in England, and, that being 
so, they might regard it as a 
four years’ notice to quit to publicans in 
Ireland. This, or @ similar Bill, applied 
to Ireland would ruin 300 or 400 respect- 
able men in his constituency. His pri- 
vate opinion was that they would make 
very little difference in the consumption 
of alcohol unless they could change the 
latitude of these islands. They were 
told by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cumberland that crimeand misery existed 
wherever alcohol was drunk, but he 
(Colonel Nolan) had seen it stated by 
an eminent statistician that murders were 
less frequent in those countries where the 
largest proportion of alcohol was con- 
sumed, And as hon. Members were 
aware, murder was far more rife in 
southern countries where little alcohol 
was drunk than it was in northern 
countries like Sweden and Russia, where 
alcohol was largely consumed. The 
trade generally was satisfied with the 
magistracy, and did not wish to be 
put under a new régime, He held 
that to place publicans now holding 
licences at the mercy of the whims 
of a majority of the community, who 
might deprive them of their living, would 
be as unjustifiable as to confiscate the 
Stock of the Bank of England. He 
had spoken to a great many people on 
the subject of this Bill, and he was sure 
a large number of his constituents would 
be very much annoyed with him if he did 
not vote against it. With regard to the 
closing of public-houses on Sunday, 
whatever might be its advantages, it 
meant offering a great inducement 
to people to sell liquor illicitly, and keep- 
ing a large number of the constabulary 
engaged in the endeavour to prevent the 


illegal traffic. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secre- 
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tary Asquith, Sir George Trevelyan, Sir 
John Hibbert, and Mr. Burt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 233.} 


( Seotland )—Grant. 


MOTION. 


ACTS AMENDMENT 
(No. 105.) 
comMiTTEE. [Progress, 24th February.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Herserr 
GLAbDsTONE the following Amendments 
were agreed to:—Page 1, leave out 
Clause 1. Clause 2, page 1, lines 11 and 
12, leave out “and shall be read as one 
with the Police Act, 1890.” 

New Clause :—(“ Pay to include fire 
duty pay.”)—/( Mr. Samuel Hoare.) 


POLICE BILL. 


Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report 
again To-morrow, 


Progress ; to sit 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


EDUCATION AND LOCAL TAXATION 
(SCOTLAND) (DISTRIBUTION GRANT), 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N,E.) moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her assent 
toa Minute of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, dated the 31st day of January 1893, provid- 
ing forthe Distribution of the Sum available for 
Secondary Education under Section 2 (1) (b) 
of ‘ The Education and Local Taxation Account 
(Scotland) Act, 1892.’” 


He said that the origin of the Minute, 
which 


was a very important one, 
was the assignment by Parliament 
of the sum of £60,000 for the 


purposes of secondary education in Scot- 
land. It was well-known, at all events, 
to the Scotch Members, that secondary 
education had been for some time in a 
languishing condition. While the ele- 
mentary schools had received almost un- 
limited assistance from the bounty of 
Parliament, their very prosperity had 
rather tended to cast a shade upon 
secondary education, because so high a 
premium had been placed by the liberality 
of the grants upon the cultivation of the 
three R’s and the other more elementary 
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subjects. The old parish schoolmaster 
of Scotland had passed away, and the 
burgh schools, stinted in means, had 
been gradually decaying and perishing, 
while even the Universities had some- 
what encroached in another direction on 
the secondary education of Scotland. 
Consequently, the Scotch Members had 
been exceedingly glad to assign a portion 
of the equivalent grant to the purpose 
of secondary education. But the Minute, in 
his opinion, proceeded upon entirely 
mistaken lines; and if it were not 
withdrawn, or very greatly altered, 
it would produce a very evil prospect for 
secondary education in Scotland. He 
would proceed at once to point out what 
he considered the radical vice of this 
proposal. It seemed to him to violate the 
principle of Local Government. If there 
was one subject more than another which 
could be safely and properly entrusted to 
Local Bodies is was that of education, A 
very important contribution was made to 
Local Government by the Conservative 
Party in the last Parliament, and he 
appealed to them,as well as to the Mem- 
bers of his own Party, to give effect to 
the principle of Locai Government on the 
present occasion. The extremely cen- 
tralised system under which elementary 
education was now administered was of 
very recent growth, and was limited by 
the local institutions of School Boards. 
The time was well within liying memory 
when grants by the Privy Council werea 
very small ex periment in the way of educa- 
tion in Scotland. He did not say an insig- 
nificant experiment, because it was signi- 
ficant of a great expansion. It was only 
by what he might call an accident that, 
the Privy Council grants having been 
gradually enlarged, the Privy Council ob- 
tained the power of the purse. Although 
School Boards had since been established 
all over Scotland, the Privy Couneil, 
having the power of the purse in their 
hands, had been able, through the Scotch 
Education Department, to exercise a very 
powerful—he might almost say a despotic 
—influence upon education. In Wales 
the system of Local Government had 
been fully adopted, the intermediate edu- 
«ation funds being administered by County 
Committees. He would ask the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
{Sir G. Trevelyan) to put to himself the 
question whether, supposing a proposal 
were made for the re-organisation of the 


Mr. Donald Crawford 
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secondary education of England, he 
believed for a moment that a bureaucratic 
and centralised system of administration 
would be tolerated in this country? If 
such a thing were proposed, he hoped the 
language of his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr, 
Acland) would be Parliamentary, as it 
always was, but he was sure it would be 
emphatic. When the majority of the 
Scottish Members sat on the Opposition 
side of the House, they fought very hard 
for the recognition of the principle of 
Local Government; but the question 
turned upon one point in a long Bill, and 
it was not surprising that they did not 
meet with complete success. They did, how- 
ever, meet with some measure of success, 
The proposal, then laid on the Table, was 
withdrawn, and a strong Committee was 
appointed. It consisted of five gentle- 
men, all of whom had some special 
acquaintance with the subject of educa- 
tion. It did not report on the subject of 
the administration of the grant, and he 
very much regretted the fact ; and their 
reason for not reporting was that that 
subject would involve wider consideration 
and possibly further legislation. The 
Committee, as the House would re- 
member, was appointed to consider the 
proper mode of distributing the money, 
with especial reference to the system of 
Welsh secondary education; and by 
refraining from making proposals for its 
administration, they, in effect, prejudged 
the matter to a large extent in the wrong 
direction. By Act of Parliament the 
distribution of the money was to be 
settled by a Minute of the Education 
Department, to be approved by Parlia- 
ment; and as the Committee made no 
suggestion as to the ultimate form of 
distribution, they left the framers of the 
Minutes entirely uncontrolled. Still, the 
control of Parliament remained, and he 
hoped the House that night would bring 
the scheme into entire harmony with 
proper principles. The Committee 
reported in favour of two things: One, 
the establishment of local Committees of 
Inquiry, and the other dealt with the 
detailed application of the money. With 
the first proposals he found no fault. But 
as to the details, he would at once 
say he thought they were open to two 
main objections: the first was the 
proposed reduction of the fee in the 
secondary schools to an average of £3 a 
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year, in return for which a grant of £3 
per annum was to be given. To those 
who were familiar with Codes and 
capitation grants, and who were strongly 
imbued with the traditions of the Educa- 
tion Department, that might not seem a 
startling proposal, but to many of his 
friends in that House and out of it the 
demand that the fees in secondary schools 
should be reduced to £3 was most 
fantastic. The circumstances of these 
schools varied infinitely; these which 
charged the higher fees were often the 
most in need of assistance ; and while he 
sympathised with the main object of the 
Minute, the giving of due encouragement 
to the poor, and those who could not 
afford higher education to enter the 
secondary schools, he felt that the result 
might be to degrade and pauperise some 
of the burgh schools, which would bea most 
unfortunate thing. ‘That, no doubt, was 
not the intention of the Minute, but it 
was a possible result, and in some cases 
there was very serious risk of it, The 
schools varied materially in the amount 
of fee charged. Some had considerable 
endowments and were able to charge a 
lower fee; in others the lowness of the 
fee was due to the fact that the quality 
of the education imparted was lower. A 
number of schools would suffer severely 
if this Minute were enforeed. The High 
School at Edinburgh had nowadays to 
stand a very severe competition from 
the hospital schools, some of which 
had almost unlimited endowments. 
These hospital schools were able to 
charge a lower fee than the Edinburgh 
High School, and in that way had 
attracted to themselves a large number 
of pupils. The High School fee probably 
doubled that at the hospital schools, yet 
under this Minute the fees at both were 
to be brought down to £3; aud while the 
hospital school would gain by the change, 
the High School would suffer considerable 
financial loss. There was no equity in 
that. It was a case of “unto those 
that hath shall be given.” Further, he 
contended that the system of capitation 
grants was not applicable to the 
organisation of secondary education. It 
savoured too much of the cast-iron and 
bureaucratic system, and he would be 
sorry if the shadow of the late Lord 
Sherbrooke were to stalk up and blight 
the Scotch educational standard. If 
VOL. IX. [rourtH series. ] 
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Codes and capitation grants were intro- 
duced into the Scotch system of higher 
education they would bitterly regret it. 
The right principle to be introduced 
was clearly that of Local Government, 
vnd the circumstances were such that 
the adoption of that principle would 
be particularly fruitful and was 
particularly desirable. There were 
special reasons why County and Burgh 
Bodies should have the administration of 
this money. The sum available was 
£57,000. Not very long ago a sum of 
£48,000 was placed at the disposal of 
the Local Authorities, which they were 
at liberty to apply to technical edu- 
cation. They had so applied it to a 
considerable extent, but their efforts had 
been much hampered by the fact that 
they had no existing machinery for using 
it, and no means of adding to the 
money available for the purpose. Here 
was an opportunity to give them greater 
liberty of action, because technical eduea- 
tion need no longer be divorced from 
secondary education as at present ; the 
two grants could be added together. 
This would be specially advantageous in 
some parts of the country where the 
secondary education most required par- 
took largely of the character of technical 
education, and it would be well, there- 
fore, for the money to be administered 
by the same people. That was not all. 
A further sum of £100,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the authorities by the 
same Act, with liberty to apply it to any 
object of public utility. It was com- 
plained that in many cases the present 
grant of £60,000 for secondary education, 
if it were distributed rateably, like the 


rest of the Equivalent Grant, would 
not go far enough, and that was 


the reason assigned for distributing it in 
the manner prescribed inthe Minute. But 
if they wanted to increase the amount, 
why not secure its increase by handing 
it over to Local Bodies which have funds 
they can augment it with ? It might be 
suggested that some districts were so 
poor that nothing would be practicable 
in the shape of secondary education out 
of the grant. Well, his reply was that 
those districts should wait till more 
money was available, in preference to 
existing schools being ruined by a 
false application of the money in the 
meantime, It was said that this pro- 
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posal was a temporary one. It certainly 
was intended by the Committee that it 
should not be of a permanent character, 
for they said— 

“We also desire to state our opinion that it 

must be a matter of experience whether the 
system of capitation grants proves to be the 
most suitable way of assisting secondary educa- 
tion.” 
But there was nothing in the Minute to 
indicate that; in the meantime, the 
schools would get the grant, their 
financial systems would be totally sub- 
verted, and how would it be possible to 
restore them to their former condition ? 
These were the grounds, stated far too 
briefly owing to the lateness of the hour, 
on which he felt compelled to appeal 
to the House to disapprove the Minute. 
He was sure that the Seeretary for 
Scotland would not refuse to admit that 
the principle of Local Government which 
he had invoked was the right principle, 
that Parliament had acknowledged its 
importance, and that it was a principle 
especially cherished by the Liberal 
Party. If he was inclined to meet them 
in any degree, it must be by action, and 
not merely by reassuring words, be- 
cause if once they adopted so purely 
and highly centralised a system, they 
would find it very difficult to alter it here- 
after. He could not help remembering 
the exceptional history of the Minute ; it 
was framed at a period of transition 
when one Parliament and one Govern- 
ment were giving way to a new Parlia- 
ment and a fresh Ministry, and, there- 
fore, the matter could not have had the 
attention which it deserved. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
desire to be relieved of any share of the 
responsibility, but it was to be hoped 
that further consideration had induced 
him to modify his views. This was not 
a subject on which they might expect a 
wave of popular opinion ; it was one on 
which the country expected a lead from 
those who were qualified to give it, and one 
on which there was room fora constructive 
policy on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the direction which he had 
endeavoured to point out. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 


Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
y to eae of the Scotch Education 
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Department dated the 31st day of January 
1893, providing for the Distribution of the 
Sum available for Secondary Education under 
Section 2 (1) (b) of ‘The Education and Local 
Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892. "— 
(Mr. Donald Crawford.) 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I think at this time of 
the night the House would prefer that I 
should at once state the conclusions at 
which the Government have arrived on 
this matter. The Act of last Session 
allotted a sum of £60,000 (less £3,000 
for administrative purposes) for secondary 
education in Scotland. The proposal to 
allot the money was debated at great 
length, the Debate being in proportion 
to the interest felt in the subject rather 
than to the actual amount granted. Hon, 
Members onall sides were agreed that there 
were three objects in view: to improve 
existing secondary schools, to draw large 
numbers of children to those schools, and 
to establish such schools in country dis- 
tricts where there was no secondary edu- 
cation. The difficulty was that the money 
was limited, there being only £57,000, 
and there was no machinery to work with. 
In consequence of that, a Committee was 
appointed, and it reported last August. 
Some of the Members of the Committee, 
at any rate, enjoyed the confidence of all 
parties in Scotland. There was Lord Elgin, 
Sir John Cuthbertson, the hon. Member for 
the Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, 
the present Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Edueation in 
England, and Mr, Craik of the Scotch 
Education Department. These gentle- 
men made a series of recommendations, 
which I need not now read, and they 
attached to their Report the following 
paragraph :— 

“We wish to point out that in this Report we 
do not enter into any question of administra- 
tion which would involve wider consideration, 
and in all probability further legislation. We 
also desire to state our opinion that it must bea 
matter of experience whether a system of capi- 
tation grants proves to be the most suitable 
way of assisting secondary education in the 
future. While recommending the use of this 
method as the rule for the time being under the 
special circumstances of the case, we reserve 
our judgment as to the future application of 
this form of distribution as part of a permanent 
system.” 
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At the beginning of the present Session 
their recommendations minutely 
embodied in the Minute laid upon the 


were 


table. 
Minute was the establishment of Advising 
Local Authorities. School 
County Councils were equally represented 


One most important part of that 
Boards and 


on these Committees, it being felt that 
as the money was the ratepayers’ money, 
and as the question was an educational 
one, they ought to equally share the 
The 
been received with great satisfaction by 
all Scotehmen ; Scotland has taken great 


representation. Committee have 


interest in the matter. Great energy 
was shown, and communities eagerly 


joined in electing the Committees. I 
know that some of the communities have 
not had a fair share of the money, and I 
think that Govan has been badly treated. 
It was a stretch of power on the part of 
the Scotch Department to call these 
Committees together before Parliament 
had sanctioned them ; but the Government 
took the risk, and I hope the House will 
condone its action. But do not postpone 
for another two months the sanction of 
popular representative machivery all over 
Scotland. When the present Minute is 
passed I will inquire into the case of 
Govan. I should be very glad to meet 
its claims, for I think they are admissible ; 
and if there are any other communities of 
Scotland with a like title to considera- 
tion, they also shall have my careful 
attention. But there are serious objections 
to this Minute, which come from other 
quarters. Some hon. Members object to 
the details of the distribution as made by 
the Central Authority, and others object 
to the Central Authority distributing the 
fund at all. What is asked is that a very 
muck larger sum than the £200 laid 
down in the Minute should be given to 
secondary schools, and that the fee should 
not be limited to £3, but that schools 
which charge a very much higher fee 
should be allowed to share. I must ask 
hon. Gentlemen to consider what this 
means. Dr, Marshall, a Director of the 
Edinburgh High School, has been quoted. 
He recommended that the grant should 
be given to schools where fees of £8 
were charged ; that no grant should be 
given where a fee of £3 was charged. 
That is to say, that none of this money 
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should go to the poorer schools or to 
poorer children. Dr. Marshall admitted 
in his evidence that there was room for 100 
free pupils in the Edinburgh High School. 
He admitted that, under the Minute, the 
school would receive £600 for these 
children ; but he objected to receive free 
pupils, because he said that, in a town 
like Edinburgh, 100 free pupils introduced 
would probably have reduced the scholars 
by a similar number, because an idea 
would have got abroad that the school was 
getting more and more socially ineligible. 
Now, is that a use that we ought to 
put this small and precious sum to? The 
schools of Edinburgh, if we yielded to 
these representations, would get £500, and 
about £600, I suppose, in relief of fees ; 
but the Edinburgh High School now 
gets £900 from the Common Fund and 
£900 from the rate, which is £6 for every 
child. If we were to give a further relief 
to the extent of £1,100 a year among 
them, and if the same was done in every 
school throughout Scotland, what would 
remain of the £57,000 for the outlying 
rural schools ? Parliament allotted 
£57,000 to secondary education. I have 
read every word of these Debates, and, 
probably hon, Members remember what 
were the hopes of Parliament. The 
hopes of Parliament were that 10,000 
fresh children should attracted to 
the secondary schools, and that 5,000 
children over the length and breadth of 
the land should have access to higher 
education of which they are at present 
destitute. And do not let hon. Members 
think that the advocates of those children 
are dumb at this moment. I hold in my 
hand a telegram from the Edueational 
institute of Scotland stating that they— 
that is to say, the elementary teachers 
of Scotland—are strongly opposed to 
any alteration of the Higher Education 
Minute, which would reduce the grant 
intended for the upper departments of 
ordinary schools, Now, if you consume 
the whole of this grant as under the 
requisition you would do, there would 
be nothing left whatever for these 
15,000 children, who at present have 
not the opportunity of secondary edu- 
cation, and for whose benefit this 
£57,000 was especially given. And, 
in my opinion, we should lose a very 
great opportunity of giving all these 
15,000 children—of a very different class 
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from the children of rich parents—an 
education which would not be unwerthy 
of the old Scotch education adapted to 
modern needs and illuminated by modern 
light. Now, I have been arguing strongly 
against an alteration of the capitation 
grant as it at present exists in the 
Minutes, and I ask hon. Members to 
follow me very closely here. I come to 
another objection, that of those who 
object to a capitation grant at all—those 
who object to the distribution of the 
fund by Central Authority by means of a 
capitation grant extending over Scotland 
asa whole. I conceive what these hon. 
Members would prefer would be that 
this money should be allotted on the 
principle which we all know so well, I 
suppose—combination between valuation 
and population of each separate district, 
so that each separate district should have 
its share, and should dispose of it by 
local management. I have very great 
sympathy with this proposal, and I am 
not going to argue against this proposal— 
a proposal, as I say, with which I have 
the very strongest sympathy. What I 
must say is this: that if you are to have 
a capitation grant extending only to 
Scotland, this capitation grant cannot, in 
my opinion, be seriously modified, and 
the result of relaxing this capitation 
grant would be that the fund would 
undoubtedly become bankrupt. This is 
the scheme which has been laid before 
the County Committees and on the basis 
of which they are asked to name the 
schools amoung which the money should 
be distributed. Now, in adopting this 
scheme, we take ex bloe ail the reeom- 
mendations of the Committee, because 
the Committee, so admirably composed 
as it was, was the only adviser which 
we then had. But we have now other 
advisers to consult; we have now the 
County Committees and the Burgh Com- 
mittees ; and I am bound to say that I 
have been very much impressed by the 
argument of the hon. Member, and I 
have also been much impressed by the 
most excellent resolution which is pro- 
posed from the first of these County 
Committees as reported — namely, the 
Comittee of the County of Aberdeen— 
in which they say that, in order to secure 
an equable grant for secondary education 
in Scotland, and the maintenance of the 
due relations between the different parts 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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of the country, and in particular between 
urban and rural areas, it should be dis- 
tributed and made available in a similar 
manner to the residue grant on a basis 
of the rateable value, and unider the 
direction of the Scotch Education De- 
partment. This Committee resolved to 
memorialise the Secretary for Scotland 
in favour of apportioning the grant in 
this way. I think that, before we finally 
settle the secondary education of Scot- 
land, it would be well to know what 
those who are able and qualified to 
speak for Scotland think. I purpose, 
and that at once and without delay, to 
send a circular to all the County Com- 
mittees and the Burgh Committees, 
requesting them at the earliest possible 
opportunity to consider and report orn 
a system under which each county 
should have its share of the grant 
allotted to it; under which a scheme of 
secondary education shali be drawn out 
with a free hand by the County or 
Burgh Committee, and submitted to the 
central department for approval; and I 
would indicate that that approval would 
not be withheld on one condition—that is 
to say, if the scheme should be based on 
the policy of giving secondary education 
to the greatest possible number of chil- 
dren, that is compatible with thorough 
educational efficiency. Such a circular 
would, I conceive, be in strict obedience 
to that paragraph of the Committee’s 
Report to which I made reference early 
in my speech—the paragraph in which 
they report that they reserve their judg- 
ment. The School Boards and the Local 
Committees will themselves have the two 
systems to consider side by side from 
the point of view of what is best for 
their own locality, and what is best for 
Scotland as a whole. When we have 
their replies, I will communicate the 
general result to Parliament, and, if 
necessary, I will lay a Supplementary 
Minute on the Table. Whatever is done 
shali be done with the full knowledge of 
Parliament. Parliament shall be con- 
sulted ; Parliament shall have an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing, and I trust that 
what will finally be arranged wiil be done 
with the concurrence of Parliament. But 
this Minute, constituting as it does the 
very Committees which I propose to con- 
sult —this Minute which, if it is sus- 
pended at this time, will suspend the 
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whole operation of this system throughout 
Scotland, I ask the House at the eleventh 
hour not to disallow. I am dealing quite 
frankly with the House. The final 
system of secondary education in Scot- 
land shall not be arranged without the 
House having an opportunity of passing 
a judgment on it by debate and by 
vote ; and I earnestly trust that, having 
made this explanation and given these 
pledges, the Debate may not be further 
prolonged. 

Mr. J. P. SMITH (Lanark, 
tick) said, he was exceedingly glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman his 
adherence to the Minute, and that the 
Minute would at present go on, because 
he thought that anything else would 
throw them into very great confusion in 
He was also glad of the 


Par- 


the meantime. 
assurance given in regard to the impor- 
tant Parish of Govan; but he must say, 
with regard to the general lines the 
right hon. Gentleman had laid down, that 
he disagreed entirely with what he had 
said. His hon. Friend the Member for 
East Lanarkshire called upou him to go 
in for a constructive policy ; but it 
seemed to him that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words contained a_ distinetly 
destructive policy as to the best schools 
in Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman's 
idea of secondary education seemed to be 
simply quantity and not quality. What 
they wanted was to keep up, and not to 
injure, the old historie schools of Scot- 
land, while, at the same time, doing 
what they could towards giving chances 
of secondary education to others in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. What they re- 
garded as the true principle of demo- 
cratic equality in regard to secondary 
education was that every capable boy 
should have a chance of getting the best 
education, and not that education should 
be shoved into the mouths of the greatest 
number of children. They believed that 
this system under the present Minute 
would do very great harm to the best 
schools which already existed in Scot- 
land. He spoke of the burgh schools, in 
which the fees were considerably larger 
than the others. The right hon. Gentle- 
mau spoke as if he imagined that the 
amount of those fees varied according to 
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the social eligibility of the schools; it 
did nothing of the kind. The fees 
varied as to the poverty of the schools ; 
but well-endowed schools had no need to 
charge high fees. The poorly-endowed 
schools could not possibly reduce their 
fees to the level of £3 while they kept 
up their present standard of education, 
and it was those schools which, in a 
great many parts of Scotland, were doing 
very excellent work that would suffer 
under the scheme of the Minute. No- 
body desired that anything like the whole 
of the money granted should go to these 
schools. The right hon. Gentleman drew 
an admirable picture from Dr. Marshall’s 
evidence of what happened. In regard 
to the High School in Edinburgh, he 
objected to free pupils ; but Dr. Marshall 
certainly did not agree with many other 
schools in that respect. In the High 
School in Glasgow there were 53 pupils 
sitting on the benches along with the 
other scholars, receiving education free. 
Nobody was any the wiser, and the old 
system worked well. Another thing 
which was stated in regard to Dr, 
Marshall’s evidence was that he actually 
suggested there should be a minimum, as 
well as 2 maximum, fee as a condition of 


receiving the grant. He did not know 
whether he knew that that was the 
actual condition prevailing in the 
country that was held up for their 
admiration, and on which the secondary 
schools worked in Wales. It 
seemed to him that any attempt 


to force down the fees must necessarily 
have the effect of imposing a standard 


which parents would take to be the 
right one. Schools would not be able 


in any way to get higher fees, and the 
result would be that they would be 
obliged to give a very much inferior 
article if they towered their fees. It was 
absurd to suppose that a large share of the 
grant would be used up for the purposes 
of Their number was 
comparatively small. He had put down 
an Amendment which stood onthe Paper 
making one or two suggestions, one 
suggestion being that the maximum 
grant to be given to these schools should 
be raised from £200, as proposed in the 
Minute, to £500, as was advocated by 
many people. The estimate which the 
Committee made of the charge given by 
this lump grant was that it would be 


these schools, 
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given to 20 burgh schools at a 
general average of £150, making only 
£3,000 out of the £57,000 given. Sup- 
posing they doubled that, supposing they 
made it from £200 to £500, and took an 
average of £300, that would only make 
£6,000, aud a very small amount of 
money given that way would just make 
the difference to these schools. Of course, 
there were a great many schools that 
this scheme fitted completely ; the schools, 
for example, in his own constituency 
were very well fitted indeed. They were 
the fee-paying schools, which at present 
were receiving money under the Parlia- 
mentary grant, but were struggling with 
the 9d. limit which had been imposed on 
them in the last few years by a pure 
accident. He grudged very much—com- 
fortable though it would make them—that 
the charge of these schools should be trans- 
ferred from the broad back of the general 
Parliamentary grant and put upon this 
charge of £60,000, but those were the 
schools which most benefited by the 
scheme as it stood. The policy followed 
in Wales was the contrary policy of 
cutting down; there the fees had been 
encouraged. This point which he had 
raised was the main point upon which 
he regarded this Minute, and the one 
upon which he would press the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider the subject. 


Mr. R.T.REID (Dumfries, &e.) said 
that, if the House complied with the request 
of the right hon. Gentleman, todefer press- 
ing for the withdrawal of this Minute, 
some other Minute could be brought for- 
ward so that they would still have con- 
trol over this Minute, and be able to 
again, if necessary, press for its with- 
drawal. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said that 
certainly nothing would be done 
to settle the system of secondary 


education in Scotland without a Minute 
of some sort, which the House could 
decide upon. 


Mr. R. T. REID asked the House to 
permit him to point out what the effect 
of the Minute would be upon one school 
in his own constituency, in regard to 
which the feeling was absolutely 
unanimous. The position was this : that 


if this Minute was applied, and if they 
Mr. J. P. Smith 
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assumed that the maximum grant be given, 
and if they marshalled all the children in 
such a way that they might each of them 
receive the highest capitation grant, they 
would get £13 per annum more than 
they received at the present time. On 
the other side, in order to comply with 
the requirements of the Department, the 
school would have to expend at the 
minimum £450 extra, and at the maximum 
£820 extra, and it did not end there, 
In addition to spending an annual outlay 
of between £2,000 and £3,000 in order 
to comply with the requiremeuts, and, 
further than that in order to make the 
anomaly complete, this school, which was 
the secondary school not only forthe Burgh 
of Dumfries, but also for the County of 
Dumfries and the Stewardry of Kirkend- 
bright, would have to incur this capital 
outlay not at the expense of these two 
counties, but at the expense of the Burgh 
of Dumfries. How could they stand that 
without protest ? His right hon. Friend 
would be the very last man to sanction 
an injustice of that kind. If this annual 
sum was spent by the school that he had 
mentioned they would not even then be 
entitled to the sums of money which his 
right hon. Friend’s Minute promised, 
because the Minute said the funds were 
to be paid only so far as available. It 
was quite absurd to suppose that they 
could assent to anything of the kind. 
Nobody desired that outlying country 
schools should be in any way starved or 
ill-used. His right hon. Friend had 
given no practical encouragement what- 
ever to the complete and temperate 
argument of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lanarkshire in favour of having 
local control, The system proposed was 
not a good system, and the proper 
method was to, as in Wales, allot to the 
localities their sum of money and allow 
them to spend it. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said that not a 
penny of the sum should he paid until 
another Minute had been issued. 


Mr. R. T. REID said that, so far as he 
was concerned, if the money was not 
paid in the meantime, and the Minute 
was laid on the Table, he would be 
content. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not, however, given any practical promise 
that he would adopt the scheme of his 
hon. Friend. 
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Sir M.J.STEWART (Kirkeudbright) 
said, he wished to supplement the remarks 
of his hon, Friend who had just sat down 
in regard to this very important matter, 
It was practically life and death to 
secondary education in his particular 
part of Scotland. They were really 
interested in attaining better education. 
The endowments of their high schools 
were very small, and the obligations 
were very great. Almost every school 
differed, because their endowments differed, 
and they would be utterly ruined if some- 
thing was not done to raise this very low 
fee of £3. He urged the right hon. 
Gentleman to take every school into 
consideration in order that he might 
perfect the scheme. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for his answer, aud 
trusted he would make every effort to 
bring this scheme more in unison with 
the actual requirements of the day. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) thought 
it would be a pity if the right hon. 
Gentleman were to leave the House with- 
out a clear expression of opinion from 
the Scotch Members on two points. The 
whole mischief which had been com- 
plained of arose from the fact that some 
gentleman sitting in Whitehall was 
undertaking to manage the whole educa- 
tional affairs in Scotland. That was a 
thing they should not submit to. They 
should have no interference from White- 
hall from anybody, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the Local Authorities 
should have complete control over this 
work. Again, he could not imagine any 
principle more absurd and bad than this 
principle of capitation based upon a 
reduction of fees. They did not want a 
reduction of fees. Those who could pay 
the fees ought to pay them; and if pro- 
vision were made for the poor children, it 
should be made by bursaries to the poor 
children, and not by a reduction of fees 
to those who could afford them. 


*Sirn CHARLES DALRY MPLE (Ips- 
wich) wished to know whether the Minute 
was withdrawn or not ? The County and 
Burgh Committees were making inquiries, 
and he thought it would have been decent 
to have waited for their Report before 
discarding the Minute. He thought it 
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would be important that these Committees 
should continue in existence to be the 
local advisers of the Department in 
future. He trusted he was right in sup- 
posing that the Minute had not been 
withdrawn. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Minute 
is not withdrawn. 

Stir JAMES FERGUSSON: Is 
that paragraph in line A in the Minute 
to stand and to be a hard and fast line ? 

Srr G. TREVELYAN: What I 
said was that not one penny of public 
money should be granted till another 
Minute had been laid before Parliament. 


Mr. HALDANE said, as he under- 
stood the matter, his right hon. Friend 
did not withdraw this Minute. He 
understood, however, that not a penny 
of the public money dealt with by this 
Minute should be expended under it, but 
that anew Minute should be framed in 
the Scotch Office and laid before the 
House, a sufficient opportunity being 
given for discussing it. On that under- 
standing it seemed to him that his right 
hon. Friend had made a reasonable con- 
cession to Scotch opinion on the subject, 
and one with which they might all be 
satisfied. 


*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
met the Motion in a very candid manner, 
and the concession, if he rightly under- 
stood it, was very nearly all they could 
expect. He therefore very gladly ac- 
cepted the concession, and asked for leave 
to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NON-PAYMENT OF RATES (SCOTLAND) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 


Moved for, 

“ Return of the number of Rated Inhabitants 
in each Burgh and County in Scotland whose 
names were omitted from the Parliamentary, 
Municipal, or County Rolls in consequence of 
Non-payment of Parochial, Municipal, or County 
Rates in the years 1891 and 1892.” — (Mr. 
Renshaw.) 


Motion agreed to. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
written a letter saying that this Return 
was opposed. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: When I put the 
Question the right hon. Gentleman did 
not oppose it, and there was no opposi- 
tion to the Return, which was agreed to. 





Sanitary Districts 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 


Considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


COINAGE (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 221.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
(METROPOLITAN LESSEES),. 

Copy ordered, “ of the Circular issued 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
their Metropolitan lessees, with reference 
to the transfer of the reversionary 
interest in the property to the lessees.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


SANITARY DISTRICTS (ACCOMMODATION 
FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES). 
Return ordered, “ showing the area and 
population according to the last Census 
of every Urban and Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict in England and Wales, and also 
showing, as regards every such District 
and every Port Sanitary District in 
England and Wales, whether the Sanitary 
Authority had on or before the 31st day 
of December 1892, made special pro- 
vision for any accommodation of the 
nature of an Isolation Hospital (other 
than in connection with Workhouses) for 
cases of Infectious Disease arising in 
their District, and, if so, giving the 
following further particulars :— 

1. Whether the accommodation has 
been provided (a) by the Sanitary 
Authority independently ; (b) by 
the Sanitary Authority in combina- 
tion with other authorities as a Joint 
Hospital Board ; (ec) by the Sani- 
tary Authority in combination with 
other authorities under section 131 
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of “ The Public Health Act, 1875”; 
or whether the Sanitary Authority 
have made any agreement or arrange- 
ment for the admission of patients 
into hospitals belonging to other 
Local Authorities or to private 
Bodies. 

2. Where the accommodation has been 
provided by the Sanitary Authority 
independently or in combination 
with other Authorities ; (a) descrip- 
tion and area of site, where situated ; 
(b) whether the Hospital has been 
erected on plans approved by the 
Local Government Board ; or whe- 
ther it was a Workhouse Hospital 
transferred to the Sanitary Authority 
with the Board’s sanction. 

3. The date since which the accom- 
modation has been available ; 

4. The number of beds available ; 

5. Whether there is separate accom- 
modation (a) for the Sexes ; (b) for 
different diseases in separate pavi- 
lions, and, if so, for how many 
diseases; (c) and special accom- 
modation for Smal! Pox Patients ; 

6. The number of cases treated in the 
Hospital during each of the five 
years, 1888 to 1892, inclusive, dis- 
tinguishing Small Pox, Scarlet 
Fever, Typhus, Enteric Fever, 
Diphtheria, and other Diseases ; 

7. The rate of charge, if any, made 
for maintenance of patients ; 

8. The amounts received from patients 
in each of the five years 1888 to 
1892 inclusive ; 

9. The cost of (a) site; (b) hospital 
buildings ; 

10. Whether such cost has been met 
(a) out of moneys raised by means 
of loans ; or (b) out of current rates, 
or otherwise than by means of 
loans ; 

11. The cost of maintenance of 
Hospital for each of the five years 
1888 to 1892, inclusive ; 

12, Ambulance, nature of ; 

13. Disinfecting apparatus, nature of ; 

14. The arrangements for Medical 
Attendance.” — (Mr. Johnson- 
Ferguson.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Two o'clock, 


“46 the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 28th February 1893. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL.—(No. 6.) 


REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuex.) : My Lords, I have to pro- 
pose several Amendments that are really 
little more than verbal, changing the 
numbers of the sections, and bringing 
them into accordance with the general 
provisions in the body of the Bill. 

Further Amendments made ; and Bill 
to be read 3 on Thursday next. 


COLONTAL BILLS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in moving 


~ That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for a Return of the names of Bills 
passed by both Houses of the Legislature in 
Colonies possessing responsible Government to 
which Her Majesty has not given Her Assent ; 
showing in each case whether the principle 
contained in such measure is or is not at the 
present date law in the Colony,” 


said, he had put down the notice on the 
Paper for this Return, because, although 
it was unquestioned that Her Majesty 
had the 
passed by the Colonial Legislatures, it 


power to disallow measures 
might be interesting at this time and 


under present circumstances to their 
Lordships, and to the public generally, to 
learn how far the instructions given by 
Her Majesty on the advice of Ministers 
who commanded the confidence of the 
Imperial Parliament as to withholding 
Her Assent to any Bill maintained the 
unquestioned and unquestionable supre- 
macy of the Imperial Prerogative intact. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Srexcer): My 
Lords, I am authorised by my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess the Secretary 
for the Colonies (the Marquess of Ripon) 
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to say he has no objection to the Return 
which the noble Lord has just asked for, 
Motion agreed to. 
Address for— 


“Return of the names of Bills passed by both 
Houses of the Legislature in Colonies possessing 
responsible Government to which Her Majesty 
has not given Her Assent; showing in each 
case whether the principle contained in such 
measure is or is not at the present date law in 
the colony.”"—( The Earl of Onslow.) 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 10.) 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, and discharged. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES (CON- 

SOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.}].—(No, 11.) 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, and discharged. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, to Thursday 
next, a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


NWOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th February 1893, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
THAMES WATERMEN AND LIGHTER- 
MEN BILL (by Order.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney), in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time upon this day 
six months, said : There are three Bills be- 
fore the House dealing with this subject. 
Two of the Bills are called the Water- 
menand Lightermen and the Bargeowners’ 
Liability Bills. Those Bills were brought 
in last year in the month of February, 
They passed the Standing Orders Com- 


mittee, and were referred to a Select 
Committee. The Committee had a great 


many sittings, and the result was that 
the matter which so interested the water- 
men and lightermen was conceded. But 
owing to that Parliament ceasing to exist 
the Bill was allowed to lapse and had to be 
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revived this Session. I was advised that 
when this Bill was revived I should bring 
forward the identical Bill which was 
brought forward last year, and which 
went before the Committee. I have doue 
so, and I also brought forward the 
Bargeowners Bill. These Bills treat of 
exactly the same matter as the Thames 
Watermen and Lightermen Bill, which 
has now been brought in by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Wandsworth, and the 
hon. Baronet the ex-Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Member for the City. I must point 
out that the Watermen’s and Lightermen’s 
Company is a corporate body in the City 
of London, whose funds are mainly sup- 
ported by watermen and lightermen of 
the River Thames. Out of a total income 
of £2,683, the men contribute no less a 
sumthan£1,611. Butthe Watermen’sand 
Lightermen’s Company put down their 
annual income as £2,682, whereas there 
is a sum of money amounting to 
£376, received as dividends on Stock 
which they have added to their annual 
income. This Bill is now brought for- 
ward as a Private Bill by the Water- 
men’s and Lightermen’s Company. As 
a matter of fact, we know what a very 
expensive matter it is to bring forward 
a Private Bill, but this Bill is actually 
brought forward in order, if possible, to 
kill the Watermen and Lightermen Bill 
and the Bargeowners Bill, which were 
really passed through Committee last 
year. We feel it a great shame that 
after having gone through the great 
trouble of a Committee, that having 
heard evidence, which we did for many 
days together, and after having done all 
we possibly could to get what the men 
most needed—namely, arepresentation on 
the Committee which was conceded, we feel 
it a great shame that these gentlemen 
who represent the City of London should 
come down to the House and endeavour 
to kill the Watermen and Lightermen 
Bill and Bargeowners Bill. I must 
state that when that Bill went through 
Committee the Watermen’s and Lighter- 
men’s Company employed eminent 
counsel to oppose it. They went to 
enormous expense, and I must add that 
they opposed the Bill with considerable 
bitterness. But, notwithstanding that, 
we succeeded in all we went for, and we 
do feel that it is a great pity that there 
is no law by which a lapsed Bill can be 
revived ia order that we might go back to 
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the Committee just as we left it, and so 
make law of what has been really decided 
by the Committee. I say that this Bill 
has been brought forward at an enormous 
expense, from money subscribed by these 
watermen and lightermen in order to kill 
the Bargeowners Bill. Ali I want is 
to have the Biil referred to the same 
Committee that dealt with the Water- 
men and Lightermen’s Bill and the Barge- 
owners Bill. I shall not take a division 
on it. If that is conceded we shall be 
protected and our rights will be maintained, 
namely, that our watermen and lighter- 
men will then have the representation on 
the Committee they desire. 

*Mr.STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) : I desire to second 
the Motion which has been made by the 
hon. Member for Stepney, not from any 
desire to give the promoters trouble, but 
to give time for an understanding to be 
arrived at between them and the barge- 
men and lightermen, who desire some 
amendments in their interests to be 
introduced into the Bill. I believe that 
if the Bill be not read a second time 
such an understanding will be arrived at, 
and would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Stepney to press the question to a 
division. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now ” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
six months.”"—(Mr. Wootton Isaacson.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
simply contented myself with the desire 
to save the time of the House when I 
moved the Bill without explanation. 
I thought my hon. Friend when he rose 
was going to support my Bill, but he has 
referred to other Bills, and I submit that 
they are not now before the House and 
cannot be discussed. I should like to make 
a simple statement asto what this Bill is. 
The Watermen’s Company is a very old 
company, some hundreds of years old, to 
whom was committed in 1859 by Statute 
certain duties as to the registration of 
craft on the River Thames. They have 
to register, and have done their best to 
fulfil those obligations and duties. The 
Thames Conservancy made certain regu- 
lations as to craft in the River 
Thames, one of which was that all craft 
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of over 50 tons burden should be 
navigated in that part of the Thames 
which was under the jurisdiction by two 


watermen. But, in consequence of not 
knowing what tons meant, and the 


company not having power to enforce an 
accurate return, many vessels became 
registered as under 50 tons which ought 
to have been registered as over 50 tons, 
thereby evading the regulation of the 
Thames Conservancy, and endangering 
life and property. Then, as to their 
boats, there was no restriction as to the 
number to be carried, They were not in 
such a state as this company was to en- 
force restrictions. It is simply to re- 
medy this insufficiency of powers that 
this Bill is now placed before the House. 
It does not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the rights of the watermen. 
I represent one of the largest riparian 
constituencies, and am able to speak with 
knowledge on this subject. The pre- 
sent Bill repeals three or four of the 
clauses of the Act of 1859, and substi- 
tutes for them improved regulations for 
the enforcement of the intention of the 
Legislature in the Act of 1859. It 
would be improper for me on the 


Second Reading to go into the details by | 


which that arrangement is to be effecte: 
but I do submit to the House that it 
the most proper course for this Bill to be 
referred to a Committee in the ordinary 
way. The hon. Member says it ought 
to be referred to the same Committee as 
the other Bills. Weil, when that Com- 
mittee is proposed it will be time 
enough to propose that it be referred to 
them, but how it is possible to refer this 
Bill to a Committee on another Bill that 
is not in existence I do not understand, 
I press the Second Reading of the Bill. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : 
These Bills have just passed the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. The very 
clauses that are in this Bill are identical 
with those that are in the Bargeowners 
Bill, and there is no necessity for this 
company, with so small an income—two- 
thirds of which is supplied by the men 
themselves—to bring this Bill forward. 
*Mr. J. W. MELLOR (York, W.R., 
Sowerby): I am very glad to hear that 
my hon. Friend does not wish to take a 
Division on the subject, because having 
looked at the Bill, and having heard his 
reason for the course he has taken, 
I have come to the conclusion 
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that there is no reason why the Bill 
should not go to a Committee in the or- 
dinary way. The hon. Member who 
moved the Second Reading has shown that 
it is not intended to do any harm to any- 
body, but that it is merely intended to 
carry out the provisions of the Thames 
Conservancy Act, 1859. At the present 
time the company have no means of 
knowing whether the particulars given 
to them with regard to the craft are ac- 
curate or not. Now, I think that is a 
state of things that requires some remedy, 
but what I rose for at the present time 
was to say that I hope the House will 
send this Bill to a Committee. Then 
my hon. Friend might ask to have the 
two Bills he has alluded to referred 
to the same Committee, but I hope he 
will not interfere with this Bill at the 
present stage. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the 
Gentleman withdraw the Motion ? 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : Pro- 
vided they go to the same Committee. 
Mr. KIMBER: I assent to no such 
condition. 


hon. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: In 
that case I will divide on it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is a fact that 15 
clerks in the Liverpool Post Office have 
been punished for bringing tertain official 
irregularities under the notice of the 
Postmaster General ; whether the officers 
in question will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of proving the charges alleged to 
be false, by reference to officials docu- 
ments; whether the irregularities were 
submitted in response to an order of the 
Postmaster General ; and whether, under 
the circumstances, he will reconsider his 
decision ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ARNOLD Moncey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The facts are not quite accurately stated 
in the question of the hon. Member. I 
regret to say that I was compelled to 
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punish the sorting clerks referred to for 
bringing forward grave charges which 
could not be substantiated, and for adopt- 
ing a mode of procedure which is irregular. 
I have no intention of altering my de- 
cision. 


THE BOTLEY STRAWBERRY TRADE. 

Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, Petersfield) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
strawberry trade at Botley and its neigh- 
bourhood in Hampshire is seriously 
threatened by the increase of rates of the 
South Western Railway, especially for 
the carriage of empties ; and whether he 
will take steps to compel the company to 
revert to their former rates ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : 
My right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade has asked me to 
answer the questions addressed to him 
to-day. The President of the Board of 
Trade has received a complaint from the 
strawberry trade at Botley and neigh- 
bourhood as regards the increase of rates 
on the South-Western Railway. He is 
in communication with the Company 
through the Railway Association on the 
subject. There is no power to compel 
the Company to revert to their former 
rates. 


BARGES IN THE THAMES ESTUARY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the frequent loss of life on the 
estuary of the Thames through the 
running down of Essex barges by 
steamers ; and whether he will consider 
the expediency of extending Rule 15 
(Conservancy: bye-laws) to Gravesend, 
and applying to it passenger steamers 7 

Mr. BURT: Details of all collisions 
resulting in loss of life are given in the 
Appendices to the Wreck Abstracts 
which are annually presented to Parlia- 
ment. No loss of life was reported 
during the five years ended in June last 
from the running down of barges belong- 
ing to Essex in the estuary of the 
Thames, either above or below Graves- 
eud, Two barges trading with places in 
Essex, but belonging elsewhere, were, 
during the same period, run into below 
Gravesend, resulting in the loss of two 
lives, and two barges of the same de- 
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scription and employment were run 
into above Gravesend, also _ result- 
ing in the loss of two lives, 
The Thames Conservancy have full 
and exclusive power to make rules 
for the navigation of the Thames, and 
the Board of Trade have no authority to 
extend their existing rules. 


SECOND DIVISION CIVIL SERVICE 
CLERKS, 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will either state or give a 
Return of the number of Second Division 
Clerks of the Civil Service promoted to 
the Ist Division or to higher posts during 
the last 10 years, stating the promotions 
to each office respectively ; the total 
number of appointments made during the 
same period to the Ist Division ; and the 
number of recommendations fer promo- 
tion of Second Division Clerks received 
during the same period from the proper 
departments and not acted on ? 

*Tne SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
I am prepared to give the information 
asked for in the first two paragraphs for 
the period during which the present 
system of Civil Service organisation has 
been in force—namely, from Septem- 
ber 10, 1888, the date of the second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments. The number of ap- 
pointments of Second Division Clerks to 
the Upper Division and to higher posts 
since that date has been as follows, 
namely :— Admiralty, 17; Board of 
Trade, 3; Bankruptey Department, 6 ; 
Patent Office, 1 ; Chief Secretary’s Office 
(Ireland) 4; Customs, 2; Fishery Board 
for Scotland, 1; Inland Revenue, 50; 
Irish Land Commission, 2; Local Go- 
vernment Board (England), 5; Local 
Government Board (Ireland), 1 ; Publie 
Works Office (Ireland), 7; Science and 
Art Department, |; Secretary for Scot- 
laud’s Office, 1; Valuation Office, Dub- 
lin, 6; War Office, 1; Woods and 
Forests Office, 1 ;—total, 109. Iassume 
that the object of the second paragraph 
is to ascertain the number of appoint- 
ments from outside the service by the 
scheme of open competition known as 
Class L., and excluding those examina- 
tious in which technical knowledge is re- 
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quired. The number of appointments so 
made since September 10, 1888, is 18. 
Only one recommendation for promotion 
from the Second Division to the Upper 
Division under the Orders in Council has 
been refused, and that only pending a 
revision of the establishment of the De- 
partment. I cannot find that more than 
five applications from depsrtments for 
the creation of staff posts of the Second 
Division have not been acted on, the 
reason being that the Treasury have not 
been satisfied that a case for the creation 
of the posts had been made out. 


THE JUDGES’ ASSIZE PROPOSALS. 

Mr. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether Her Majesty's 
Government have taken, or will in the 
present Session take, steps to carry into 
effect all, or some, and which of the 
Resolutions of the Council of Judges of 
the Supreme Court submitted in July last 
to the Secretary of State with their 
Report, that it would be expedient to 
make such amendments in the Judica- 
ture Acts and otherwise may be 
necessary for giving effect to the Resolu- 
tions aforesaid ; and whether Her 
Majesty's Government will deeline toe 
«udopt such of the Resolutions as relate 
to the abolition of civil assizes in any 
and which of the county towns of 
England and Wales, where they have 
heretofore been holden ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


as 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): Answering the 
second part of the hon. Member's 


question first, it is practically impossible, 
in the face of the strong and general feel- 
ing which has been manifested against 
the proposal, to ask Parliament to adopt 
the scheme for the abolition of civil 
assizes in any of the county towns. 
That being so, it has become very diffi- 
eult to determine how to proceed with 
the recommendation of the learned 
Judges, which their Lordships expressly 
declared to be, to a great extent, founded 
upon the adoption of that scheme. The 
Lord Chancellor, however, has the matter 
under consideration, and expects to be 
soon in a position to propose legislation 
in respect of those parts of the Judges’ 
Report for which the Government may be 
responsible. All those parts of the 
Report which deal with practice and pro- 
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cedure, or with arrangements for judicial 
sittings, are within the power of the 
Judges themselves, as a body or through 
their Rule Committee. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is in communication with them on 
the subject, and hopes shortly to bring 
some proposals before the Rule Com- 
mittee, 


IRISH LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the attendance to the rocks and 
isles on the south coast of Ireland light- 
houses is better now than when performed 
by the local contractors; what is the 
difference in the expenditure between 
the steamer employed now and the 
former attendance by local contractors ; 
whether a promise was given that the 
Tearaght, the Skellip, Rock-a-Bill, 
Beeves Rock, and the Maiden’s Rocks 
should be made relieving — stations ; 
whether he is aware that families have 
to live on these places for three or four 
years without education or divine 
worship ; and whether the promise with 
respect to these rocks will now be ful- 
filled 7 

Mr. BURT: The attendance by 
steamer costs more than twice what it did 
when undertaken by local contractors, 
but it is far more regularly and efficiently 
performed than by their small sailing 
luggers. Whilst the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights do not appear to have made 
such a promise as is implied in the ques- 
tion, they are alive to the desirability of 
making some of their more exposed light- 
houses relief stations. The men usually 
stay at a station for the length of time 
mentioned. The question of providing 
facilities for education and ehureh attend- 
anee for the families of those who are 
employed on rock lighthouses which are 
not relieving stations is one of much 
difficulty, but the Commissioners state 
that these points are taken into conside- 
ration on all occasions as much as is con- 
sistent with the interests of the Service. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : The hon. Mem- 
ber says the expense of the attendance by 
steamer is more than double; upon 
whom does the extra burden fall ? 

Mr. BURT: I am not prepared to 
answer that question. If the hon. and 
learned Member wishes for any supple- 
mental information I will ask him to put 
his question down, 
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SAFETY LAMPS FOR COAL MINERS. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Man- 
chester, S.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been directed to a new modification of 
the Ashworth - Hepplethwaite - Gray 
safety lamp for coal miners, invented by 
Professor Clowes of the Nottingham 
University College, by means of which 
the presence of traces of fire damp 
hitherto incapable of detection can be 
estimated ; and whether, in view of the 
great importance of this discovery as 
tending to diminish the risks to human 
life attending the getting of coal, he will 
instruct Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of 
Coal Mines to have this new lamp 
thoroughly tested, and if found to be 
successful, he will see that it is intro- 
duced into general use by firemen and 
others engaged in testing the air of coal 
mines ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, my attention 
has been cailed to the safety lamp in- 
vented by Professor Clowes ; it has been 
referred to the Mines Inspectors, and is 
at present under investigation by them. 


CLOGHER HEAD PIER. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Louth, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that £19,251 
has been expended on the construction of 
a pier at Clogher Head, County Louth, 
contributed partly by the locality and 
partly by the Treasury, and that, owing 
to deviations from the original plans 
approved of by the Board of Works, the 
pier is now practically useless, the Go- 
vernment will fulfil the promise of their 
predecessors, made March 10th, 1892, to 
make a further grant, and add 80 feet to 
present pier ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The available 
balance under the Fishery Piers Act of 
1883 is already appropriated to other 
works, but as soon as these are finished 
and the amount accruing from repayments 
under the Act reaches a sum sufficient 
to warrant the commencement of the 
“cant” at the end of the Clogher Head 
Pier, alluded to in my _ predecessor's 
answer of the 10th March, 1892, that 
work will be proceeded with, 
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WOOLWICH ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the fact that foremen of the 
Ordnance Department at Woolwich and 
the other stations are paid for overtime 
while those at outlying stations are not 
paid ; whether foremen who may be 
called upon to perform special duty when 
the stores are closed are paid at some 
stations and not at others; and what is 
the limit of time for which a foreman 
may be called upon to do ordinary 
business without pay after the ordinary 
business hours ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): Foremen of the Ordnance 
Store Department at Woolwich are paid 
on a daily rate, which carries with it 
pay for overtime. Foremen at out 
stations have weekly wages, v hich do 
not carry overtime payment. There is 
no limit of time during which a foreman 
may be called on to work. 

Mr. HANBURY: What does the 
hon, Gentleman mean by not “ carrying” 
overtime ? 

Mr. WOODALL: A foreman on day 
wage is entitled to overtime; one on 
weekly wage is not. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he can 
state the particular patents, with their 
official description and the names of the 
patentees, in connection with the new 
magazine rifle, in respect of which 
awards of money have been made or 
offered ; and what was the particular 
amount in the case of each of such 
patents ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The _ British 
Magazine Rifle Company have been 
awarded a royalty of 2s. per arm up to 
509,000 arms (£50,000 in all) in full 
discharge of all claims under all the 
patents owned by the Company which 
affect the Lee-Metford rifle; but no 
special amount was fixed with regard to 
any particular patent. The patents held 
by the Company, and thus referred to, 
were one of 1879 in the name of Mr. 
W. R. Lake; one of 1887 taken out 
by James P. Lee; and three of 1887 
and one of 1888 in the name of Joseph 
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James Speed. In addition to these, a 
payment of £1,000 has been offered in 
connection with a patent of 1890 stand- 
ing in the names of Frederick James 
Penn and John Deeley. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it not a fact 
that Speed, in respect of whose patent 
payment has been made to these people, 
is a foreman at Enfield ? 

Mr. WOODALL : Speed is in the 
employ of the War Department. 
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Mr. HANBURY: On the Army 
Estimates I shall call attention to the 
payments made in respect of these 
patents. 


THE POST OFFICE AND BANK CHEQUES, 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether a bank which acts for the Post 
Office in any town where there is not 
any branch of the Bank of England has 
any right to charge a commission for 
cashing a Bank of England cheque sent 
down by the Post Office Authorities toa 
depositor in the Post Offiee Savings 
Bank in that place in payment of a 
deposit withdrawn. 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not in a 
position to answer the general question 
of the hon. Member, but if he will 
acquaint me with the circumstances of 
the case which he has in his mind, I 
will have the case looked into, 


THE INDIA OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Seeretary 
of State for India whether an Official 
Report on the cost of the India Office 
Establishment was compiled in or about 
1885 by Colonel Conway Gordon ; 
whether Colonel Conway Gordon made 
any proposals for reducing the Home 
Charges of the Indian Government ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will cause 
the Report to be laid upon the Table ? 


*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
Russe, North Beds.) : Major Conway 


Gordon compiled at Simla, in the year 
1883, a work entitled: Notes on the 
Accounts of the Home Treasury of the 
Government of India from 1851-2 to 
1883-4. It was intended to deal with 
the whole subject of the Home Charges, 
including those for the India Office 
Establishment; but as the work was 
never completed—as the subject of the 
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Home Charges has been very carefully 
considered since then by the Secretary of 
State in Council, in communication with 
the Government of India, as most of 
Colonel Conway Gordon's suggestions 
had been either anticipated, or have since 
been acted upon, or are now out of date, 
and as the incomplete work consists of 
three folio volumes, the Secretary of 
State does not consider that any ad- 
vantage would be gained by laying it 


upon the Table. 


Rate Collectors, 


THE POLICE AS RATE COLLECTORS, 

Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the practice of some Magistrates in Ire- 
land of refusing to address warrants for 
the levying of poor rates to the Con- 
stabulary as provided by Statute, whether 
the attention of the Magistrates has been 
directed to the unanimous judgment of 
the Exchequer Division in Ireland in the 
ease of the Queen (Jones) v. Barry (re- 
ported in 23 Irish Law Times Reports, 
page 28), where it was held— 

“That the execution of such warrants is 
now cast upon the police and not upon the 
complainant ;” 


and to the further case, re Presentments 
of the Baronies of Forth and Rathvilly 
(23 Irish Law Times Reports, p. 33), 
where it was held by Mr. Justice O’Brien 
on circuit that— 

“Warrants issued by justices for the cole 

lection of county cess, in pursuance of section 
152 of the Grand Jury Act, should be addressed 
to the sub-inspector or the head constable of 
Constabulary, or other person, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 25, Sub-Section 
2, of the Petty Sessions Act, and not to the 
barony cess collector.” 
And as the identical sections of the Acts 
of Parliament govern the collection of 
county cess and poor rate, whether in- 
structions will be issued to the Magis- 
trates that in future when so required 
they are to address such warrants to the 
Constabulary ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor ey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): As regards the judgments 
referred to in the question of the hon, 
Member, I have to observe that in a case 
of more recent date the Court of Queen’s 
Bench refused to grant a mandamus to 
compel the Magistrates to issue such 
warrants to the police. It is open to the 
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collectors to proceed by distress or other 
process of law, and Government entertain 
a strong opinion as to the expediency of 
the police being used for the purpose of 
collecting public taxes. The collectors 
are paid a poundage for the collection, and 
it is obviously right in principle that they 
who are primarily responsible, and are 
paid for the work, should ineur the 
burden of executing the warrants. 


THE EDENDERRY LAND APPEALS. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when an Irish 
Land Sub-Commission last held a sitting 
in the Edenderry Union ; and when they 
intend doing so again ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The last sitting 
was in January, 1892, and the Land 
Commission expect to hold another 
Court in the course of the next few 
months, 


CONDITIONS OF GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 

sury whether the Board of Works in 

Dublin will require contractors to comply 

with and adhere to the terms of the 

House of Commons Resolution, to pay 

fair wages, work regular hours, and em- 
ploy legitimate labour ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : As I stated, in 
answer to a similar question by the hon. 
Member on the 21st instant, the Board of 
Works provide in all their contracts for 
compliance with the terms of the Resolu- 
tion of the 13th February, 1891. 


IRISH MAIL IRREGULARITIES. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General how 
often during the three months ending 31st 
January, 1893, the Irish mail train leav- 
ing Euston at 8.20 p.m. has left Crewe 
at 12 o'clock midnight for Holyhead ; 
and how often during the same period the 
postal train leaving Euston at 8.30 p.m. 
has arrived at Crewe up to time ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : In answer to the 
first paragraph, I have to say that the 
trains in question were not working well 
during the period referred to. The Irish 
mail train leaving Euston at 8.20 p.m. 
left Crewe at 12 o’clock midnight for 
Holyhead only five times during the three 
months. On 57 occasions, however, 
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during the same period it left within 10 
minutes of the appointed time. In answer 
to the second paragraph, the down special} 
mail train reached Crewe at the appointed 
time on three occasions only during the 
period, but on 61 occasions the train 
arrived within 10 minutes of the time. 
The period specified happens to be the 
one during which the weather is most 
unfavourable for railway service, and 
the delay indicated was largely due to 
unavoidable causes. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to look into 
this matter at some other period ? Our 
experience is that the delays are constant 
and not confined to a particular season. 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am in commu- 
nication with the Company on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I shall call 
attention to the matter on another occa- 
sion. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM CALLAGHAN. 


Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Beard of 
Trade if he would state the grounds on 
which the Board have declined to act 
upon the recommendation of the Irish 
Lights Board, and grant William Calla- 
ghan, light keeper, full pension upon his 
services from 1848; whether the full 
pension has been granted in other cases 
quite similar ; and whether his case will 
be reconsidered ? 

Mr. BURT: Although William 
Callaghan was employed by the Irish 
Lights Board as a painter previous to 
1859, it was only in that year that he 
entered the permanent service of the 
Commissioners as assistant light-keeper 
and became entitled to pension. There 
are, I believe, some cases in which 
temporary service under the Irish Lights 
Board has been allowed to count for 
pension, but the fact that the service 
was of a temporary character was not 
within the knowledge of the Board of 
Trade when such pensions were being 
considered. 


INDIAN POLICE ASSISTANT INSPECTOR- 
SHIPS. 

Str SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether it is to be understood that 
the candidates, who are called for by the 
Secretary of State’s announcement that 
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10 appointments to Assistant Inspector- 
ships in the Indian Police will be filled 
up by open competition in June next, 
will be treated on the same footing as 
regards pay, pension, and furlough as 
men who are to be appointed in India by 
the Local Governments ; how many of 
the latter it is intended to appoint ; and 
whether the latter are to be Europeans, 
and are to pass any special examination 
before appointment in the subjects re- 
quired by the notice issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners; and, if 
not, why it is necessary that candidates 
from this country should pass examina- 
tions in literary and scientific subjects 
while others are selected in India by 
nomination ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
candidates recruited in this country will 
be on the same footing as to pension and 
furlough as those recruited in India; 
their pay will be substantially similar, 
but at present the salaries of the latter 
vary in the different Provinces. The 
number of candidates to be nominated in 
India by the Local Governments will be 
fixed from time to time according to the 
requirements of the Service, and as yet 
the Secretary of State has no information 
as to the number to be thus appointed in 
any given year. They will have to pass 
a strict educational test, but the subjects 
of examination are not known in this 
country. The system of open com- 
petition for the recruitment in this 
country has been adopted, after careful 
consideration, and on the recommendation 
of the Government of India, as the best 
in the interest of the Public Service. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SCOTCH 
FISHERY BOARD. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): I beg to ask the Seeretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to a letter signed Frank S. Russell, 
which appeared in The Times of 14th 
February containing a grave charge 
against the Chairman of the Scottish 
Fishery Board; whether he is aware 
that this charge was explicitly made in 
leading articles in The Scotsman news- 
paper of 16th and 20th December, 1892, 
and has never been contradicted by that 
gentleman; and whether it is intended 
to take proceedings against the publishers 
of The Scotsman, or Colonel Russell, or 
both, for promulgating a defamatory 
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libel against a public official; or in any 
other way to establish the falsehood of 
the charges publicly made against his 
good faith ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treve.yax, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : My attention was attracted 
by the charge made against the Chairman 
of the Fishery Board in a letter signed 
Frank S. Russell. That charge consisted 
inv the allegation that at a meeting of the 
Fishery Board the Chairman had sup- 
ported a certain view with regard to a 
question before the Board relating to 
trawling in the Moray Firth. Mr. 
Russell made his allegation on the 
authority of a member of the Board. 
The Fishery Board, like all other 
similarly constituted administrative 
bodies, holds its meetings in private, and 
all that passes there is confidential 
except the ultimate decision at which 
the Board arrive. For a member of the 
Fiskery Board to bring before the public 
what he states to have passed at the 
Board with the object of casting on a 


colleague a_ reflection, whether that 
colleague is the Chairman or not, is 


neither more or less in accordance with 
the rules observed in public business and 
publie life than if a member of the Board 
of Admiralty was to give his version of 
what passed in the confidence and 
privacy of the Board-room in order to 


attack a colleague. The allegation 
which Mr. Esslemont has denied—a 


denial whieh, as far as I am concerned, 
is absolutely conclusive—should never 
have been made; and that is all 1 have 
to say about it. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
last paragraph of the question ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In my 
opinion it ought not to have been put. 
The hon. Member has been connected 
with the Treasury, and knows the rules, 
customs, and proprieties attending the 
transaction of Public Business. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman make a 
searching inquiry as to how this matter 
came out ? 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.) : Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the Frank Russell referred to in the 
question is the Russell whom Mr. 
Esslemont severely defeated at the last 
General Election ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : 
reason to believe that it is. 


I have 


RURST CASTLE GARRISON. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether representations 
have been made from time to time to the 
War Office by the Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, as well as by the 
Chaplain and others at Hurst Castle, as 
to the absence of any proper place for 
holding divine service at that port for 
the garrison and coastguardsmen ; and 
whether it is his intention to provide this 
necessary accommodation during the 
present year ? 

*Mr. WOODALL : The case has been 
represented, but considering the pressing 
requirements of larger stations it has not 
been possible to provide funds for the 
service. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH SPAIN. 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he can give any information as to the 
prospects of a Commercial Treaty being 
arranged between this couniry and 
Spain ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: My 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. Official negotiations have not 
yet been commenced, but we understand 
that the Spanish Government will be 
prepared to take up commercial negotia- 
tions when the Cortes meet in April. 
In the meanwhile, British trade enjoys 
most favoured nation treatment in Spain. 


GIBRALTAR SANITARY BOARD. 

Cartais NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies what action has 
been taken by the Colonial Office in 
connection with the Petition of the 
Gibraltar ratepayers in reference to the 
Amended Ordinance constituting a new 
Sanitary Board for the Colony ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : My 
hon, Friend is aware that in dealing with 
this question Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot put out of consideration the fact 
of the peculiar position of Gibraltar as 
an important military fortress and coal- 
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ing station. But they have anxiously 
considered how far they could meet the 
views of the ratepayers in the matter of 
the Sanitary Board, and have now 
decided as follows :—To restore to the 
Grand Jury the privilege of nominating 
the panel from which the unofficial Com- 
missioners are to be chosen; to allow 
the Board the right of nominating their 
own Chairman ; to separate the offices 
of colonial engineer and engineer to the 
Sanitary Board, and to allow the Com- 
missioners to appoint their own engineer ; 
to abolish the power of the Governor in 
vetoing the construction of a work by 
the Board, and of requiring the Board to 
defray from the rates the cost of public 
works not executed by the Commis- 
sioners. Further, in future, the Colonial 
Secretary will cease to be a member of 
the Board. A Draft Ordinance embody- 
ing these concessions has been published 
in Gibraltar in the usual course, prepara- 
tory to its becoming law on March 10, 
In view of these substantial concessions, 
Her Majesty’s Government feel justified 
in expecting that the representatives of 
the ratepayers will cordially co-operate 
in carrying out the important duties 
entrusted to the Sanitary Board. 


IRISH PRISON CONTRACTS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg ‘*o ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury will he explain 
why, notwithstanding that advertise- 
ments have been annually issued by the 
Irish Prisons Board inviting the supply 
of prison services, certain contracts have 
for many years been given to the same 
firm, although other tenders have been 
handed in; and whether any steps are 
taken to test the relative merits of the 
samples ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The General 
Prisons Board inform me they are not 
aware to what contracts reference is 
made. The firms from whom tenders 
are accepted vary much from year to 
year, and in all cases the contracts are 
decided on their merits. The relative 
merits of the samples are examined by 
the Board, aided, where desirable, by 
Reports from experts and the Governors 
of Prisons. 


THE BALTIMORE PIER. 
Mr. FIELD: 1 beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that the late Government pro- 
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mised to have a new pier built at Balti- 
more ; whether the present Government 
will allow the most successful mackerel 
fishery in Ireland to be injured by the 
want of such a pier; and whether the 
railway will be finished in time to be 
utilised for the spring fishing ? 

*Si J. T. HIBBERT: The late 
Government, so far as I can ascertain, 
made no such promise, and I have already 
explained that there are no funds avail- 
able under the Fishery Piers Acts for 
building a new pier. I have also stated 
already that the railway is expected to 
be available for fish traffic in time for 
the opening of the fishery season at the 
end of March. 

Mr. FIELD: Is it not a fact the 
Congested Districts Board promised the 
pier should be erected ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I ean find no 
such promise in any Papers at the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lerd 
of the Treasury say if this question is 
one which might be hopefully left to the 
proposed Irish Legislature ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


SCOTCH TEACHERS PENSIONS, 
Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 


Secretary for Scotland whether he has 
made arrangements with the Treasury to 
secure for the teachers in the public 
elementary schools in Scotland all the 
advantages in the matter of provision for 
old age or ill-health which may accrue to 
the teachers in England and Wales from 
the Resolution of the House of last 
Friday ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN: In the event 
of any legislation being proposed upon 
the lines of the Resolution carried on the 
24th February, the interests of Scotland 
will undoubtedly be kept in view. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Edueation what 
steps, if any, he has taken to place the 
Draft Charter to constitute the University 
of Wales before the President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation ; 
and whether he can give any assurance 
to the House as to the date when the 
proposition will be entertained ? 


{28 Fesruary 1893} 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): There has 
been no Petition presented to the Queen 
in Council for the grant of a Charter to 
constitute the University of Wales, so 
that no assurance on this subject can be 
given at present. 


CORN AVERAGES. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade what is the method at present 
observed for officially ascertaining the 
average price of British wheat; and 
whether, in determining the average 
price, any special precautions are taken 
against including sales of foreign wheat 
in the calculation ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The method 
by which the average price of British 
corn is obtained is fully explained in the 
official evidence given to the Select Com- 
mittee on Corn Averages in 1888, and to 
the Select Committee on Corn Sales last 
year, to which evidence the hon. Member 
will perhaps allow me to refer him. It 
would be difficult to explain the method 
satisfactorily within the limits of an 
answer to a question, It is a mis- 
demeanour to include in any Return corn 
which is not British corn, and the atten- 
tion of the Inspectors is specially called 
to the fact. 


BOGUS CLUBS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill this Session dealing with bogus 
clubs, which are mainly utilised for drink- 
ing purposes during illegal hours, but 
are not subject to supervisions nor 
penalties ? 


Turk CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer this question, As I said the 
other night, this is a question which it is 
very necessary to deal with. Whether 
or not it will be possible to legislate on 
the subject this Session I cannot at 
present say. 
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BENEFICES IN THE DIOCESE OF ST. 
ASAPH. 

Mr. KENYON : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he will consent 
to the Return, which appears on the 
Notice Paper of to-day, as to the nett 
value of Benefices in the Diocese of St. 
Asaph ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I do not quite 
understand why if Returns are made of 
the income or value of benefices in Wales 
this Return should be limited to St. 
Asaph. The case of the four dioceses is 
precisely parallel. But I have also to 
say that there is no Department of the 
Government which could undertake to 
supply the Return in the terms the hon. 
Member asks for. The gross value can 
be given, but the effect of depressing cir- 
cumstances upon the incomes of the 
clergy, and the alterations are not within 
the coguisance of any Department of the 
Government, and I am afraid that I 
could not undertake to supply them. 


THE HOME RULE BILM 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether under the provisions of 
the Government of Ireland Bill it is 
intended to prohibit the Judges of the 
High Court in Ireland, in actions heard 
before them, from determining whether 
any Irish Act or any provision thereof 
is beyond the powers of the Irish Legis- 
lature; and whether the said Judges 
would under the said Bill be bound to 
give effect to any such Act or provision, 
although it is in their opinion ultra 
vires ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question put to me by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman includes two perfectly distinet 
inquiries. ‘The answer to each of them is 
simply a brief “ No.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether your attention has 
been directed to the constant series of 
questions with regard to the Home Rule 
Bill, and whether it has not been the 
practice of the Chair in the past to dis- 
countenance questions as to the effect of 
any particular clause or any particular 
proposal in a Bill which has yet to come 
up for discussion in Committee ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I am not cognizant 
of any such rule having been laid down. 
But after what happened the other 
day, on the reply of a Minister, I 
feel my hands strengthened in declining 
to allow questions to be put on the 
Paper which refer to the details of a 
coming Bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: In consequence of 
that decision of the Chair, may I ask if 
the Prime Minister will postpone the 
Second Reading of the Bill till the 
country has had an opportunity of con- 
sidering it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I shall 
avail myself again of the brief but 
effective monosyllable which I just now 
used in my reply to the hon. and learned 
Member for the Dublin University, “ No.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN SUSSEX, 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hants, Ramsey) : 
I wish to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if it is a fact that on or 
about February 18 the veterinary adviser 
of the Board of Agriculture inspected 
some animals ona farm near Hastings 
and decided that they were suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease, and whether 
the same animals are still alive ? 

Mr. GARDNER: Yes, Sir, the facts 
are as stated in the question. I may add 
that it frequently happens that the 
slaughter of animals affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease is attended with 
greater risk of spreading the disease than 
the keeping of them alive under strict 
observation and in perfect isolation. I 
came to the conclusion that this would 
have been the case in the present 
instance. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : May I ask whether the right bon. 
Gentleman’s remark does not apply toa 
strictly limited number of eases ? I will 
also ask what steps have been taken to 
prevent the spread of the disease, and 
whether the Board are able in any way 
to account for the origin of the outbreak ? 

Mr. GARDNER: It has not been 
the uniform practice of the Board to 
slaughter and compensate in all cases of 
foot-and-mouth disease. We have no 
information at the present moment as to 
the origin of this outbreak. Every pre- 
caution possible to be taken has been 
taken on this occasion, and we have great 
hopes of being able to prevent the disease 
from spreading. 
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Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
Are we to understand from that reply it 
js the opinion of the Board of Agriculture 
that it would be a greater danger to the 
country to slaughter these animals than 
to keep them alive ? 


Mr. GARDNER: Under certain cir- 
cumstances. In this instance the animals 
are strictly isolated, and there would be a 
greater danger to the surrounding country 
through the slaughterer carrying the 
disease away from the building than 
there would be from keeping the animals 
alive. 


Sir R. PAGET : How does it occur 
that there is a greater danger attending 
the entrance of the slaughterer than of 
the Veterinary Inspector of the Board of 
Agriculture ? 


Mr. GARDNER: Those who go to 
these buildings at the present moment are 
strictly limited, and no one is allowed to 
enter except in special dress, 


Sir R. PAGET : Could the slaughterer 
not wear that dress ? 


[No answer was given. } 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Isit not the case that a further 
outbreak took place on the premises 
referred to, subsequent to the visit of the 
Inspector ? 


Mr. GARDNER: It is perfectly true 
that there were animals on the premises 
which subsequently became affected. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER : Did the further 


outbreak not oceur in a separate yard ? 


Mr. GARDNER: No; in the same 


yard, 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: My information 


does not agree with that. 


Mr. FELLOWES: May I ask whe- 
ther the time of year is not approaching 
when it is absolutely necessary that the 
farmers should have open markets, and 
whether, therefore, when an outbreak 
occurs the right hon. Gentleman will 
order the immediate slaughter of the 
animels ? 


Mr. GARDNER: The order for 
immediate slaughter has nothing to do 
with the opening of the markets, 


{28 Fesrvary 1893} 
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MOTIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE, 
RESOLUTION. 

Sr H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth) : My object in 
rising to-night is to call attention to the 
International Monetary Conference re- 
cently held at Brussels, and to move the 
Resolution :— 

“That in view of the growing divergence 
of value between gold and silver, and the serious 
evils resulting therefrom, this House urges Her 
Majesty's Government to use its utmost in- 
fluence to procure the re-assembly of the 
Monetary Conference, and to impress upon our 
representatives the immediate necessity of find- 
ing some effective remedy in concert with other 
nations.” 

Now, Sir, I wish to say at once that 
though I am a bimetallist, yet neither I, 
nor, I think, any of those who are acting 
with us on this occasion wish to assert 
that bimetallism is the only remedy for 
the evils of which we complain. Person- 
ally, I took up this monetary question as 
an entirely practical one. In February, 
1874, just 19 years ago, I was elected a 
Director of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company ; and everyone knows what 
terrible depression and disaster fell in the 
years following 1874 on the great trades 
and industries of the North-East of Eng- 
land. Not only the iron and coal and 
engineering, but also the woollen and 
worsted and linen trades, suffered great 
misfortunes ; and it was in endeavouring 
to find out the reason for these mis- 
fortunes, that I came to the conclusion 
that scarcity of gold and demonetization 
of silver were the chief causes of this 
depression, and that International bi- 
metallism would be the most effectual 
remedy. Still, we are perfectly ready to 
cousider any other plens that may be 
proposed, though we do not consider 


that up to this time any plan 
has been discovered which can in 
any way compare with bimetallism. 


Now, Sir, the question is not, and ought 
never to become, a Party one. The 
Resolution to-day is moved by a Liberal- 
Unionist, it is seconded by a supporter 
of the Prime Minister, a hostile Amend- 
ment is moved by another Liberal- 
Unionist and seconded by a Conserva- 
tive, so that it is in no sense a Party 
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question; and in any remarks I may 
have to address to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, I wish it to be understood that they 
are merely addressed to them not as the 
leaders of any particular Political Party, 
but because they happen to be for the time 
being the persons responsible for the action 
of England with regard to a re-assembly of 
the Conference, for the selection of the 
individuals who are to represent us 
at the Conference, and for the instruc- 
tions given to those _ individuals. 
Then, Sir, I must say one. word about 
bimetallism and protection. We have 
been accused of protection, I suppose on 
the principle of giving a dog a bad name. 
Bimetallism is not, and cannot be, in any 
way connected with protection, because 
in its very essence it is contrary to, and 
the exact opposite of, protection. Bi- 
metallism means equality, protection 
means inequality. What do you mean 
when you talk of protection in an 
economic sense ? You mean protecting 
a man against his competitors by making 
the law unequal : either you give him a 
bonus which you do not give the others, 
or you impose a duty on his competi- 
tors which is not imposed upon him; 
the inequality of the law is the only thing 
which gives him protection. Now, Sir, 
what is the meaning of international 
bimetallism ? It means that every man, 
woman, and child throughout the world 
would have not only equal, but exactly 
the same laws with regard to gold and 
silver mouey. We wish to see power 
given to every man, woman, and child in 
the world to take gold and silver to their 
Mint and to have it coined intolegal tender 
money. How can absolutely equal and 
identical laws give protection, when the 
only meaning of protection is inequality ? 
If absolute equality of treatment would 
be any benefit to English producers, this 
proves conclusively that they are treated 
unfairly and unequally now. It is, as our 
Friend the Member for Woodbridge 
Division of Suffolk said the other day, 
the case of the wolf and the lamb; we 
ask for absolute equality, and we are told, 
with sublime disregard of the truth, that 
we are wicked people, who are asking 
for protection, which means inequality. 
But, Sir, though bimetallism does not, and 
cannot, mean protection, yet the present 
system of gold monometallism induces 
other nations to increase or maintain high 
duties against us. And itdoes this in two 
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distinct ways : first, the scarcity of gold and 
consequent fall in prices has made the 
Continental nations add continually to 
their Customs Duties, so as to keep off 
foreign competition, and protect their 
producers as much as possible from the 
effect of the fall in prices ; and, secondly, 
it has induced them to keep up or increase 
their duties in order to protect their stock 
of gold. Professor Andrews, one of the 
Representatives of the United States at 
the Monetary Conference, said in his 
speech— 

“We produce several commodities which 
Europe must have, while few of our own wants 
are of such a nature that we cannot by sufficient 
outlay provide for them at home. By hinder- 
ing somewhat the movement of your com- 
modities to us, which many of us are sorry to 
have todo, we make it necessary for you to send 
usgold. Itis obvious from this that there could 
be no surer way to lower American tariffs than 
fcr Europe and America to agree upon a policy 
favourable to silver as money. That, and 
nothing else, will abate this incessant conflict 
for gold, leaving America free to effect generous 
reductions in her Customs Duties.” 

It is, therefore, evident that the result of 
our present system is to keep up or raise 
hostile tariffs on the part of both Europe 
and America. Now, Sir, with regard to 
the Conference, although the facts are 
well-known to most Members of the House, 
yet as several hon. Gentlemen have told 
me that they have not studied the sub- 
ject at all, and are anxious that I should 
begin at the beginning, I will in a very 
few sentences recall the circumstances 
which led the principal monetary nations 
of the world to believe that it was neces- 
sary that a Conference should be held, 
and that an earnest endeavour should be 
made to discover some means of escape 
from the evils which the present un- 
fortunate monetary arrangements of the 
world have already brought upon us, and, 
if possible, by some International agree- 
ment, to ward off the infinitely more 
serious evils and dangers with which we 
are threatened if no International agree- 
ment can be arrived at. Now, I think that 
everyone will agree that while the years 
from 1853 to 1873 were years of un- 
exampled progress and prosperity, the 
years between 1873 and 1893 have been 
chiefly characterised by stagnation and 
depression. The world has not abso- 
lutely stood still in commercial matters ; 
how could it do so with the great increase 
of population in the United Kingdom, 
and throughout the British Empire, 
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Canada, India, Australasia, and through- 


out the world generally ? But the rate 
of increase has been much more slow, 
trade has been exceedingly unprofitable, 
and has ruined almost as many people as 
it has enriched, while in some of our 
greatest industries, such as iron and steel 
and engineering, the cotton and woollen 
and linen, the agricultural, which is the 
largest of all, and many other industries, 
the periods of prosperity have been so 
few, and the periods of depression so 
many, that the average profit has be- 
come exceedingly low, the employment 
of labour exceedingly intermittent and 
precarious, and the position so serious, 
that it has become a national misfortune. 
This has not only affected this country 
but many others, so that there is a 
geueral feeling of malaise, of impending 
disaster, a growing conviction that there 
must be causes at work more deep- 
rooted and serious than the ordinary 
fluctuations of trade. And, Sir, there 
is a widespread and growing belief that 
the root of the evil is in the continually 
increasing scarcity of gold in proportion 
to the wants of commerce and of the 
world, and the dislocation of the relative 
value of gold and silver in consequence 
of the mistaken legislation of the last 20 
years. The belief is gaining ground that 
law must undo what law has done, and 
that it is only by retracing our steps, and 
returning to a state of things similar 
to what prevailed before 1873, that we 
can hope to find a solution of the difti- 
culty. The population of the world is 
estimated at about 15,000,000,000, and 
the population of the nations which use 
silver for their money is over 800,000,000. 
Our trade with silver-using countries is 
enormous, and every item of that trade is 
carried on by means of an exchange 
between gold money and silver money. 
The relation of gold to silver, and the 
stability of that relationship is of the 
utmost importance to our trade with 
silver-using countries, and it is evident 
that as the European nations gradually 
shut out our productions by their pro- 
teetive tariffs, it is to our trade with 
silver-using countries to which we shall 
have to look more and more for an outlet 
for our manufactures, and for the support 
of our wage-earning population ; and this 
is the answer to a very foolish question, 
and it is one which has been addressed to 
me scores of times. Why wish to use 
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silver as money and not some other metal 
such as pig iron? The answer is that 
there happen to be between 800,000,000 
and 900,000,000 of people in the world 
using silver as their standard money, and 
there are no nations or people using pig 
iron as standard money or any other 
metal than silver and gold. Now, Sir, 
for an enormous number of years—Mr. 
Max Miiller says since the 8th century 
B.C., for certain—the nations of the world 
have not only used gold and silver money, 
but they have always found it necessary 
to fix some ratio of value between 
gold and silver; that is to say, that if a 
man had to pay a debt, he should be able 
to pay that debt either by a certain 
weight of gold, or by a fixed multiple of 
that weight in silver. The result of 
that was to keep the commercial value of 
gold and silver extremely steady with 
relation to each other. Between the 
years 1687 and 1873 the highest value 
of gold compared with silver was 16°25 
in 1813, and the lowest value of gold 
was 14°14 in 1760. In other words, 
during nearly 200 years an ounce of 
gold would never exchange for more 
than 16°25 ounces of silver, or for less 
than 14°14 ounces of silver. Now, this 
is a very extraordinary thing, consider- 
ing that during that time at some periods 
the anaual production of gold from the 
mines was four times that of silver, and 
at others the annual production of silver 
was three times that of gold. It shows, 
to my mind, conclusively that the com- 
mercial value of silver and gold was 
governed by the fact of their being in 
all-important countries rated by law to 
each other (that is to say, a legal tender 
in certain fixed proportions of weight), 
and that as long as gold and silver are 
both actively in circulation as money, 
the legal ratio will govern the market 
ratio if they are again rated to each 
other in all the principal countries 
of the world. Unfortunately, in 1873, 
though the monetary system of the 
world was working extremely well, and 
the world was extremely prosperous, a 
new departure was taken, and an entirely 
new experiment, never before tried in 
the history of the world, was entered 
upon, And this experiment was not 
entered upon deliberately and of set 
purpose ; it came about, as it were, by 
chance and accident. The Parliaments 
of the world would never, I believe, 
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have been persuaded to make such a 
change ; but it came about by a train of 
accidents, and the world found itself 
launched upon an absolutely new and 
untried experiment before it had realised 
what was going on. Germany, I be- 
lieve it is admitted now, made the change 
in her currency without sufficient con- 
sideration, and without clearly foreseeing 
the consequences which would follow. 
France thonght herself absolutely com- 
pelled by the action of Germany to close 
her Mints to silverand join in the scramble 
for gold. The United States demonetised 
silver at a time when neither silver nor 
gold were being used as currency in that 
country, by a few words slipped, inten- 
tionaily or accidentally, into an Act of 
Congress, without the vast majority of 
the population having the slightest idea 
of what was being done. The effect was 
instantaneous: the link between gold 
and silver which had existed by law for 
hundreds of years in the various nations 
was broken for the first time, and the 
scramble for gold began. The value of 
silver did not fall, as is shown by the 
fact that prices have remained steady in 
silver-using countries ; but the value of 
gold has gone up enormously in propor- 
tion to silver, and to the average of all 
other commodities. Between 1687 and 
1872 the highest amount of silver which 
had to be given to obtain an ounce of 
gold was 16°25 ounces, and the lowest 
14°14 ounces, but directly the link be- 
tween gold and silver was broken, and 
the consequent scramble for gold began, 





the amount of silver you had to} 


give to buy gold increased year by 
year as gold got scarcer and searcer. 
In 1875 you had to give 16°59 ounces of 
silver for one ounce of gold; in 1880, 


18°05 ; in 1885, 19°41 ; in 1890, 19°76; | 
| have had to do between 1865 and 1869, 


and in 1892, 23°52. Now, Sir, it is this 
experiment, begun in 1873, which we 
bimetallists deplore, which we say 
was one of the greatest mistakes that 
the human race ever committed, and to 
which we trace a very large part of the 
depression in trade and agriculture from 
which we are suffering. And as I wish to 
treat this matter in as practical a manner 
as possible, I will now lay before the House 
as clearly and distinctly as I can the ex- 
act way in which we think it has done 
harm, and exactly what it is we 
complain of. In the first place, we say 
that by the boycotting of silver, gold 
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has been rendered artificially scarce in 
gold-using countries, prices have been 
artificially depressed, and the law has 
practically taken money out of the 
pockets of debtors and made a present of 
it to creditors. Secondly, we say that 
as many of the evil effects of this experi- 
ment have been felt in gold-using 
countries alone, and not in silver-using 
countries, the result has been in the past, 
and will be very much more in the 
future, to put an end to agricultural and 
manufacturing production in gold-using 
countries such as England, and to com- 
pel these industries to be carried on in 
countries which use silver, such as India 
and China and Mexico. Thirdly, we 
say that the rapidly-increasing divergence 
between the value of gold and 
silver is getting us into the most 
serious difficulties with regard to 
the government and taxation of India. 
Now, Sir, with regard to the first of 
these propositions, I suppose no one will 
now deny that gold has appreciated— 
that is to say, that gold will buy more of 
the average products of the world than 
it would 25 years ago. The figures 
collected by the Economist newspaper, 
and those collected by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
show that whereas in the average of the 
years 1865 to 1870 a certain amount of 
a number of leading commodities would, 
on the average, exchange for 100 
sovereigns, exactly the same amount of 
those commodities would only exchange 
for 66 sovereigns in October, 1892 ; that 
is to sty, When a man takes his wheat, 
or his wool, or his iron, or his cotton 
goods to market, instead of receiving 


| £100, he only receives £66; and if he 


wants to get £100, he has to buy another 
£34 by giving 50 per cent. more, or half 
as much again, of his goods, as he would 


And what has been the result to debtors ; 
and who are the debtors ? The 
debtors are the bees in the social 
hive, the manufacturing, the agricul- 
tural classes, the producers generally. 
We all know what has happened to 
agriculturists ; everyone kuows in a 
general way that agriculture has been 
suffering terribly ; but this state of 
things is not by any means confined to 
agriculturists ; thousands of shopkeepers, 
and of meu with small—aye, even with 
large—businesses of various kinds have 
been slowly ruined during the last 20 
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years through no fault of their own, on 
account of no miscalculation as to their 
own business, but solely on account of 
the cruel, relentless grinding of the 
appreciation of gold, and because they 
have to pay more and more of their pro- 
duce every year to meet their fixed charges 


and the interest on their borrowed 
money. When prices are steady, every- 
one gets fair play; but what do 


you think of a country whose laws 
deliberately deny fair play, whose laws 
deliberately load the dice against the 
financially weak, who are debtors, in 
favour of the financially strong who are 
creditors, and deliberately push those 
who are trembling on the brink, and who 
might have recovered themselves, over 
into the abyss of bankruptcy ? And this, 
Sir, is what I most earnestly believe is 
being done by the Monetary Laws of 
England and Europe at the present 
moment, and for this state of things 
England, and England alone, is re- 
sponsible. She is not responsible for the 
laws of other nations; but she is 
responsible in this way : that they believe 
that they cannot alter the present system 
without the concurrence of England. At 
former Conferences they have asked us to 
join them in changing this unjust system, 
and we have refused. At the present 
Conference they were willing to change 
if England would consent, but England, 
and England alone, stops the way. But, 
Sir, I am quite expecting that during 
the course of the present Debate some 
hon. Member will get up and say that 
England would be very foolish to change 
her system because we gain certain 
advantages by it. And he will very 
probably instance India. He can point 
out with great truth that the Indian 
Government has to pay some £15,000,000 
in gold to England annually. This 
£15,000,000 is not sent in gold ; it is sent 
in produce. Now, the fall in gold prices 
has this effect: that to get £15,000,000 
in gold you have to give 50 per cent. more 
produce than you would have had to give 
25 years ago in 1865-1869, so that we get 
for £15,000,000 as much produce as would 
cost £22,500,000, if gold prices had not 
fallen. Now, it may be very pleasant for 
England to force India to pay her every 
year 50 per cent. more tea and cotton 
and indigo and wheat and other pro- 
ducts than she would do otherwise, but 
how about India? We are very fond of 
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talking about our ruling India for the 
good ofthe inhabitants of India, and that 
we do not do it for our own benefit ; and 
yet here is India crying out in vain about 
the evils of the present monetary system. 
You have the officials of India practically 
unanimous in favour of bimetallism; you 
see that the taxation of India has to be 
increased year by year in order to pro- 
vide more and more produce to be sent 
to England in payment of her gold 
charges, and our answer to India is, No, 
we are getting practically £7,500,000 of 
produce from you for nothing, and we 
will not make any change. And then 
we wonder and are indignant when 
foreign countries talk of the selfishness 
of England. And then, Sir, I have no 
doubt some other hon. Member will 
point out—for it is one of the stock argu- 
ments of our opponents—that England 
would be foolish to change her system be- 
cause she is a creditor country. What 
does that mean? It means that certain 
individuals of this country have lent 
money to foreign countries, and that the 
interest on this money has to be paid in 
gold in London ; it means also that gold 
having appreciated, these foreign 
Governments and individuals have to 
sell 50 percent. more produce in order 
to buy this gold, and that the individuals 
who receive the gold have 50 per cent. 
more command over the average pro- 
ducts of the world than they would have 
had if gold had not appreciated. They 
are not only getting their pound of flesh 
out of their debtors, but they are getting 
a pound and a half; and as gold continues 
to appreciate, they hope soon to receive 
two pounds of flesh instead of one. 
Well, Sir, this may be good for certain 
individuals in England, but at what cost 
is it done? Now, I believe that one of 
the great arguments against Protec- 
tion was that in placing a duty upon 


wheat you not only raised the 
price of the wheat which came 
from abroad, but you also raised 


the price of all the wheat produced 
in this conntry. Well, Sir, the same 
thing applies here. If you maintain 
laws which enable the creditor in 
England to extract a pound and a half 
of flesh, 50 per cent. more produce from 
debtors abroad, you are obliged at the 
same time to allow every creditor to 
extract also a pound and a half of flesh, 
50 per cent. more produce from every 
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debtor in the United Kingdom. You 
cannot limit the loss to one class of 
debtors and spare the others. If we are 
to make merry over the advantages we 
are gaining over our foreign debtors by 
making them pay more produce every 
year to obtain the sovereigns they have 
to pay certain individuals in England, we 
must be ready to make merry also over 
the sufferings of debtors in the United 
Kingdom who have to pay every year 
a larger proportion of their produce to 
other individuals in this country. And 
we must never forget that this is not an 
evil which has happened once for all, 
and is done with. It will probably grow 
and increase day by day, month by 
month, year by year, as gold gets 
gradually scarcer in proportion to the 
wants of the world, and prices, though 
no doubt they will fluctuate somewhat 
for the moment, must tend steadily 
downwards. And why not face this 
question at once? You must face it 
soon, as the growing population of the 
world will very soon require all the gold 
produced annually for industrial pur- 
poses—wedding-rings and bracelets and 
gilding and other industrial wants. But 
if you consider this appreciation of gold 
as an advantage, then why stop half 
ray ? You have closed the Mints of 
Europe to silver; close them to gold also, 
and issue no more bank-notes. You will 
soon have prices as low as they were 
when there was little money in the 
world, labour at sixpence a day, and all 
prices a fifth of what they are now. 
Unfortunately, time is getting on, other- 
wise I should have liked to have gone 
into the question of young professional 
men, and to have pointed out to them 
how very detrimental to their prospects 
in life are times of searcity of money and 
falling prices. All history and experience 
shows us that in times of increasing 
money and rising prices, the world has 
made great steps forward, there has 
been great prosperity and many 
new openings for young men, lawyers, or 
doctors, or engineers, for those connected 
with the Press, or whatever their line of 
life may be; but history also shows us 
that in times of falling prices enterprise 
has languished and openings have been 
very few. And now, Sir, I come to the 
second of the propositions which I wish 
to establish—namely, that our present 
movetary system tends to put an end to 
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agricultural and manufacturing produc- 
tion in gold-using countries like England, 
and to force silver-using countries like 
China, Mexico, and India to manufac- 
ture for themselves very many of the 
great articles of consumption, which we 
have been in the habit of manufacturing 
for them. Let us take first the case of 
agricultural produce. The case was 
stated very clearly by a merchant some 
time ago. Of course, I am only quoting 
from memory, and not giving his exact 
words, but the substance of what he said 
was this : A merchant in India writes to 
me and says, “I will send you so many 
thousand quarters of wheat if you will 
give me the same price in rupees as you 
did last time.” At first sight this appears 
to me impossible, for the price of wheat. 
in Liverpool has fallen from 40s, to 30s, 
“ But,” he said, “I think a little longer, 
and I see that I cannot on'ty send him 
the same price as before, but I could 
really afford to give him even more, and 
for this reason : The price of silver has 
fallen even more than that of wheat, so 
that the sovereign and a half I get for 
the wheat at Liverpool will buy more 
rupees than the two sovereigns did be- 
fore. It makes no difference to the 
Indian producer what the gold price of 
wheat is. All that matters to him is the 
number of rupees he gets in exchange for 
it. He has nothing to do with gold 
money ; he has probably never seen a 
gold piece in his life. All his expenses 
of every kind—rent, rates, taxes, labour, 
railway rates—are paid in silver, so that 
if the gold price of wheat falls to 10s. a 
quarter, it will make no difference to the 
Indian producer as long as silver falls in 
the same proportion ; and, of course, the 
same is true of any other grains, wool, 
hides, tallow, or any other form of agri- 
cultural produce which can be grown 
in silver-using countries. Then,” 
he said, “look at the case of cotton. 
A merchant in Bombay writes to 
me and says that he will buy 
so many thousand yards of cotton goods 
if I will take the same price in rupees as 
I did formerly. Well, I try to do so; I 
beat down the price of the manufacturers 
in Lancashire, and until silver fell too 
much the difficulty was met by the price 
of cotton goods being reduced, but now 
the price of silver has fallen so low that 
we seem to be coming to a dead-lock. 
Prices in India have not changed ; the 
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people when they sell their goods receive 
no more rupees than they did before, and 
therefore they cannot afford to give more 
rupees for our manufactures.” He said, 
“ These rupees exchange for very many 
fewer sovereigns, and so what is to be 
done? The English cotton manufac- 
turer cannot reduce his price any lower ; 
profit has almost entirely disappeared, 
rates and taxes tend to increase, the 
interest on borrowed money cannot be 
reduced; wages will, of course, eventually 
have to come down, but this cannot 
be done without a severe struggle. How 
is this dead-lock to end?” Now, Sir, 
the hon. Member for Flintshire told us in 
a speech shortly afterwards what the 
issue from the dead-lock was: He said, 
“Eighteen cotton mills are at this 
moment being erected in Bombay, and 
two in England.” This, Sir, must be 
the inevitable result, not only in cotton, 
but in jute, in linen, in woollens and 
worsteds, in machinery, and most of the 
things we export to silver-using countries. 
They cannot afford to pay any more 
rupees for these articles; these rupees 
buy fewer sovereigns, and our manufac- 
turers cannot afford to take fewer 
sovereigns for their produce. They will, 
therefore, be compelled to manufacture 
all these things for themselves. This 
process has already begun, and will, of 
course, be enormously accelerated if the 
Americans cease their purchases of silver, 
and if we see silver, as we are told it 
very likely will do, fall tosomething like 
half its present value. I should like to 
real to youa few words from a state- 
ment laid before the Monetary Confer- 
ence by the Official Representatives of 
Mexico. In that they point out that the 
practical effect of the fall in the value of 
silver has been that it has proved more 
profitable to that country to cease to 
export a great deal of the silver they 
used to export in payment for their im- 
ports—to keep the silver at home and to 
use it as capital in manufacturing articles 
for themselves which they used to buy in 
European countries, and of course very 
largely from ourselves. They say— 
“But if silver remains in Mexico in larger 
quantities than it has hitherto done, productive 
employment for it must, perforce, be found. 
Agriculture will certainly be developed, but, 
considering the special circumstances of the 
country, we think that industrial work will be 
preferred. The production of our own manu- 
factures will cause a proportional diminution 
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in the consumption of European manufactures, 
and will in time end by completely superseding 
some of them. This consequence of the increase 
in the currency of Mexico is already beginning 
to be realised. Fora long time we have had, 
if not many, yet very important manufactures 
of cotton and woollen fabrics, of paper, &c., and 
their number has been increasing the last 
few years. Last October a manufactory 
of cotton fabrics of all sorts was opened 
at Rio Blanco, near Orizava, on the 
Mexican and Vera Cruz Railway, the 
importance of which may be estimated by its 
having cost already about 5,000,000 piastres— 
that is to say, £1,000,000. Besides this note- 
worthy example, we often find in our news- 
papers accounts of the establishment of new 
manufactures of various kinds; of metal 
foundries, some of them on a large scale, of 
manufactories of soap, of Portland cement, and 
of many other articles.” 


I should like also to call your attention 
toa speech made by Mr, Allard, many 
years Master of the Brussels Mint, whose 
knowledge and authority on the currency 
question are universally admitted. He is 
referring to the case of Italy, and he 
points out how the depreciation of the 
currency of Italy as compared with that 
of the gold-using countries led to a very 
large development of her manufacturing 
industries. He says— 

“In Italy, exchange was at one time at 
25 per cent. below par, and silver and drafts 
upon Paris used to be at a premium; and has 
she not become an industrial country? Thanks 
to that premium of 25 per cent. she has set about 
producing more, and has sent us her products, 
Her commodities received a premium of 25 per 
cent., and thus she became @ manufacturing 
State ; and again, it was the creditor nations to 
whom she was obliged to pay in gold that have 
felt the unfortunate consequences.” 


Now, Sir, I am informed that the ex- 
change difficulty is interfering seriously 
with the export of jewellery, with the ex- 
port of saddlery and leather, and with 
very many others of our industrial pro- 
ducts. We know that it is interfering 
very largely indeed with the investment 
of capital in silver-using countries. If 
it were not for this difficulty many rail- 
ways would now be in course of con- 
struction which would give great em- 
ployment to our civil and mechanical 
engineers, to our contractors, to our 
locomotive, waggon, and carriage build- 
ing and rail trades, aud I can assure you, 
Sir, as a Director of one of the largest 
steel-works in England, that we are in 
very great want of all the trade we can 
get. In ChinalI am told that there is 
plenty of iron and plenty of coal, and 
there is a most hardworking and frugal 
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population of some 400,000,000 souls. 
They are very slow to begin anything 
new ; but if the present state of things 
continues, they will be absolutely com- 
pelled to produce for themselves a great 
many things that they now buy from us ; 
and, Sir, I ask, is not this an absolutely 
suicidal policy to be adopted by England 
to force China to produce for herself and 
for other silver-using countries a variety 
of articles which a large number of our 
population gain their livelihood now by 
producing for her here ? With one hand we 
are doing our best to drive the agricultural 
labourer into the towns to look for work, 
and with the other hand to drive away 
the manufacturing industries which give 
employment to the workmen in towns, 
and to cause them to be carried on in 
silver-using countries. And can the 
workman follow the trades to India ? 
Can he work in manufactories in the 
climate of India ? We know he cannot ; 
and if he could, would he be content 
with the 3d. or 4d. a day which the 
Indian labourer finds sufficient to clothe 
and house and keep him in comfort? 
And now, Sir, I am anxious to know 
what is the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to these facts ? 
Do they question them ? Do they deny 
them? Have they any remedy to pro- 
pose? I can hardly believe that they 
look upon them with satisfaction, or that 
they wish that our wheat lands should 
become prairies and our manufacturing 
districts deserts. Then, Sir, to come to 
my third proposition, there is the question 
of India. What is Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment going to do about India ? You 
must do something; you cannot go on 
adding indefinitely to the taxation of 
India as the price of silver falls. The 
difficulty is this : The Indian Government 
has to pay annually in England some 
15,000,000 sterling in gold and it has no 
gold to pay with. It receives all its 
revenues in rupees, and the same number 
of rupees buy less and less gold every 
year. The average value in sterling 
realised by the Indian Government for 
their rupees during the 10 years 1861 to 
1871 wasf1 lls.6d. Thehighest average 
rate realised for rupees was 26°02d. in 
1859-1860 and 26°035d. in 1860-1861. 
The lowest price at which the Indian 
Government have ever sold rupees was 
in 1892—namely, 142d., and the average 
from the Ist January, 1892, to the 
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Ist January, 1893, was 15°3d. Now, 
the actual amount of gold purchased 
by the Indian Government in the year 
1892 was £16,319,949 ; and if the 
rupee had been at 2s., the cost of this 
sum in rupees would have been 
163,199,490 rupees ; but the actual cost, 
owing to the dearness of gold, was 
256,170,572 rupees—that is to say, that 
92,971,382 more rupees must be raised 
in taxation from the people of India than 
would have been necessary if the rupee 
were at 2s. Even if we take the rupee 
at Is. 114d. the difference is still over 
90,000,000 rupees. Now, this increase 
from R.160,000,000 to R.250,000,000 in 
round figures is in exactly the same pro- 
portion as if on some department 
of our expenditure in England you 
had = raised our’ taxation from 
£16,000,000 to £25,000,000, an increase 
of £9,000,000 sterling. And it is a real 
increase to the people of India. _‘ Prices 
have not changed there to any serious 
extent, so that they have to give more 
of their produce, in the proportion of 25 
to 16, in order to obtain the additional 
rupees. But, Sir, this is nothing to 
what we are threatened with in the 
future. We are told plainly that if this 
Conference cannot arrive at any deci- 
sion, the United States will cease pur- 
chasing silver, and will enter into the 
struggle for gold. Now, for the last 
two years the United States have bought 
54,000,000 ounces of silver, at an 
average cost of about £16,000,000 sterling 
a-year. Suppose they cease to buy 
silver, and buy gold instead. They will 
make silver much more plentiful, and 
gold much more scarce, and we are told 
that the rupee is certain to fall to Is., 
and would probably fall to 9d. Now, 
what would be the effect on the finances 
of India? With the rupee at Is., of 
course, the gold they buy would cost 
exactly double what it would with the 
rupee at 2s. Therefore, last year the 
number of rupees required would have 
been 326,398,980, instead of the 
163,199,490 rupees which it would have 
been with the rupee at 2s., an increase 
of 163,199,490 rupees. And with the 
rupee at 9d., the amount required would 
have been 435,198,640 rupees, or an in- 
crease of 271,999,150 rupees. This, 
Sir, would be equivalent to raising 
some branch of expenditure in England 
which had formerly cost £16,000,000 to 
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£32,000,000 or to £43,000,000, or an 
increase of taxation of £16,000,000 or 
£27,000,000 sterling. Now, Sir, these 
figures are appalling, and yet no man living 
can answer for it that if this Conference 
does not re-assemble the rupee will not 
fall even lower than 9d. And you would 
have also to increase the salaries of the 
servants of the Crown in India, who 
have already suffered great and unmerited 
hardship, and whose case already needs 
consideration, and this means still more 
taxation. Is this a prospect which Her 
Majesty’s Government regard with satis- 
faction ? Only two practical remedies 
seem to have been proposed. One is 
bimetallism, the other is the closing of 
the Indian Mints to the coinage of 
rupees. One is a policy of plenty, 
the other of scarcity ; bimetallism by 
international agreement could be adopted 
with the greatest ease as far as India 
is concerned. The Mints of India are 
already open to the coinage of both gold 
and silver. You have only to give legal 
tender to gold at the agreed ratio with 
silver, to rate gold to the rupee, and the 
thing is done. You need no interference 
with the habits of the people ; in fact, not 
one person in a hundred in India would 
know that any change had been made. 
This is the policy of plenty. The diffi- 
culty has arisen from the scarcity of 
gold. Relieve the tension on gold by 
allowing silver to take its place to a 
certain extent in the reserves of the 
Banks of Europe, and the scarcity of 
gold in relation to silver would be re- 
lieved. The other policy—the policy of 
closing the Mint to silver—is the policy 
of searcity. By law in Europe we have 
made gold artificially searce. Make 
rupees artificially scarce in India, and 
you will restore the balance. Instead of 
relieving Europe from the evils which 
are pressing upon it, subject India also 
to the same evils, and then everything is 
to be all right. Now, this policy might, 
of course, be effective up to a certain 
point. The population of India is in- 
creasing ; and if you forbid the increase 
of rupees to meet the wants of this popu- 
lation you may create an artificial scarcity 
of rupees, and thus depress all prices in 
India. But there are several very grave 
objections to this plan. We are told on 
very high authority that if India closes 
her Mints, and America ceases her pur- 
chases of silver, that it will probably not 
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be long before we see the price of silver 
at 2s. per ounce, Now, supposing that 
your plan has been effectual, and that the 
rupee has regained its exchange value of 
ls. lld., then the value of the silver in 
the rupee will not be worth more than 
10d., while the nominal value of the 
rupee will be 1s, lld.; that is to say, 
with £100 in gold you would only be 
able to buy 1,044 rupees; but with £100 
you could buy silver enough to make 
2,400 rupees. What a temptation to the 
introduction of rupees coined elsewhere ! 
They could be copied exactly, made of 
exactly the same weight and fineness of 
silver, and be as good coins in every 
respect, except that they would not be 
issued through the Indian Mint. You 
have an enormous frontier to guard, 
and it would be extremely difficult to 
keep out perfectly good rupees, coined 
elsewhere. Then there is another diffi- 
culty, and a very serious one. The 
habit of the natives of India has been for 
centuries to turn their savings into orna- 
ments, which are worn round the arms 
and ankles of their wives and daughters. 
These are Indian bracelets (exhibiting 
bracelets). An Indian does not look on 
these or speak of them as worth so many 
rupees ; he says they are so many rupees. 
Their custom is to take the actual rupees 
to the silver-worker ; he makes those very 
rupees into an armlet; the armlet is 
weighed back to the customer against 
the exact number of rupees he has 
handed over ; the armlet is put into one 
scale and the rupees into another, and 
they have to balance exactly ; the cus- 
tomer pays a small sum for the work- 
manship, and the transaction is complete. 
Now, from time immemorial this custom 
has prevailed—the people turn their 
savings into ornaments, and turn them 


back into rupees when they want 
money. So long as the Mints are open, 


the bracelet is always worth exactly its 
weight in rupees, minus the 2 per cent. 
which is the Mint charge for coinage. 
But if you close your Mints, the value— 
the enormous value, amounting probably 
to tens of millions sterling—would be 
instantly depreciated. Now, Sir, I know 
something of the difficulty of trying to 
explain bimetallism to educated people 
in England, but think of the difficulty of 
explaining to an Indian ryot that he is 
not being robbed by this process. Many 


families must possess among them 100 
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rupees’ worth of these ornaments, scraped 
painfully together in a country where 
wages are not more than 3d. or 4d. 
a day; this is the only reserve of the 
family, their only money capital handed 
down from father to son, and not to be 
touched till some great famine or calamity 
comes ; the only resource of the family 
against actual starvation—these orna- 
ments have been actually made out 
of 100 rupees, and no one has 
ever doubted that they could become 
100 rupees again if occasion required. 
But all of a sudden, in the twinkling of 
an eye, by the signing of a decree, this 
100 rupees’ worth of ornaments becomes 
only worth its weight in uncoined silver, 
perhaps only worth 40 or 50 rupees. 
What are you to say to the man? He 
asks why the decree is signed? You 
say, “Because gold is scarce in 
Europe”; but he will reply, “ Silver is 
our currency here ; we have nothing to do 
with gold. Has there been anything the 
matter with our currency ?” You have to 
confess that the monetary system in 
India has been working to perfection, as 
is shown by the fact that prices there 
have remained steady during the last 20 
years. He will say, “ Then a large part 
of my savings is to be destroyed be- 
cause of monetary difficulties in Europe 
with which I have nothing to do, and by 
which, if we had not been governed by 
England, we should not have been 
affected.” If you want to create a 
grievance—universal, enduring, well- 
founded—which will affect every village 
in India, Assam, and Burma, I do not 
think you could go to work in a more in- 
genious and effective way. Before I 
leave this part of the subject I should 
like to quote a few words from the 
statement made to the Conference by a 
gentleman whose opinion will command 
universal respect, Mr. Alfred de Roth- 
schild. He said— 

“ Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that 
the stock of silver in the world is estimated at 
some thousands of millions; and if this Con- 
ference were to break up without arriving at 
any definite result, there would be a deprecia- 
tion in the value of that commodity which it 
would be frightful to contemplate, and out 
of which a monetary panic would ensue, the 
far-spreading effects of which it would be im- 
possible to foretell.” 

And now, Sir, is there any remedy ? Is 
it too late to avert the evils impending 
overus ? Fortunately, I believe, that it 
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is not. The sword is suspended over our 
heads by a single hair, but it has not yet 
fallen. There is still a way out of the 
difficulty by International agreement— 
by bimetallism, or by some better plan if 
one can be discovered. I went to Brussels 
when the Conference assembled there on 
purpose to satisfy myself as to whether 
any International agreement was possible, 
I look upon the question as entirely a 
practical one, and I was not going to 
waste time and trouble over this matter 
if International agreement appeared to 
be impossible ; but, I am happy to say, 
I came to the conclusion that Inter- 
national agreement was not only possible 
but easy, and could most certainly be 
arranged if England did not stop the way. 
And here I think I ought to point 
out clearly to those who have not 
studied the question that the reason why 
so many of the great countries of Europe 
have been anxious to adopt a gold cur- 
rency is not because they think there is 
any particular virtue or advantage in a 
gold currency, but because they wish to 
have the same currency as England. If 
England had adopted silver monometal- 
lism they would have wished to be silver 
monometallic also; and if England be- 
came bimetallic it would be to their ad- 
vantage to be bimetallic ; for this reason : 
that the trade between any two countries 
is immensely facilitated when the legal 
tender money in each country is com- 
posed of the same metal or of the same 
two metals. Now, the exchange business 
of a country like England with a mono- 
metallic gold standard naturally divides 
itself into three main divisions: First, 
exchange with those countries whe have 
a goid standard; secondly, with those 
countries who have a silver standard; 
and, thirdly, with those countries whose 
currency is paper. The simplest of all 
forms of exchange is with a country like 
Australia, which has exactly the same 
standard coin as our own-—the sovereign. 
A man in Australia, if he has a debt to 
pay in this country, has only to see that 
he has the requisite number of sovereigns 
at his bank, and he knows that he cannot 
by any chance be obliged to pay more 
than the cost of freight and insurance 
for sending these coins to England ; but 
as the par of exchange is not determined 
by the denomination of the coins, but 
by the amount of pure metal in them, the 
effect is exactly the same for all other 
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nations who are on the gold standard. 
Then comes the question of exchange 
with a silver-usiug country. Now, for 
very many years, as long as silver was 
about 60d. an ounce, and the ratio 
of silver to gold 15} to 1, the ratio 
between gold-using countries and silver- 
using countries was almost as steady as 
between two gold-using countries. The 
par of exchange was practically 1 ounce of 
gold against 155 ounces of silver, and did 
not vary far from that point. Now that 
the link between gold and silver has been 
broken, the par of exchange between 
gold and silver has practically disappeared ; 
and any man who has a debt to pay in 
gold in this country, and has only silver 
to pay it with, does not know that at 
the time of payment he may not have to 
pay 24, 25, or even 30 ounces of silver 
against an ounce of gold, and that what- 
ever profit he hoped to gain by the trans- 
action may not be turned into a loss. 
In the case of countries whose currency 
is paper, the evil is, of course, greater 
still, unless the amount of paper in circu- 
lation is rigidly restricted to such au 
amount as will keep the paper on a par 
with gold, because at any moment a large 
new issue of paper money may upset all 
calculations, and bring about a state of 
things like that we see in the Argentine 
Republic at the present moment. The 
object, therefore, of all nations is in the 
interest of their traders to have for their 
standard money the same as that of the 
great trading and financial countries of 
the world, such as England, the United 
States, and France, whether the system 
adopted be gold monometallic, or silver 
monometallic, or a combination of the 
two, like bimetallism. The only reason 
why European nations wish to keep large 
reserves of gold in what is called their 
war-chests, is because in case of war 
they would have to buy arms and 
ammunition and provisions and steres 
from the United States and England, 
which under the present system have to 
be paid for in gold. If England and the 
United States were bimetallic, it would 
not matter whether their war-chests held 
gold or whether they held silver, as they 
could pay for their purchases in either 
metal. And now, Sir, I should like to 
call the attention of the House for 
one moment to the attitude of the 
different nations at the Conference 
which has just been held. We will take 
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the United States first. They sent 
across the Atlantic five gentlemen of 
great ability thoroughly conversant with 
the question, and admirably qualified to 
represent the opinions of a great nation 
like America on a great financial ques- 
tion. They did not all belong to the 
same Political Party, but they were all 
agreed in recommending to the Confer- 
ence that bimetallism was the only satis- 
factory solution of the question. At the 
same time, they were perfectly willing 
and anxious to examine any other pro- 
posals, and to endeavour, with the help of 
the Representatives of the other Powers, 
to find some solution of the problem. I 
think the attitude in the United States 
in this matter has been very much misre- 
presented, and it is with very great pain 
and regret that I see in our leading news- 
papers frequent assertions that the people 
in the United States have been actuated 
in this matter solely by a desire to sell 
the produce of their mines, and to find an 
outlet for the silver they have accumu- 
lated in their treasury. This assertion I 
believe to be entirely untrue. The 
average production of silver in the 
United States in the last three years has 
only amounted to the commercial value of 
about 574 million of dollars—or, in 
English money, something under 12 
million sterling—and it is calculated that 
one-seventh of the mines belong to Eng- 
lish companies and English capitalists. 
Dr. Andrews, one of the Representatives 
of the United States at the Conference, 
estimated the proportion of the value of 
silver produced annually in the States 
to their total production to be four ina 
thousand or *004, and he gave the values 
of the production of some of their principal 
industries, with the result of showing that 
for every dollar’s worth of silver which is 
produced annually in the United States, 
249 dollars’ worth is produced of other 
things—that is to say, that the annual 
production of silver is a very small factor 
in the sum total of the production of the 
United States. Not one man in 100 
of the citizens of the United States can 
be interested in a silver mine, while at 
least 90 in 100 are in favour of Inter- 


national bimetallism, and the free 
coinage of silver by International 
agreement. The reason, Sir, which in- 


dueed the United States Government to 
purchase and coin silver and to use silver 
certificates has been very much misunder- 
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stood in this country. It has not been 
done in the interests of the owners of the 
silver mines, but on account of the de- 
liberate determination of the Government 
and citizens of that great country, that a 
sufficient supply of legal tender money 
should be provided, to prevent the ex- 
treme contraction of the currency which 
would otherwise have taken place, and 
with a view to holding the scales fairly 
between debtor and creditor. Now, Sir, 
I was myself in the United States in the 
year 1873, at the time of the great finan- 
cial panic and crisis in that country, and 
saw some of the effects of it. This crisis 
was caused by the increasing value of the 
paper currency, which resulted from its 
diminution in quantity in proportion to 
the increasing wants and the increasing 
population of the States. The bank notes 
which had been at one time so much de- 
preciated that 250 dollars of them were 
nly worth 100 dollars in gold, had at 
that time fallen to the premium of about 
12}, so that 112} paper dollars would 
purchase 100 dollars in gold. All who 
had borrowed money at the time of the 
low value of the bank notes were 
great losers. Many people were ruined, 
and the destruction of credit and the dis- 
turbance of business were very great. 
When the United States resumed specie 
payments, this cause of contraction came 
naturally to an end. The attention of 
the people in the United States had, 
however, been drawn to the question of 
currency, and there was already a good 
deal of talk about it in 1873. I remember 
attending a debate in the Senate on the 
subject, either in 1873 or the beginning 
of 1874. They saw cleariy that their 
increasing population and increasing 
trade would necessitate constant ad- 
ditions to the currency, and that for the 
basis of this currency they must have 
either gold or silver, or both. Having 
just gone through all the misery attendant 
on an appreciating currency, consequent 
on the rise in the value of bank notes 
and the resumption of gold payment, 
they were not disposed to go through 
the same thing again on account of the 
appreciation of gold itself, and they saw 
clearly that if gold was to be the sole 
basis of their circulation, and if they 
were to enter into the general scramble 
for gold to obtain sufficient for their needs, 
the result would be an immense appre- 
ciation of gold, and a very great fall in 
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the price of silver, and of ali other com- 
modities for which gold was exchanged, 
They had grasped the fact that an appre- 
ciating currency robs the debtor for the 
benefit of the creditor. They also saw 
clearly that the producing classes are, 
and must be, the great debtors, and in 
the United States the producers are 
the people who are most thought of, 
contrary to the general idea which seems 
to prevail here, that consumers only 
have to be thought of, and that pro- 
ducers must look out for themselves. 
The attitude of the United States is per- 
fectly clear in this matter. They say— 
“We think the best solution of the pro- 
blem is bimetallism, but we are perfectly 
willing to consider and give our best atten- 
tion to any other plan that may be brought 
forward.” Let us now look at the atti- 
tude of France, so well expla‘ned by M. 
Tirard, the present Minister of Finance 
at Paris. He tells us, in effect, that France 
has accumulated such immense stocks 
of both gold and silver metal that her 
interests are safe in any case, but that 
France had accepted an invitation to the 
Conference knowing that there is such a 
solidarity of interests between the differ- 
ent countries of the civilised world, that 
no one nation has any right to be indif- 
ferent to any question or social problem 
which affects the interests of all—a sen- 
timent, Sir, which I think we shall all 
admit to be worthy of the great Minister 
of a great country, and to be in welcome 
coutrast with the selfish opinions we 
have heard so much of, which seem to 
assume that the interests of one country 
can be separated from those of all the 
other nations of the world. M. Tirard 
tells us plainly that in his opinion France 
has always been, and is still, bimetallist, 
but that they cannot open their Mints to 
the free coinage of siiver for individual 
account so long as the other great 
countries refuse to do the same, for the 
very natural reason that silver would be 
sent to France by other countries in 
settlement of International differences, 
and that they would refuse to take it 
back again from France when there was 
a balance to settle the other way ; but he 
gives us plainly to understand that if 
other countries would agree te adopt bi- 
metallism, France and the Latin Union 
would be willing to consider the question 
with them. I think that it will be 
admitted that the following words of M. 
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Tirard, quoted from the Report of the 
Commission, will show that it is not 
France or the Laiin Union which is 
stopping the way. M. Tirard, Delegate 
of France, 

“Feared that Mr. Cannon had incorrectly 

understood him if, on the ground of bis declara- 
tion, Mr.Cannon thought that the Latin Union, 
or, to be more exact, France, in whose name M. 
Tirard had spoken, was less friendly to bi- 
metallism than England. M. Tirard declared 
that he had said nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, he had said that France was bi- 
metallist in fact, and that if she would not re- 
sume the free coinage of silver, and if she would 
not go back to absolute bimetallism, it was 
only because England and other countries of 
Europe had declared in the most formal way 
that they intended to remain monometaliic, and 
that, at least for the moment, they were not 
disposed to admit the white metal to their 
Mints.” 
In another speech M. Tirard defined the 
nations whose adherence to a bimetallic 
plan was necessary as England, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, the Scandinavian 
nations and others. Now, Sir, would 
the other nations join? It seems to me 
that we are moving in a vicious circle. 
We send Representatives to a Conference 
the known views of four out of five of 
whom are opposed to  bimetallism. 
Therefore, all the other countries imagine 
that England is absolutely opposed to 
any change, and as they will not adopt 
any system without her, they are ex- 
tremely reserved in their declarations, 
thinking that it is useless to attempt to 
do anything. Then our Representatives 
report— 

“In the first place, in alidition to the distinct 
declarations on the part of some of the most im- 
portant European Powers that they would not 
entertain bimetallism.” 


Now, what is the truth of the matter ? 
Are other nations opposed to bi- 
metallism or are they opposed to bi- 
wnetallism without England ? I believe 
most honestly and sincerely that what 
the other countries object to is bi- 
metallism without England, as they see 
that bimetallism with England in- 
eluded would be to the advantage of 
every one—to England most of all. 
Russia has neither gold nor silver 
in circulation, so bimetallism would 
not affect her at present, but 
it would be of immense service 
to her in getting back to a metallic 
standard, which it is a great object for 
her to do. The Scandinavian nations 
will probably join the larger countries, 
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but in any case their action could not 
imperil the success of the arrangement. 
Holland sent two extremely able and 
convinced bimetallists, and there is no 
doubt that the citizens of Holland are 
almost unanimous in the wish for bi- 
metallism. Spain and Mexico are will- 
ing to accept bimetallism in concert with 
the other Powers. Germany has been 
very reserved in her declarations, but I 


cannot believe that Germany would 
refuse to join all the other great 
countries, It would manifestly be to her 


interests to join them. Germany has 
been making great efforts lately to push 
her manufactures in all parts of the 
world, and with very great success, not 
only in countries with a gold standard, 
but in countries with a silver standard 
also ; and for trade purposes it would be 
an immense advantage to her to have the 
same system of money as the countries 
she trades with, and that her customers 
in silver-using countries should be able to 
pay her in their own money. And what 
are the conditions of Government in 
Germany ? We have a young and in- 
telligent ruler, with no antiquated and 
out-of-date prejudices to get rid of, 
determined to master these questions, 
and todo the best he can for his country ; 
and in no country in the world is there a 
larger number of men more thoroughly 
instructed in all these matters, or who 
have given more painstaking and accu- 
rate attention to them, Falling prices 
have caused, and are causing, great 
Socialistic disturbances in Germany, and 
anything which can tend to arrest this 
fall, and restore contentment, must be 
regarded sympathetically by the German 
Government, Of Austria-Hungary, as 
they have given us no indication of their 
views in this matter, it is difficult to 


speak, but they are initiating a 
great reform in their monetary 


system, and certainly bimetallism would 
make it very much easier for 
them to carry it out satisfactorily. 
My conclusion, Sir, is this : that every- 
thing depends upon the action of England, 
Iam thoroughly convinced, and I believe 
nearly all the members of the Conference 
are thoroughly convinced, that bimetal- 
lism could easily be carried if England 
would agree, but that no plan of any sort 
or kind is likely to be agreed to without 
the concurrence of England. England 
has taken a very great responsibility in 
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this matter, and if great misfortunes fall 
upon our manufactures and trading in- 
dustries, in consequence of the Con- 
ference being a failure and nothing being 
done, it will be England alone who will 
be blamed for it. If the members of 
the Conference are convinced that the 
English Representatives really intend to 
use their utmost endeavours to find some 
way out of the difficulty, I have no doubt 
that a way will be found. And, Sir, I 
wish to say one word on the question of 
the Representatives we are going to send 
there. Ido not wish to make any re- 
flection upon anyone. I believe that all 
our Representatives are upright, honour- 
able, conscientious men; but I wish 
humbly to submit to this House whether, 
when you send Representatives to a Con- 
ference with the object of finding a 
remedy for an evil, the most likely way 
to accomplish your purpose is to send 
any Representatives who are conscien- 
tiously convinced that no evil exists, and 
therefore that no remedy is required. And 
now I have to thank the House for the 
very great indulgence which they have ex- 
tended to me ; and, Sir, representing as I 
do an enormous manufacturing constitu- 
ency, the largest but one single con- 
stituency in the United Kingdom, and 
believing, as I do, that the employment 
and means of subsistence of many thou- 
sands residing in my constituency are 
immediately threatened by the dangers 
which are confronting us, I hope this 
House will admit that I should have 
been wanting in my duty if I had failed 
to take the very earliest opportunity 
of calling the attention of the House 
to this very serious matter. And I will 
conclude with a direct challenge to our 
opponents. I call upon them not to 
confine themselves eutirely to their old 
stock arguments. Of course, we must 
expect to hear that bimetallists are 
wicked wolves of debtors, who are trying 
to eat up poor little innocent lambs of 
creditors. No doubt the old familiar 
bogies will be trotted out :—The bogey 
of the possible finding of that solid 
mountain of silver which the world has 
been looking for for some thousands of 
years, and has not yet succeeded in 
finding ; the bogey that people will pay 
their debts in wheelbarrows full of silver; 
that the ratio could not be maintained ; 
and, lastly, the arch bogey that the 
financial supremacy of England would be 
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destroyed if we ceased to handicap 
foreign financiers by the fact that 
England is the only place where gold is 
sure to be paid for bills on demand. 
These arguments have been refuted over 
and over again, but our opponents seem 
to think that this controversy is a game 
of ninepivs. As often as we upset their 
arguments they pick them up again, put 
them back in their places, and then think 
that they are quite prepared for the next 
comer. But now, Sir, I challenge them 
to produce arguments which, at the 
present time, and with our present know- 
ledge, would induce this House, if the 
world had remained bimetallic up to the 
present time, to change bimetallism for 
monometallism. Personally, i believe 
that financiers would share, like every 
one else, in the prosperity which bi- 
metallism would bring; but even sup- 
posing that it were not so, can you 
imagine anyone standing up in this House 
and proposing to add several million 
sterling a year to the taxation of India, 
to sacrifice all debtors, to ruin the agri- 
cultural, the cotton, the iron industries, 
and to depress all others, for the sake of 
protecting a few financiers in London 
against the competition of their rivals 
abroad ? Has the mountain of silver 
been found? Were people paid in 
barrowsful of silver when bimetallism 
existed ? Do we not know that the ratio 
of value between gold and silver was 
maintained by the action of the law 
extremely steady for hundreds and even 
thousands of years prior to 1873 7 Will 
our opponents tell us wherein the 
special virtue of this beautiful and semi- 
sacred experiment of monometallism 
consists ; what good it has done in us the 
past, what good it is doing in us the 
present, what good it is going to do usin 
the future ? I have to-day told the House, 
in as plain and straightforward language 
as I can command, what I believe to be 
the evils of the present system. I call 
upon our opponents to tell us, in equally 
plain and straightforward language, what 
its advantages are, so that the House 
may judge betweenus. I beg to move— 

“That, in view of the growing divergence 
of value between gold and silver, and the 
serious evils resulting therefrom, this House 
urges Her Majesty's Government to use its 
utmost influence to procure the re-ussembly of 
the Monetary Conference, and to impress upon 
our Representatives the immediate necessity of 
finding some effective remedy in concert with 
other nations.” 
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*Mr. S. MONTAGU (Tower Ham- 
lets, Whitechapel) said, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Resolution. 
He did not propose to discuss the details 
of bimetallism. His opinions on that 
subject were well known inside and out- 
side the House, but he felt bound to state 
that he considered International _ bi- 
metallism still holds the field as the most 
effective remedy for the present evils, and 
that it would be the best preventive of 
danger and disaster in the future. Never- 
theless, he should welcome any other wise 
proposal that would render stable our 
Eastern exchanges. He had been a Bi- 
metallist ever since he had commenced 
business 45 years ago—25 years’ experi- 
ence of the world’s currencies in what 
were practically universally bimetallic 
times, and 20 years since that system was 
wilfully destroyed. He had witnessed 
the financial effects of bimetallism when 
we had a deluge of gold from California 
and Australia, and only one country was 
so foolish at that period as to demonetise 
gold, and that country was Holland. In 
consequence of bimetallism, we were en- 
abled to exchange in France vast sums 
of gold for silver, which enabled us to 


buy cotton in silver-using countries 
at the time of the cotton famine. 


Since 1873 that splendid compensating 
balance based on the two metals had 
been destroyed by the action of Ger- 
many and the Latin Union, and conse- 
quently silver could no longer be coined 
in Europe, and the growing divergence 
between gold and silver caused serious 
difficulty. It separated India financially 
from Europe. The instability of the 
rupee acted like a quicksand in which 
fortunes had been engulfed. Occasion- 
ally that quicksand had the appearance 
of steadiness, but it was exceedingly 
dangerous on account of the instability 
of the exchange. He thought that Ger- 
many and the Latin Union made a great 
mistake in closing their Mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and he believed that 
with the co-operation of this country and 
the United States they would gladly re- 
trace their steps. Since 1873 he had 
witnessed the steady decadence of our 
Eastern trade, not in quantity but in 
character. Prior to that date our trade 
with India and China was mainly con- 
ducted by men of renown, who carried it 
on with energy tempered by prudence. 
Later on it had been characterised by 
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a gambling spirit tempered by discredit. 
In former days a merchant trading in 
cotton or tea could base his operations 
on statistics of existing stocks, and 
stock and crop prospects; but now all 
his hopes might be shattered simply by 
the precipitate sale of silver in the 
Loudon market. These phases of Eastern 
trade, the steady and prudent stage, and 
the speculative and gambling stage, had 
been succeeded by deep depression, by hand 
to mouth trading, which like a canker 
eats into the very roots of commerce and 
diminished the revenue. ‘The future 
prospects of the gold value of silver and 
rupees were extremely gloomy. A storm 
was brewing on the other side of the 
Atlantie which might wreck the fortunes 
of traders with silver-using countries. 
Could his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say that this 
was a satisfactory state of things ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
declare that on no condition would he 
tamper with our currency, and on no con- 
sideration would he encumber the British 
public with depreciated silver in the 
place of appreciated gold. He agreed 
with those who worship the golden calf 
taking no warning of the plague which 
followed that worship. If, through the 
re-assembling of the Monetary Conference 
a wise plan should be adopted by all the 
Great Powers, that course could hardly 
be styled tampering with our currency. 
He (Mr. Montagu) could also with con- 
fidence assert that with universal bi- 
metallism the British public would not in 
any way be encumbered by silver. On the 
contrary, gcld would not be so largely 
hoarded in foreign banks, but would be 
more plentiful than now. Does any in- 
telligent Englishman carry about with 
him even £20 in gold ? Is any internal 
business transaction carried out by the 
payment of a large amount of gold ? 
The tendency of the civilised world was 
to use bank notes instead of coin, and 
cheques instead of either. They had 
seen lately the French people pre- 
ferring Bank of France notes to gold, 
although these notes were payable in 
silver. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer issued the long expected one 
pound notes the circulation in this 
country would eventually be paper— 
half sovereigns—and silver with a few 
sovereigns thrown in. He felt certain 
that if international bimetallism prevailed 
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no one in this country would be incon- 
venienced. No change in our currency 
would be apparent ; cheques, bank notes, 
and even gold would be equally available, 
and the struggle for gold would cease. 
When the Monetary Conference re- 
assembled other proposals besides _bi- 
metallism would no doubt be considered. 
The plan proposed by Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild should be adopted rather than 
to allow things todrift. Mr. Rothschild’s 
objections to bimetallism were easily 
answered ; but he would ouly answer 
one of them. Mr. Rothschild exaggerated 
the difficulty of exporting silver as com- 
pared with gold, and spoke of £1,000,000 
sterling in gold. Well, that would 
weighabout 7} tons, and thesame value in 
fine silver would now weigh about 1763 
tons. But shipping companies charged 
the same freight for both, a percentage 
on the value, and even in many cases 
shipping companies preferred silver. It 
made very good ballast, required no 
packing, and its weight was its own 
protection. The great and growing 
divergence between gold and silver was 
#% most serious matter for the Indian 
Government and Indian traders. The 
Indian Government could not view with 
indifference the ever increasing burden of 
their external debt. The investments of 
this country in Indian Government 
Stocks, and in Railways and in other 
Indian Government Securities amounted 
to about £200,000,000. There were 
besides very large investments in India 
by banks and traders, the amount of 
which it was almost impossible to ascer- 
tain; but if he said £300,000,000 as 
the total of our investments he be- 
lieved it would be well under the mark. 
The rupee was now worth a little less 
than 1éd., which had grievously increased 
the burden of India. <A fall of Id. in 
every rupee meant a loss of capital of over 
£20,000,000 sterling, which loss must 
fall either upon English traders or 
their fellow subjects in India. If 
the rupee fell to 1s.—and who could 
foretell that even that will be the end of 
the fall ?—the natives of India must be 
still further taxed, through no fault of 
theirs, in order to pay this gold tribute, 
and railway rates in India must be con- 
siderably and continuously raised unless 
dividends were to fall off. Again, the 
English residents in India must certainly 
have their salaries increased in accord- 
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ance with the depreciation in value of 
what was called the vanishing rupee. 
Although money might be a drug here and 
much required in India, it would be very 
dangerous to go to the relief of the 
Indian people, because to turn gold into 
silver without any certainty as to the 
future price was a gambling transaction, 
It had been asserted that by buying 
sterling bills in India for forward 
delivery the English trader could be pro- 
tected. That was a risk in ordinary 
times ; but hon. Members can hardly 
realise the constant fluctuation in silver, 
generally downwards. In January, 1892, 
the highest price of silver was 433, and 
the lowest 41}; in February the highest 
was 4112, and the lowest 41}, and so on, 
until we come to August, when the 
highest was 39,5 and the. lowest 374. 
On one occasion silver fell 5 per 
cent. in three days. He now came 
to another important point — namely, 
the effect of the decline in silver 
upon our working-classes. There 
was no doubt that the well-being of 
British workmen depended greatly upon 
the well-being of workmen abroad. 
Trade combination here could never be 
completely effective unless it was also 
in some degree international. What 
could be the permanent benefit of success- 
ful struggle here if workmen abroad were 
underpaid. Their cheaper productions 
would successfully compete with ours in 
foreign markets. Now, the effect of the 
decline in the gold value of the rupee 
was a decline in the gold price of Indian 
native labour. Therefore, in present 
conditions a fall in the price of silver in 
London affected every British industry 
with which silver-using countries com- 
pete. He would remind the House in 
this connection of the well-known instance 
of the substitution of Indian cotton 
goods in China and Japan for 
British goods. Indian workmen cannot 
combine, although that country was 
worse off than if she had an inconvertible 
paper currency. A foreed paper circula- 
tion could be kept within bounds aecord- 
ing to the interval requirements. But 
India had a_ practically inconvertible 
silver currency, which could be indefinitely 
increased from outside by sending to 
India silver which would not be used 
elsewhere. A remarkable speech was 
delivered recently in the House by the 
hon. Member for the Woodbridge Division 
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of Suffolk (Mr. Everett), which included 
a reference to this question. The hon. 
Member pointed out in very forcible 
terms the advantages which arose from 
a plentifully circulating medium in this 
country in the early part of this century. 
All sound financiers condemn inflation 
arising from enforced circulation of incon- 
vertible paper. The chief, perhaps only, 
objection to such inflation was that a 
day of reckoning must come when the 
note circulation must be contracted, and 
the reaction counteracted all previous 
advantages, But what objection could 
be taken to inflation based upon an inter- 
national currency such as gold? The 
production and importation of gold were 
a great advantage to the masses by 
diffusing wealth and levelling upwards 
the social condition of a great number of 
people. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Woodbridge Division as to 
the great advantage to English-speaking 
people caused by the gold discoveries 
in California and Australia. If gold 
production was advantageous, so would 
be the production of silver, if tied to gold 
by an International Convention. Now, he 
was not in favour of a great rise in silver, 
and should oppose isolated action in this 
country. That absurdity was tried in 
the United States and was found to fail. 
It was beyond the power of one country, 
or perhaps of two countries, to fix the 
value of a metal of which the stock was 
estimated by hundreds of millions 
sterling. They must recognise that this 
country had a greater interest in silver 
than any other. We possessed a far 
larger proportion of the world’s silver 
than any one or any two countries in the 
world. We had invested a far larger 
proportion of our wealth in silver-using 
countries than any one or two countries 
in the world. We have to sell on behalf 
of the Indian Government silver in the 
shape of Indian Council Bills to the extent 
of £16,000,000 sterling annually. Could 
they wonder, therefore, that foreign 
powers declared that England stopped 
the way? The resolution was a very 
reasonable one. The re-assembling of 
the Conference was feasible, because the 
delegates of the United States would, 
after the change of Government, have a 
steady standpoint, and it was worth 
while to meet to consider their definite 
proposals. The Conference failed to 
arrive at a conclusion mainly on account 
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of the transition state of the United 
States Government and the attitude of 
some of our delegates. Probably some 
practical proposal might result from the 
next meeting. He thought that as a 
general principle it was wise to en- 
courage such a Conference. He should 
be glad if the scope could be enlarged, 
so as to include the assimilation of the 
laws governing other forms of inter- 
national currencies, such as bills of ex- 
change and other international bonds, 
Such meetings promoted goodwill among 
nations, and should be welcomed in 
this country, whose complex interests 
were secured by friendly relations with 
other powers. He would, therefore, 
urge upon the Government to encourage 
the reassembling of the Conference, and 
by facilitating a reasonable settlement of 
this great question promote the welfare 
of our working-classes in manufacturing 
and agricultural districts ; promote the 
welfare of the people of India, for whose 
social and financial well-being we are 
responsible ; and also render more 
secure the commerce of our traders with 
silver-using countries, and revive the 
prosperity of this great Empire. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in view of the growing divergence of 
value between gold and silver, and the serious 
evils resulting therefrom, this House urges 
Her Majesty’s Government to use its utmost 
influence to procure the re-assembly of the 
Monetary Conference, and to impress upon our 
representatives the immediate necessity of 
finding some effective remedy in concert with 


other nations.” — (Sir Henry Meyscy- 
Thompson.) 
*Tue FIRST LORD or THe 


TREASURY (Mr. W. E. GLavstong, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : My right hon. 
Friend the Member for the London 
University (Sir John Lubbock) has 
given notice of his intention to move the 
Previous Question as an Amendment to 
the Motion which you, Mr. Speaker, 
have just read from the Chair. But the 
House, I think, will not be surprised at 
our feeling—especially as we have been 
appealed to very pointedly by the Mover 
of the Motion—that the opinion of the 
Government upon a Motion of this 
character ought to be declared upon a 
positive and main issue—namely, whether 
the Motion itself is one fitted to be 
adopted, and not merely upon a question 
of opportunism. I am, therefore, very 
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glad to have an_ opportunity of 
saying a few words upon this 
Motion, and as I know there are 
many gentlemen who are desirous to 
express themselves upon it, some of 
them, perhaps, to the extent of the Mover 
of the Motion, and knowing that the 
hours of the evening are limited, I shall 
endeavour to compress what I have to 
say within a very moderate compass. 
Now, Sir, I find a difficulty in under- 
standing the nature of the step the House 
is called upon to take. The speech of 
the Mover and the speech cf my hon. 
Friend the Seconder are manifestly 
speeches in favour of bimetallism. They 
mean bimetallism and they mean nothing 
else, except in so far as they say, if you 
ean show anything else as good as 
this then they will accept it. But in 
the absence of any such alternative 
bimetallism has been the theme of their 
speeches and is the idol of their affect- 
tions and imagination. But why have 
they not put bimetallism into their 
Resolution? They have not only not 
put it into their Resolution, but the hon. 
Mover of tlhe Resolution has been most 
careful to explain, in his anxiety for a 
comprehensive division which shall in- 
elude all descriptions of voters—voters of 
all kinds and forms—that those who voted 
for his Motion will in no degree pledge 
themselves to bimetallism. Then to 
what do they pledge themselves ? What 
is the real effect of this Motion ? Let 
me endeavour to get at it as well as I 
ean in the difficult position in which we 
are placed by the speech of the hon. 
Mover. The object of the Motion to a 
certain extent is clear as far as it relates 
to the Monetary Conference at Brussels. 
That Conference was assembled, I 
zpprehend, IT may say, on the direct in- 
vitation of the United States, and it is 
now proposed that the initiative should 
be taken out of the hands of the United 
States and be put into our hands. That 
is a very extraordinary and it may be a 
very unprecedented proposal for us to 
adopt. The hon. Gentleman says that 
everybody is desirous to move in the 
matter, only they await the guidance of 
England. The assertion is confuted by 
the very existence of the Conference. 
The United States did not wait for the 
guidanee of England in calling for this 
Conference. They took the initiative, 
and we, who followed that initiative 
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with more or less of zeal, sympathy, or 
misgiving, if not unfavour, have a right 
to expect from the United States a 
declaration of what, having taken that 
initiative and brought together the 
Powers of Europe, she means te propose, 
It appears to me that the hon. Mover 
and my hon. Friend who seconded 
the Motion have very little faith 
in the United States indeed, although 
the United States took the _ initia- 
tive. But having somewhat dis- 
courteously snatched the question from 
the hands of the United States, what do 
they do? They propose to hand it over 
to us who sit upon this Bench. Is that 
a judicious choice on their part? Are 
we prepared to make any more beneficial 
use of that initiative than the United 
States have done? On ‘he contrary, 
our opinions are that no plan has been 
opened by which it is possible or shown 
to be possible for us at the present time 
to make a change in the standard of 
value in this country. Therefore, having 
taken the initiative from those whom we 
have every reason to assume would be 
ready to use it, the hon, Gentlemen pro- 
pose to hand it over to people who they 
know are not ready to use it. And still 
more extraordinary—and, if the hon, 
Mover of the Motion will forgive me for 
saying so, still more irrational—is that 
point which remains to be noticed— 
namely, that not only are we unprepared 
and unprovided, through the poverty of 
our minds, with any good grounds for 
the reconstruction of our currency, but he 
himself has not put such a plan into our 
hands. If he is going to send us to 
Brussels and to order us to stir up these 
flagging Deputies to make a great change 
in the currency of Europe, surely the 
least he can do is to save us from a 
ridiculous position. For our position 
would be nothing less than ridiculous if 
we were to accept this Resolution, and if, 
having stimulated our representatives to 
compel the Conference to do something 
when the members of the Conference 
modestly expressed their disposition.’ to 
listen with all deference to what we pro- 
posed, and said, “ Only let us know what 
you recommend,” we were to reply, “ We 
have nothing to recommend to you.” — I 
perfectly understand those sownd orthodox 
bimetallists who condemn in the strong 
terms they choose to use the utter 
vacuity of mind of the right hon, Gentle- 
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man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Colleagues, who have not got a 
good bimetallic plan in order to produce 
that delightful state of things in which 
prices rise and everybody is happy. 
That Icomprehend. But I do not com- 
prehend why it is that we, being in this 
state of utter poverty and destitution of 
mind, the hon. Gentleman will not give 
us the smallest hope or put any language 
in our mouths which, when we go before 
the members of the Couference, whom, 
by moral force, we are to call together, 
would enable us to start it on its career. 
I therefore come to the conclusion that 
the Motion of the hon. Member is very 
unsatisfactory. If it were carried it 
would place us in a ludicrous position. 
But I am bound to say, notwithstanding 
that profound veneration for this House 
which on all occasions I feel, that that 
ridiculous element in our position, I am 
afraid, would not be confined to ourselves, 
and that some of it would redound possibly 
upon the Mover of the Motion, and very 
considerably upon the House which has 
sent us on this fool’s errand to Brussels 
to ask the Conference to do something, 
and not to give them the smallest hint of 
what itis. I now come to the question 
on which I am entirely at issue with the 
hon. Mover of the Resolution as to a 
matter of fact. He dwelt in various 
parts of his speech very strongly upon 
the fact that it was England, and 
England alone, which stopped the way, 
and he even quoted a speech from 
M. Tirard, the French Minister and 
delegate, in support of his allegation. 
Has he read that speech ? and, if he has, 
is the hon. Member not aware that in that 
speech it is declared that several of the 
greatest Powers in Europe had com- 
mitted themselves to the opinion that 
they desired to make no change in the 
mouetary system of the world? The 
French Delegate mentioned Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, and in addition to 
these we know that the same thing has 
been declared by Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Norway, and, I believe, also by 
Denmark. Well, Sir, there you have six 
or seven of the Powers assembled at 
Brussels who have _ signified their 
intention to make no fundamental change 
in their monetary system, and that 
without the smallest reference to 
England and independently of any course 
that Eugland might think it proper to 
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take. Ido not accuse the hon. Gentle- 
man and my hon. Friend behind me 
in the slightest degree of misrepre- 
sentation. The fact is that their minds 
and imaginations are so possessed of the 
enormous blessings that they have got to 
bestow upon mankind by the medium of 
this bimetallic system, that they are 
persuaded that all the Powers, when 
they come close to the question, must 
share their views, and consequently, 
instead of recognising the fact that these 
Powers at Brussels do not support them, 
they put words into the mouths of repre- 
sentatives of those Powers which they 
never used. Russia, for instance, has 
not said a word in favour of the proposed 
change, but the hon. Mover of the Motion 
says that this change would be so 
beneficial to Russia that he is perfectly 
convinced that Russia must see it and 
must hasten to adopt it. If that is the 
case why did not Russia say so at 
Brussels ? My own opinion, speaking 
roughly, is that the Powers assembled at 
Brussels were divided into two moieties, 
One is those Powers who have declared 
that they intend to make no change, 
and which have Germany and Austria at 
their head, and the other consists of the 
Powers some of whom refer to England 
and say that if England has a proposal 
to make they will listen to it with 
deference, and some of whom indicate 
they will not be unwilling to make the 
change. But what is the uniform 
characteristic of this second moiety, the 
moiety which is most favourable to the 
views of the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion ? It is that not one of them 
has given the slightest, the faintest, 
the most shadowy indication of the 
kind of change they would be prepared 
to discuss with England or to adopt. 
That, Sir, was the condition of the Con- 
ference. We shall do nothing to dis- 
courage the meeting of this Conference. 
We have endeavoured to act with 
courtesy and goodwill to all the Powers 
of Europe, and we are very glad that 
every measure should be taken that tends 
to probe and sift this great question to 
the bottom ; but, at the same time, it would 
be hardly respectful of us to give positive 
recommendations when in respect to 
their recommendations we are totally 
unprepared with plans for giving them 
effect, and when, I am sorry to say, the 
Mover and Seconder still leave us in an 
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unhappy state of mental destitution with 
regard to such plans, With regard to the 
meeting of the Conference, one is a little 
reminded of the old proverb that one 
man may bring a horse to the water but 
that 20 cannot make him drink. The 
hon. Member who moved this Motion 
has not shown that he is possessed of the 
magic secret w hich is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to make this Conference 
drink. I will not go into all the points 
raised by the Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion, but I will come to the considera- 
tion of what is the standard of value and 
what are the qualities which give to that 
standard of value those merits which 
have led mankind to seek it through a 
long and painful process, and to find their 
way step by step towards it, and having 
got it, to retain it. It seemed to me 
strange that no notice was taken by the 
hon. Mover of this Motion of a question 
of the most practical and vital importance 
which has been raised by Mr. Giffen, 
and which evidently lies at the very 
threshold of the subject, when we view 
it as a subject which has attained ac- 
ceptance by Parliament, and whieh is 
now to assume a legislative form. The 
point is this : What is to take place in 
this country with respect to the enormous 
sums of money that are held at call ? 
Now, I do not wish to impute anything, 
except that which is accepted by the 
promoters of the Motion. What are the 
facts? The complaint is a complaint of 
low prices. The desired ¢ -ondition which 
it is sought to bring about is a state of 
rising prices ; the means to be adopted 
are to supply the people, who require 
money for the payment of debts or pur- 
chase of commodities, with a currency to 
which they will have access on easier 


terms. They are to get that currency 
cheaper. Very well. The  conse- 


quence of that will be, if that currency 
is to be obtained cheaper, that 
any given nominal amount will be 
worth less in that currency than it is in 
the present currency. It is unquestion- 
ably easy to lower the currency a little 
by a very mild and genial process, like 
some of those medicines which are ad- 
ministered to the system and work with- 
out violence or pain. Now, I ask any 
hon. Gentleman in this House to put 
himself in the position of a man who has 
money at call. I trnst all those whom I 
am addressing are in that happy position. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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He has money at call, and that money 
must be paid to him under the law, every 
farthing of it,in sovereigns. But suppose 
the hon. Gentleman by his eloquence, and 
the aid of those who support him, should 
have induced this House to pass a Bill, 
under influences prevailing elsewhere, by 
which after a particular day the money 
out at call, and now repayable in sove- 
reigns to him, and in nothing worse, 
would become repayable in either 
sovereigns or silver in a ratio arbitrarily 
fixed by the State, what would be the 
effect ? After that particular date they 
would get for the money out at call 
rather less in real value than they would 
get before that date. The consequence 
would be that monometallists, bimetal- 
lists, silver men and gold men—every 
one of you—would call in every farthing 
you have out at call. You «re not going 
to be content with £90 or £95 after a 
given date if you can get £100 by call- 
ing in your money before that given date. 
By-the-bye, I think Mr. Giffen, the 
highest living authority—though there 
are many living authorities well ae- 
quainted with this subject — estimates 
that the sum so out at call is about 
£600,000,000 ; and I want to know 
what is to be the effect of saying to the 
owners of that £600,000,000, “ Allow 
your money to remain where it is and 
you will have to take £90 or £95 for 
every £100, but before a given date you 
could get £100.” I want to know whe- 
ther they would not call in their money 
when they could get £100; and I want 
to know, too, what would be the effect 
of that on the credit of the country, and 
on the stability and firmness of many of 
the best and most stable banking and 
commercial houses in the land?’ There 
is another point that I would just refer 
to for a moment in the speech of the hon. 
Mover of this Motion, as it deserves some 
notice. Does he anticipate the re-entry 
of the human race into the Garden of 
Eden? For he _ seems to think 
that unless we adopt his plan 
we shall fall below our present mediocre 
and mixed condition, and very likely 
go down lower into some other region 
which it would not be prudent, becoming, 
or politic toname. That appeared to me 
to be the tendency of it, and the purport 
of it when developed into its full 
meaning. He spoke of the condition of 
our manufactures pining in a miserable 
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manner for the last 20 years under the 
operation of monometallism, and he said 
that the cotton districts in particular 
were to go down to prairie value. That 
is the expression he used—prairie value. 
Such are the eyes with which the hon, 
Baronet reads the facts of our condition. 
He says that till 1873, when the Bank 
of France coined silver freely for every 
oue who took it there, we did wonders ; 
we were in a state of continual advance- 
ment; but that since 1873, we have 
been pining regularly away, until we are 
now little better than skin and bone, and 
the prairie value is all that will be 
left to us in place of the vast manufac- 
tures and the vast invested capital in the 
cotton trade of the country. Is that a 
fair representation of the course of the 
cotton trade of this country during the 
last 20 years? I am informed, from no 
secret sources, that during less than that 
time the cotton trade has changed 
enormously, I take the year 1877 and 
compare it with 1891—this period of 
decline, of depression, of divergency 
between gold and silver, and of all the 
horrors that will naturally be expected 
to follow. What was the state of the 
cotton trade in 1877? I believe Iam 
correct in saying that it was then repre- 
sented by 1,100,000,000 Ibs. ; | while, in 
1891, that miserable, perishing industry 
presented to us only the small figure of 
1,800,000,000 Ibs. I am speaking of 
imported raw cotton, which is the 
measure and extent of the industry. Is 
it not singular that gentlemen should 
come down here primed with facts, and 
that the facts should be so acted upon, 
through the warmth of their philan- 
thropic affections burning to attain a 
happier state of things for mankind, that 
they should not be able to take cogni- 
zance of figures like those, which show 


within the past 14 years an_ in- 
crease of something like 60 per cent. 
in the aggregate extent of the 
cotton trade of this country ? 


What I have endeavoured to bring to my 
own mind, and what I should like to 
bring to the minds of others, is the con- 
sideration of this question—What is the 
standard of value? We know perfectly 
well that gold is our standard of value. 
But what is meant by a standard of 
value ?—for till we know this I do not 
see how we are to attain to a right posi- 
tion for judging of the qualities which 
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ought to recommend to us this or that 
form of legislation, including the esti- 
mation of our own standard of value, 
I understand by a standard of value a 
It is 
a commodity itself. I admit that ought to 
be fully recognised. But when you seek 
for a good standard of value you seek 
for that by the terms of which you may 
express the real value—that is, the real 
purchasing power and force of every 
other commodity whatsoever. What is 
important to the owners of or the persons in- 
terested in those other commodities ? To 
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common measure of commodities. 


supply them with a good standard of 
value. We have passed beyond the 


stage of barter. Barter and exchange 
ure the primary necessity of mankind in 
their first efforts towards civilisation, 
Barter may be the first form of that ex- 
change, but barter is so inconvenient, 
and so hampered by the conditions under 
which it acts, than no large extension of 
human intercourse or commerce can take 
place under that system, and, con- 
sequently from the very first stages of 
the history of mankind there are efforts, 
sometimes of barbarous tribes, more 
energetic aud more forcible as they attain 
more strongly towards civilisation, to get 
at something like a standard of value. 
The object of it is this—that the man 
who has goods to sell, and is going to ae- 
cept for those goods a certain portion of 
the standard of value, should know the 
real compensation he receives for the 
thing he is going to give up, and what 
he can make of the money which is to be 
given to him as representing the value of 
the object he is parting with. In the 
same way, with regard to the man who 
buys, he also wants a standard of value 
which will represent to him as exactly 
as possible the power that will be in his 
hands when hehas bought the commodity 
with its value measured by the amount 
of circulating medium that he is willing 
to give for it. It is exactly like the case 
of a standard of height, by which you 
can compare with the utmost exactitude 
the man of 5 feet with the man of 6 feet. 
What you want in this standard of value 
to make it do its work properly is fixity, 
steadiness, stability, and continuity, 
You want its properties to be such that 
what it is to-day it shall be to-morrow, 
and what it is to-morrow it shail be the 
next day. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Hear, hear! 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite assent to that. Fixity 
and invariability are the first 
elements of a standard of value. 
It should be valuable, uniform, and 
portable, and these are qualities which 
gold possesses. But the grand thing is, 
if it is to be a good standard of value, it 
should possess fixity and invariability. 
That fixity and invariability cannot be 
absolute. If you find any commodity 
whatever, which should always maintain 
exactly one and the same relation to the 
sum total of all the exchanges to be 
effected in the world, then you will have 
an absolutely perfect standard ; but that 
you cannot do. We do not pretend that 
gold is an absolutely unchangeable stan- 
dard of value ; but the belief is, at any 
rate, held by a large portion of civilised 
mankind—it is a belief growing and 
gaining ground from year to year—that 
gold is the best standard of value, be- 
cause, above all, it is the least variable 
standard of all. The Commission which 
sat some time ago did not admit that the 
supposed searcity of gold had been 
proved, and the hon, Baronet the Mover 
of the Resolution did not supply that 
proof. There are no proofs. There are 
some great commodities which are very 
low. It is not for me to dogmatise about 
it; but this I can say, that no proof of a 
gold famiue has been supplied. But 
then, Sir, it is obvious and just to 
observe that the fall in some com- 
modities—in wheat most conspicuously 
—is the natural result of the combined 
action of certain causes, the existence of 
which is well known, one of them being 
the long continuance of peace, and there- 
fore the larger and the more free appli- 
cation of human industry to the business 
of production, and the enormous cheapen- 
ing of the means of communication. Is 
it true that every great commodity has 
fallen in value? Quite the contrary. 
Let us look at another very great com- 
modity—at what is, perhaps, the greatest 
commodity in the world, greater even 
than gold—that of human labour. I 
want to know whether that is not rising 
all over the world, and whether it has 
not risen enormously in this country, in 
almost every branch that can be named, 
Compare the wages of domestic servants 
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with what they were 30 or 40 years ago, 
in the blessed period, according to the 
hon. Baronet. Take also the limited 
class about whom I happened to hear the 
other day—the theatrical profession. I 
have it on unquestionable authority that 
the ordinary payments received by actors 
and actresses have risen largely. No 
one is unaware of the increase of fees in 
the medical profession, and I am bound 
tosay that thereare none more nobly earned 
in the world than by that description 
of labour. I do not know whether there 
are any in this House who are person- 
ally cognisant of all the circumstances 
connected with the gold discoveries, 
They were extremely curious and of the 
greatest interest ; and I make this con- 
cession—that at the period of the gold 
discoveries, if, had it not been for those 
discoveries, we must have had a gold 
famine in the world ; but Gwing, as some 
would say, to a happy accident, or, as 
others would say, under the influence of 
an old-fashioned belief, to the wise, pro- 
vidential adaptations which are con- 
stantly at work, the gold discoveries in 
California, and afterwards in Austra- 
lasia, corresponded with the most astonish- 
ing development of industrial power 
ever known in the history of the world. 
It was at that very time when the rail- 
way system began, when the ocean 
steamer system was transformed, when 
the telegraph came into existence, and a 
multitude of material changes, all operat- 
ing in the same direction; and at that 
very time came what is probably more 
powerful than all—Free Trade legisla- 
tion. The result was an enormous 
extension of human industry, and a vast 
enlargement of the exchanges which had 
to be effected in the world. The gold 
discoveries appeared to meet the great 
want thus created, and certainly no 
gold famine was experienced — in 
England at that time; but these 
gold discoveries became exceedingly 
large, especially when the Austra- 
lian discoveries were rapidly aecumu- 
lated on the Californian supply. The 
effect was that there went abroad an 
opinion, entertained just as strongly and 
as conscientiously as the present opinion 
about a gold famine, that there was a 
plethora. I am not exaggerating when 
I say that not only the ignorant herd, 
but many men of sense, and practical 
men who were high and soiid authorities 
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on questions pr'economy, believed firmly 
about 40 orgjv years ago that gold was 
depreciated ,.0 or 30 per cent. I might 
mention afew names, There was the late 
Viscount Cardwell, as good an economist 
as I have ever known among purely 
political men; there was Mr. Cobden, 
who, iv addition to his other great gifts 
and powers, undoubtedly stood very high 
as & political economist ; and there was 
the distinguished friend of Mr. Cobden, 
MM. Chevalier, who published a book, the 
main proposition of which was that gold 
had undergone a real depreciation of 20 
per cent. All that has blown over now, 
and nobody believes at present in any 
such depreciation. I believe it so hap- 
pened, too, that at that period silver was 
in a state of considerable steadiness, and 
afforded a very fair test of values in the 
market. I think I should be right in 
saying that silver then rose from 5s. to 
5s. 2d. per ounce, and that gold fell about 
3 per cent. That was a most severe 
trial, and there is no epoch in history, 
not even in the 16th century—when such 
remarkable changes were produced by 
the discovery of America—when so vast 
and enormous an addition had been made, 
almost at a moment’s notice, to the 
monetary transactions of the world, and 
to the necessity thereby created for an 
enlargement of the circulating medium. 
That test gold has stood, and has not 
varied more than about 3 per cent. I 
should say that is a very respectable case 
to make out for gold as a circulating 
medium. If, uuder such pressure and 
such an agony of trial I might almost 
call it, the fluctuation of gold amounted 
to only a trifle, the position of gold as a 
standard of value is splendidly demon- 
strated. Now, Sir, it is proposed to give 
silver a share in the supply as a circu- 
lating medium, but what has been the 
case with regard to silver ? The supply of 
silver appears to be subjected to more 
extraordinary variations than any ever 
known in the case of gold. The varia- 
tion in the value of silver within the 
last 20 or 30 years is not less than 40 
per cent., and not only that, but the hon. 
Baronet who made the Motion told us 
that weare not at the end of the variation, 
for he said that the rupee, which was 
once worth 2s., and which is now worth 
1s. 2}d., will probably go down further, 
to ls. or even to9d. That means, there- 
fore, that unless you step in and give the 
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artificial assistance of the law this great 
commodity of silver, which it is proposed 
to bring into partnership with gold as 
supplying a standard of value for the 
conduct of all exchanges, will, under the 
operation of actual facts, aided a little by 
the prophecies of the hon. Baronet, fall 
between 60 per cent. and 70 per cent, 
Am [right in contending that fixity is 
the proper requirement of a standard of 
value? Jf it is, I want to know how 
you can improve that standard of value 
which, under the severest circumstances, 
has never varied more in this country 
than 3 per cent. or 4 per cent., how you 
can prove that by associating with it a 
commodity which has actually varied to 
the extent of 40 per cent., and with 
respect to which those whe regard it 
with the largest amount of favour antici- 
pate a further variation of 25 per cent. 
or 30 per cent. Do you suppose this is 
all to be set right by fixing a ratio? 
On what day will you fix a ratio? And 
if you fix your ratio, what will be the 
state on the next day of the markets 
with reference to the commodities for 
which you are fixing a ratio? Do you 
think a man who has money to receive 
will be content to take less because, 
stepping out of your province, you have 
told him that he ought to be satisfied 
with a less valuable commodity than 
that which he expects ? I do not believe 
it. I believe the opinion of those who 
look to fixing a ratio is that it must be a 
mutable ratio. I do not enter into the 
question whether a double standard is 
conceivable under certain circumstances, 
I believe it is. I look at the actual facts 
which are before me, and I ask, Is there 
any period during the last 30 years when 
you could have fixed a ratio between 
gold and silver by law on a given day, 
and when you would not have been com- 
pelled to change it again and again ? If 
so, what is our standard of value to be ? 
Ido not mean what is the idea of the 
standard of value to be. Are we to 
choose it for its fixity, or are we to 
choose it for its liability to indefinite and 
eternal change ? The hon. Member 
spoke rather with ridicule upon the posi- 
tion of this country as the great creditor 
of the countries of the world. Well, Sir, 
itis the great creditor of the countries of 
the world ; of that there can be no doubt 
whatever ; and it is increasingly the great 
ereditor of the countries of the world. 
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I suppose there is not a year which passes 
over our heads which does not largely 
add to the mass of British investments 
abroad. I am almost afraid to estimate 
the total amount of the property which 
the United Kingdom holds beyond the 
limits of the United Kingdom, but of this 
Iam well convinced, that it is not to be 
counted by tens or hundreds of millions. 
One thousand millions probably wolld be 
an extremely low and inadequate esti- 
mate. Two thousand millions or some- 
thing even more than that is very likely 
to be nearer the mark. I think under 
these circumstances it is rather a serious 
matter to ask this country to consider 
whether we are going to perform this 
supreme act of self-sacrifice. I have a 


profound admiration for cosmopolitan 
principles. Ican go a great length in 


moderation in recommending their recog- 
nition and establishment; but if there are 
these £2,000,000,000 or £1,500,000,000 
which we have got abroad, it is 
a very serious matter as between 
this country and other countries. We 
have nothing to pay to them; we 
are not debtors at all ; we should get no 
comfort, no consolation out of the substi- 
tution of an inferior material, of a cheaper 
whick we could obtain for less 
and part with for more. We should get 
no consolation, but the consolation 
throughout the world would be great. 
This splendid spirit of philanthropy, 
which we cannot too highly praise— 
because I have no doubt all this is fore- 
seen—would result in our making a 
present of £50,000,000 or £100,000,000 to 
the world. It would be thankfully accepted, 
but I think that the gratitude for your 
benevolence would be mixed with very 
grave misgivings and doubts as to your 
wisdom. I have shown why we should 
pause and consider for ourselves once, 
twice, and thrice before departing from 
the solid ground on which you have 
within the last half-century erected a 
commercial fabric unknown in the whole 
history of the world—before departing 
from that solid ground you should well 
consult and well consider and take no 
step except such as you can well justify 
to your own understanding, to your fellow- 
countrymen, and to those who come after 
us. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I can thoroughly 
echo the last words which fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman, to the effect that 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


money, 
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we must look once and t¥ or 44,¢fore we do 
anything which shall seemcor¢¢he slightest 
degree to compromise the 0 jendid ‘fabric 
of British commerce that ha%, een raised 
up during the last half-centurcy, But if I 
have been anxious that there sPould be a 
Debate upon this question b to-night, 
it is because I believe thay “the 
basis upon which that commercial "exstrue- 
ture has been raised should be thoroug’yhly 
understood and grasped, and that t 
more light that can be shed upon thi 
question the better. I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues, and 
the most ardent bimetallists in this House, 
will agree that it is extremely important 
to every section of the community, and 
especi ially tothose whoseem to lean towards 
bime tallism, that if bimetallists are 
wrong they should be shown to be wrong, 
and that the movement which we have 
now witnessed should either be checked 
by the arguments by which it could be 
met, or that we should know the basis 
upon which it really rests. I would 
preface the remarks with which I am 
about to trouble the House with the 
statement that I am anxious to contribute 
what little I can to the understanding of 
this most important question, I feel the 
extraordinary complexity of the whole of 
these problems to such an extent that 
I believe dogmatism on either side to be 
thoroughly out of place, and what is 
specially required is that the first prinei- 
ples should be thoroughly understood 
and grasped. And I would further say 
that I speak simply for myself on this oe- 
casion, and] do not wish that any of those 
who sit around me should in any way be 
compromised by any doctrines I may 
utter. But I have taken in the past so 
considerable a part in discussions of this 
question that perhaps the House may 
think it would be my duty not to shrink 
from expressing the views which I hold 
upon the subject. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman commenced his most interesting 
speech with a discussion of the proceed- 
ings at the Conference. I will follow him 
with regard to that point presently. Upon 
that part of his speech I cannot say that 
I agree with him. He was entitled to deal 
simply with the aspect of the questions 
which had been put forward by the Mover 
and the Seconder, and he alleged, possibly 
with justice, that they had argued the mat- 
ter mainly from a bimetallic point of view, 
and therefore he addressed his reply 
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mainly to the principal views pat forward 
by the bimetallists on the question of the 
fixity of ratio and the general question 
of a standard of value. But there are 
many other questions which are interest- 
ing in this matter besides that of bimetal- 
lism, and I think the House should be 


acquainted with the origin of the 
Conference. The United States sum- 


moned the Conference ; originally they 
couched their invitation in different lan- 
guage to that in which it was ultimately 
accepted. They couched their invita- 
tion as if the object of the Conference 
would be to establish a bimetallic system, 
The late Government did not think they 
could euter a Conference under an 
invitation which seemed to pledge 
them as the original invitation would 
have pledged them, and _ therefore 
they suggested an amendment of the in- 
vitation in the direction of saying that 
the object of the Conference would be to 
study whether there might be an in- 
creased use of silver in the currency of 
the nations of the world. The Confer- 
ence, therefore, is not simply a Bimetallic 
Conference, and is not chiefly a Bimetal- 
lic Conference, but a Conference which 
would aim at an object which I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
himself shares, but au object which many 
monuometallists share, and which all the 
members of the Royal Commission share 
—namely, the object of introducing silver 
more largely as a subsidiary element in 
the currency of the world. That the 
variation between the value of gold and 
silver has been detrimental must be 
admitted by every one. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke with fervour with 
reference to the necessity of the fixity of 
our standard. But that standard has 
suffered through the withdrawal of its 
partner to solargeanextent. Originally 
there was a partnership between the two 
metals. The one partner was withdrawn 
almost all over Europe. In some coun- 
tries it became a sleeping partner, but 
generally silver was dethroned, and gold 
was left to do, unaided by silver, the 
work which formerly gold performed in 
conjunction with silver. What was the 
consequence ? Of course the fixity of gold 
suffered, because the fixity of an article 
such as gold with reference to commodi- 
ties must depend upon the extent of the 
demand with reference to the stock of 
that metal or production of that metal. 
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And if gold suddenly was called upon to 
do more work than it had done before, 
then the gold standard suffered in its 
fixity. The right hon, Gentleman said 
—I do not quite understand why—I could 
not quite follow him—that gold had only 
varied 3 or 4 per cent. Gold has varied 
nearly 25 or 30 per cent. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: At what 
period ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman follows me. He 
possibly thinks simply of the variation 
between gold and silver. But that is not 
the variation of gold as a fixed standard. 
Of course, that gold only varied 3 or 4 
per cent. with reference to silver does 
not show the absolute fixity of the gold as 
a standard ; but it shows what was done 
by the bimetallic system in France dur- 
ing the years from 1853 to 1874. The 
right hon. Gentleman says gold only 
varied 3 or 4 per cent. Why, bimetal- 
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lists could point to that fact as the 
strongest argument in their favour. It 


shows that where you have a bimetallic 
system the variation is not so great. But 
I am not concerned with that point. 
What I am concerned with is that gold 
in relation to commodities has varied, not 
3 or 4 per cent., but 30 or 40 per cent. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted Mr, 
Giffen as one of the highest living au- 
thorities on a point on which I do not 
know that Mr. Giffen is an authority— 
namely, on a question of banking, 
whether the £600,000,000 which were on 
call would be withdrawn or not, and how 
they could be met. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
on the estimate of £600,090. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am glad that 
Mr. Giffen did not lend his authority to 
such a statement, I may take it that it 
is the assumption of my right hon. Friend 
that this would be withdrawn ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It was the 
assumption of Mr. Herries, the banker, 
and who was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If it was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the pre- 
sent day who put forward such a pro- 
posal one would value the statement in 
regard to the whole of the surrounding 
circumstances of the day, but I do not 
think you can quote an historical state- 
ment of that kind with the whole system 
of banking entirely changed since that 
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time. I am sorry I have been led away 
from the general line of my argument. I 
should like to say a word or two on this 
£600,000,000, but at present I am en- 
gaged on the subject of the fixity of the 
standard, and the right hon. Gentleman 
very properly asks me for my test. Mr. 
Giffen himself says this— 





“We cannot say positively that the recent 
change from a high to a low level in prices is 
due to change of money of the nature or in the 
direction of absolute contraction.” 


Thus Mr. Giffen distinctly admits a 
change from a high to a low level of 
prices. Ido not know that the general view 
that the lowering of prices is caused by 
the appreciation of gold would be 
seriously questioned, 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is ques- 
tioned by the Commission. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not ques- 
tioned by the Commission. The whole 
of the Commission say it contributed to 
this effect, and they treat it as an element. 
They do not say how far you are to attri- 
bute that fall to the contraction of the 
currency ; but they do not dispute that 
it entered largely into it. I am not sure 
whether Sir Thomas Farrer, in his letter 
in The Times of this morning, does not 
admit that point. It was admitted on all 
sides that the fall in the value of silver 
is a matter deserving of the attention of 
all parties ; it was for that reason it was 
thought right that we should be asked to 
join in the Conference which had been 
proposed. The Conference examined 
several plans ; and it is certainly my im- 

ressioun—and those who were present at 
Soenndie can make it good—that prac- 
tically it was the action of the English 
delegates that broke up the Conference. 
That seems to me to be of the essence of 
the case, and it is because some of us 
cousider that the Conference was broken 
up by the action of the British delegates 
that we think it right that the English 
Government—if we can induce them to 
do so—should take a line which would 
show that they were anxious to carry 
out those objects which induced them 
originally to join the Conference. The 
right hon. Gentleman made merry over 
the demand that the English Government 
should take up the negotiations again ; 
but if it is correct, as I believe it is, that 
it was the action of our delegates which 
stopped this Conference, and if it was 
right to go into the Conference at all, 
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surely we are not asking too much if we 
say we should wish them todo their best 
once more to bring the Conference to- 
gether, not for the purpose of bimetal- 
lism, but for the original purpose con- 
templated. There were other proposais 
which were before that Conference. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked whether it 
was possible to find any plan at any time ; 
whether it was not absurd to go intoa 
Conference without any chance of finding 
any solution. But what did the Royal 
Commission say, of which his own Lord 
Chancellor was a member ? 

* We pass now to other proposals of a practi- 
cal character. In our opinion it might be worth 
while to meet the great commercial nations on 
any proposals which would lead to a more ex- 
tended use of silver, and se tend to prevent an 
apprehended further fall in the value of that 
metal, and to keep its reiation to gold more 
stable.” 

I base my support of the Motion not 
upou any bimetallic fallacy or theory at 
all, but upon the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission that it is worth while 
to meet great commercial nations on pro- 
posals which would lead to a more ex- 
tended use of silver, aud so tend to pre- 
vent an apprehended further fall in the 
value of that metal. This is the majority, 
this is the whole Commission, who were 
in faveur of that proposal, and they 
are anxious to do, what? To keep 
the relation of silver to gold more stable. 
I should think the whole House would 
desire this greater stability. Fixity 
is one thing; but stability is another. 
Therefore, I say, uo stone ought to 
be left unturned, no difficulties ought 
to be allowed to stand in the way 
of continued efforts to find a solution of 
this most complex problem, upon which 
emineut monometallists who sat upon 
this very Commission say that a further 
understanding with other nations of the 
world would be desirable. Surely that 
is a point which cannot be treated with 
ridicule, and I do not know that the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to treat 
the matter with ridicule. I think, and 
doubtless the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with me, that the interests 
at stake are far too grave to allow any 
temporary difference of opinion to pre- 
vent negotiations which have been inter- 
rupted from being resumed. I feel the 
question is extremely important at the 
present time, because, if the Govern- 
ment finally allows the Conference to 
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break up, all attempts to increase the use 
of silver must necessarily be suspended 
or become abortive for years to come, 
and we shall be left face to face with a 
situation which Ido not think the ma- 
jority of the House would wish to see 
the country remain in. In all I have 
said I have not for one moment run 
counter to the strictest and most orthodox 
doctrine that might be proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. Well, it 
is said that otier nations drew back— 
France especially. Yes, but they drew 
back mainly on account of the English 
delegates, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman a little mistaken in his 
view as to the attitude, for instance, of 
Germany. Germany entered the Con- 
ference coldly, but I know—I have 
ascertained myself at Berlin—that there 
is a growing feeling of doubt with regard 
to this matter; and now the agricultur- 
ists in Germany are moving very much 
as the agricultural interest is moving 
partially in this country, thinking the 
fall in prices is to a great extent due to 
the part which gold and silver play 
together, and thinking they ought to put 
pressure on the Government in regard to 
taking a warmer interest in the Con- | 
ference. I was in another State in Ger- 
many where precisely the same matter | 
was considered by the Government, and 
where they thought the matter was far 
more serious than they had believed in the 
beginning. Now, as for France, to quote 
the records of the Conference, M. Tirard 
said he feared that Mr. Cannon had in- 
correctly understood him if, on the 
ground of his declaration, Mr. Cannon 
thought that the Latin Union, or, to be 
more exact, France, in whose name M. 
Tirard had spoken, was less friendly to 
bimetallism than England. M. Tirard 
declared that he had said nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, he had said that 
France was bimetallist in fact, and that 
if she wouid not resume the free coinage 
of silver, and if she would not go back 
to absolute bimetallism, it was only be- 
cause England and other countries of 
Europe hal declared in the most formal 
way that they intended to remain mono- 
metallic, and that they were not disposed 
to open their Mints to the white metal 
until other. nations came round to some 
great international agreement. I think 
that is different from the impression con- 
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it cannot be denied that if this country 
put forward some plan for the increased 
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use of silver it would be hailed 
with acclamation by all the nations 
of Europe. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to touch on one or two 
points suggested by the right hon. 


Gentleman but only by way of clearing 
up the controversy if I may say so—not 
in a controversial spirit to answer the 
right hon. Gentleman, but to put some 
points on the other side to the House and 
country in order that it may be seen how 
the matter really stands. Let me refer 
to the question of £600,000,090 which 
are on call and which Mr. Herries said 
he thought could be withdrawn. If they 
could have been withdrawn at that time, 
Ido not think any banker now would 
hold that such an operation would be 
possible. But what did the right hon. 
Gentleman do? He _ suggested how 
frightfully injurious it would be to every 
creditor if, by association of silver with 
gold, he should receive less than his 
£100—if he should receive £95 or £90 
instead of £100. But what has hap- 
pened to the debtors ? I firmly believe 
if I had made the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman I should have been 
charged with representing the capitalist 
class, and it would have been represented 
that I only thought of the man who was 
determined to have his pound of flesh. 
it is the sovereign he is to have, what- 
ever that sovereign may command. He 
must have his sovereign, and it is sng- 
gested that it would be monstrous if he 
should have to take silver instead of gold 
if, owing to bimetallism, the silver at that 
time would not be worth £100, but worth 
less than £100, though everywhere cur- 
rent as £100. The bimetallists hold 
that such a variation is impossible ; but 
suppose the value of the sovereign to 
have increased—and I want particularly 
to put this to the House—through the 
action, not of nature, not of the increased 
production of silver alone, nor through 
the decreased production of gold, but 
through the action of the law in Germany 
and other countries ; the debtor is then 
precisely in that position which the right 
hon. Gentleman fears the creditor would 
be in now if we were to associate ourselves 
with other countries in this question. He 
is worse off just by so much as the sovereign 
he is bound to pay has risen in value. 
Whether there has been a depression er 
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fall in prices in the theatrical or medical 
profession I will not stop to inquire. 
There may be especial circumstances in 
these cases, but whether that is or is not 
so there has been, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Giffen, a very large 
fall in prices. And what is the effect 
then of that fall in prices which is 
assumed—TI will say for the moment is 
only assumed—to be due to the displace- 
ment of silver? What is that effect ? 
If by the greater bulk of currency you 
produce a rise in prices, is it not @ priori 
almost certain that a contraction of the 
eurrency will produce a fall in prices ? 
The right hon. Gentleman made an 
ingenious and strong argument with re- 
gard to the gold which had poured into 
this country between the years 1850 and 
1860; and he showed the effect which 
that had had on the prosperity of the 
country. The pouring of gold into the 
country had had a certain effect upon 
our prosperity. That, I think, was the 
argument of the right Lon. Gentleman. 
But if that is so, is it not certain that if 
the gold has got to do more work, it is equi- 
valent to a contraction of the currency ? 
It seems to me to follow perfectly 
reasonably from the premises that, if a 
bulk of gold poured into the currencies 
of the world produces a great rise 
in prices, a reduction of gold, or what is 
equivalent to the same—namely, a 
greater pressure put upon gold to do its 
work, will have an identically opposite 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman may 
challenge us to prove that. It is difficult 
to prove it in all the complexity of causes, 
but it was always alleged that that re- 
sult would take place. I ventured in 
1878, when I was on the Monetary Con- 
ference in Paris, to prophesy that there 
must be a depression of prices through 
the demonetisation of silver in all the 
countries in Europe. I looked upon it 
with alarm, and I think my prophecy 
has been justified. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman should be so satisfied 
with the progress of commerce during 
the last 10 or 15 years as he seems in- 
clined to be. We have not been advane- 
ing with those leaps and bounds with which 
we did advance in former times; and it 
is the conviction of a vast number of 
people, and of men who are com- 
petent to judge, that the contraction 
of the currency has had the effect, 
which it has always been declared 
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must be its effect—namely, a fall 
in prices. That is very much to the 
benefit of holders of sovereigns, and to 
the detriment of those who have to find 
the means to pay the sovereigns. Can 
we be surprised that the agricultural 
community and the operatives of Lanca- 
shire, who feel the pinch in a different 
way, say, “Law, and not nature, has 
made it necessary for us to produce 
more in order to pay our debts, and, 
therefore, we do not think it unreason- 
able that currency legislation should take 
place, by which the legal, the Govern- 
ment causes—not the natural causes 
which we are ready to accept—imay be 
remedied ?” I am not prepared to say 
that on that account we should under- 
take the tremendous change which bi- 
metallism would bring about ; but it 
does seem to me to justify us in exhaust- 
ing every effort to see whether, by a 
greater introduction of silver, we should 
not be able to counteract to a certain 
extent the evils which I must say I be- 
lieve to exist. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the fixity of gold. What 
is felt so much now, when we are asked 
whether we will tamper with ourcurrency, 
is that our currency has been tampered 
with already by causes beyond cur own 
control. 1 saw an eloquent passage by 
an able writer which I will quote to the 
House— 

“English prices are as certainly dependent 

on foreign currency legislation as the level of 
the waters in the four seas is dependent on the 
level of the Atlantic. We may refuse to have 
a share in determining the world’s monetary 
policy, but we cannot avoid being vitally affected 
thereby.” 
Shall we continue to take a share in the 
world’s monetary policy ? Here is an 
opportunity. There is a Conference 
sitting, and ought we not to do what we 
‘an to ask them once more to resume 
their labours 7 We need not be frightened 
by the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that because the 
United States summoned the Conference 
they are now bound to take the initiative 
in summoning it again. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say his statement was that the 
United States must take the initiative in 
the matter of the Conference. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We are most 
anxious to impress upon Her Majesty's 
Government the urgent desirability of 
continuing these negotiations. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: What nego- 


tiations ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks what negotiations. 


Gentleman must not 
stand at words. If he does not wish to 
say “negotiations,” at all events, let us 
continue in the Conference, and attempt 
to solve questions in which Lancashire is 
deeply interested ; in which India is 
vitally interested ; and in which labour 
more and more begins to feel an interest. 
The right hon. Gentleman must know 
right well what negotiations took place. 
We want a further honest attempt on the 
part of our delegates to see whether they 
cannot assist in a solution of these ques- 
tions. Let the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer call in Lord Herschell, who said 
that it was desirable we should communi- 
cate with the nations of the world. Do 
not let us give up this task. I hope I 
have convinced the House on two points. 
The one is, that this is not simply a 
bimetallic question. We have not got 
in gold at the present moment, unaided 
by silver, that standard of value, that 
fixity which the right hon. Gentleman 
attributes to it, and which we all desire 
to have. We wish to sustain gold, and 
to put gold back again into that position 
that silver may be able to do more work 
under it than silver has been able to do 
during late years. Surely that is a task 
in which we may ask Her Majesty's 
Government to assist us, and I hope, in 
the name of those great interests I have 
mentioned, that they will do so. And I 
may add to those interests the question 
of labour, The right hon. Gentleman 
pointed to the fact that the price of 
labour had risen all over the country, 
and he said that the price of labour 
having risen was a proof that there was 
no appreciation of gold. In the same 
way, as right hou. Gentlemen with per- 
fect propriety say, that the ingenuity of 
man, that discoveries aud many other 
circumstances have contributed to the 
fall in prices, in which we contend that 
the appreciation of gold plays a consider- 
able part, so we may contend that that 
increase in the price of labour, which is 
satisfactory from the national point of view, 
has come about in spite of the appreciation 
of gold through many other cireum- 
stances; by the combined action which 
has taken place in many parts of the 
country, and by the determination of 
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the working classes to take a larger 
share in the profits of the business in 
which they are engaged than they had 
hitherto done. What would have been 
material would have been to show 
whether, when the value of labour had 
increased, the profits of employers had 
not been diminished. And when the right 
hon. Gentleman pointed to the amount of 
cotton now imported, let us be grateful 
for the employment that it gives to the 
manufacturing population, but let us also 
ask whether that employment is upon such 
a remunerative basis to all concerned, 
that the great industry of Lancashire 
will be able to hold out egainst the bounty 
which is given to India. Has labour 
no interest in this question ? If there is 
a further appreciation of gold—and 
those who are very competent to speak 
believe that if silver continues to be 
excluded a further appreciation of gold 
will follow—what is to be the position 
in India ? That question must be dealt 
with, whether this Conference at Brussels 
comes to an agreement or not, But, 
looking to the further appreciation of 
gold, it means that everyone who owes 
a pound has to give more to pay that 
pound than he has paid heretofore. I 
say this is a question of national import- 
ance, It is a question which, notwith- 
standing the delightfully bright tones of 
the speech of the Prime Minister, he will 
acknowledge is one which those who 
believe there are serious dangers in the 
present situation are entitled to bring 
before the House of Commons. We 
should be almost neglecting our duty if 
we were not to do so. I hope I have 
not been betrayed into any extravagant 
statement in what I have said. I have 
been most anxious to put some considera- 
tions before the House on the other side 
of the question, because it is impossible 
that these great issues can be settled 
simply by the dogmatic statement that 
everything connected with bimetallism— 
and it is a pity that the name of bi- 
metallism has been so prominent in the 
matter—is a dream and is Utopian. The 
question is far too grave for that, and I 
shall venture to do what little I can 
to continue to contribute to a solution of 
this question, and I believe the more 
the matter is discussed, the more urgency 
will there appear that some further plans 
—plans which are more or less shadowed 
out even in the Report of the Royal 
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Commission—should be accepted by the 
nations of the world, who will be more 
than grateful to any English Government 
which would co-operate with them. 

*Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R.,, 
Whitby) : I rise, Sir, for the purpose of 
proposing the Amendment which stands 
in my name, and which reads as 
follows :— 

To leave out from the word “ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, and add “ seeing that the 
deliberations of the International Monetary 
Conference mainly turned on the question of 
bimetallism ; that after protracted sittings no 
agreement could be arrived at by the represen- 
tatives of the assembled Powers ; and that any 
interference with the single monetary standard 
now by law established in this country is open 
to the gravest objections, this House thinks it 
inexpedient that the Government should take 
any steps to procure the re-assembly of that 
Conference.” 

I hope it will not be thought an act of 
presumption on my part that I should 
join in the discussion of this most im- 
portant and complicated subject. -I can 
only plead in excuse that I have some 
slight practical knowledge of it, and, 
like all who have practical knowledge 
of it, I am filled with misgiving and 
alarm by the rash and dangerous pro- 
posals made by those who, for very in- 
sufficient reasons and with little discern- 
ment of the consequences, would alter the 
basis upon which our monetary system 
rests. There is one advantage I enjoy 
in this Debate, which is that I do not 
think it would be possible for the 
bimetallists to advance any argument I 
have not heard before. I do not require 
to be posted up on the subject by pro- 
fessors at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
I have had the honour of being present 
at bimetallic breakfasts and banquets. I 
have heard the most distinguished 
bimetallists state their case with the cool 
precision of the morning and with the 
inflammatory enthusiasm of the evening. 
I have sat at the feet of the Gamaliel of 
Bimetallism, M. Cerunsdir, and I have 
been exposed to the blandishments of 
my right hon. Friend the late Minister for 
Agriculture, and, in spite of all this, I 
remain unconverted, and am anxious to 
say a word on behalf of that system 
under which this country has achieved 
unexampled prosperity. Sir, this Reso- 
lution invites the Government to take 
steps to procure the re-assembly of the 
International Monetary Conference. I 
should have thought that no one who 
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had read the Report of our Delegates and 
who had studied the views of the various 
countries represented could for a moment 
anticipate that the re-assembly of the 
Conference would lead to any practical 
result. Eleven years ago a Conference 
met and separated without arriving at 
any decision, Last year the Conference 
met and separated without arriving at 
any decision, What reason is there for 
thinking that a Conference this year or 
next year would be any more likely to 
meet with better success ? As a matter 
of fact, it is certain that nothing would 
or could be agreed upon. What does the 
Report say ? 





*Upon the attitude of the Latin Union to a 
great extent the situation turned. A partial 
bimetallic agreement might have been within 
the range of :possibility had these States been 
willing to enter it. But M. Tirard--Delegate 
of France, and speaking on behalf of Belgium, 
Italy, and Greece—leclared himself opposed to 
any union for the adoption of bimetallism unless 
such union included Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia.” 

And the Report goes on to say that— 

“Unless there should be a radical change in 
the declared monetary policy of Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, aii International 
agreement for fixing a ratio between the values 
of gold and silver must be regarded as beyond 
the range of practical politics. Without such 
radical change there is no prospect of the realisa- 
tion of the conditions which, in the opinion of 
the bimetallists themselves, are necessary for 
the establishment of an efficient bimetallic 
system by International agreement.” 

In the face of such a declaration as this, I 
think the Government which sought, with- 
out there being any change in the situation 
or the views of the Powers assembled, 
to procure the re-assembly of the Con- 
ference would only stultify itself ; and 
though I cannot be suspected of any 
undue desire to see the credit and 
reputation of the present Government 
maintained at any high pitch at home, 
I confess I should be sorry to see it 
exposed to rebuffs or ridicule abroad. 
But, Sir, the House sees through this 
Resolution. It is intended not so much 
to procure the re-assembly of the Con- 
ference as to evoke an expression of 
opinion in this House on the subject of 
bimetallism. Under its innocent phrase- 
ology it conceals a deadly intent, and I 
must say I should have thought more of 
the courage of the bimetallists—who, to 
do them justice, are not, as a rule, 
wanting in courage—if they had come 
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boldly out to fight in the open, instead of 
skirmishing behind a Resolution which 
they would say does not commit those 
who vote for it to a decided opinion one 
way or the other. But let the House 
beware of their wiles. They are a canny 
folk, and their insidious advances should 
be eyed with suspicion. What they 
want is nothing more or less than 
to substitute a double basis for 
the single basis on which our monetary 
system now stands. That sounds simple 
enough, but the effect of such a change it 
would be almost impossible to exaggerate. 
Consider the state of society in this 
country in all its grades and orders con- 
nected by financial arrangements to an 
extent and on a seale never exceeded in 
any country; consider the landed and 
propertied interest bound on one side by 
leases and on the other by mortgages and 
settlements, all expressed in money ; 
consider our manufactures and commerce 
all dependent on, and existing by, one 
fixed and ordered system of pecuniary 
credit; consider the public debts and 
taxes and revenues, calculated on a 
known and ascertained basis, and, con- 
sidering all these things, I ask if you can 
conceive any change more certain to 
produce extensive disorders, more preg- 
nant with the seeds of derangement, 
danger, and calamity than the one which 
the bimetallists with so light a heart re- 
commend us to adopt. Governments 
have been proverbially slow and reluctant 
to touch or tamper with the currency, 
and nothing can excuse their doing so but 
the prevalence of the most terrible evils 
and the pressure of the most urgent neces- 
sity. Do we stand in such a case now ? 
Iam not concerned to deny the existence 
of the present depression in trade. Un- 
fortunately, the reality of it is too mani- 
fest to be denied. But the bimetallists 
have to show two things: first, that the 
depression is due to our gold standard ; 
second, that by associating silver with 
gold, the depression will be removed, and 
the possibility of its recurrence is so re- 
mote that it need not be taken into con- 
sideration. Being,as I said, bold men, 
they apparently adopt both these theses; 
but they do not support them by argu- 
ments that will convince any practical 
man. If the depression is due to our 
possessing but a single standard of value, 
then as we have lived under a single 
standard of value since the year 1816 the 
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depression ought to have lasted from that 
time to this. But as the development 
and progress of the country since 1816 
has been marvellous and wholly un- 
exampled in our history, one is almost 
tempted to believe that the main- 
tenance of our single standard has had 
something to do with them. “Oh, but,” 
say the bimetallists, “ you had the ad- 
vantage of the bimetallic system being 
kept in operation by the Latin Union up 
to 1873. What has happened since 
18737" Well, Sir, what has happened 
since 1873? And what happened be- 
fore 1873? One would think to hear 
the bimettalists talk that before 1873 
there was the Saturnian age—an era of 
smiling content, of universal unremitting 
prosperity. It is true, as I have just 
said, that there was wonderful progress 
and steady increase of wealth ; but there 
were also periods of stagnation, periods 
of exhaustion, when we seemed to be 
going back instead of going forward. 
On looking back through Hansard one 
is surprised to see the frequency and 
regularity, and I may add the similarity, 
of Debates on agricultural distress and 
commercial depression, in which the 
sume statements are made, the same 
grievances paraded, the same complaint 
uttered; and, furthermore, the same 
remedies suggested, among which pro- 
posals for tampering with the currency 
constantly recur. Well, Sir, that is be- 
fore 1873 when the bimetallic system was 
in full swing, and, therefore, if it had 
possessed the magic powers attributed to 
it, distress and depression would have 
been banished altogether from those 
countries which fell within the range of 
its beneficent influence. Anticipating a 
possible objection, I may say that France 
no more enjoyed a happy immunity from 
distress and depression than England. 
And since 1873 how do we stand? Has 
there been no advance ? Have we had 
no fat years? Did 1873 sound the 
knell of our commercial prosperity ? 
There is no fairer test of the 
general prosperity of the country 
than the Income Tax Returns. Let us 
apply this test. In 1870-1 the gross 
assessments under Schedules D and E 
amounted to £215,888,000; in 1890-1 
they rose to the total of £399,298,000. 
And when we remember that during these 
20 years the limit of exemption has 
been raised from £100 to £150, and that 
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abatements have been granted, first of 
£80 upon incomes under £300, and then 
of £120 on incomes under £400, this 
means that the gross assessable income 
has been nearly doubled during that 
period, and the vast increase in the Post 
Office and Savings Banks Returns year 
by year, fully discounting the increased 
facilities now offered, proves that the 
collective wealth of the working classes 
is also growing at a prodigious rate. 
How, with these facts staring them in 
the face, the bimetallists can seriously 
contend that our adherence to a single 
gold standard is paralysing our industries 
and bringing the country to ruin passes 
the wit of any ordinary mortal to under- 
stand. But then I am aware that one of 
the most cherished and continually re- 
peated theories of the bimetallists is 
that all who do not agree with them 
suffer from a congenital stupidity, which 
no doubt does prevent us from seeing 
things that are quite clear and easy to 
the illuminated intelligence of the advo- 


cates of a double standard. Another 
favourite argument these gentlemen 


employ is that a double standard gives 
stability to silver, and consequently 
stability to the prices of commodities. 
This argument implies an assumption 
that hardly rests on facts, the assumption 
being that there is a necessary connection 
between the fall in prices and the fall in 
the gold value of silver. It is true that 
there has been a fall in both since 1873, 
but we find that a fall in one does not 
always correspond with a fall in the 
other ; on the contrary, that sometimes a 
fall in one is coincident with a rise in the 
other. This is unfortunate, because the 
farmer has been taught to believe that 
the fall in the price of his produce is due 
to the fall in silver, and that bimetallism 
is the true remedy for agricultural dis- 
tress, inasmuch as by rehabilitating silver 
it would send up the price of corn. But 
ihe price of corn does not move in sym- 
pathy with the price of silver. In 1873 
there was a fall in silver and a rise in 
corn ; in 1874 and 1875 there was aslight 
fall in silver and a heavy fall in wheat ; 
in 1876 there was a big drop in 
silver: and a slight rise in wheat ; 
in 1877 a slight rise in silver and 
a big jump in wheat; in 1884 
there was a big drop in wheat, while 
silver remained steady ; in 1891 a fall 
in silver with a great jump in wheat, 
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and in 1891, with silver at 45d. per oz., 
wheat was higher than in 1884, when 
silver stood at 50d. per oz. I have seen 
the price of wheat tabulated from the 
year 1774 to 1873, and, to avoid weary- 
ing the House by quoting statisties, I 
must ask hon. Gentlemen to take my 
word for it that there have been in those 
100 years fluctuations far more violent 
and extreme than any that have occurred 
since 1873. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BECKETT: Before 1875 the 
price of silver was fairly steady, but 
when bimetallism was assisted by Pro- 
tection it did not prevent the price of 
corn from teuching 108s. at one time 
and dropping to 35s. at another. I think 
most hon. Gentlemen will admit that the 
immense extension of the wheat-growing 
areas of the world, joined with increased 
facilities for transit and low fre’ghts, 
have much more to do with the fall in 
the price of corn than the suspension of 
free coinage of silver in 1873. And I 
think it is no real kindness to the farmer, 
when he so greatly stands in need of 
immediate help, to teach him to look for 
relief toa quarter from which no help 
van possibly come. But he is shrewder 
than his friends imagine, and though he 
may mumble the dry husks of bimetallism, 
the Agricultural Conference showed it is 
the succulent bread of Protection that he 
really desires ; and certainly from his 
point of view he knows which of the two 
is best for him. Bimetallism cannot, 
then, insure stability in the prices of com- 
modities which vary according to the 
law of supply and demand ; therefore, it 
is of secondary concern to us to know 
whether it insures stability in the price 
of silver, inasmuch as the price of silver 
does vot, and cannot, regulate the price of 
commodities. That it cannot do so will 
be evident when we consider that silver 
is itself a commodity. Some gentlemen 
seem to imagine that there is a sort of 
natural necessary wedlock between gold 
and silver; that in the beginning they 
were tied together by the hand of Pro- 
vidence, and have been separated by the 
hand of man. But there is no more reason 
in the nature of things that they should 
be united as a standard than that 
gold should be united with copper or tin 
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as a standard. Silver was chosen for 
purposes of convenience, and as_ token 
money has a great part to play : but to 
exalt silver to the level of gold and ex- 
pect it to do what gold does is as reason- 
able as to put a costermonger into the 
Cabinet and expect him to do the work 
of a Cabinet Minister. A double standard 
seems to me a contradiction in terms. 
The more simple the standard the better. 
Its very name implies simplicity and 
unity. Itis the measure of value, and 
why not have one measure of value just 
as you have one measure of length and 
capacity ? You cannot find a ratio that 
will unite the two metals on a lasting 
basis and remain steady under all shocks 
and chances. It has been tried in Eng- 
land, and England had to give it up; it 
has been tried in France, and France had 
to give it up. What virtue is there in a 
ratio of 155 to 1? If you ean fix the 
ratio of silver to gold, why not make it 
equal to gold, weight for weight? If 
you can fix the value of silver by law, 
why not fix the value of corn by law ? 
Why not fix the value of everything by 
law ? Bimetallists are invited to prove 
that it is more possible to fix the value 
of two quantities like gold and silver by 
law than that of two quantities like gold 
and corn or gold and anything else, And 
this is just what they never do and never 
‘an, prove, and so they talk, and so we do 
not believe it. From the reign of Eliza- 
beth to 1774 silver and gold were legal 
tender at a fixed ratio to an unlimited 
amount. During that period the legal 
ratio was hardly ever the market ratio, 
At first gold advanced, and, in conse- 
quence, people discharged their obliga- 
tions in silver, and gold was in danger of 
being driven out of the country. In the 
time of William III. gold fell and became 
cheapest, so people discharged their obli- 
gations in gold. In 1783 gold again 
advanced and gradually appreciated in 
value, till in the year 1774, when the 
bimetallic system was terminated, it com- 
manded a premium of 39 per cent. 
That is what happened when bimetal- 
lism existed in this country. What 
has happened in France and the Latin 
Union? They tried bimetallism, and 
they have abandoned bimetallism, and 
are in no hurry to return to it. Bimetal- 
lism broke down, and the cause of its 
breakdown was that when pressure 
came, when the market was flooded with 
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silver, they found that the fixed ratio 
could not be maintained if they wished 
to protect their gold. Their gold was 
being drawn away in such quantities 
that it was only by the suspension of 
their bimetallic system that they were 


able to prevent it from leaving the 
country altogether. I do not think 


much of the stability of a system that 
‘van only sail in smooth water. Can it 
be supposed that a single gold standard 
was adopted by Germany, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Italy, and now by 
Austria, and that the double standard 
was abandoned by the Latin Union 
without good reason? This is a ques- 
tion on which authority counts for much. 
I might quote a long list of the highest 
authorities who have pronounced most 
decisively against bimetallism ; but I will 
content myself with two, whose opinions 
always command respect in this House 
—Adam Smith and Sir Robert Peel. 
Adam Smith, who had had practical 
experience of the working of bimetal- 
lism, said, “It is a great evil to have 
two metallic standards of value to an 
unlimited extent.” Sir Robert Peel, who 


shares with the Prime Minister the 
honour of being the greatest Parlia- 


mentary financier of the present century, 
said— 

“Every sound writer has come to the same 
conclusion with Sir Isaac Newton (another 
great authority), that a certain weight of gold 
bullion with an impression on it denoting it to 
be of that certain weight and of a certain fine- 
ness, constitutes the only true, intelligible, and 
adequate standard of value. The notion of a 
double standard is totally fallacious and would 
be found impracticable in effect; nor has 
it ever been for a moment entertained by Mr. 
Loche or any others who have advocated a 
silver standard.” 


And at the present moment go into the 
City, go to the banking, go to the great 
financial, houses whose operations extend 
to all the corners of the earth, and they 
will tell you that for England bimetal- 
lism spells loss and disaster, for in the 


words of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 


“ England owes a great part of her enormous 
wealth to the confidence which her monetary 
system has inspired both at home and abroad— 
confidence based on the fact that our bank note 
represents sovereigns, and that a bill drawn 
upon England from any part of the world will 
at maturity be payable in the same metal.” 


Against this enormous mass of expert 
opinion what have the bimetallists got 
to set off? Sir, they have nothing 
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to set off against it but threadbare 
theories and wild and windy prophecies of 
an El Dorado where silver is to be as gold. 
As a matter of fact, it is impossible for a 
double standard to be maintained for long 
at a fixed ratio. Yes, say the bimetallists, 
it is possible if all Governments agree. 
Governments, Sir, are powerless in such 
matters. No Government can make the 
people take coin they do not want. The 
United States is a silver-producing 
country. They make laws to maintain 
the price of silver; but its use cannot 
be forced upon the public. We have also 
had an illustration of that at home not 
long ago. The Treasury awoke one 
day to the fact that there was a loss on 
half sovereigns and a large profit to be 
made out of crowns and double florins, 
so they endeavoured to substitute as far 
as they could crowns and double florins 
for half sovereigns. But it was ne use, 
crowns and double florins couldnot be 
forced into circulation. The people would 
not take them. What is the use of talking 
about unlimited coinage of silver when 
nobody wil! take silver except for pocket- 
money? Ifa bank cashier were to try 
to compel a man to take £5, £10, £20, or 
£100 worth of silver away with him the 
customer would laugh ia his face, and 
probably remove himself and his account 
at the same time. “Oh! but,” say the 
bimetallists, “ we would issue silver 
certificates.” If for those certificates 
you could only get silver, they would 
soon be inconvertible notes. And we 
know what happens to inconvertible 
notes. In 1797 the Bank of England 
issued inconvertible notes, and Parliament 
tried by heavy penalties to keep them at 
par and failed. The French Convention 
denounced the penalty of death against 
all who refused to take the assignment at 
par, but failed miserably. If, on the 
other hand, these certificates were change- 
able into silver or gold at will they would 
be practically gold certificates, resting on 
a gold basis, and only circulating because 
they represented gold. People and 
Governments want gold because their 
ordinary business cannot be carried on 
without gold, and because in certain 
emergencies gold is an absolute necessity. 
Governments must have gold to fill their 
war chests. Silver will not suit the 
purpose. So clearly do they recognise 





this that as soon as they find their stock of 
gold beginning to be depleted they take 
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steps to protect it at once. What did 
France care for the bimetallic system 
when she found that her gold was being 
drained away? Whenever there was 
any extra demand for gold you would 
have to pay premium for gold, and then 
what becomes of your bimetallic par ? 
Supposing that bimetallism were estab- 
lished at the ratio of 15} to 1, what 
would happen? The output of silver 
would be enormously increased. The 
banks and Mints would be flooded with 
silver, and it is obvious that people 
would not put silver in to take silver 
out. They would take out gold, which 
would very rapidly be driven to a 
high premium, Again, no edict that 
any Government or ail Governments 
could issue would alter the natural 
preference in the heart of man, and 
of woman too, for gold. The demand 
for gold ornaments—lockets, brooches, 
and watches—would be insatiable. Every 
one who had silver dishes, «ups, candle- 
sticks, or plate of any kind would rush 
with it to the Mint to have it melted 
down, and receive gold in exchange, 
Under such circumstances, does anyone 
suppose that the bimetallic par could he 
maintained for a year, for a month, for a 
day ? All the legislation in the world 
will avail nothing against a law that 
would be so certain in its operation thet 
it might almost be called a law of nature, 
Well, then, what are we todo? Is the 
appreciation of gold to be allowed to go 
on unchecked ? Certainly, anything is 
better than tampering with the currency; 
anything is better than attempting to 
escape from present and, I hope, tem- 
porary, evils by depreciating our 
standard of value, which would lead to 
evils far greater than any we endure 
now. Of such an attempt, Mr. Huskis- 
son, speaking early in the century, 
said— 

“Tf we are unable to rescue many of its 
victims from the ruin it has brought upon 
them, at least let it be a warning never to be 
forgotten against any future tampering with 
the standard value of the currency.” 


| What are we to gain by the depreciation 


of the currency, and where is it to stop ? 
Depreciation in the currency is always a 
sign of financial weakness—a danger- 
signal which spreadsdismay. If adepreci- 
ated currency is to be so ardently desired, 
the Argentine Republic—where a dollar 
has sunk to the value of Ils,— 
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must be the land to which hon. Gentle- 
men turn their eyes full of envy and ad- 
miration. Prices there have gone up by 
leaps and bounds, and yet somehow no 
one seems to be any better off, and the 
country, so far from becoming more rich 
and prosperous, is rapidly tending towards 
bankruptey. I suppose hon. Gentlemen 
would say, “ This is carrying matters too 
far. We only want a little depreciation; 
not too much, but just enough.” What 
is enough ? Is 10 per cent. enough or 
20; then why not 25, or 30, or 100 ?— 
the same arguments apply in every case. 
No, Sir; once begin to depreciate the 
currency, and you cannot set bounds or 
limits to its possible decline in value. 
You cannot tell where it will stop, or 
what mischief it will do. It is like the 
letting out of water. At first only a 
few drops may percolate, but behind 
them comes a flood that will overthrow 
the barriers and sweep everything away. 
The bimetallists attribute the apprecia- 
tion of gold—that is the fall in prices— 
to a searcity of gold. I say without 
hesitation that there is no searcity of 
gold. There is an ample supply of gold 
in the world for all purposes of business 
and commerce. I point to the Bank 
rate as a proof of what I say. No man 
who wants gold is refused gold if he can 
pay value for it. Bimetallists who have 
studied this question theoretically do not 
understand that the value of gold de- 
pends not only on the quantity of gold 
itself, but on the aggregate of gold and 
all promises to pay gold. The extension 
and development of credit which our 
monometallic system has produced, 
fostered, and stimulated, with all its at- 
tendant machinery of bills, cheques, notes, 
and promises to pay in gold, has placed 
at our disposal means and resources ex- 
pansive and elastic enough to satisfy all 
the needs of individuals, all the require- 
ments of trade and commerce ; and the 
bimetallists cannot produce such evidence 
as would be necessary to support the 
conclusion that this fall in prices is due 
to a searcity in gold. Any such cause 
would operate with tolerable uniformity 
over the whole field of prices, when, as a 
matter of fact, some have fallen, some 
have remained stationary, and some 
have risen. In every case where a fall 
has occurred some specifie and satis- 
factory reason can be adduced for it other 
than the scarcity of gold. And it is a 
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striking fact that when there has been 
no change or cheapening in the conditions 
of production ; and when the demand has 
kept pace with the supply there has 
been no fall in the price what- 
ever. Admitting the appreciation 
of gold, is it such an unmixed 
evil? We must consider the effect 
it has on all classes, especially 
the most numerous and needy classes 
of the community. I have already 
quoted figures which testify to the 
immense increase of wealth in this country. 
If incomes have doubled during the last 
20 years, and the purchasing power of 
those incomes has increased by 30 or 35 
per cent. surely this is not a result to 
grumble at and deplore. The working 
classes are vitally interested in this 
matter, and perhaps more so than any 
other class. The general level of wages 
is higher than it was 20 years ago, and 
they receive those wages in an appreciated 
currency—they are paid in sovereigns, 
and, therefore, their spending power is 
increased by 30 to 35 per cent. Sir 
Robert Peel asked what is £1? 
The hbimetallists say £1 is to be 
16s. Let them go to the working 
man and tell him that the value 
of every £1 he receives is to be 
knocked down to 16s., and see what he 
has to say in reply. The chief sufferer 
by the depreciation of the currency 
would be the working man. The rate of 
wages would not be increased simulta- 
neously with the reduced value of money, 
It is by no means certain that it would be 
increased at all ; but it is certain that the 
price of labour does not vary so rapidly 
as the price of commodities, and the 
working man would have to pay more 
for everything he bought, and it would 
be some time before he had more money 
in his pocket to pay with. All classes 
but one would suffer from the depreciation 
of the currency, but undoubtedly the 
working classes would suffer most, 
What is the class I exempted from the 
general suffering ? It is the debtor class 
—a large and important and respectable 
class, among which is to be numbered 
many of the worthy agriculturists who 
are such hot advocates of bimetallism. 
I admit that the debtor class are deserv- 
ing of consideration, and even of encour- 
agement, for most businesses are carried 
on, most new enterprises are started, on 
borrowed money, But I do not think 
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even the debtor class would derive 
unmixed advantage from bimetallism, or 
that they have lost so much by 
the appreciation of gold as_ they 
imagine. For the reasons I have 
given business men would not believe 
that silver could be permanently main- 
tained on a par with gold. They would 
take precautions against a possible fall, 
and creditors as would protect themselves 
in this country by the same expedient as 
they have resorted to in America. The 
International Conference were informed 
that “it is stipulated in all contracts for 
a long term, such as mortgage deeds, 
that payment must be made in gold, i.e., 
in gold coin of the United States of the 
denomination weight and standard at 
present current, or its equivalent. Those 
who will not accept this condition are 
unable to borrow.” Then, Sir, deprecia- 
tion of currency means contraction of 
credit, which would not suit debtors at 
all. Debtors, generally speaking, have 
to put up cover for their loans, and have 
to pledge mortgages, bonds, and securities 
of all kinds. Now, the value of these 
securities, all expressed in gold, would 
depreciate as gold depreciated, and 
bankers and others would therefore have 
to curtail, reduce, and limit their ad- 
vances according to the measure of the 
depreciation in gold. This would hardly 
stimulate business or add to the prosperity 
of the country. Again, as long as 
debtors pay away in interest less than 
half of their incomes, they have not lost, 
but gained, by the appreciation of gold. 
Say the debtor has an income of £100, 
and that he has a fixed charge of £40 
uponit. That £40, by the appreciation 
of gold to the extent of 30 per cent., 
becomes equivalent to £52, which he has 
to pay ; but the remaining £60 becomes 
equivalent to £78, which he has to 
receive, so that he is better off by £6 
than he was before. So the debtors are 
not in such a bad ease as they imagine, 
and the change to bimetallism might 
easily do them more harm than good. 
There remains but the creditor to be con- 
sidered, and I would like, in conclusion, 
to say aword on behalf of him. It is 
not denied that this movement is aimed 
at him; it is not denied that he is to be 
paid in a depreciated currency, and that, 
therefore, he will receive less than he is 
entitled to. You ask us to break faith 
with the public creditor. You dismiss 
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him in your elegant transatlantic phrase- 
ology with the contemptuous epithet of 
“gold bug.” The profession to which I 
belong is especially singled out for 
attack, For what is a banker? A 
banker is a person who for a trifling 
consideration takes care of the money 
of the public. We are trustees for the 
public, and it is because we see clearly 
how greatly the public would suffer by 
the depreciation of the currency, what 
confusion it would create in trade, what 
disorganisation and uncertainty it would 
give rise to in business, that we resist 
the plots and plans of those who seek to 
gain a doubtful and temporary advantage 
for themselves and their class at the cost 
of enormous public suffering. Bankers 
feel bad times as much as anyone else. 
Look at the banking returns for last 
year. Bankers are best suited when 
business is brisk, traders full of enter- 
prise and confidence, money in good 
demand, rates of interest remunerative, 
which things do not, as a rule, accompany 
appreciating money. Sir, we have no 
interests apart from the public interests. 
We are not so much creditors as the 
guardians of the creditors. What is « 
creditor? Every man who has a sum of 
money to his eredit, whether in Consols, 
Railway Stocks, Banks, Friendly or 
Building Societies, or such things as 
houses or lands that can be turned into 
money is a ereditor, and you cannot 
strike at the creditor without striking 
at the overwhelming majority of the 
people of England. England itself is 
a creditor country. Think of the vast 
sums invested abroad, put by some as 
high as £400,000,000, and by some 
much higher—all payable in gold. 
By a stroke of the pen you knock 
£100,000,000 or more off the national 
wealth. But that is not ail. The 
Deputy for Russia said in eloquent 
language— 

“One of the sources of England’s strength is 
that she has become the monetary centre of the 
world, the place where you may be always 
certain of getting payment in gold. Thisis now 
one of the conditions of her greatness ; interfere 
with that certainty, and you will break one of 
the conditions of her greatness.” 

Another condition of her greatness 
is that under every trial and tempta- 
tion England has always kept her faith 
inviolate. England is the model and 
type of financial honesty, and ber credit 
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stands higher than that of any other 
nation in the world. She has inspired 
such absolute confidence in her good 
faith that she can command the most 
favourable terms in every market, and is 
able to morrow money at a lower rate of 
interest than any other country. This is 
a position and an advantage not to be 
lightly thrown away. The depreciation 
of the currency by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture would amount to little short of a legal 
fraud on the public creditor, and would 
be most prejudicial to our publie credit. 
The publie creditor derives his title from 
the same source as that which gives to 
every subject of the realm security in 
what he possesses, and that source is the 
guarantee of the good faith of the State. 
Many hon. Gentlemen who support this 
Motion belong to the Conservative Party, 
and I would ask them to remember that 
property of any kind is only the creation 
of law. Are not all the means of pos- 
session established and upheld by law, 
administered and enjoyed according to 
law; and can you make an inroad on one 
without endangering the whole? Your 
blow may be aimed at one corner of the 
edifice only, but its recoil, depend upon 
it, will inflict frightful injury on the 
whole fabric. I not wish to use 
exaggerated language. I do not say we 
should be permanently and irretrievably 
ruined by bimetallism; but I do say that 
if we depreciate our currency we make a 
breach inthe most honourable record of 
financial integrity that the world has 
ever seen ; that we should open the door 
to a host of evils, great and small, imime- 
aliate and remote ; and should be commit- 
ting an act whieh would damage our 
credit, diminish our resources, reduce our 
national wealth, and be a stain on our 
national honour. 

Mr. E. B. HOARE (Hampstead) said 
he rose to second the Amendment, and 
he had very little to add to the ex- 
haustive speech just made by his hon. 
Friend. 


do 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. E. B. HOARE, continuing, said 
the bimetallists always reminded him of 
the medizval alchemists who, with a 
desire to enrich the world, sought con- 
tinually after the “ philosopher's stone,” 
but always failed to find it. The objects 
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which the bimetallists set before them 
were twofold: The first was the raising 
of the value of the rupee and the im- 
provement of the exchange of India, 
while the other was the raising of prices 
everywhere, and especially in this 
country. The first object was always 
based upon the most philanthropic 
motives. The House had been told by 
the hon. Baronet who moved the Resolu- 
tion that India was suffering bitterly 
under the depression of the rupee, and 
that increased taxation would be a 
dreadful burden upon the people of India, 
There was no doubt whatever that a fall 
in the value of the rupee was incon- 
venient, and that it might possibly be a 
source of danger to the Indian Govern- 
ment, It was alse a fact that it caused 
very grave loss to very many estimable 
Government officials in India, who, 
receiving their pay in rupees, had to 
remit it home to England. But what 
was the case with regard to the natives 
of India ? He held in bis hand a Blue 
Book published about four years ago, in 
which the following passage occurred :— 

* So far as ordinary tests can be applied, the 
average Indian landowner, trader, ryot, or 
handicraftsman is better off than he was 30 
years ago. He consumes more salt, more sugar, 
more tobacco, and far more imported luxuries 
and than he did a generation 
back. Where house to house inquiries have 
been made, it has been found that the average 
villager eats more food and has a better house 
than his father; that to a considerable extent 
brass and other metal vessels have taken the 
place of the coarse earthenware of 
earlier times, and that his family possess more 
clothes than formerly.” 


conveniences 


Vessels 


This statement gave an authentic picture 
of the condition of the natives, and 
showed that it was one of rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity. The burdens of 
taxation had to be measured, not only by 
the amount of the taxation, but also by 
the capacity of the people to bear it. On 
this point he would read another extract 
from the very valuable Blue Book he 
had just quoted— 

“ The total increase in the gross land revenue 
during the past 30 years has been from 
Rx17,903,000 to Rx23,653,000, This increase of 
32 per cent. in the land revenue has been con- 
current with a rise of nearly 100 per cent. in 
the value of the gross agricultural yield in con- 
sequence of the extension of cultivation, of the 
rise in prices, of increased irrigation facilities, 
and of the introduction of new staples. In the 
year 1856 the land revenue was more than one- 
half of the total public income of the country ; 
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now it is less than one-third of the total 
revenues, so that the basis of the public income 
is broader than it was, and the comparative 
incidence of the revenue upon the land is 
lighter.” 

He thought those two paragraphs were a 
tolerably conclusive answer to the question 
of how the present state of things was 
affecting the people of India. The people 
of India were prospering under the 
present régime. They were now growing 
corn, which they did not formerly grow, 
and their cotton and other industries were 
rapidly advancing. His bimetallic friends 
might say that they did not want to have 
India competing with our Manchester 
manufacturers. That, of course, would 
be perfectly intelligible, but they could 
not have it both ways; they could not 
be perfectly philanthropic to India and 
at the same time philanthropic to our 
fellow-countrymen. If the bimetallists 
were going to raise the value of silver 
with the view of improving the position of 
our fellow-countrymen, with the result 
of injuring our fellow-subjects in India, 
that would be no doubt intelligible, but it 
could hardly be described as philanthropic. 
He maintained that they had no right 
to tamper with their currency. The 
hardships from which officials in India 
were suffering ought to be met by some 
adjustment by which they could remit 
their exchanges home at a_ reasonable 
rate—and unless that were done the 
Government of India would fail to get 
that high class of officials it had hitherto 
obtained. The House knew, however, 
that the Indian question was a mere 
piece of by-play. What was really 
wanted was to raise prices in this 
country. There was no harm in low 
prices in themselves, for self-adjustment 
would shortly come round. The ques- 
tion was not what a man was to get for 
his goods, but what profit he was going 
to make by his transactions. It was said 
that what was wanted was to stop the fall 
in prices. With falling prices it was very 
difficult to have a prosperous trade, but 
he did not admit that by an artificial 
bolstering up of prices they could make 
trade prosper. The only effect would be 
a great fall of prices afterwards. Prices 
would adjust themselves by a natural 
law, and if people tried to adjust them 
and sent political economy to Saturn, as 
had been done before with very evil 
results, they would only make ‘matters 
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worse. The proposal before the House, 
although the Amendment was not so 
worded, was that there should be an 
international agreement to make silver 
and gold a legal tender at a certain fixed 
price, so as to have a certain ratio, the 
one to the other. But at what price ? 
No one had yet answered that question. 
If there were an agreement throughout 
the world that all nations should pur- 
chase silver at the price of the day—say, 
38d. per ounce—the free coinage of 
silver at that rate would stereotype the 
Indian exchange, and if they did that it 
would benefit neither the Indian Govern- 
ment nor Indian officials. Would it 
increase the money in circulation ? No, 
A wealthy country like this was always 
saturated with money. There was 
always in the pockets of the people as 
much money as the people required. 
By that he did not mean as much as one 
would wish to have, but as much as one 
had the pecuniary means of getting. 
There was no difficulty whatever in 
getting that ordinary smal] change which 
they carried about in their pockets, and 
that was the only money used. The 
Prime Minister said that they had got be- 
yond the stage of barter. On the contrary, 
he held they had got back to barter. 
They did not use gold in their daily 
contracts, except to pay for their dinners 
and their cab fares. It was a false 
notion that they ever paid or received a 
great amount of gold in the ordinary 
business of life. If silver was freely 
sent to the Mint and freely coined, who 
was going to use it? Who was going 
to ask his banker to give him £10 worth 
of silver? No one, except for the 
purpose of paying his workmen. There 
was such a thing as the Gresham Law, 
which showed that if a nation put into 
circulation an inferior currency it would 
drive the superior currency out of the 
country. In early life, some 40 years 
ago, he was travelling with his father in 
France, and his father gave him a bag 
full of 5f. pieces to take with him—and 
he left it behind. What did his father, 
who was a reasonable man, want a heavy 
bag of 5f. pieces for? Because he could 
not get anything else. They were at 
that time under bimetallism in France, 
and that was the sort of thing that 
would happen in this country if they 
were to have a gold and silver currency 
next year. The result would be a 
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useless mass of silver accumulating in 
the Mint, and the producers of silver 
would always have a perfectly solvent 
and willing purchaser for the whole of 
their produce. They would know that, 
whatever might be the state of the 
market, they would always be sure of 
getting for their silver 38d. per ounce. 
Suppose there was a silver mine where 
they were producing silver at Is. an ounce, 
and they could sell it for 3s, 2d., he 
would like to be the owner of such a mine 
as that. By bimetallism they would not 
increase the currency ; what they would 
increase was the production of silver, 
and what they would diminish was the 
ordinary amount of silver which would 
come upon the silver market if they 
gave it fair play. The remedy for the 
present state of things might be found 
elsewhere. He had often thought it 
exceedingly likely that China might 
open a perfectly insatiable gulf for 
silver; but the hope of such a thing 
would be checked to a certainty if we 
were to put an artificial price upon silver. 
The Chinese people were at this moment 
carrying about with them what they 
called “cash ”—a heavy copper coinage. 
It would be of immense advantage to 
the Chinese to have a silver substitute. 
If they put a high artificial price on 


silver the existing evils would be 
intensified. ‘There would be no hope of 


maintaining either the price or the 
currency. It was said that an inter- 
national agreement on the subject was per- 
fectly possible. He believed that nations, 
like individuals, were actuated very 
much by their own self-interest, and 
when he looked at the different positions 
in which nations stood he did not believe 
that any such agreement would be kept. 
The United States was the principal 
producer of silver, and their principal 
object was a good market. In France, 
of course, it was the interest of the Bank 
of France to get other people’s necks 
into the same noose as they had got 
their owninto. The position of England 
was adverse to that of either the United 
States or of France, because they had no 
large store of silver such as the others 
had. In these circumstances, how was 
it possible that they could have any 
permanent interest in common with them 
in this question? The reason why he 
sipported the Amendment was because 
he objected to this question being kept | 
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In his opinion, it ought to be 
The 


open. 
settled at once for good and all. 
proposal to establish a system of 
bimetallism was impracticable, and 
if adopted it would necessarily lead to 
confusion and to loss. The Monetary 
Conference had come to the conclusion 
that they could do nothing in the matter, 
and he trusted that that evening’s Debate 
might put an end to what he looked 
upon as a very mischievous agitation. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“seeing that the deliberations of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference mainly turned 
on the question of bimetallism ; that after pro- 
tracted sittings no agreement could be arrived 
at by the representatives of the assembled 
Powers ; and that any interference with the 
single monetary standard now by Law es- 
tablished in this country is open to the gravest 
objections, this House thinks it inexpedient that 
the Government should take any steps to pro- 
cure the re-assembly of that Conference,’— 
(Wr. Beekett,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said he would merely detain the 
House for a short time in dealing with 
the proposal of the hon. Member the 
Mover of the Amendment. He admitted 
that those who ventured to speak on this 
question felt the same difficulty with 
which the Conference found _ itself 
burdened. The Conference found it 
difficult to get beyond general discussion. 
He held the view that what they wauted 
was a stable rate of exchange. That 
was, in his opinion, what lay at the root 
of the whole question. The difficulty 
seemed to be that some countries used 
gold as a standard measure of value, and 
others used silver. This had been inter- 
preted as meaning a double standard— 
something differing one from another. 
That was not the view of those with 
whom he (Mr. Howell) agreed. They 
held that the measure of value should be 
one uniform standard, They should have 
an equivalent value all round if they 
wished to promote the prosperity of the 
great nations of the world. They could not 
slur over the question of India, which 
was a most important part of the British 
Empire. To say nothing of the resources 
of its vast area, it had a population of 
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280,000,000 of people. Why should they 
not have one standard of value between 
India and the Mother Country ? They 
should have it, whether they were to 
call it in England the £1 sterling or 
in India the rupee. Some gentlemen on 
both sides, he thought, had dwelt upon 
the prosperity of India. He did not 
know how they measured that pro- 
sperity in regard to this question; but 
India’s position relatively to England 


was a grave matter. There could 
be no doubt that India had _ pro- | 


gressed, and he hoped, and many would 


join in that hope, that she might 
continue to progress. But India 
had progressed owing to British 


gold being poured into that eountry, but 
she had certainly not progressed at the 
rate she ought to have done in her trade 
with the Mother Country, for having a 
silver currency she had found the natural 
outlet for her produce in countries like 
China and Japan, which, like herself, 
also had a silver currency, and her trade 
with them had grown out of all propor- 
tion to that with England. They kuew 
those facts from statistics. Should they 
endeavour to imitate Germany and 
institute for India a gold coinage, it 
would make things a great deal worse. 
The right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian did not seem to be very 
clear as to the object of the Motion. 
What was the object of the Motion ? It 
was an endeavour to bring about that 
which it in terms contempiated—the re- 
assembling of the Conference. There 
was something more which they had a 
right to expect, and that was that the 
British Delegates should not go with 
their minds filled with ideas contrary to 
the spirit of the Conference, and should 
hot put, as it were, a veto upon the dis- 
cussions before the Conference had been 
very long in operation, The facts proved 
that this was the case at the late Confer- 


ence, and complaints were made in this | 


spirit by various gentlemen who addressed 
that Conference. He did not suggest that 
this appeared in what was technically 
called the Report. That report was made 
by the Delegates, upon whose part there 
was not that open mind which should exist 
on the part of representatives of Britain. 
But any hon. Gentleman could read the 
proceedings for himself. He would see 
that be (Mr. Howell) was quite right in 
his conclusion. This was abundantly 
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clear from the speeches of the Delegates 
at the Conference. It was also clear that 
British Delegates did not go to the Confer- 
ence with that open mind that there should 
have been on the part of the representa- 
tives of the British Empire. He said 
that advisedly, after having read the 
Reports as carefully as any Member in the 
House. At any rate, the United King- 
dom having such vast interests, not only 
at home but abroad—having such vast 
trade with various parts of the world 
that were purely silver-raising countries— 
the British Delegates should have been 
the first at the Conference to endeavour, 
if possible, to find a way out of this 


great monetary difficulty. Mr. de 
Rothschild, one of the four—or, as he 


preferred to say, one of the six—repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain at the Con- 
ference, had indeed made some important 
suggestions, and if they had been acted 
upon with frankness, and if other 
British Delegates had not made obser- 
vations which tended to linit the dis- 
cussion, some way might have been 
found out of this difficulty—a difficulty 
which, however it might be sneered at, 
there was nota statesman in Europe or 
America that had attended that Confer- 
ence did not recognise, and seeing that 
great monetary and industrial difficulty 
staring them in the face, did not almost 
beseech the Delegates of Great Britain 
to take steps to bring about a solution of 
Under these cireum- 
stances, they had a right to call on the 
British Government to afford facilities, 
such as those suggested in the resolution 
for the re-assembly of the Conference, 
and that the Delegates of the United 
Kingdom should enter into the diseus- 
sions with, at any rate, an open mind, that 
they might be able, if possible, to discover 
a way out of these great financial and in- 
dustrial difficulties, not only for the United 
Kingdom and India, but for all the other 
nations of the earth, It was not only 
with India that our trade had fallen off; 
our trade with South America and other 
silver-using countries had also declined, 
owing to these monetary difficulties. If 
they went to Sheffield, to Lancashire, 
to the Midlands, and even to Yorkshire, 
which sent their goods to silver-using 
countries, and asked what was the state 
of trade with South America, they would 
learn that what he had said was true. 
There were difficulties in the way of 
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trade in South America. Some might 
think that the difficulties in these 
countries were purely political, but 
though they might appear political to us, 
they were financial to the States con- 
cerned, and they had brought about the 


commercial difficulties and the falling off 


of trade to which he had referred. He 
did not think that the Government had 
aright to complain that the Resolution was 
a harmless Resolution, and that it did not 
provide a solution of the difficulty, That 


was for the Conference and not for 
Parliament. As a loyal supporter 
of the Government, as one who 
had supported the Liberal Party 
in its dullest as well as in 
its bright and sunny days, he was 


astonished that a Whip had been sent out 
to the Party to oppose the Resolution. 
He thought that was a matter that might 
well have been left to the House, for it was 
a matter that did not affect the Govern- 
ment. The late Government assented to 
the Conference, the present Government 
went into it on precisely the same in- 
structions. And what should have been 
done was that not only should the Go- 
vernment have honestly carried out these 
instructions, but an effort should have 
been made by the British Delegates at 
the Conference to bring about such a re- 
conciliation of interests at the Conference 
as might have led to the solution of this 
monetary difficulty. He was sorry that 
the Government, instead of doing this, 
had thrown difficulties in the way of the 
re-assembly of the Conference; but he 
should certainly support the Resolution. 
*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
said he did not wish to go into the ques- 
tion of the merits of monometallism and 
bimetallism. He wished merely to refer 
to the chief argument of 
which was that France had stood by 
bimetallism for 70 years, and had thereby 
introduced a fixed ratio between gold 
and silver. The question now was whe- 
ther the bimetallism of France had been 
the cause of keeping the ratio between 
gold and silver steady, or whether it was 
not the fact that the ratio of gold and 
silver was not steady even when the 
system of bimetallism existed in France. 
He would ask if bimetallism had steadied 
that ratio why had it been broken up, 


bimetallists, 
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and why had France given it up ? When 
bimetallism existed in France there had 
been no universal consent between France 
and theother nations of the world, and why 
was that universal consent required now 
if bimetallism had any virtue init? His 
contention was that when the time came 
that the ratio between gold and silver 


hal become steadier they might 
have bimetallism or not, for it 
would come to the same _ thing. 


But India was the subject on which he 
wished to address the House principally. 
It had been said over and over again in 
the course of the Debate by one side 
that India had been largely benefited by 
the fall in exchange, and by the other 
side that India had been injured by the 
fall in exchange. It was difficult to 
arrive at a conclusion as to which side to 
believe, for each side had said it had 
official authority for its assertion, In- 
stead of making general statements of 
that kind he would lay before the House 
a simple ordinary trade transaction from 
which they would be able to judge how 
far the difference in the two currencies in 
England and India, and the rise and fall 
in exchange, affected India. But in con- 
sidering the subject they should always 
remember that India was in an unfor- 
tunate economic condition. They should 
consider India in two aspects—both as a 
self-governing country, like China inde- 
pendent of outside political influences, 
and as a country under foreign domina- 
tion, with many important forces influenc- 
ing her for evil and for good, Let them 
first take India as situated like China 


or any other self-governing country 
that had a silver currency. As far 
as trade and commerce between 
two independent countries were con- 
cerned it made no difference what 
currency existed in those countries, 


He would illustrate that by a simple 
trade transaction. A trader in india had 
to sell a hundred bales of cotton which 
cost him R.10,000. He sent the cotton 
to an agent in England to sell with 
directions to forward him the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale. When the exchange 
stood at par rate of 2s. a rupee the trader 
had in caleulating his profits to take that 
into consideration, as well as freight and 
insurance, and he would know exactly 
that he had to get a certain price, say 6d., 
for his cotton, in order to get his:original 
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R.10,000 back and a profit of say another 
R.1,000. But suppose the rupee stood 
at Is. instead of 2s. in exchange. In 
that case the trader would get only 3d. 
per pound instead of 6d. per pound 
for his cotton to cover his R.11,000. 
As exchange fell prices fell with it pro- 
portionately in England, and all the talk 
about India getting immense quantities of 
silver when there was a fall in. exchange 
was simply absurd. The Manchester 
manufacturer was not such a fool as to 
pay 6d. per pound for cotton in England 
when by sending a telegram to Bombay 
he would be able to get the same cotton 
for 3d. per pound, His contention was, that 
whether there were two separate cur- 
rencies in the two separate countries or 
not it had no weight or effect on the one 
country or the other, commercially, and 
in any case the Indian trader in 
the business transaction he had mentioned 
got back the money he had invested 
and in ordinary cireumstances a_ profit 
of 10 per cent. In these controversies 
there was always a reference to prices. It 
was said that on such and such an oceasion 
prices were high, and that on such 
another occasion prices were low. That 
was a very fallacious test, because the 
ultimate prices of commodities were not 
the result of one particular force, but the 
result of many forces, such as supply 
and demand, exchange, cost of 
production, &. He was exceedingly 
thankful to those hon. Members 
who had shown so much sympathy 
towards India, but somehow or other the 
argument was always on the side for 
which it served its purpose. India was 
at one time exceedingly poor, and at 
another time exceedingly prosperous. 
But whatever the state of India might 
be, the system of exchange had nothing 
to do with it. Then take India, as it 
was, under foreign domination. It was 
true that India, under her peculiar cireum- 
stances, felt the pinch. India had to 
remit £16,000,000 sterling to this country 
every year. This year, or perhaps next 
year, it would unfortunately — be 
£19,000,000, because for several years 
the India Office had got capital paid 
by Railway Companies in England, and 
did not require to draw their bills in 
India to that extent. The whole evil 
arising from the fall in exchange was this : 
that the disease already existed in India, 
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and that fall in exchange came in and 
complicated it. If the disease of 
excessive European Services did not 
exist it would not be the slightest conse- 
quence whether the exchange was 6d. or 
Is., or 2s. or 4s. the rupee. The 
position was, therefore, this: India had 
to send from her “scanty subsistence ” 
a quantity of produce to this country 
equal to the value of £19,000,000 in gold. 
As gold had risen, India had to send 
more produce in proportion to the rise 
in gold, no matter what the currency 
was — silver, or copper, or anything. 
The sympathies of those who wished 
well to India in the course of the 
Debate were therefore a little mis- 
directed. The remedy for the evils 
from which India was suffering did 
not lie in introducing bimetallism, or 
changing the currency into gold or 
restricting the silver currency, but in 
reducing the expenses of the excessive 
European Services to reasonable limits. 
After a hundred years of British 
administration—an administration that 
had been highly paid and praised— 
an administration consisting of the 
same class of men as occupied the two 
Front Benches, India had not progressed, 
and while England had progressed in 
wealth by leaps and bound-—from about 
£10 in the beginning of the century to 
£40 per head—India produced now only 
the wretched amount of £2 per head per 
annum. He appealed to the House, 
therefore, to carefully consider the case 
of India. He knew that Britain did not 
want India to suffer—he was sure that if 
the House knew how to remedy the evil 
they would do justice to India, but he 
wished to point out that bimetallism 
and the other artificial devices that had 
been put forward were simply useless, 
and that India would get no _ relief 
from them whatever. On the contrary, 
much mischief would be the result. 
With regard to the meeting of the 
Conference again, he thought _ it 
would be useless, In 1866, when 
Overend, Gurney, and Company failed, 
when many of the East India banks 
broke or were shaken to their foundations, 
and Bombay was in ruins, entirely on 
account of the fall in the price of cotton, 
no man in his senses tried to save this 
or that merchant, and raise the price of 
cotton somehow or other. The storm 
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raged and ran its course. Many a well- 
known name passed into oblivion, but in 
ayear ortwono one thought anything more 
about it ; cotton came in as usual from the 
interior, new men came into the field, and 
all the ruin was forgotten. The mischief 
was done in the present instance by the 
United States. There was a commercial 
disturbance, coming from demonetisation 
in Germany, or the excessive production 
of silver in America; just as storms 
arise in the physical world. The United 
States undertook the absurd feat of 
trying to stop it, and keep up the 
price of silver, and the result was 
that the more it was stemmed the greater 
foree it acquired. Twenty years of 
suffering had been due entirely to this 
one mistake. The Indian people would 
be the greatest sufferers, but the storm 
must take its course. They could no 
more stop it than they could order 
gravitation to become non-existent, or 
make water run upward. Silver would 
go on falling until it had reached its 
proper bottom; the Indian and Chinese 
surrencies would remain; there would 
be silver-using and gold-using countries, 
and the amount of silver that would 
come into operation would be useful in 
one way or another. On the one hand 
they were told that it was law that had 
made all this confusion, and the very same 
gentlemen who told them so would rush 
to the same law again to produce an 
artificial and worse condition of affairs. 
They must allow laws, commercial, physi- 
cal, moral, or political, to be governed by 
nature. If they tried to stop the storm, 
the result would be far more disastrous. 
Conferences might meet, but they 
would not reach any conclusion except 
some artificial device which would 
merely cause more mischief. It was said 
that France was anxious for bimetallism 
and laid the blame of her not adopting it 
on England. But when France and the 
other Latin nations hac bimetallism 
silver took its own course, and there 
was no use laying the blame on England 
now. He was of opinion that England 
must stick to the sound scientific principle 


of currency that she had adopted. 
Nor should she allow the currency 
of India to be tampered with. He 


thanked the House for the favourable 
hearing accorded to him, and hoped that 
before any step was taken to change the 
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currency system either of this country or 
of India they would think once, twice, 
and three times. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Everybody will agree, I think, 
that nothing has lost by the 
concession of the whole of the day for 
this Debate, which has made 
remarkable by the striking speeches of 
the Prime Minister and of my right hon, 
Friend (Mr. Goschen). That was, Sir, 
indeed, a conflict of giants on currency 
and finance, and I confess that it is only 
with fear and trembling that I venture to 
enter on the samearena, I desire to reply, 
in the first place, to one or two of the 
statements which fell from the Prime 
Minister. He said that fixity and in- 
variability were qualities to be sought in 
a standard of value. But he seemed to 
think that the same amount of fixity 
could not be obtained by having a double 
as well as by a single standard, It has 
been pointed out by one of the most 
eminent monometallists of the day— 
Professor Jevono—in his able and 
interesting book on money, that that is 
an entirely erroneous idea, and that, in 
order to attain the greatest possible 
amount of stability, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a double instead of a 
single standard. He gavea very admirable 
illustration of this, by citing the case of 
two reservoirs of water, into which the 
water was conveyed by two separate 
pipes, and pointed out that as long as 
they were separated, the fluctuations 
would be infinitely greater than if they 
were connected by a central pipe extend- 
ing over the whole of the area, That is 


been 


been 


an illustration which it is not very 
easy to answer, and in which it 
will be difficult to find a flaw. The 


right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
disadvantage of a country like this, 
the greatest creditor ccuntry in the 


world, accepting a bimetallic system. 
He said that the debts owed to us 
amounted probably to £2,000,000,000, 
and I admit that is a very large amount, 
but it must be remembered that part of 
these debts are investments in silver 
securities, and that we should gain rather 
than lose by that change. More of them 
still are invested in countries that use a 
silver standard, and it must not be for- 
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gotten that if you press these countries 
too hard, and reduce them to poverty and 
bankruptey, you will probably be met 
with a repudiation of the debts, and be 
the losers in the long run. Again, it 
may be pointed out that a still 
larger share of all these debts are in- 
vested in industrial undertakings abroad, 
and would be repaid by the rise in the 
prices of commodities anticipated from a 
change of this description. But are there 
no such things as debts at home ? It is 
estimated that the debts owed in Eng- 
land alone amount to no less than 
£4,000,000,000. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Whitby questioned the fact 
of the appreciation of gold being an evil 
at all, but what is the meaning of the 
appreciation of gold? I venture to re- 
mind him that the meaning is that as gold 
appreciates, and precisely in the same 
proportion in which it does appreciate, 
so much more of the labour and the 
product of the country is required in 
order to obtain the gold necessary to 
meet these obligations. The only way 
of getting gold that I know of is by ex- 
changing for it something that there is 
to sell, and I am aware of nothing, with 
the exception of land which is unreclaimed 
and therefore valueless, which is not the 
product of the labour of the country. 
That is why, in a society like our own, 
it is beyond all doubt a most serious 
evil when there is an appreciation of 
the standard of value, and especially 
to the workers and producers of the 
country. The Prime Minister said 
silver had fallen 40 per cent., and he 
was horrified because it was asked that 
it should be restored to the artificial 
value given it by the law. But, why 
not ? Has gold no artificial value given 
it by the law at the present moment ? 
What does the House suppose would be 
the value of gold to-morrow if you passed 
a law to demonetise it, as silver was 
demonetised 20 years ago? Gold, you 
must remember, is the rich man’s money ; 
silver is the money of the poor man. 
The Prime Minister is rather fond, very 
o‘ten, in this House and elsewhere, of 
posing as the friend of the poor man. 
But when it comes to a question between 
silver and gold he is ready enough to 
protect the money of the rich man and 
let the money of the poor man take care 
_of itself, so far as he is concerned. 
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The Prime Minister also said wages 
had risen enormously. Since when, 
I should like to know? I abso- 
lutely deny that wages have risen 
since 1874. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the same thing the other 
night, and told us the story of some old 
man in the New Forest who declared 
that 50 years ago he was getting only 7s. 
a week, whereas he was now getting 12s. 
or 14s. a week. Yes, but if the right 
hon. Gentleman will take the trouble to 
refer to the wages paid some 15 or 20 years 
ago, before the demonetisation of silver 
occurred, he will find that wages, so far 
from having risen, had fallen very con- 
siderably indeed. I do not know if it is 
worth while to refer to another extra- 
ordinary argument used by the Prime 
Minister when he said that the salaries 
of first-rate actresses and first-rate mem- 
bers of the medical profession had in- 
creased. What does that show? It 
simply shows that first-rate actresses and 
first-rate doctors, like first-rate Prime 
Ministers, if I may say so, are rather 
rare. But it has no bearing whatever 
upon the question of the appreciation of 
gold. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Whitby said two things, to which I 
turn for a moment to reply. He said one 
of the conditions of England’s greatness 
was the fact that she possessed a gold 
currency. I believe there is no greater 
fallacy in the world. We owe our 
supremacy to the character and the 
reputation of our merchants and men of 
business, and to the credit of the country 
asa whole. Since when is it, I should 
like to know, that we have attained this 
commercial supremacy? It is not a 
thing of yesterday or the day before. If 
my hon. Friend will take the trouble to 
refer to Alison’s History, he will find it 
stated that— 

“England has the whole of the trade and 
commerce of the world in her own hands 
to-day ;” 
and that, if you please, was in reference to 
a period some years before 1816, while 
England was still a bimetallic country. 
Mr. Disraeli, who was usually reckoned 
a tolerably good authority upon most 
things, also said the same thing in a 
very celebrated speech he made at Glas- 
gow some 14 or 15 years ago. He de- 
clared that the idea that we owed our 
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commercial supremacy to the fact of our 
having a gold currency was the greatest 
delusion in the whole world. “ Our gold 
currency is the consequence,” he said, “not 
the cause of our supremacy.” Sir, my bon. 
Friend also said that to adopt the system 
of bimetallism would be a fraud upon the 
public creditor. Now, who is the public 
creditor ? I suppose it is the holder of 
Consols. But is my hon. Friend not 
aware that the whole of the National 
Debt was contracted at a time when silver 
was legal tender money in this country, 
and now the taxpayer has to repay it in 
appreciated gold? That is to say, that at 
least 30 or 35 per cent. more of the 
labour and produce of the country is 
required in order to pay the burden of our 
National Debt than would have been re- 
quired if bimetallism still prevailed, and 
gold had not appreciated to that extent. 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
said that during the time the bimetallic 
régime prevailed in France the ratio 
varied as much as 25 per cent. The 
hon. Member is absolutely and entirely 
mistaken, No variation approaching 
that ever occurred, and it was only 
after the Mints of France were closed 
to the free coinage of silver in the 
midst of the Latin Union that any sub- 
stantial variation occurred at all. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Hampstead 
said he opposed this Motion because he 
desired to close at once and for ever a 
question which, in his opinion, led only 
toa most mischievous agitation. I am 
not surprised when I hear such desires 
expressed by gentlemen who are fortunate 
enough to be engaged in the very 
lucrative business to which he belongs. 
It is a curious and instructive fact that 
whereas almost everyone engaged in pro- 
ductive industry in this country, who has 
carefully studied this question, supports it, 
it is invariably opposed by the bankers, 
and I am not at all surprised at it, be- 
cause they are the great owners of gold. 
Of course, the more gold appreciates and 
the more valuable it becomes, the more 
it is to the interests of those who own it. 
But Iam afraid the hon. Member will never 
succeed in closing this question, how- 
ever much he may desire it. The force 
of circumstances and the evils of the 
present situation will be far too strong 
for him. Now I come to the Motion on 
the Paper, of which we have not heard 
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as much as I should have expected during 
this discussion. Now, Sir, that Motion 
was called the other night, by no less an 
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authority than the Prime Minister, a 
Bimetallic Motion. I think that 
was a most inaccurate description. 


As far as I am concerned, I wish most 
emphatically to state that there is not a 
syllable in that Motion which would 
pledge any human being to the adop- 
tion of the bimetallic theory. I 
acknowlege that I am _ “myself a 
convinced bimetallist, and upon a proper 
oceasion T should be perfectly pre- 
pared to give what I believe to be 
conclusive reasons in support of the 
views I entertain, and I am also of 
opinion that it would be the best, the 
simplest, and the most effective remedy 
for all the evils of which we complain at 
the present time. I go so far as to say 
that so great, in my opinion, are those 
evils, that if I could not obtain bi- 
metallism without it, which is what I 
would like to do, I would even consent 
to the adoption of bimetallism in this 
country. But I also know that practical 
men have to consider what is attain- 
able as well as what may seem to 
them to be desirable, and although 
it may be taken for certain that 
the large majority of the nations abroad 
would come to an agreement for this 
purpose to-morrow, if England would 
agree to it, yet I see so little chance of 
her doing so at present that I am not 
going to urge that course to-night. 
What I am going to urge as a matter of 
the very first importance is that the Con- 
ference should re-assemble at an early 
date, with a view to coming to some 
understanding, upon bimetallism cer- 
tainly, if they will, but, if they will not, 
then upon some one or other of the alter- 
native projects which have been sub- 
mitted to the Conference, or which may 
possibly be proposed in the future ; and, 
above all, that our English Delegates 
should be instructed, at all events upon 
this occasion, to join heartily and cor- 
dially in the endeavour to bring about 


such an understanding. I do not 
wish it to be supposed that I have 
any desire myself to change the 


currency in this country, if it can be 
avoided. Part of this Empire uses a 
gold standard ; part of it uses a silver 
standard ; and what I should like to see 
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is this—namely, that that part of the Em- 
pire which uses a silver standard should 
be permitted to make an arrange- 
ment with the other nations and 
come to an agreement upon bimetallism 
with them. But, at the same time, so 
important are the evils, in my opinion, 
that I should be prepared to agree to a 
change even in this country, if there 
were no other means or possibility of 
obtaining it. These evils are very grave ; 
they are notorious ; they are not denied ; 
and there is not a doubt that every day 
it is becoming a more and more imperative 
necessity that something should be done 
to meet them. What is the nature of the 
evil from which we suffer ? It is stated in 
the Motion ; it has been stated over and 
over again in the course of this Debate. 
It is the great divergence in the relative 
value of the metals at the present time ; 
a divergency the tendency of which is 
always to increase. Silver, which up to 
1874 was worth 62d. an ounce, has now 
sunk to 37d. or 38d. There is the more 
familiar illustration of the rupee that 
used to be worth Is. 11}d. What is it 
worth to-day? Something, I believe, 
over Is. 2d. Now, Sir, that immense 
divergence has occurred entirely within 
the last 20 years; and if the House will 
only take the trouble to remember and to 
examine into the history of the precious 
metals, it will be found that it is in 
reality one of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in the world. It is a change of 
immeasurably greater magnitude than 
any other which has occurred in the 
yalue of the metals—I had almost said 
since the creation of the world—but un- 
doubtedly since the time when the system 
of barter was abandoned by civilised man- 
kind, and gold and silver first became the 
joint money of the world. I believe that 
statement, startling as it may seem, can 
be positively established on the highest 
authority. Under those circumstances, 
it is not uninteresting, I think, to endea- 
vour to arrive at the truth of the causes 
which have produced that very extra- 
ordinary result. Are we to account for 
it by any sudden inerease in the produc- 
tion of either of the metals ? Nothing 
of the kind, because it is a positive fact 
that the variations in the productions of 
these metals have been infinitely greater 
in former years than have been any of 
the variations since the years 1873 or 
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1874, and yet no change occurred all 
that time in the relative value of the two 
metals, Is it to be found in the antici- 
pation of a greatly increased produc- 
tion of silver in the future ? If Members 
would take the trouble to study the Report 
which we have received of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference they would find, on 
the contrary, that it is stated and generally 
believed that the production of silver 
has already reached its maximum, and 
that entirely irrespective of the circum- 
stances under which it may be produced. 
No, Sir, the explanation of this extra- 
ordinary revolution must be sought on 
wholly different grounds, and it is not 
very difficult to find them. Up till the 
year of which I have been speaking, 
the Mints on the Continent and of the 
United States of America were open to 
the free coinage of silver—that is to say, 
they were bound by law to take all the silver 
and all the gold that was brouzht to them 
and to coin it into legal tender money. 
Unfortunately, in these years, for reasons 
into which I need not enter now, those 
Miuts were closed to the free coinage of 
silver, and for the first time in the history 
of the metals gold and silver were 
absolutely divorced. Gold alone since 
then has been coined into legal tender 
money, and, consequently, gold ever since 
that time has had to do the work which 
formerly was done partly by gold and 
partly by silver, and as the necessary 
result, in relation to the work it has to do, 
it has become comparatively scarce, and, 
therefore, dearer than it was before. Gold, 
in other words, has appreciated, and this 
is shown by the heavy and general fall 
in the prices of commodities. The Prime 
Minister asked my right hon. Friend 
how he proved this, and he answered, 
with perfect truth, that it was a 
matter on which it was very diffi- 
eult to give absolute proof. But 
the right hon. Gertleman must know 
that by the system of Index Numbers, 
with .which he must be familiar, 
it has been tried and tested by a 
great number of the most eminent 
statisticians in the world, who have, one 
and all, come to the conclusion that we 
are in the presence of the phenomena 
known to economists as the appreciation 
of money, and it is appreciated to 
the extent I have described. I 
am aware that the Prime Minister, the 
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hon. Member for Whitby, and others 
have disputed this altogether, and they 
say the fall in prices is owing to 
other causes —to increased produc- 
tion, to the inventions of science, 
to the improved facilities of trans- 
port, and various other matters of 
that kind. But, if that is so, the fall in 
prices must have been universal. It must 
have oceurred in silver-using countries as 
well as in gold. The evidence on this 
point, however, is conclusive that 
in countries where silver is legal tender 
there has been no change in prices 
at all. That seems to show that it is 
gold which in reality has risen, not the 
other things which have fallen, and that, 
I believe, is the real and simple reason 
of the great and growing divergence 


in the metals, And, indeed, it 
could not well be otherwise, unless 
gold differs altogether from every 


other commodity in the world; for if 
you snddenly increase or doulle the 
demand on any given commodity, without 
any corresponding increase in the supply, 
it must of necessity become comparatively 
scarcer, and, therefore, dearer than it 
was before. But be that as it may— 
and whether I am right or whether I 
am wrong as to the causes which I have 
endeaveured to describe—there remains 
the fact of this great divergence ; and it 
is that fact and its consequences with 
which we have to deal. Now, what 
have those consequences been? I 
should like to read a short extract from 
an admirable paper written by one of the 
ablest professors of modern days. He 
says— 

“ All property and Stocks are depreciated, 
hence the numerous faiiuresof Building Societies 
and ruinous foreclosures of mortgages. The 
burden of fixed charges is increased, and the 
producer finds the margin of profit disappear. 
Thus employment becomes restricted and wages 
fall; the weight of taxation increases auto- 
matically ; the burden of all debts, including 
the National Debt, in which every taxpayer is 
concerned, is steadily aggravated.” 


That is the statement of Professor Fox- 
well, and it is deserving of our attention. 
Sir, I might also point out, if I were 
inclined, the wide depression which we 
see at present almost everywhere around 
us, and which bimetallists believe is 
largely due to the continuous fall in 
prices resulting from the appreciation of 
gold. And certainly it is remarkable 
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that that depression should have con- 
tinued so long, not only in this, but in 
every other gold-using country in the 
world, and in almost every industry that 
can be named, and it does seem as if there 
must be some general and common reason 
for the whole. Go where you will to-day 
in England, you will not find a trades- 
man who will not tell you the times 
never were so bad. There is not an 
operative anywhere in the North of Eng- 
land who wil! not tell you he has seldom 
known them worse. You can hardly 
find an agriculturist who will not declare 
that he is on the verge of ruin, and you 
have thousands of poor people in all parts 
of England out of employment. Look- 
ing further abroad, I might point to the 
agrarian upheaval rising so steadily and 
rapidly in Germany, and to the social revo- 
lutions which are hardly restrained in 
other countries on the Continent at the 
present time. And of all these I think 
I might say with justice that they con- 
stitute part of the evils of which we are 
complaining and for which we desire to 
find a remedy. But I will not dwell 
upon these points to-night, because I 
think it possible they may be disputed, 
and also because I am perfectly well con: 
tent to base my case and my claims for 
support on those evils which were 
described by Lord Herschell, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, in the Report 
of the Gold and Silver Commission which 
he signed, as “the proved evils” of the 
present situation, and which, God knows, 
are enough in themselves! What are 
those proved evils ? There is the ques- 
tion of our trade with other silver-using 
countries, and there is the question of 
Indian Finance. Everybody knows how 
enormous is the injury which is done to 
our trade at present with silver-using 


countries. Legitimate and successful 
trade with the East has become 


hardly possible at all; it is practi- 


cally converted into nothing but a 
gamble on the Exchange. <As to the 


state of Indian finance, that is a question 
the gravity of which it is hardly possible 
to over-estimate. I understand the deficit 
in the Indian Budget is estimated already 
at £1,500,000, and by any further fall in 
silver that deficit may be indefinitely in- 
creased at any moment. Now, Sir, 
as long as we continue to govern 
India at ali, I hold it is our duty to 
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govern India for its good. You are con- 
fronted, as I say, with an enormous de- 
ficit already, and every further fall of 
ld. in the value of silver means an 
additional £1,000,000 to the deficit in 
your Budget. How are you going to 
meet it? You may reduce expendi- 
ture or you may increase taxation. 
Is either of these courses open to you at 
the present time ? You may lessen your 
Expenditure in either of two ways : You 
may reduce your Army or you may stop 
the outlay on public works. To do the 
first will be to abandon the national de- 
fences and to lay the country open to 
the attacks of the enemy. To do the 
second will be to vitally interfere with 
the prosperity of India in the future. 
Neither of these alternatives, therefore, 
I think I am right in saying, can be 
accepted or even considered for a moment. 
Well then, can you increase the taxation of 
the country if these other sources are not 
open to you? I am informed by very 
competent authorities that India is already 
taxed as heavily as she ought to be, and 
probably as heavily as she can be, and 
that any considerable increase of taxation 
in that country would probably lead to 
the most serious discontent, and very 
likely to even more serious disturbances. 
I express no positive opinion on that 
point, because there are many Members 
in this House better entitled to speak on 
the Indian situation than I am. But 
I believe it to be true. There 
is indeed a fourth alternative, which I 
venture to think would be as dangerous as 
it would be foolish if it were adopted. 
You may seek to establish a gold 
standard in that country and to fix 
artificially the value of the rupee. Are 
you really going to tamper with the 
currency of that part of Her Majesty's 
dominions ? It is a favourite expression 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We heard a good deal the other night in 
another Debate about tampering with the 
currency in England. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will tell us in the course 
of this Debate whether it is true 
or not that the Government are going 
to tamper with the currency in 
India in this case. You appointed a 
Committee upon this subject; and 
it certainly has been sitting for an 
unwontedly long time, and there is no 
Report yet. What is the meaning of 
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this great delay —this very unusual 
delay ? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
know ? If he does not, I think I can 
tell him. They cannot make up their 
minds about any Report. A little bird 
whispered to me the other day that no 
two Members of that Committee were of 
the same mind, I am not surprised. He 
would be a bold man indeed who 
would make the recommendation, and 
until I know it to be true I will 
not believe that Lord  Herschell, 
whom I have always regarded as a man 
essentially prudent and cautious, will 
dare to advise so rash and so dangerous 
a course. If you do, in my humble 
judgment, you will embark upon an 
illimitable and unknown field of danger, 
and the last state of India will be worse 
than the first. Now if lam right in the view 
I am venturing to submit to the House, 
what is the position of the Government 
if, by voting against this Motion, you 
declare that you will have no further 
meeting of the Conference iv Brussels or 
anywhere else? What can you expect 
if this Conference is finally broken up 
without coming to any result? Your 
own Delegate, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
one of the strongest monometallists of my 
acquaintance, says— 

“T need hardly remind you that the stock of 
silver in the world is estimated at some 
thousands of millions, and if this Conference 
were to break up without any definite result 
there would be a depreciation in that commodity 
which it would be frightful to contemplate, and 
out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the 
far-spreading effects of which it would be 
impossible to foretell.” 

Now, Mr. de Rothschild may be right 
or wrong. I myself should be disposed 
to think that he is most likely to be right, 
but you cannot shut your eyes to this: 
that if nothing atallis done it is practically 
certain that America will very shortly cease 
her purchases of silver. If she does, it is 
almost certain silver will go down again 
with a'run, and all your difficulties in India 
will be pro tanto aggravated and in- 
creased, and you may find yourselves 
landed at any moment in a deficit to a 
frightful and untold amount. What are 
you going to do under these cireum- 
stances ? That is # question which all 
Parties in this House will admit to be of 
the gravest possible importance. That 
is a question which the Government 
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must have considered, and it is one to 
which I am certain, if it can be given 
with propriety, the House would desire 
to have an answer. For my own part, 
looking at this question from the point 
of view of India alone, it does seem to 
me, for our own interest and even for our 
safety in that country, to be a matter of 
the highest importance that the Con- 
ference should meet again and should 
endeavour to come to some solution of 
the question. I hope with all my heart— 
I would fain believe—that the Govern- 
ment will re-consider their intention, if 
they have formed the intention, of refusing 
the Motion which is submitted to the 
House. Now, Sir, that being my opinion, 
perhaps the House will allow me for a 
few minutes more to inquire how it was 
that the Conference was barren of 
results before. It was said that it was 
owing to the attitude of England and to 


sO 


the conduct of some of the English 
Delegates. 1 endorse most thoroughly 


that opinion ; and I go further, and say I 
shall be prepared to prove that the con- 
duct of some of these Delegates was 
deserving of the greatest blame, and that 
they grossly violated the instructions 
they had received. I am not speaking 
of the Delegate whose apparent object 
the Conference and 


was to break up 

bring it to nothing from the first, 
and who on one special occasion, 
when the whole of the 48 Delegates 


were present (I am speaking of Mr. 
Bertram Currie) found himself in a 
minority of one—a position, I venture 
to say, neither very dignified nor very 
creditable to the representative of a great 
country like our own on an occasion of 
great national importance. However, as 
no member of the Conference apparently 
attached the slightest importance to his 
opinions, I think we may dismiss Mr. Currie 
from our minds, Iam speaking of the offi- 
cial Delegates, and of Sir Rivers Wilson in 
particular, of whom I am afraid I shall 
have a good deal to say. What are the 
facts? It has been already stated that 
the proposal for the Conference was made 
by the United States, and it was cordially 
assented to by the late Government. In 
due course three delegates were appointed 
to represent England. One was an 
official representative of the Government ; 
another was a monometallist, a represen- 
tative of what may be called the moneyed 
interests of the country; and the third 
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was a distinguished bimetallist—the hon, 
Member for Manchester, who represented 
the industrial interests of the country. 
No one can question the fairness and the 
perfect equity of these appointments. 
But then came a change of Government, 
and the matter passed into the jurisdiction 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
What did he do? In order, I suppose, 
to make quite safe of his own views, he 
immediately added two strong mono- 
metallists to the three Delegates already 
named, the first of them being an official 
and the second being another representa- 
tive of the moneyed interest ; and here I 
wish most emphatically to protest against 
the preponderance which has been given 
to the representatives of the moneyed 
interest on that Conference. I quite 
admit that that interest is of extreme 
importance, but the industries of this 
country are even more so. So, again, I 
acknowledge that an effective and good 
banking system in this country is of great 
importance ; yes, but the welfare and the 
happiness of the people do not depend 
upon the perfection of a banking system, 
but, on the contrary, they depend on the 
prosperity of its industries, and the labour 
and the wages which they provide, Now, 
the Conference met on the 22nd of No- 
vember; and here I would venture also 


to appeal to the right hon, Gentle- 
man that in case of the Conference 


ever meeting again some alteration should 
be made in the respect I have mentioned 
and that the industries of this country 
should be properly represented in future. 
Now, in the absence of any definite pro- 
posals from the United States, a scheme 
was presented by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 
on the 25th. On the 28th that scheme 
was referred to a committee. On the 
2nd December the Report of the Com- 
mittee came before the Conference. I need 
not say that Mr. Bertram Currie on that 
occasion took the opportunity of making 
a speech which was no doubt intended to 
prevent everything and anything being 
done, but Sir Rivers Wilson on that 
supported the Motion for 
Adjournment. The Conference met again 
on December 6. It appears to me that 
something extraordinary must have 
happened during that interval; because, 
when Sir Rivers Wilson came back 
to the Conference on the 6th December 
to consider this motion of Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild, he did everything in 
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his power to oppose it and bring it to 
nothing. And not only did he oppose 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s proposal, but 
he opposed another scheme before the 
Conference which was known as the 
scheme of Mr. Moritz Levy. His con- 
duct appears to me to have been so 
remarkable that I was tempted carefully 
to examine the instructions which were 
given to the Delegates, and I am going 
to ask the House to consider what these 
instructions were. In the first place, they 
read as follows :— 

“The invitation to the Conference contem- 
plates the study of any measure forthe extended 
use of silver which may be proposed.” 

So that this instruction was as wide as 
possible ; it excluded nothing. Then 
they go on— 

“Under it a Delegate may suggest a scheme 

for a double standard, but it admits also the 
discussion of any scheme for promoting the 
use of silver as currency,” 
So that this instruction again in no way 
excludes the discussion of bimetallism. 
On the contrary, it distinctly contem- 
plates its discussion, and, in my 
opinion, very properly. Thirdly, the 
instructions say— 

“Her Majesty's Government do not limit the 
powers of the British Delegates in the first in- 
stance by any prohibition to enter on such field 
of inquiry as the members of the Conference 
may desire te cover. It is of the essence of the 
question that the ideas of the Delegates should 
be reduced to working plans, and should thus be 
subjected to practical criticism. For that pur- 
pose it is neither necessary nor desirable to ex- 
clude any particular idea from discussion, pro- 
vided always that it is put forward in practical 
form.” 

Then comes the last part of the instruc- 
tions— 

“ Above all things the Delegates should study 
with the greatest care every measure suggested 
to ensurea wider use of silver incurrency, before 
they come to the conclusion that matters must 
be left as they are.” 

To sum up these instructions, then, they 
were as wide as possible ; any measure 
which might be proposed was to be dis- 
cussed ; the discussion of bimetallism 
was distinctly contemplated, no limit 
was placed on the Delegates, and no- 
thing was excluded. They were, more- 
over, distinctly told 

“to study with the greatest care any measure 
which might be suggested before they came to 
the conclusion that matters should remain as 
they were.” 
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How did Sir Rivers Wilson perform his 
duties under those instructions ? On 
December 6, the day on which the Con- 
ference met to consider Mr. A. de Roth- 
schild’s proposal, he entered on the debate 
at once by reciting his instructions. He 
knew perfectly well what they were, and 
he said— 

“The instructions we have received from our 

Government require us, before concluding that 
matters must be left as they are, to examine 
with the greatest care any plan which may be 
submitted.” 
So far so good. But how did he begin 
his speech on Mr. de _ Rothschild’s 
Motion? And it should be remembered 
that at this time bimetallism was not even 
before the Conference. He said— 

“In order to avoid all misunderstanding I 

desire, on behalf of Sir Charles Fremantle and 
myself, to make in the face of this assembly 
our profession of faith. Our faith is that of the 
school of monometallism pure and simple. We 
do not admit that any other system than the 
single gold standard would be applicable in our 
country.” 
Yet his instruction was to consider every 
proposal that might be made. Then he 
goes on tothe plans of Mr. de Rothschild 
and Mr. Moritz Levy— 


“The only plans which have as yet been 

studied by the Conference are those of Mr. 
Moritz Levy and Mr. de Rothschild, and we are 
willing to admit that the adoption whether of 
one or both of these plans would perhaps not be 
incompatible with the principles which we 
hold.”’ 
Well, it is something to find that there 
were any proposals which were not 
incompatible with Sir R. Wilson's 
principles. But it did not serve them 
much, for he checked them both at once, 
and went on to say— 

“ Has either of those plans the least chance of 
meeting with such a preponderance of support 
as would justify the representatives of Great 
Britain in recommending Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to take them into consideration? So far 
as concerns Mr.de Rothschild’s plan, it can hardly 
be said that it has received such a measure of 
support. This fact, apart from other considera- 
tions, is sufficient to decide us to abstain from 
taking part in a discussion of detail which we 
know beforehand would be absolutely fruitless.” 


How was it likely that this plan could 
have support when the English Delegate 
met it in this way at the outset? He 
may answer that it had been considered 
in the Committee and rejected by a 
majority of 7 to6. The Committee was 
not the place to decide this question. It 
was the Conference which had the right 
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of coming to a decision upon it ; but in 
order to prevent its being entertained the 
official English Delegate said he would 
not have anything to do with the pro- 
posal. I will tell you directly what was 
thought of its summary rejection by other 
members of the Conference. But, first of 
all, let me tell you what he said as to the 
other proposal, Mr. Moritz Levy’s— 

“There remains the proposal of Mr. Moritz 
Levy, Which would involve the withdrawal of 
the half-sovereign. It would be equally useless 
for us to discuss this measure, since Great 
Britain would undoubtedly be unwilling to sub- 
mit to the inconvenience of such a withdrawal 
unless it were presented in conjunction with a 
plan offering advantages which a preponde rant 
majority of the Powers would rec ognise. 
In what part of his instructions had he 
authority to make that statement? It 
is all the more remarkable because I 
think the calling in of the half-sovereign 
was part of the scheme which was sug- 
gested not long ago by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech delivered 
in the country; and certainly no 
decision either of Parliament or of the 
Government or of the country was ever 
taken upon it. I have said enough as to 
the manner in which these instructious 
were carried out. What was thought of 
this treatment by the Delegates from other 
countries who were present at the Con- 
ference? They were intensely annoyed 
at the hostility which was shown to any 
of the proposals by the English Delegates. 
I need not repeat the quotation which 
has been read as to the view of M. Tirard, 
the French Delegate, who avowed that 
France was a bimetallic country, and 
that it was prevented from accepting 
bimetallism owing to the attitude of 
England. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, no. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman says “No.” Then I will 


read to the right hon. Gentleman the 
declaration which was made by M. 
Tirard— 

“M. Tirard declared that France was bi- 
metallist in fact, and that if she would not 
resume the free coinage of silver, and if she 
would not go back to absolute bimetallism, it 
was only because England and other countries 
of Europe had declared in the most formal way 
that they intended to remain monometallic.” 


Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pretend for a moment to believe that 
there would be the slightest difference of 
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opinion on the part of any country, 
unless it might possibly be Germany, 
with regard to accepting bimetallism if 
England proposed or agreed to that 
course herself ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows that there would not be 
a moment’s hesitation. Sir William 
Molesworth, the Indian Delegate, was 
outspoken in his censure. He said— 


“For these reasons I regret the hasty and 
premature action of Sir Rivers Wilson in his 
declaration of uncompromising hostility to the 
double standard as in a measure prejudging the 
whole case before an opportunity could be 
allowed for its fair discussion. The quasi- 
official declaration of the hon. Delegate’s views 
(absolutely opposed, it is to be noted, to those 
of his colleague, Sir William Molesworth) not 
only precludes any advance by other Powers 
towards a solution of the difficulty, but places 
Great Britain in the invidious position of being 
the principal if not the sole obstacle to a satise 
factory solution of the difficulties under which 
we labour.” 


Then the Netherlands Delegate, M. 


Boissevain, said— 

“Mr. de Rothschild’s proposal has been with- 
drawn, and before he withdrew it we heard Sir 
Rivers Wilson declare in his own name and in 
that of Sir Charles Fremantle that considering the 
proposal had not been received in a sufficiently 
favourable manner by the great majority of 
Powers represented in the Conference, the 
British delegation would be unable to recom- 
mend it to their Government. I think I am 
not mistaken in saying that this declaration 
and the withdrawal of Mr. de Rothschild’s 
proposal were a great disappointment to many 
of us.” 


M. Zeppa, the Italian Delegate, said— 


“Mr. de Rothschild’s scheme seemed to me to 
be the practical starting-point for the carrying 
out of these principles, although some essential 
modifications in it might have been necessary. 
Unfortunately, the declarations made at the last 
sitting by Sir Rivers Wilson leave us at present 
no hope that Great Britain will give her support 
to the Rothschild proposal.” 

And so I could go on and quote a number 
of the Delegates, all expressing their 
regret at the attitude of the English 
Delegate and their anxiety to have come 
to some understanding. I think that I 
have said enough to justify the statement 
that if the Conference failed so far it is 
due to the attitude of England and to the 
official Delegates who represented her. 
I am bound to add that, if Sir Rivers 
Wilson had received from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer instructions to do his 
utmost to break up the Conference and 
bring its deliberations to nothing, I do not 
think he could have taken an attitude 
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more calculated to serve that purpose. I 
put a question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night, and I asked 
him if the instructions contained in the 
Blue Book were all the instructions that 
were given to the English Delegates, and 
the right hon. Gentleman answered, 
“Yes, Sir; thatis thecase.” I accepted, 
of course, to the full the statement he 
made, and I cannot refrain from saying 
that that being the case, in my deliberate 
judgment the attitude of the English 
official Delegates is deserving of the 
severest censure. I have endeavoured to 
put before the House, not dogmatically, I 
hope, some reasons which seem to me to 
lead to the conclusion that it is a matter 
of vital and supreme importance to the 
interests of this country that the Con- 
ference should meet again. I hope the 
Government will even yet meet the ques- 
tion in the same spirit. I would almost 
fain believe that they would be willing to 
accept the Motion, for great indeed will 
be the responsibility which rests upon 
them if they refuse it. Great and just 
will be the condemnation which will be 
theirs hereafter if by doing so they 
precipitate a situation which may bring 
with it confusion and destruction not 
only to the interests of India, but to 
the interests of the Empire over which 
they rule. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): It was a saying of Voltaire that 
the English shot an Admiral to encourage 
the others. The object of the right hon, 
Gentleman who has just sat down is that 
the Delegates should return to the Con- 
ference, and you have heard the language 
in which he has spoken of the Delegates 
whoare toreturn, I must say that a more 
extraordinary proceeding I have never 
heard of. The right hon. Gentleman and 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have stated that the British Delegates 
were the people who broke up the Con- 
ference. I will undertake to say that the 
exact opposite is the truth; that the 
English Delegates were the only people 
who prevented the Conference from 
separating as soon as it met. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The official Dele- 
gates. 

Six W. HARCOURT: Official Dele- 
gates? I do not distinguish between the 
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one and the other. In all International 
Conferences hitherto the Delegates have 
gone expressly to represent the opinions 
of the Government. The United States 
and Europe did not want to know the 
opinions of individuals ; they wanted to 
know the opinions of the responsible 
Government. In my opinion, it is a 
totally novel and unfortunate experiment 
to try and balance the Delegates and to 
send one man to represent one set of 
opinions and another to represeut another 
set of opinions. No delegation would 
have any influence whatever unless it 
spoke in the name of the Government it 
represented. What took place? The 
United States invited this Conference. 
It was natural that the United States 
should make a proposal for the Con- 
ference to consider. The French Dele- 
gates expressed some surprise at the fact 
that the United States did not submit a 
proposal to the Conference, and it seems 
to me that the one thing that bimetallists 
do not desire to do is to bring their 
favourite theory to the test of a proposal 
on which they are prepared to take issue. 
The representatives of the United States 
said they would not, in the first instance, 
bring forward abimetallic motion, butthey 
did make a motion. The motion brought 
forward at the very commencement of the 
Conference was this—and I ask the atten- 
tion of the House to it. The United States 
représentative concluded the speech in 
which he introduced the programme by 
moving a general resolution— 

“That. in the opinion of this Conference, it 
is desirable that some measures should be found 
for increasing the use of silver in the currency 
system of nations.” 

That is the very thing which the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
and the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say they desire. It appears, from the 
Report of the English Delegates, that this 
resolution was merely a recapitulation of 
the terms that had been accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and accordingly 
Sir Rivers Wilson, on behalf of the 
British Delegates, at once declared that 
they accepted the resolution in that sense, 
at the same time reserving to themselves 
full liberty of action as to any particular 
proposal. ‘They were the first persons to 
support the resolution relating to 
scheme 5 for the better use of silver, 
and what became of that resolution ? 
The Delegates of almost all the 
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Powers of Europe declined to support 
it, and the United States were 


obliged to drop it. How did the matter 
goon? Who had a scheme to propose 
to the Conference for discussion? The 
British Delegate, Mr. A. de Rothschild. 
He proposed a plan which was referred 
te a committee. What became of it? It 
was defeated in the committee by 
the vote of the Latin Union, and it was 
made known that the United States 
of America were opposed to it. Such 
was the action of the British Delegates, 
who, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, broke up the Conference. 
They supported the first practical motion 
that was brought forward, the motion 
before the committee for buying up more 
silver, and the two States that one would 
have thought would have principally 
supported the proposal —the United 
States and France, who are the great 


bavers of silver—denounced it, and 
voted it down. The majority of 
the committee even passed a reso- 
ution declaring that if the plan 
were adopted by the Conference the 


majority would be unable to recommend 
it te their Governments. Was that the 
doing of the British Delegates 2? It was 
not. It was the declaration of the repre- 
sentatives of the other Powers concerned. 
Iecan only believe that the right hon. 
Member for the Sleaford Division and the 
iate Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
never read the Report. If they had they 
could not have so mis-stated the case, 
What, then, was the situation? Sir 
Rivers Wilson found that the proposai 
of the British Delegates had been defeated 
in the committee by the very Powers 
who were expected to support it, and he 
was informed that the United States 
were about to vote against it in the Con- 
ference. Naturally he did not wish to 
expose that proposal to a formal defeat 
in the Conference, and with the consent 
aad approval of Mr. de Rothschild he 
said that in the circumstances he did not 
feel himself entitled to press it forward, 
It would have been absurd, in that situa- 
tion, to go on with it. In spite of what 
the right hon. Member for Sleaford has 
said, bimetallism from first to last was at 
the bottom of the whole thing, just as it 
is to-night. From the very first the Dele- 
gates recognised that it would be im- 
possible to exclude the question from 
VOL. IX. [rourtn series. ] 
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the discussion at every point,and it was re- 
solved that the speakers would be allowed 
to treat the whole subject from a general 
point of view. Thus the whole question 
of bimetallism was open at that time as at 
every other time. Then it became necessary 
for Sir Rivers Wilson to express his own 
opinion. How was it possible for him 
to address the Conference and not state 
whether he was for or against bi- 
metallism ? In my opinion, when the 
Government of Great Britain sends a 
delegation to meet the Powers of Europe 
at the invitation of the United States, it 
is the duty of that Government to let 
Europe and America know what views they 
entertain. There is no doubt, after the 
speech of the Prime Minister to-night, 
what are the views of the present Govern- 
ment. Ido not know what Europe and 
America will think of the views of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. I am 
not sure that they will know whether he 
is a bimetallist or a monometallist. He 
told us that he wanted this Conference to 
meet. He condemned the Conference in 
the severest terms two years ago. This 
is what the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said on the 18th of April, 1890, 
when the restoration of bimetallism was 
quite as desirable as it is now— 

“We are asked to convoke 
ference to see whether International 
agreement cannot be arrived at. Conferences 
have been held, and very exhaustive Reports 
made, and no result has been possible. We 
appointed a Royal Commission, and what was 
the result? A divided Report ; and it is cer- 
tainly not upon a divided Report that we 
have aright to take the very responsible step 
of tampering with the general currency.” 


another Con- 


Some 


I was not the author of the phrase 
“tampering with the currency as applied 
to bimetallism.” These were his views 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And then 
he went on to say— 


“The argument is used that we might 
by general agreement adopt a_ bimetallic 
system. Ihave no time now to state what I 


think the dangers of such a course. But though 
you might have a Conference which would 
come to some agreement, I have very great 
doubts whether that agreement would be per- 
manent, 

These were the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinions two yearsago. What are his views 
now ? Cananyonetell ? Is that the position 
which, in the face of Europe and of 
America, the first commercial nation in 
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the world, ought to take? No; let us 
be bimetallists or monometallists, but 
let us not take up this vacillating 
and shilly-shally position. Let the 
world know that those who have been 
Finance Ministers have courage and 
character enough to say what they think. 
What the opinions of Her Majesty's 
Government are upon this subject there 
is no secret about, and there never will 
be; but what would be the views of any 
Government which might take its place 
on a matter of such profound interest to 
the people of this country is quite un- 
certain. There was one voice in the 
Debate to which I have referred which 
anfortunately now is silent. There was 
no man more fit and capable of judging 
in these matters, and of speaking 
with authority upon them than the 
date Leader in this House of the 
Conservative Party — Mr. W. H. 
Smith. Nobody who heard it will 
have forgotten the speech, charac- 
terised by great practical knowledge 
and great practical common-sense, which 
was delivered by Mr. William Smith on 
that occasion in this House and from 
this place. ‘Fhe late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made an attack upon what 
was said by the Prime Minister with 
regard to the statement of Mr. Herries, 
a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as to the danger of creditors calling in 
their money. The right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to have remembered that that 
quotation from Mr. Herries was referred 
to by Mr. Smith upon that occasion, and 
this is what he said— 

“ To pass such a resolution Mr, Herries said 
would be the greatest of disasters toa mercan- 
tile country. It would result in this, that those 
entitled to demand money advanced by them 
would instantly require that it should be paid 
in the coin and currency in which the debt had 
been contracted. Mr. Herries pointed out that 
the inevitable result of such a change in the 


basis of mercantile transactions would be to 
produce a panic which would be cdisastrous,”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman opposite said 
that Mr. Herries spoke in a totally dif- 
ferent condition of our mercantile affairs 
and our banking system. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that Mr. 
Smith was not acquainted with the pre- 
sent position of our mercantile affairs and 
our banking system ? Mr. Smith says— 

*“ T have not been able to find any evidence, 
either in the arguments acdressed to this 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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House or in the Report of the Commission or 
elsewhere, which is absolutely conclusive to 
show that the fall in the value of silver is 
necessarily connected with the fall of prices in 
any part of the world.” 

Well, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat.down appealed to the 
opinion of Lord Herschell, and denied 
that he, on the Royal Commission, had 
stated that there had been no substantial 
appreciation of gold. This is what the 
Report, signed by the noble Lord, 
contained— 

“We do not think there is any conclusive 
evidence of a substantial appreciation of gold to 
be derived either from a review of the varia- 
tions in prices or from the circumstances re- 
lating to the production of and the use of that 
metal.” 


When I am told that there is no doubt 
whatever about the appreciation of gold, 
and when I find a Report of this kind 
signed by, among others, Herschell, 
Fremantle, John Lubbock, and Leonard 
H. Courtney, I think I am entitled to 
say that the fact is not conclusively 
established. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman go on with the quota- 
tion ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There are 
many passages of the kind. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not deny that ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I deny that any 
passage is signed by a majority of the 
Commission which does not acknow- 
ledge the appreciation of gold. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have very 
little time at my disposal, and I do not 
wish to waste words upon that point. 
Everyone interested in the subject knows 
that on the Commission there were an 
equal number on both sides, and that this 
Second Report contains the passage 
quoted by the late Mr. Smith in this 
House. Let me go back again to the 
Conference and the charge—I repeat, 
the unfounded charge—which is made 
against the British Delegates. I am 
bound to say this, in consequence of the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that I wes officially informed by the 
Delegate of the United States, when he 
came to England after the Conference, 
that they had received more support from 
the British Delegates than from the Dele- 
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gates of any other States in Europe. 
I say that upon my responsibility, after 
official communication with the Delegate 
of the United States. Now, I should 
like to tell the House why the Con- 
ference failed and why it broke up, and 
I will tell it in the authoritative language 
of the Italian Delegate, who was the 
gentleman who moved the adjournment 
of the Conference. We are told that it 
was the British Delegates who broke up 
the Conference. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not say it 
was the British Delegates who broke it 
up. I drew a distinction between the 
official Delegates and the others—and I 
named Sir R. Wilson, and I read out his 
instructions. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The plan of 
the Conference was one which was never 
adopted before. When the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer went to Paris in 
1878 he went there as a Deiegate of 
great experience and of great authority 
in the name of the British Government, 
and how did he then treat this question ? 
I will read to the House a sentence from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own Report. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“We ourselves considered that the impos- 
sibilities of establishing any bimetallic system 
by common agreement for all the world were so 
obvious that it was scarcely worth while to argue 
the matter.” 

I hold the opinion now that the right 
hon. Gentleman then held. He added— 

“ We declined as also unnecessary any discus- 

sion on the general merits of the single or 
double standard.” 
It would have been interesting to have 
heard what the right hon. Gentleman 
would have said if anyone had got up in 
this House and had spoken of his conduet, 
as the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
spoken of Sir R. Wilson. And now I 
come to what I may call the official 
reason why the Conference failed. The 
Italian Delegate came forward and moved 
the adjournment of the Conference, and, 
in the course of his speech, he said— 

“Well, gentlemen, why have we arrived at no 
result thus far? Because, frankly, no proposal 
was ripe.” 

And the English translation hardly give 
an idea of the fine satire of the French 
phraseology. 
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“They were improvised, so to speak, for the 
needs of our discussion. What could we do 
without preparation, without precise instruc- 


>” 


tions from our Governments ? 


He meant that he regarded no proposal 
of any value which was not a formal 
proposal made by some responsible Go- 
vernment. He saii— 

“In these conditions an adjournment is de- 
sirable. Let us, in the first instance, give the 
Governments time to gain a knowledge of our 
discussions and of the speeches of the eminent 
Delegates from all countries of the world. In 
six months it is possible that, in returning here, 
we shail find ourselves face to face with mcre 
mature and more practical proposals. We have 
planted the fertile germ; give it time to de- 
velop and to grow. We know already that ina 
new meeting there will be no question of dis- 
cussing principles.” 

“Our Latin ancestors said in such cireum- 

stances, ‘ toma locuta est’ Now that all has 
been said we know with what we have to 
count. Each wishes to stay in his entrench- 
ments, and we must not hope that the mono- 
metallists will yield any more than the 
bimetallists. But we know their respective 
tendencies, and that is a great deal. We can 
see clearly ahead.” 
That was the view taken by persons who 
moved the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence, that it was idle to come back again 
to discuss amateur proposals, and that if 
it was to do any good in the future it 
must have before it for discussion pro- 
posals made by some responsible Govern- 
ment. Well, Sir, if the Conference 
should be called together again by the 
United States, and if this condition is 
fulfilled, Her Majesty’s Government will 
be perfectly ready to discuss these ques- 
tions, as they have been ready to discuss 
them before. They will not consider only 
their own opinion in the matter. They 
will discuss, in a courteous and friendly 
manner, any proposals that are laid before 
them on the responsibility of some of the 
Powers. As regards the former meeting, 
there was no proposal |§id before them, 
except at the end. The bimetallic pro- 
posal was discussed and withdrawn at 
the former meeting by the United States. 
It will be seen at once that if it had been 
put to the vote it would not have had 
support from any of the Powers of 
Europe. The condition of European 
opinion on this subject is described in 
the Reports of the Delegates. This is 
the opinion of Europe— 
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“Certain countries declared themselves 
frankly as adherents of the monometallic 
faith. The Representatives of Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden. and Norway were clear in their 
declarations that no change would be made in 
the gold basis of the currency of those countries. 
Switzerland, though a member of the Latin 
Union, declared explicitly that she was an un- 
shaken adherent of the monometallic principle, 
and the Delegate of Austria-Hungary was 
equally explicit in his statement that his Go- 
vernment had every intention of abiding by 
the gold standard which they are in course of 
adopting. On the bimetallic side the lead was 
taken by the United States. The Netherlands 
were prepared to join a bimetallic union, pro- 
vided that Great Britain formed a part of it; 
and Spain and Mexico were ready to adopt a 
bimetallism or other measures which would 
have the effect of raising the price of silver. No 
declaration of policy was made on behalf of 
Russia, though one of her Delegates, speaking 
personally, was an active supporter of the gold 
standard. The Roumanian Government did not 
consider bimetallism a practical possibility, and 
Turkey and Portugal expressed no opinion.” 


Then the Delegates say— 


“Tt appeared to us that the discussions had 
shown such divergence of interests that there 
was little more prospect of an agreement after 
an interval of a few months, We did not, how- 
ever, think it politic to oppese a wish generally 
entertained by the Conference, and therefore 
contented ourselves with expressing doubts as 
to the advantages to be gained from further 
meetings, and urged that under no circumstances 
should the Conference be called together again 
except for the consideration of a definite pro- 
posal emanating from the Government of the 

nited States, or some other Government.” 


Now, I venture to say that that isa very 
sensible and rational explanation on the 
part of the Delegates. They said, as the 
Italian Delegate had said, that it was a 
mere waste of time to meet without having 
definite proposals before them, authorised 
by a responsible Government. If the 
Government of the United States will in- 
form the Government of this country,and 
the Governments of the other countries 
of Europe, that they are prepared on their 
responsibility to propose a scheme, then, 
of course, the Government of this country 
will be ready in the fairest and frankest 
way to discuss it, but what are we asked 
to do in this Motion? Are we to go and 
propose ascheme? If so, what scheme ? 
We are told to-night that it is not to be 
bimetallism. When the adjournment of 
the Conference was moved it was agreed 
that it was uot to be bimetallism, and the 


Italian Delegate said it was to be some 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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scheme that did not propose a funda- 
mental change—that if they met again it 
must be to discuss no scheme which 
would affect fundamentally the monetary 
system of any country. Then, what is 
the scheme? Has the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer got a scheme? If he 
were now responsible, what are the in- 
structions he gave to the Delegates? What 
ought to be put before the Conference ? 
How can you ask a Government to go 
round the world and say, “ Come to a Con- 
ference,” and when they arrive there have 
no proposals to lay before them? If the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks there are 
any proposals which ought to be laid be- 
fore the Conference, why has not he, or 
the right hon. Gentleman who followed 
him, attempted to enlighten the House 
and the country as to what they are ? 
The right hon. Gentleman has ques- 
tioned the attitude of Germany. The 
attitude of Germany rests not upon the 
language of the Delegates, but upon the 
emphatic statement of Count Caprivi, 
that nothing would induce Germany 
to depart from her monetary system. 
Why will not Germany depart from 
that system? Why — because — she 
has seen the splendid success Eng- 
land has obtained under that system. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman suppose 
that Germany, having undertaken to 
establish a gold standard at very great 
expense, is now going to abandon it? 
What has happened ? Austria-Hungary 
has followed her example, and all the 
other countries of the world are becoming 
monometallists, finding that in practice 
the system is the most sound and the 
most successful. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite endeavoured at the 
close of his speech to alarm us on 
account of the terrible misfortunes 
that have overtaken this country since 
1873. Does not the right hon, Gentle- 
man know that in the last 20 years 
there has been a greater growth of 
the produce of the Income Tax than at 
any former period, and that the Probate 
and Death Duties, which indicate the 
accumulated wealth of the country, have 
increased to an enormous extent? Are 
these the effects of a false monetary 
system? When I hear Protectionists 
and bimetallists preaching these woes 
and sorrows and this ruin, I ask them to 
look at the evidences of the growth and 
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progress of the country. Everybody 
deplores the present depression. I hope 
it is only a temporary depression, but 
depressions of this kind have occurred 
under the bimetallic system quite as much 
as under the monometallic system. We are 
told that the cotton industry is depressed, 
but the number of spindles and power- 
looms in the last 15 years has enormously 
increased in Lancashire. How, then, can 
you say that the industry is ruined ? 
Sir, what is the avowed object of this 
Motion ? It is to raise prices—to raise 
prices by an artificial system. In my 
opinion, a rise in prices is not an object 
desirable in itself. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that cheapness is an advantage, 
especially to those classes of the com- 
munity who have not much money to 
spend. The right hon. Gentleman, whom 
we are all glad to see again in his place 
to-night (Mr. A. J. Balfour), said at Man- 
chester that, for his part, he preferred a de- 
preciated currency, because it would raise 
prices. Therein lies the whole secret of 
bimetallism, That is the true history of 
bimetallism, but those are not objects 
which we desire. If there is a wish to 
summon a Conference, and to lay before 
it practical proposals, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will be perfectly ready, not 
only from motives of courtesy, but from 
motives of every kind, that the English 
Delegates shall go there. They have 
done everything they could to encourage 
its deliberations, and they will give fair, 
careful and courteous consideration to 
any proposals that are laid before the 


Conference. They are willing and 
auxious to act in that spirit. If the 


United States summons the Conference 
again the English Delegates will be per- 
fectly prepared to go to Brussels, 
No doubt, if their Report is not in 
accordance with the views of the right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin) they 
will be subjected again to his 
invective if they do not take 
their instructions from him. They 
will, however, sit and give fair 
and careful consideration to any pro- 


posal submitted to them as they have 
done before. That is the desire of the 
Government, and all the Government 
think they are able to do. They have 
no proposals of their own to make ; and 
none have been made to them from the 
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opposite side. Under these cireum- 
stances, I think I have given the right 
hon. Gentleman all the assurances he 
ought to expect, or that we are able to 
give. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Nobody will complain of the length 
of the speech just delivered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but by the 
inevitable lapse of time it has not left me 
a sufficient interval in which to discuss 
this question. I make no complaint that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
exhausted the subject, but he has left me 
time to contradict a statement as to my 
views which fell from him at the end of 
his speech. He quoted from an address 
I made at Manchester on this subject, 
and he interpreted my words as if I had 
stated that in my view the best possible 
currency Was a currency where a portion 
decreased in value, with prices therefore 
steadily rising. I said, if not precisely 
the reverse of that, something entirely in- 
consistent with that. I said the currency 
reform to which I would put my hand 
would be the establishment of a stable 
standard of value, but if in the fallibility 
of human endeavour, if in the difficulties 
in carrying out our intentions, we had to 
choose between the standard which 
appreciated and the standard which de- 
preciated, then I thought the whole 
experience of the world showed that of 
these two evils—of these two great evils 
if you will—a depreciating standard was 
the less. Having corrected that misre- 
presentation of theright hon, Gentleman, 
I will only say that his speech, though 
it did not contribute, and was not 
intended to contribute, very largely to the 
speculative basis of any opinions we 
ought to form upon this question, at all 
events made the attitude of the Govern- 
ment perfectly clear. Our position, 
therefore, is this. We live in a time 
when, according to the opinions of the 
Commission—and this is a Government 
that believes in Commissions—in the 
opinion of the Commission, at the head of 
which sat their own Lord Chancellor, on 
whose opinion on currency matters they 
have so much confidence that they have also 
made him Chairman of the Commission 
now sitting upon the Indian aspect of the 
question—in the opinion of that Com- 
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mission falling prices were due to 
appreciation in currency, and the 
appreciation of currency carried with it 
grave evils. That was the opinion of 
the Commission. It is certain that 
among these evils is the condition of 
things in India, which is so perplexing 
to yourselves that you have to appoint 
a Commission to look after it—a Com- 
mission which has not yet reported, and 
which, so far as I can discover, is not 
likely to report. You have a condition 
of things in which at any moment the 
confusion already introduced inte our 
finances by the alteration of the standard 
of money may be largely augmented by 
the legislative action of the United 
States, over which we have no control, 
and over which we have no title to inter- 
fere. It is also certain, in the opinion of 
the Commission, that these evils might 
be mitigated by some International agree- 
ment which would add greater stability 
to the standard of value. Under these 
circumstances, with all these evils 
threatening us, the Government have 
determined to do nothing. Now, Sir, 
those who vote for this Motion do not 
vote for bimetallism. They neither vote 
for bimetallism nor for any other specific 
scheme for dealing with the matter. 
They do recognise the great evils that 
arise from the present condition of our 
currency ; they do regard the change in 
the value of that currency, or rather the 
change of the standard of value, as carry- 
ing with it very serious consequences to 
all productive trades, and they therefore 
think that this Conference should be en- 
couraged by the Government, in the 
hope of finding some remedy by which 
these great evils could be remedied. 
Under these circumstances, I have no 
doubt whatever in which direction I 
should give the vote I am about to re- 
cord. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 229.—(Division List, No. 15.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to, 


148; 


Resolved, That, seeing that the deliberations of 
the International Monetary Conference mainly 
turned on the question of bimetallism ; that 
after protracted sittings no agreement could be 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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arrived at by the representatives of the 
assembled Powers ; and that any interference 
with the single monetary standard now by Law 
established in this Country isopen to the gravest 
objections, this House thinksit inexpedient that 
the Government should take any steps to pro- 
cure the re-assembly of that Conference. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (ADMISSION OF 
STKANGERS). 

Select Committee appointed “to inquire 
into the Rules and Regulations under which 
Strangers are admitted to this Howse and 
its precincts, and to report whether any altera- 
tions in the same are expedient.” — (¥r. 
Seerctary Asquith.) 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Secretary Asquith, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Roby, Mr. David Plunket, Mr. James Stuart, 
and Mr, Stuart-Wortley. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
asked whether “strangers” included 
ladies and members of the Press ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I would rather not 
be called upon to answer the question. 
I know there are authorities in the 
House who think the word should be so 
construed. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he hoped the Committee 
would have power to deal with the 
question of ladies. As he had more than 
once raised the question, and as his name 
had been added to the Committee, he 
supposed that that question was to be 
considered. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: We have passed 
the appointment of the Select Committee, 
and, therefore, the question of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee cannot be raised 
now. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : Would it be possible, Sir, to 
move a proviso extending the meaning of 
the word “strangers” so as to include 
ladies and reporters ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : That would be in 
the nature of an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee. If the hon. Member will put 
such an Instruction on the Paper it can 
be considered. 
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CASUALTIES OF SUPERIORITY (scotT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stephen Williamson, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Casualties of 
Superiority in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Stephen Williamson, Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, Mr. Shiress Will, Mr. Dunn, and Mr. 
Dalziel 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 234. } 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (Ex PENSES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to place the 
efficial expenses at Parliamentary Elections on 
the local rates, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Caine, Mr. T 
Healy, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Picton, Mr. Mather, 
and Mr. T. W. Russell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 235.) 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to extend to 
the county of Bute the provisions of “ The 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886,” and 
any Acts amending the same, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Dr, Clark, Mr. 
Lyell, Mr. Weir, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Beith, and 
Mr. Angus Sutherland. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 236.] 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. M. Healy, Bill to amend 
“ The Law of Distress and Smail Debts (Ireland) 
Act, 1888,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Barton, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Field, and Mr. Matthew Kenny. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 237.] 


JUDICIAL RENTS (IRELAND) TEMPORARY 
ADJUSTMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Matthew Kenny, Bill to 
provide for the Temporary Adjustment of 
Judicial Rents in Lreland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Matthew Kenny, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Pinkerton, and Mr. 
Chance. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 238.] 


BARGE OWNERS, &C., LIABILITY (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Reginald Hanson, Bill to 
limit the Liability of Owners and Hirers of 
Lighters and Barges, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Reginald Hanson, Mr. Cobb, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Kimber, Mr. Edward H. Bayley, and Mr. 
Husband. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 239.] 
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JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL.—(No.182.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES), 
TraveE, &c. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection; That they had 
nominated the following Members to 
serve on the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Trade (including Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping and Manufacture 
which may, by Order of the House, be 
committed tosuch Standing Committee :-— 
Mr. Addison, Mr. Arch, Mr. Asher, Mr, 
Barran, Mr. J. Barry (Wexford), Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Edward 
Blake, Mr. Bonsor, Mr. Boord, Mr. A. 
H. Brown, Mr. Burt, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Channing, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Colman, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Baron Henry de Worms, Sir 
Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Everett, 
Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, Mr. Gilliat, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Gourley, Sir Reginald Hanson, Mr, 
Timothy Harrington, Sir John Hibbert, 
Sir Wiiliam Houldsworth, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Joicey, Mr. Long, Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Morrogh, Mr. Mowbray, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Murray, Mr. Naoroji, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. Oldroyd, Sir Richard 
Paget, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Power, 
Mr. Randell, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Rathbone, 
Mr. Roche, Mr. Round, Colonel Saunder- 
son, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Mr. Solicitor General, Sir Mark Stewart, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir 
George Trevelyan, Sir Richard Webster, 
Mr. Webster, Sir James Whitehead, Mr. 
Stephen Williamson, and Mr. C. H, 
Wilson. 

Law, &e. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had nominated the following 
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Members to serve on the Standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of all Bills 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure which may, by 
Order of the House, be committed to 
such Standing Committee :—The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Atherley Jones, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Beach, Mr. 
Bolitho, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Brod- 
rick, Mr. Bryce, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Carson, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Curzon, Mr. Darling, Mr. Deasy, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Dillon, Sir William 
Hart Dyke, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. 
John E. Ellis, Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Mr. S. T. Evans, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Henry H. Doula, Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Haldane, Sir 
Charles Hall, Sir Edward Harland, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Staveley Hil) Mr. 
Samuel Hoare, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Kenyon, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Mac 
Neill, Mr. Matthews, Mr. John Morley. 
Mr. Edward Morton, Mr. Mount, Mr. 
Mulholland, Mr. Muntz, Mr. William 
O’Brien, Sir Charles Pearson, Mr. 
Pickard, Mr. Picton, Mr. John E. 
Redmond, Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir George 
Russell, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Mr. Storey, Mr. Taylor, Sir 
Richard Temple, Mr. Whitmore, and 
Mr, Stuart Wortley. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT (PERSONS 
DETAINED.) 

Address for “ Return of all Persons 
detained in Prisons in England and 
Wales under committal by Judges for 
Contempt of Court, or who are otherwise 
in Prison without trial and are not 
awaiting trial ; the name, address, and 
occupation of each Prisoner; by whom 
committed, and the cause of committal ; 
date of committal and of imprisonment ; 
Medical Report on physical and mental 
condition of each Prisoner; whether 
committed for a specific term or in- 
definitely, and if for a specific term when 
it will expire (in continuation of Return 
ordered 14th May, 1888) ;” 
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Adjournment. 


“ And, in similar form, the names, &c- 
of all Persons detained in Prison for 
penalties or debts due to the Crown in 
Exchequer, Excise, or Customs suits,” 
—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


CEMETERY COMPANIES, &c. 

Address for “ Returns from all Ceme- 
tery Companies and Burial Boards, 
having offices within the administrative 
county of London, and the City of 
London, of the half-yearly payments 
made during each of the five years ending 
the 30th day of September, 1892, to each 
of the several incumbents for the time 
being of each of the various parishes or 
ecclesiastical districts from which bodies 
have been removed for interment in the 
consecrated portions of their Cemeteries 
by virtue of ‘The Cemeteries Clauses 
Act, 1847,’ s. 52, or other statutes, 
whether Public or Private Acts; such 
Return to distinguish fees upon Pauper 
interments charged upon the Poor Rates 
by 7 and 8 Vic., ec. 10, s. 31, or any 
subsequent statutes :” 

“ And, of the fees paid during the same 
period by the same bodies to parish 
clerks, sextons, or other ecclesiastical 
officials in respect of such interments as 
aforesaid, distinguishing in each case 
those of Paupers.”—( Mr. Picton.) 

MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
STATUTE LAW REVISION. 

That they have come to the following 
Resolution, namely :— 

“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills of the present Session be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” 
to which they desire the concurrence of 
this House. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) 
asked whether the Suspensory Bill for 
Scotland would be taken on Thursday or 
Friday ? 

Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. Marsori- 
BANKS, Berwickshire) said, he believed 
the Business both on Thursday and 
Friday would be the consideration of the 
Supplementary Estimates. 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past 
Twelve o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 1st March 1893. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS: 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Hersertr GLapstone, 
Leeds, W.), in moving the first of the 
Motions that stood in his name, said : I 
would point out to the House the Instruc- 
tion is in a somewhat new form to that in 
which it was moved last year. There are 
undoubtedly arguments in favour of in- 
serting provisions under the general law, 
and there are undoubtedly arguments 
especially in reference to Consolidation 
Bills by which localities seek to codify 
their local law. The object of the In- 
struction is to guard against the danger 
that arises under the present practice 
with regard to Private Bill legislation, 
which might lead to confusion between 
the general law and private law. The 
Instruction, as it stands, is designed to 
further limit the power of the Sanitary 
und Police Committee. There is a proviso 
in the Instruction which excepts from 
its operation certain Bills, perhaps the 
most important of which is the Bill 
brought forward by the Corporation of 
Leeds. I wish to explain to the House 
why that exception is made, lest it be 
thought that I have some sinister motive 
in putting it in in the interest of my con- 
stituents. This Bill, which is a Con- 
solidation Bill, was brought forward last 
year under the Instruction as ordered by 
the House; but owing to the General 
Election, it and one or two others were 
suspended under the Standing Order, and 
come forward in the natural course of 
things this Session. They are not, there- 
fore, in the nature of new Bills intro- 
duced this Session. The Instruction, as 
it stands, would undoubtedly press very 
severely upon the promoters of these 
suspended Bills, and we hold that 
promoters of Bills brought forward 
under the Standing Order of last year, 
and suspended under that Standing Order, 
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are entitled to say that they should have 
the same chance this Session. We, 
therefore, propose by the exception in- 
serted in the Instruction to give them the 
Lenefit of the Standing Order, of last year, 
so that they stand in the present Session 
precisely under the same advantages as 
they stood last year. I think the House 
will agree that this is only fair, and I 
beg, therefore, to move the Motion that 
stands in my name. 


Regulations. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Committee of Selection do appoint 
a Committee, not exceeding Nine Members, to 
whom shali be committed all Private Bills 
promoted by Municipal and other Local Authori- 
ties, by which it is proposed to create Powers 
relating to Police and Sanitary Regulations 
which deviate from, or are in extension of, or 
are repugnant to, the General Law.”—(CMr. 
Herbert Gladstone.) 

*TueE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I will 
trouble the House for a minute or two 
with reference to the appointment of this 
Committee, in which I have taken a 
great interest for the last 10 years, and 
with reference to which I feel it my duty 
to make a short statement to the House. 
I must say that I had considerable 
doubts as to the wisdom of appointing 
this Committee this year. Indeed, if it 
had not been for the fact that Bills had 
been hung up by the dissolution of 
Parliament, I should certainly have taken 
an opportunity of discussing the question 
very carefully with the Home Secretary 
and the Under Secretary before the Motion 
was brought forward. I think a state of 
things is now arising to which it is my 
duty to call the attention of the House. 
I am dealing solely with sanitary legis- 
lation'; the Home Office deals with police 
legislation, and it would not be becoming 
in me to make any remark in that regard, 
The House will remember that this 
Committee was originally appointed some 
10 years ago, and attention was called to 
the danger that would arise in conse- 
quence of Local Authorities by these Bills 
proposing to alter the general law of the 
land. This Committee has been at work 
now fora considerable number of years ; 
the original idea was when it was ap- 
pointed that it should not encourage in 
any way legislation on matters which had 
been already dealt with by the general 
law of the land ; and that if it felt itself 
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compelled to grant special privi- 
leges, it should specially report to the 
House and state the reasons. We have 
long since passed away from that state 
of things, and Local Authorities are now 
prepared to entertain the opinion that 
they are at liberty to come to this House, 
and running the gauntlet only of this 
Committee, to propose serious alteration 
in the general law of the land. The 
House will remember how, I may say, 
the public peace—certainly the Business 
of the House-——was placed with reference 
to the insertion in the Eastbourne Bill 
of clauses which never would have 
been inserted if they had been 
brought before the general notice of 
Parliament. Many of these sanitary 
questions can be dealt with through 
the Local Government Board by means 
of bye-laws, which would have to 
receive the approval of that Department, 
and which would afford a shorter, a more 
simple, and a more satisfactory method 
of settling them than that of Private Bill 
legislation. If you make a_bye-law 
which the Local Authority wishes to 
alter, the Local Authority can alter it; 
but if you put it into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, it requires all the machinery of an 
Act of Parliament to alter it. If there 
is to be any alteration made in the 
general law of the land, it is to be made 
by this House and by no one else, and 
after public discussions, with the light 
of the Press thrown upon it, and an 
opportunity given to gentlemen of all 
shades of opinion, and representing all 
interests, to give their views upon the 
question. But there is another machinery 
for legislation—to which I wish to call 
the attention of the House, and especially 
of this Committee which is going to be 
appointed—which I think is the true 
mode of supplying those needs which 
cannot be met by Bills, and that is the 
system of Provisional Orders. I think it 
is in the development of that system that 
the true remedy for dealing with Private 
Bill legislation is to be found. Under 
our system of Provisional Orders you have 
the greatest amount of care taken at the 
least cost. So far as sanitary matters 
are concerned, if an application iz: made 
to the Local Government Board, we send 
an Inspector down on the spot; he holds 
an inquiry, and everybody has the right 
to go before him. There is not the 
‘ costly expense of the Private Bill legis- 
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lation of this House. The Inspector 
then comes back to the Department and 
makes his Report, which then goes 
through the different branches of the 
Local Government Board—the Legal, 
Finance, and Sanitary Departments—and 
the Provisional Order is drawn up by 
them in a manner that ensures that the 
legislation in reference to it is of a 
scientific, I might almost say artistic, 
character. The Provisional Order, so 
drawn up, is then brought before this 
House, and any Member who may desire 
to object to it in principle or in detail 
has an opportunity of doing so. I might 
say that this year the Department has had 
to deal with 90 Provisional Order Bills, 
and one-third of these are amending Acts 
which have run the gauntlet of Committee, 
I am told by those in my office who are 
best able to form an opinion, that pro- 
bably not half a dozen — probably not 
more than two or three—of those Bills 
will be opposed. Now, let me call the 
attention of the House to the cost that is 
being incurred in Private Bill legislation 
by the different Local Bodies. A Return 
was laid upon the Table shortly before 
the Dissolution, and I find that in the 
last six years the Town Councils, Im- 
provement Commissioners, and the Local 
Boards of England and Wales have spent 
£473,000 in the Parliamentary procedure 
of promoting Bills. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan): In- 
cluding the cost of Railway Bills ? 

Mr. H. WH. FOWLER: Excluding rail- 
ways. In my opinion, five-sixths of that 
legislation could have been more success- 
fully carried out by means of Provisional 
Orders at comparatively little expense. 
It is becoming something intolerable. I 
had a case brought before me this morn- 
ing in which the rateable value of a dis- 
trict to be affected by a Local Improve- 
ment Bill promoted by the Local Autho- 
rities is only £7,400 a year, and the cost 
of the Private Bill they obtained was 
over £4,000. I think I should be want- 
ing in my duty if I did not call the atten- 
tion of the House to this question of cost, 
and i would like to call attention to the 
period which is allowed for the payment 
of these costs. To check local extrava- 
gance you should make the ratepayer 
feel its pressure. If you allow people 
to come to Parliament and extend the 
period over a number of years, that pres- 
sure is not felt. I am told that in no 
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ease did the Committee allow a less 
period than 10 years for the payment of 
costs. I think 10 years is too long. 
The ratepayers of the day ought to bear 
the burden, and not throw it upon pos- 
terity. There is another point 1 should 
like to call attention to—namely, the 
labours of this Committee. Geutlemen 
have complained of the enormous burden 
this Committee is to those who serve 
upon it. But so it will be unless they 
put their foot down at once, and say 
they will not deal with special exceptional 
cases that require special exceptional 
legislation, and that they will not allow 
promoters to waste the time of the Com- 
mittee by discussing general legislation 
with which this House has already 
dealt, or by discussing matters 
that could be better dealt with by bye- 
laws or Provisional Orders. I recall for 
a moment that I had the honour of sitting 
on that Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Basing, who was then Mr, 
Sclater Booth, and I remember that in 
one morning we struck out 100 clauses 
at one fell swoop froma Bill which we 
did not think proper. There is another 
point, and that is the Standing Order 
which requires that this Committee is to 
report to the House the reasons why 
they deviate from, or grant powers in 
excess of, the generallaw. The intention 
of everybody was, I think, that the Com- 
mittee should, as an ordinary Committee 
does, make a Special Report to the House 
and state why they have departed from 
the general law, but I am sorry to say a 
practice has sprung up to which atten- 
tion should be drawn. The Committee 
schedules clause after clause, and they 
put in these words “ allowed under the 
special circumstances.” But that is not 
stating to the House the reasons why 
they should be allowed. This is simply 
a matter of fact; and I am told that the 
Report is not drawn by the Committee or 
by the Clerk of the Committee, but by 
the agents of the promoters, which is not 
in accordance with the practice of the 
House. The only other point has refer- 
ence to the Reports of the Government 
Departments. The House has required 
the Home Office, Treasury, Local Govern- 
ment Board, and Board of Trade to make 
Special Reports upon these Bills. These 
Bills are dealt with judicially, and I think 
that the Reports should not be relegated 


_ to the rank of ordinary petitioners They 
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should be regarded as the Reports of 
Departments responsible to the Govern- 
ment and to Parliament, and not merely 
as those of the clerks of those Depart- 
ments; and if the Committee over- 
rule the Reports of the Departments, they 
should state their reason for so overruling 
them. Iam sorry to have detained the 
House, but I think this private legislation 
is becoming fraught with danger. I think 
we are using machinery that was origi- 
nally given to great public companies 
who had no other means of carrying out 
their enterprises, except by what I may call 
a Parliamentary contract; we are using 
that machinery to enable persons in- 
terested in a certain class of legislation, 
which, if they proposed in this House, 
they would not be able to carry, which 
the House would not sanction, but which 
we enable them to propose by means of a 

Private Bill Committee. We are open- 
ing the door to a great deal of mischief, 
to a great deal of conflict, and a great 
deal of confusion, The Infectious Disease 
(Notification) Act, and the other Acts 
mentioned in the Notice of Motion of my 
hon. Friend, were carried into law by the 
wise action of my predecessor, Mr. 
Ritchie; and the House having passed 
legislation, it seems to me that it is 
wisest aud best to adhere to the old 
legislation, and not to allow that to be 
departed from or in any way dealt with 
except by a full House. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL : As I was 
the Chairman of the Committee last 
year I may be allowed to say a few 
words. So long ago as 1870 I was 
greatly struck by the condition of our 
Private Bill legislation with regard to 
towns, and then mentioned the subject ina 
discussion which led to the course adopted 
by the Departments, as subsequently both 
the Local Government Board and the 
Home Office made Reports which were 
submitted to the Police and Sanitary 
Committee. Then commenced the history 
which has been described by my right 
hon. Friend. I feel I am bound to 
express the obligation of the Committee 
to the highly satisfactory and com- 
plete Reports both of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Home Office ; 
if the Committee had not had the guid- 
ance of those Reports, their labours would 
have been absolutely impossible. Guided 
by their suggestions, we have been able to 
deal with the Bills before us ; and although 
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our conclusions may not have been in 
every case infallible, still in the main I 
believe they were sound. I entirely 
concur in what my right hon. Friend 
says as to the agents giving reasons. I 
believe it is right that the Report of the 
Committee should be such that those 
reading it would be able to understand 
what the reasons are and the validity of 
those reasons. Whether hon. Mem- 
bers would read these Reports is another 
matter. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Depart- 
ment would read them. 

Sir F. S. POWELL : If the Depart- 
ment reads them I shall be satisfied. 
The practice adopted last year was this : 
The agents submitted to me, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, their reasons, 
and I then modified or enlarged them 
as I thought most fitting. If I have the 
honour to be Chairman this year I shail 
take care that the reasons given by the 
agents are given at greater length. I 
concur with the spirit that animated my 
right hon. Friend in almost every sen- 
tence, and with every word he said with re- 
gard to the cases of Torquay and East- 
bourne. I was not a Member of the 
Committee when these cases were 
decided, though I was when the Torquay 
case came before a Select Committee 
on which I served, but I entirely agree 
with the action the House took in regard 
to the Eastbourne case. I also entirely 
concur with what he said as to the bye- 
laws. We have said that we will 
not embody in any general Act what can 
be done by bye-laws, and the same re- 
mark applies to Provisional Orders. The 
Committee have frequently said, “ Wedis- 
miss clauses dealing with matters which 
may be subject to bye-laws and Provi- 
sional Orders. I will not state the reasons 
for this action, as they have been given 
by my right hon, Friend ; but there is 
one point as to which I should desire 
to draw the attention of the House, and 
that has reference to the boundaries of 
boroughs. In Manchester, perhaps the 
largest city in England and Wales, the 
boundaries were enlarged so as to double 
the area, while the rating power has 
been increased by probably more than 
half, and that is the clearest proof that 
can possibly be given that the system of 
Provisional Orders is applicable to the 
most difficult cases. The Manchester case, 
which is of the highest interest, was 
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finally settled in the Committee-room 
upstairs ; and I believe the whole of that 
difficuit case was solved in the course of 
one sitting, or a sitting and a half, [ 
have myself felt that the Committee 
ought to be most careful how they deal 
with the extension of boundaries. I do 
not say the House ought to shut its 
doors altogether to the discussion of such 
extensions, but we ought to be most 
careful in the matter, and I should not 
object to some Instruction to the Com- 
mittee not to deal with cases of borough 
extension except under special cireum- 
stances. I remember in one case, before 
Parliament authorised Local Authorities 
to proceed by Provisional Order, we had 
an extension scheme. I visited the place 
in the course of the autumn after the 
decision, and I found our boundary 
such that no one visiting the locality could 
have approved it after ever. a short and 
hasty inspection. I quite concur with the 
right hon. Gentieman as to the borrow- 
ing powers. I feel that the time should 
be limited, and sharply limited. In 
my own time a district in Wigan, which 
in my childhood was green fields and in 
my boyhood was a colliery district, is 
now green fields again ; but what would 
have been the condition of that district if 
able to borrow money over a lengthened 
period? In regard to the question 
of the payments of the cost of the 
Bills by the promoters, if I am ap- 
pointed Chairman, I will take care the 
suggestion is attended to, as my own 
opinion is that five. years is amply suffi- 
cient. Then comes the question of the 
labours of the Committee. In the year 
1890 I have passed four hours of each 
of the 51 sittings in that room, and often 
two hours in the Library beyond the 
time allotted to the Sitting. The result 
of that self-denial was that I was 
compelled practically to withdraw 
myself from the House during almost 
the whole of that Session. Such 
self-denial the House is not justified 
in putting upon any of its Members. 
I am grateful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his speech. I concur entirely 
with the spirit shown by him from the 
beginning to the end, and there was 
scarcely one word that fell from him 
from which I would venture to dissent. 

*Sirr_ BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) : My right hon. 
Friend below me has dealt very severely 
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with the subjects to be referred to the 
Committee about to be appointed, and on 
that point I would like to say a few 
words. I understand he will decline to 
appoint it next year, [Mr. H. H. 
FowLer dissented.] My right hon. 
Friend shakes his head, but I understood 
him to deal with the subject-matters 
referred to the Committee this year only. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I simply 
reserve to myself the right to oppose the 
re-appointment of that Committee at a 
future stage. 

Sir B. SAMUELSON: I hope the 


right hon. Gentleman will see cause to 
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put the power he reserves into effect, be- 
‘cause I cannot think that this Committee 
is otherwise than a Committee it is not 
desirable to re-appoint. The Committee, 
by its constitution and the amount of 
Bills referred to it, becomes so wearied 
that very few of the Members of that 
Committee are willing to go through its 
labours, and the consequence is that 
matters not of a purely public character 
spoken of by those who have preceded 
me, but other matters affecting private 
interests, such as the compulsory pur- 
chase of land, questions of rating, and 
various other questions of that sort, are 
settled by only a few of the Members 
or are heard only by a few of the Mem- 
bers. It is true the Members of the Com- 
mittee have before them the proceedings 
of the Committee on which they have ulti- 
mately tocome to adecision in print, but 
they are questions affecting important 
interests in regard to which they have to 
perform the functions of a Judge without 
having actually heard the evidence. 
I say, under those circumstances, it is 
difficult for them to arrive at a just 
judgment. And not only does this in- 
convenience arise, but another one also 
arises, and it is this: In consequence 
of it often happening that there is no 
quorum, witnesses, counsel, and others 
are frequently kept in London at a great 
expense to suitors, as I may call them, 
and thus an enormous expense is incurred 
that ought not to be incurred. Of course, 
that would be to some extent remedied 
if the number of Bills referred to the 
Committee in former years be dimi- 
nished, and I think that some improve- 
ment might be made in the present year 
by the authorities whose duty it is to say 
what Bills shall or shall not be referred 
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to the Committee, taking care that only 
such Bills are referred as really contain 
provisions of the nature that this Com- 
mittee was originally appointed to con- 
sider. If only Bills be referred to the 
Committee which deviate from, or are 
an extension of, or are repugnant to, the 
general law, then a very small number of 
Bills would be referred to the Committee ; 
the labours of the Committee would be 
very much diminished ; they would not 
be fatigued as they have been of late 
years, and a quorum would be more easily 
obtained, so that justice would be assured. 
By the Amendment I have placed on 
the Paper the object I wish to effect 
is this: that there shall be a careful 
selection of the Bills referred to the 
Cominittee ; that only such Bills as really 
embody in them the provisions with 
which the Committee was originally in- 
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tended to deal shall be so referred, 
and all others dealt with in the 
usual manner. By this means a con- 


siderable diminution of the labours of 
the Committee would result ; they would 
be able properly to do their work, and it 
would not so frequently happen that a 
quorum could not be obtained, thus 
leading to the saving of considerable ex- 
pense. I may mention that in the case 
of the Middlesbrough Corporation, I be- 
lieve on two or three occasions no 
quorum could be obtained—the hon. 
Baronet will correct me if I am wrong— 
but on one occasion the Committee had 
to adjourn for three days because they 
could not get a quorum, and that in spite 
of the utmost exertions on the part of 
the excellent Chairman to obtain a 
quorum, What I wish is that those who 
are charged with the work of this Com- 
mittee shall not be unnecessarily over- 
burdened, and that only such Bills be re- 
ferred to the Committee as contain pro- 
visions such as it was originally intended 
the Committee should deal with. I believe 
a great improvement would result, and I 
throw that out as a suggestion to my 
right hon. Friend. I am sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Sir J. Mowbray) is 
not here ; if he were I believe he would 
support this recommendation. I there- 
fore beg to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“ Provided that only Bills proposing to create 
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such exceptional powers be referred to the said 
Committee.”"—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : My first words should be 
those of apology, because I do not feel 
that I have any authority in this matter 
or that I can help its deliberations by 
any district suggestions ; but as one who 
has taken some interest in this matter in 
years past, I hope the House will allow 
me to say a word or two upon it. I 
must say the vigorous speech of my 
right hon. Friend upon this matter has 
put the House in possession of every- 
thing that can be said upon it. I am 
sure it will lead to a very considerable 
improvement even in the deliberations of 
the Committee if the Committee should 
in future years be re-appointed. I have 
no doubt my hon. Friend the hon. 
Baronet (Sir F. S. Powell) opposite did 
render excellent service when he secured 
those first Reports of the Departments 
on Private Bills to be made a necessary 
assistance to Committees of the House ; 
that, I have no doubt, made the subse- 
quent history of this matter become of 
interest to the House. When, on a later 
occasion, I had the honour of calling the 
attention of the House to the ‘extraordi- 
nary way in which private legislation had 
been conducted in this House—I mean 
in its permitting that a Committee should 
have power to suggest and that 
its suggestion should receive such 
weight as to be carried into law 
to alter the law of the land by miserable, 
vexatious, irritating legislation up and 
down the country, wherever there was a 
Local Municipal Body urged by somcone 
to get something introduced into a Private 
Bill by which the inhabitants might be 
governed and very often irritated—the 
instances produced to the House showed 
that state of things must be put an end 
to, and accordingly this Committee was 
appointed by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt), then the Home Secretary. 
The Committee was intended to deal 
with that side of the question, and it was 
never intended that this Committee, 
because it had a little additional credit 
attached to it by being specially ap- 
pointed, should, in other respects, have 
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extraordinary power, and wander into 
fields of legislation to the extent that 
has been pointed out by my right hon, 
Friend, and the result of which has been 
this enormous expenditure. I can only 
think that it in some degree grew out of 
the excessive care—perhaps the over- 
studious care and anxiety—of the Com- 
mittee to entertain and discuss all points 
put before it, and that the Committee 
itself was sometimes misled into the 
belief that the extensiveness of _ its 
functions was justified by the special 
character attached to it. I should think the 
instance given by my right hon. Friend of 
100 clauses struck out in a morning was 
the way to deal with a great number of 
the Bills coming before the Committee. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL: I did not say 
100 clauses were struck out. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I am sure, if it is 
any gratification, I should Uke to offer 
him and the other Members of the House 
who were Members of the Committee, 
every appreciation and thanks for the 
publie service he and the other Members 
have rendered. But with regard to these 
Bills, a Municipal Body wants some 
improvement, and thereupon, in the dis- 
cussions, in Town Council or elsewhere, 
with the agent it is decided to go for 
considerable other powers. Thereupon 
the agent, from his resources, ascertains 
whatever has been possessed in the shape 
of arbitrary, singular, or particular power 
by other Corporations, and puts it all in 
the Bill. There is a specimen of that in 
the Leeds Corporation Bill, an enormous 
number of clauses drawn from the 
statute law of the land. It seems to 
me absurd this House should include in 
a Private Bill clauses that belong to the 
public law of the land; and if this 
Instruction were not added on this occa- 
sion to reject such clauses as those, the 
time and labour of this Committee would 
be extremely multiplied and made more 
onerous and more harassing. My hon. 
Friend who has just spoken (Sir B. 
Samuelson) has proposed an Amendment 
which I have no doubt will be dealt with 
more effectually by my right hon. Friend on 
the Treasury Bench (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ; 
but it does seem to me an odd thing that 
we should have a Committee appointed 
to investigate these matters and to ascer- 
tain that there is nothing in the Bill 
repugnant to the general law of the 
land or an extension of it, and yet 
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is to do the work beforehand. 
My hon. Friend’s Motion imposes 
on some official of this House the 
duty of investigation, which is all the 
more difficult unless he relies entirely 
on the Department reporting upon 
it. I do see that in some future 
time it may be so conducted; but to 
suggest on this occasion it should 
be thrown on any official of this House 
to go through clauses and ascertain and 
certify to his own mind, and the minds 
of those under whom he acts, that he is 
sure that Clause A does ‘not exceed the 
general law, that Clause A is not repug- 
nant to it, is not a suggestion that will 
commend itself to this House. I think 
my right hon. Friend has done immense 
service in drawing attention to this, and 
I am quite sure his trenchant remarks 
will bear good fruit. 


*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Perhaps 
the hon. Member (Sir B. Samuelson), 
after the interesting discussion we have 
had, will withdraw Amendment. 
The House will see that the Amendment 
is contained in the first paragraph of the 
Motion, and as a matter of fact I am 
informed, and the hon. Baronet is no doubt 
aware that the Home Office has to do 
with this question, that as there are 
few Bills referred to the Committee 
which do not contain clauses in excess 
of the general law, the saving in the 
work of the Committee would be 
almost nil. 

*Sir B.SAMUELSON: As my pur- 
pose has been answered by calling atten- 
tion to the question, I would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Before the Amendment is withdrawn 
may I point out that, although this 
business is important, it trenches largely 
upon the time of private Members ? I 
think that the Government — having 
taken Tuesdays and Fridays — have 
no right to cripple the time of private 
Members on Wednesday. There is no 
reason, if this is permitted, why Debates 
of this character should not go on during 
the whole of Wednesday. I do not offer 
any opposition now, but I give the 
Government fair notice that if this 
practice is adopted upon any other 
Wednesday I shall move the adjourument 
of the Debate, 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 


Before the Amendment is withdrawn, I 
would like to say that in addition to the 
National Education (Ireland) Bill, there 
is a second Bill of a most important 
character affecting agricultural districts, 
aud I believe the Government have 
seized this opportunity for depriving 
those who represent agricultural districts 
of any chance of discussing agricultural 
questions. The question under dis- 
cussion is one that should. have been 
brought forward as the Public Business 
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of the House, and not on a 
Wednesday as Private Business. 
The conduet of the Government is 


certainly most scandalous, and I wish 
to protest most earnestly against the 
time of the House being occupied in this 
manner. We have eonly five and a half 
hours left to discuss many important 
measures, including the Swine Fever 
Bill. We hear a great deal from the 
Government of their interest in the agri- 
cultural labourer, but we do not know that 
they have everdone anything so audacigus 
in the way of neglecting his interests 
than they have this morning. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to, 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selection do 
appoint a Committee, not exceeding Nine Mem- 
bers, to whom shall be committed all Private 
Bills promoted by Municipal and other Local 
Authorities, by which it is proposed to create 
powers relating to Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions which deviate from, or are in extension of, 
or are repugnant to, the General Law, 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum of the 
Committee. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 150 and 1734 
be applicable to all Bills referred to the Come 
mittee ; and that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee in their Report under such Standing 
Orders to state their Reasons for granting any 
powers in conflict with, deviation from, or ex- 
cess of the General Law, and the text of the 
Clauses by which such powers are proposed to 
be conferred. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee (1) that they shall not sanction in 
any Bill referred to them any Clauses relating 
to matters which are the subject of provisions 
in “The Infectious! Disease Notification Act, 
1889," “The Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890,” “ The Infectious Disease (Prevention) 
Act, 1890," “The Museums and Gymnasiums 
Act, 1891,” and “ ThePrivate Street Works Act, 
1892,” unless the Committee report that the 
insertion of such Clauses ought to be allowed,with 
the Reasons on which their opinion is founded, 
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(2) that they shall not sanction in any Bill, 
unless they see fit to doso, in the case of Bills sus- 
vended in Session 1892. under the orders of the 

ouse of 20th June, the insertion of any pro- 
visions contained in the five Acts above cited or 
in any Public Act. 

Ordered, That in the case of Bills reported 
from the Committee, three clear days shall in- 
tervene between the date when the Report of 
the Committee is circulated with the Votes and 
the consideration of the Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 4.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorpv FREDERICK HAMILTON 
(Tyrone, N.), said this Bill, whieh 
he had the honour to move should be 
read a second time, was one the pro- 
visions of which were very simple, and 
they were demanded by the necessities of 
the minority in Ireland. The present 
National Board of Education in Ireland 
was in a most peculiar position. It was 
the only Board in the Kingdom which 
had large public funds under its control, 
and which all the while was not subject 
to the control of Parliament. He ventured 
to say that this was a most anomalous 
state of things. He did not believe 
there was any other Board which had 
such liberty as this. The only power 
that existed at present was one of veto 
by the Lord Lieutenant where the change 
of rule by the Board was of a funda- 
mental character. Meetings on the sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill had been held in 
many parts of the North of Ireland, and 
the necessity for some such change as 
they advocated, and as the Bill provided, 
excited intense interest. The Protestant 
Synod of Derry had passed a unanimous 
vote—a unanimous resolution—on this 
question, stating that the change was 
necessary on behalf of the Protestant 
minority in Ireland. The onus lay with 
those who opposed this Bill to show why 
the Board of Education in Ireland should 
be placed in a different groove from any 
other Board in Ireland or in the Kingdom. 
There was no reasonable hypothesis in 
the existing system; and the Govern- 
ment were dependent for their Parlia- 
mentary existence on the very party who 
had the majority in Ireland and from 
whom the danger they (the promoters of 
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the Bill) wished to avert would come 
and could come if that party wished. The 
Bill was framed on lines which would 
give the least inconvenience te the 
National Board. The first clause pro- 
vided that al! rules made after the passing 
of the Bill should be submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant for approval, and he 
might approve, reject, or remit them to 
the Board. If the Lord Lieutenant re- 
jected or remitted a rule, such rule would 
be void. In the case of any non-con- 
tentious rule there was absolutely no 
change. Such rules would merely require 
the formal assent of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Bill further proposed that if the 
Lord Lieutenant should provisionally ap- 
prove a rule it should come into force one 
month after, unless during that time a 
Petition praying that the rvle might be 
laid before Parliament should be pre- 
sented by one or more of the Education 
Commissioners. In the event of such a 
Petition being presented the Lord 
Lieutenant was to cause the rule to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and if it should be wholly or in part 
disapproved of by either House of Parlia- 
ment within 40 days such rule or part of 
a rule should be void. If the rule sub- 
mitted to them was not disapproved by 
Parliament within 40 days the Lord 
Lieutentant might declare his final ap- 
probation of it. The Bili gave to any 
one of the representatives of religious 
minorities in Ireland, in the event of the 
Board passing a rule which in his 
opinion would be injurious to the interests 
of his particular religious body, the 
power of appealing to the Lord 
Lieutenant,and through him to Parliament. 
The Board in Ireland represented all 
creeds, but he did not think anyone 
could reasonably object to the control 
which it was thus proposed to exercise. 
It was certainly not unreasonable that a 
contentious rule should be brought be- 
fore Parliament before its final adoption. 
It was a very simplesafeguard ; but it was 
a very necessary one. Any one who knew 
how strongly the Protestants of Ulster 
felt on this question, how strongly they 
were opposed to the introduction of the 
thin end of the wedge of denomina- 
tionalism in any part of Ireland, would 
understand the reasonableness of this 
Bill. Any one who understood the 
horror with which the Protestants of 
Ulster viewed such things would under- 
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stand it. He might go so far as to say 
that he could not conceive a greater 
curse to Ireland than devominational 
education. Children at the present time, 
though belonging to two religions, grew 
up together—Catholic and Protestant. 
Were they going to train up future 
generations to bigotry and intolerance by 
separating the children and so preventing 
them from gaining the advantages which 
were theirs to-day ? Were they from 
their birth to be brought up in distinct 
camps, so that they might hate and 
loathe each other ? There were one or 
two clear conclusions arrived at in 
reference to this Bill. They were 
making a very moderate demand, for it 
was a very moderate Bill. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan), 
speaking in the House on Monday last, 
said— 

“ Whatever shall be done shall be done with 
the full consent of Parliament, and with the 
full knowledge of Parliament.” 


That was all that the promoters of this 
Bill asked. Members from Ulster 
were surprised when they heard that 
the Government intended to oppose the 
measure. The House would doubtless 
have some explanation from the Trea- 
sury Bench as to why the Government 
thought it necessary to oppose the Bill ; 
but they might doubt whether the true 
explanation would be given. He hoped 
the Party opposite, who had _ been 
so lavish of their assurances that they 
wished to safeguard the rights of re- 
ligious minorities, would see that there 
was nothing in the Bill more than Pro- 
testants generally were entitled to seek. 
When they came to a Division it would 
be seen how much genuineness and sin- 
cerity there was in those professions. 
He moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Lord Frederick Hamilton.) 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid.) said that this Bill was, indeed, a very 
simple, unpretentious, and moderate mea- 
sure. He did not see how any hon. Member 
could oppose it, for it only proposed that 
an extraordinary anomaly should be 
removed, and that the National Education 
Board should be placed under the con- 
trol of Parliament and be prevented from 
rushing through fundamental changes in 
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the national education of Ireland, in a 
back room in Dublin, without the appro- 
val of Parliament. That was a fair pro- 
posal. If the Chief Secretary was of 
opinion that the Bill was too compre- 
hensive or too stringent, it could not be 
opposed on that ground, for the promoters 
of the Bill would be willing to introduce 
any alterations which be might deem 
necessary in the interests of the National 
Board. They were prepared to exclude 
all matters of routine, all rules dealing 
with the classification of teachers, with 
the standard of efficiency, or with the 
programme of examinations. In fact, 
all matters of detail or routine they 
would be willing to exclude absolutely 
from the operation of the Bill. He 
did not wish for a better argument in 
favour of the Bill than was afforded by 
the speech of the President of the Local 
Government Board earlier in the day 
with reference to the Private Bills of 
Municipal Authorities in England. The 
right hon. Gentleman argued that it was 
most essential that Parliament should 
maintain its control over Municipal 
Authorities. Surely it was no less im- 
portant in the case of a Board of Educa- 
tion, dealing with the education of a very 
large number of children in Ireland, where 
admittedly there were great conten- 
tion and dissension upon those subjects. 
and great alarm with reference to the 
religious education of the children. Let 
them look at the position of the Board ? 
From the Report of 1891 it appeared 
that the Parliamentary grant was over 
£866,000. Since then, a further sum of 
£200,000 had been added; and he 
believed he was right in adding also a 
further sum which was given for pensions. 
So that in all, more than £1,000,000 of 
money of the British taxpayer was going to 
this Board every year, and it was a startling 
fact that the Board should be under no 
Parliamentary control whatever. What 
other Board receiving a similar grant of 
money was in a similar position ? Were 
there any exceptional circumstances that 
this, of all Boards, should be free from 
control? In England there was a 
Minister responsible to that House for all 
matters of education, and by the Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870 regulations 
for the conduct of elementary schools in 
England were laid down by Act of 
Parliament and could not be altered 
except by Parliament. There were 
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many other ways by which elementary 
education in England might come under 
the cognizance of Parliament. The 
promoters of this Bill wished to apply 
a similar principle to elementary educa- 
tion in Ireland. They had in Ireland a 
Board called the Board of Intermediate 
Edueation. It was different from the 
National Education Board and was sub- 
sidized, not by a grant from Parliament, 
but out of the Church Surplus Fund. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Given 
to them under statute. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: Yes, but 
not voted annually by Parliament. The 
Board of Intermediate Education had 
not the powers of the National Board, 
but was principally a mere certificating 
and examining Board. Yet in the case 
of that Board Parliament provided that 
the rules should be laid before it for 
approval or disapproval within a reason- 
able time after they were made. If that 
were so, as they knew it was, how could 
it be reasonable to refuse to apply a less 
stringent regulation or provision to the 
National Board of Education which had, 
he would say, far more important duties 
to discharge. They had also the case of 
the Educational Endowments Commission. 
Under the Educational Endowments Act, 
the Commissioners were empowered to 
make certain schemes ; and it was provided 
that if the schemes were not satisfactory 
they could be brought before Parliament, 
which reserved its right to approve or 
disapprove. The provisions of this 
Bill were not so stringent as that. 
They did not suggest, or provide, 
that every rule should be laid hefore 
the Houses of Parliament 

Mr. SEXTON : That is in the 
Bill. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said they 
did not provide for so stringent a course. 
They were willing that the Bill should 
be modified to meet the— 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Morey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne) : All rules are pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said that 
it was provided that all rules should 
go before the Lord Lieutenant, but 
that the rules should not be brought 
before Parliament unless on the represen- 
tation of a Commissioner. He had no 








objection to require that a Petition from 
two Commissioners should be requisite, | 


Mr. Dunbar Barton 
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As he had said, they only wanted that 
the fundamental rules should come before 
Parliament, and they based their claims 
on the precedents to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. SEXTON : The Board is formed 
equally of Catholics and Protestants, 
Surely that is fair enough ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said the 
fact that they had such a Board was not 
sufficient reason why resolutions passed 
in a private room in Dublin in reference 
to a whole system of education should 
not be subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment. They knew that the Powis Com- 
mission, which hon. Gentlemen behind 
him (the Nationalist Party) were never 
tired of recommending, recommended 
the laying of all rules before Parlia- 
ment. What did the Powis Com- 
mission say on the subject ? Why, that 
“no alteration of any rule, regulation, or 
bye-law should be put into operation 
until such alteration had been before 
Parliament for one month.” This Com- 
mission reported in 1870, and it was 
always referred to by the Nationalist 
Members as a specially high authority. 
It might be asked, “* Why has this ques- 
tion not been raised before?” and he 
could give an answer to that in the words 
of the late Chief Secretary, when 
moving for leave to introduce a Bill for 
National Education in Ireland.  Re- 
ferring to the National Board of Educa- 
tion and ‘ts past history, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“ So far as I know there has never been any 
occasion on which difficulties have arisen either 
from politics or religion in connection with its 
administration.” 

That, on the whole, was a correct state- 
ment of the history of the Board. They 
had not hitherto travelled ecutside their 
functions as an Adminstrative Board. 
As an Administrative Board they had 
performed their duties, and so long as 
they coufined themselves to administra- 
tion nobody wished to interfere with 
them; but within the last few months 
they had set up an entirely new claim to 
be a legislative as well as av administra- 
tive body, and they desired to alter the 
whole system of education in Ireland. 
And it was on that ground that he and 
his friends had to appeal to Parliament. 
It might be said that the system of 
mixed education had not been a success 


in Ireland. Well, facts, he thought, 
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went to show that the system had 
enormously developed, and improved 


education in that country. It might be 
useful to give the House a few figures 
from the last report of the Commissioners. 
Of the schools under the National Board, 
45 per cent. were mixed schools. It was 
said, “ You should denominationalize the 
Board, because 55 per cent. of the schools 
are unmixed in their attendance. On the 
other hand, it was plain from these 
figures that the Board had not exer- 
eised its functions in an irksome or 
harassing manner, and that wherever the 
natural development of the localities had 
tended in the direction of denomina- 
tionalization, the Board had not attempted 
to force the mixed system on the people. 
But there were 3,792 mixed schools in 
Ireland, and 450,000 pupils in them, and 
when these facts were mentioned no one 
could say that the mixed system had 
broken down, or, on the other hand, 
that it had been forced on _ the 
community in a harassing manner. 
There were 18,000 Protestant children 


in schools under exclusively Roman 
Catholic teachers; and there were 
13,000 Roman Catholic children in 


schools under purely Protestant teachers ; 
the rest of the 450,000 children in mixed 
being under Protestant and 
Roman Catholic teachers conjointly. 
It could not be said in face of these 
figures that there was no necessity for 
taking measures to protect the con- 
sciences of the children, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic. He had heard a 
Roman Catholic clergyman admit that 
even from his point of view something 
was necessary to be done for the pro- 
tection of the children of his denomina- 
tion in districts in which they were in a 
minority. And if that were the case, it was 
still more necessary that something should 
be done for the protection of the Pro- 
testant children, as the area in which 
they were in a minority was larger. 
There could be no question that at the 
present moment there was great necessity 
for steps to be taken for protecting the 
consciences of children in schools under 
teachers of a different creed. He wished 
in his argument to avoid all contentious 
matter. The Bill had been introduced 
in no spirit of hostility to the Chief 
Secretary, or the Government, or the 
Nationalist Members. He did not blame 
the Nationalist Members if they opposed 


schools 
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it, but he certainly should be unable to 
agree with them if they said it was an 
unfair Bill, as it merely proposed that 
there should be an opportunity given of 
ventilating educational questions openly 
and in the light of day, instead of 
allowing them to be settled at a 
secret Board in Dublin, where the 
public could have no knowledge of what 
was going on. These gentlemen sitting 
in Dublin could alter the whole system 
of education in Ireland without anybody 
being any the wiser. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Lieu- 
tenant can prevent that. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said he 
did not pretend to be a greater democrat 
than the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
did ask whether they were to be told in 
the present day that the only protection 
against the secret doings of a secret 
body in Dublin was to be the Lord 
Lieutenant, who could only obtain in- 
formation as to what was taking place 
by private communication from the 
Board ? The Lord Lieutenant was un- 
informed by public opinion. The Chief 
Secretary might say that those who 
were in favour of this Bill had not 
suffered recently, as the Lord Lieutenant 
had refused his sanction to rules 
recently proposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man deserved all credit for his action in 
that case. But itmust beremembered that 
by anaccident public opinion was informed 
and aroused. The facts had leaked out. 
Fortunately, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr, T. W. Russell) happened to 
obtain a copy of the proposed rules; a 
letter was written to The Times : meetings 
were held all over Ireland, and resolu- 
tions were passed by Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Dissenters alike. No 
one who had read the writings of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary could say that he was not in favour 
of religious liberty. Well, that was all 
the promoters of the Bill wanted. They 
said, * Parliament may alter the system 
of education, but let us be sub- 
ject to the action of Parliament.” 
Religious liberty ought to rest on the 
protection of Parliament, and not of any 
Lord Lieutenant or of any Chief Secretary. 
During the Debate on the Education Bill 
last Session the admission of the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ Schools to the system of 
education in Ireland was frequently pro- 
posed. There had been no expression of 
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opinion in the House adverse to those 
schools, and everyone would have been 
glad to see them obtaining the grant, if 
their attitude had been consistent with 
the fundamental principles of National 
Education in Ireland. Nothing had been 
said contrary to this, and the Christian 
Brothers, as a teaching institution, had 
never been disparaged. But surely it 
was not unreasonable to ask that they 
should obey the regulations of the 
National Board, especially as those regu- 
lations were obeyed by other Roman 
Catholic teaching orders, who received 
the grant. No less than 33 Monastic 
and Convent schools conducted by the 
Franciscans, the Marists and other Bodies 
were content to be bound by the regula- 
tions. Therefore, this was nota Catholic 
grievance. It was purely the grievance 
of one Body—the Christian Brothers, 
though they, no doubt, were an important 
teaching body. He did not think there 
was anything unreasonable in the attitude 
the late Government took up. Let the 
Christian Brothers obey the rules and 
regulations of the National Education 
Board—do not let those rules and regu- 
lations be destroyed to suit the wishes of 
one Catholic institution when all the 
other Catholic institutions of the country 
were ready to accept them. 
proposals were made during the Debate 
last Session. One was that the rules 
should be relaxed in favour of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, and this by general regula- 
tion. As he understood, however, this 
request was not countenanced by anyone 
save those who put it forward. The 
second proposal was that possibly an 
alternative Conscience Clause in an Inter- 
mediate Education Act might meet the 
difficulty. There was something to be 
said for that as the Christian Brothers 
did come under the Intermediate Act ; 
but, unquestionably, if there had been any 
proposal to relax the regulations of 
the National Board the Bill might not 
have passed. Nothing of the kind was 
suggested. The right hon. Gentleman, 
who was at that time Leader of the 
House, came down and distinctly said 
that nothing of the kind was intended, 
and that the religious emblems and 
observances, to which objection was 
taken, were not to be allowed in the 
National Schools. The Bill passed in 
accordance with that statement—it would 
not have been passed unless those assur- 
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ances had been given. Well, the Board 
of Education met in Dublin, and he did 
not know what influences had been at work 
uponthem. A distinguished member of 
the Board had proposed a new rule which 
proposed to do the very thing which 
the late Leader of the House had 
said was not to be done. It proposed 
to break the very terms upon 
which the Bill had been passed. 
A new rule was introduced, the object 
being the alteration of the whole system 
of education in Ireland, or taking a long 
stride towards it, and introducing rules 
inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which they contended. It was 
proposed by these rules that in a large 
proportion of schools it was to be per- 
mitted to exhibit religious emblems, and 
to use school books of a sectarian and 
partizan character. 

Mr. SEXTON: No, no. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON did not 
wish to say a word objectionable to the 
hon. Member, but the hon. Member would 
agree they were not the books of 
the National Board, and were objected to 
by Protestants ; they were books that no 
Protestant parent would allow his 
children to use. Certain religious ob- 
servances would also be permissible. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman read the correspondence ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said he 
had done so, and no doubt it was true 
that the Authorities of the Christian 
Brothers said, that in reference to the 
religious observances, if a Protestant 
parent objected they would have the 
religious observances stopped. What 
they meant was that a Protestant child 
must become a sort of pariah in a State- 
aided school, from causing the whole 
school system to be dislocated, or else he 
must take part in the observances which 
he ventured to say no fair-minded man 
would think it right a Protestant child 
should be subjected to. What they 
said was that the children of these 
working people and of the lower 
middle class should not have this 
alternative put upon them, either to go 
to the schools where there were these 
emblems and religious observances, or by 
their presence object to their continuance. 
The Chief Secretary himself, in his work 
on Compromise,expressed the point very 
forcibly. If a Protestant child went to 
one of these schools he was in danger of 
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being either proselytised by these em- 
blems and observances, or boycotted for 
objecting to them. Of course he might 
stay away, but why should the son of 
any citizen be told he must not go to a 
particular State-aided school, but must 
go to one that was inferior. These 
schools were supported by public money, 
and these alternatives should not be put 
before the children who were in a 
minority. If they did, then they struck 
at the root of religious libery. He would 
not follow through the whole corres- 
pondence and the matters set forth in it, 
as they were not material to the issue ; 
the real question was whether Parliament 
ought to have any control, however slight. 
How had the Board proceeded in the re- 
cent case? The Board passed the pro- 
posed change by 11 votes to 6. Three 
Protestant members were absent, and 
one Protestant member, as he afterwards 
explained, by inadvertence, voted with 
the 10 Catholic Commissioners, and the 
change was carried by 11 to 6. The 
Lord Lieutenant, fortunately in this 
case refused to sanction the change, and 
it was by the merest accident it was ever 
known to the public. The Board imme- 
diately set about making another rule, 
which was worse than the first. Their 
second rule was open to all the objections 
in principle which characterised the first, 
because not only did it alter the system 
by which Parliament originally gave the 
grant from year to year, but it did what 
Parliament practically agreed should not 
be done. The rule was passed by 12 votes 
to 7, and he had heard that two Pro- 
testant Commissioners voted for it, 
but it could not be said that they 
represented Protestant opinion on the 
subject. The rule was protested against 
by resolutions passed by the Methodists, 
the Presbyterians, and the Episcopalians ; 
therefore it was idle to say that it was 
not strongly protested against by the 
Protestants in Ireland. He could only 
repeat they would accept any Amend- 
ment, for the convenience of the National 
Board in their routine work, which the 
right hon. Gentleman might suggest. If 
they wished to protect religious liberty 
in Ireland it was absolutely necessary to 
place this Board under Parliamentary 
control, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, we are accustomed in this House 
to find the Mover and Seconder of a Bill 
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in agreement, whatever may be the 
opinion of the rest of the House in 
regard to the measure. 1 think it will 
be admitted, in regard to the present Bill, 
that even at this early stage of the De- 
bate a curious—indeed, I might almost 
say unexampled—situation has been de- 
veloped. The noble Lord (Lord F, 
Hamilton), the Mover, and the learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Dunbar Barton), the 
Seconder, of the Bill, do not stand 
upon common ground. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. SEXTON: I had said, Sir, and 
I repeat it now that the learned Gentle- 
man (Mr, Dunbar Barton) has returned, 
that the noble Lord the Mover of the 
Bill, andthe learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Armagh do not stand upon common 
ground, The noble Lord, less experienced 
than the learned Gentleman, has stood 
firm by his Biil, but the learned Gentle- 
man, more ingenious than the noble 
Lord, and less bold, has run away from the 
main propositions of the Bill. Sir, the 
proposal of the Bill is with regard to 
every rule and with regard to every 
amendment or alteration of a rule, that 
the Board of National Edueation in 
Ireland, even though the Lord Lieutenant 
—the chief of the Executive Govern- 
ment, the representative of the majority 
of this House—- should agree with the 
Board as to the necessity of making or 
altering a rule, that the Board should be 
obliged to come to this Parliament, and 
even if the Representative Chamber should 
agree with them, the House of Lords, a 
totally non-representative Assembly, 
should have power, by objecting tothe rule, 
to overbear the opinion, first, of the Depart- 
ment of State created by Royal Charter ; 
secondly, of the chief of the Executive of 
Ireland ; and, thirdly, of this Represen- 
tative Chamber itself. Well, the learned 
Gentleman readily perceived that that 
issue could not be defended, and now he 
prays not that every rule, but that every 
fundamental rule, or that every change 
and amendment or repeal of a funda- 
mental rule, should come within the seope 
of this Bill. I ask the learned Gentle- 
man to tell the House who is to deter- 
mine what is fundamental and what is 
not. This House even if it adopted the 
Bill would lay up for itself a store of 
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trouble, because if the National Board of 
Education in Ireland adopted or altered a 
rule, no matter how ordinary or trivial, if 
it touched the susceptibility of any Mem- 
ber of this House, or any constituency, or 
any person whose influence a Member 
was inclined to admit, it would be open 
to any Member in this House to rise up 
and occupy time with a discussion as to 
whether the alteration made by the Board 
was a fundamental alteration. I venture 
to think, Sir, that troublesome as the 
Trish Question has been hitherto to this 
House, it would become in the future, 
even in an attenuated form, a source of 
greater trouble. The second point on 
which the noble Lord and I are not 
agreed is as to the means by which the 
subject is to be brought under the notice 
of Parliament. The proposal in the Bill 
is that any one Commissioner out of 20, not- 
withstanding that the other 19 are agreed, 
and the Lord Lieutenant has approved— 
any one Commissioner—and we know, 
Mr. Speaker, that in Boards as_ in 
Legislatures a crank may occasionaily be 
found—any one Commissioner would be 
entitled to hale up before the Imperial 
Parliament his 19 colleagues and the 
chief of the Executive Government of 
the country. The learned Gentleman, 
who professes to speak the universal 
feeling of the Protestants of Ireland 
made a most fantastic suggestion. He 
had to admit that the Board of Educa- 
tion, composed of 20 members, has upon 
it 10 Protestant gentlemen, and 10 
others who are Cathelics, but he evidently 
is not inclined to rest the protection of 
Protestant interests in the matter of 
education upon the fact that half the 
Board is composed of gentlemen of that 
creed. No, Sir, he raised the question 
that only two are Methodists. 

Mr. JORDAN (Meath, S.): There 
is only one. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are we to under- 
stand then that Protestants who are 
not Methodists, Protestants constituted 
by Royal Charter, appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant himself, that Protes- 
tants who are not Methodists are not to 
be trusted with the protection of the 
interests of education or any other 
matter of Protestants who are Metho- 
dists? Why, Sir, the tone of the 
Debate, the speeches of the noble Lord 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
asserted the solidarity of Protestantism. 
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They spoke, they said, for the United 
Protestant Body, and yet because the 
whole 10 are not Methodists—because 
the whole 10 do not belong to some par- 
ticular Protestant sect—it is to be inferred 
that 10 Protestants belonging to various 
sects are not to be trusted to defend the 
rights of Protestants as a whole. I say 
that suggestion would be spurned by the 
Protestants of Ireland. They do stand 
together on this question, and I think 
the contention put forward by the hon, 
and learned Gentleman would not be 
accepted by them. I think he is nota 
faithful and trustworthy spokesman of 
their views. The speech of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, he will forgive me 
for saying so, was in no way reliable as a 
statement of facts, but I confess it was 
remarkable as a work of imagination. 
He spoke, Sir, as if some secret plot had 
been put forward. I may turn aside for 
one moment to say that if any secret 
plot has been going forward, and if the 
interests of any section of Irish Pro- 
testants have for the moment been placed 
in danger, which I emphatically deny, 
that danger has arisen from the initiation 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who looked 


extremely uneasy during the speech 
of the hon. and learned  Gentle- 
man. And if there was _ danger, 


which I again deny, the gentleman 
who interposed to avert the danger 
was the right hou. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. What has been done in secret ? 
How did this affair begin ? The subject 
was raised in this House last year on the 
First Reading of the Irish Education 
Bill. It was debated again on _ the 
Second Reading; it was thrashed out 
in Committee, and it was raised again 
upon the Report. There were four 
different Debates on the subject in the 
House last year, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant gave a public pledge that 
with the view of making an effort to in- 
troduce certain rules into schools under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners he 
would invite the Commissioners to consider 
whether they could not embody in their 
rules and regulations the Conscience 
Clause of the Intermediate Education 
Act. The right kon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary wrote a letter in con- 
sequence. That letter is dated 11th 
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August, and in it the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated— 

“ During the posnemp through the House of 
Commons of the National Education Bill, 1892, 
attention was called to the position of certain 
schools, which from not complying with the 
existing regulations with regard to religious in- 
struction did not participate in the grant made 
by Parliament for elementary education in 
Ireland. On behalf of Her Majesty’ s Govern- 
ment, I promised that you should be invited to 
consider whether, in the rules and regulations 
of your Board relating to religious instruction, 
the clause on that subject in the Intermediate 
Education ([reland) Act, 1878, could be em- 
bodied.” 

I am not an advocate of the secret pro- 
ceedings of the Board, or of any public 
Boards, and if any public inconvenience 
arises from the secrecy of the proceedings 
of this Board I should say that the way 
to end any inconvenience would be to 
oblige the Board to publish the Minutes 
of their proceedings relating to any 
public matter, and not to take away 
from the Irish Department and the Irish 
Executive a question which, if any ques- 
tion does, concerns the people of Ireland, 
and which some Irish authority ought to 
determine. I should have no objection 
if the Board were obliged to publish the 
Minutes of their proceedings and any 
correspondence between the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Board with regard. to 
alterations, or suggested alterations, of 
rules. The remedy, in this. case, of the 
evil, if there is an evil in secrecy, will be 
to abandon secrecy and let everybody be 
aware either that the Board wish to alter 
an important rule, or that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant proposes to give his consent to an 
alteration, One would have supposed, 
from the eloquence and fire of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
—qualities which I must admit were 
absent from the speech of the noble 
Lord—that some grievance had been 
suffered. Task what is the grievance, 
and who has suffered any wrong? The 
Commissioners no doubt proposed to alter 
« rule. The Lord Lieutenant declined to 
accept the alteration. He did so upon 
the ground that there was no near ap- 
proach to unanimity. If the condition 
of a near approach to unanimity 
be necessary for the making of a 
rule in a case where 10 Protestants 
are members of a Board composed of 20 
members I should say that the protection 
afforded by the present system is com- 
plete. The decision of the Commis- 
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sioners was not accepted. The Lord 
Lieutenant interposed his veto, and it 
is upon the interposition of that veto, 
which prevented the resolution taking 
effect, that hon. Gentlemen proposed 
to take away the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and provide that upon the 
objection of any one gentleman out of 
the 20 comprising the Board the power 
of the Imperial Parliament should be 
called into requisition. I contest the 
claim both of the noble Lord and the 
hon, and learned Gentleman to speak for 
the Protestants of Ireland. I say that 
if we are to touch the question of de- 
nominational education the whole course 
of the administration of the system in 
Ireland shows that the people of Ireland 
where they have the choice, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, do prefer the 
denominational system, And all over 
Ireland the practically denominational 
schools have grown in number, and they 
are now in a majority. Why, in the 
Province of Ulster, for which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman professes to speak, 
the desire for denominational schools has 
been most emphatically expressed. The 
effort, as the Chief Secretary expresses it, 
has been continuous and successful, and 
the number of denominational schools in 
Ulster under the National Board com- 
pared with the number 25 or 30 years ago 
is actually five times as great. ‘The facts 
cited by the learned Gentleman, 
that there are only 80,000 Catholic 
children in Ireland in schools taught by 
Protestant teachers, and only 30,000 
Protestant children in schools taught 
by Catholic teachers, shows that where- 
ever the most energetic effort can secure 
it, denominational schools are substituted 
for mixed schools, There is another 
reason Why I say that they do not speak for 
Protestants. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman suggested that the Rev. Dr. 
Stubbs, in sanctioning the proposed 
change, had acted through inadvertence. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: The first 
time, not the second. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says the second 
change is worse than the first. The first 
change was comparatively trivial, and 
then the rev. gentleman acted through 
inadvertence, but the second change was 
worse, and then the rev. gentleman acted 
deliberately. The second change was 
carried by 12 gentlemen, of whom 
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10 were Catholics and two Protest- 
ants. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) was ever 
an earnest champion of Protestant rights, 
but I doubt whether he is as earnest, 
and I do not think he is as competent, a 
champion of these rights as the Rev. Dr. 
Stubbs, Senior Fellow of Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin, a gentleman living in 
Treland all his life, an eminent eeclesias- 
tic, a distinguished scholar, and a gentle- 
man who has all his life been engaged in 
the work of Protestant education. 

Lorp FREDERICK HAMILTON : 
Episcopalian. 

Mr. SEXTON: Episcopalian, the 
noble Lord says; I thought the noble 
Lord claimed to speak the universal 
feeling of Protestants. If the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are so split up 
between themselves that there is no 
feeling of solidarity amongst them how 
ean the noble Lord or any other man 
profess to speak on their behalf? I 
think it will not be seriously contended 
that the Senior Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is not as careful a guardian 
of the rights of any Protestant subject 
as even the noble Lord. If we take the 
other Protestant gentleman who voted 
for the change, who is he? He was a 
man than whom there is no more dis- 
tinguished lawyer nor clearer thinker to 
be found in Ireland, Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon, the Lord Justice of Appeal in 
Ireland. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Armagh 
(Mr. Barton) is no doubt a distinguished 
member of the Irish Bar, but I doubt 
whether he himself would claim either 
in regard to the question of the adminis- 
tration of the question of education, or in 
regard to any interest of the Protestants 
of Ireland, to set himself up against the 
head of his own profession. I think even 
this House will agree that Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon is at least as trustworthy and 
competent a judge of the interests of Irish 
Protestants as even the hon. and learned 
Member for Armagh. Upon these 
grounds I dispute the claim of the noble 
Lord and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to speak for the Protestants of 
Ireland. I say the Protestants of Ire- 
land are united on this matter. I say 
they are united, and their practice proves 
it, in preferring denominational education ; 
and where they can have a denomina- 
tional system they have strained every 
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exertion, especially in Ulster, to substi- 
tute for a mixed an unmixed attend- 
ance in the’ schools. While the 
Protestants of Ireland are united in 
opposition to the noble Lord and the 
learned Gentleman, I say that the pre- 
text of the learned Gentleman that the 
interests of no Protestant sect in Ireland 
can be protected except by the members 
of that particular sect, is a theory ad- 
vanced for the first time in this House ; 
it is a theory at variance with the whole 
history of the question as between 
Catholics and Protestants, and it is a 
theory which I think the Irish Pro- 
testants in general will emphatically 
condemn. Now, Sir, I must observe that 
this proposal is put forward at a very 
singular time. It is put forward upon 
the eve of considering a Bill which pro- 
poses to give the Irish people legislative 
control of the administratise care of the 
affairs of Ireland. Of course, my learned 
Friend is not responsible for that Bill, 
but my learned Friend and his Party are 
responsible for this, that the alternative 
which they offer to the Home Rule Bill 
is to extend to Ireland a Bill which will 
give her extended powers of local ad- 
ministration, and they now propose to 
remove the making of a trivial rule out 
of the sphere of Irish administration, and 
to place it in the power of one or two 
members of the Board, todrag the whole 
Board here, even though the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may approve of the rule they pass. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: I only 
said that the rules should be laid on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will not quarrel 
with the hon. Gentleman about the 
terms. I said dragged. If he likes to 
say drawn, or invited, I do not quarrel 
about the word, or to be brought here— 
is that an objectionable word ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON : Not the 
Commissioners, 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not suggest 
that the Commissioners are to be brought 
here. The rule they make is to be 
brought here, and their authority and the 
authority of the Lord Lieutenant is to be 
set at nought ; and one man—any one 
crank—may be at liberty to disregard the 
opinions of his colleagues, and be at 
liberty to take the initiative. I think 
that is an unreasonable proposition, and 
what is additionally unreasonable is that, 
even though this Chamber should unani- 
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mously agree to the rule, the House of 
Lords, which may be constituted by three 
Members—any two Peers—may upset 
it. It is surprising to me, considering 
what happened last year, that any Tory 
Member should have the audacity to rise 
up in this House and make this proposi- 
tion. Whe is the architect, the apostle 
of the situation, who proposed a funda- 
mental change in the system of education 
in Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman, 
who sits so meek and modest on 
the Front Opposition Bench, the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. So far 
from finding fault with his action 
I say it was essential to this case. For 
what is the case? The House has 
passed an Act for free and compulsory 
education in Ireland. That only applied 
tothe cities and towns in Ireland, and in 
these cities and towns the Catholie boys 
are taught by the Christian Brothers. 
The Catholic parent has no option but 
to send his children to the Christian 
Brothers schools or to a school to which 
he has a conscientious objection, and it 
was pointed out that in these cities and 
towns the Education Act, if it does not 
become a dead letter, will be fatally 
hampered in its application, because when 
you have established free education the 
Catholic parent will say that he will! not 
send his child to the Christian Brothers 
schools, where, in the absence of any 
grant, he would be called on to pay a 
fee, and that, on the other hand, he 
will not send his boy to a school to which 
he has a conscientious objection. There 
are two schools in the place, to one of 
which he is willing to send his boy, but 
at which a fee must be paid, and the 
other is one to which he has a conscien- 
tions objection; and the end will be 
that the Free Compulsory Education 
Act so far from assisting the interests of 
education in Ireland will very seriously 
prejudice them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man saw that prospect, and he invited 
the Commissioners of National Education 
to consider whether by a certain altera- 
tion in their rules the schools of the 
Christian Brothers could not be brought 
into conformity with the national system, 
and placed in line with the other schools. 
But the right hon. Gentleman not orly 
acted in accordance with the reason of 
the case but in accordance with the 
principles of his Party. Might I remind 
the House that the right hon. Gentleman 
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the late Leader of the House, in a speech 
delivered on the latest day of the Session 
of 1889, speaks in regard to the rights of 
Ireland upon primary education in a 
manner which is totally irreconcilable 
with what is laid down by the noble 
Lord and the learned Member to-day. 
I would cite the speech of the late 
Leader of the House delivered in 1889— 

“There was one principle which the Tories 
held as earnestly as the Party to which Mr. 


Parnell belonged, and for which they might well 
be found fighting side by side ”"— 


we are not fighting side by side to-day, 
we are fighting face to face— 
“and that was the principle of religious educa- 
tion, and on that question the Tory Party and 
the Parnellite Party were absolutely at one,and 
united as they were on that subject they were 
divided by a wide impassable gulf from the 
Radicals.” 
We shall see now, when an effort is being 
made to fit education in Ireland to the 
local circumstances of the country without 
prejudice to religious principle, whether 
the Radicals are not those who reason- 
ably recognise the principle, and 
not the Party represented by the 
gentleman who made that speech. 
We are told that the Member for South 
Tyrone is the real author of this Bill. 
After hearing the speeches of the noble 
Lord, and of the learned Gentleman, I 
am inclined to think that they are not 
the authors, because neither betrayed 
that acquaintance with the scope of the 
Bill which would be naturally supposed 
to belong to paternity. Now, I believe 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite is a 
Member of the Party led by the righ- 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. I ask him to apply himt 
self to this public utterance of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham— 
“T believe that there are two questions not 
local in any narrow sense which require local and 
exceptional treatment in Ireland, and which 
cannot be dealt with to the satisfaction of the 
Irish people in the Imperial Parliament.” 
The proposition made to-day is that in 
the ordinary alteration of the rule of a 
Board in Ireland the intervention of the 
Imperial Parliament should be invoked— 
“ And amongst these questions are the educa- 
tion question and the land question, and I 
would not hesitate to transfer their considera- 
tion and solution in Ireland to an Irish Board, 


altogether independent of English Government 
and influence.” 
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The proposition of the Leader of 
the Party to which the Member for 
South Tyrone belongs is this: that the 
Irish Board ought to be allowed to make 
rules even without the assent of the 
Lord Lieutenant; but the proposition 
made to-day is that even when the Lord 
Lieutenant agrees with the Board, and 
even when the House of Commons 
agrees, the House of Lords may be in a 
position to overbear the will of the 
Irish Board, of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
of the House of Commons. What were 
the opinions of the Member for South 
Tyrone on this subject in the long past 
days? His recent career has so ob- 
secured them that they are forgotten. 
When he was the Radical candidate for 
Preston he said— 

“Tf there is any man in this town not a 
Catholic himself, knowing Catholic scruples upon 
the matter of education, am that man. Ihave 
lived amongst Catholics. Many of my dearest 
friends are Catholics, I know what their views 
are about education, and I respect them, Let 
there be no mistake about this matter. I 
repeat, I am not in favour of divorcing education 
from religion.” 


And, again, upon the same subject he 
said— 

“Twill frankly concede the demand of the 
Catholic Bishops in the matter of education. 
In brief, upon the education question I say 
you must have respect to the people of 
the country, no matter what your own indi- 
vidual theories may be. [ wish to see the 
substitution of Local Authorities all over the 
country more in touch with the people, and 
though I wm certain that many blunders will be 
made at first, still I recognise that the only 
way the people can be taught in these matters 
is to allow them to have the chance of 
trying.” . 

What chance does it give te Irish 
opinion, to Irish administration, or to 
Irish Government, if you allow one 
crank Commissioner and two torpid 
Peers to make void the decision of 19 
Commissioners out of the 20, the decision 
of the Lord Lieutenant, speaking for the 
Executive, and the decision of the House 
of Commons? I say that a more fan- 
tastic proposal was never brought to the 
notice of the House. Suggestions have 
been made that some injury is intended 
to Protestant interests. What is the 
proposal made ? It was pointed out in 
the Debate last year that the primary 
schools in Great Britain received aid 
from the public purse, and were conducted 
upon a principle substantially identica 
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with that under the Irish Intermediate 
Act. The schools of the Christian 
Brothers do work under the Intermediate 
Act. They satisfy the regulations of 
the Statute, and both the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the Leader of the Tory Party in the 
House avowed in speeches last year that 
the Conscience Clause in the Interme- 
diate Act was as stringent as need be 
desired, and that it was impossible to 
suggest that any danger could arise from 
the Conscience Clause then suggested. 

*Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): Neither 
of the speeches bore the interpretation 
which the hon. Member suggests. What 
we did say was that we could see little 
difference between the Conscience Clause 
of the Intermediate Education Act 
and the Conscience Clause of the proposed 
Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have not the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I have 
the speech of his Leader, and what his 
Leader said was— 

“That he did not here express an opinion upon 

this Conscience Clause, but that he might say 
that no one had pretended that the Conscience 
Clause embodied in the Act of 1878, which was 
accepted by all sections of Irish opinion at the 
time, and which had not been criticised by any 
section of Irish opinion—no one had pretended 
that this was a clause less stringent in its cha- 
racter, or less capable of affording protection to 
children of whatever denomination.” 
That was the testimony of the Tory 
Leader, and it received the universal 
assent of the Tory Party. What will 
the House think of the statements that 
have been made to-day, when I say that 
the effort, the sole eftort, of the National 
Board was to substitute that clause in 
their rules and regulations for certain ex- 
isting rules which were in operation. I 
shall read the proposal which was made 
by the National Board. I find at page 
10 on the paper— 

“No pupil attending at school shall be per- 
mitted to remain in the school during the time 
of any religious instruction which the parents 
or guardian of such pupil shall not sanction.” 


There the absence of the pupi! from 
religious instruction is secured unless 
the parents or guardian consents ; and, 
secondly, the time for religious instrue- 
tion shall be so fixed that no pupil 
remaining in attendance shall be excluded 
directly or indirectly from the secular 
instruction given in such school. That 
is substantially the principle of primary 
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education in Great Britain. But the 
Commissioners were not satisfied with 
that, because they proposed to retain a 
rule to the effect that no pupil registered 
as a Protestant should remain in attend- 
ance in a Catholic school during the 
time of the religious instruction, and that 
no pupil registered as a Catholic should 
remain in attendance in a Protestant 
school during the time of religious in- 
struction, and that in no case should any 
pupil remain in attendance at any reli- 
gious instruction to which the parent or 
guardian did not agree. That was the 
gist of the proposal. That was the pro- 
tection which the new rule intended to 
afford, by which the interests of the 
Protestants were to be guarded, and I 
invite any Member ot this House to show 
in what respect that rule is defective, 
or anything calculated to displace the 
contention of the present Leader of the 
Tory Party in this House last year, 
that that rule is as stringent as could be 
devised and that no injury can arise out 
of it. AsI have said, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant declined to accept the suggested 
rule on the principle that there was not 
as pear an approach to unanimity as the 
nature of the case required. I submit 
that if that is the principle on which the 
Irish Executive acts upon a Board com- 
posed of 20 gentlemen, 10 of whom 
are Protestants, that that principle 
affords the most complete protection. 
I invite Members on the opposite side 
of the House who may speak on this 
question to point out if they can in what 
way the application of that principle 
would leave open any source of danger. 
The gentlemen who have spoken on 
behalf of this Bill profess to speak on 
behalf of the Protestants of Ireland. 
I must point out that the second proposal 
of the National Board was considered 
by a Committee, and this Committee, 
composed of six gentlemen, three Catho- 
lics and three Protestants, were unani- 
mous on the matter. The Catholics 
were the Lord Chief Baron of Ireland, 
the permanent head of the Department, 
the Resident Commissioner, a man of un- 
equalled experience, and Mr. Sheridan, 
for many years Inspector or Secretary to 
the Board. The Protestant members 
were the Lord Chief Justice of Appeal, 
the Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
and County Court Judge Shaw. That 
Committee of six gentlemen, uot debating 
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the matter briefly upon a Wednesday 
afternoon, but after devoting five long 
sittings to it, after correspondence with 
the Church Education Society and the 
Christian Brothers, came to the unani- 
mous conclusion to make the second 
suggestion. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
Not unanimously. 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, perhaps not 
quite unanimously, but I think what Iam 
about to say will convince the House 
that the decision of the majority was 
more significant even than if it had been 
unanimous, because on one side we had 
the Lord Chief Baron, the Resident Com- 
missioner of the National Board, the 
late Secretary of the National Board— 
Catholics ; and then you had the Lord 
Chief Baron and the Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College—Protestants ; and upon 
the other side we find a County Court 
Judge. [ Nationalist cheers and laughter. } 
It is an interesting fact that the County 
Court Judge was the gentleman who by 
placing 360 votes upon a certain register 
presented the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone with a seat in this House. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member forgets that the Court of Appeal 
upheld that decision. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Revising Barrister 
has the power to amend or not to amend ; 
and he declined to amend and to allow 
the Court of Appeal to consider the case, 
His refusal to amend put the question 
outside the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I rise to Order. 

Mr. SEXTON : So well you may rise 
to Order. 

Mr. CARSON: I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, is it permitted by the Rules 
of this House for an hon. Member to 
attack a County Court Judge in Ireland, 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no 
contravention of Order. 

Mr. SEXTON: The learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Carson) is new to this Assembly. 
He has not yet apparently realised the 
fact that this is not a Coercion Court. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): I rise to Order, Mr. Speaker. Is the 
hon. Member entitled to discuss the 
decision of a County Court Judge ona 
Debate on an Education Bill ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER did not interpose. 

Mr. SEXTON: I was quoting, when 
I was interrupted, one or two general facts 
to show that the solitary dissent of this 
County Court Judge ought not to sway 
the judgment of the House, and I repeat, 
whether I look at the gentleman as a 
Revising Barrister, as a County Court 
Judge, or as a Commissioner of this 
Board, that his opinion must command no 
weight when we consider the character 
and position of the five gentlemen 
opposed tohim. The object of the regu- 
lations was to bring the Church Education 
Schools and the Christian Brothers Schools 
within the National system. The Church 
Education Society informed the Board 
that they will be satisfied with a strictly 
religious system. I wish to make the 
ease of the Christian Brothers quite clear, 
because I think the Member for North 
Armagh obscured the case to some 
extent. These zealous and most success- 
ful instructors of youth, these precursors 
of the primary schools, these men who 
for 30 years before ever a National 
Education system was started, gave the 
rudiments of instruction to the children of 
the Irish people, these men who formed 
the link between the old lady’s school 
where the children bawled the alphabet ex- 
posed to all the inclemency of the weather 
—who formed the link between those two 
systems of education—these men who 
developed their system and made it suc- 
cessful; and what is the provision now 
respecting them ? I say that in dealing 
with them regard must be had to the fact 
that they were an established body. 
Remember that they teach 30,000 chil- 
dren, and remember that if some arrange- 
ment is not made to bring them into line 
with the others it may lead to complica- 
tions, because other schools may not be 
open to them, and remember that the 
conscience of an Irish peasant is as much 
entitled to be considered and respected 
as the conscience of the hon. Member 
for North Armagh. What was the offer 
made on behalf of the Christian Brothers ? 
They offered, first, to have their schools 
inspected by officers of State, to have 
their pupils examined, that in future 
members of their Institute should be ex- 
amined and classified. They offered to 
separate secular from religious instruction, 
and that in apy case where a Protestant 
appears in any of their schools they are 
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willing to provide that the religious in- 
struction shall take place before the 
secular instruction. They further agreed 
that the practice of prayer at the strike 
of the clock at certain hours shall not 
take place. With regard to the books 
used in their schools, they are willing to 
submit them to the Board of National 
Education, although the Rules of the 
Board do net require them to use any 
particular set of books. They are willing 
to remove from their books any matter 
which might be considered to be contro- 
versial, and to make special regulations 
wherever Protestant children attend their 
schools. I am anxious to hear how much 
further they should be asked to go. 
With regard to the question of religious 
emblems—such, for instance, as the cruci- 
fix or a picture or statue of the Redeemer 
—I would be surprised to hear that these 
emblems should properly be held to ex- 
clude a primary school from assistance 
by the State, if the regulations of that 
school were such as to give conclusive 
security against any invasion of the rights 
of conscience. One of the proposals in 
the Bill is that any fundamental rule may 
be voided by a dissenting Commissioner. 
The position taken up by the gentlemen 
who support this Bill is this; that one 
Englishman (the Lord Lieutenant), sent 
over to Ireland as the representative of 
a political Party in this country, shall 
have the power to overbear the opinions 
of the 10 Protestant representatives on 
the Board, and that there shall be neo 
appeal, I say the men who take up that 
position are not entitled to speak on be- 
half of the Protestants of Ireland. 
Power is given in the Bill that when 
the Lord Lieutenant does agree a dis- 
senting Commissioner may compel him 
to bring the matter before Parliament. 
If the rule is brought to Parliament it 
must lie for 40 days on the Table of this 
House, which alone has to spend the 
public money, and the House is of 
opinion the rule should stand, a majority 
of the House of Lords, no matter how 
constituted, may bring the rule to 
naught. At this stage of the 19th 
century, at this stage of political ideas 
and when the continuation of the House 
of Lords is a matter of acute criticism, 
and its prolonged existence is a matter 
of doubt, I think any gentleman 
who makes such a proposal shows 
more courage than discretion. Suppose 
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the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons make different amendments. 
I can well conceive that what is called 
a fundamental rule coming from Ireland 
in existing religious conditions may be 
amended in one sense by this House, and 
in another sense by the House of Lords, 
and it may be turned into nonsense by 
irreconcilable amendments, and _ the 
Lord Lieutenant has no option except to 
take that nonsense and make it the law 
of the land. The gentlemen who pro- 
pose this fantastic system for furthering 
the growth of Irish education propose in 
the 8th Clause of the Bill that every 
rule hitherto made in the 50 years of the 
existence of the National Board should 
have the force of Statute Law. There 
are 250 rules of existence, and these 
rules are hanging ou supplemental regula- 
tions, some of them very curious in their 
provisions. The Board was infallible in 
the past and down to the present day, 
but for the future they are to be regarded 
with fundamental mistrust. Everything 
that they have done up to the present 
day is right, but with regard to the 
future the rift within the lute has become 
so wide that they must be regarded with 
deep distrust; and for the future any 
rule which they may make, or any 
suggestion or amendment of theirs, is not 
to be trusted without the concurrence of 
both Houses of Parliament. This is a 
most fantastic and most inapt proposition, 
I can only suggest to the gentlemen 
who are concerned in this folly, that when 
next they occupy the time of the House 
with any legislative proposal, that what- 
ever their proposal may be they will, at 
least, propose some rational mode of 
carrying out their objects. What would 
be the effect of this proposal? You 
passed an Education Act last year. 
That Act comes into force next year. 
These Commissioners have power under 
that Act to make rules upon various 
important subjects. The proposal now 
is to repeal that Statute in that respect. 
That power was deliberately given them 
by the Statute passed last year, and it is 
proposed now to take away that power. 
Very well. That Act does not come 
into force until next year. It is highly 
probable the Commissioners would not 
be in a position to make rules until the 
summer or autumn. If they make rules 
in the summer or autumn, what happens 
then? Instead of putting rules into 
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force with the concurrence of the Lord 
Lieutenant they will be obliged to 
wait till next year, because they could 
not be confirmed until they had lain for 
40 days upon the Table of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, and 
thus they could not come into force till 
Mareh or April. But the Education Act 
comes into force on the Ist January, and 
the first result would be, that having last 
year deliberately passed a Statute to 
bring into force an extension of the 
primary system on the Ist of January 
next year, and having confided that 
power to an Irish department, subject to 
the revision of the Executive Depart- 
ment, you are now asked, half a year 
afterwards, to pass a Statute by which 
the former Statute in that respect is to 
be repealed, by which the power of the 
Irish Department, the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and, I may add, the power of 
this Chamber itself, is to be set aside by 
a chance majority of the House of Lords, 
The proposition is entirely fantastic and 
intolerable, and it is made in the face of 
the declaration made on this subject in 
this House and in the country by the 
leaders of the Party to which the 
promoters of this Bill belong. I there- 
fore feel I shall carry with me the full 
concurrence of the House when I move 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said that if the hon. Member who had 
just spoken had stood there as the 
representative of West Belfast he might 
have been considered to have some title 
to speak for the Protestant community 
of Ireland. But since he was relegated 
to the other end of the country, where 
there were hardly any Protestants, it 
required a good deal of something 
resembling assurance for the hon. Mem- 
ber to stand up and deny to the 23 
gentlemen elected by the Protestants of 
Ireland the right of representing them in 
the House on this question. He thought 
that would be too much for evev the 
majority on the Ministerial side of the 
House to swallow. Who, according to 
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the hon. Member for North Kerry, 
represented the Protestants of Ireland on 
this question? The promoters of the 
Bill were elected, at all events, by the 
votes of the Protestants of Ireland. 
Neither Lord Justice Fitzgibbon nor 
Dr. Stubbs held his position on the 
Education Board by the votes of any 
body; both were simply appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant. But matters were 
rather worse than that, for the action of 
Dr. Stubbs and Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
had been disowned by the Protestant 
community of Ireland. These nomi- 
nated gentlemen had been disowned 
by the people they professed to represent 
on the Board, and when they found that 
the whole of the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists of Ireland had condemned 
these gentlemen in common with the 
Episcopalians, he wanted to know what 
right, or title, or claim they had, dis- 
owned as they were by those supposed to 
be their constituents, but over whom 
their constituents had no power, being 
nominated and not elected. What right, 
or title, or claim, he asked, had these two 
gentlemen to represent the Protestants 
of Ireland, and not the twenty-three 
gentlemen who represented them in the 
House of Commons? Dr. Stubbs had 
openly avowed that in ali he had done 
on the Education Board he had been 
acting in the interests of the Church 
Education Society. He had not a word 
to say against the Church Education 
Society, but the House should know 
there were 15,000 children in the schools 
of the Society throughout Ireland outside 
the National Board, because they would 
not comply with the rules of the 
Natioual Board. They wanted to teach 
the Bible and the Catechism to the 
children at all hours of the day, and 
under all circumstances, and they refused 
to be bound by any rules whatever that 
would restrict them in that right. Dr. 
Stubbs had, therefore, joined the Roman 
Catholic Members of the Education 
Board simply and solely with the 
object of getting public money for these 
schools which were sectarian and 
Protestant in education, and those who 
represented the Protestants of Ireland in 
the House of Commons had quite as 
much objection to sectarian Protestant 
education as to sectarian Catholic 
education in schools supported by public 
money. That was what Lord Justice 
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Fitzgibbon and Dr. Stubbs aimed at, and 
they had never made the slightest secret 
of it. He wanted the House fairly to 
consider what the real question at issue 
was. The question was not whether 
denominational education was right or 
wrong, it was a simple question, and the 
House would not be able to escape from 
it. The question was this: was the 
National Board of Education in Ireland 
a purely administrative Board, which 
had no legislative powers whatever, not 
elected by the people, but nominated by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and which carried 
on its work by virtue of the grant of a 
million of money from this House, sitting 
in a back room in Marlborough Street, 
Dublin—had such a body the right to 
upset the fundamental principle on which 
National Education in Ireland had been 
carried on for 60 years, supported by this 
House? and was it to be said that this 
non-representative and non-elected body 
had power to do this without legislation 
and behind the Sack of Ireland? That 
was a question from which the House 
could not possibly escape. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had said that 
the proceedings of the Board in this 
matter were not held in secret. They were 
not held in secret, but they would have 
been if the Board had had its way. 
What took place? A letter addressed 
to the Board of Education by the late 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Jackson) was sent 
to the Commissioners ; nobody outside 
the Irish Office or Dublin Castle had 
known that that letter had been sent— 
nobody could, in any way, have known 
it—it had been entirely, so far as the 
public were concerned, a private com- 
munication. There had been no public 
notice of it in any way whatever. On 
the receipt of that letter the Board of 
Education proceeded to consider it im 
private, and the Lord Chief Baron of Ire- 
land gave notice of a resolution in regard 
to that letter. That resolution of the 
Lord Chief Baron might have been con- 
sidered in private, a decision might have 
been arrived at in private, and the 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant might 
have been invoked in private, and the 
public would never have heard of it save 
for an accident by which a copy of the 
resolution had reached them. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : It was 
published in The Freeman the next daye 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said the hon. 
Member had made a statement that he 


could not substantiate in the House. 
The first notice of that resolution was 
not in The Freeman’s Journal at all, it 
came out by a pure accident, and beyond 
ali doubt the whole question might have 
been considered by the Board in private ; 
the Lord Lieutenant's action would have 
been private, and the public would have 
known nothing about the matter, only, 
as he had said, for an accident. 

Mr. SEXTON: The proceedings of 
the meeting of the Board were sent to the 
Press by one of the Commissioners. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said the hon. 
Member was usually accurate, but some- 
times he fell into a slight inaccuracy, as 
he did on the present occasion. What 
the Commissioner, Mr. Inglis, did was 
that he declared that if the Board did not 
publish the proceedings he would take 
the responsibility of publishing them ; 
but that was after the Board had con- 
sidered the matter, and after the whole 
thing had come out in the public Press. 
He would ask the House to get rid of the 
question of denominational or mixed 
education, and let them consider fairly 
and squarely whether a public body not 
elected by the people, but nominated by 
the Lord Lieutenant, had a right in 
private—behind the public and behind 
this House, which supplied them with 
the money for carrying on the work—the 
right to upset the fundamental principle 
of this system of education which had 
existed in Ireland for 60 years under the 
control and sanction of Parliament. It 
would be necessary to assume that 
hon. Members knew nothing about 
the system of National Education in 
Ireland. The fundamental principle 
of the Natioual system of education, as 
contained in the first rule of the Charter 
granted in 1831, was that there should 
be combined secular and _ separate 
religious and moral instruction in the 
same school. Under Rule 4 it was enacted 
that there should be no change made in 
the fundamental rules without the sanction 
of the Lord Lieutenant. He did not 
question the right of the Board to change 
the fundamental rules with the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant, but he contended 
that the principle upon which the 
system was founded could not be con- 
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strued as a mere rule. He considered 
the whole of the proceedings of the 
Board were ultra vires. He would now 
consider how the whole question arose, 
At the close of last Session the Educa- 
tion Biil, introduced and carried by the 
late Government, was under discussion, 
Nearly the whole of the Ulster Members 
were absent from the House—a great 
but unavoidable misfortune —and the 
Government were pressed—he did not 
say unduly—to admit the schools of the 
Christian Brothers to the benefits accruing 
from connection with the National Board. 
No one then or since ever said a word 
against them or their schools in the House, 
He, himself, said he considered that the 
education given by them was a sound 
education. The right hon. Gentleman 
who was then Chief Secretary under- 
took to send a letter to the Board of 
National Edueation in Ireland, and did 
so. It was dated 11th August, 1892, 
and read— 


“During the passage through the Honse of 
Commons of the National Education Act, 1892, 
attention was called to the position of certain 
schools which, through not complying with the 
existing regulations of your Board relating to 
religious instruction, do not participate in the 
grants made by Parliament for Elementary 
Education in Ireland, On behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I promised that you 
should be’ entitled to consider whether, under 
the rules and regulations of your Board relating 
to religious instruction, the clause on that sub- 
ject contained in the Intermediate Education 
(ireland) Act, 1878, could be embodied.” 

He did not blame the right hon. Gentle- 
man for writing that letter, nor did he 
blame the House, constituted as it was, 


for sanctioning it. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It was written 
after the vote of censure was moved by 
the Home Secretary. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, continuing, 
said it was so, but it was undertaken to 
be written during the Debate on the 
Education Act. But it might have 
occurred to the right hon. Gentleman 
that, even had the Christian Brothers 
consented to adopt that Conscience 
Clause, the mere adoption of it—[An 
hon. Memper: They have consented ]}— 
brought them not one step nearer to the 
National Board, and the Commissioners 
pointed that out in their answer tothe right 
hon. Gentleman who is now Chief Secre- 
tary. What, he asked, were the rules 
and regulations at present in use by the 
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Board? In the first place, there was a 
complete separation by a time-table of 
the secular and religious instruction for four 
hours on five days in the week ; secondly, 
“the use of school-books sanctioned by 
the Board and free from the tinge of 
sectarianism ; and, thirdly, the pro- 
hibition in all national schools during the 
hours of secular instruction of the use of 
denominational emblems and images, and 
the religious rites and ceremonies peculiar 
to any Church. The Christian Brothers 
had not, up to that very moment 
consented to remove the images. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
have known that would not settle the 
question. The moment that letter came 
before the Board there was an absolute 
resurrection of dead men to consider it. 
Every Roman Catholic member turned 
up for the first time almost in the history 
of the Board. But instead of considering 
the letter they at once proceeded to con- 
sider something very different. The 
Lord Chief Baron proposed a rule, which 
was not passed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
dealing not only with the Christian 
Brothers’ schools, which was the 
only thing referred to in the letter 
of the Chief Secretary, but pro- 
posing to introduce fundamental changes 
in the whole system of education 
in the national schools. The claim 
advanced by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy during the last four or five years 
had been that where schools were de- 
nominational in attendance they ought 
to be denominational in theory. In fact, 
that was what the Chief Baron's reso- 
lution came to. Here was a system 
sanctioned by Charter and by Parliament, 
which was not a denominational, but a 
mixed system ; and a proposal like this, 
made by a non-representative Board in a 
back room in Marlborough Street, ought 
not to have been made. He had never 
held that they must stick resolutely to the 
mixed system in Ireland, but he had, in 
and out of the House, maintained that 
if denominational education had to be 
adopted :it should be done fairly and 
above-board, and that Parliament should 
have the right to discuss it. Here was 
a Board absolutely proposing to take a 
balance of £800,000, granted, for mixed 
education, and apply it to denominational 
education. That could not be tolerated. 
He admitted that the system was 
becoming largely denominational, in so 
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far as, in all parts of Ireland, there were 
thousands of schools where the ,attend- 
ance was purely Roman Catholic, or 
purely Protestant; but if a school was 
made denominational where the attend- 
ance was denominational, men would 
practically be debarred from going to 
those districts to earn a livelihood, or 
could do so only at the cost of having 
their children educated in a Roman 
Catholic or a Protestant atmosphere. 
The State had no manner of right to 
say that the children should be educated 
on any such terms. A State school here 
should be like a State school in America 
—free and open, without prejudice to the 
faith or morals of any child in the United 
Kingdom. Hon. Gentlemen talked about 
the emblems used being Christian 
emblems. [Mr. Sexton : They are 
used in England.] Take a national 
school in the South of Ireland 
with a small Protestant minority : Pro- 
testant children had to attend these 
schools ; there were emblems on the wall 
to which the Catholic children did obeis- 
ance. He had seen it, and he knew it; 
and he said a Protestant’s child’s life 
would not be worth living if he did not 
do the same thing. They were not going 
to allow a Board meeting in a back-room 
to subject the Protestant minority to 
any such thing. He gave the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland every possible 
credit for the action he took upon the 
Chief Baron’s resolution, They felt 
grateful to him for the courage he dis- 
played. There was no question in Ireland 
that touched the people so quickly as this. 
He would eall the right hon. Gentleman's 
attention to an article which appeared in 
an organ of Catholic education after this 
resolution was passed, which he knew 
to have been written by an official of 
the Board. That article said that the 
Chief Baron had done nobly ; that the 
Commissioners had done well ; but that 
the man who really deserved all the 
credit, who laid the mine and fired it, 
was not the Chief Baron, but Archbishop 
Walsh. The Protestant minority in Ire- 
land had a right to be protected from 
intrigues of this kind. They were 
thankful that the veto of the Lord 
Lieutenant had been between them and 
the resolution, but he did not think it 
was too much to ask the House, 
seeing that it supplied almost the whole 
of the money, to demand that, if the 
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fundamental principle of the system was 
to be altered at all, it should have some- 
thing to say to the alteration. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Kerry 
was entirely in error in supposing that 
he had anything to do with the Bill. 
It was drawn in his absence. His name 
was not even on the back of it. [An 
hon. Member: You inspired it.] He 
had not even inspired it, but he cordially 
supported the principle of it. He desired 
to see the authority of the House thrown 


over the minorities in the South and 
West of Ireland. The House was 
prodigal in its promises to protect 


minorities in Ireland. Here was a test 
case, and he put it especially to the 


Nonconformist conscience to-day. The 
Government might consider the Bill 


defective, but the Mover and Seconder 
had offered to accept any Amendment 
that would preserve the right of Parlia- 
ment to stop auy fundamental change. 
He hoped the House would not refuse 
that offer. The question was one of. the 
most important that could come before 
the House, and he hoped it would not 
allow the minority to be sacrificed to a 
body of men sitting in a back-room in 
Marlborough Street, in Dublin, who 
claimed to go behind the back of Parlia- 
ment. 


Cotoyet J. P. NOLAN (Galway, 
N.) said, any new Member’ would 


faney that the back-room alluded to by 
the hon. Member was inhabited by a 
body of wicked Home Rulers who 
wanted to crush education in Ireland. 
But the fact was the whole of this idea 
was initiated by the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, whom the hon. Member 
sedulously followed into the Lobby on 
almost every Division in which Ireland 
was concerned. The hon. Member 
spoke four times of the National Board 
of Education sitting in a back-room. 
He gave him his back-room; if 
necessary they could have a proviso that 
it should be a front one. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone had never 
fairly stated the case. The fact was 
that the Conservatives had a very 
popular Bill in Parliament for freeing 
education, from which, though it had 
heen suggested largely by the Liberals, 
they drew, and deserved some credit. 
It was pointed out to them that this 
free education would not really apply 
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to Ireland so long as the Christian 
Brothers were excluded from the benefit 
of the public moneys. The Chief 
Secretary said that could not very well 
be dealt with in the Free Education 
Bill; but there was a provision by which 
the Board of Education in Ireland could 
so change the rules that the Christian 
Brothers, emblems and all, would be 
admitted to the benefits of the Bill. 
Nationalist Members had stated that 
they would give way on certain points, 
but they did not say they would give 
way on the point of emblems, to which 
they attached considerable importance, 
and which were allowed under certain 
School Boards in England. The Chief 
Secretary referred to the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, and it 
happened, as happened very often in 
Ireland, that some of them wanted to 
get a little more out of the promise, so 
as to procure an additional amount for 
denominational education. A resolution 
to that effect was passed by the National 
Board by a narrow majority, and rejected 
by the Chief Secretary. He did not 
say the Chief Secretary was wrong, and 
did not ask for more than the fulfilment of 
made to the Christian 


the promise 
Brothers. The impression which was 
left on his mind as to what the late 


Chief Secretary said was also the im- 
pression which was left on the minds of 
other hon. Members. He could not say 
that the present Chief Secretary had 
come up to his expectations, and he did 
blame the right hon. Gentleman to a 
certain qualified extent for not having 
given effect to the last resolution of the 
National Education Board. That reso- 
lution was passed by a majority of very 
nearly two to one, and its effect would be 
practically to admit very few except the 
Christian Brothers under this new rule. 
What was the Bill they were now dis- 
cussing? It was simply to destroy 
what the Chief Secretary promised. The 
Conservative Party, as represented by 
the late Government, promised the 
Irish Members one thing when they 
thought such a promise might have 


some effect on the elections ; 
but now that the elections were over 
they had the Ulster Conservatives 


coming forward, and not only recognising 
that the promise had not been redeemed, 
but actually attempting to pass a Bill to 
prevent it ever being redeemed at any 
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time. That he considered to be an un- 
fair use of Party warfare. If they were 
to have the regular troops in the shape 
of the Front Opposition Bench promising 
them one thing, and then to have the 
Ulster Tories coming forward like a de- 
tached body and engaging ina guerilla 
warfare to prevent that promise being 
given effect to, it would be a most unfair 
state of things. He considered that the 
Conservatives ought to feel themselves 
bound by the statement of the late Chief 
Secretary. It had been urged that the 
members of the National Board of Edu- 
cation were not an elected body. That 
was true, but still they were elected in 
one sense, for they were uominated by 
the Chief Secretary, who, however, 
before he coukl exercise such power of 
nomination, must have been himself 
elected and returned to Parliament by 
some constituency. But what did the 
Bill before the House propose to do ? It 
proposed to leave to a purely non-elected 
body like the House of Lords the power 
of granting this money. Surely, if it 
was an argument against the 20 
gentlemen in Dublin that they were not 
elected, the argument would apply with 
even greater force to the House of Lords, 
not one of the Members of which was 
elected, not one of whom was appointed 
by a majority of votes, but the preponder- 
ating majority of whom were hereditary 
legislators. The hon. Member had stated 
that a Protestant child attending a 
Catholic school would have to make an 
obeisance at religious pictures. Now, he 
had never at any time seen any boy 
kneel or make an obeisance at any pic- 
ture or statue in any school. Such a 
thing would be quite exceptional. The 
Irish were a practical people, and could 
not, for one thing, spare the time to go 
down on their knees or make an obeis- 
ance every time that they looked at a 
picture or a statue. If Catholic people 
were to go down on their knees or make 
an obeisance every time they saw a 
picture, say of the Apostles, how could 
they ever get through a foreign Picture 
Gallery ? Really, there was no such 
custom. It was admitted that the Christian 
Brothers gave a sound and non-political 
education, and becanse of this superior 
education Protestant children occasionally 
went to such schools. The Christian 
Brothers did not wish for one moment to 
proselytise any of these Protestant 
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children ; and even if they did, it would 
be impossible for them to doso. The 
Christian Brothers were doing excellent 
work in the cause of education, and they 
were willing to remove certain of the 
rules, and make it still better for any of 
the Protestants who desired to attend 
such schools. He would point out that 
in the South and West of Ireland the 
Protestants had got very considerable 
endowments ; they had the Erasmus 
Smith and other schools, and were very 
favourably situated for educational ad- 
vantages. The Catholies, on the other 
hand, were rather badly off in this respect, 
They had got no endowments, and they 
had nothing except the ordinary National 
schools, supplemented by the schools of 
the Christian Brothers. The latter Body, 
although they imparted a thoroughly good 
education to the children entrusted to 
their care, received no assistance what- 
ever from the State beyond a trifle from 
the Science and Art Department, which 
was so insignificant that it was not 
worth counting. Why should _ the 
Christian Brothers be thus tabooed ? If 
boys wished to be educated in these 
schools, why should they not be allowed ? 
The Christian Brothers were willing to 
submit to any examination; and if the 
boys could pass these examinations, why 
should these schools not receive the 
money to which other schools were 
entitled ? Because it was said a few 


Protestant boys might attend such 
schools. But, as he had pointed out, they 


had already got capital schools of their 
own, and, in addition, they had got con- 
siderable endowments. The Catholics, 
on the other hand, were without endow- 
ments, for they had been taken from 
them 200 years ago and handed over to 
the Protestants. It was unfair and un- 
just to exclude the Christian Brothers 
from all the benefits which other schools 
received. As to the Bill before the 
House, it was an unfair one, and he 
trusted it would be rejected. He hoped 
the present Chief Secretary would give 
effect to the recommendation of the late 
Chief Secretary, and that in future he 
would see that schools conducted by the 
Christian Brothers received the money 
to which they were as much entitled as 
any other schools. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I do not intend to occupy the time of the 
House at any great length in going into 
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this which is for Ireland a very im- 


portant question. I wish distinetly to 
make my own position in the matter clear, 
because I think people may naturally 
come to an erroneous conclusion unless 
one is very specific as to the reasons 
which influence ones votes on the pre- 
sent Bill. Now, Sir, I would just ask 
the House for ore moment to go back to 
what is the real question involved in the 
Bill under discussion to-day. For my 
own part, I do not intend to say one 
single word for or against denominational 
education. I am aware that in the con- 
stituency which I have the honour to 
represent there are many of my own 
religion who are sincere advocates of de- 
nominational education in Ireland; and 
whether there ought to be a system of 
denominational education pure and 
simple, or whether there ought not, is a 
question which I, for my part, do not at 
all wish to discuss upon the occasion 
of this Debate. But, Sir, what is the 
real question before the House? We 
have had for 60 years in Ireland an 
Administrative Board of Education—an 
Administrative Board formed to carry 
out a system of undeneminational edu- 
cation, an Administrative Board solely 
without any legislative functions whatso- 
ever ; and, Sir, it does occur to me to be 
somewhat of a startling proposition to 
ask that this House should for one 
moment sanction that a Board, formed and 
framed for carrying out a certain system of 
education sanctioned by this House—is 
to have power, in what I would call a 
breach of the trust which they are formed 
tocarry out, tochange that system froman 
undenominational into a denominational 
system. And all that the present Bill 
provides is this: that if the Board is to 
carry out a system of denominational 
education instead of a system of unde- 
nominational, instead of doing that of 
their own free will they are to come to 
the House of Commons and ask the 
House of Commons for its sanction. That 
seems to me to be the net question, and I 
would like to ask hon. Members below 
the Gangway, who are opposed to this 
Bill, do they think that the present 
method of sanctioning the rules of the 
Board is altogether satisfactory ? Why, 
what has occurred? The majority of 
that Board have come to the conclusion 
—and I do not say at all improperly— 
that there ought to be a change in the 
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system of education in Ireland. That 
majority was composed, as the Member 
for North Kerry has said, amongst others, 
of two eminent Protestant gentlemen, 
against whom I should be sorry that one 
single word should be said in this House. 
And what is the state of the facts ? That 
recommendation is approved of by hon. 
Members below the Gangway and by a 
majority of the Board. It is submitted 
to the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary, and against the will of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, and 
against the wil! of the majority of the 
Board, that Resolution is thrown out and 
not adopted ; and I would like to know 
if hon. Members belew the Gangway 
think that satisfactory. If the present 
Bill were carried, the whole obligation of 
approving or disapproving of a funda- 
mental change of that kind would be 
shifted from the Lord Lieutenant—who 
might well say, “I will not take upon 
myself, against the will of the Board and 
of a large number of the Representatives 
of the Irish people, to throw out the 
resolution of the Commissioners ; I shall 
sanction it, and let it then come before 
the House of Commons, who can at once 
either affirm or disaffirm the resolution 
so passed.” That occurs tome to be a 
method entirely superior to the method 
that is at present in force, and which 
absolutely throws it upon the Representa- 
tives of the particular Government which 
is in power for the time being to say 
whether or no there shall be denomina- 
tional education in Ireland. I should 
like just for one moment to call the at- 
tention of the House to the particular 
facts which led to the necessity, as we 
conceive it, for this particular Bill. 
During the Debate on the Education Bill 
towards the end of last Session the ques- 
tion arose as to the demands of the 
Christian Brothers to the benefit of the 
education grants granted by this House, 
Now, i wish distinctly to say that in my 
own opinion there is not in Ireland a 
more useful educational system than that 
pursued by the Christian Brothers; and, 
so far as I am concerned, I do not for one 
moment wish it to be supposed that I 
would oppose any grant to the Christian 
Brothers for carrying on their very useful 
system of education. But then let us 
see if the method in which this is pro- 
posed to be carried out is entirely satis- 
factory, or one which will meet with the 
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approval of this House. The method 
by which it was assumed that could be 
done was by making the clause known 
as the Conscience Clause applicable 
to the rules of the Board of National 
Edueation in Ireland. That clause, as 
I would remind the House, prevents any 
religious instruction being given in a 
school at variance with the particular 
religion of any of the pupils present, 
except at specified times. Now, the 
whole question in the present instance 
is as to the meaning of religious instruc- 
tion, and that is what appears to me to 
have been left entirely out of considera- 
tion in the Debate this afternoon, The 
Board of Education Commissioners, when 
this matter came before them, saw at 
once that making the clause in the Inter- 
mediate Education Act applicable to the 
Education Commissioners would not get 
over the difficulty ; and instead of adjudi- 
cating on the matter which was specifi- 
cally referred to them by my right hon. 
Friend when he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, they proceeded not merely 
to make this particular Conscience 
Clause applicable to the educational 
system they were carrying out, but 
they proceeded, for the purpose of 
bringing in the Christian Brothers, to 
abrogate certain rnles which have been 
fundamental rules since 1830, when first 
this Charter was granted to the Educa- 
tion Board. What would be the re- 
sult of that? It would be this: that you 
would have a State grant given to 
schools at which you would have children 
of all denominations coming in, where 
you could not prevent the children of a 
particular denomination receiving what 
must amount to religious instruction in 
another religion to which they did not 
belong ; and I say, while there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of de- 
nominational education pure and simple, 
I think it would be an intolerable system 
that Protestant children or Catholic 
children should be allowed to go to 
schools where they would get what 
practically amounts to religious eduea- 
tion in a religion different to that to 
which they belong. To show that I 
am right in saying these emblems amount 
to religious instruction, let me call the 
attention of the House to a statement 
made by the Superior of the Christian 
Brothers in answer to a letter from the 
Board asking him whether the Christian 
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Brothers would agree to forego these 
religious emblems, He says— 

“With regard to the religious emblems in 
our schools, and which have sometimes excited 
adverse comment ; with reference to this point I 
wish to say we have had religious emblems in 
all our schools from the very beginning of the 
Institute, a period of over 90 years. I could 
not think of mak.ng any change in this time- 
honoured custom, and [I do believe the 
removal of these emblems from the Christian 
schools would have the most injurious effect on 
the religious instincts and the susceptible minds 
of the children attending these schools, and, to 
quote the words of a respectable Protestant 
gentleman in a letter to a newspaper, ‘ to do so 
would be a kind of apostacy.’” 


I entirely approve of the Superior of the 
Christian Brothers adhering to the 
regulations as regards these emblems, 
Why should he not? But what I do 
object to is this: that our Protestant 
children should, under a system of State- 
aided education, be compelled to go toa 
school where they would be met by em- 
blems which, to use the words of the 
Superior of the Christian Brothers, have 
an effect on the religious instincts and 
susceptible minds of the children attend- 
ing these schools. And, Sir, while I at 
ounce admit, as I have said, that there may 
be a great deal: to be said in favour 
of denominational education pure and 
simple, when you would have Protes- 
tant children at Protestant schools and 
Catholic children at Catholic schools, I 
cannot conceive how any Member of 
this House would sanction a system at 
which Protestant children would — be 
brought up at a school where these 
emblems form part of the religious in- 
struction, these emblems having, as the 
Superior points out, an effect on the 
religious instincts and susceptible minds 
of the children attending the schools. 


Mr. DIAMOND (interposing) : 
Might I point out that in many 
Catholic schools in this country a large 
number of Protestant children attend 
them from choice, and these emblems 
are in the schools, 


Mr. CARSON: Whatever a Protes- 
tant child might do from choice is one 
thing ; what he may have to do by 
qguasi-compulsion and under a_ State- 
aided system of education is entirely 
another thing. But, Sir, it really occurs 
to me all this brings us back simply to 
this: if we had the power of having 
these rules laid upon the Table of the 
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House we might make suggestions and 
put in protective clauses to protect Pro- 
testant and Catholic children. And what 
I cannot see for the life of me is why, if 
there is to be a grant by the State for 
these Christian Brothers’ schools, Parlia- 
ment should not say there is to be that 
right ; and if there is not to be a grant 
sanctioned by Parliament for these 
Christian Brothers’ schools, why should 
a Board in Dublin, formed for the ad- 
ministration of an entirely different 
system, have the power which it would 
be admitted on that argument Parlia- 
ment would not have sanctioned? A 
great deal was said by the Member for 
Kerry as to the opposition of Protestants 
to this system of denominational educa- 
tion. As I said before, I do not conceive 
that question is before the House at all. 
I would like to point out, when it is 
alleged, as it was in a recent Debate in 
this House, that the Unionist Members 
from Ulster do not represent the Protes- 
tant or Unionist feeling of Ireland, that 
we are not merely driven to rely on what 
the Unionist Members say—though I 
really think the Unionist Members ought 
to have the same attention paid to the 
matters they put forward on behalf of 
their constituents even as well as hon. 
Members who are, perhaps, elected in an 
entirely different way. But, Sir, I 
would ask, What is the opposition to 
this system of changing fundamental 
rules without discussion and without the 
interference of Parliament ? As regards 
the Episcopalians, the general body of 
the Synod in Ireland have passed an 
almost unanimous resolution not against 
denominational education, but against 
the framing of these rules behind the 
back of Parliament and in favour of the 
present Bill. Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon 
has been quoted. He is a most eminent 
man against whom not a word should be 
said in this House without a protest on 
my part; but he must not be taken as 
the only, or even chief, representative of 
the Episcopalians in this matter. The 
views of that Body are expressed by the 
general Synod, which has almost 
unanimously agreed that the Educa- 
tion Board in Dublin ought not to be 
allowed to make this fundamental change. 
The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terians have passed an exactly similar 
resolution, and, indeed, have gone further 
still by declaring against denominational 
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education altogether. The hon. Member for 
Kerry has referred to a very distinguished 
Presbyterian — County Court Judge 
Shaw. I am not going into the question 
raised in regard to him; I will only say 
it is at least ungenerous to take ad- 
vantage of one’s privileges as a Member 
of this House to attack in this Debate a 
gentleman so high-minded and high- 
principled as Mr. Shaw for the purpose 
of what seemed to be a mere momentary 
flash in the pan. I think it is a most 
cowardly system of attack, and one 
which ought not to be persevered in. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
How about the attack on Justice 
Mathew ? 

Mr. CARSON: The Methodists as 
well as the Presbyterians have passed a 
resolution in favour of this Bill. Is the 
House, in the face of all these opinions, 
going now to say that the educational 
system in Ireland shall be fundamentally 
changed ? No doubt a large body of 
Catholics are against the Bill, but it is 
because they do not believe they will 
ever be able to persuade the House to 
grant them a denominational system. 
The hon. Member for Kerry suggested 
that this was an inopportune time to 
raise the question when the Home Rule 
Bill was before the House; but he 
seems to have forgotten that there is a 
provision in the Bill specifically put in 
to protect minorities which would pre- 
vent the Irish Legislature from dealing 
with this matter, even if the Home Rule 
Bill shouid become law, which I hope it 
will not. I do not believe it ever will. 
But, suppose it passes, Parliament will 
have enacted that an Irish Legislature 
shall have no power to deal with the 
matter, and yet a Board sitting in 
Dublin will pass a resolution and submit 
it to the Lord Lientenant, who, acting on 
the advice of the Irish Privy Council, 
will approve it, unless this Bill is passed 
to prevent such a thing being done. 
I say nothing as regards denominational 
education, and I have not a word to 
utter against the Christian Brothers. 
All I ask is that, if these fundamental 
changes are to be made, let us—the 
Unionists on one side and the Catholics 
on the other—discuss them before the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): The House may be somewhat 
surprised at seeing two hon. Members 
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rise from this Bench in immediate suc- 
cession, so I will at once explain that 
my remarks will be in diametrical 
opposition to those of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who last spoke, and 
who, although he gave expression to 
many liberal sentiments, is unfortunately 
going to give an illiberal vote. I have 
often wished that the Tory Party in 
this House, on these minor Irish questions, 
would endeavour to study how they can, 
as far as possible, make concessions 
which can do no harm whatever to 
Protestant interests, and can remove 
grievances under which Roman Catholics 
sometimes suffer, and indeed bitterly 
suffer, I have always wished that the 
Tory Party would give way to what I 
feel certain is, so far as English senti- 
ment is concerned, their natural tendency ; 
but, unfortunately, from time to time, 
with some exceptions, they yield to 
powerful influences which prevent them 
from giving way. This isa very peculiar 
case in which Protestants of high 
authority wish to make a concession. 
The Bill is an innocent-looking measure 
on the face of it. Clauses 2, 3, and 4 
practically leave the law as it is, and I 
do not find in them any proposal to 
make a change in the working of the 
National Board ; but Clause 6 provides 
that any new rules which may be made 
by the Board shall be laid before the 
Houses of Parliament before they be- 
come operative in Ireland. That 
appears to be a very large change 
to make. The bases of the national 
system which obtain to-day were laid 
by the greatest Chief Secretary the Tory 
Party ever gave to Ireland, the late Lord 
Derby, when Mr. Stanley; and the 
Board has conducted the system of 
national elementary education with per- 
haps more conspicuous success than has 
attended any Department entrusted with 
education in any part of the United 
Kingdom. I may be wrong, but I can- 
not help reflecting that in all the difi- 
eulties which have attended Irish govern- 
ment, no serious difficulty connected with 
elementary education has ever arisen. 
Of late years, under the experience and 
ability of Sir Patrick Keenan, the head 
of the National Board, all sources of 
trouble have been avoided. Irish educa- 
tion has developed and progressed even 
to a greater degree in some respects than 
education in this country; and in the 
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whole career of the National Board, 
through bad times and through good 
times—and there have been both—the 
success of that Board has not only 
covered them with credit, but is a credit 
to the people over whose education they 
preside, for it shows that in educational 
matters the Irish people seek for tran- 
quillity and peace. Iv is a great thing 
thus to administer a Department without 
troubling either Parliament or the 
country. What is now proposed? It 
is proposed in recognition of the services 
of the Board, particularly of their ser- 
vices under Sir Patrick Keenan, to place 
their proceedings with regard to the 
making of rules under the immediate 
control of Parliament. That seems to 
me to be a gratuitous slur on the National 
Board. For the best part of 70 years 
the National Board has administered this 
education grant ; and now for an object, 
about which I shall have a word to say 
presently, it is proposed to place all the 
proceedings of the National Board in 
the way of the making of rules under the 
control of Parliament. The proceedings 
are, in fact, to be inoperative until sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. We could not 
take a more invidious step, quite apart 
from any question of Home Rule. It 
seems absurd to drag in Parliament to 
look after what are purely Irish matters 
which have never been brought under 
the control of Parliament, and to invite 
either one Party or the other to endea- 
vour, if they see any chance of success, 
to embarrass the National Board in Ire- 
land. Yet that is what this Bill will do, 
It seems to some a very grand thing to 
assert the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as if it would give seeurity for 
religious liberty. But under this Board 
religious liberty has been most carefully 
protected, and it will not be endangered 
by any change which the National Board 
wish to make. The very object of this 
Bill is to prevent the great educational 
institution of the Christian Brothers 
from sharing in the State grants given 
for the subvention of education in Ireland. 
That is the whole object of the Bill ; but 
the Catholic party, assisted, I am glad to 
say, by one of my greatest friends (Lord 
Justice FitzGibbon) has at last induced 
the National Board to consider rules 
which will obviate the difficulty under 
which the Christian Brothers have 
hitherte laboured with regard to getting 
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assistance from State grants. I hold that 
if that proposal is carried out, and the 
rules are adapted to the end in view, no 
change whatever will be made in the 
educational system of Ireland. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Trinity College has stated that a great 
change will be made. With great re- 
spect to my hon, Friend, I will say that 
he has greatly exaggerated. No change 
whatever will be made. The system of 
education in Ireland is nominally a sys- 
tem of mixed secular and separate reli- 
gious instruction, but such a system has 
never been carried out. Schools 
may be produced here and there in 
which there is a system of mixed edu- 
eation, but all over Ireland the 
system has been purely denominational. 
What have the Christian Brothers done to 
prevent them from deriving any advantage 
from the State grants.? The Christian 
Brothers, as I have said before, are a 
very remarkable Body. They educate 
many thousands of Irish children. They 
have been working for over half a century 
in Ireland. There is a great attraction 
about the Christian Brothers. It 
happens that I have been connected 
with a Commission appointed to inquire 
into the endowed schools in Ireland. 
The Christian Brothers had some of the 
endowments which we had to inspect, 
and I consequently became acquainted 
with their system. Their peculiar life— 
so simple, so frugal, so tranquil—attracts 
not only the young, but the traveller who 
may happen to be passing by. They 
have a most wonderful method of teach- 
ing, which I should say is superior to the 
ordinary teaching in Ireland, whether 
under Catholics or under Protestants. 
There is a_ cleanliness, an order, a 
regularity about their schools which is 
very remarkable, and what is equally 
remarkable is their success in winning 
the affections of the children who go to 
their schools. Now, that is a general 
outline of what the Christian Brothers 
are. The success of their pupils in the 
intermediate education examinations has, 
I believe, been most remarkable. They 
have gained—although they do not pro- 
fess to give any very high standard of 
education—both scholarships and prizes 
in the intermediate examinations. And 
what is the fault found with the Christian 
Brothers, who have conferred such 
great educational benefits on Ireland ? 
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Their fault is that they will not give up 
—and I think it is greatly to their credit 
—their religious instruction. They have 
never been accused of proselytism, What 
charge is brought against the Christian 
Brothers in this 19th century—this day 
of liberality and toleration? That 
they have, with a tenacity that does 
them credit, adhered to the practice of 
decorating their school walls with holy 
pictures and with images of the Cruci- 
fixion and other emblems, not of a 
sectarian, but of a general religious 
character. Because they will not give 
up this habit, this Body, which has 
educated thousands of Irish children, in 
the best manner in which Irish children, or 
any other children, can be educated, have 
been excluded from the benefit of the 
State grants. I thought it would have 
been for the credit of a Tory Govern- 
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ment to remove that grievance. Not 
a single person in Ireland could 
have been injured by its removal. 


I had hoped that that would have been 
done, to the credit of a Tory Govern- 
ment—that they would have made a con- 
cession with grace and liberality which 
would have been welcome to the people 
of Ireland. They began, but too late, 
for their tenure of Office was ended. 
That chance having been gone, I do hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary is not going to throw away his 
opportunity. It is a grand opportunity, 
the settling of this old grievance of 
years. It has nothing to do with Party 
polities, and I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on the principles of religious tolera- 
tion, on the ground that the practice of 
Ireland in the matter of education has 
been purely denominational, and on the 
ground of justice to the great public ser- 
vices rendered by a poor community to 
the Irish people, to come to some agree- 
ment with the majority of the National 
Board of Education to include the Chris- 
tian Brothers in the participation of the 
educational grants, and to remove a dis- 
ability which no British Government, be 
it Tory or Liberal, ought to allow to con- 
tinue any longer. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Mr. Speaker, in all 
quarters of the House hon. Members are 
familiar with the enormous difficulties of. 
this subject, and I am sure in all quarters 
we are glad to recognise the enlightened, 
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and statesmanlike tone, if I may say so, 
in which the noble Lord (Lord R. 
Churchill) has just spoken. As from 
time to time it has been my duty in this 
House to be the spokesman of the Na- 
tional Board, I welcome with special 
gratitude the language he has used in 
respect of that Board. If the noble 
Lord had been present during the earlier 
part of the Debate he would have heard 
hon. Members below the Gangway ad- 
mitting that the National Board had 
gone good work for Ireland, yet using 
phrases about the Commissioners which 
are incompatible not only with the recog- 
nition of their services but with any 
respect for their public spirit. I will 
imitate the hon, and learned Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Carson) in 
declining to discuss the question of de- 
nominational or undenominational ed- 
ucation. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) promised to stand 
aloof from the question, which is 
really not germane to the Bill before 
the House, but he did not keep his 
promise, and his speech was neither 
more nor less than an ultra-Protestant 
tirade against the system of education 
which, in facet, is now prevailing in Ire- 
land, and the noble Lord did good service 
in reminding the House that the system 
of education in Ireland now is not the 
system founded in 1831—a mixed literary 
and religious system—but a denomina- 
tional system. I was brought up to 
think that the foundation of that system 
was one of the most hopeful things for 
the future harmony of all classes in Ire- 
land that an English statesman ever 
devised, but we know well it has 
broken down under the stress of Irish 
National feeling and the instinets of the 
Trish people which led them to combine 
religious with secular teaching. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone is full of 
suspicions of the National Board and 
what it has done since the late Chief 
Secretary opposite set this controversy 
going. I cannot forget that no longer 
back than 1891 the hon. Member 
for Tyrone taunted the then Irish Secre- 
tary with giving a blank cheque to 
Archbishop Walsh and Archbishop 
Croke. This shows the preternatural 
suspicion which resided in the breast of 
the hon. Member, and which I hope the 
House will entirely disregard. I have 
never heard in this House a debate 
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characterised by more extravagant 
exaggeration of language. The noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill said the 
new rules which had been under the 
consideration of the National Board and 
the Executive Government were rules 
which would have introduced a system 
that would have kept alive the spirit of 
religious animosity and religious faction. 

Lorp F. HAMILTON: I only said 
that was the fear of the Protestants, not 
that they would necessarily have had 
that effect. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : What the noble 
Lord said was that the Protestants 
feared that if the rules in the spirit of 
the Lord Chief Baron’s motion were 
acted upon, the children would be taught 
from their cradles to live in a spirit of 
faction, and would grow up to hate and 
loathe one another. It has been said 
that under the present system there is no 
Parliamentary control, and the justifiea- 
tion of the Bill is that it is to enact that 
control. I cannot imagine a more unreal 
account of the matter. Look at what 
has happened in this particular case ; 
and the same thing would happen in any 
case of a similar kind where a great 
change of a fundamental rule was pro- 
posed. What has happened is that the 
Executive Government — the Lord 
Lieutenant and myself—have refused 
to accept a proposal twice made to us by 
the National Board. Does any hon. 
Member suppose—do the promoters of 
the Bill suppose—this was not done with- 
out a full sense of Parliamentary 
responsibility 2? I should like to know 
what state of mind a Chief Secretary 
would be in if in giving his decision 
upon a question of this kind he should 
entirely leave out of sight what the 
probable opinion of the House of Com- 
mons would be ? The hon. Member for 
Dublin University said it was merely a 
representative of a particular Govern- 
ment who said “aye” or “no” to these 
fundamental proposals, but the Chief 
Secretary and Lord Lieutenant of the 
day, whoever they may be—however 
representative of a particular Party—are 
also representatives of a Government 
which represents a majority in this 
House, and that represents, in its fullest 
sense, Parliamentary control. It is 
indirect, but that is all the better. At 
all events, it has the great merit of reliev- 
ing the House of Commons of what this 
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Bill endeavours to foist and intrude upon 
it—the minute consideration of all the 
rules the National Board may have 
before them. If we had assented to the 
proposals made last October and in 
January does anyone dream that our 
responsibility to the House of Commons 
would not soon have found us out ? 
Does anyone suppose any Chief Secre- 
tary or any Lord Lieutenant deciding a 
question of this kind does not have the 
wish of the House of Commons fully be- 
fore him? He may not have the wish of 
the House of Lords before him. And 
here we have one of the worst features of 
the Bill. It proposes to transfer 
to a Chamber in which there is 
not a single representative of that Party 
in Ireland which sends a majority of 
Irish Representatives to this House, and 
submit to the fiat of that non-represen- 
tative House the passing or rejection of a 
rule which has been accepted by the 
National Board, and may be demanded 
by the needs and sentiment of Ireland. 
There is a great deal to be said for the 
practice existing as to the Intermediate 
Education Act, the Judicature Act, the 
Land Act, and the English Education 
Code, which prescribes that the rules 
under those Acts shall be laid on the 
Tables of the two Houses. There is a 
great deal to be said for that as a general 
principle, and if a good way of applying 
that could be devised, and a proper ocea- 
sion could be found, I, forone, should have 
very little quarrel to begin with with such a 
proposal ; but this Billis the most unwork- 
able scheme that could have been brought 
before the House. It is unworkable at 
every point. I wish hon. Gentlemen who 
are thinking of voting for the Bill to re- 
member exactly what it is that it pre- 
scribes. No new Rule is to come into 
force until it has been passed by the 
Commissioners, submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant and approved by him, and 
been placed before a special meeting of 
the Commissioners in whose office it has 
rested a month. And then one of the 
Commissioners—nobody else—must ask 
the Lord Lieutenant to lay the Rule be- 
fore Parliament. Occasions constantly 
arise in the proceedings of the National 
Board to which the dilatory, cumbrous 
machinery contained in the Bill would be 
wholly inapplicable. And however 
much it may be desired, the Rule may be 
VOL. IX. [rourrn series. ] 
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blocked by one Commissioner petitioning 
against it. The Bill is unworkable, and 
even if less unworkable than it is, I 
should object to it on the present occa- 
sion. Why is this Bill introduced now ? 
There is no practical grievance, because 
the proposals of which you are so bitterly 
afraid have, under the existing rules, not 
received the necessary sanction of the 
Irish Government. This Bill has not 
sprung from any reasonable or well- 
founded apprehension of a practical 
grievance. It has been introduced, as 
every speech made to-day shows, to put 
a slight and affront on the National 
Board for doing what they have every 
right to do, what they were fully justified 
in doing, and what they were invited by 
the late Chief Secretary to do. It is 
quite true, as the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin says, that the proposal 
went beyond the reference of the right 


hon. Gentleman's letter of the 11th 
August. But that letter was an invita- 


tion to attain a certain end—namely, the 
inclusion of the Christian Brothers. That 
was a laudable object ; and it was a cer- 
tain method of attaining that end that he 
invited the Commissioners to consider. 
The Commissioners saw at once that the 
acceptance of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Conscience Clause would not 
attain the end in view. It was, 
therefore, no trespass or going beyond 
the fair significance of the refer- 
ence for them to cast about to find a 
rule which would attain the end the right 
lion. Gentleman had heid out to them. 
They made this proposal accordingly. 
I am afraid this Bill is not only meant 
to put a slight on the Board, but to be a 
rebuff to all the school managers in Ire- 
land of a certain religious community by 
politicians who use the, no doubt sincere, 
apprehensions of another religious com- 
munity for the purpose of a Party assault. 
The names on the back of the Bill show 
the quarter from which it comes and the 
motives that inspire it. The speeches 
made on the other side show exactly the 
same thing. For my own part, 1 am 
quite ready to consider modifications of 
the present system ; but I will not con- 
sider them in connection with a bad and 
unworkable Bill like this, and I will not 
consider them on an occasionof this kind. 
Something has been said as to the cha- 
racter of the Board—much has been said 
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on that head. It has been pointed out 
that there is no unanimity on the Board. 
That is quite true; but what does it 
show ? It does not show what the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Tyroue 
endeavoured to deduce fiom it, that if 
you hada Legislative Chamber of Catholics 
you would necessarily have an ultra denomi- 
national code. I see no reason to appre- 
hend anything, so far as my experience 
of the Board has gone. Quite the con- 
trary. The authority of the Board is 
due to the fact that it represents all 
shades of religious communions in Ire- 
land. It does not represent them per- 
feetly or directly, and they are removable 
by the Lord Lieutenant if he thinks fit. 
The confidence felt in the Board is shown 
by the reception which its working con- 
stantly meets with by its dealing with 
what, next to the Land Question, is the 
most difficult of all Irish subjects, by the 
success with which it has avoided friction 
and conducted its work in Ireland. 
I know the Board has its critics, and 
that some of them are very severe, but 
this House will judge it by the Board's 
achievements, and I do not think any- 
thing that has happened this winter need 
shake the confidence of this House in 
that Body. Everybody knows that the 
Board enjoys full consideration on the 
part of both Protestant and Roman 
Catholics, and that it secures agreement 
amongst Presbyterians, Unitarians, and 
Methodists alike. I think that a Body 
like the National Board is a hundred times 
more valuable as an administrative 
machine than a mere Department of the 
Government; it is more clastic and 
more useful, because it contains men of 
various opinions who are responsible to 
those who share their opinions. That is 
the reason why on both oceasions I have 
felt it my duty to advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to send back for further conside- 
ration the propesal made by the Board, 
I entirely concur in what has been said, 
both by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the noble Lord, in favour of having as 
many primary schools as possible brought 
within the scope of the National Board. 
Though I cannot respond to the appeal 
that has been made to me, I can certainly 
say that if inthe interval between now and 
January, 1894, when the compulsory Edu- 
sation Act comes into force, the Board ham- 
mers at—and if I ‘were a member of the 
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Board I would not despair of hammering 
at—proposals which are not open to the 
objections which can be urged against 
those now submitted to us, I am certain 
there will be no difficulty in meeting that 
which all Parties in the House admit to 
be a claim it is desirable to have met. 
In the meantime, I, for one, shall vote 
against a Bill which, if carried, would 
impose new burdens upon this House, 
which would give new and illegitimate 
power to another House, and which, of 
all things, would tend in the direction of 
that centralization which gentlemen of all 
Parties—Liberal Unionists and Conser- 
vatives, as well as ourselves—desire to 
moderate, and some of us wish to bring 
to an end, 


*Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): In the 
two or three minutes that are left to me, 
I should like to say that I do not under- 
stand that my hon, Friends in bringing 
forward this Bill desire to cast any 
slight upon the Education Board. I am 
quite prepared to endorse everything the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite has said 
as regards the administration of the 
Board in England. They have done a 
great work in the cause of education, and 
I think they have done that work ex- 
tremely well. I did not understand that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) said a single word with 
regard to the Board’s past administration, 
or that that was at all the question that 
was raised by the Bill. Nor did I under- 
stand that any charge or complaint was 
made against the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary himself. 
On the contrary, his conduct in this 
matter has been spoken of in terms of 
approval by my hon, Friends. If I may 
say so, the only complaint made against 
the right hon. Gentleman was that made 
by the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), that he bas net gone further 
than he has done and accepted the new 
rule instead of rejecting it. With regard 
to the admission to the benefits of the 
grant of all primary schools in Ireland, it 
was my duty on a former occasion to 
express the views of the then Government 
on that subject. I said distinctly that they 
thought there could be no exception 
made especially in favour of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools, and that any rule or 
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alteration that was made must apply to 
all schools alike, and not give any excep- 
tional advantage to any one. I admit 
that those who were charged with the 
responsibility of administering the 
Government of Ireland desired to find 


some plan by which the Christian 
Brothers and other schools could bring 
themselves in connection with the 


Department. As far as I was concerned 
I was quite prepared to do what I could, 
in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the Board and with- 
out departing from the fundamental 
principle of the rules, to build a bridge 
by which the Christian Brothers’ Schools 
and all other schools might be brought 


under the grant. To return to the 
Bill. I understand the right hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. J. Morley) does not take 
up the position that no change ought to 
be made. I would point out that one of 
my hon. Friends in charge of the Bill 
said he did not tie himself to a particular 
clause, and that he was willing to accept 
Amendments that would bring it into a 
form that might suit other hon. Members. 
As I understand him, the broad principle 
lhe contends for is that, before any rule is 
passed altering the fundamental conditions 
of the administration of the National 
Board’s education, there should be some 
publication of it, so that Members of this 
House might have an opportunity if they 
desired of "bringing the subject before this 
House. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman would go so far as to say that 
he would object to such a plan as that 
being adopted, and I may point out that 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexten) 
himself took up that line. 

Mr. T. M. Heaty rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, * That the Ques- 
tion be now put ;” but Mr. SPEAKER witi- 
held his assent, as it appeared to him that 
the House was prepared to come to an 
immediate decision. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 247.—( Division List, No. 16.) 


166: 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 
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REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 202.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

*Mr. A. C. CORBETT (Glasgow, 
Tradeston) : I beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. It has the approval 
of the present Home Secretary and the 
late Home Secretary, and is unanimously 
approved by all sections of the Scotch 
people. Its object is to prevent magis- 
trates from being compelled to commit 
boys and girls to prison prior to. sending 
them to reformatories. 

An hon. MEMBER: I object. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(CNo. 176.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the Chairman do re eport Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. A. C. 
Morton.) 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I understand that the President 
of the Local Government Board has 


Amendments to propose to this Bill, and 
it requires amendment if it is to werk 
properly, May I ask when he will place 
his Amendments on the Paper ? 

*Tune PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 


FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Motion to report Progress has been 


made in accordance with an arrangement 
with my hon, Friend that I should have 
an opportunity of considering the Bill. 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Would it not be better 
to deal with barbed wire as a publie 
nuisance under the Public Health Act ? 
The measure as it stands is a direct 
incentive to riot, as it empowers any one 
to abate a nuisance. 
Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : 
to be “any public authority.” 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
The Biil, as it is framed, does not extend 
to Ireland. 
Au hon. Member: Oh, yes it does, 


It ought 











763 Railway Rates and 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: The penalties 


are those provided for under an English 
Act which does not apply to Ireland. I 
would, therefore, ask the Government so 
to frame their Amendments as to capture 
our country. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
(No. 105.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

On the Motion of Mr. H. GLap- 
STONE, the following New Clauses were 
agreed to :— 

Constables employed by the Police 
Authorities on fire duty to be deemed to 
be engaged on police duty. 

Borough Police may be employed as 
fire brigade. 

Saving powers of Secretary of State. 

Amendment of local Acts. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


POLICE 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 158.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


, MOTIONS. 





SANITARY REGISTRATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Martin, Bill for the sani- 
tary registration of dwelling houses, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, asylums, work houses, factories, 
workshops, hotels, lodging houses, and other 
buildings within the United Kingdom, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Martin Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, Dr. Cameron, Dr. Farquharson, and 
Mr. Wootton Isaacson. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 240.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Acland, Bill to 
amend the Elementary Education Acts with 
respect to the age for Attendance at School, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur Acland, 
Mr. Secretary Asquith, and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 241.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill to amend the 
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brought in by Mr. Field, Colonel Nolan, Mr, 
John Redmond, and Mr. Clancy. 
Biil presented, and read first time. [Bill 242. ] 


CIVIL SERVICES (EAST INDIA) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Naoroji, Bill to provide for 
the simultaneous holding in India and the 
United Kingdom of the first examinations for 
appointments to the Civil Services of India, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Navroji, Mr, 
Schwann, Mr. Caine, and Mr, Birkmyre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 243. } 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
Address for.“ Return showing, with respect to 
the Colonies of Great Britain, the United States 
of America, and the Countries of Europe, 
whether Payment of Members of the Legisla- 
ture obtains, the amounts or scale of such Pay- 
ment, and whether it includes, or whether there 
is in addition thereto, any allowance for travel- 
ling expenses, or the privilege of free passes on 
the Railways of these Countries." —(WVr. Cony- 
beare.) 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire and report as to the cost and method 
of the publication of the Debates and Proceed- 
ings in Parliament. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, Mr. Causton, Mr. Dalziel, Sir John 
Gorst, Sir John Hibbert, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and Mr. 
Willox. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(¥r, 
Marjoribanks.) 





RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(No. 171.) 

Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday, 26th April, read, and dis- 
charged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL RATES AND 
CHARGES BiLL.—(No. 41.) 
Order for Second Reading upon 


Wednesday, 3lst May, read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES BILL. 
(No. 36.) 

Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday, 12th April, read, and dis- 
charged. 

Bill withdrawn. 

It being Six of the clock, Mr. SPEAKER 
adjourned the House without Question 
put till To-morrow. 





Public Libraries (Ireland) Act, ordered to be 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 2nd March 1893. 


Severa! Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Teynham, after the death of 
his father. 


TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS 
BILL.—(No. 21.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHetL): My Lords, this is a 
measure of a very simple character. It 
has been passed by the other House, and 
approved there by the Government. Its 
object is simply to protect the funds of 
certain Trade and Provident Societies, 
so that they shall stand in practically 
the same position as the funds 
of Trade Societies which are now 
exempt from Income Tax, so that the 
interest on funds, which are 
used mostly for providing old-age 
pensions, and altogether for provident 
purposes by way of superannuation and 
otherwise, shall be exempt in future 
from Income Tax. That is the whole 
scope and object of the Bill, and I beg 
to move that it be now read a second 
time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 
24,."—( The Lord Herschell.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [H.1.].—(No. 6.) 
Read 3° (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


AUTHORISED COMPANIES LIQUOR BILL 
[H.u.] 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 
*Tue Bisnor or CHESTER, in pre- 
senting a Bill for establishing a system 
of retail sale of intoxicating liquor by an 
authorised company, said it had been 
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thought desirable he should make a 
somewhat fuller statement than was 
usual—first, of the background of evi- 
dence and reason upon which the Bill 
rested ; and, secondly, of its provisions, 
The Bill might best be regarded as an 
attempt to carry out the first recom- 
mendation of the Special Committee of 
that House which sat in 1878 and re- 
ported in 1879 upon the subject of intem- 
perance. That recommendation was 
that legal facilities should be given for 
the local adoption of the Gothenburg and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, or of some 
modification of those schemes. He would 
remind their Lordships of the composi- 
tion of that Committee. The Duke of 
Westminster was the Chairman, and on 
the very rare occasions when he was not 
present his place was taken by Lord 
Aberdare, whose hand was also manifest 
in the drafting of the Report, and cer- 
tainly in that part of it which dealt with 
the subject-matter under consideration, 
He was privileged to say that both noble 
Lords were among the leading authors of 
the Bill which he had the honour to pre- 
sent. The time which had elapsed be- 
tween their first essays in this matter and 
the production of the present Bill 
exactly corresponded with that which 


elapsed between Sir W. Scott's 
first essay in romantic composition 
in prose and the publication 


of Waverley. Their Lordships would, 
he was sure, hail that as an omen. On that 
Committee were also Lords Morley, 
Kimberley, and Onslow, and the present 
Bishop of London, then Bishop of Exeter, 
the late Archbishops Tait, Thomson, and 
Magee, and the late Bishop of Carlisle. 
The Committee was eminently a strong 
one. It had the advantage of the best 
evidence available, and amongst others 
Mr. Chamberlain, then fresh from the 
study of the Gothenburg system in 
Sweden, and with a united and resolute 
Birmingham at his back, gave evidence. 
Birmingham at that time had resolved to 
adopt the system of municipal licensing 
in the Town Council by a majority of 46 
against 10, and by the Board of Guardians 
unanimously. There were thus 120 
gentlemen, representing 400,000 people, 
determined to carry out this system should 
legal facilities be given. He would 
pause for a moment to dwell upon the 
melancholy subject of lost opportunities 
in temperance ref&rm in connection with 
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the Report of the Lords’ Com-) Taking the rural districts of Cheshire no 


mittee of 1879. Had Mr. Bruce’s Bill of 
1871 been carried, it was calculated that, 
instead of our having 128,000 public- 
houses, we should now have less than 
40,000 ; and had Birmingham received 
the legal facilities which it desired for 
making an experiment in municipal 
licensing and municipal socialism, it 
would have disposed of the whole tem- 
perance problem. The need was now as 
sore as ever. Intemperance and its off- 
spring—pauperism, crime, insanity, and 
boundless ex penditure—were amongst us 
as fiercely as ever. Although the evils 
of intemperance met laymen at every 
point—in public, in the streets, the 
Courts of Law, and in our asylums—yet 
he ventured to say that the ministers of 
religion felt its sorrow and its conse- 
quences more keenly because they came 
face to face with it in the people's 
homes. He was not going to speak about 
the Drink Bill, as it was called, of the 
country in any exaggerated language, but 
it was a fact of which it was hardly 
possible to over-rate the significance, for 
it was estimated that nearly one-eighth of 
the wages of the working classes was 
spent upon alcoholic drink. Surely, there- 
fore, there was some room for reform and for 
a redistribution of that large expenditure, 
People spoke, and rightly, of the need of 
a Department of Labour, bat we needed 
almost more a Department of Leisure. 
The entertainment of the people question 
was, he thought, one of the most im- 
portant of the day. Again, who could 
deny that it was a matter of vital im- 
portance if it were possible, and surely it 
was possible to a great extent, to eliminate 
tue influence of liquor from our political 
system ? Beer in politics was altogether 
unlovely; and even Anti-beer was 
hot always seen at its best. 
Those who had any close’ ex- 
perience of the working of our electoral 
system must allow that anything which 
would diminish the influence of the 
licensed victuallers and of the counter- 
interest in connection with our political 
system was to be encouraged. Again, the 
growth of tied houses and of tippling houses 
was another reason why legislation should 
interpose. That system was of compara- 
tively modern creation, and we hardly 
realised how powerful the influence of 
tied houses was over the retail trade of 
tl.e country even in the country districts, 


The Bishop of Chester 


less than 868 were tied houses out of 1,629, 
and he believed the proportion was 
larger in some of our great cities—as 
large as eight out of ten. That was 
surely not what the Legislature contem- 
plated or intended. There might be 
something to be said for the tied houses 
system if some of the other wholesale 
traders had also an influence over the 
retail trade; but, whereas in licensed 
victualling all forms of refreshment 
should be represented and cultivated, it 
was beer and spirits that dominated the 
retail trade, and the consequence was, 
among other undesirable results, that ina 
large number of houses no refreshment 
but beerand spirits could be found. Inrural 
Cheshire, he believed, a large proportion 
of houses, over 700, at the present time 
sold nothing but drink. As the need was 
sore, the remedy was well-established, 
and appealed to us more strongly than it 
did in 1879. As to the history of tem- 
perance reform in Sweden, the Gothen- 
burg system came into existence in 1866, 
The name was, to a certain extent,a 
misnomer, because, although the system 
was first applied in Gothenburg, it was 
not invented there, and was certainly not 
brought to perfeetion in that place. In 
the early part of this century—for tie 
first 60 years—Scandinavia was notable 
for its drunkenness. It was spoken of as 
the. most drunken country in Europe, and 
that was due largely to the system of 
free and uncontrolled distilling of the 
native brandy, which was, and still is, to 
a great extent, the popular drink of 
the working classes in .Sweden and 
Norway. In 1811 nearly every corn- 
grower was practically a distiller. In 
1830 170,000 stills were at work in 
Sweden, and they had been reduced by 
legislation to 40,000 in 1850; and the 
temperance sentiment of the country was 
rapidly growing. In 1855 a very im- 
portant Act was passed for local option; 
and it was a local option which gave (as 
local option should give) three alterna- 
tives to the people: It allowed them to 
reduce the number of public-houses 
almost, if not quite, to zero; it allowed 
them to leave the existing system of 
private licences, cut down and controlled, 
but still in existence, and holding the 
land to a very great extent, especially 
the towns of Sweden; and it also pro- 
vided, as early as 1855, for the establish- 
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ment of what would be called by this 
Bill an authorised company. This 
legislation of 1855 did a great deal of 
good, especially in the country districts. 
In the towns, however, its operation was 
less successful, and the fact of the 
public-houses being se largely swept 
away ip country places drove those who 
were determined to have drink iuto the 
towns. That difficulty from denuding 
the country districts of public-houses 
had been felt in Sweden and Norway. 
For a long time the systems of Sweden 
and Norway did not touch beer, which 
was looked upon as a temperance drink ; 
beer and wine were left outside the 
operation of the controlling societies. 
But in the towns things got worse, and 
in 1866 the magistracy, in combination 
with the Town Council of Gothenburg, 
determined to adopt what we now call 
the Gothenburg system. The outward 
form of this system was a very simple 
one. It was a Limited Liability Company, 
pledging itself to work for the public, 
under the auspices and control of the 
publie, devoting all surplus profits after 
the payment of a moderate interest, to 
the publie welfare ; and thus, in the most 
real sense, they had a _public-house 
system from beginning to end. That 
was the outward framework of the 
Gothenburg system. What was its in- 
ward soul and spirit? It was the 
introduction of a new motive; and surely 
this was what they wished to bring to 
bear on our own system of refreshment 
for the people. The private purpose was 
dislodged, and zeal for the public good, 
operating under careful restrictions, was 
put in its place. Their Lordships were 
familiar with the advantages of a public 
system in connection with education. 
They all knew that a public school 
system of education was preferred—and 
rightly so—to a private system of educa- 
tion. Was it safer to leave this 
peculiarly perplexing and trying subject 
of the supply of alcohol to private 
arrangement, which must be continually 
gravitating towards private profit? In 
Norway and Sweden the people had 
thought it right to apply what was 
nothing iess than voluntary socialism in 
the treatment of this well-known 
difficulty. He would illustrate his 
meaning by reading a very significant 
passage from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone on May 15, 1890, in which 
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the right hon. Gentleman laid his finger 
on the centre of the difficulty. Speaking 
on the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise Duties) Bill, Mr. Gladstone 


said— 


“ At the present, as I understand it, the case 
of the Government is that the number of public- 
houses is enormous. Yes, Sir, but something 
else ought to be taken into consideration. Why 
is it that the position of the public-houses in 
this country of ours is lower than it is in any 
country in Europe? That is the result of the 
management we have followed, and the number 
does not in the slightest degree tend to mitigate 
that statement. I am one of those who see the 
utmost, incurable, radical, and profound mischief 
from what is called the publican’s monopoly, 
and not through any fault of the publican, or, 
indeed, of anyone. My firm belief is, that as 
the monopoly connected with private interests 
belongs to the trade, you will never have true 
and efficient police supervision exercised over 
the public-houses, and without that they must 
continue to hold the disparaged and unsatis- 
factory position which they do hold now, and 
have held for many generations,” 





This, he thought, touched the root of the 
evil of the present system; and as long 
as they contented themselves with 
merely reducing the number of public- 
houses, he could not but think that they 
should be leaving the sting in the wound. 
The statistics, as far as they showed 
anything, bearing on the influence of 
| the number of public-houses on the tem- 
| perance or intemperance of a district, 
were curiously conflicting. Most per- 
sons believed that a reduction in the 
uumber of public-houses was an al- 
together desirable thing ; but he pleaded 
that a further step must be taken ; and 
when they had reduced the number of 
public-houses, they must endeavour to see 
that the houses were worked for the 
public benefit and not for private 
profit, co-operating with this mysterious 
craving for aleohol which was so com- 
mon. Gothenburg had to deal with 
serious difficulties in the early years of 
the movement, such as high wages, the 
difficulties of compensation, and “ The 
Brandy League,” led by the Brandy 
King Lars Olsson Smith. But, in spite 
of all,the Gothenburg movement won its 
way, because it had the temperance sen- 
timent of the country at its back, and 
because it was based on sound principles, 
The system rapidly extended throughout 
Sweden. In 1879 it had been adopted 
by every town but one (that was 27) of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, including Stock- 





holm, which had 250,000 people, and by 
212 
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19 towns with under 5,000 population. 
Norway was looking on; and it was 
surely a strong point in favour of this 
system that Norway, which did not 
always view too favourably the lead of 
Sweden, having appointed a Commission 
to examine this question, adopted the 
system with one important difference— 
namely, that the surplus profits should 
be applied to objects not connected with 
the rates, in order to remove all suspicion 
of the trade being fostered to assist the 
rates—Norway adopted the system, and 
itran rapidly through nearly all towns with 
Licensing Authorities. There were not 
similar facilities for its adoption in the 
country districts. A short summary of 
the results was given by Mr. T. M. 
Wilson, a civil engineer, resident in 
Norway for 36 years, a gentleman inti- 
mately acquainted with the language of 
the country, and who, though starting 20 
years ago as an opponent of the Gothen- 
burg system, was now a convinced sup- 
porter of it, and one of its ablest 
champions. When the Earl of Meath 
visited Bergen not long ago he was 
struck with the admirable results of the 
system there, and he gave testimony in 
The Nineteenth Century to the value of 
Mr. Wilson's opinion, and a summary of 
the evidence given in his book on 
Local Option in Norway. This was a 
summary of what Mr. Wilson recently 
wrote to The Scotsman— 

“Control was introduced into Norway in 1871. 
Since then, practically every town that could 
form a controlling society has done so, and 
there are now 51 controlling societies. Popula- 
tion has increased 144 per cent. Consumption 
of spirituous drinks has decreased 45 per cent. 
Crime has decreased 16 per cent. Poor's 
relief per head of family, or individual 
not member of a family, has decreased 
15 per cent. The number of depositors 
in Savings Banks has increased 145 per cent. 
The value of their deposits has increased 100 
per cent. The number of Total Abstinence 
Societies and branches has increased from 30 to 
801. The adherents of Total Abstinence Societies 
have increased from 3,000 to over 100,000, The 
number of persons able te pay Income Tax and 
thereby acquire the Parliamentary franchise at 
the last General Election—two years ago—was 
just about doubled.” 

He might add that Mr. Wilson had 
recently obtained 117 opinions from 
officials in Norway on the effects of the 
system, and of these 111 were favourable, 
three doubtful, and three adverse. There 
were other testimonies. First of all, 


there was the Report conveyed by Sir F.| 
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Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Stockholm, in October, 1890. That 
Report was eminently favourable. It 
spceke not merely of statistical reductions 
in the amount of spirits consumed, the 
number of cases of delirium tremens, and 
the number of arrests for drunkenness, 
but it showed that the opinions of the 
Consuls at Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
with those of 22 Vice Consuls and the 
Chief of Police at Stockholm, an 
eminent authority, were, without excep- 
tion, favourable. Mr. Brooks, a well- 
known American, who was formerly 
Professor of Economics at Harvard, and 
who for the past five years had been 
studying social problems in Europe, had 
iately inquired into the working of the 
Gothenburg system in Sweden and Nor- 
way, and he had concluded an article on 
the subject in the Forum by recommend- 
ing it for adoption in America. In 
this article, too, Mr. Brooks quoted 
from a letter he had received from 
Dr. Gould, the expert of the Labour 
Department of the United States, 
who had also studied the system in 
operation in Sweden and Norway, and 
in that letter Dr. Gould stated that 
there was an almost unanimous opinion 
among all classes that the Gothenburg 
system, as compared with the old one, 
was an amazing improvement. “ This,” 
he adds, “is my opinion without 
qualification.” Dr. Baer, of Berlin, 
had made a_ careful comparison of 
the state of drunkenness in 14 countries, 
and he found that the improvement 
in Sweden and Norway,  tradition- 
ally given to drink as almost no other 
people, had been unequalled in any 
other country. Doubtless there were 
defects in the system. But very much 
misunderstanding was caused by the 
difficulties which sprung from unex- 
plained and incomplete statistics, es- 
pecially when the statistics related to and 
were compared with different countries 
which had different laws and usages. 
For instance, pauperism was reckoned in 
a different way in Sweden and Norway 
from other countries, and statistics on 
this point were very misleading. But 
the main difficulty in reference to the 
system in operation in Sweden and 
Norway was that beer was not placed 
under control. When the system was 
first introduced the drink of the labouring 
classes was chiefly strong native brandy, 
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but since then the consumption of beer 
had become more popular, and had in- 
creased annually from 35,000,000 litres 
in 1887 to 59,000,000 in 1891. It 
was consequently the general opinion 
that unless the use of beer was 
also brought under control the wall 
which had been erected in those 
countries against intemperance by the 
Gothenburg system would be broken 
down. One of the principal lessons to be 
learned from the experience of Scandi- 
navia in this matter was that control, if 
it was to be thoroughly effective, must be 
made as complete as possible. The 
system was spreading. In 1887 Switzer- 
land, after a careful inquiry, established 
a Federal monopoly for the whole- 
sale trade in the higher classes of 
spirits, and the Reports received at 
the Foreign Office bore testimony 
to the success of the policy, for it 
had been attended by financial success, 
great care and precaution against adul- 
teration, and a remarkable reduction in 
the amount of spirits consumed, though 
he was bound to say this, perhaps, might 
be discounted to some extent by the 
surreptitious dealings of various kinds 
which might have been going on. But 
the total result had undoubtedly been 
satisfactory. The profits derived from 
the wholesale trade in the higher classes of 
spirits in Switzerland were divided among 
the cantons on the understanding that 
10 per cent. were devoted to combating 
the evils of alcoholism, and great care 
was taken that this condition was carried 
out. In 1889 the City of Basle adopted 
the principle in regard to the retail 
trade. ‘To some extent the principle bad 
been adopted in this country in isolated 
instances. For example, it had been 
applied by Lord Wantage on his own 
property, and clergymen in Sussex and 
Warwickshire had worked village public- 
houses on this plan; but the prin- 
cipal instance was supplied by our own 
Army. The Gothenburg principle had 
been applied practically to the Army by 
the development of the regimental and 
garrison institute system, with its many 
social and moral advantages to the 
soldier. Under the term “ regimental 
and garrison institutes” were embraced, 
under one management, what existed 
previously, since about 1865 and up to 
1882, under the names of regimental 
canteen and grocery shop, recreation 
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room, and library. In every barrack 
there were rooms set apart for the “re- 
gimental institute,” which represented 
what in civil life was called a club. Its 
object was to supply the soldier with 
almost everything he might require at 
moderate prices, and to provide for his 
recreation and amusement. The insti- 
tute was divided into two branches: 
first, the refreshment department, in 
cluding the canteen for beer, the coffee- 
room for light refreshment, and the shop 
at which groceries and other articles can 
be purchased ; second, the recreation de- 
partment, which embraces reading-rooms 
(sometimes with billiard tables attached), 
libraries, skittle alleys, shooting galleries, 
theatre, &e. The institute was under 
the direct supervision and manage- 
ment of « committee of officers 
appointed by the commanding officer, 
Mr. Childers had, in fact, described the 
regimental institute as “a well-conducted 
beer-shop,” and under this system the 
funds raised by the profits derived from 
the canteen were applied in aid of other 
branches of the institute, and also in the 
support of games and sports and other 
objects of approved utility for the men 
at large. General Goodenough had 
stated— 

“The Army, in fact, without knowing it, bas 
been for nearly 30 years in the enjoyment of 
what, it is believed, is best known to the public 
as the Gothenburg system, under which the 
profits by the sale cf liquor are employed, under 
careful supervision, for the good of the com- 
munity. There is hardly any detachment 
station, however small, where the officers do 
not manage to establish a canteen for the men, 
usually as a branch from the parent institu- 
tion,” 


The system had also been introduced into 
the Regimental Regulations of the Army 
in India ; and Sir George Chesney, after 
describing the growth of the system and 
various improvements that had been in- 
troduced into the Army in previous years, 
went on to say— 


“A still further improvement has been that 
due to the initiation and persistent energy of 
the present Commander-in-Chief, Lord Roberts, 
by which all these recreation rooms have been 
brought together as one collective institution— 
the Regimental Institute. This, in fact, is now 
a comfortable, well-ordered club, managed by a 
regimental committee, of course, like everything 
else, under the orders of the commanding 
officer. The equipment of the institute com- 
prises a theatre, the parterre of which is used 
ordinarily for fencing, single-stick, &c., with a 
stage at one end for concerts and theatrical per- 
formances; a library and reading-room, a 
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billiard-rocm, and a refreshment-room, with co- 
operative store attached, in charge of a non- 
commissioned officer. The supplies from this 
are issued at a little above cost price, the profits 
going to the institute funds. Coffee, tea, aerated 
waters (made on the premises), and malt liquor 
are issued at the bar. The institute also con- 
tains a separate room for total abstainers, and 
a room for prayer meetings. The Army Tem- 
perance Society in India does very active work. 
It receives a considerable annual grant from the 
Government, and handsome subscriptions from 
the officers of the Army in India to supplement 
the funds derived from the subscriptious of its 
members, who, to the best of my recollection, 
now number about 15 per cent. of the British 
Army in India, and are steadily increasing. 
But the marked improvement in the temper- 
ance of the Army in India, among those who 
are not total abstainers, must be ascribed to the 
humanising influence of the new institutes.” 
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Total abstainers in the Army were in- 
creasing year by year, and this was very 
satisfactory, remembering that most of 
the crime committed in the Army was 
due to the evils of drink. Clearly, in 
the Army we had the proposed system 
at work among ourselves. Of course, it 
could not be perfect, because outside the 
soldiers’ quarters there were the unre- 
formed public-houses carrying on an un- 
wholesome competition. | No one could 
say that, if the outside houses were also 
reformed, it would not be better for both 
soldier and civilian. Looking at the 
cumulative effect of the evidence, and 
making full allowance for possible dis- 
count, it afforded very favourable testi- 
mony to the success of the system, and 
there was much stronger reason now than 
there was in 1879 for giving legal 
facilities for the adoption of the Gothen- 
burg system, or of some modification of it. 
Passing on to speak of the Bill itself, if 
the Bill passed it would be known 
as the Authorised Companies Act— 
a title due, with very much _ besides, 
to the skill and kindness of Lord Thring. 
The Act would be adopted on the vote 
of a simple majority of those enjoying 
the Local Government franchise, which 
would include women. A system which 
took away publie-houses might require 
a two-thirds majority, but for a system 
which simply substituted one set of 
public-houses for another and better, 
a simple majority would be enough. 
Ten voters would be able to de- 
mand a plébiscite, which would be 
taken in boroughs orin wards of boroughs, 
or in groups of parishes arranged by the 
County Councils, while there would be 
special arrangements for Londou. Any 
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10 persons qualified to vote might form 
a company whose Articles of Association 
would have to be approved by the Board 
of Trade, and one-third of the Directors 
must belong to or be nominated by the 
Local Authority, which would also 
appoint one of the two auditors. The 
business would be conducted in the full 
light of publicity, and would be open to 
the fullest criticism, which was not true 
of ordinary public-houses. In more senses 
than one the existing houses were not 
really public-houses at all ; but under this 
system, from its very framework and 
conditions, the whole matter must be 
public from beginning to end. The 
next point to which he invited their 
Lordships’ attention were the terms upon 
which the licensed vietuallers already in 
possession were to be removed. Existing 
licensed victuallers were entitled to equit- 
able consideration, and it would be a 
grievous injustice that they should be 
evicted without equitable compensation 
and consideration. As far as could be 
judged, the country had made up its 
mind that there should be no compensa- 
tion out of rates or taxes ; but still there 
was room for something in the shape of 
equitable consideration. There had been 
such long possession and such reasonable 
expectation underlying the possession of 
property on which duties were levied 
that surely we were not offering too 
liberal terms if we named a five years’ 
limit, which would practically be six, 
before which licences would not be dis- 
turbed ; and during this interval there 
would be compulsory powers on both 
sides to buy out, or insist on being 
bought out, by arbitration. Many of the 
better class of publicans would be re- 
employed by the company to conduct 
the reformed houses wuder conditions 
which would be much more wholesome 
for themselves and their families. 
The brewers who at present dominated 


the tied houses, would still have 
their wholesale trade to fall back 
upon. <A very marked difference existed 


between the position of the wholesale 
trader and that of the bond fide publican 
who was earning his livelihood in the 
retail trade, and who, if well-conducted, 
deserved all consideration at the hands of 
the public and of an authorised company 
which would be the minister and servant 
of the public. After the expiration of 
five years there would be a reduction of 
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licences to the maximum proportions of 
1 to 1,000 inhabitants in towns and 
1 to 600 in the country. All licences 
issued by Justices would be included so 
as to make the control as complete as 
possible, because it was obvious that if 
one set of public-houses was to be more 
strictly or more laxly conducted than 
another the result must be unfavourable. 
Too many private clubs were merely 
drinking clubs, and an endeavour would 
be made to bring them within the scope 
of the Bill by registration, Passing on 
to speak briefly of the financial arrange- 
ments, the company’s interest would be 
limited to 5 per cent. on the capital, and 
the surplus profits, after one-third had 
been transferred to the reserve fund, 
would be applied to some public object 
or objects not directly met by rates, such 
open spaces, public libraries and 
museums, hospitals, and the provision of 
old age pensions, or other purposes of a 
public and charitable nature. The 
reserve fund would be a security not 
only to the company itself, but also to 
the public in the event of anything going 
wrong with the company. There would 
be guarantees against the improper 
Shareholders 
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as 


inclusion as Directors or 
of any interested or unsuitable per- 
sous. The objects of the company 


were set out in a specimen Memorandum 
of Association followed by Articles of 
Association which would have to be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Board of 


Trade. The third paragraph of the 
Memorandum of Association was as 
follows :— 


“To establish, either in connection with or 
separate from premises used by them for the 
purpose of their business, tea or coffee houses, 
reading rooms, libraries, newspaper rooms, 
working men’s waiting rooms, or any other 
convenience for the amusement, recreation, or 
instruction of the customers of the company.” 
It would be agreed that while it was 
desirable provision should be made for 
those who took alcohol, it was certainly 
no less important that sufficient pro- 
vision should be made for those who 
wished to keep altogether clear of it. 
The entertainment of the people should 
rest on a dual basis, and accordingly one 
object of these companies would be not 
only to provide well-conducted public- 
houses in which alcohol was sold under 
due restrictions, but also to encourage, 
directly and indirectly, the establishment 
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of temperance cafés conducted on the 
best method. It was wished to 
establish places of entertainment 
which could be used by women and 
children, places which could be used 
with safety by those who knew their 
weakness when tempted to drink, and 
places in which clubs and societies could 
hold their meetings free from the tempta- 
tion to which their members were ex- 
posed at public-houses. He hoped that, 
if the system was adopted, it would 
work on both lines, though, of course, 
the Bill must have in view primarily, if 
not entirely, the establishment of public- 
houses in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The arrangements with regard to manage- 
ment would secure that the managers 
should have their interest based upon the 
sale of food and non-aleoholic beverages ; 
they would be partly paid by a fixed 
salary and partly by a bonus upon the 
sale of those refreshments, which, under 
the present system, were so sorely apt to 
go to the wall. No credit would be 
given, special rules would be made about 
the service, or rather non-service, of 
children and young people, special in- 
spectors would be appointed, and careful 
precautions taken against adulteration. 
Those were social details which others, 
whose judgment was better than his own, 
had thought it undesirable should be 
introduced into the Bill itself; but he 
thought it well that the public, who 
might not very easily make out the true 
drift and meaning of a Parliamentary 
Bill, should know that details 
would be provided for in the Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association. 
The Bill would appeal to temperance 
reformers of all classes, even to the most 
thorough-going teetotalers, and he might 
say that it would appeal even to the 
publicans themselves to some extent, for 
the treatment coutemplated for them was 
more liberal than might be obtained in 
other quarters. And the Bill was one 
which would readily co-operate with 
other Bills. He could not speak as one 


those 


who believed in prohibition, but, 
supposing that the option of pro- 
hibition was given, this Bill would 
work side by side with it, and 


also with any general Licensing Bill. 
These measures were surely of the most 
vital importance tothe country. They all 
knew Mr. Cobden’s famous saying, 
“The temperance question lies at the 
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root of all social and political reform ;” 
and if that were so, all attempts made in 
this direction were, in national import- 
ance, second to none. He was not blind 
to the other agencies which must be at 
work. He did not suppose for a moment 
that legislation by itself was going to 
do the whole of the work; but it 
could pioneer and prepare the way for 
those other agencies which were regarded 
by the promoters as deeper and more 
vital still. It had been said by an 
American divine that “The soul of all 
improvement was the improvement of 
the soul.” Most truae—deeply and vitally 
true ; but was it not also subordinately 
true “That the body of all improvement 
is the improvement of man’s bodily con- 
ditions ?” That was what was con- 
templated by the present Bill, which 
would help to open the path and clear 
away the difficulties which those repre- 
senting the moral and spiritual agencies 
of the country knew to be so tremendous 
at the presenttime. Though he could 
not expect all their Lordships to rise to 
the level of his own enthusiasm upon 
this subject of the entertainment of the 
people, an enthusiasm which was not the 
growth of yesterday but of nearly a 
quarter of a century, yet he hoped their 
Lordships would consider that the experi- 
ment which the Bill incorporated was 
one worthy of consideration ; that it stood 
upon even stronger ground now than it 
did in 1879, and that it deserved to have 
a firm footing found for it among those 
various agencies and experiments which 
must together work out the solution of 
our tremendous intemperance problem. 
He begged leave to present the Bill and 
to move that it be read a first time. 
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Bill for establishing a system of retail 
sale of intoxicating liquor by an 
authorised company—Presented (The 


Lord Bishop of Chester.) 
*Lorp THRING said that, after the 


exhaustive speech of the right rev. Pre- 
late, he would make but few remarks. 
The Bill steered a middle course between 
fanatical temperance and fanatical 
intemperance, avoiding the despotism of 
the one and the demoralisation of the 
other. He thought the objects of the 
Bill eminently deserved encouragement. 
It proposed to set up orderly and well- 
conducted houses—he would not say 
“ public-houses,” as that term was to so 
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many people objectionable—as places of 
entertainment, which should combine the 
best features of both coffee-tavern and 
public-house, where the artisan and 
labourer might go with his wife and 
children without reproach, and in which 
he would find no encouragement to drink 
beer, if he preferred non-ulcoholic liquors, 
but where he could get the best of 
alcoholic liquors too if he desired them, 
This was surely a subject which was 
most deserving of their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. It was not advisable for 
them to seek to narrow or restrict the 
amusements of the poorer classes. What 
they should endeavour to do was to 
refine and raise them. How could they 
do that better than by a proposal of this 
kind ? It was useless attempting to 
reach too sublime a level, for everybody 
did not desire to spend their leisure in 
museums or picture galleries. The 
general use of bicycles and tricycles had 
opened up the country to an extraordinary 
extent to the working classes, clerks, 
and artisans, and what the promoters of 
this measure desired was to secure suit- 
able entertainment everywhere for the 
people. There would be no possible 
inducement for the managers of these 
houses to force the sale of liquors. They 
would certainly be dismissed if they did 
so, or if they permitted any excess or 
disorder, or anything of an immoral 
nature to occur in the houses. In any 
town or village, where the provisions of 
the measure might be carried into effect, 
well-ordered houses of entertainment 
would be secured. He would not enter 
into further explanations at the present 
stage, but he might say their Lordships 
would find that there would be no diffi- 
culty in supplying the capital of the 
company. That would be easily raised 
at 5 per cent.; and the whole of the 
details had been fully thought out. 
The Bill, he believed, would tend far 
more than apparently more important 
measures to the improvement and to the 
comfort of the poor, and towards a 
higher standard of every-day life amongst 
our workmen and artisans. 

*Tne Duke or WESTMINSTER 
said, the Bill dealt with one of our great 
social evils ; and as it was not connected 
in any way with politics, there ought 
not to be any Party feeling introduced 
intothe matter. The proposals contained 
in the right rev. Prelate’s Bill had created 
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great interest throughout the country, 
aud the measure had derived consider- 
able support in many quarters which he 
hoped, as the Session proceeded, would 
increase and become sufficient to enable 
the Bill to _pass—the sooner the better. 
The Bill frankiy recognised that a great 
demand for alcoholic liquors existed 
in the country which was not to be 
stamped out by legislation; and, there- 
fore, the right rev. Prelate’s policy had 
been to meet the demand in that respect 
while rendering the supply as innocuous 
as it could be made. The Bill was of a 
constructive rather than of a destructive 
character, As had been pointed out, it 
was to be initiated by plébiscite and by a 
majority of the voters; and the per- 
centage which the company would obtain 
was not exorbitant, as it was not to 
exceed 5 per cent., while advantages 
would be gained by the restriction of the 
hours and days of sale and by a material 
reduction in the number of public-houses, 
Though, no doubt, shutting them up in 
many cases would entail heavy cost upon 
the promoters, tuey considered that a fair 
and just principle had been adopted in 
dealing with people who had invested 
large sums in the trade carried on at 
present on the faith that their licences 
would, according to the long-established 
custom of the country, be renewed as a 
matter of course. Before the Committee 
which sat in 1877, of which he was 
Chairman, Mr. J. B. Carnegie, who had 
been long resident in Sweden, gave 
valuable evidence as to the system estab- 
lished there ; and to quote the words of 
Lord Aberdare, the Deputy Chairman— 
“Tf the risks were considerable, so were the 
respective advantages, and when great com- 
munities deeply sensible of the crime and 
pauperism springing from the present system 
and watching with great anxiety the rapid 
growth of female intemperance constituting a 
new danger to the community, were willing at 
their own risk and hazard to take steps to 
remove those evils, it would seem somewhat 
hard that the Legislature should refuse to create 
for them the requisite machinery and to entrust 
them with the requisite powers.” 
the 
had 


of 


Sweden 


Since that time the evidence 
results in Norway and 
become infinitely stronger, and the system 
had now spread so generally throughout 
those countries that, whereas they were 
formerly perhaps the most drunken in 
Europe, they had become the most sober 
—a very satisfactory testimony to the 
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invaluable results of the Gothenburg 
system. Those results—tangible, un- 
doubted, and profitable not only to in- 
dividuals, but to the community at large 
—-ought to encourage us to initiate some 
such system inthis country ; and he was 
not aware that we were so different to 
the Seandinavians as to make that which 


had become a reality with them an 
impossibility in England. He would 
ask, therefore, that the promoters of 


this measure should be allowed to try 
the experiment as recommended by the 
Report of the Committee of 1877. Other 
schemes were in the air, one of a very 
drastic character, which would, to some 
extent, no doubt adversely affect the re- 
form they wished to see brought about in 
this matter; but it could hardly be adopted 
generally throughout the country, at all 
events for a long time. This system, on 
the contrary, while far less drastie in its 
operation as regarded the great trade 
connected with drink fairly and honestly 
carried on, would promote better 
habits among the people; and as_ it 
would do as much towards making Eng- 
land free, sober, and great, as it had done 
in Scandinavia, it certainly ought to have 
a trial. Considering the degradation 
which affected so large a portion of our 
population, if the whole question could 
be taken in hand on the lines indicated 


in this Bill, great advantages would 
result not only in the promotion of 


temperance, but in the relief of taxation 
and in the direction of local improvements, 
The Bill was entitled to general support, 
first from the general public, because it 
would not deprive them of the drink 
which many thought they ought to have ; 
secondly, from the teetotal party, because 
the public-houses would be reduced in 
number, and the licensiag power greatly 
restricted ; and, thirdly, it should, at all 
events, not meet with any great opposi- 
tion from the publicans themselves, 
because they would be fairly and honestly 
dealt with. He hoped that those among 
their Lordships who were moderate 
drinkers themselves would support the 
Bill, which he strongly recommended to 
the House. 


*Tne ArcusisHor or CANTER- 

BURY: There was nothing to be 

said in illustration or commendation 

of the scheme which th rit Trev, 

Prelate had laid bef em in\ 
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the Bill. The scheme would have the 
support of a very large mass of those 
who were most intimate with the homes 
and the habits of the poor, and who saw 
so much of the degradation and misery 
which attended intemperance. The sub- 
ject of drink was a many-sided one, and 
no method or master key had been found 
to deal with it on a very large scale, 
though alleviations and palliations had 
been discovered. Intemperance was still 
the great misery of our country, and many 
would be thankful for a scheme which 
would enable moderate people in some 
measure to have their way on the ques- 
tion. It was these moderate people who 
were in danger of being squeezed out. 
The drastic remedy was that persons 
should not be able, under any circum- 
stances, to obtain that which seemed to 
them, and which seemed to many of them, 
to be anarticle of food. This Bill came 
not to please the extremists on either 
side, and he believed there was a lerge 
body of opinion in its favour among 
moderate people throughout the country. 
He would not speak in opposition to the 
plan which the Government had placed 
before the country at this moment. The 
desire of the promoters of the Govern- 
ment Bill was that it might be in the 
power of the inhabitants of a certain are: 
by a majority of two-thirds to determine 
that there should be no public-houses, or 
only a limited number ; but while power 
would be given for carrying out those 
objects, on the other hand a majority of 
above one-third would beable to determine 
that things should remain as they were. 
The simple and earnest request of the 
promoters of this Bill was that it might 
be also rendered possible for a majority 
in any area to secure for themselves a 
moderate supply of pure beverages under 
regulated conditions so as to ensure the 
respectability of those who live by 
the trade, and the best interests 
of those who are entertained. If 
the Bill were properly worked out it 
would further contribute to many schemes 
which would be of the greatest benefit 
and would promote the happiness of the 
people. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
Kimpertey): My Lords, I wish to join 
in thanking the right rev. Prelate for 
having brought this matter before the 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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House. Your Lordships are aware that 
the Committee of which I had the 
honour to be a Member expressed the 
opinion that is was very desirable this 
experiment should be tried in order to 
see how far it would mitigate the evils 
arising from intemperance. It seems to 
me that the best mode of bringing the 
matter to a test is that the scheme 
should be embodied in a Bill. Mere vague 
statements on the subject do not enable 
us to deal with it in a satisfactory 
manner, and I am glad, therefore, that the 
right rev. Prelate has a Bill prepared to 
lay before the House, and then your 
Lordships will see what the machinery 
suggested is for carrying out the scheme, 
and whether there is in it sufficient to 
enable the experiment to be made 
successful if tried. Your Lordships will 
agree with me that it would be idle at 
this stage, as we have not seen the 
Bill, to attempt to review or 
criticise the various proposals which have 
been made. Obviously, they have been 
well-considered, but the matter is not 
one which is easy of arrangement. But 
I think it most desirable that a scheme 
of this kind, which promises, at all 
events, considerable alleviation of the 
evils of intemperance, should be laid be- 
fore Parliament and fairly considered. 
As the most rev. Prelate has said, if a 
Bill such as this should pass, it will not 
interfere with a more drastic scheme. 
Therefore, it seems to me the most 
reasonable thing that a Bill on the sub- 
ject should be brought before your Lord- 
ships’ House, and I have no doubt it 
will receive the full consideration which 
so important a subject demands, 


Bill read 1%. (No. 26.) 


HIGH SHERIFFS’ FEES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into and report 
upon the fees aud profits received by the 
High Sheriffs of counties or their Deputies 
in the execution of their office, and the 
mode in which the duties of the High 
Sheriffnow ordinarily performed bydeputy 
might best be carried out. He said that 
three years ago their Lordships had 
passed a Bill dealing with some of the 
duties of High Sheriffs and for defraying 
the cost entailed by their discharge. It 
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provided that County Councils should, 


with the coneurrence of the Lord 
Chancellor, make regulations for the 


reception of Her Majesty’s Judges, and 
that the cost so far asit was not defrayed 
by the Treasury shouid fall upon the 
county rate. Considerable difference 
of opinion was expressed as the Bill 
was passing through the House, and the 
Lord Chancellor proposed an alternative 
plan going rather deeper into the subject 
and suggesting a rather more compre- 
hensive remedy. That was, that if the 
fees now received by the Under Sheriffs 
for the discharge of the legal duties of 
the Sheriffs were taken over by the 
Treasury or by some Central Authority, 
the whole of the costs now thrown upon the 
Sheriffs might be defrayed without any 
charge upon the county rate. He him- 
self, as introducer of the Bill, had no 
preference at all for one plan over the 
other, so long as relief was afforded to 
the Sheriffs, and he would be willing to 
accept the alternative plan if, upon in- 
quiry, it should be found a preferable 
mode of dealing with the subject. Un- 
fortunately, he had not been able to obtain 
from the Under Sheriffs a statement of 
the emoluments they were now receiving, 
and he therefore proposed to obtain that 
information by means of the appointment 
of a Select Committee on the matter. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuett): My Lords, I think the 
information likely to be obtained by such 
a Committee as the noble Earl proposes 
would be very useful. The question of 


Sheriffs’ expenses is of great importance, | 


and it is desirable to deal with it in the 
best fashion possible. The proposal 
formerly was that the Sheriffs’ expenses 
in receiving the Judges should fall upon 
the County Councils, There appear to 
be considerable objections to a scheme of 
that description upon which I will not 
dwell now; but it certainly deserves 
consideration whether this question of 
Sheriffs’ fees should not be dealt with on 
a similar basis throughout the country ; 
and if it should turn out that they are 
sufficient to meet the expenses of both 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff, that would 
seem to be a better scheme than allowing 
the matter to be dealt with by the County 
Councils, and throwing the burden upon 
them, in case it turns out that the fees 
are not sufficient to discharge those 
expenses. ; 
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Moved, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the 
fees and profits received by the High Sheriffs 
of counties or their deputies in the execution of 
their office, and the mode in which the duties of 
the High Sheriff now ordinarily performed by 
deputy may be best carried out.”"—( The Earl of 
Camperdown.) 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, 
I think the Committee moved for by the 
noble Earl will be of great interest and 
importance, and I trust it will supply 
valuable information. In Ireland the 
difficulty has been growing in acute- 
ness for several years—it is not a ques- 
tion of to-day or of last year alone. I 


Crossings. 


know the great difficulties connected 
with the question; and that at this 
time of day, when the incomes of 


country gentlemen are certainly as much 
reduced in Ireland as in any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, it is an obvious 
hardship upon them, with their increased 
family claims, to impose upon them the 
necessity of putting their hands into 
their pockets. At this time they cannot 
afford it. Many of them have had to 
diminish their family expenses ; and it 
is unreasonable they should be called 
upon to make great sacrifices in order to 
enable them to perform what, after all, 
are partly the duties of the State. It is 
all very well to ask country gentlemen 
possessing thousands a year to undertake 
these duties, but it is a great hardship to 
call upon the poorer gentry in Ireland to 
perform them. It has been a matter of 
increasing difficulty, and in some counties 
requiring sometimes great pressure, to in- 
duce anyone to undertake this onerous and 
thankless task. We all know, from the 
public Press,that the difficulty has recently 
culminated in Ireland in litigation. I only 
refer to that to show that real difficulty 
exists in the matter, and that it is im- 
portant, when the noble Earl sug- 
gests names for his Committee, that he 
should take care there shall be among 
them adequate representation of Ireland, 
in order that the matter as regards that 
country may be fully investigated and 
looked into in all its aspects. 


Motion agreed to. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp LAMINGTON, in asking 


Her Majesty’s Government whether they 
would take action to obtain further 
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powers for the abolition of level crossings 
on railways, said: This question con- 
cerned both the convenience and the 
safety of the public. Great inconvenience 
was experienced at the level crossings 
over railways, particularly in these days 
when the great increase of traffic on the 
lines compelled the frequent closing of 
the gates, and delayed the trattic along 
the roads while waiting the passage of 
the trains. Further, level crossings were 
often close to the stations, which were 
generally situate on or near high roads ; 
and though shunting operations were in 
breach of the Act of 1863, they were 
often carried on over level crossings. As 
regarded the danger attendant upon them, 
in the last Report (1891) presented tothe 
House dealing with railway accidents 
Sir Courtenay Boyle said— 

“In most of the cases of level crossings which 
were brought to the notice of this Department 
by the occurrence of accidents or the complaints 
of Local Authorities and individuals the Board 
of Trade had no statutory power to compel 
provision to be made for the public safety, but 
in many instances the Railway Companies con- 
cerned have been communicated with and 
satisfactory arrangements, usually necessitating 
the construction of a foot-bridge or subway, 
have in several instances been made.” 

The Railway Clauses Act of 1863 gave 
power to the Board of Trade to insist on 
the construction of foot-bridges and sub- 
ways, but all the railways constructed 
before 1863 were exempted from the 
operation of the Act. In the Railway 
Clanses Act of 1845 (Section 48) it was 
laid down that no train must go over a 
level crossing at a speed of more than 
four miles an hour ; and although it was 
no exaggeration to say that that provision 
had become nowadays a dead letter, it 
showed that the Legislature recognised 
the danger of level crossings. In 1891 
66 people were killed at level crossings ; 
in 1890, 83 people; and in 1889, 72 
people. In the same years there were 
respectively 49, 41, and 44 cases of trains 
running through the gates at level cross- 
ings. That showed that the danger was 
not imaginary. The Board of Trade had 
from time to time insisted on adequate 
precautions being taken for the safety of 
railway passengers, and as a result only 
five passengers were killed in 1891—a 
number which compared very favourably 
with the number killed at level crossings 
in the same year. Again, what public 
excitement and sorrow were caused by 


Lord Lamington 
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the lamentable Thirsk railway accident 
last year, at which, however, only 10 
people were killed. The highways of the 
country should be kept as unobstructed 
as possible, and the public should be 
given immunity from unnecessary danger 
in the use of them. This country un- 
doubtedly was far ahead of the precautions 
taken in the United States and on the 
Continent; but the Board of Trade 
ought to have the same powers over the 
lines built previously to 1863 as it had 
over the lines built since. The great 
railways running to the North—particu- 
larly the Caledonian—had already shown 
what could be done in the required 
direction ; and in asking Government to 
promote legislation he would point out 
that, whereas the most elaborate pre- 
cautions for the safety of railway pas- 
sengers were sure to fail sometimes, an 
unfailing and positive remedy for the evil 
of level crossings was attainable. 

*THe Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
it was to be borne in mind that, in 
flat districts where level crossings 
occurred, the formation of bridges either 
above or below the road level would 
cause great inconvenience to the people 
in the district, especially to the farmers, 
in consequence of the alteration of gra- 
dient. A well-known Inspector of the 
Board of Trade (Colonel Yolland) once 
said that he should be voted a nuisance in 
some places if a general provision of the 
nature suggested were to be carried out. 
Obviously, in any road traffic, steep 
gradients were inconvenient, and the 
ruling gradient in a district had to be 
kept in view. No doubt a load which at 
present required but one horse would 
need twoif these bridges were introduced. 
Again, a large compulsory expenditure 
by a sweeping Ordinance would press 
very heavily on the railways. He urged 
this argument with diffidence, because he 
knew the Railway Companies were not 
now enjoying great popularity. But such 
an Ordinance would press hardly on some 
of the smaller companies, though in 
certain cases it might be very valuable. He 
would suggest that the Railway Com- 
panies were most anxious of their 
own accord to carry out the necessary 
improvements alluded to; and, indeed, 
as the quotation of the noble Lord from 
the Board of ‘Trade Report showed, in 
many cases they had done so already. 
That quotation showed that the Railway 
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Companies recognised the seriousness and 
importance of the matter, and the neces- 
sity of carrying out these improvements 
wherever practicable, in such a way as to 
eause the least inconvenience for the 
purpose of preventing accidents. More- 
over, it was to be remembered that the 
accidents of which statistics were given 
by the noble Lord, and which were 
much to be deplored, must be attri- 
buted in a large degree to the care- 
lessness or want of caution of those 
who used the level crossings in their 
urgent desire to get across without 
regard to the safety which was most 
earefully enjoined upon the publie by 
railway placards and other means. He 
hoped, therefore, there would not be too 
great a readiness on the part of the 
Board of Trade to issue a sweeping Order 
in the matter, while no doubt whatever 
recommendations might be made would 
receive the same attention as on former 
occasions. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, as to the 
new level crossings made since the Acts 
of 1845 and 1863, there were ample powers 
though some difficulties in the administra- 
tion of the powers and duties imposed upou 
the Board of Trade under those Acts. 
The Board of Trade was bound, when- 
ever a Bill was brought before Parlia- 
ment, to send down an officer to examine 
whether a level crossing could be made 
with safety tothe public. That duty 
was always performed, but there some- 
times arose a difference of opinion 
between the Parliamentary Committees 
and the Board of Trade. Since 1875 
up to the end of last year there were 
Bills brought before both Houses of Par- 
liament in whieh 1,259 level crossings 
were demanded. The Board of Trade 
sent down their officer, and, as the result 
of his inquiries, the Board of Trade re- 
ported that 585 only ought to be allowed. 
Parliament sometimes went against the 
recommendations of the Board of Trade. 
Seven hundred and eighty-one level 
crossings were allowed by the Railway 
Committees before whom the Bills went, 
and they became law. Thus nearly 200 
level crossings were allowed by the 
Railway Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament which the Board of Trade 
had said were dangerous and ought not 
to be allowed. He hoped a better under- 
standing between the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees and the Board of Trade would 
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arise from a recent amendment of the 
Standing Order which had been passed 
in both Houses, and which was that the 
Committees should hear the Reports 
of the officers of the Board of Trade 
and take their evidence if they ob- 
jected to the level crossings. With 
that amended Standing Order he hoped 
none of those dangerous level crossings 
would be allowed. Many of the old 
crossings had become dangerous ; for 
although they were originally in unin- 
habited places, the towns had extended 
there. The companies bad not in many 
cases power to acquire land in order to 
make bridges ; and, moreover, on account 
of the extension of the towns, it would 
be extremely expensive todo so. The 
Board of Trade did not think that legis- 
lation was required at the present 
moment. They had great confidence 
that under the new Standing Order of 
both Houses there would be a_ better 
understanding between the Committees 
and the Board of Trade, and that the 
level crossings would be given with great 
caution in the future. 


DEBTORS’ ACT. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that the following Lords be named of the 
Select Committee, namely, 


L. Chancellor. L. Watson. 

E. Dudley. L. de Vesci. 
V. Cross. 1. Monkswell. 
L. Bp. Rochester. L. Ashbourne. 
L. Balfour. L. Thring. 


— 


L. Vernon. 4. Knutsford. 


L. Kenry (2. Dunraven 
and Mountearl). 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
past Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd March 1898. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 


NEW HOSPITAL AT JERUSALEM. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will make inquiries, through 
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Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, as to the reason of the long delay 
in granting the firman applied for for the 
erection of a new Hospital for Poor Sick 
Jews on the Jaffa road, outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, for which a site has been 
purchased and £5,000 provided to begin 
the building ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would move Sir Clare Ford to use his 
best endeavours to facilitate and expedite 
the granting of the firman ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Nortiumberland, Ber- 
wick): This matter is receiving the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT BALLY- 
MENA. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
steps have been taken by the Board of 
Guardians of Ballymena Union, in con- 
nection with the scheme adopted by a 
committee of that Board, for the erection 
of houses under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts in certain divisions of the Unions ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed by the 
Local Government Board that on the 
2lst January last the Guardians had 
before them maps and particulars of the 
sites proposed for three blocks of labourers’ 
cottages in the Union, and that the plans 
were approved of by the Guardians, who 
directed their solicitors to take the 
necessary steps with a view to the adop- 
tion of the proposed scheme. 


CLAREMORRIS RAILWAY. 

* Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any progress is being made with 
the construction of the railway from 
Claremorris to Collorney, under the 
agreement made between the Treasury 
and the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company ; and if he can say when the 
line will be open for traffic ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 


The Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company state that they are negotiating 
with a contractor for the construction of 
the line, and that the plans are being re- 


Sir John Kennaway 
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vised by their engineer. The Company 
have been informed that, unless they 
give a reasonable explanation for the 
delay that has already taken place, and 
an immediate and satisfactory assurance 
that the terms of their agreement will be 
speedily carried out, steps will be taken 
to compel them to proceed. It is not 
possible at present to give a definite date 
for the opening of the line. 


Mr. JACKSON: What time has 
been allowed then ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have not 
the date here. I will let the right hon. 
Gentleman know. ? 


CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
VETERANS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can state generally what are the con- 
ditions laid down by the War Office as 
to special pensions to veterans of the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny ; what 
were the means employed to bring the 
fact of such special pensions being 
offered, and the conditions attached to 
the offer, under the notice of ihose likely 
to benefit by them ; and if he can state 
what information the War Office pos- 
sesses as to the number of similar 
veterans who are in receipt of an 
ordinary pension, and whose pension is 
wholly or partly appropriated by the 
Guardians towards their maintenance in 
workhouses ? 


*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBetit-BannerRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The conditions required 
for the grant of a pension, up to the 
number of 100 a year, are that the 
applicant should have had 10 years’ 
service, and should have a medal for 
a campaign before 1860, that he should 
be destitute, and that the pension would 
not be wholly claimed by Guardians for 
maintenance. In selecting men for the 
limited number at present available 
preference is given to those discharged 
with good character. It was not thought 
necessary to advertise these grants ; but 
the conditions were given to every 
person applying for them. There is no 
information as to the number of “ similar 
veterans” on pension who are in work- 
houses; but in 1888 it was ascertained 
that out of 63,000 pensioners only 616 
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were in workhouses in Great Britain, and 
the “ similar veterans” would probably 
constitute a much smaller number, 
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. 

SHERIFE'’S SEIZURES BY NIGHT IN 

IRELAND. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has yet completed his inquiries into the 
alleged breaches of the Law by Irish 
Sheriffs in executing Civil Bill Decrees 
between sunset and sunrise ; and, if so, 
whether he is now prepared, definitely, 
to inform the House for how many of the 
712 alleged cases he has found proof ; 
and if he will supply the particulars of 
such cases (if any), so that they may be 

inquired into and tested ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: As I explained 
some short time ago, there was an over- 
statement in the figures supplied to me 
with regard to the number of cases in the 
time of the late Government of seizures, 
or attempted seizures, under Civil Bill 
Decrees between sunset and sunrise with 
police protection. The Constabulary 
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Authorities have since carefully investi- 
gated the matter, and have now furnished | 
details of 66 actual eases. I cannot | 
undertake the responsibility of furnishing 
a Return of these cases, which might 
obviously form the basis of proceedings 
outside this House. But I shall be 
happy to permit the hon. Member to 
inspect it. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Inasmuch as 
the right hon, Gentleman made the pro- 
mise, and I went to the Irish Office on 
Monday without result, I wish to know 
whether I can see them at the House on 
I am not going to 


any particular day ? 
the Irish Office again. 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I deeply regret 
that the hon. Gentleman has been put to 
any inconvenience. The Papers shall be 
brought to the House this evening. 

Mr. A. J.BALFOUR( Manchester, E.): 
The original statement was that there 
were 712 cases; the present answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman speaks only of 66. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: So far. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
right hon, Gentleman deseribe that as an 
over-statement ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The over-state- 
ment arose from the fact that the 
authorities who prepared the Return and 
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furnished me with the figures took the 
hour named in the Sheriff's requisition as 
the hour of actual seizure. 


Mr. T.M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Are 
the authorities who supplied the informa- 
tion the same as those who always 
supplied the Leader of the Opposition 
with his information ? 

[ No answer was given. } 


EDUCATION EXAMINERS, 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, with 
reference to the appoiatment of clerks in 
the Education Department to the post of 
examiner in that Department, whether 
practical experience in official work has 
been taken to qualify a Sub-Inspector of 
Schools as an Inspector; and whether 
there is any reason why special know- 
ledge and practical experience of depart- 
mental work and requirements should not 
be taken as sufficient special qualification 
to enable a clerk to be promoted to an 
examinership ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Acianp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): Practical experience 
in the work assigned to him, together 
with other qualifications, personal and 
educational, have been held to qualify a 
Sub-Inspector of Schools for promotion to 
the Inspectorate. As I have already 
stated, there is nothing to prevent a clerk 
applying for an appointment as examiner, 
and receiving it, if he satisfies the requisite 
conditions, 


THE STATUS OF PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
there is any practical difference in the 
work of a warder and assistant warder 
in Her Majesty's local prisons ; whether 
he can inform the House of the average 
number of years it takes an assistant 
warder to rise to the post of warder ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the inequality of promotion in some 
prisons, as compared with others, some- 
times caused by the drafting of warders 
from one prison to another, as in the case 
of the Walton Gaol; and whether his 
attention was drawn to a Petition from 
the assistant warders at Walton Gaol, 
sent to him on the 2nd February, before 
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it was refused by the Commissioners on 
the 4th ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): The warder takes 
charge of a ward of prisoners and is 
responsible to the Governor for their safe 
custody, employment and discipline. In 
some cases it may happen that the 
assistant warder performs almost identical 
duties, but his normal function is, as the 
name implies, to assist, and in the absence 
of the warder to take his place. The 
answer to the second paragraph is that 
during the last five years the average 
period has been nine years. My atten- 
tion has been called to complaints on the 
subject referred to in the third paragraph. 
The matter was investigated by a 
Departmental Committee in 1891, who 
reported that they did not consider it 
advisable to alter the present system of 
promotion or to abolish the distinctions 
of rank, and the Prison Commissioners 
are of the same opinion. The Petition 
in question has now reached me, and will 
receive my careful consideration. It was 
not, in the first instance, observed that the 
Petition was addressed to the Secretary 
of State, and owing to this inadvertence 
it was dealt with by the Commissioners. 


COLCHESTER INFANTRY CAMP, 

Captain’ NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the Mili- 
tary Report upon the Infantry Camp at 
Colchester ; whether, as it is the intention of 
the Government not to confine the tenders 
to local contractors, he will place a clause 
in all the tenders fixing the minimum 
rate of wages to be paid in every class of 
work, since it can be conclusively shown 
that the work can be performed cheaper 
by local resident builders ; and will he 
state upon what grounds it is proposed 
to import strange contractors for the 
purpose ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware to what Report the hon. 
and gallant Member refers. He seems 
to be unaware of the general system on 
which contracts are made. Tenders are 
always called for from local contractors 
of repute ; but others not on the spot are 
included for the sake of securing a healthy 
competition. If local firms can do the 
work more cheaply than firms from a 
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distance, as ought to be the case, a local 
firm would naturally obtain the contract. 
Contracts provide that the contractor 
shall pay the wages current in the 
locality. If minimum rates were fixed, 
and wages rose during the contract, 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
contractor from paying less than the 
current wages. 


POCR LAW GUARDIANS’ MEETINGS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in cases in 
which the Local Government Board 
have sanctioned days for the meetings of 
Boards of Guardians which happen to 
fall upon Good Friday, Christmas Day, a 
Bank Holiday, or any day appointed for 
a public holiday, it is competent for the 
Guardians at a previous meeting to sub- 
stitute the day before or after the 
sanctioned day, without obtaining the 
further sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to such substitution ; whether 
any business transacted at a meeting held 
upon such substituted day, wichout having 
obtained such further sanction, would be 
out of order and illegal ; and whether, if 
such further sanction is essential and the 
business would be out of order and illegal, 
the Local Government Board will issue 
an Order to meet such cases ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H, 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
regulations in force as to meetings of 
Boards of Guardians empower the 
Guardians, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, to change the day 
of ordinary meeting of the Guardians. 
The proceedings at an ordinary meeting 
which is held on a substituted day with- 
out such consent would be out of order. 
It is my intention to alter the regulations 
to meet the cases referred to. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM VALLICE. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that William 
Vallice, a cabdriver, badge 6147, was 
sentenced at the City Court to one 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour, 
and his licence revoked, for wanton 
driving on the 9th inst ; and whether, 
considering that the prisoner received an 
excellent character from his employer, 
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who compensated the old man whom the 
prisoner had knocked down, and who had 
received no serious injury, and that this 
was the prisoner's first offence, he will 
consider whether some mitigation might 
be made in the sentence ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; I understand 
the facts proved to be that Vallice was 
driving at the rate of eight miles an house, 
and on the wrong side of the street. He 
knocked down an old man of 79 years 
of age, and though shouted to by the 
bystanders he made no attempt to pull 
up. I am informed by the Magistrate 
that but for Vallice’s good character his 
sentence would have been more severe. 
The compensation which the employer 
agreed to pay was regarded by him as no 
extenuation of the driver's offence, and 
had it not been paid by agreement, the 
Magistrate would have made an order 
for payment of compensation. Under 
the cireumstances, I regret that I do not 
feel justified in interfering. 

POLYNESIAN LABOUR 
LAND. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghan, 
Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state the figures for 1892 
respecting the Polynesian labour traffic to 
(Queensland, in continuation of those given 
in Return, No. 17, of Session, 1893; 
whether, in view of the lamentably 
high rate of mortality in Queensland dis- 
closed by this Return, the Secretary of 
State can take any steps not only to 
secure that the traffic itself shall be con- 
ducted with due regard to the dictates 
of humanity, but that the mortality of 
the labourers in Queensland shall be re- 
duced ; and whether, apart from this 
high mortality on the plantations, the 
Secretary of State has any reliable in- 
formation as to the humane and satis- 
factory conduct of the recruiting from 
the isiands ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The figures for 1892 have not yet been 
received, and are probably not at present 
complete ; but the Colonial Government 
will be asked to supply them as soon as 
possible. The death-rate among the 
labourers on the plantations, of rather 
over 50 per 1,000, is unquestionably 
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high. It has to be recollected, however, 
that in the islands themselves, from which 
these labourers are brought, the ordinary 
rate of mortality is also very high. The 
Secretary of State has no grounds for 
believing that the mortality on the 
plantations in Queensland is due to ill- 
treatment. I may add that, while the 
regulation of the traffic as regards the 
actual recruiting and the re-landing of 
the labourers is under the supervision of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the duty 
and responsibility of looking after the 
labourers, so long as they are in Queens- 
land, is entirely vested in the Colonial 
authorities under the powers of self- 
government granted to them. The 
Secretary of State has no reason for 
concluding that that duty has been, or 
will be, neglected. The Papers which 
will shortly be laid before Parliament 
contain much valuable and trustworthy 
information respecting the recruiting as 
now conducted; and my hon, Friend, 
after reading them, will be in a position 
to judge whether the recruiting, as now 
carried out, is being conducted in an 
humane and satisfactory manner, 


Commission. 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 

Mr. BROWN (Shropshire, Welling- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he will state the 
number of officers required to fill up the 
vacant commissions in the Volunteer 
Force ; and whether he is going to take 
any steps to provide a remedy to fill up 
these vacancies ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The deficiency in Volunteer officers, if the 
maximum establishment is taken as the 
basis for calculation, is 1,417 subalterns, 
and 260 above that rank. It must be 
remembered, however, that there exists 
a relative deficiency in privates as re- 
gards maximum establishment. It is to 
be hoped that the steps already taken 
will result in an accession of strength to 
the number of officers. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION, 

Sin ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
ou how many days the Railway Com- 
missioners sat, and how many cases they 


decided during the year 1892 ? 
2K 
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Mr. ASQUITH : During the year 


1892 the Court of the Railway and 
Canal Commission sat in Court 22 days. 
This does not include the days the Com- 
mission met to consider applications for 
approval of working agreements, and to 
prepare and consider judgments, and for 
purposes connected with this adminis- 
trative duties, nor the days upon which 
the Registrar sat to hear and decide 
interlocutory matters and inquiries as to 
damages. ‘The work before the Court 
and the cases decided will appear in the 
Annual Report for 1892, which is in 
preparation, and will shortly be laid 
before Parliament. 


WAGES IN GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, as it appears 
that the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade is to examine into the rate of 
wages to be paid to men employed by 
other Departments of the State, he will 
take care that no steps are taken calen- 
lated to diminish the employment by the 
War Office of Reserve and discharged 
soldiers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The question of wages in Government 
Departments has been remitted to the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
only for the purpose of the collection and 
collation of facts, the decisien resting 
with the Heads of the several Depart- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman may 
rest assured that I will do all in my power 
to protect the interests of Reserve and 
discharged soldiers in their claim to such 
employment as they are fitted for. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: When will 
the Report be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Labour Department will not present 
a Report on the subject, but will supply 
material to the Government on which 
they can decide. 


THE WEIGHING OF CATTLE ACT, 


Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Renfrew> 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is aware that since 
the passing of “The Weighing of Cattle 
Act, 1891,” some auctioneers are erecting 
within their cattle marts weighbridges 
with automatic dials, the smallest divi- 
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sions of which show only quarters of 
hundredweight, so that the weight of 
cattle cannot be ascertained to a pound ; 
and if he will ascertain whether In- 
spectors of Weights and Measures can 
accurately apply the test for sensitiveness 
on a dial weighbridge of which the 
smallest division marks 28 Ibs., whereas 
under No. 55 of the “ Model Regulations, 
1890,” the test is that 2 lbs. should move 
the finger of a 2-ton weighbridge ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvet a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I was not aware until I saw 
the Notice Paper of the particulars 
referred to in the first portion of the 
question of the hon. Member. — It does 
not rest with the Board of Trade to 
approve the form of weighbridge to be 
used in cattle markets, but it has been 
brought to their notice that one or two 
Inspectors have not sufficiently applied 
the test for sensitiveness under the Model 
Regulations, and the Department are in 
communication with the Inspectors on 
the subject. 


SILVER COIN AT LAGOS, 

Mr. SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he is aware that Messrs. J. H. Schrider 
and Co, applied on 15th January last to 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies for 
English silver coin for shipment to Lagos, 
and that in the reply dated 16th January 
they were referred to the African Bank- 
ing Corporation, who were the constituted 
bankers to the Lagos Government; 
whether he is aware that on 20th 
February Messrs. Schréder applied to the 
African Banking Corporation for £3,000 
in English silver for Lagos, and were re- 
fused on the plea that the Crown Agents 
can grant no further orders until the 
prohibition of the Colonial Government 
is removed; and whether he has heard 
that silver coin is very scarce at Lagos, 
and that this refusal to allow silver to be 
shipped is a hindrance to trade ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
correspondence referred to as having 
taken place in January took place in 
January, 1892, not this year. The 
correspondence referred toas having taken 
place in February took place this year. 
The African Banking Corporation applied 
tc the Crown Agents for an order for the 
£3,000, presumably required by Messrs. 
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Schréder ; but the application was re- 
fused on the grounds that the Corporation 
had just previousl# received an order for 
£26,000, and the Governor had requested 
by telegraph that that amount, which is 
very largely in excess of the usual re- 
quirements of the Colony, might be 
treated as the limit of importation for the 
present. No representation as to a 
scarcity of silver coin at Lagos has been 
received from the Governor. 

Mr. 8S. MONTAGU : Will the Under 
Secretary take into consideration the 
desirability of extending the limit ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: We have tele- 
graphed for information, and, as I have 
already stated, the Governor does not 


think it advisable to have more silver 
sent out at present, 
An hon. Member: Is the Under 


Secretary aware that the African Bank- 
ing Corporation charge a very heavy 
commission ? Cannot the merchants 
have silver direct from the Mint instead 
of through the Corporation ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The arrangement 
with the African Banking Company will 
cease very shortly, as they are going to 
withdraw from Lagos, and then some 
new arrangement will be made between 
the Government and the merchants. 


THE NAVAL MAN(CEUVRES. 

Mr. PENN (Lewisham) : I beg to ask 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty whether 
it is contemplated to hold the Naval 
Manceuvres this year on the same scale 
as before ? 
*THE SECRETARY TO 
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wortH, Laneashire, 
proposed to hold Naval Manceuvres as 
before, but the precise form they will 
assume, and therefore the scale on which 
they will be carried out, has not yet been 
decided. ; 


THE ASSESSMENT OF THE LAW 
COURTS. 
Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 


Westminster): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local -Government Board 
whether he is willing to re-consider the 
assessment of the Courts of Law in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, taking into 
consideration the fact that assessments 
on other house property in the district 
have greatly increased ? 


Clitheroe) ; It is | 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Parliament 


has expressly provided for the rating of 
the Law Courts property by the Courts 
of Justice Concentration (Site) Act, 1865. 
Section 4 provides that the lands (which 
means the lands and all that may be 
erected on the lands)— 

“ Shall continue liable to poor and other rates, 
but they shall not be assessed to any tax or rate 
on a higher rateable value than that on which 
they were assessed on January 1, 1865.” 

There are similar provisions in other 
Acts of Parliament affecting a consider- 
able amount of Government property. 


DYING, NOT DRUNK. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been drawn to the case of the late Mrs. 
Brown, whom it is reported, in spite of 
a doctor’s injunctions that she should be 
conveyed to the hospital because she was 
suffering from apoplexy, was dragged to 
the Wolverhampton Police Station by two 
policemen and locked up all night on the 
charge of being drunk and _ ineapable, 
with the results that she was found dying 
next morning and was dead by the even- 
ing; and whether there are no police 
matrons at this and other stations, whose 
duty it is to attend to women when under 
arrest ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The conduct of the 
two policemen is now under investigation 
by the Watch Committee ; in the mean- 
time, they have been suspended without 
pay. The facts appear from the evidence 
at the inquest to be as stated, except 
that there was medical evidence to show 
that the woman's removal to the police 
station could not have affected her life, 
as it is stated that she could not have 
lived in any case. There is a police 
matron attached to the station ; but by a 
most regrettable mistake she was not 
called in in this case, as both the sergeant 
and constable on reserve duty considered 
that Mrs. Brown was simply drunk and 
incapable. 


SCOTCH PROCURATORS FISCAL, 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, in view of the necessity recently 
imposed on the Government of refusing 
its sanction to a nomination to a Pro- 
curator Fiscalship of Morayshire, made 
by the Sheriff, and the consequent great 
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delay in filling the appointment, he will 
consider the advisability of amending the 
Act of 1877 so as to place the nomina- 
tions to the office of Procurator Fiscal in 
Scotland in the hands of the Secretary 
for Scotland ? 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The appointment to the 
Sheriff clerkship has been transferred by 
legislation from the Sheriff to the Crown, 
and presumably the same transference of 
appointment will take place as regards 
the Procurator Fisealship. 


THE MAXIM-NORDENFELDT COMPANY. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether his attention 
has been called to an article in the 
current number of The Investors’ Review, 
entitled, “The Maxim - Nordenfeldt 
Company,” in which it is alleged that 
permanent officials at the War Office 
and officers on active service in consider- 
able numbers, and often of high rank, 
are shareholders and Directors of this 
Company ; whether it is in accordance 
with the Rules of the Service for officers 
in its purchasing and fighting branches 
to hold a greater or smaller pecuniary 
stake in companies interested in pressing 
a particular weapon upon the Govern- 
ment, or in furnishing foreign Powers 
with the best munitions of war ; whether 
the Gardner gun has been proved to be a 
cheaper and better instrument than the 
Maxim or Nordenfeldt, and whether its 
comparative merits have been investi- 
gated and tested by the Department by 
public competitive trial or otherwise ; 
whether there is any, and what, difference 
in cost to the Revenue between the 
Maxim and Nordenfeldt guns supplied 
by the Company and those manufactured 
at Enfield ; and whether he can say if 
any, and how many, persons have been 
killed or wounded by the bursting of 
Nordenfeldt guns in any operations of 
the Service 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have seen the article in The Investors’ 
Review, which contains what is alleged 
to be a list of the shareholders in the 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt Company. I do not 
find in that list the names of any per- 
manent officials at the War Office, nor 
among the military officers named, as now 
holding shares, more than a very few 
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who are not either retired, unemployed, 
or belonging to the Reserve Forces. 
There is no rule against an officer hold- 
ing shares in any company established 
for a legitimate object ; but an official 
of the War Department—whether civil 
or military—is forbidden to hold shares 
in any company (other than a Railway 
Company or any similar company) 
which enters into a contract with the 
Department. The Gardner gun has not 
been proved te be cheaper and better 
than the Maxim or Nordenfeldt. The 
Gardner system was abandoned some 
time ago for future supplies in favour of 
other systems. “A Gardner gun of a 
modified pattern has recently been sub- 
mitted to us, and arrangements for its 
trial are now being made. No Norden- 
feldt guns have been ordered from the 
Company since 1889. The Enfield cost 
of manufacture was then considerably 
lower than the price charged by the 
Company, but as royalty was not included 
no exact comparison can be made. The 
manufacture of Maxim guns has only 
recently been taken up at Enfield, and it 
is estimated that the price, including 
royalty, will compare favourably with 
the price now paid to the Company. No 
accidents of the nature referred to have 
occurred in the land service with the 
Nordenfeldt gun. 


GLIN PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
is aware that the Glin (County Limerick) 
Petty Sessions have been frequently ad- 
journed during the past 12 months owing 
to the non-attendanece of Magistrates, 
and whether the Irish Executive will 
take the necessary steps to remedy this 
state of things ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: It appears that 
the Glin Petty Sessions are held fort- 
nightly, and that on two occasions during 
the past 12 months they fell through in 
consequence of the non-attendance of 
Magistrates. 


H.M.S. /OWE—FERROL HARBOUR. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the Squadron under 
Admiral Fairfax entered Ferrol Harbour 
with the engines going at the rate of 50 
revolutions, but that, as soon as he 
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passed the Pereira Reef, an order was 
signalled for the revolutions to be re- 
duced to 25, the result being that the 
Howe, the second ship, lost her steerage 
way and became slewed to port by the 
violence of the flood tide; if so, why 
the Board of Admiralty have issued a 
Memorandum condemning the officers of 
the Howe, seeing that in the same 
Memorandum they approve the finding 
of the Court Martial, which condemned 
the reduction of speed by the Admiral 
in the Narrows as inexpedient, as well 
as for entering the harbour on a flood 
tide; and will the Board of Admiralty, 
in addition to the Memorandum regard- 
ing charts issued on the 14th April, 1892, 
in future give instructions toCommanders- 
in-Chief and senior officers on entering 
harbours, whether at home or abroad, to 
take the assistance (as customary in the 
Mercantile Marine) of qualified pilots ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Squadron entered Ferrol Channel at 
35 revolutions of the flagship’s engines, 
which were reduced to 25 revolutions on 
nearing the harbour. The Howe did not 
lose her steerage way, nor was she 
slewed by the tide. No reason is seen 
to make any alteration in the present 
regulations relating to piloting Her 
Majesty's ships. 


H.M.S, JJOWE—REPAIRING DAMAGE. 
Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask 


the Secretary to the Admiralty if he 
van inform the House the number of 
moulds that have already been used for 
the purpose of planking the damage to 
the port side of H.M.S. Howe, and can 
he state whether the starboard side has 
been examined ; if so, how many moulds 
will be required to be used in planking 
them ; in face of the incomplete know- 
ledge of the damage to the bottom, can 
he now say whether or not there is much 
chance of saving the vessel; and, in case 
of failure, what remuneration are the 
salvors to receive beyond the value of 
the wreck ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is not known how many moulds have 
been made for planking the bottom of 
the Howe, as this work is entirely in the 
hands of the Salvage Company. The 
starboard side has been partially examined, 
but bad weather is delaying the work. 
The Salvage Company remain confident 
as to the ultimate successful salvage of 
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the Howe. Incase of failure, the salvors 
do not receive the value of the wreck, 
or any other remuneration, except in 
respect of stores that may be salved. 


HERRING BRAND FEES. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
what is the amount of the surplus col- 
lected from the herring brand fees still 
at the disposal of the Government ; 
whether the greater part of this sum has 
been drawn from the Fisheries on the 
East Coast of Scotland ; and whether a 
corresponding portion will be spent on 
the improvement of harbours on this 
coast ¢ 

Si G. TREVELYAN: § After 
taking into account the liabilities under- 
taken by the Board in respect of har- 
bours, there is no surplus left available 
at present from the herring brand fees. 
Practically the whole of these fees are 
derived from the East Coast, the West 
Coast having in the year 1891 contri- 
buted only £30, out of £4,272. Since 
1887, £18,000 has been spent on har- 
bours on the East Coast, and £9,000 on 
the West Coast. As the Western High- 
lands get a special grant for harbours 
under an Act, the whole of this money 
referred to in the question ought to be 
spent on the East Coast. 


SMALL-POX AT HALIFAX, 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether his attention 
has been called to a statement in the 
Manchester Courier of 16th February, 
that an outbreak of small-pox has 
occurred amongst the soldiers at Halifax 
Barracks ; and that, on being detected, 
the men were at once removed to the 
hospital, and that since Saturday the 
soldiers generally have been confined 
to barracks ; whether all the soldiers had 
been once or twice or more times vac- 
cinated ; and whether he is advised by 
the medical authorities that re-vaccina- 
tion is a sure protection against small- 
pox ¢ 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Five Militiamen at Halifax were 
attacked with small-pox, and were re- 
moved to civil hospitals. The troops 
were confined to barracks for three days 
after the outbreak. None of the men 
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attacked had been re-vaccinated. I 
am advised by the medical authorities 
that, in their opinion, vaccination or re- 
vaccination is amply proved by statistics 
to be a valuable preventive to small-pox, 
and when the disease does oceur it 
modifies its severity and reduces tlie 
mortality in a marked degree. 


Mr. HOPWOOD: May I. ask my 
right hon. Friend if he is prepared to 
say that vaccination is a sure protection 
against small-pox ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not an authority on small-pox and 
vaccination. I merely quote the opinions 
expressed to me by my medical advisers. 


THE ILORIN TRIBE. 
Mr. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask the 
Under State for the 
Colonies whether it is correct as reported 
that the Ilorin Tribe, after inviting 
Governor Carter, of Lagos, to visit them, 
has refused to receive him: whether 
there is any reason to think this change 
of policy is due to any action of the 
Niger Company; and whether the 
Governments of Lagos and of the Oil 
Rivers District are satisfied with the 
action of the Royal Niger Company in 
its dealings with the tribes which dwell 
on the confines of their districts 7 
Mr. S. BUXTON: 
ceived no information either in corrobora- 
tion or contradiction of the paragraph 
which has appeared in the newspapers. 
Even if any change of feeling on the 
part of the Ilorin chiefs has unfortu- 
nately occurred, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have no reason to suppose that it is 
in any way to be attributed to any action 
on the part of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
pany strongly repudiate the insinuation 
contained in the telegram; and state 
that they not only have no objection to 
the Governor’s visit, but believe that it 
will tend to confirm and = strengthen 
their influence in Ilorin, which is within 
their sphere of operations. Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
complaints from the Lagos Government 
against any proceedings of the Royal 
Niger Company in relation to the border 
tribes. The Oil Rivers District is under 
the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


Secretary of 


We have re- 
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OULART PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg te ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that a great part of the business at 
the last Petty Sessions at Oulart, in the 
County of Wexford, had to be adjourned 
owing to the attendance of only one 
Magistrate, and that a recent Petty 
Sessions at Newtownbarry, in the same 
county, had also to be adjourned for the 
same reason; and whether the Lord 
Chancellor will consider the advisability 
of appointing gentlemen in the County 
of Wexford as Magistrates who are fully 
qualified and who will give a regular 
attendance at Petty Sessions ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the facts are substantially as stated 
in the first paragraph of the question, It 
apperrs, however, that two of the 
Magistrates who usually attend the 
Oulart Petty Sessions were 11 and could 
not, therefore, be present on the oceasion, 
No doubt the Lord Chancellor will give 
the matter his attention. 


BANKRUPTCY FEES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that until 
recently an employee in the office of the 
Official Receiver, 33, Carey Street, 
claimed fees for administering oaths to 
persons calling at the office in connection 
with the business of the Department ; 
and whether the appropriation of fees by 
an employee is in accordance with the 
Rules of the Service ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am aware of 
the circumstances. The employee in 
question, who is not a permanent Civil 
Servant, but holds a position on the 
personal staff of the Official Receiver, is a 
solicitor, and as such holds a Commission 
to administer oaths in the High Court 
of Justice. The fees in question are not 
fees due to the Department or payable in 
respect of official services, but are 
personal fees, payable to such Commis- 
sioners. The practice in question has, 
however, been discontinued, the Lord 
Chancellor having made arrangements by 
which proofs of debt under the Compa- 
nies (Winding-up) Act can be sworn free 
of charge by officers of the Official 
Receiver’s Department. 
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TELEGRAPHIC DELAYS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 


master General why no information can 
be obtained from the Department in reply 
to inquiries as to the cause of delay (2 
hours 7 minutes) in the transmission of a 
telegram from Balallan, Plockton, Ross- 
shire, to London on the 2nd ultimo, and 
of a telegram from London to Balallan, 
Plockton, Ross-shire, delayed 14 hours at 
Inverness on the 4th ultimo? — 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
first telegram mentioned in the question 
is probably one which was handed in on 
the 3lst January, and not on the 2nd 
February, and was mentioned in the hon. 
Member's letter of the 2nd February, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Post 
Office. It contained 69 words and had 
to pass through six offices. Its trans- 
mission occupied one hour and seven 
minutes, not fwo hours and seven 
minutes as stated in the question, and I 
do not think that the time was unduly long. 
The second telegram was sent on the 
4th ultimo. It was addressed “ Balallan, 
Plockton, Stromeferry,” and was written 
on the same form one addressed 
“ Balallan, Stromeferry.” I ought to 
liave pointed out that there is a telegraph 
office at Piockton, but unfortunately 
this was not done. When the telegram 
reached Inverness the mistake was 
noticed and delay oceurred before the 
matter could be put right by reference to 
the hon. Member who had not paid the 
full amount for the two messages. No 
unnecessary delay has taken place in dis- 
covering the exact facts. 

*Mr. WEIR: I will place the tele- 
grams in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he will see that I am 
right, and that his statements are 
absolutely inaccurate, 


AS 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state what 
amount of the £40,000 granted last year 
under “The Highlands and Islands 
(Scotland) Works Act, 1891,” has been 
expended to date ; and whether he will 
insist upon the Department created under 
this Act spending the whole of the grant 
upon useful works before the close of the 
financial year ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: There has 
been expended up to date about £16,500, 
and the total expenditure up to the end 
of this month is estimated at about 
£24,000. Ihave explained to the House, 
in answer to previous questions, that great 
delay took place owing to the formalities 
required under the Highland and Islands 
Works Act; and that, at the point 
where several important sechemes—such, 
for instance, as Portness Harbour, and 
Carloway Road and Carloway Harbour— 
have at present ‘arrived the matter lies, 
not with the Department, but with the 
Local Authorities and the contractors 
whom they employ. 


MAGISTRATES IN ROSS AND CROMARTY. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that, upon the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ross and Cromarty, 
several persons have been appoinied to act 
as Justices of the Peace in contravention of 
the Law of Scotland ; and whether, if 
30, steps will be taken to have the names 
of these persons struck off the Roll of 
Justices of the Peace, and to promote 
the appointment of persons who per- 
manently reside in the county ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Secre- 
tary for Scotland has no voice nor re- 
sponsibility in the nomination of Justices 
of the Peace, or in their removal. But 
if the hon. Member is aware of appoint- 
ments having been illegally made, and 
will lay the facts before me in a letter, I 
will inquire into the circumstances, and, if 
necessary, communicate them to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS IN IRELAND, 
Mr. JACKSON: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
total amount outstanding of loans made 
by the Commissioners of Public Works 
(Ireland), and whether he can state the 
amount of principal, and of interest, 
separately ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The amounts 
outstanding on loans (including those 
made out of the Chureh Fund) made by 
the Commissioners of Public Works 
(Ireland) are at the present time 
approximately as follows :—Principal, 
£8,643,000 ; interest, £255,000; total, 
£8,898,000, 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Has 
any inquiry or calculation been made by 
the Treasury as to the proportion of this 
total sum which may be held to be 
irrecoverable ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say. 

Mr. SEXTON : In view of the very 
close scrutiny which is likely to be 
applied to this matter in forthcoming 
Debates I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will get the information as soon as 
possible. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Certainly. 


NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers in Her Majesty's 
Forces will be permitted while in uniform 
to wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Instructions have recently been issued— 
I hope they were in time for St. David's 
Day yesterday—enabling commanding 
officers to use their discretion with 
regard to permitting the use of national 
emblems on special days. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BOMBAY. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Bengal Jury Com- 
mission has power to report that the 
notification of Sir Charles Elliott, re- 
Strieting the right to trial by jury, be 
rescinded ; and whether, if the Com- 
mission should so report, the notification 
will be rescinded accordingly ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrEorGE 
Russe_tt, North Beds.): The Com- 
mission will have power to deal with 
the whole question, including, of 
course, the notification to which my 
hon. Friend refers. The Secretary of 
State cannot make any statement as to 
the action which will be taken on the 
Report until it has been received and 
considered, 

Mr. PAUL: May I make an appeal 
to the Secretary of State through the 
Under Secretary ? Considering the 
enormous gravity of the issue involved— 
[ Cries of “ Order !”"} 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The hon. 
Member is not putting a question. 
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Mr. PAUL: I was about to lay the 


foundation for ene. Will the Secretary 
of State consider the desirability to 
coming to an immediate decision on this 
question, which is exciting such intense 
interest and agitation throughout 
Bengal ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: It is 
obvious the Secretary of State must see 
the Report before he can come to a 
decision upon it. 


FISHING DISASTER IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that in consequence of a 
storm on Tuesday evening the fishing 
fleet north of the Moray Firth was 
scattered, some of the fishing boats 
having foundered with loss of all on 
board, and others missing ; whether the 
gunboat on the station did nothing to 
assist the fleet, and only, began to act 
after receiving telegrams from the Con- 
vener of the County of Caithness and the 
Provost of Wick; and whether he will 
explain on what grounds, when the gun- 
boat came to Wick on Sunday to assist 
in the search for the missing boats, the 
commander refused the aid of the local 
fishermen to assist him in the search ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I am informed that the 
Watchfui gunboat arrived at Cromarty 
on the 14th instant (Tuesday) passing 
several boats making for Cromarty in no 
distress. On the 18th the commanding 
officer of the Watchful received a tele- 
gram from the Provost of Wick saying 
one was missing, and he sailed imme- 
diately in search. The Watchful reached 
Wick on the 19th; fishermen came off 
and directed the commanding officer in 
which way to search. He acted on their 
directions ; but unfortunately could find 
nothing. This intelligence comes through 
the Admiralty, and is confirmed by in- 
dependent telegrams from the Fishery 
Board. 


Dr. CLARK: I beg to give notice 
that on either the Naval Estimates or 
that for the Fishery Board I shail move 
the reduction of the salary of the captain 
of the Watchful. 
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THE INVERNESS-SHIRE MAGISTRACY. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
considering that under the present system 
of nomination by the Lord Lieutenant 
there are now in Inverness-shire out of 
190 Justices of the Peace not more than 
six representing the Liberal Party, will 
the Government make such arrangements 
as will place these appointments in the 
hands of some other Body, say the County 
Council, in order to redress this great 
disparity between Parties ? 

Si G. TREVELYAN: The Lord 
Chancellor, whom I have consulted on 
the subject, was not aware of the relative 
proportion of the Political Parties on the 
Bench in Inverness-shire, but he has the 
matter under his consideration. 


*Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman at the same 
time consider the propriety of so pre- 
serving the proportion that the ratio as 
to Magistrates may represent that of the 
political opinions of the prisoners with 
whom they have to deal ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


NAVAL OFFICERS’ LEAVE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, in view of the fact that naval 
officers employed at home are allowed six 
weeks’ leave each year, while naval 
officers serving abroad are allowed two 
weeks’ leave for each year of foreign ser- 
vice, and that the latter category of naval 
officers on their return from foreign ser- 
vice are often deprived of part or of the 
whole of the accumulated leave then due 
to them, whether he is prepared to 
sanction such a change in the Regulations 
as would enable officers so deprived of 
their leave, to take itat some later time, 
instead of its being, as at present, wiped 
off altogether ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsoy, Dundee) : 
It is only in very rare cases that it is 
negessary to withheld the leave which 
has accumulated during foreign service, 
and when this happens it is for strong 
Service reasons. It is not proposed to 
alter the practice heretofore followed. 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty will consider the 
advisability of encouraging the promo- 
tion of deserving and capable warrant 
officers in the Navy from lower deck 
rank to commissioned rank in the 
superior grades of lieutenant or upwards, 
on their passing a proper test examina- 
tion, in order to give a stimulus to such 
officers, and to add to the insufficient 
inducements now held out to youths of 
superior talents and abilities to join the 
Service as blue-jackets ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Warrant 
officers are already promoted to com- 
missioned rank as chief gunners, chief 
boatswains, and chief carpenters, and 
the Regulations give power for further 
promotion in the case of officers who 
may distinguish themselves by acts of 
daring and gallantry in the Service. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Are pro- 
motions given for any other merit than 
acts of daring and gallantry ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I must ask 


for notice of that question. 


NAVAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, in 
view of the fact that first-class men of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, when they 
finish their term of service in the 
Reserve, do not at once receive their 
pension, but have to wait for it till they 
attain the age of 60, and that many of 
them die before attaining that age, and 
thus lose their pension altogether, 
whether it would not be possible, on 
such men ending their service in the 
Reserve, to give them a pension to com- 
mence then and there, and thus to add to 
the inducements to enter the Reserve? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No, Sir; 
it is not proposed to make any such 
change in the conditions of service of the 
first class of the Royal Naval Reserve. 


OFFICIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

Cartatn NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a number of 
attacks upon the Prime Minister in The 
Gibraltar Chronicle and Official 
Gazette; whether he is aware that 
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this is the official organ of the colony ; 
and whether the Colonial Office will take 
any steps to deal with the matter ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The attention of 
the Secretary of State has been called to 
the matter referred to. In an ordinary 
newspaper the paragraphs in question 
would have ealled fer no remark. But 
it is distinctly improper that Party and 
personal attacks of this nature should 
appear in a newspaper which is desig- 
nated the Official Gazette, and in which 
appear all official notifications, &c. The 
question of the continuance of The 
Gibraltar Chronicle as the medium of 
issuing public notices is under considera- 
tion. 


Lawlessness in 


LAWLESSNESS IN COUNTY CLARE. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the observations 


of Mr, Justice O’Brien at the opening of | 


the Munster Assizes on Monday last, to 
the effect that the picture which the 
Constabulary Returns made presented to 
his mind a condition of lawlessness in 
the County Clare far exceeding in 
amount that which came under his ex- 
perience in past times ; that there was 
no security for life in the County of 
Clare, and that property was not more 
secure than life ; and if, in view of this 
statement by the Judge of Assize, he 
proposes to take any steps to assert the 
supremacy of the law and to render life 
and property, secure in that part of Her 
Majesty's dominions ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that may I be permitted to ask him 
whether his attention has been called to 
that portion of Mr. Justice O'Brien's 
address in which he says that the number 
of crimes reported for the corresponding 
period of last year is slightly greater than 
the number Teported this year; and 
whether, speaking of the state of the 
county, the learned Judge said— 

“It would not be accurate to attribute it to 
any change that had been recently made affect- 
ing the admini: ‘tration of the law?” 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen's Green): May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has received 
any official Report of the observations of 
the same learned Judge at the conclusion 
of the Clare Assizes yesterday ; and, if 
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not, whether his attention has been called 
to the report of the observations as they 
appear in The Daily News of to-day ? 

Mr. SEXTON: With regard to the 
Jast question, I will ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether the speech delivered 
previous day by Mr. Justice 
was in any sense a judicial 
utterance, a charge to the Grand Jury or 
to the Petty Jury, or whether it was a 
general publie speech from the Bench ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: In reference to 
the remarks of Mr, Justice O’Brien 
yesterday, I have only had an opportu- 
nity of reading one very short report of 
them, and I should say that, judging from 
that report, whatever else it was, it was 
not a judicial utterance. I will take 
means to. get an authentic Report, and 
will go through it. In reference to the 
question on the Paper, my attention was 
of course drawn to the remarks of Mr, 
Justice O'Brien in charging the Grand 
Jury. The first report I saw was a 
report in The Times newspaper, and a 
garbled report. The learned Judge did 
qualify his words as my hon, Friend the 
Member for Clare has just read to the 
House. He said that— 

* The number of recorded cases is slightly less 
than that of the corresponding period of last 
year, 

So far as my information leads me to 
know, the total crime is distributed nearly 
equally over the whole period of the 
year. The late Government were in 
Office till the middle of August ; the 
present Government came in on 22nd 


August. The learned Judge did not 
attribute the condition of the crime to 


any change that has recently been made. 
Now, Sir, it will perhaps save the time 
of the House if in answer to this question 
I make a somewhat long statement. This 
is not the first time within the last two 
or three years that the Judges in charging 
the Grand Juries in County Clare have 
had oceasion to make remarks on the 
unfortunate condition of affairs in that 
county. At the Summer Assizes in July, 
1892, Mr. Justice O’Brien made some 
strong references to the state of the 
county, and amongst other things he 
said— 

“Unhappily, the County of Clare retains ,its 
bad eminence or pre-eminence in Ireland, and, 
though the latest to receive, it has been the 
longest to retain, the dangerous oy errr and 
evil influences which have existed for some time 
in the country.” 
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He remarks upon the increase of intimi- 
dation, especially in the form of threaten- 
ing letters, and also on the prevalence of 
incendiary fires. Atthe previous Spring 
Assizes in March, 1892, Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon reported the continued bad 
state of County Clare, there being an in- 
crease in the number of specially reported 
eases. At the Spring Assizes in March, 
1891, Lord Chief Justice O’Brien re- 
marked that the Calendar before him 
presented a melancholy picture of crime. 
He found that crime had not diminished, 
and that in several classes of crime there 
had been, unhappily, a sensible increase. 
This was the first occasion on which 
Judges have commented = on _ the 
state of the county. In reference to the 
remarks of Mr. Justice O’Brien the other 
day, and his allegation that there was a 
condition of lawlessness in the County of 
Clare far exceeding in amount that which 
came under his experience in times past, 
it is hardly borne out by the facts. One 
hundred and seventeen were 
specially reported since the Spring of 
1892 as against 124 cases in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year— 
that is to say, a reduction of seven cases 
since the previous Spring Assize. There 
has been a decrease not only in the num- 
ber of cases, but also in the more serious 
classes of crime. At the Spring Assize 
of 1892 there was no murder case as 
against two in 1891. There were 13 
eases of arson at the last Spring 
Assizes against 9 this year, and 13 
cases of cattle maiming against 5— 
a decrease under each head. In minor 
offences the number was 2,338 as 
against 2,439, a decrease of 101 cases. 
The state of the county, bad as it is, is 
not so bad, if we may judge from these 
Reports, as when the late Government 
last reduced the police force and reveked 
the Proclamation under the Crimes Act. 
Iam extremely unwilling to give any- 
thing like a recriminatory character to 
so serious a subject, but Iam bound to 
say so much of the comparative part of 
the learned Judge’s remarks. I am fully 
alive, as the House hardly needs to be 
assured, to the hateful demoralisation 
that prevails now, as it has for years 
past prevailed, in some portions of the 
County of Clare. In answer to the last 
portion of the hon. Gentleman's question, 
I have only to say that I have had fre- 
quent and direct communication with the 


cases 
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responsible officers on the spot, more 
than one important change in police 
administration has been made, and no 
effort is being spared to reduce the pre- 
sent state of demoralisation and lawless- 
ness. The hon. Member and the House 
will understand that it would not be 
convenient or conformable with practice 
to state more particularly the special 
measures under consideration. I may 
suy, however, that probably among them 
will be the restoration of the extra police 
force which the late Government thought 
it right, perhaps prematurely, to with- 
draw last year. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): Will the. right hon. Gentleman 
tellus whether Mr. Justice O’Brien did 
or did not state that the lives and pro- 
perty of Her Majesty’s subjects in County 
Clare are not safe? Are we to under- 
stand that that is accurate or inaccurate, 
as a matter of fact 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think it is true 
that life and property in the County of 
Clare are not so safe, unfortunately, as in 
most other parts of Ireland and in 
England ; but, as the hon. Member well 
knows, the explanation is to be found in 
the social circumstances of the last few 
years. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
ask whether, in referring to the statement 
of the learned Judge as not judicial, the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to impugn 
its accuracy ? 


[ No answer was given. } 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will be good enough to explain in 
what respect the subsequent Report of 
the learned Judge’s remarks differs from 
the report in The Times, which he in- 
formed the House was garbled ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Surely the hone 
Gentleman has noticed that The Times 
omitted that portion which entirely 
relieved the present change of adminis- 
stration from responsibility. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is not County 
Clare the county in which Head Con- 
stable Michael O'Halloran, with the 
approval of the present Leader of the 
Opposition when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, gave a £10 note to an alleged 
member of a secret society with a view to 
get up an outrage ? 
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Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
May I ask in how many of the 117 re- 
ported cases the offender have been 
brought to conviction ? 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will be good enough to give 
the figures with reference to the number 
of convictions in previous years? I think 
he will find that the average is about the 
same. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not by me 
the figures of previous years, and it would 
be travelling rather wide on the present 
question to give them; but I am quite 
prepared, if any hon. Member will put a 
question to me, to state what they were. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In reference 
to the statement made by Mr. Justice 
O’Brien that life and property are insecure 
in County Kerry, is it not the fact that 
during the last year no life has been lost 
by violence in County Clare, and that, 
so far from property being insecure, rents 
are generally well paid in County Clare, 
and no attacks have been made upon pro- 
perty ; and whether it was not a well- 
known fact that crime and disturbance 
in the County of Clare was on a much 
larger scale when the right hon. Gentle- 
man who now leads the Opposition held 
the office of Chief Secretary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 1 can only say that 
the hon. Gentleman is quite right in the 
implication that the crime in County 
Clare is not at present marked by any 
agrarian features. It is not agrarian 
crime. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
always bear in mind, with reference to 
questions such as that put by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, that the 
people of the County of Clare are strongly 
opposed to the Party of the hon. Gen- 
tleman ? 

’*Mr. SPEAKER: That is hardly a 
fair question to put. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : I will put it in 
another form, Mr. Speaker. I will ask 
whether it is not the fact that systematic 
attempts have been made to blacken the 
character of the people of this county ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim,S.): As 
the right hon. Gentleman is contem- 
plating the restoration of the extra police 
force, will he take into his consideration 
the necessity of restoring the provisions 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will show me that that Act puts 
down crime in Clare, I will consider the 
necessity of its restoration. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
will consult the officials responsible for 
the good order of the county ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Reports of 
the County Inspectors are confidential, 
and I have no intention of communicating 
them to the hon. Member or to anybody 
else. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : That is not my 
question. I think that the right hon, 
Gentleman misinterpreted the purview of 
the question. I asked him whether he 
would consult the constabulary officials 
and Resident Magistrates of Clare with 
a view to putting into force again the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act ? Will he 
get their opinion as to what the effect of 
that would be in securing the peace of the 
county ? 

Mr. SEXTON: As to the question 
of the efficiency or inefficiency of the law 
in County Clare, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to take a better test— 
namely, the constabulary and judicial 
records. I would ask whether there is 
any assumption to be gained from those 
records that the Coercion Act has either 
increased the proportion of — indict- 
ments to crime or the proportion of con- 
victions to indictments ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that I 
h ve shown that the operation of the 
Crimes Act in Clare did not materially 
increase the number of convictions, and 
that the Four Courts of Secret Inquiry 
proved completely ineperative. No single 
person was by them made amenable to 
the law. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In connection 
with what has taken place now,I desire to 
give notice that, should any attempt be 
made to place this county under the 
Coercion Act, I shall oppose it as 
strongly as I can. 


CLASSIFICATION IN HER MAJESTY'S 
DOCKYARDsS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether he is 
now able to state the decision of the 
Board of Admiralty with respect to the 
system of classification in Her Majesty's 
Dockyards ? 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : 
As I stated in my reply to the hon. Member 
for Devonport on the 2nd February, the 
matter is receiving the very careful con- 
sideration of the Admiralty, and it is 
hoped a statement may be made at an 
early date. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
ALDERNEY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that there is no direct 
mail communication between England 
aud Alderney, which is a_ military 
station, and is the nearest of the Channel 
Islands to both England and France ; 
whether it is true that a letter posted in 
London after 9 p.m. on a Monday would 
only be delivered in Alderney on the 
following Saturday, the distance by sea 
being 49 miles from the island to Port- 
land; whether the Deputy Inspector 
General of Mails, about 18 months ago, 
informed a deputation on the subject 
that “the best would be done to secure 
for the people of Alderney a direct mail 
service to England”; and whether, in 
view of the fact that British mailboats 
daily pass and repass the island without 
stopping to deliver mails, anything has 
been or is about to be done in fulfilment 
of that undertaking ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: This subject has 
received careful consideration, but no 
arrangement is practicable for affording 
a direct mail England and 
Alderney. A letter posted in time for 
the night mail from London of Monday 
would be delivered at Alderney on 
Tuesday. If posted too late for Mon- 
day’s mail, it would be despatched to 
Guernsey on Tuesday night, and would 
now be delivered at Alderney on Satur- 
day, the postal service to Alderney 
during the winter being on Tues- 
days and Saturdays.. The deputation 
referred to were informed that the 
Department would be glad to arrange a 
better service within the limit of the 
present expenditure, which is very large 
as compared with the revenue from the 
letters, but no expectation was held out 
of a direct service with England. The 
matter shall not be lost sight of. 


between 
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HEMP DRUGS IN BENGAL. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if the Secretary of State for India 
will instruct the Government of India to 
create a Commission of Experts to inquire 
into, and report upon, the cultivation of, 
and trade in, all preparations of hemp 
drugs in Bengal, the effect of their con- 
sumption upon the social and moral 
condition of the people, and the desir- 
ability of prohibiting its growth and 
sale ; such Commission also to invite 
written Reports on the same from all 
Commissioners in the other Provinces of 
British India ; and that the Commission 
shall be partly composed of non-official 
natives of India ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State proposes to request 
the Viceroy to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the cultivation and trade in 
hemp drugs, and he will be glad if the 
result of their inquiry is to show that 
further restrictions can be placed upon 
the sale and consumption of these drugs. 
The Commission will be composed, in 
part, of non-official natives of India. 
The Secretary of State will give instruc- 
tions to ensure that the inquiry shall be 
as thorough and complete as possible ; 
but he does not consider it desirable to 
interfere with the discretion of the Com- 
mission as to the methods of procedure 
which they may think best to adopt. 

Mr. CAINE: In consequence of the 
answer given, I beg to give notice, on 
behalf of the Member for North Man- 
chester (Mr. Schwann), that he will not 
move the Resolution which stands first 
on the Order Book for to-morrow. ‘That 
will facilitate the discussion of the ques- 
tion of railway rates. ’ 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Will the question of opium be 
considered by the Commission ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: No; 
the subject, hewever, is receiving the 
attention of the Secretary of State. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he will ask the Embassy at Brussels to 
report upon the recent Referendum vote 
upon universal suffrage, the methods by 
which it was)taken, and its cost ; and if he 
will issue the Report as a Foreign Office 
Paper ? 
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*Sir E. GREY: The Report will be 


called for and laid on the Table as a 
Parliamentary Paper. 


Baltimore 





GLANDEBRS AND FARCY IN LONDON. 

Mr. EDWARD H. BAYLEY (Cam- 
berwell, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether, in 
view of the alarming increase of glanders 
and farey in London, upwards of 2,000 
cares having occurred in 1892, being 90 
per cent. of the cases in the country 
generally, and the fact that glanders and 
farey are contagious as regards human 
beings as well as horses, he will take 
measures to stamp out the disease by 
means of a system of inspection of stables 
and compulsory slaughter of infected 
horses, with or without compensation of 
owners ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): As the hon. 
Member is aware, I issued an Order deal- 
ing generally with the subject of glanders 
Under that 
Order vigorous measures are being taken 
by the London County Council, assisted 
by the police, to ensure notification, 
slaughter, destruction of ecarcases, and 
the prevention of the spread of the 
disease, and I am happy to say that the 
number of outbreaks recorded since the 
commencement of the present year is less 
than in the corresponding period of 1892. 
There is no cause whatever for alarm on 
the subject, but I am carefully watching 
the operation of the new Order with a 
view to determine whether any further 
action on my part is necessary. 


and farey in September last. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL. 
Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE 
E.): I beg to ask the 
Government 


(Somerset, 
President of the Local 
Board whether he proposes to take the 
Second Reading of the Registration of 
Electors (Amendment) Bill before 
Easter ; and whether his intention still 
is to ask the House to refer a measure 
which contains important clauses, altering 
the Parliamentary franchise, to a Grand 
Committee ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My answer 
to both questions is in the affirmative. 


{COMMONS} 
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PENSIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, before the 
Second Reading of the Government of 
Ireland Bill, he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the Regulations as to 
gratuities and pensions for Civil 
servants, and the Regulations as to 
gratuities and pensions for the Royal 
{rish Constabulary and Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, which are at present 
omitted from the 5th and 6th Schedules 
of the Bill ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope to be 
able to place these Papers on the Table 
of the House before the Second Reading 
of the Government of Ireland Bill. 


THE ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY, 

Captain’ BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield) : I beg to ask the Seeretary of 
State for War how meny discharges 
have taken place from the Enfield Small 
Arms Factory during the last month; 
and whether it is contemplated making 
any further reductions in the number of 
hands employed ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Sixty-one men have been 
discharged from the Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield during February ; and it is 
feared further reduction in the amount of 
labour will have to be made, not only in 
Enfield, but in other Government estab- 
lishments, 


BALTIMORE RAILWAY PIER. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (for Mr. Frero, 
Dublin, St. Patrick) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Congested 
Districts Board (Ireland) have — had 
under consideration any scheme for the 
erection of a suitable pier in connection 
with the Baltimore Railway ; and, if so, 
whether they have come to any de- 
cision on the matter; and whether any 
surplus remains of the sum granted by 
the Treasury for the construction of the 
Baltimore Extension Railway ; and, if 
so, whether he will take steps to secure 
that such surplus shall be used to aid in 
the erection of the pier ? 
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Sr J. T. HIBBERT: The Chief 
Secretary informs me that the Congested 
Districts Board have had under cousider- 
ation a proposal for the extension of the 
pier at Baltimore in connection with the 
railway, but have not yet come to any 
decision on the matter. I am informed 
that there is no surplus under the Light 
Railways Act of 1889, and, even if there 
were, it would not be applicable to the 
erection of a pier. 


NON-AGRARIAN OFFENCES IN CLARE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : ] 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what was the 
number of the non-agrarian offences 
committed in the County of Clare for 
the quarter ending the 3ist December, 
1892 ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General reports that the number of non- 
agrarian outrages reported in Clare for 
the three months ended December 31, 
1892, was 30, of which nine were 
threatening notices, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that large tracts 
of County Clare have been, by the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal in Ireland, 
excluded from the operations of the 
Land Act, and that it is in regard to this 
that the troubles arise ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


PORTNESS HARBOUR, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made into the dangerous condition of the 
harbour at Portness, Island of Lewis, 
and take steps to have the alterations 
pushed forward more speedily than 
hitherto ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The faults 
of the Portness Harbour are its tendency 
to silt up and the difficulty of entering 
during rough weather. The Treasury 
under the late Government sanctioned 
£15,000 to build a breakwater and 
remedy these defects. For six months 
the Harbour Trustees have been trying in 
vain to find a contractor to take up the 
work. Now their engineer recommends 
that it should be carried out by’ daily 
labour, and the matter is under the con- 
sideration of the Trustees. 
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THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the 
Report of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 


*Mr.J. MORLEY : The Report of the 
Commission was officially submitted by 
the Commissioners to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on Saturday last. The printers 
have promised to complete the printing 
of the evidence within the next few days, 
and, upon its receipt, steps will forthwith 
be taken to lay both the Report and 
evidence on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. BARTLEY : May we rely upon 


© 


having it early next week ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I should think so. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I wish to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he will lay on the 
Table of the House the Circular which 
he proposes to issue to the County and 
Burgh Committees in Scotland, in re- 
gard to secondary education ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Cir- 
cular shall be laid on the Table of the 
House. It will be despatched to the 
Committees at latest to-morrow. 


THE CARRIAGE 
TO HAWICK. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick, 
&e.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the action of the 
London and North-Western and North 
British Railway Companies, with refer- 
ence to the rates for the carriage of milk 
from Plumpton Station to Hawick, 
whereby the charges have been raised 
from ld. per gallon to 10}d. per gallon, 
being a figure 23d. per gallon in excess 
of the price of the milk, and so exorbi- 
tant as to threaten the immediate stop- 
page of the milk supply of Hawick from 
Plumpton and district ; and whether he 
will make such representations to the 
Railway Companies as will bring about 
the abandonment of the new and oppres- 
sive charges and the resumption of the 
former rate ? 


RATES FOR OF MILK 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I have been in 
communication with the London and 
North-Western Railway Company on the 
subject referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. There can be no doubt that this 
extraordinary charge was made, but I am 
happy to be able to state that a rate of 
ld. per gallon has now been adopted for 
the traffic in milk from Plumpton to 
Hawick, which will be applied retrospec- 
tively to the traffic that has been passing 
latterly. 


CAPTAIN HASTINGS AND THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
Mr.HANBURY (Preston): I beg toask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty what prece- 
dents exist for the entire reversal by the 
Admiralty of the decisions of duly-con- 
stituted Courts Martial; whether a 
prisoner, who has been fully acquitted 
after formal trial by a Court Martial, is 
liable to be informally re-tried and con- 
demned on the same charge by the Lords 
Commissioners ; whether the Court 
which tried and acquitted Captain Hast- 
ings attributed the aecident wholly to 
the imperfection of the Admiralty Chart; 
and whether the Board of Admiralty 
alleged that the Cireular Letter of April 
14, 1892, and the instructions given in 
Notes on Navigation, ed. 1892, to which 
they referred in their recent Minute, were 
not within the knowledge of the Court 
Martial when they gave their verdict ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In answer to my hon, Friend’s first and 
second questions, there are precedents 
for the course taken by the Admiralty, 
notably that of the acquittal, in 1862, of 
Captain Sotheby for the loss of the Con- 
queror, and his subsequent censure by 
Minute of the Board. While not accept- 
ing the description in these questious of 
the action taken by the present Board, 
they are satisfied that what they have 
done has been perfectly regular, as well 
as just. To the third question I have to 
answer Yes; it is so stated in the Ad- 
miralty Minute. The Board of Admi- 
ralty allege nothing of the kind stated 
in the fourth question. They simply 
take the opportunity to call the attention 
of the Fleet to the Circular Letter, and to 
the instructions, with a view to doing all 
in the power of the Admiralty to avert 
further mishaps. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
Admiralty Minute when the Navy Esti- 
mates are under discussion. 


PROMOTIONS FROM THE RANKS, 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War 
what is the total amount paid to soldiers 
risen from the ranks for outfit allowances 
during the last 10 years; in how many 
eases during that period has the option 
of earlier promotion to commissioned 
rank, on condition of foregoing the outfit 
allowance, been offered before the outfit 
allowance for the year had been 
exhausted ; how many men risen from 
the ranks have been promoted to com- 
missioned rank during that period with 
or without the grant of outfit allowances 
respectively ; and, how many of those so 
promoted without outfit allowance be- 
longed to the same class of society as 
those who attained commissions by 
examination ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
As regards the actual amount paid as 
outfit allowance to soldiers risen from 
the ranks during the last 10 years, | 
shall be happy to give the hon. Member 
a Return if he will move for it, and also 
of the total number promoted from the 
ranks, Since the practice commenced in 
1886 of promoting warrant or non- 
commissioned officers without the outfit 
allowance, it has been customary, on 
noting a candidate, to ascertain, without 
reference to the number of allowances 
unappropriated at the time, if he would 
be willing to forego the allowance in 
order that his promotion might not be 
delayed. The outfit allowance is given 
as a matter of course in every case of 
promotion to a commission as riding- 
master or quartermaster, or as district 
officer of Artillery, or officer of the coast 
battalion of Engineers. It is only in the 
cases of promotion to commissions in the 
Cavalry or Infantry that the question of 
foregoing the outfit allowance can arise. 
Out of 197 such promotions during the 
last 10 years, 117 have had the allow- 
ance and 80 have not. No inquiry as to 
the social status of a candidate is made 
beyond the fact that a commandingofficer is 
bound to satisfy himself that the candi- 
date is in all respects qualified for the 





position of a commissioned officer. 
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RAILWAY RATES IN IRELAND. 

CoroneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
Midland and Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland has lately raised 
some of its-charges for freight from 20 to 
120 per cent.; if the principal distiller 
in Galway is now for the first time pre- 
paring to send his goods by sea owing to 
the high railway rates; and if Galway 
buyers are now being deterred by the 
rates from purchasing agricultural pro- 
duce in Ballinasloe ; and if he will bring 
in a Bill to regulate excessive freights 
by Railway Companies holding a 
monopoly of the inland carrying trade ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
several complaints of the rates charged 
by the Midland and Great Western Rail- 
way Company of Ireland, and I am in 
communication with the Company, 
through the Railway Association, on the 
subject. I am not able to say what 
action it will be necessary for me to take 
until I see the result of the negotiations 
which are now being daily conducted. I 
have no information on the second 
portion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s question. 


CotoneL NOLAN asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman could say when he 
would be likely to know what action 
could be taken—in a week or a month ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will address to me a 
specific complaint, I will, in a very short 
time, give him a specific answer; but I 
cannot say what action will be taken on 
the general complaint as to railway 
rates. ‘The Companies must be allowed 
time for revision. 


CoLtoneEL NOLAN said he had named 
the railway and the percentage of rise. 
He had obtained his information from a 
meeting of traders. They wanted some 
specific answer to their complaint. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said that if the 
hon. and gallant Member would give 
any specific instance of goods carried by 
the railway in question at advanced 
rates, he would ask the Company to 
explain the increase. He could not do 
it on a general statement. 


VOL. IX. [rovrrn serrgs.] 
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SCREENING OF SIDE-LIGHTS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has now 
received a document, dated 31st January, 
1893, signed by 143 Trinity House pilots 
of the Port of London, protesting against 
the new system of so screening ships’ 
side-lights as to make them squint across 
the ship’s bow, as being misleading and 
dangerous ; whether he has received a 
letter, dated 14th February, 1893, from 
the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ 
Association, objecting to the new 
system, and urging the suspension of the 
Order in Council until the concurrence of 
Foreign Powers has been obtained ; 
whether he has received a communica- 
tion, also objecting to the new system, 
from the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom; whether he is aware 
of the consensus of opinion adverse 
to the new system expressed by the 
organs in the Press of the shipping 
interests ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he still adheres to his 
determination not to re-consider or sus- 
pend the operation of the Order in 
Council whereby the new system is im- 
posed 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
the communications from the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association and the 
Chamber of Shipping, together with 
what purports to be a copy of the doen- 
ment signed by the pilots. I cannot 
undertake to estimate the extent of Press 
opinions in the matters I have seen 
expressions of opinion both for and 
against the Order. As already explained 
by me, in answer to previous questions, 
the Order in Council makes no new 
regulation, but interprets existing 
regulations framed in the interests of 
safe navigation, and there is no sufficient 
reason for suspending its operation. 
The instructions as to screening of side- 
lights was issued on the 14th August, 
1889, since which date it has been 
generally adopted throughout the British 
Mercantile Marine. The Order in 
Council explaining the rule was passed 
in the interest of British shipowners. 


THE “WARSPITE” COURT MARTIAL, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has any objection to lay on 


2L 
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the Table of the House the Minutes of 
the proceedings of the Warspite court 
martial, together with any Admiralty 
Minute thereon ? 

*Srr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: It has not been customary, un- 
less in exceptional cases, to lay the Minutes 
of courts martial on the Table; and 
unless there is a general desire on the 
part of Members, the usual course will be 
followed. 


THE NEW COINAGE. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will arrange that samples of 
the new coins shall be on sale to Members 
at the Post Office before the Coinage 
Vote in the Supplementary Estimates 
comes on ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, 
Derby) : I shall see whether arrange- 
ments can be made to that effect. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL FOR SCOTLAND. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether it 
was decided by a Treasury Minute seven 
years ago to abolish the office of Sur- 
veyor General for Scotland ; and, if so, 
whether he will state to the House the 
contents of that Minute ¢ 


Mr. A. MORLEY: There is no 
Treasury Minute on the subject. But in 
a letter dated the 29th January, 1886, 
the Treasury concurred ina proposal made 
by the then Postmaster General that on 
the retirement of the present Surveyor 
General the title should be abolished and 
that of Secretary revived. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
give notice that I shall call attention to 
this matter at an early date. 


PUBLICANS’ LICENCES. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Probate Duty on the value 
of a publican’s licence has hitherto been 
calculated on the full term cf his tenure ; 
and, if so, whether, in view of the legis- 
lation which he proposes, and of his state- 
ment that licences are annually terminable, 
he will direct that the practice be dis- 
continued, and Probate Duty assessed at 
one year’s value only in future ? 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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[| *Srr W. HARCOURT: Yes; I think 
that is a matter well deserving of con- 
sideration. I will communicate with the 
Inland Revenue on the subject. 


DISTURBANCE AT BODYKE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the conflict between 
the police and people at Bodyke last 
week, when the sheriff seized some cattle 
on the estate of Colonel O’Callaghan ; 
whether he can state how many police 
were engaged upon the occasion, and 
whether it is true they charged the 
people with clubbed guns ; whether 
he is aware that the people of Bodyke 
find great difficulty in paying the judicial 
rents ; and whether, to avoid further 
disturbance in this locality, the Govern- 
ment will introduce a short Bill for the 
revision of judicial rents in Ireland ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have called for 
a Report in reference to this question, and 
not having received a reply must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to defer it for a 
couple of days. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : As to _ para- 
graph 3, is it not a fact that a number of 
the people when their cattle were seized 
came in and paid their rents ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have asked for 
a Report on the matter and have not yet 
received it. 


WAR OFFICE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclestield) : I beg to ask 
the Seeretary of State for War whether, 
in the selection of provincial newspapers 
in which War Office advertisements are 
inserted, the amount of circulation is the 
guiding principle, or whether any other 
circumstances, such as _ political opinions, 
are taken into account ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the amount of circulation is the 
guiding principle ; but the hon, Gentle- 
man, if he investigates the matter, will 
find that the amount of circulation some- 
what varies according to the politics of 
the Government in power. 


WELSH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education if he will explain why 
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a copy of the schemes of manage- 
ment of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Fund in the County of 


Carnarvon, of the Grammar or Friars 
School, Bangor, and of the Grammar 
School, Bottwnog, which was presented 
to the House and ordered to be printed 
on the 9th February, have not yet been 
printed and circulated ; and whether he 
is aware that the period allowed for 
moving an Address to Her Majesty, 
praying Her Majesty to withhold Her 
consent from such schemes, expires on 


the 9th April ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The dates mentioned 
are as stated by the hon. Member. The 
scheme was sent to the Stationery Office 
on February 9th, but, on inquiry, I find 
that it has not yet been received back 
from the printers. I regret the delay 
that has taken place. Meanwhile the 
scheme has been available to the public 
for some time, and copies can be obtained 
at the Charity Commission Office. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw the schemes and present them 
again, so that the period contemplated 
by the Statute for objections should not 
be curtailed ? 


Mr. ACLAND: As the scheme has 
been available to the public for some 
time, I do not think that would be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said 
that on Thursday he should move an 
Address to Her Majesty praying her to 
withhold her assent from the schemes. 


BUTESHIRE MAGISTRATES. 

Dr. CLARK : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that of the 15 new Magistrates appointed 
for Buteshire since Ist February, 1893, 
13 are Unionists, and only two Liberals ; 
whether the two Liberals appointed are 
Provosts of Rothsay and Millport ; and 
if he will represent to the Lord Chan- 
cellor the advisability of remedying this 
disparity ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
already placed a representation with 
regard to this matter before the Lord 
Chancellor, who, I have no doubt, will 
give it his consideration. 


{2 Marcu 1893} 
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THE BANK OF IRELAND STOCK. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Eccleshall) : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the attention of the Government 
has been called to the serious fall in the 
value of the Stock of the Bank of 
Ireland, the principal Irish railways, and 
commercial undertakings since 13th 
February, 1893; and whether he will 
grant the Return which is to be moved 
for this day ? 

THe FIRST LORD or true 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstong, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): Yes; I have 
noticed the fall in the Bank of Ireland 
Stock and the fall in one or two other 
—noticeable falls—Irish securities, but I 
have no observations to make upon the 
subject, and I have no means of giving 
official information to Parliament. I can 
ouly refer to the public sources of infor- 
mation, which are as open to the hon. 
Member as they are to me. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I should like to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that the amount 
of depreciation which has occurred in 
eight of the principal Irish securities 
amount to nearly £2,000,000 ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE rose. 


Mr. WEIR: I should like to ask 
whether the “ bears” have not been par- 
ticularly active during the last few days ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE did not 
reply. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF MALTA, 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether Sir Adriano 
Dingli, Chief Justice of Malta, has been 
appointed Vice President of the Council, 
with a salary of £150 a year, to be paid 
out of the Civil List of the Islands; and 
whether this sum is in addition to the 
salary of £1,000 a year, which he re- 
ceives as Chief Justice ? 


Mr. BUXTON : The answer to both 
questions is “yes.” I may add that Her 
Majesty’s Government consider them- 
selves fortunate in having secured the 
services of Sir Adriano Dingli as Vice 
President of the Council. 


2L2 
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PLEADING IN COUNTY COURTS. 


Mr. MORTON (for Mr. Brann, 
(Cambridge, Wisbech) : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether it is com- 
petent, or in accordance with ordinary 
practice, in cases coming before a County 
Court Judge, that a son of the said 
County Court Judge should plead on 
behalf of one of the parties ? 

*Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.): I have to 
say that it is competent for ason to appear 
before his father, but I cannot say that 
thereis any practice one way or the other. 
It is a question of good taste. 


EQUALITY OF MEMBERS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in order to 
carry out more effectually the principle 
of the absolute equality of all Members 
of this House, he will consider the pro- 
priety of depriving Members of the Bar 
of the exclusive privilege they now 
enjoy of being addressed as “ honourable 
and learned ” ? 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman replies I should 
like to ask whether, to carry out more 
effectually the equality of Members, he 
will consider the advisability of depriving 
them of the right of putting themselves 
down on the Notice Paper under the title 
of “Doctor ” ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
it is evident to my hon. Friend from 
what has already taken place that if I 
were to give an incautious answer we 
might become involved in great com- 
plications. My hon. Friend will take 
note that this is a matter entirely of 
private judgment and free independent 
practice, in which it would be very 
dangerous for me to attempt to interfere. 


SCOTCH BUSINESS AND THE DELEGA- 
TION SYSTEM. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Brixton): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether it is true, as 
reported, that it is the intention of the 
Government to refer all purely Scotch 
measures to a Committee consisting of 
all the Scottish Members; and, if so, 
whether all purely English measures will 
in a like manner be referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of all the English 
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Members ; and, if not, will he explain on 
what grounds ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
know whether it is open to put the con- 
struction upon questions that they are 
not sometimes in their tone favourable to 
Home Rule because of the anxiety shown 
as to what will follow that measure. Ag 
to the immediate subject of the question, 
it is undoubtedly a fact that there is 
wide-spread dissatisfaction among hon. 
Members with respect to the progress, or 
rather the non-progress, of Scotch busi- 
ness in the House of Commons. I 
sympathise with Scotch Members, and 
recognise that there is cause for their 
dissatisfaction ; and we are very desirous 
to consider whether it may not be possible, 
by some judicious measure affecting the 
Procedure of the House, to remove some 
part of the evil. On the first opportunity 
we have to make a proposal on the 
subject, if we are able to do so, I will 
take care that due notice of it is given to 
the House. 

Tue Margqvessor CARMARTHEN: 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered the latter part of my question. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
think it is convenient in the interest of 
Public Business to heap contingency upon 
contingency. The established practice 
of many Departments with regard to 
contingencies is not to arrive at a con- 
clusion or say what they would do until 
the contingency arrives. I cannot consent 
to go beyond the answer I have already 
given with respect to Scotiand, and if 
we take a step of that kind with respect 
to Scotland it will be for the noble 
Marquess to consider whether it is 
desirable to propose any such step with 
regard to England. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he can 
state the number of deaths caused in the 
United Kingdom by defective pit-ropes 
and chains during the past 10 years; 
whether he is aware that at present no 
official test is applied to ropes or chains 
used in lowering and raising workmen 
engaged in mining to and from their 
work ; and whether he will consider the 
es of instituting some official 
test 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The number of 
deaths caused by defective pit-ropes and 
chains during the past 10 years is re- 
ported to be 20, or an average of two 
per annum, in metalliferous mines, and 
46, or an average of 4°6 per annum, in 
coal mines. There is at present no 
official test applied to ropes or chains. 
My hon. Friend is aware that by the 
fifth General Rule of Section 49 of the 
Coal Mines Act, 1887, it is the duty of 
mine-owners to have the ropes and chains 
examined every 24 hours by a competent 
person. I have consulted the Mines 
Inspectors, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is undesirable to relieve 
the mine-owner of his proper respon- 
sibility in this respect, and, as at present 
advised, I do not propose to institute any 
official test for these ropes. 


PATENT AGENTS’ RULES. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the recent case of “ Lockwood rv. The 
Chartered Institute of Patent Agents,” in 
which it has been decided by the Court 
of Session that the Patent Agents’ Rules, 
1889, are not in accordance with “ The 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 
1888,” under which they purport to be 
made, and that the Institute of Patent 
Agents have no power to impose fees 
for registration of patent agents ; whether 
he is aware that the fees hitherto charged 
have been greatly in excess of any re- 
quirements of registration, and have been 
used for the general purposes of the 
Institute ; and, if so, what steps he will 
take to secure the restitution of such fees 
already paid ; and whether he will recall 
the Rules in question, and will issue a 
fresh set, by which the Register of 
Patent Agents shall be kept by the 
Comptroller General of Patents or other 
officer of the Board of Trade, and not 
under the control of any private Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the decision 
referred to by the hon. Member. It is 
my intention to give a reasonable time in 
order that it may be decided whether an 
appeal against this decision will be pre- 
sented. If no appeal is presented and 
the decision is not reversed, I shall lose 
no time in cancelling the Rules. I am 
not at present able to say anything 
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as regards the form in which 
new Rules, as they become necessary, 
will be framed. I have no power to 
order the restitution of fees, but the 
matter, I understand, is under the con- 
sideration of the Institute. 


Vaccinators. 


PAHANG. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the ColonieS 
whether the Government have considered 
the three alternative courses, recom- 
mended by the British Resident in Pahang, 
with regard to the policy to be adopted 
towards that State, as stated in his 
Annual Report for 1891, recently pre- 
sented to Parliament, namely, raising a 
loan, either in the open market or other- 
wise, to provide for an annual expendi- 
ture during the next five years of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars on public 
works ; attaching the administration of 
Pahang (qua the European staff) to some 
more prosperous State, such as Selangor, 
and combining the budgets ; returning to 
the system in foree when he was 
appointed Resident of Pahang in 1888— 
namely, leaving all collections, as well as 
the general administration, in the hands 
of the Sultan and his Native officials, the 
Resident having only a Sikh bodyguard 
and one or two European assistants, and 
having regard to the strong recommenda- 
tion contained in the concluding para- 
graph, whether the Government have 
come to any determination upon the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Secretary of 
State is not prepared at present to make 
any statement on the subject of Pahang. 
The decision largely depends on financial 
considerations. Lord Ripon is in com- 
munication with the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements on the whole ques- 
tion, and is giving it his most careful 
attention. 


PUBLIC VACCINATORS. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, in view 
of the fact that the Bill to abolish cumu- 
lative fines for non-vaccination, if passed, 
will operate to reduce the annual earnings 
of public vaccinators who, under the Com- 
pulsory Vaccination Acts 1867 and 1871, 
are in most cases paid by a fee for each 
child successfully vaccinated by a public 
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vaccinator or a private medical practi- 
tioner, he will recommend that such 
officers should in future be paid, in lieu 
of fees, a fixed salary equal in amount to 
their average emoluments from fees and 
other sources ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is by no means 
clear that tle effect of the Bill will be to 
reduce the earnings of the public vaccina- 
tors. In the event of such a reduction 
taking place the Local Government 
Board will no doubt consider whether 
any and what measures should be taken, 
either by fixing a salary or raising the 
fee, to make provision for the case. But 
I cannot give any pledge on the subject. 


County Clare 





THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Suspensory Bill for the 
Church of Scotland is to be introduced 
next week ; and, if not, when ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
not to be introduced next week, but due 
notice will be given. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester,N.E.) : In view of the great agita- 
tion and distress that have been caused by 
the intended attack upon the oldest Institu- 
tion of the country, will the right hon, 
Gentleman be so good as to name some 
day for the introduction of the Bill, or 
some day before which it will not be in- 
troduced ? 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): Is 
it not the fact that the people of Scot- 
land, by an overwhelming majority, 
through their Representatives, have de- 
clared in favour of this Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: A large 
majority of the Representatives of Scot- 
land are favourable to some change in the 
Ecclesiastical arrangements of that 
country, which is in the nature of Dises- 
tablishment. An opinicn in that sense 
was declared on the part of Representa- 
tives of Scotland in the last Parliament. 
With respect to the Bill, I have stated 
that it will not be introduced before the 
end of next week, and I shall take care 
that no hon. Member shall suffer incon- 
venience with respect to the matter. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

James Gibney, esquire, for Meath 
County (North Meath Division) ; William 
Allan, esquire, for Borough of Gates- 
head. 


Mr. Willox 
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MOTIONS. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
COUNTY CLARE (LAWLESSNESs). 


*Mr. T. W. Russett, Member for 
South Tyrone, rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment of 
the House for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, “ The lawless condi- 
tion of the county of Clare and the total 
absence of security for life and property 
in that part of the Queen’s dominions ;” 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 

Mr. SreaKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise in 
their places, and not less than 40 Mem- 
bers having accordingly risen, 

Mr. SEXTON: On a point of 
order, I wish to ask whether, having re- 
gard to the statement of the learned 
Judge cited in the House to-day, that the 
amount of crime in County Clare during 
the last year was less than in the pre- 
ceding year, and having regard also to 
the statement that has been made by the 
responsible Minister of the Crown, that 
he is engaged in concerting measures for 
the security of life and property in con- 
cert with the Authorities of County 
Clare, this is such a “ definite matter of 
urgent public importance” as can be 
properly discussed on a Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER : That is a matter 
which is entirely within the discretion 
of hon. Members who may choose to 
support the hon. Member's proposals. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I rise to a point 
of Order. I should like to ask whether 
it is in accordance with the Rules of this 
House that a Debate should be introduced 
upon a matter with regard to which hon, 
Gentlemen have not had an opportu- 
nity 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
-all on Mr. Russell. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that, after 
what had taken place that afternoon, he did 
not think it necessary to offer any apology 
for interrupting the Business ofthe House 
with his present Motion, It was the first 
duty of any Government to protect the 
life and property of its subjects. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief See- 
retary informed them that things were as 
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bad in County Clare 12 months ago as 
they were now, he (Mr. Russell) main- 
tained that that fact simply increased the 
right hon. Gentleman’s responsibility, 
while it did not lessen his (Mr. Russell’s), 
or that of any other independent Member. 
His contention was that, in view of the 
state of the County of Clare, a great and 
solemn duty was cast upon the Govern- 
ment; and not only that, but, in his 
opinion, a great and solemn duty was 
also cast upon Her Majesty's Opposition, 
and upon the independent Members of 
that House. If the law could not be 
asserted in Clare by ordinary means then 
let extraordinary measures be adopted. It 
was the primary business of the House 
to see that life and property in that part 
of the Queen’s dominious were secure. 
Now, what were the facts in regard to 
this question ? They had heard some 
observations that day in regard to Mr. 
Justice O’Brien, who had made two 
statements to the Grand Jury in regard 
to crime in the County Clare. Who was 
Mr. Justice O’Brien? [A Voice: A 
promoted Crown prosecutor.] He spoke 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien as one of the 
most distinguished of Irish Judges. He 
was one of the most learned and able of 
those Judges. Beyond all doubt this 
could be asserted with perfeet propriety 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien, that 1f he were 
not competent to discharge his duty the 
fault rested with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister who appointed 
him. This was not an appointment of 
the Tory Party. It was an appointment 
of the present Prime Minister, and it was 
one of the best appointments that the right 
hon. Gentleman had ever made. What 
did Mr, Justice O’Brien say on this sub- 
ject? Because it was worth while to 
get at the actual facts of this case. He 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) was not going to 
quote from the report of Mr. Justice 
O’Brien’s remarks which appeared in 
The Times, but he should quote from 
the fullest report that he had been able 
to find in all the newspapers. In address- 
ing the Grand Jury of County Clare, 
on Monday last, Mr. Justice O’Brien 
said— 

“T must say that the picture that the returns 
made by the Constabulary of the state of crime 
in the county present to my mind shows a state 
of lawlessness exceeding in amount—far ex- 
ceeding in amount—that which bas come under 
your notice or mine in past time, and destined, 
I fear, unless checked by some vigorous hand, 
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to increase. I have come to know that the 
state of this county of late has engaged the 
attention of a body corresponding, I suppose, 
exactly to your own class—the Magistrates of 
the County of Clare, all having a deep interest 
in the prosperity, industry, and happiness of 
this county, all well acquainted with its con- 
dition, and having the means of judging which 
local information can alone supply of the cause 
of this state of things. Therefore it becomes 
unnecessary for me, and, perhaps because of the 
the duty | have to perform at this Assizes, 
it is not desirable for me, to enter into 
any great detail by way of explanation of this 
state of things. The facts are all known to 
yourselves. You know there is no security for 
life in this county. You know that property is 
not secure any more than life; you know that 
a system of intimidation exists that is carried 
into all the relations of private and domestic 
life, carried into all the relations that arise out 
of trade and every kind of occupation, and 
unless some power intervenes of greater effi- 
ciency than mere judicia] statement or exposi- 
tion, I cannot but foresee that the evil will go 
on increasing.” 


(Lawlessness). 


He asserted that no more solemn utter- 
ance could be considered by the House of 
Commons. It was not only what Mr. 
Justice O’Brien said on Monday ; but let 
the House listen to what he said yester- 
day in closing the Assizes and dismissing 
the Grand Jury. [“No,no!”"] At all 
events, here were Mr. Justice O’Brien’s 
words, and they were delivered in closing 
the Assizes. What did he say? At 
the conclusion of the criminal business 
at the Clare Assizes, held at Ennis, Mr, 
Justice O’Brien said— 

“ He had refrained from making any allusion 
to certain matters dealing with the administra- 
tion of the law in County Clare, in charging the 
Grand Jury at the commencement of the 
Assizes, because he did not wish to influence the 
result of the legal proceedings then pending ; 
but he now considered it right to draw the 
attention of those who were charged with the 
maintenance of law and order and the preserva- 
tion of life and property to the result of those 
legal proceedings, which showed that no kind 
of security any longer existed for property or 
for life, so far as the same depended upon the 
law, as it now existed, in County Clare. Seven 
cases bad been tried before him, representing an 
infinitesimal part of the actual crime, but with 
the uniform result that the law had entirely 
failed to bring the offenders to justice, in spite 
of every means that vigilance, care, and zeal in 
trying to attain this object. Every kind of 
argument had been made use of to the jurors— 
to their sense of self-respect, to the common in- 
terests of the whole community, and to their 
sense of moral obligations, if such a thing re- 
mained— but without the least result.” 


He said the jurors, in spite of every 
appeal to their consciences, had failed to 
do their duty, and this was to be attri- 
buted to 
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“ A system of intimidation which existed in 
all the relations of life, which affected the 
whole framework of society, and which affected 
the administration of the law.” 
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A statement such as that, coming from 
Mr. Justice O’Brien, was one of the 
most solemn that Parliament could con- 
sider, This House was now seised of 
information—and seised of the best in- 
formation it could be possessed of— 
coming, as it did, from one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges of Assize, showing that 
there was no security for life, and as 
little security for property, in County 
Clare. In face of a statement like that 
from the Representative of Her Majesty 
in County Clare, he (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
at all events, as an Irish Member, should 
not have been doing his duty if he had 
not directed the attention of the House 
to the subject. Something had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary about things baving been 
as bad some time ago in Clare. 

An hon. MemBer : Worse. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes; or, 
perhaps, rather worse. But he would 
call the attention of the House to the 
facts of the case. Mr. Justice O’Brien 
had referred to a meeting of Magistrates 
held on the 22nd January last, under the 
chairmanship of the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, Lord Inchiquin, to consider 
these matters. Lord Inchiquin in his 
opening statement that day took, for 
purposes of comparison, the first and 
second half of 1892, and pointed out 
that there were 40 serious crimes, and 60 
crimes of a less serious nature during the 
first six months of last year; while 
from July to December there were 43 
serious offences, as against 40, and the 
Jess serious offences had diminished in 
number from 60 to 44. ‘These figures 
showed, therefore, an increase—slight, 
if they would—in the graver crimes, and 
a decrease in the less serious offences. 
That was exactly the position brought 
out at the Magistrates’ meeting on 22nd 
January last. He would now give the 
House, roughly, a dozen or so of cases 
to show what kind of place County 
Clare must be for civilised people to live 
in. September 12 — James Hickey, 
Lower Tulla; turf burned and house 
fired into. September 17—Peter Maloney; 
hay burned at Nutfield. September 19— 
James Green, Tulla; assaulted seriously 
in the execution of his duty. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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An hon. MemsBer : Was he a bailiff ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that if the 
man had been a bailiff he would have 
been as much entitled to the protection of 
the law as the hon. Member himself. 
It would be an infamous thing for this 
country to ask men to perform their 
service and then say they could be 
assaulted because they were only bailiffs, 
He supposed that was what bailiffs would 
get in Ireland by-and-bye. September 
22—John Ryan, Lisduff; attacked by two 
men and severely beaten near Rath- 
downey. September 27 — Thomas 
Walsh, Bodyke ; fired at. October 2— 
P. A. O'Dwyer, New Park House, 
Ennis; house broken into and gun 
stolen. October 13—Michael Glynn, 
Ashline, Ennis ; straw burned for em- 
ploying a certain man, also served with 
threatening letters. October 16— 
Thomas O'Driscoll, Drumbiggle, Ennis; 
house fired into, owner had a narrow 
escape ; three or four weeks ago an 
attempt to burn his cowhouse ; received 
threatening letters. October 17 — 
Michael Hogan, Ballycashin, near Ennis ; 
moonlighters attacked his house; also 
fired at on September 17 ; three heifers 
belonging to him brutally mutilated at 
Coolbawn, November 12—John Sexton, 
Lisheen, aged 70; brutally assaulted for 
taking boycotted grazing. November 
28 — Michael M‘Mahon, Drumearna- 
more; hay burned. November 24— 
Mrs. Carrick, Tormacleane; house 
entered by moonlighters, who demanded 
firearms ; they carried off a gun. He 
could go on quoting the list. There 
were a large number of cases, but he 
had mentioned sufficient to show what 
a pleasant place the County of Clare must 
be, and, particularly, how delightful 
a town Ennis must be to live in. 
Mr. Justice O’Brien undoubtedly said 
that crime was fairly distributed over the 
whole year, but he (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
declined to take any notice whatever of 
any argument which went to show that 
crime was as bad in Clare 12 months ago 
as it was now. The Government of the 
day were responsible for the security of 
life and property, and he maintained that 
the House, before setting to any other 
business, was bound to see that this was 
done. What had been the action of the 
present Chief Secretary ? He came into 
Office on 20th August. He knew 
the state of things in County Clare—it 
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was patent to everybody, 
first action? Why, to suspend what 
was left of the Crimes Act. It was 
quite true that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, while Chief Secretary, owing to the 
condition of the country had released 
Ireland from part of the Act; it was 
also true that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Leeds took off 
from County Clare some part of what the 
right hon. Gentleman had left. But let 
them see what the present Chief Secre- 
tary had cleared off, because it was a 
mistake to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary released 
Clare from the operation of the Crimes 
Act. When the present Government 
came into Office the condition of things 
was this: They had a right in the face 
of serious crimes to order a secret inquiry 
totake place. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had parted with that. There was 
power to change the venue on the Motion 
of the Attorney General. The right hon. 
Gentleman had parted with that. There 
was a clause in the Crimes Act enabling 
offences to be tried by speciai juries. 
The right hon. Gentleman had parted 
with that. There was another clause 
enabling cases of riot to be tried under 
summary jurisdiction, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had parted with that. 

Mr. SEXTON: He could not part 
with that. It is the law for all Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes; but the 
right hon. Gentleman parted with safe- 
guards under the Crimes Act, and there 
is more difficulty inacting under the 
general law than under the Crimes Act. 
In the face of the serious condition of 
County Clare, the right hou. Gentleman 
deliberately parted with those safeguards 
which his Predecessor had thought 
necessary. The right hon. Gentleman 
would probably tell him that these pro- 
visions were no use; but he could not 
get off on that plea. Figures made an 
end of that contention. ‘Take the state 
of things before the Crimes Act was 
passed. In 1877, before the land agita- 
tion commenced, there were only five 
agrarian offences in the whole County of 
Clare. That was an important point to 
start from. In 1878 there were eight ; 
in 1879, 21 ; in 1880, 91; in 1881, when 
the Land League agitation was at its 
height, 213 ; in 1882, 207. The Crimes 
Act was passed in that year—not the 
Crimes Act of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Leader of the Opposition, but that of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. Hon. 
Gentlemen told them that a Crimes Act 
was no use in Clare! In 1882 there were 
207 agrarian offences; in 1883, with a 
Crimes Act in operation, they had fallen 
to 55; in 1884 they had fallen to 38 ; 
in 1885, they had gone up to 88; in 
1886, when the Crimes Act was repealed 
or had expired, they went up to 141 
again. Take off the Crimes Act, and 
agrarian crime went up. In 1887, the 
offences had gone up to 153; in 1888, 
with a Crimes Act, they came down to 
104; in 1889 to 63; in 1890 to 58; and 
in 1891 to 94. Anyone who stated that 
Crimes Acts were of no use in dealing 
with a condition of affairs such as 
existed in County Clare could not pos- 
sibly have studied the history of previous 
Crimes Acts under which Clare had been 
put. What was the real condition of 
affairs in County Clare? It was not an 
ordinary criminal state. He wanted to 
impress that upon the House. Anybody 
who knew anything about that county 
knew that for long years it had been in 
the hands of a secret society. Every- 
body in authority knew perfectly well 
that under the Crimes Act that secret 
society was broken up, and they 
knew well that its component parts— 
although there was no cohesion—were 
scattered throughout the whole country. 
There were branches in Ennis, Crusheen, 
and other villages. He had been through 
the whdle county, and he had obtained 
his information on the spot. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: From whom ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Never mind 
from whom. He said the leaders of 
these secret societies were as_ well 
known as hon. Members were known 
inthat House. The question he had to 
ask, and to ask most solemnly, was this— 
whether these secret societies, these 
lawless organisations, were to be supreme, 
or whether the law of the Queen was to 
be supreme ? The House would please 
to observe that it was not landlords who 
suffered in this matter. They were not 
subjected to violence because they vould 
protect themselves, but if Members cared 
to go over this list of outrages in County 
Clare for the past year they would find 
it was the poor men and women who 
desired to lead honest lives, and who had 
no sympathy with this ruffianism, who 
were subjected to violence and outrage. 
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For the sake of these poor people the 
right hon. Gentleman ought te be com- 
pelled to assert the supremacy of the 
law at all costs, and if he could not 
secure that safety to the subject in 
Clare to which every man was entitled 
by the ordinary law then it was his 
duty to come to that House and ask for 
extraordinary powers, and the Members 
of the Opposition were bound to compel 
the Government to do this if they would 
not do it of themselves. The whole case 
had been put in a nutshell by the Chair- 
man of the meeting of magistrates, held 
on the 22nd January, who closed his 
speech by these words— 

“Their contention was that everybody in 

County Clare was entitled to say to the Govern- 
ment ‘we cal! upon you to allow us to go 
about our business without let or hindrance.’ 
Would anyone who knows the county say it 
was the case that they could go about their 
avocations without interference’ They knew 
it was not the case.” 
He (Mr. Russell) held he had con- 
clusively proved the case that he rose to 
establish. He said that it was a definite 
matter of urgent public importance ; he 
said -now that nobody could chal- 
lenge that assertion, and he maintained 
this: that befere they disestablished 
churches; before they wrecked an Empire ; 
before they made a laughing-stock of the 
English Constitution, aye, even before 
they closed public-houses, or attempted 
to close them—which they were not 
going to do—he said even before that 
they were bound to see that every poor 
man and woman in County Clare had 
the protection of the law to which he or 
she was entitled. He begged to move 
the Motion. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON seconded 
the Motion. He quite agreed with the 
Mover that under ordinary circumstances 
moving the adjournment of the House 
ought to be avoided. Some hon. Mem- 
bers might imagine that they had taken 
this step with a view to obstruction. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He was glad to hear 
that cheer, because if they remembered the 
Motions for Adjournment that were made 
in past years, it would appear from those 
cheers that there were hon. Members in 
the House who differentiated between the 
value of the life of a loyal Irishman and 
the life of one who was disloyal to the 
Crown. Men who lost their lives in 
assaulting the police were causes of 
moving the Adjournment of the House ; 
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cases when the police were supposed to 
have used undue violence in maintaining 
the law of the land constituted a founda- 
tion for moving the Adjournment of the 
House; and here when a Judge had 
declared that the law no longer obtains in 
Clare, and that crime and outrage had 
been perpetrated unpunished, when they 
got up to move the Adjournment of the 
House hon. Members called it obstruction, 
Well, what had they succeeded in extorting 
from the Chief Secretary ? He had told 
them he was going to think about moving 
a certain number of police into the 
County Clare. What good would that 
do? He did not believe, and he could 
not conceive how the right hon. Gentle- 
man could believe, that whether he moved 
the police in Clare or did not move them 
would affect the cause of crime in Clare. 
The cause of crime in Clare was this— 
that crime in Clare could be committed 
with impunity, not because there were 
not sufficient police, but because when a 
criminal was brought before a Clare Jury 
he was instantly acquittel. The Chief 
Secretary in speaking of Clare had used 
these werds—“*In Clare a_ hateful 
demoralisation had existed for years 
past.” That was a fearful description of 
a county, and he should like to know if that 
were an apt and accurate description of an 
English county would it not be felt to be 
the first duty of the Government to alter 
such astate of things. But when it 
happened in Ireland many people looked 
upon it as the natural condition in 
which an Irishman liked to live. He 
could, however, assure hon. Members that 
the people of Clare valued protection of 
lives and property just as much as they 
did in England, Scotland and Wales, and 
all that Clare asked—all that the law- 
abiding people of Clare asked—of the 
Government, was that the law might be 
re-established in that county when it no 
longer existed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Morley), when he assumed 
office, found certain clauses of the Crimes 
Act still in force. He swept those 
clauses away. He (Colonel Saunder- 
son) thought the clause in the Act 
which was of real value in crush- 
ing out crime in Clare was that 
relating to change of venue, and which 
enabled offences occurring in that county 
to be tried elsewhere. Some hon. Mem- 
bers that afternoon asked whether convie- 
tions could not be obtained in Clare. 
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The history of the past 10 years 
had proved that a conviction for an 
. ° 2 ‘ 
agrarian crime in Clare was an absolute 
impossibility. In the last 10 years Clare 
had been stained with blood over and 
over again, but not one single conviction 
for murder had been obtained in Clare for 
the last 10 or 12 years. Elsewhere con- 
viction had been obtained, but as Judge 
O’Brien told them, at the present moment 
to bring any prisoner before a jury in 
Clare for an agrarian offence was an abso- 
lute waste of time. He said that was a 
condition of affairs which ought not to 
be allowed to continue for one moment, 
and for the Chief Secretary simply to 
tell them he was thinking about drafting 
a certain number of constables over the 
borders of County Clare was trifling with 
the House of Commons, and trifling with 
the preservation of life and property in 
Treland, which it eught to be his very 
first duty to maintain. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say that Clare was a 
demoralised county and had been so for 
many years past, but the figures which 
his hon. Friend (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
quoted showed that, up to a certain period 
of its history, Clare was as peaceful as 
any other county in Ireland. Clare had 
not that triple dose of original sin which 
the right hon. Gentleman might think. 
The demoralisation of County Clare 
could be traced to one cause, and one 
cause alone. How did Clare get into 
this state ? Crime in Clare had been of 
an agrarian character, otherwise he did 
did not believe it was more criminal than 
any other county in Ireland. How did 
this species of crime originate ? Clare 
unfortunately was ground which appeared 
to be favourable for the development of 
a certain class of crime, and those who 
sowed that crime were the present sup- 
porters of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The Land League was started 
in Clare. Fifty-seven branches of that 
organisation which now supported the 
Chief Secretary were started in that 
county, and they had in that county an 
executive police who carried out their 
unwritten law, without which the Land 
League would never have succeeded 
in holding its ground for a moment in 
any part of Ireland. Gentlemen then 
came up to Clare and made speeches, and 
this was why Clare had become what it 
was—a disgrace to any civilised country. 
He would just give a specimen of the 
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speeches made in Clare to keep the people 
up to the mark. The object of the 
hatred of the National League had 
naturally been land grabbing. The 
National League and its leaders devoted 
all their efforts to stamp out land grab- 
bing. Land hunger in Ireland was so 
great, the temptation to Irishmen to 
farms was so. strong, that 
the fear of death before 
their eyes, in many cases land 
grabbing took place. If land grabbing 
went on the whole of the agitation would 
fall into ruin, and this is the way land 
grabbing was treated inClare. This was 
the speech— 


possess 
even with 


“We have and we shall continue to put down 

land grabbing, in spite of all the appeals of the 
Government. We shall continue to put itdown 
in spite of the Coercion Act, and so long as the 
lands of Bodyke are unlet and untilled and un- 
prolific, so long will you find the rest of the 
landlords of Clare much easier to deal with. I 
do not wish to detain you at any great length. 
You know the lesson.” 
That speech was made on a Sunday. 
Sunday was a great day in Ireland for 
stimulating the Irish people to Christian 
obedience to the law. One week after 
the Sunday on which that speech was 
made by the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) a deliberate attempt was made to 
murder a man called Sexton. 

Mr. DILLON (interposing): It is 
only just I should be allowed to point 
out when that charge is made that that 
attempt to murder was organised by the 
police in Clare. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON was not 
in the least surprised at that interruption, 
because hon. Members below the Gang- 
way always imputed the breaking of the 
law that had occurred during the last 10 
years to the Government of the day, and 
to the police and the Judges. But, at 
any rate, it could not be denied that an 
attempt was made to murder that man, 
which was only defeated by the fact that 
the police got information, and inter- 
vened, saving Sexton at the expense of 
one of their own lives. That was the way 
that the Moonlighters—who were, and 
always had been, the Executive of the 
Land League—were kept up to the mark ; 
that was the way that this condition of 
affairs—which the Chief Secretary had 
described as the “ hateful demoralisation 
of Clare for years past"—had been 
secured. Who were the demoralisers ? 
The Member for Mayo and his friends. 
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Some of the people objected to coercion. 
Was there coercion in Clare at the 
present moment? The Coercion Act 
which was passed by that House had 
been denounced and decried before all 
the constituencies in Great Britain. Was 
the Coercion Act passed by the House of 
Commons ever so abhorrent, so detestable, 
so abominable as the coercion in Clare 
to-day ? As far as he was concerned, 
he deplored the crime in Clare, but he 
said that at the present moment it was a 
fortunate thing that the British people 
should get some definitive idea of what 
Home Rule meant. They had Home 
Rule in Clare. They had the law- 
breakers, the criminal law-defiers, masters 
of the situation. It was the duty of the 
Executive Government to put that down 
and stamp this thing under foot. But 
instead they proposed to make these men 
masters of Ireland. He said that this dis- 
cussion on the condition of Clare and the 
Charge of Judge O'Brien in dismissing the 
Jury should ring round the land, aud would 
prove to every right-minded man that in 
attempting to make this abhorrent rule 
supreme in Ireland the Government had 
made a mistake, and that they who 
intended to resist it and crush it under 
foot were more than justified in doing 
SO. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 

*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The hon. Member 
who moved the adjournment wore his 
broadest phylactery and used his most 
pharasaic language—[ Ministerial cheers 
and Opposition cries of “* Withdraw ”]— 
used his most pharasaic language. 
[ Opposition cries of “ Withdraw! ”] 
When I have used an unparliamentary 
word the Speaker will call me to order. 
The hon. Member talked about the great 
and solemn duty that had been cast upon 
him, but we all know what the real 
reason is. We all know what the secret 
of it is. It has nothing to do with 
Clare. This Motion is made because 
gentlemen opposite have been castigated 
in leading articles in their own Press. 
This Motion is their way of showing that 
they are not maladroit, that they are not 
lethargic, that they are not nerveless, 
that they are none of the things that 
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their own friends during the last few 
days have been saying they were. A 
great deal has been said as to the 
responsibility of the Government of the 
day. I accept that responsibility, for 
my part, in its fullest sense. I quite 
agree with the hon. Member and with 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Armagh that the first duty of 
the Government is to see that the law is 
obeyed. The first duty of the Govern- 
ment is to see that security of life and 
property is restored in Clare as speedily 
as may be. But I wonder why the hen, 
Member who makes this Motion and who 
feels such a tremendous weight of moral 
responsibility, why he did not feel it 
before? Why did he not feel it in 
March last, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds withdrew the 
extra force from Clare ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: How much 
extra force ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Forty-seven men, 
[A laugh.] Gentlemen opposite laugh. 
I wonder if they know what proportion 
of the whole force in Clare that is. They 
withdrew them, mark, at the request of the 
Grand Jury, the very gentlemen to 
whom the Judge was speaking. Why 
did he not feel this weight of responsi- 
bility ? Why did he not call the Go- 
vernment of that day to account, and beg 
them to recognise that the first duty of 
the Government was the security of life 
and property, when the Government of 
that day revoked the Proclamation of 
the Crimes Act, so far as certain clauses 
are concerned, in Clare? Why did he 
not make his speech in July ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The reason 
why I did not do it was that my atten- 
tion had not been directed to it by a 
Judge. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Gentle- 
man talked about Mr. Justice O’Brien’s 


Charge. I do not want to use a single 
disrespectful word of Mr. Justice 
O’Brien. 


Mr. CARSON: You did. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I said if a certain 
utterance, apparently abbreviated, was 
authentic that it was not in my opinion 
a judicial utterance. Now, I am not 
going into any recriminatory charges as 
to the conduct of the late Government 
compared with my own, All this goes 
to show, if the case be true, that the 
state of Clare was as bad for the last six 
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years, during which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were responsible for it, as it has 
been in the six months during which I 
have been responsible. What does it 
show? If the House were serious, if 
the hon. Member were serious in his 
contention, it shows that the task is one 
which has been too much for either one 
Government or another. Does it not 
show that ? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends had control of the 
Government and had their Coercion Act 
in force for six years, and still left Clare 
as we know it was left last July, and if 
we are able to make no better report 
to-day than we are able to do, I say 
what does it show? You will give 
your own Leader credit for force, 
judgment, and firmness, whether you 
give it to me or not. What does 
the fact show ? That he, with all the 
force and with all the special legislation 
that he had at his command, was unable 
to do any more than I have been able to 
do, but rather less. The hon. Member 
quoted from the Judge’s Charge the re- 
ference to the meeting of magistrates. I 
make no complaint of the magistrates in 
any respect. I do not impugn their 
motives in holding that meeting, but this 
I do say—-that they, at all events at that 
meeting, brought no charges against Her 
Majesty's Government. What were the 
points that they dwelt upon ? The first 
was the withdrawal of the military. It 
is clear enough that a troop of hussars 
or a troop of dragoons is not of much use 
in catching moonlighters red-handed. But 
they said, and it has been held by many 
responsible for the Government of Ire- 
land, that the presence of a military 
force has an overawing effect. But the 
military forces were not withdrawn by 
me, but were withdrawn in 1890 by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
withdrawal of the extra police I have 
already dealt with. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What was 
the date of the withdrawal of the extra 
police force ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: March, 1892. 
The Magistrates, no doubt, said we ought 
to give them a larger share of what is 
known as the “free force”—that is to 
say, the force for which the county does 
not pay. I pointed out in February that 
that is what we cannot do. The free 
force, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite well knows, is a quota fixed by 
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statute, and only revisable at triennial 
intervals. The time for revising the free 
force for the County of Clare will not be 
till 1894. In a matter of that kind Iam 
bound to consult advisers with police ex- 
perience, and I am assured—and I do 
not suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
will differ—that for the purpose of dis- 
covering crime in Clare, with which we 
have to deal, an importation of 
outside detectives would be one of the 


most foolish things any Executive 
Government could propose. I will 
not weary the House with many 


figures ; but I should like the House to 
be kind enough to mark a few of the 
figures. No doubt, as the hon. Member 
says, about 1884 and 1885 the average 
of crime in Clare was very low ; but he 
forgot to say that that was probably due 
to the Land Act and the Arrears Act, 
and it was not at all due to the Coercion 
Act, I thank my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J, 
Chamberlain). Now what are the 
figures? I will not weary the House 
with them, but they are really all you 
have to go upon. The figures for the 
quarter ending December 3lIst, 1891, 
when the late Government were in Office, 
were 17 agrarian, 25 non-agrarian, or a 
total of 42; for the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1892, when we were in Office, 
exactly the same total, 12 agrarian and 
30 non-agrarian ; for the half-year end- 
ing June 30, 1891, 40 agrarian and 48 
non-agrarian, or a total of 88. 

CoLtonEL SAUNDERSON : Does the 
right hon, Gentleman include moonlight- 
ing among agrarian offences ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not the 
proper answer to that question to hand, 
but I may say that the classification of 
moonlighting offences as agrarian or non- 
agrarian would depend upon the cireum- 
stances attending it. I do not deny for a 
moment that there are some of the most 
troubiesome and worst cases now perpe- 
trated in the County of Clare which 
would not figure in the Agrarian Returns, 
because they are not connected, so far as 
the police could ascertain, with agrarian 
circumstances. But the question of my 
right hon. Friend is a perfectly apt 
question, and I will deal with it fully at 
another time. For the half-year ending 
December 31, 1891, the figures were 54 
agrarian and 55 non-agrarian, a total of 
109; for the half-year ending Decem- 
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ber 31, 1892, 35 agrarian and 63 non- 
agrarian, giving a total of 98, or a 
reduction of 11. Then taking the whole 
year ending December 31, 1891, the 
agrarian outrages in Clare were 94, non- 
agrarian 103, or a total of 197. In our 
year—that is the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1892—they were 79 and 122, or 
a ‘total of 231, and an increase of four 
only, and these, as the learned Judge re- 
marked in his Charge, are distributed 
pretty equally over the year. I could 
amplify those figures if it were worth 
while, but I do not think it is. Perhaps 
the House would, however, care to know 
the total number of specially reported 
agrarian cases in Clare for the last six 
years. They were in 1887, 269; in 
1888, 224; in 1889, 162; in 1890, 156 ; 
in 1891, 197 ; and in 1892, 201. Now, 
Sir, though it is quite true that the 
Judge remarked that there is an absence 
of security for life in Clare, it is worthy 
of note that there has been no case of 
murder in Clare since 1892. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman tell us how many 
attempted murders ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There have been 
far too many cases, as the hon. Member 
knows. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) suggested 
that I have altered the classification of 
outrages. There has been no change in 
the classification whatever. There is all 
the difference between firing into dwell- 
ings and attempted murder. Firing into 
dwelling-houses is now the favourite 
crime in County Clare. The serious 
crimes are murder, firing at persons, kill- 
ing or maiming cattle, and firing into 
dwellings. For the last six years the 
numbers under these heads were—in 
1887, 22; in 1888, 18; in 1889, with 
the Coercion Act in full swing, 27; in 
1890, 24; in 1891, 25; and in 1892, 12. 
Now, the whole weight of the hon. 
Member’s charge against me was that I 
had released Clare from certain clauses 
of the Crimes Act, and he mentioned 
especially the secret inquiry clause. I 
can tell the hon. Gentleman this—the 
late Irish Executive held four of those 
<ourts of secret inquiry, and in no single 
one of those four cases did they get such 
evidence as would justify them in return- 
ing a single person for trial. So much 
for the secret inquiry. I repeat, that in 
dropping that weapon I was only drop- 
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ping a weapon which had proved, so far 
as Clare is concerned, wholly useless in 
the hands of the late Government. With 
regard to,change of venue, I have no 
doubt that by suspending that portion of 
the Crimes Act in Clare or elsewhere we 
deprived ourselves of the power of chang. 
ing the venue at will. But we are not 
quite powerless in the matter of change 
of venue. If we think it necessary and 
can establish a proper case, we can go to 
one of the Superior Courts, and that 
Court will make an order for a change of 
venue. Therefore we have not allowed 
this weapon to fall out of our hands, but 
it is a very curious thing that even this 
power of changing the venue was nota 
very effective weapon, so far as Clare 
was concerned, in the hands of the late 
Government, For example, at the last 
Spring Assizes in Cork in two cases only 
was a change of venue from the County 
of Clare thought proper. In one of those 
vases an emergency man was convicted 
of firing at one John Moloney, and sen- 
tenced to nine months. In this ease you 
had a change of venue and got a conviec- 
tion ; but whether or not you would get 
a conviction against an emergency man 
in Clare, I do not know. In the other 
case a man was tried on a charge of a 
rape and was acquitted. So that if this 
year we had used the power of change of 
venue, which you used last year, and if 
the same figures held good, we might 
possibly get a conviction in one case but 
not in another. The difficulty in Clare 
is that at this moment, at all events, it is 
not agrarian agitation which is the root 
of the mischief. Does anyone suppose 
that I have got up here to traverse the 
Judge’s statement that the condition of 
Clare is profoundly unsatisfactory ? I 
do not for a moment advance any such 
proposition, and I have no desire to con- 
ceal anything from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, or from the House. There are 
some forms of outrage and intimidation 
of the most objectionable kind which 
undoubtedly show some tendency to in- 
crease, but our difficulty arises, as the 
difficulty of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite arose, from the fact that these 
outrages do not spring from general com- 
bination. They are not the result, as the 
hon. Member seems to suppose, if my in- 
formation is good, and I believe it is good 
they are not the result, of any wide- 
spread organisation or great general 
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conspiracy. If such an organisation or 
conspiracy existed you could break it up. 
If there were a great criminal organisa- 
tion you could destroy it. But there is 
no general conspiracy, there is no general 
policy in this outrage-mongering in 
Clare. These outrages are committed 
by small local gangs of moonlighters for 
private reasons of their own—for foul 
reasons, but in private individual cases, 
but you cannot deal with such outrages 
in the way that you-can deal with a 
general organisation. The character of 
this mischief is well understood by those 
ou the spot who are responsible for put- 
ting a stop to it, and it is well under- 
stood by myself. But you blame me 
because I have not solved in six mouths 
a riddle which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite could not solve in six years. 
You do not make a single suggestion. 
You indulge in general platitudes, but 
you have no suggestion to make, 


- 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : The Crimes Act. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The Crimes 


Act! Why, I have been endeavouring 
to show that it was when the Crimes Act 
was in force that these outrages were 
greater. What is the use of my right 
hon. Friend’s asking me to restore the 
Crimes Act ? 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I did 
not inyself ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to restore the Crimes Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman said no suggestion had 
been made. I said one had been made 
—unamely, the restoration of the Crimes 
Act. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then the right 
hon. Gentleman does not wish me to re- 
store the Crimes Act? He has been 
Chief Secretary himself, and he knows 
what the difficulties of the Irish Govern- 
ment are as well as anybody else. Well, 
Sir, that is the situation. You have got 
a very deep-rooted and _ intractable 
disease to deal with in some parts of 
County Clare. We think we know 
the root of the mischief. Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman and I would agree 
in our diagnosis. He could find no 
remedy. I do not profess to have found 
aremedy. All I know is this—and I 
do not say more, because, after all, this is 
but a spurious Motion. When I assumed 
a share of the Government of Ireland I 
never thought that I could in six months 
make Clare into a new heaven or a new 
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earth. All I can assure the House is 
that the Government are fully alive to 
their responsibilities, that all the officers 
concerned are in frequent communication 
with me and with one another, and that 
no effort is being spared. New steps 
are now under consideration ; but I do 
not think that the consideration of these 
measures, and the effect of these 
measures in the County of Clare is at all 
likely to be furthered by such a demon- 
stration as we have had to-night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): With regard to the tone of the 
bulk of the speech to which we have 
just listened I have no complaint to 
make, though i will have something to 
say with regard to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the right hon. Gentleman— 
arguments which were delivered in a 
moderate and quiet tone. But the 
beginning and the end of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech contained an attack 
upon the hon. Member who moved the 
Motion, and upon those who have sup- 
ported it, which surely is undeserved. 
Here we have a Judge in Ireland, with 
all the solemnity attaching to his office, 
making an utterance of the deepest 
gravity with regard to the condition of 
one of the counties in which he has 
been exercising his functions, and the 
Representative of an Irish constituency 
desires to call the attention of the 
Hiouse to the matter, which is un- 
doubtedly a matter of urgent public 
importance. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks it consistent with truth, and con- 
sistent with the dignity of his own 
position, to describe this Motion as a 
bogus Motion, and to say that the Party 
which, rightiy or wrongly, mistakedly or 
unmistakedly, has been endeavouring 
during the last six years to enforce the 
law in Ireland is acting pharasaically 
when it endeavours to call the attention 
of the House, and, through the House, 
the attention of the country, to a con- 
dition of things which, whether it be 
remediable or unremediable, is surely 
worthy of our most serious consideration, 
The right hon. Gentleman has given us 
a great many statistics on the subject of 
crime in Clare. I do not mean to 
traverse the statements which he has 
made. I am aware that he possesses 
means of information which are not 
necessarily shared by the House, and I 
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accuracy of the facts of the right hon. 
Gentleman or his bona fides in laying 
the facts fully and completely before the 
House. But there is one thing to which 
I should like to call his attention. The 
right hon. Gentleman congratulates him- 
self and the country on the fact that 
there had been no murder in Clare during 
the six months of his tenure of Office. 
Sir, it is not the question whether there 
was amurder or not; the question is, 
whether there were attempts at murder 
or not? Whether the object and victim 
of a dastardly crime was killed or was 
not killed is very important to him, but 
it is not a matter of importance for this 
House when they are considering the 
condition of the county, for, after all, 
the escape of the victim of an outrage 
cannot be due to the condition of the 
county, but may be the result of bad 
shooting of the would-be assassin. It 
would have been much more important 
for us to know whether there were or 
were not attempts at murder during the 
six months with which the right hon. 
xyentleman has dealt. I must put one 
question on the subject of moonlighting. 
The right hon. Gentleman very wisely, 
in my opinion, has maintained the system 
of recording crimes which he found in 
operation when he took Office, in order 
that there might be some certainty in 
the records. Inmy judgment, the system 
is not a good one, because it often happens 
that an offence like moonlighting cannot 
be classed as an agrarian offence— 
although it clearly arises out of the 
agrarian agitation, and is undoubtedly 
connected with the desperate state of 
the country—unless you can particularly 
connect it with some agrarian question or 
dispute. The result is, therefore, that in 
estimating the condition of the country 
from those Returns a great deal of the 
value of the Returns is removed by the 
system under which they are compiled. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N,) : 
Why didn’t you change the system ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
change it for a reason which may come 
home even to the mind of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I did not change it, 
because if you change the method of 
presenting statistics the possibility of 
comparison between one period and 
another ceases. For that reason I main- 
tained a system which I did not approve, 
as I believe the right hon. Gentleman is 
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maintaining a system of which he does 
not approve. The fact that under this 
system offences really agrarian may not 
appear as such should be borne in mind 
when an attempt is being made to draw 
comparisons between one period and 
another, The right hon. Gentleman, let 
me observe, is in the habit of dating his 
responsibility for occurrences in Ireland 
from August 22nd, when he assumed the 
reins of Office ; but, in my opinion, the 
new system for which, not the right hon, 
Gentleman himself, but his Party, are 
responsible, came into force when it 
became clear that the General Election 
had gone against the Unionist Party, 
From that date Irishmen had to make up 
their minds whether it was likely to pay 
best to continue the system of trying to 
make the Government of Ireland im- 
possible, as far as they could, which they 
pursued under the late Government, or 
whether it would not be more conducive 
to the realisation of their ulterior aims 
to do their best to aid the new Chief 
Secretary to govern Ireland under the 
new dispensation. At all events, let it 
be recollected that the date on which the 
new half-year began was the date when 
the Irish people became cognizant 
of the fact that a Separatist 
Government was coming into Office 
and a Unionist Government going out of 
Office. Now, I pass to the substance of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s defence. Itis 
this—that though during the late Govern- 
ment certain clauses of the Crimes Act 
were in operation in Clare, crime in that 
county was maintained at a certain level, 
and that he has no reason to believe that 
any evil results have followed from the 
repeal of those clauses, because crime 
remains at the same level. I say that 
that is a most crude and ineffective method 
of argument I have ever heard, and I 
am surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has used it. What were the clauses 
of the Crimes Act which were in opera- 
tion in Clare when we left Office ? They 
were, in the main, two—the clause 
respecting secret inquiry and the clause 
respecting change of venue. With regard 
to the secret inquiry clause, the right 
hon. Gentleman says that it has been 
tried three or four times in Clare and 
never produced any result. Sir, there is 
no doubt that secret inquiry in Ireland 
is carried on under great difficulty, and 
is often rendered abortive ; but it is also 
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certain that under special circumstances 
it has been proved to be of the utmost 
value, and I want to know on what 
ground the right hon. Gentleman, know- 
ing that this clause involved no inter- 
ference with individual liberty, no viola- 
tion of the principles of his own Party 
or of any Party, unless there be a Party 
in the State anxious to shield criminals— 
I want to know on what ground the right 
hon. Gentleman repealed this section, 
which, however difficult to apply, can 
sometimes be applied with great success. 
Though the case against the right hon. 
Gentleman is strong with regard to the 
clause for secret inquiries, it is incompar- 
ably stronger with regard to the clause 
for change of venue. This brings me to 
the Charge of Mr. Justice O’Brien, on 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
a speech at Question time, and allowed 
himself to use expressions which, I think, 
now he regrets, by which he drew the 
yassal cheers of his supporters below the 
Gangway, cheers which are always at 
the command of any hon. Gentleman in 
this House who will attack a member of 
the Irish Bench [Nationalist cries of 
“Mathew.” ] Some hon, Members make 
an allusion to Mr. Justice Mathew, an 
allusion which 1 would not notice had it 
not been repeated by the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I have 
heard more attacks on Mr. Justice 
Mathew in the last few weeks than I 
have heard on the whole Irish Bench in 
the last 10 years. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that be has 
not heard the last of the attacks that are 
likely to be made not on Mr. Justice 
Mathew, but on Sir James Mathew, 
President of the Lrish Evicted Tenants 
Commission, who himself declared with 
absolute accuracy that he was not acting 
in a judicial capacity. When I attack a 
Judge of the English Bench acting in 
his judicial capacity there may be some 
relevancy in the interruptions of hon. 
Members below the Gangway and the 
remarks of the Prime Minister. — Sir, 
what was the sum and substance of the 
Charge of Judge O’Brien which very 
naturally irritated the Chief Secretary, 
and which elicited rather unbecoming re- 
marks from the right hon, Gentleman ? 
The sum and substance of the Charge 
was this: that very few persons were 
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made amenable, and that where persons 
were made amenable—though the case 
against them was absolutely certain—they 
could not be brought to justice. Here 
are the words of the Judge in concluding 
the business of the Assizes— 

“Seven cases have been tried before me, re- 
presenting an infinitesimal part of the crime 
that has been committed, and with the uniform 
result that the law has entirely failed to bring 
the offenders to justice, in spite of every means 
vigilance and care and zeal could use to attain 
that result. Every kind of argument and 
appeal has been made to the jurors, made with 
zeal and earnestness by the Court itself, to their 
reason, to their consciences, to their sense of 
self-respect, and of the common interests of the 
whole community, to their sense of moral obliga- 
tions—if such a thing remains—without the 
least result. I do not know myself what is 
really the cause of, or what has led to, that state 
of things. I could hardly suppose the popula- 
tion of this county, or the class from which 
jurors are taken, are devoid altogether of moral 
sense, of integrity, or propriety—and they are 
certainly not devoid of intelligence—as an ex- 
planation of what happened; and | am con- 
strained to arrive at the conclusion that it is 
owing toa certain system of intimidation in- 
fluencing every single relation in the whole 
framework of society in this country, and 
directed to defeat the administration of the 
law.” 

Are we to suppose that the juries in 
Clare have a double dose of original sin, 
to use the phrase once employed by the 
Prime Minister—that they are more 
neglectful of their oaths than the rest of 
Irishmen ; more indifferent to such 
matters coming near their own interests 
as security to life and property? No; 
some less far-fetched explanation has to 
be found, and the explanation is that in 
Clare the juror does not do his duty be- 
cause he dare not, and that the system of 
intimidation set forth by Mr. Judge 
O'Brien reaches not only the land- 
grabber, but the jurymen who are sworn 
to do justice as between the law and the 
criminal, As far as I know, there is but 
one remedy which has been suggested 
for this state of things, which strikes 
at the very root of law, order, and 
civilisation ; and that remedy is to re- 
move cases from where intimidation 
exists and try them where intimidation 
does not exist. No man knows better 
than the Chief Secretary that there is no 
hope of getting a verdict from any com- 
mon, or even from any special, jury if 
the trial takes place where the crime has 
been committed and the crime arises out 
of agrarian causes. In these cases there 
are some that I understand arise out of 
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the Bodyke evictions. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman suppose that crime com- 
mitted in connection with the circum- 
stances of Bodyke and tried by jurors 
from the district would be followed by 
the conviction of the criminal? He 
knows that such a trial would be a 
judicial farce, and the man responsible for 
that judicial farce is the man who, without 
any adequate motive, repeals the law 
which removes this safeguard. The 
consequences of the policy of the Go- 
vernment are to be seen in other parts of 
the country than Clare. I have been 
told of a case where a moonlighter named 
Dooley was tried under the late Govern- 
ment before a special jury. He was 
acquitted, or, at all events, the jury dis- 
agreed. Further evidence was forth- 
coming, and it was decided to have a 
change of venue. The late Government 
went out of Office. The Crimes Act 
was repealed, and there could no longer 
be a change of venue, and, therefore, in 
spite of the undoubted fact that there 
was a case against this man, there was a 
nolle prosequi entered. They did not 
care to send him before a common jury, 
knowing the inevitable consequences of 
such action on their part. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Where did that 
take place ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In King’s 
County, I am informed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is not 
Clare. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I was giving 
an illustration of the general methods 
of the Party opposite. If my facts are 
wrong, the right hon. Gentleman will 
inquire into them. What is the reason 
which has induced hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to adopt this fatal policy of 
removing the whole of the Crimes Act 
from Ireland ? Observe, that the attack 
made upon my right hon. Friend for 
having abolished that clause which gives 
the power of dealing with offences by 
summary jurisdiction has no relation to 
the present state of affairs. These moon- 
lighting offences, and the offences to 
which Judge O’Brien alluded, are not 
offences that could be tried before a 
Resident Magistrate. Moolighting and 
attempted murder, and that class of 
offences mentioned by my hon. Friend, 
never came under the Summary Juris- 
diction Clause. Therefore, the tu quoque 
argument against my right hon. Friend 
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the late Chief Secretary falls absolutely 
flat. What is the reason which the 


Government have to give for repealing 


this section? I listened to the speech 
of the Chief Secretary on the Debate on 
the Address, and I listened to him to- 
night. He has not denied, and cannot 
deny, that never since Lord O’Hagan’s 
Jury Act, or practically never, have you 
ever been able to get a conviction in an 
agrarian case without a change of venue, 
He must be aware that unless there be 
some chance of obtaining a verdict crime 
will stalk absolutely unchecked through 
the land, and that the only possible 
control you can have is through any 
political machinery by whick crime may 
be augmented or diminished at the will 
of politicians. He knows all this, and 
yet he abolished that clause. The only 
ground for doing this that I can imagine 
is that he thinks Ireland and England 
should be governed under precisely 
similar laws. He thinks, I suppose, 
with the Prime Minister, that because 
a Bishop in 1799, an? an Under 
Secretary and Mr. Pitt, talked about 
equal laws—not at all having in their 
mind the case of a Crimes Act—that, 
therefore, the Government—this Govern- 
ment—which is to do justice to Ireland, 
is bound te see that no exceptional 
legislation exists in Ireland. Is that 
their reason ? Is it some general theory 
of this kind? It cannot be pretended 
that justice is better administered with- 
out change of venue; but what hypocrisy 
is this? He knows perfectly well at 
this moment that he himself is maintain- 
ing not only unequal laws in Ireland— 
he knows perfectly well that, though he 
has abrogated the more showy and 
sensational and useful measures of the 
Crimes Act, he has maintained and is 
using exceptional legislation for the 
government of Ireland. I observe from 
the newspapers that he has in some way 
modified the action of the late Govern- 
ment with respect to the special legisla- 
tion for the importation of arms. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There has been 
no modification. It was formal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was aware 
it was formal in this sense: that no 
substantial change had been made in 
policy. My point is that he has main- 


tained the policy of the late Government, . 


and those are the men who on every 
platform have clamoured about unequal 
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legislation, who declare that we have 
violated every pledge said to have been 
given at the Union, and who are now 
violating every pledge and every state- 
ment which they have ever laid down. 
That I call hypocrisy. I confess that, 
as they can reconcile it with their 
political consciences to maintain that 
inequality in the law between England and 
Ireland, it surely might have been well 
that they should have retained that 
single section of the Crimes Act by 
which, and by which alone, there is 
some chance of bringing to justice the 
most dastardly form of crime with which 
even the annals of agrarian crime in 
Ireland have ever been soiled. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, he would not have felt 
called upon to speak in that Debate 
after the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary had it not been for the fact 
that he represented the County of Clare, 
which had been attacked by the Member 
for South Tyrone. When that hon. 
Member rose to move the adjournment 
he (Mr. Redmond) rose to put a question 
to the Chair, as to whether it was quite 
consistent with the Rules of that 
House and the ordinary rules of courtesy 
for an hon. Member to attack the con- 
stituency of another hon. Member 
without giving the slightest notice of his 
intention. That question, however, was 
not in Order, and he therefore regretted 
having put it at the stage he did. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone had not 
given him notice of this matter, other- 
wise he would have been prepared to 
meet it by having consulted all the avail- 
able records relating to crime in the 
county. But although they had received 
no notice that this subject was to be 
brought forward, the fact that it had 
been raised in such a manner would sur- 
prise no one who knew the attitude the 
Member for South Tyrone had deter- 
mined to take with regard to Irish affairs. 
He declared that this Motion was part 
and parcel of a plot concocted when it 
became clear that the General Election 
would go against the Unionist Party, and 
the Members of the Opposition had 
every bit of information which had been 
brought forward by the Member for 
South Tyrone before them when almost 
as the last act they performed before 
leaving Office they withdrew from 
County Clare nearly every provision of 
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the Coercion Act, and it was a notorious 
fact that this was done by the late Go- 
vernment, in Clare and elsewhere, for the 
purpose of bringing on a Debate such as 
that which had been initiated by the 
Member for South Tyrone in order to 
‘ause embarrassment to the present Go- 
vernment,. The late Chief Secretary 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had used the 
word “hypocrisy” as regarded the 
action of the Government in this 
matter, but he (Mr. Redmond) declared 
that no greater act of hypocrisy was 
ever perpetrated than the action of the 
Member for South Tyrone and the late 
Chief Secretary in professing to be shocked 
and horrified at the state of Clare to-day, 
when they knew that upon the whole 
that county was in a better condition 
than it was when the late Chief Secre- 
tary withdrew the operation of the 
Coercion Act from Clare. It was diffi- 
cult for Irishmen to know what to do. If 
outrage and crime existed in Ireland the 
whole of the Irish people were denounced 
for it; but if, happily, peace and tran- 
quillity prevailed, they got no credit for 
it. The condition of Clare had im- 
proved latterly, as had the condition of 
the whole of Ireland, but it was sige 
nificant that the indignation of the late 
Chief Secretary had been directed solely 
against County Clare, And why? Be- 
cause County Clare was the only county 
in the whole of Ireland where the Judges 
of Assize had not had reason to con- 
gratulate the Grand Jury on the peaceful 
condition of the county. It ought to be 
a matter of pleasure to hon. Members to 
find that, when the Members and sup- 
porters of the late Government came 
down to the House to attack the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Member 
for Neweastle, that out of the whole of 
Ireland since the Liberal Government 
came into Office they were not able to 
place their finger on a single place in 
Ireland where crime of an extravagant or 
violent nature existed except in the one 
County of Clare. The Member for 
South Tyrone had said there was a great 
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deal of crime in Ireland in the Lard 
League days. Undoubtedly there was, 
and the reason was plain. The 


people were suffering from grievances 
which bore heavily upon them, but 
when the Land Act of 1881] was passcd 
which removed some of these grievances, 
crime decreased by leaps and bounds, 
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In 1883, when crime decreased, the hon. 
Member would have them believe that 
this decrease was in consequence of the 
Coercion Act, whereas in reality it was 
because the benefits of the Land Act of 
1881 were being felt by the people, and 
exactly in proportion as these benefits 
were felt crime decreased. Again, the 
hon. Member said that in 1886 crime 
increased. That was true; but in that 
year there was great depression not only 
in Clare, but in the whole of Ireland, 
and as a result crime increased ; and its 
diminution in the following year was not 
because of the Coercion Act which had 
been passed, but because in 1887 there 
was also passed a Land Act which re- 
moved the grievances which existed in 
1886, and which were the consequence of 
the increase in crime. Anybody ac- 
quainted with the history of agrarian 
crime in Ireland knew that exactly in 
proportion to the depression of the times 
that crime had increased; and exactly 
in proportion as remedial legislation was 
passed that crime decreased in every part 
of the country. The hon. Member had 
drawn a terrible picture of the existence 
of Secret Societies in Clare, his know- 
ledge of which had been derived from a 
casual visit to certain parts of the county. 
Now he (Mr. Redmond) was the Repre- 
sentative of the county ; he had know- 
ledge of every part of it, and he could 
assure the House there was no such 
deeply-rooted Secret Societies as the hon, 
Member wouid have them believe ; there 
was no conspiracy against life and pro- 
perty, and nine out of every 10 of the 
crimes committed in Clare were attribu- 
table to the harsh exactions of the land- 
Jords and land agents; and to the fact 
that the judicial rents fixed 10 years ago 
had become impossible of payment 
owing to the depression in agriculture 
and trade. He himself had always de- 
nounced crime ; and if he had any kuow- 
ledge of the existence of any conspiracy 
against life and property in Clare he 
should denounce it at once, but he asserted 
that there was no such conspiracy. He 
and his colleagues in the representation 
of Ireland were just as anxious as the 
Member for South Tyrone and the Mem- 
ber for North Armagh that life and pro- 
perty in Ireland should be protected. As 
a matter of fact, the men who did most 
to protect life and property in Ireland 
and the just rights of the citizens were 
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men like the Nationalist Members, who 
came to that House to give vent to the 
grievanees of the Irish people ; and the 
gentlemen who showed, and threatened to 
show, the least regard for life and property 
were hon. Gentlemen from Ulster, who 
not long ago deluged the streets of Bel- 
fast with blood, and who were making 
speeches at the present time which were 
calculated to prejudicially affect both life 
and property in Ireland. Anyone who 
had listened to the speeches of the Mover 
and Seconder of the Motion must have 
been reminded of the days when those 
two hon. Members went throughout the 
length and breadth of the country draw- 
ing dreadful pictures to the British 
people of the state of demoralisation in 
which the Irish people were, and the 
Member for Armagh accused the Irish 
Members of inciting and encouraging 
murder and crime, 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I challenge 
the hon. Member to state doves he mean 
by his cheers that we Irish Members en- 
courage or sympathise with murder in 
Ireland ? 

CotoxneL SAUNDERSON: The 
hon. Member may take any meaning out 
of it that he likes. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman stated that he 
considered the Irish Members _ had 
encouraged and sympathised with murder 
in Ireland. All he had got to say was 
that that was an untruth of a most in- 
famous character, which he did not 
believe the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would have the courage to repeat before 
him outside that House. 

CoLoNEL SAUNDERSON: Any- 
where. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: And it was 
one of those remarks which he believed 
tended more than anything else to show 
that House the real character of the man 
who came down to that House, and who 
did not hesitate for a Party purpose to 
charge his colleagues and countrymen in 
the representation of Ireland in being in 
sympathy with murder and crime. 
Bitterly as he was opposed to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman and his friends 
from Ulster he would not think of 
charging them with being in active 
sympathy with murder, though he did 
think the speeches made by that hon. 
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Member and his friends were calculated 
in the highest degree to lead to breaches 
of the peace in Ireland. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had made an infamous 
charge against the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), his insinuation being 
that the murder of Head Constable 
Whelan in what was known as the 
Sexton affair followed immediately after, 
and was the result of a speech of the 
Member for Mayo. But what were the 
facts? At the trial an informer named 
Cullinane admitted that he was in the 
pay of the police, that he himself had 
concocted the whole of the attack on 
Sexton’s house, which resulted in the 
unfortunate death of the head constable, 
and duped the other men to take part in it. 
This informer admitted that he had been 
over and over again convicted of the most 
infamous crimes. And this was the 
ease which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man cited when he endeavoured to prove 
that murder had been committed in Clare 
at the instigation of the Member for 
Mayo and other Irish Representatives. 
He thought it was a sorry sight—a 
miserable spectacle—that any Irishman, 
much less an Irish Representative, could 
be found who, for the sake of Party par- 
poses, would come down to that House, 
denounce his own country, run down 
his countrymen, and endeavour to make 
English and Scotch Members believe 
that the Irish people were lost to a sense 
of civilisation, and were given over to 
crime and outrage of every kind. The 
object of the Member for South Tyrone 
in bringing forward that Motion was 
patent. It was for the interest of the 
Unionist Party to try and make out that 
crime and outrage existed in Ireland ; and 
after going through every one of the 32 
counties in Ireland, they had not been 
able to find anything to complain of 
except in this one County of Clare, which 
they now dangled before the House with 
the view to showing that there was no 
security for life and property in Ireland. 
As he had said, he disapproved of crime 
as much as any man, and he hal never 
serupled to say so, but he totally denied 
the existence of such serious crime in 
Clare as the hon. Member had alleged 
existed. It was all very well for the 
hon. Member to quote Returns ; but it had 
long been the practice of the authorities 
in Ireland to report under the heading of 
agrarian crime matters of the most 
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trivial character, and an analysis of the 
present Returns would show that there 
was very little real crime. It was not 
fair to place so much weight on the 
representations of the Magistrates and 
Grand Jurors of County Clare, who were 
almost entirely composed of landlords 


( Lawlessness ). 


and Unionists, and whose motive in 
meeting and condemning the state 


of Clare was caused not by anything 
extraordinary in the state of Clare, but 
by the fact that the Prime Minister had 
introduced his Home Rule Bill. The 
state of things was not worse, but better, 
than it had been some time before, yet 
the coincidence could not be overlooked 
that these Magistrates took no action 
until the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill. The object at the bottom of that 
discussion was not to bring about an 
improvement in County Clare, but to 
hamper the Government in passing their 


measure of Home Rule, and nothing 
would more delight the Members .for 


South Tyrone, North Armagh, and other 
ardent supporters of so-called law and 
order than to see the same disturbances 
which were alleged to exist in Clare 
taking place in every other part of 
Treland obstruct the Prime 
Minister in his policy. Coercive and 
repressive legislation did not put a stop 
to crime, but ameliorative measures did; 
and he was convinced that before long 
the Chief Secretary would be able to 
show that not only had crime greatly 
decreased in Clare, but that there was 
general contentment amongst the people 
as the result of the policy introduced by 


so as to 


the Government with reference to 
Ireland. Taking ordinary crime, and 


leaving agrarian crime out of the ques- 
tion, they would find that Clare was 
freer from crime than any county in 
England and Scotland in proportion to 
its population, and the same remark 
applied to the whole of Ireland. What 
crime there did exist in Ireland arose 
out of the agrarian difficulty, or out of a 
state of affairs which did not exist in 
England or Scotland. Ontrage and 
crime existed in Clare because for long 
years the people had been treated un- 
justly, had been dragooned by officials, 
and taught to believe that no justice or 
fair-play could be expected from the 
governing authorities. Place the law in 
a position to be respected, let it be 
administered by a Government in which 
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the Irish people could have confidence, 
and the law would be obeyed and verdicts 
found as readily in Clare, and in Ireland 
generally, as either in England or Scot- 
land. In the meantime, until they 
definitely settled the Land Question, and 
relieved the people from the judicial 
rents fixed 10 years ago, and which they 
could not now pay, they would not strike 
at the root of the evil. Thé people of 
Clare had been attacked, but he ventured 
to think that if a similar state of affairs 
had existed in the North of Ireland as 
existed in Clare the Members who now 
supported this Motion would have said 
little or nothing about it. As the 
Representative of people who had been 
attacked in a most hypocritical manner in 
that House, he declared that the people 
of Clare were as anxious to maintain law 
and order as any other people, provided 
they were given a fair opportunity of 
doing so. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 215 ; Noes 
260.—( Division List, No. 17.) 


SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1892-3 (SUP- 
PLEMENTARY ESTIMATES). 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass I. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,000, be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lIst day 
of March 1893, for certain Re arrangement of 
Rooms in the Houses of Parliament Buildings.” 
*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (Si. Pancras, 
E.) said, he would like to say a few 
words on the Vote and move a reduction. 
The changes that had been made in the 
rooms of the House were by no means to 
thead vantage of Members generally. They 
were chiefly made to convenience hon. 
Gentlemen on the two Front Benches. 
For example, the Whips had been very 
largely considered. The Committee was 
appointed to deal with the matter so 
that additional accommodation might be 
arranged for the Business in connec- 
tion with this House ; but, except in so 
far as the Whips were concerned, nothing 
of a satisfactory character had been done. 
The Surveyor of the Board of Works 
was called before the Committee, and 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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he advised that a larger number of rooms 
should be provided. He advised, in the 
first place, that the Hansard Room should 
be in another part of the House. The 
consequence was that that room had been 
removed to another and a most incon- 
venient part of the House. He had the 
utmost difficulty in finding where the 
room was. He had to go down a 
circuitous stairease and several dark 
passeges before he could discover it. He 
regretted that Mr. H. M. Stanley had not 
been elected to the House, as, had he been, 
he could have assisted them to explore 
the passages leading to this new reom, 
A Member might have to go to that room 
during a Debate, and, not hearing the 
Division Bell, might be shut out from the 
Division, Again, until now they had 
five Deputation Rooms. The number had 
been diminished by two or three. Hon, 
Members who were supporting and 
opposing a certain measure, the Direct 
Veto, for instance, might have to receive 
these opposing deputations at different 
ends of the same room. or rather, 
passage. Then there was a very useful 
body of men, the Members’ secretaries, 
who had now only one room set apart 
for them, and it was not adequate for 
their requirements. Mr. Taylor, the 
Surveyor to whom he had alluded, 
pointed out before the Committee that 
there were two rooms not allocated. One 
of these rooms had been appropriated to 
gentlemen who took notes for the news- 
papers in the Lobby, but he under- 
stood that there was no furniture 
in it, and it was absolutely useless 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended. Mr, Jenkins stated that there 
was no place where Civil servants attend- 
ing under the Gallery in order to aid 
Ministers in any business which might 
be before the House could arrange the im- 
portant papers. Mr. Jenkins was allowed 
to go into the Public Bill Office for that 
purpose, but that was by the courtesy of 
the head of that office. Men in the high 
position of those gentlemen, who attended 
to instruct the Ministers of the Crown, 
ought not to be subjected to such incon- 
venience. The whole of the £3,000 spent 
on the alterations had been more or less 
thrown away, because, he believed, the 
expenditure was of a temporary character. 
The House of Commons and its offices 
were constructed at a time when the 
pressure of Public Business and the 
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attendance of Members were a great deal 
less than they were now. Out of the 670 
Members of the House there were often 
600 present. ‘That was not the case in 
former days, for the Business was then a 
great deal less than at present. Whether 
they were or were not to retain the Irish 
Members, there was in reality not suffi- 
cient accommodation for the transaction 
of the Business of Parliament. Before 
spending any more money on these make- 
shift arrangements, the question ought 
to be looked at in a much broader and 
more comprehensive spirit, A Com- 
mittee sat in 1867 and 1868 to inquire 
into the matter, and they found that the 
pressure was very great, because at that 
time a Reform Bill was before the House. 
Bui at the present time a vast number 
of burning questions came before the 
House with kaleidoscopic rapidity. Tae 
Committee of 1867-68 reported that the 
accommodation of the House was inade- 
quate, and there had been no improve- 
ment since then 


*Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. MELLor) : 
The present Vote is for alterations recom- 
mended by the Select Committee of 1892, 
and we cannot go into what happened 
long ago—in 1867 or 1868. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, it was regrettable 
that the Committee of last year did not 
have before it the Report of the Commit- 
tee of 1867 and 1868. Mr. John Taylor, 
and he thought also Mr. Palgrave, were 
no doubt examined before the Committee 
of last Session, but he held that the 
scope of the Reference to the Committee 
would have allowed them to consider 
the whole subject of accommodation in 
a broader aspect before recommending 
the expenditure of £3,000, or any other 
sum, on these petty and mainly useless 
alterations. He did not deny the removal 
of the bar had, no doubt, improved the 
look of the Members’ Lobby, but it was 
like one of those puritanical pruderies of 
the Radicals who objected to publie- 
houses being open till 12 p.m. because 
they were en evidence, but allowed bogus 
clubs to be open all night for drinking 
purposes, if they were hid from sight. 
He ventured to say. the Committee 
should have gone into the matter at 
length, and considered all the details. 
He did not desire to disobey the ruling 
of the Chair, but in his opinion the 
expenditure had been absolutely wasted, 
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and he begged to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £100, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,900, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Webster.) 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, there was one class of 
gentlemen for whom a great deal had 
been done, and it was a class for whom he 
had often expressed his admiration—he 
meant the Whips on both sides ; but he 
felt that these alterations had been 
made simply in the interests of the 
Whips, and of nobody else. It was their 
business to look after the Members of the 
House, but in this case they had certainly 
looked after No. 1. A very serious 
responsibility rested on the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. A. C. Morton) 


&c., Estimates. 


for an alteration which had _ been 
made at his  instance—he meant 
the removal of the bar from the 


Lobby to a more private place, which 
must have encouraged secret drinking. 
He thought it had encouraged secret 
drinking, and he should move for a 
Return in order to ascertain what had 
been the increase in the consumption of 
liquor which had taken place in the 
Lobby now that Members did not take 
their refreshments under the observance 
of the public eye. Members now had to 
push a door open as was necessary in the 
“ jug and bottle ” department of a public- 
house. With regard to the accommo- 
dation in the Conference Rooms, it was 
most inadequate. Strangers who came 
to the House to confer with Members 
could either be seen in the Lobbies or 
the Smoking Room (where many gentle- 
men strongly objected to an atmosphere 
of tobacco and whisky-and-water), or 
they might be taken into one of the little 
Conference Rooms. These rooms, how- 
ever, as now arranged, were most un- 
comfortable. They were really only 
passages through which people were 
constantly moving to and fro. He 
thought a more satisfactory arrangement 
should have been made ; in fact, before 
proceeding to improve the accommodation 
of the Whips, a little more comfort should 
have been provided for the House 
generally, During the summer strangers 
could be taken outside on to the Terrace, 
but it must be remembered that for two- 
thirds of the year our climate made walks 
on the Terrace almost impossible. The 
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House of Commons had been called the 
best club in the world, but to his mind it 
was the most uncomfortable, as it was 
the most expensive club for strangers to 
visit. He thought there was room for 
improvement in the accommodation for 
Civil servants, and he was also of opinion 
that, instead of being turned into the 
Lobby leading to the Central Hall when 
the Division Bell rang, these. gentlemen 
should be allowed to go into the Mem- 
bers’ Gallery. Then the members of 
the Press (as Mr. Shaw, of the Press 
Association, had pointed out in a letter 
to the Serjeant-at-Arms) had ground for 
complaint in the entire absence of accom- 
modation for them te write out their 
notes in the Lobby. They had a room, 
but it was a considerable distance from 
the Lobby. This building was a vast 
one; but whenever accommodation was 
wanted in it for any purpose they were 
told, “Oh, there is not a room anywhere.” 
The fact was, there was plenty of room, 
but the arrangements were imperfect. He 
should be out of Order if he endeavoured 
to raise the larger question of the accom- 
modation in the House generally; but 
what had been said to-night showed how 
necessary it was, if there was to be any 
comfort outside this Chamber, that there 
should be a more perfect utilisation of 
the space than had entered into the 
minds of the Chairman and Members of 
this Committee. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) re- 
gretted that he could not raise the whole 
question of the re-arrangement of the 
space in the building. The Com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider 
“‘the re-arrangement of rooms;” therefore, 
he should have thought it would have 
been competent for a Member to go into 
the general question. It seemed to him 
that the Committee had lost a great op- 
portunity of dealing with the whole 
question. What they had done was 
anything but satisfactory for the con- 
venience and accommodation of Mem- 
bers, and the amount expended had been 
great and quite out of proportion to any 
advantage which had accrued. He did 
not think the accommodation was at all 
too good for the Whips, particularly the 
Opposition Whips. As for the Con- 
ference Rooms, they were a scandal to 
the House, and would not be tolerated in 
a second-rate house of business. They 
were not fit places for Members to re- 


Mr. J. Parker Smith 
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ceive deputations from their constituents 
in. In regard to the Lobby Refreshment 
Bar, though he did not make use of it 
much himself, he asserted that it was a 
most inconvenient place. It had been 
put into a back corner, and was a hot, 
stuffy room, and the only advantage the 
Temperance Party had secured by the 
re-arrangement was the ornamentation of 
the back of the Bar with a large number 
of empty champagne bottles advertising 
the fact that that beverage might be pur- 
chased there. Everyone would admit 
that the alterations were not advan- 
tageous, and that the Conference Rooms 
were very uncomfortable, and, coming to 
the question of expense, as a Repre- 
sentative of the taxpayers he protested 
against £3,000 having been spent on 
these alterations. There was evidently 
something quite wrong in the way in 
which these affairs were looked after. 
The accommodation of Members was a 
matter of great concern to them, and it 
was a matter of comparative unimport- 
ance whether it cost £3,000 or £6,000 so 
long as it was all that it should be. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the Committee 
had only recommended two or three 
little changes on the fringe of the sub- 
ject, and had succeeded in making Mem- 
bers more uncomfortable than they were 
before. It was idle to say that what 
was suitable 40 or 50 years ago was 
suitable now, and he must say he 
thought the Committee had wasted a 
great opportunity. He should support 
his hon. Friend in his protest against 
this Estimate, and trusted that a 
Division would be taken. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, 
S.) said, he had taken great interest in 
this question, and had found that the 
two Front Benches utterly ignored the 
convenience of private Members, It did 
not concern them ‘at all. They had 
private rooms reserved for them in the 
House, and every other accommodation. 
But it did concern private Members like 
the hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Parker Smith) and himself, who were 
nearly always in their places, and who 
spent a great deal of time within the 
precincts of the House. The other 
day, with two other Members of 
Parliament, he had _ to _ receive 
four gentlemen. To find a room 
they had to go a long way, and before 
commencing their business they had to 
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disturb several other sets of gentlemen. 
Though they only occupied half an hour 
with their conference, they were inter- 
rupted 9 or 10 times. To his mind, the 
changes which had been effected were a 
disadvantage, and to call them “ improve- 
ments ” was an absurd misnomer. With 
regard to the removal of the Hansard 
Room, he had not up to the present time 
succeeded in finding the new office. 
It was not a convenience to private 
Members to have this office where 
nobody could find it, though, no doubt, 
it might be a convenience to Ministers by 
preventing Members from making refer- 
ences and obtaining quotations. Then 
there was the question of access to the 
bar. It was absurd that the means of 
getting at the bar should be through a 
door through which two Members could 
not pass conveniently at the same time. 
When a Member got through the door 
he had to push through several other 
Members, and the apartment was so 
small that, according to the best caleu- 
lation, not more than 12 or 14 Members 
could stand there together. He trusted 
that the bar would be replaced in the 
position it formerly occupied. So far as 
he had been able to see, everything that 
had been done for the “improvement ” 
of the House had been to the disadvantage 
of private Members, and the only thing 
that had been gained by the expenditure 
of £3,000 was the provision of better 
rooms for the Whips. He quite agreed 
that the House ought to afford the Whips 
reasonable accommodation, but he did 
not see why other Members should suffer 
because the Whips were treated properly. 
The Committee ought, in his opinion, to 
mark its sense of the mistake that had 
been committed by voting the reduction 
of the Estimate. The general conve- 
nience of the House had not been consulted, 
and the money had not been well spent. 

*Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
thought it only fair that as he was pfi- 
marily responsible at the time when the 
.Committee on whose Reports these alter- 
ations were made held its sittings, he 
should explain the nature of the task 
that had been assigned to that Committee. 
He did not himself concur altogether 
in the criticism which had been passed 
upon the alterations carried out, With 
regard to the Hansard Room downstairs, 
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he might point out that it was not as far 
from the door of the House as was the 
old Hansard Room, and, as to Members 
not being able to hear the Division Bell 
there, he was quite sure that if such were 
the case the First Commissioner of Works 
would at once see that the matter was set 
right. With regard to the new Conference 
Rooms, his recollection was—although he 
could not speak with certainty on the 
point—that the cubic space of the rooms 
was the same, or was almost identical 
with that of the old rooms. Of course, 
it would be much more agreeable if there 
were abundant space to dispose of for 
the convenience of Members; but the 
present Deputation Rooms were, it must 
be remembered, an improvement of recent 
times, no such rooms having been pro- 
vided in the old days at all. He wished 
to call attention to the fact that the 
Reference to the Committee of last year 
precluded it from dealing with the larger 
questions as to the future arrangement 
of the House which had been brought 
forward during the discussion. The 
Committee were asked to consider the 
arrangement of the rooms contiguous 
to the Members’ Lobby, and had nothing 
to do with anything else. It had been 
said that the work had already been 
carried out with the object of giving 
greater convenience to the Whips of 
the various Parties. He could assure 
hon. Members that that was not the 
purpose for which the Committee 
sat at all. The main object was to 
arrange the Members’ Lobby itself ; and 
he was bound to say that, whatever the 
convenience or inconvenience of the 
present arrangements were, there had 
been an enormous improvement in the 
appearance of the Lobby, and there was 
now considerably more space than 
there used to be for the use of 
Members. The main object was to 
get rid of the Refreshment Bar, which 
then stood in the Lobby, and to arrange 
the Post Office and the other rooms in a 
more convenient way. The recasting of 
the Whips’ Rooms was a mere accidental 
circumstance which grew out of the 
alterations. He claimed that, as far as 
the main object was concerned, the 
Committee had been very successful. As 
to the expense, he did not think that for 
the changes which had been made the 
sum of £3,000 was at all excessive. Two 
witnesses had been examined by the 
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Committee. One of these was Mr. John 
Taylor, of the Office of Works, than 
whom the House could not have had a 
more competent adviser, and who had for 
many years past succeeded in greatly 
conducing to the convenience of the 
arrangements of the various rooms, and 
adding to the comfort of Members who 
had to spend a considerable time in the 
House. Many of the criticisms which 
had been made appeared to be entirely 
new. He could not say he shared in them, 
and he believed that, generally speak- 
ing, the changes which had been carried 
out had given satisfaction to Members. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he did not desire to oceupy any 
further the time of the Committee with 
this matter, but he might say that he 
was glad he had _ introduced _ it. 
His sole object was to secure economy. 
He had no objection to providing rooms 
for the use of the Whips; but the 
interests of other Members of the House 
ought to be considered. He did not 
blame the present Commissioner of Works 
so much ; he was not responsible. The 
late Commissioner was the official who 
had charge of the Committee; but, 
unfortunately, they had to remember 
that the present Commissioner was in 
reality the official responsible to 
Parliament. He admitted at once that 
he (Mr. Morton) might be responsible 
for the alteration in connection with the 
bar—responsible so far as appearance 
went ; but he was not inclined to be dis- 
satisfied, because he found from what had 
been said that night that hon. Members 
could not always get intothe baras at pre- 
sent constructed, and, from the point of 
view of temperance, that was a great 
advantage. On the whole, the change 
spoke weil for the advance of temperance 
principles in the House. Any change 
that had taken place was a change for 
the better. They had heard that the 
change might—and, in fact, it had been 
said did—lead to secret drinking. That 
might be in some cases; but how did 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke of 
secret drinking know anything about its 
going on? However, what he was 
mostly concerned in was the question of 
economy, and he wanted to know from 
the Government how much more these 


Mr. Piunket 
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works were likely to cost? What were 
they going to do with the money voted 
last year and not spent? £320 had been 
provided for double windows in the 
Members’ Dining Room and other rooms; 
but the windows had not been provided, 
and he assumed the money had not been 
spent. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not in- 
cluded in this Estimate, and cannot be 
discussed. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that was 
so, but when a sum had not been spent 
it should be returned to the Trea- 
sury, and not spent on other objects 
without the consent of the House of 
Commons. He was entitled to speak on 
the question of economy, and he was 
anxious to have the actual cost, and he 
would like to know also from the right 
hon. Gentleman when he replied whether 
the Bar Room which had been provided 
was to be supplied with whisky and in- 
toxicating liquors only ? 


An hon. Member: No; lemonade. 
Mr. MORTON said, they were entitled 


to have tea and coffee provided in that 
place for those who did not indulge in 
whisky drinking. If they supplied 
tea and coffee those who went into the 
bar might be induced to take either one 
or the other instead of whisky—and it 
would be much better for them. That 
was one of the reasons why he rejoiced 
at the removal of the bar from the 
Lobby. Its removal meant the removal 
of temptation from Members; and he 
was sorry to say it was within their 
knowledge and they were aware that the 
bar in the Lobby had been the ruin of 
some Members of the House. He was 
most anxious that the bar should be 
removed. Having done that, they should 
go further and supply tea and coffee. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner would say that he had nothing to 
do with supplying tea and coffee, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had provided the 
means of supplying both, and he (Mr. 
Morton) hoped they would be supplied. 
In these days of temperance they in 
the Parliament of Great Britain should 
set an example to the rest of the country. 
He would only say, in conclusion, 
that he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
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would be able to give some satisfactory 
reply to questions which had been put to 
him. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The hon. Gentleman 
asks one or two questions which I think I 
ean answer to his satisfaction. In the 
first place, he wants to know whether all 
the work is included in the Estimate. 
Yes; all the work to be done is included 
in the Estimate that is now before the 
House. The sum mentioned will com- 
plete the works indicated last year. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: Furniture and 
all ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; furni- 
ture and all. I think, altogether, the 
result has been most satisfactory. It 
might have been better; but hon. Mem- 
bers will be glad to hear, in regard to the 
Refreshment Room, that since the bar has 
been removed the consumption of liquor 
has been much less than it used to be. 
Whether that is due te the change 
of Members effected at the General 
Election or to the moving of the tempta- 
tion further from the Lobby I carnot ven- 
ture to say ; but, Sir, the fact remains. I 
shal! do my best for the accommodation of 
hon. Members, but it must be remembered 
that a large portion of this building is set 
apart for private residences. The num- 
ber of these private residences may 
be reduced, especially those oceupied by 
officers of the House of Lords. When 
I was Commissioner of Works previously 
I made great efforts to obtain possession 
of the house occupied by the Librarian of 
the House of Lords, who did not reside 
there, but I was unable to do so. Any- 
thing I can do shall be done, and I hope 
the House will pass the Vote without 
further discussion. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he joined in 
the objections that had been advanced 
against these alterations. The Front 
Benches had been attended to, but no one 
else. The way to look at the matter 
was this: One right hon. Gentleman 
on the Opposition Bench spent the 
money, and the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury Bench was responsible for 
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it. To say that the money had been 
well spent was not true. The appear- 
ance of the House had not been 
beautified, and the convenience of 
Members had not been considered. 
The Whips had been considered, of 
course, but the Conference Room was a 
standing disgrace to the House, and 
whoever had been responsible for the 
work had done nothing but waste money. 
Then the bar change had been objected 
to. Hecould not but think that a great deal 
of money had been thrown away. 


Mr. Jonn Burns rose in _ his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put ;" but the Cuarr- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) _ said 


that the accommodation in the Con- 


ference Room was very bad. He 
jdid not know what suggestion to 


make, but he thought they ought to have 
a Committee to go into the whole 
question of the accommodation in the 
House. 

Mr. BARTLEY said that the extreme 
haste of some new Members was rather 
indecent. It did not pay to closure any of 
the Estimates. He had received no answer 
from the First Commissioner to the 
questions he had asked, and unless some 
change in the arrangements for private 
Members were made he should raise the 
question again on the general Estimates. 

Mr. Jonun Burns rose in_ his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 


Question be now put;” but the Cuarr- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I would 
say, Sir, that for an hon. Member of 
such very limited experience to persist 
with his Motion for the Closure, not- 
withstanding the well-merited snub he 
has received from the Chairman, is an 
incident which demands the emphatic 
condemnation of the Committee. The 
hon. Member should remember that he is 
not in the London County Council. 
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Mr. BURNS: And neither is the 
right hon. Gentleman on Newmarket 
Heath. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The 
hon. Member will have to endeavour to 
behave himself according to the Rules of 
the House, and that remark applies also 
to the hon. Member’s friends who join 
with him in disorderly cries. The 
Estimate is £3,000 in excess of the sum 
originally voted, and that excess is of a 
very alarming character. For my part, 
Sir, although the expenditure is limited 
in comparison to other expenditure on 
behalf of the nation, I look upon it as 
relatively great, and we should see that we 
have something in return. Of course, I 
am aware that the excess and the whole 
sum was expended under the advice of a 
Committee of the House—a Committee 
composed of gentlemen pre-eminently 
qualified to form an opinion. I think, 
however, there were many things the 
Committee might very properly have 
considered. Taking this building as a 
whole, there is no great public work that 
has been executed at a greater cost and 
with a less satisfactory result, having 
regard to the object intended to be carried 
out. The Palace of Westminster affords 
the most inadequate accommodation 


for those who assemble within its 
walls to discharge their legislative 


functions, and it has always appeared to 
me to be an instance of peddling penny 
wisdom, not to say pound folly, these 
enormous sums which have been ex- 
pended with a net result so extremely 
unsatisfactory. Reference has been 
made to the inadequate accommodation 
afforded by the new Conference Room. 
The Conference Room, which should 
really be called a room _ for 
interviews and deputations under the old 
arrangement, was by no means satis- 
factory, but I think the room provided 
for these purposes under the new re- 
arrangement is much worse, The present 
so-called Conference Room is no Con- 
ference Room at all. The accommoda- 
tion it affords is totally inadequate ; it 
cannot hold a fair-sized deputation, and, 
to my mind, it is a disgrace to the House 
of Commons. I do not wish to use any 


harsh expression towards the Committee 
which recommended this re-arrangement 
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of the rooms, for I suppose they were in 
the position of having to make bricks 
without straw, but I cannot help saying 
that they have made the original bad 
arrangement much worse. I impress 
upon the First Commissioner of 
Works that in the interest of Ministers 
themselves, as well as in the interest and 
convenience of Members generally and 
also of persons who are not Members of 
this House, that an adequate Conference 
Room, where deputations can be satis- 
factorily received by Ministers, is an 
absolute necessity. Indeed, the whole 
question of the accommodation outside 
this Chamber for Ministers, and for 
Members with private secretaries, and 
who wish to have private interviews 
with constituents or with draftsmen, or 
with people on private business affairs, 
should receive the anxious attention of 
the Government. The First Commis- 
sioner of Works, in the course of his 
remarks, referred to the fact that the 
private residences of officers of both 
Houses of Parliament occupied a con- 
siderable amount of space that might be 
made available otherwise. These re- 
marks seem to me to have been mis- 
interpreted by some hon. Members. I 
did not understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to have specially directed his 
observations to the officers of the other 
House. I took his remarks as general, 
and as suggesting that some re-arrange- 
ment of the residential portions of the 
Palace might be properly considered 
when the matter is dealt with on the 
whole, as I hope it will be on an early 
date. This used to be called—and I 
always considered it a fiction and a 
figure of speech—the best club-house in 
London. To my mind, there is no pot- 
house in Europe so badly provided. For 
instance, the accommodation for writing 
is wretched. I have frequently wandered 
through the rooms and through the 
lobbies seeking for a vacant seat at the 
writing tables, and I have. found the 
greatest difficulty even to get sufficient 
room to write a couple of lines or 
address an envelope on my knee. I 
do not think that is right in the House 
of Commons. I think that in this build- 
ing there ought to be every facility 
afforded to Members to enable them to 
discharge their duties to the House with- 
out being compelled to neglect their own 
private affairs. I find that amongst the 
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new re-arrangements which have been 
effected is the allotting of a room to the 
Whips, so-called, of one section of the 
Irish Party. We now appear to have 
embarked on the Continental system of 
groups rather than of Parties, which I do 
not at all regret, because the stereotyped 
two opposing lines of Party-hacks is by 
no means an ideal condition of affairs in 
politics, and I am not at all sorry that the 
group system is about to prevail, The 
various groups wili require accommodation 
for their Representatives, and as a begin- 
ning I suppose a room has been appor- 
tioned to one of the sections of the 
Irish Party. I am told that that room 
discharges functions not usually assigned 
to the rooms of Whips. I am told that 
if this room, on which a portion of the 
£3,000 now under consideration has been 
spent, is examined—and as the First 
Commissioner of Works has the right 
of entry into every room, I would sug- 
gest to him the exercise of his powers 
in regard to this particular room—if it 
be examined it will be found to present 
an appearance more suggestive of the 
establishment of Messrs. Lincoln and 
Bennett, one of the great hat emporiums, 
than a Whips’ Room of the House of 
Commons, and I understand it is devoted 
to the active interference with the 
privileges of Members of this House. 
Tam told that these hats have not been 
collected for the purposes of sale. I be- 
lieve there is no barter or commerce 
connected with the transaction, but I 
understand that on a given signal, on 
certain occasions, one of the persons 
having entrée into this room selects a 
number of these hats, walks into this 
Chamber, and distributes the hats on the 
Benches below the Gangway, thus 
involving a breach of the Standing Orders 
regulating the obtaining of seats. That 
is a matter which I commend to-the con- 
sideration of the First Commissioner of 
Works as a matter affecting the privi- 
leges of Members of this House. This 
room, for which we are asked to pay for 
in this Vote, is now used for the contra- 
vention of the long-established principles 
of courtesy upon which the relations of 
Members stand in this House. It has 
always been considered that Members of 
long-standing, or of many years’ service 
in this House, should be allowed to 
Occupy certain seats, or corresponding 
Seats, at the other side of the House, as 
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Parties changed places. Of course this 
position—as the Speaker said early in 
the Session—rests not so much on 
Standing Orders or Rules, as on the 
general good sense and good feeling of 
Members ; but when we find an Estimate 
submitted to us by the Government for an 
expenditure of £3,000, a portion of which 
has been spent on a room which has been 
used for the purpose of furthering the 
contravention of the long-established 
usages and courtesies of the House of 
Commons, I think it is time that the 
matter should be discussed. What does 
this departure from the usual courtesy of 
Members come to? It comes to this: 
that Members who have occupied seats 
for over half a century have been de- 
prived of these seats. Take my own 
case. Iam sorry to say I have been a 
Member of this House, on and off, for 
27 years. It is close on a quarter of a 
century since I first represented a Public 
Department 


Mr. CREMER ; I rise to Order. I 
wish to know whether the question the 
right hon. Gentleman is discussing is 
pertinent to the Vote under con- 
sideration ? ° 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: 
think the right hon. Gentleman is 
wandering from thesubject. The Sup- 
plementary Vote is all we have to con- 
sider. 

*Mr.J AMESLOWTHER : Of course, 
Sir, you are quite right, and I bow to 
your ruling. If I had gone into this 
question as a question of courtesy be- 
tween Members, I would undoubtedly, 
to some extent, have gone rather near 
the mark in regard to the Vote; but I 
was careful to point out the actual fact 
of the allocation of this room, and in 
that I was distinctly in Order, as the 
hon. Gentleman opposite who __ inter- 
rupted, and who has had only a few 
years’ experience in the House, will get 
to know. 


Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven): I rise 
to Order. I wish to know, Sir, is the 
right hon. Gentleman observing the 
ruling of the Chair in debating this ques- 
tion on this Vote ? 


-*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that I think he is wandering from the 





I must say I 
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Vote. I do not say that his references to 
this particular room are out of Order, but 
I do think that his references to the use 
the room may or may not have been 
put to is apart from the Supplementary 
Vote. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Of 
course, I shall not labour that side of the 
question. I desire always to support the 
Chair, but the hon. Gentleman who in- 
terrupted me can scarcely have read 
the Report of the Committee, or the 
evidence given before the Committee, or 
else he would see that the room which 
has been allocated to the uses of the 
Whips of the Irish Party comes under 
this Vote. I must protest against this 
attempt to muzzle the House of Com- 
mons. I can tell hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that we do not intend to be muzzled, 
and I, for one, do not intend to take my 
instructions as to the laws of Parliament 
from those who have little or no experi- 
ence of Parliamentary life. As to this 
Vote, there is a widespread feeling on the 
part of Members of all Parties in the 
House that we must have additional ac- 
commodation provided. It is a matter 
that can no longer be delayed. Here are 
670 Members of this House. We demand 
that the convenience for the discharge of 
their duties should be provided in a 
generous spirit. 


Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : I 
can assure the House, and particularly 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken, that I do not desire to muzzle 
any hon. Member, but I wish to make 
an appeal to the Committee that we 
have now discussed this Vote for two 
and a half hours, and we ought to pro- 
ceed to a Division. Most of the speeches 
we have heard have been delivered by 
private Members, who have asserted 
very strongly their grievances with re- 
spect to the accommodation afforded by 
this House. I can say that I very much 
sympathise with the grievances which 
have been expressed by these private 
Members. We have heard the cry of 
private Members for better accommoda- 
tion, and I trust the time is not far dis- 
tant when this question will be con- 
sidered, so as to provide better accom- 


The Chairman 
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modation not only for Ministers and for 
occupants of the Front Opposition 
Bench, but for all Members of | this 
House. Much has beea said about the 
re-arrangement of the accommodation 
provided for by this Vote, and fault has 
been found with the way these rooms 
have been allocated. But I wish to 
point out that my right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works merely 
carried out the arrangement which had 
been provided for by his predecessor in 
office on the suggestions of the Commit. 
tee, and I am sure he will be quite will- 
ing to consider, especially with respect to 
conferences, whether a better room could 
not be provided for the purpose. It is 
very desirable in all our interests that, 
when we have conferences with persons 
coming on business, we should have a 
proper and satisfactory room for the 
meeting, and I hope before long we shall 
be able to have that room. Great fault 
has been found with my right hon. Friend 
for his references to the House of Lords, 
I do not think these references were at 
all intended in the sense imputed. What 
my right hon. Friend said was that there 
was a room or rooms for the Librarian of 
the House of Lords which were not used 
by that officer. I do not see there was 
any harm in drawing attention to the 
fact that these rooms were unoccupied, 
and that they ought to be made 
use of for the accommodation of 
Members of this House. We all 
desire the same thing whether in 
Office or out of Office, and that is to make 
the House as comfortable as possible for 
every Member attending it. I trust, 
therefore, that as this question has been 
discussed long enough we may be able 
to take a vote on the Amendment before 
the House and proceed to Business. 


*Mr. WEBSTER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a pledge that the 
Government would consider carefully the 
accommodation of what called 
private Members, but whom he described 
as Members of this House. At the same 
time, they considered that this £3,000 
had not been spent in the way they 
thought it ought to have been spent—for 
the benefit of the Members of the House; 
and as they were determined to carefully 
consider the Estimates, and not to allow 
money to be wasted—as he was grieved 
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to say it was wasted by other Public 
Bodies in this Metropolis—they would, 
as a protest, go to a Division. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he wished, first, to say that it 
was notthrough want of courtesy or any 
desire to be disrespectful to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. James Lowther) 
that he just now rose on a point of Order ; 
and he had not the slightest desire to 
attempt to muzzle the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because if there was any one 
man in the House whom he would 
not like to attempt to muzzle it 
was the right hon. Gentleman. 
The question under consideration was not 
what experience one had had, whether 
a Member had been here for three 
or 13 Parliaments; it was a ques- 
tion of common sense. First of all, 
he wanted to call attention to the 
composition of the Special Committee, 
to which some allusions had _ been 
made. The question of the composition 
of the Committee seemed to him an 
exceedingly important one. It was pro- 
posed, if he remembered aright, by the 
predecessor of the right hon. Gentleman 
in Office, and therefore he was responsible 
for its composition and Report. Let any- 
body take the list of that Committee 
and read it. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think I must 
call the hon. Member’s attention to this : 
that the composition of the Committee 
is not in question. The only question 
for the consideration of the Committee 
is the expenditure of this £3,000. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): On the point of Order, Sir, I sub- 
mit to you whether, as this money is 
being voted upon the recommendation of 
the Committee, the hon. Member's re- 
marks are not in Order ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The composition 
of the Committee was the act of the 
House. The question here is the action 
to be taken on the Report of that Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I think 
what he ought to do is toconfine himself to 
showing [interruption.] On the point 
of Order, I take it Iam right in saying 





that while it is not in Order to go into _ 
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original appointment of the Committee, 
the hon. Gentleman is distinctly in Order 
in discussing the Report. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: Two hours ago 
I laid down that point of Order, and the 
only reason I rose to interrupt the hon, 
Gentleman is this : he seemed to be going 
a little too far, and into the composition 
of the Committee. 


*Mr. CREMER, resuming, said he would 
content himself with saying that as the 
Committee was constituted no other result 
was possible, as there was not a prac- 
tical man upon it. As long as the 
House contented itself with appointing 
mere theorists upon Committees, they 
could not expect any other result, There 
were practical men in the House acquainted 
with buildings from foundation to roof, 
but not one of them was invited to sit 
upon the Committee. With regard to the 
results which had followed, he had not 
yet found a Member of the House who 
approved of them. The Conference 
Room was simply a disgrace. It was 
inconvenient enough before, but it was 
much more inconvenient now, after 
the money had been spent upon it. 
The Bill Office was placed in a part 
of the building where it was nearly 
impossible to find it. But the real cause 
of all the difficulties in this matter was the 
fact that upwards of a third of this enor- 
mous building was occupied by permanent 
officiais ; and before anything satisfactory 
could be done for the convenience of hon. 
Members some of those officials would 
have to be dispossessed, and the rooms 
they now occupied placed at the service 
of Members. Two years ago it was stated 
in this House that the Librarian of the 
House of Lords, although a bachelor, had 
no less than eight bedrooms at his disposal, 
while non. Members could scarcely get a 
corner of space to discuss matters with 
their friends. He did not know whether 
he would be in Order, but there was 
another question upon which he felt 
strongly. He was afraid the Chairman 
would rule him out of Order, and if he 
did he would sit down immediately. 
That question was the accommodation, or 
the want of accommodation, that was. 
afforded Members of the House in the 
Dining Room of the building. 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will not be in Order in referring to that 
matter. 


Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) rose to speak, and was met 
by cries of “ Divide!” 

Mr. Joun Burns rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I was unable to 
accept the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Battersea to the same effect upon the 
first and second occasions, because I 
thought this was a matter in which many 
Members took an interest, and that it 
would not be proper to close the discus- 
sion. I think now that it will be un- 
necessary to accept the Motion of the 
hon. Member, because I think the Com- 
mittee is ready to come to a decision 
upon it. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: I only wanted to 
ask if I should be in Order on this Vote 
in alluding to the lighting of the Library 
and the Reading Room ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 


ber would not be in Order. 


Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) said, he would like to say a few 
words with regard to the expenditure of 
this money. When he came into this 
House in August last there wasa bar in the 
Lobby, and since then it had been moved. 
He did not know whether there had been 
any increase of convenience to Members 
by the moving of the bar, or whether 
there had been a saving of expenditure 
to the nation. He presumed that some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who were in 
favour of teetotalism had benefited by the 
removal of the bar. [ Cries of Divide !”} 
He moved to report Progress. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I decline to put 
that Question. 


Mr. BANBURY said, he simply 
wanted to ask whether it was worth 
while at considerable expense to move 
the bar from the position which it oceu- 
pied last August to the position which it 
now occupied ? 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): On a point of Order, Sir, I 
desire to ask whether it is competent 
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for an hon. Member to deliver a second 
speech on the same subject ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: In Committee 
an hon. Member may speak twice. 


Mr. BANBURY, continuing, wished 
to point out that the majority of the 
House were not in any way benefited by 
the removal of the bar. y 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Question be now put.”—(Mr, 
John Burns.) 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes 223 ; 
Noes 134.—(Division List, No. 18.) 


Question put accordingly, 

“That a Supplementary Sum, not exceeding 
£2,900, be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1893, for certain re-arrangement of 
rooms in the Houses of Parliament Buildings.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 120; 
Noes 250.—( Division List, No. 19.) 


Sir Joun Hinpert claimed “ That the 
Original Question be now put.” 


Mr. BARTLEY: On the point of 
Order, Sir 


Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): Mr. Mellor, 
Sir, 1 would like to explain I rose toa 
point of Order. As I understand, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite moved 
“That the Question be now put,” and I 
wished to ask whether he was in Order 
in making that Motion ? 


*Tie CHAIRMAN : I could not then 
allow the hon. Member to say anything. 
What the right hon. Gentleman said was 
that he claimed that the Original Ques- 
tion should be now put, which is the 
proper form. 





Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to, 


£5,500, Supplementary, Diplomatic, 
and Consular Buildings. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) regretted 
that he could not support this Vote, 
which he considered to be a more im- 
portant matter than the original Vote. 
Before the year 1890 the Consular 
Buildings in Cairo were rented at £400a 
year. About four years ago, instead of 
paying a rent of £400, they thought it 
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better to have a building of their own, 
The estimated cost of the land was 
£3,090, and the estimate for the building 
to be erected was about £29,000. After 
that they had an Estimate for £30,009, 
which was to include the land, the 
erection of the building, and the furni- 
ture; but this year the Estimate had 
been increased from £39,090 to £39,090), 
and he supposed they would have to get 
a third Estimate. In 1891 they voted 
£9,090; in 1892 £17,519; and in 1893 
they voted £7,519, making, in all, with 
the present Estimate, about £40,009. 
Already they had spent over £30,009), 
and this new Vote was not £5,509, 
because if they looked at the bottom 
they would see there was £8,009 more ; 
and if they estimated that at 4° per 
cent. they would find that the cost was 
not £40. a year, as formerly, but £1,600 
ayear, and it would be very likely £2,000 
before the thing was finished. They 
originaily got an Estimate that they were 
going to get a place built for themselves 
ata cost of about £20,000. Since then 
the Estimate had been twice revised. 
They were spending £1,000 beyond that, 
and still the place was not finished. He 
thought it was time the House of 
Commons should prevent this throwing 
away of money. It was time when they 
had an Estimate that should be an 
honest one, and a good reason should be 
given why an Estimate should increase 
from 50 to 100 per cent. He did not 
know why this extravagant policy should 
be pursued, unless they were going to 
annex the country. He should like to 
hear some reason why all this money had 
heen spent already, and how much more 
they wanted before they finished these 
Consular offices. A few years ago they 
got on very well witha cost of only £400 
a year for these offices. 

*Mr SHAW LEFEVRE: The 
original Estimate for providing the site, 
building, &e.,of Consular buildipg at Cairo, 
was £30,000, and it is now certain the 
cost will be about £39,000, of which 
£38,000 is provided for in the original 
Estimates and the Supplementary, leaving 
about £1,000 for next year. I venture 
to say, however, that will complete 
the entire work. ‘This 
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causes, some of which were not antici- 
pated at the time the original Estimate 
was before the House, and another part is 
in respect of further demands made by 
Lord Cromer and assented to by the 
late Government. Difficulties that 
have arisen since, and which were 
not expected at the time, were of this 
character : First, the Local Authority at 
Cairo raised the levels of the road near 
the new residence, and that necessitated 
larger and more costly works in the 
erection of the building. Secondly, it 
became necessary to embank the Nile 
in front of the building. Then, again, 
Lord Cromer made further demands for 
increased accommodation, which were 
agreed to by the late Government. 
There is a further addition to the cost 
of the building, the exact cause of 
which I am unable to tell the Com- 
mittee, because the Clerk of the Works, 
who was to have reported on this point, 
has been unable to do so through ill- 
ness ; all we know is that this increased 
cost will be ineurred and the money 
provided for it in this financial year. 
Wedo know that the cost will amount 
in the whole to £39,000 instead of the 
original £30,000, and that this £8,000 
or £9,000 excess is due to the causes 
Thave stated. It appears that in erecting 
the house it was found impossible to 
make a contract for the whole building. 
The building has been erected under 
un arrangement of schedule prices, under 
which, from time to time, there is some- 
what of an uncertainty as to the cost ; 
but I am able to assure the Committee 
that the total cost will not be more 
than £39,000, and I believe that £1,000 
is all that will be required in the Esti- 
mates for next year. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON desired to support 
his hon. Friend the Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark) as to the cost of these 
buildings ; but before making a few re- 
marks on that matter, he wished to eall 
attention to another item in the Vote, 
and that was the appropriation in aid. 
The hon. Member for Caithness had said 
the real Vote was £8,000 and not 
£5,500, but, in the first place, he found 
it was made up with £600 taken from 
other sources. Then £500 was de- 
ducted for appropriations in aid ; there- 
fore, dealing with that question alone, 
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they were not asked to vote the actual 
sum, even with regard to the other 
£2,000, but to vote a less sum because 
some other sum was brought into the 
account and deducted, which had nothing 
to do with the matter, and that put 
forth to the public that they were 
spending less money than they were 
spending. Last Session the right hon. 
Gentleman who was now the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), 
and another right hon. Gentleman, now 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), protested 
against the then Government putting the 
Estimates before them in that way, 
because they said it was an improper 
and untruthful way of putting the 
Estimates before the Committee and the 
country. He did not wish to be too 
hard upon the new Government with 
regard to these Supplementary Estimates, 
but he wished to know from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he was 
going to stick to his guns and present 
the Estimates to them not in the form 
they were presented to-day, but in the 
way he suggested they should be put 
last Session——[“ Question!” ] The hon. 
Member said “Question,” but he was 
dealing with the £500 which was in the 
account now before them. He was 
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raising the question on this Vote 
in order to give them fair notice 
that when they had the regular 
Estimates he should expect them 


to be made out in the way the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
late Government ought to have made 
them out. Now, he wished to make a 
few remarks about the cost of this 
Consular Building. The country was 
told some years back that the building, 
site, furniture, and everything would only 
cost £30,000 ; but now they were told it 
would cost £39,009 ; and probably there 
would be a few more thousands added to 
that ; therefore, he should not be wrong 
if he said the cost would be over £40,000 
before they had done with it, because the 
right hon. Gentleman had not told them 
whether the £39,000 would cover the 
furniture. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It will. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON was glad to 
hear that ; but he might take it at pre- 
sent that it would cost £40,090, and this 
was the third increase upon the Estimate. 

Mr. A. C. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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This was a charge, of course, against the 
late Government more than the present 
Government, but they ought to have 
better Estimates than that ; the Estimates 
ought not to be exceeded by 30 per 
cent. It was unfair to come to 
the House of Commons and the Com- 
mittee and say they would build this 
residence and furnish it complete for 
£30,000, and afterwards be told they 
wanted £39,000. When they voted 
£30,000 they considered that should be 
all the money required. The right hon, 
Gentleman told them part of the excess 
had occurred through having to make some 
new road levels, and that another extra 
was in consequence of having to embank 
the Nile. He ventured to say that unless 
some old woman made the estimate and 
not a professional man, both these ques- 
tions—the embanking of the Nile and 
making up the roads—ought to have 
been thought of when they made the 
Estimate, and it was no excuse at all 
that the persons they employed were so 
ignorant of the ordinary professional 
duties of architect or surveyor that they 
never estimated the embankment or the 
making up of the road. He said, there- 
fore, that was no sufficient excuse. He 
knew it was no use carrying this very 
far now, because the money was probably 
expended, but he wished to bring about a 
better state of things in the future. 
There was another objection he had to 
this Vote, and that was this: It said the 
real cost was £8,000, “less savings on 
other sub-heads £1,000.” He entirely 
objected to this, whatever Government 
was responsible for it. They were told 
by the late Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Courtney) that it was wrong 
to take the money voted for one matter 
and use it for another; therefore, he 
objected to the taking of this £1,000, 
which was voted for other matters 
altogether and under other sub-heads. 
He objected to their taking this money 
without getting the consent of this 
Committee. He was told that in the 
case of the Army and Navy Votes 
money voted for one purpose might, with 
the consent of the Treasury, be devoted 
to another, but with regard to the ordinary 
Estimates the Government had no right 
to spend money voted on one sub-head 
for an entirely different purpose. He 
would, therefore, ask the Government 
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in future to put these Votes fairly and 
squarely before the Committee—let the 
Vote be £8,000, and let the savings under 
other heads be returned to the Treasury as 
they ought to be, if not expended for 
the purposes for which they were voted. 
He understood they had got an assurance 
that this building would not cost more 
than £39,000, but they would carefully 
watch the matter. But he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman how it 
was the officials did not understand their 
duties better than to forget the 
embankment of the river and the 
making of the roads when they gave the 
Estimate? He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give him some 
assurance as to using these appropriations 
in aid, otherwise he might have to discuss 
it upon every Vote. He saw it occurred 
in almost every case, and in some cases to 
very large amounts indeed, to over 
£100,000; therefore, he should like an 
assurance with regard tothe matter. 
*Sirn W. HARCOURT: My hon. 
Friend will find when the Estimates are 
presented there are no new eppropria- 
tions in aid this year. 

Dr. CLARK said, he had been to the 
Library and now had the Estimates for 
last year. On page 28 of those he found 
that the revised Estimate then was for 
£30,000. There was a further sum of 
over £3,000, so that £33,000 had been 
spent atthat time. £9,000 were spent in 
1891, £17,000 in 1892, and £7,000 last 
year, Which made £33,000, and in addi- 
tion there was £8,000, making £41,000 
spent already. If they took the three 
years during which they had been voting 
this money they would see an expenditure 
—the first year of £9,000; the second of 
£17,000; the third of £7,000. How 
long was this to continue, and what did it 
mean ? If they examined the figures they 
would see that they were always 50 per 
cent. above what they were estimated 
originally. It might be said the French 
had a better Consulate than they had, but 
when they had a statement of policy they 
might then understand that. He was not 
going to attack any policy upon this 
point; he would leave that until the 
Speaker was leaving the Chair on the 
general question of Supply, and perhaps 
then the Government would tell them 
what their policy was. The financial 
aspect of the question was now before 
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them, and perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not responsible for it. The real 
responsibility rested with the right hon. 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. Plun- 
ket). For his part, he would vote against 
the Vote. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year objected to appro- 
priations in aid. Would he now stand to 
his guns ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Referring 
to the excess over the original Estimate, I 
would point out to the hon, Gentleman 
that that was due to circumstances over 
which we have had no control. The 
Supplementary Estimate makes up 
£29,000; and although we may go to 
£40,000, my belief is that we shall not 
exceed the £39,000. I will take care, at 
all events, that the expenditure is as low 
as possible. On the whole, I do not think 
we shall exceed the £39,000. 


Str J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I think, Sir, I can say that if the 
right hon. Gentleman voted or spoke 
last year against appropriations in aid, 
the Member for Peterborough may be 
assured that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
not stand to his guns. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not stand to his guns 
last Session. Although he and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board upon a particu- 


‘lar night last Session madea furious attack 


upon the appropriations in aid, and after- 
wards put a notice upon the Paper with 
regard to the matter, yet they never 
brought that Motion on, because they 
found upon further inquiry that the ap- 
propriations in aid were introduced into 
the Estimates in consequence of a long 
practice which was sanctioned by the 
Committee of Public Accounts. They 
also found that one of the largest appro- 
priations in aid was introduced into the 
Estimates in consequence of the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, at that time Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts. When the 
Estimates were produced for the present 
year, I said that in every single Vote in 
which appropriations in aid were usual 
in the past year it would be found that 
appropriations in aid were asked for this 
year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nodded his head, and therefore I must be 
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right. I can tell the Member for Peter- 
borough that if he intends to stand to his 
guns and says he adopts this view about 
the appropriations in aid, he will have a 
very heavy task before him. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
know anything about the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer nodding his head in 
assent to what had fallen from the right 
hon, Gentleman, but he hoped they 
were not going to have appropriations 
in aid this year. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I merely said 
there should be no new xppropriations in 
aid. 


*Mr. A. C. 
did not 
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MORTON 


understand 


said, he 

that at 
last 
was 


quite 
He knew, however, that 
year the Gentleman 
jn favour of keeping all appropriations 
jn aid out of the Estimates, and he 
approved of the humour he was then in. 
To deduct appropriations in aid was 
neither an honest nor a straightforward 
course. They had no right to tell the 
House that they wanted £5,500, when 
in reality they wanted £8,000, He dis- 
tinetly said that he would stick to his 
guns upon this question. He was sure 
it was not an honest or a straightforward 
way of putting accounts before them. 
He had not heard any reply to his re- 
marks about the economy that might be 
effected. It was impossible for hon. 
Members to find out the items they 
wished to discuss. ‘The only way for 
them to detect the defects or the flaws 
in the figures was to make a careful 
study of the Appropriation Account 
and the Report of the Auditor 
General. It was only in this way they 
could find it out at all, if there was any- 
thing wrong. The Radicals were sup- 
porting this Government, and he hoped 
they would have the courage to inquire 
into these matters. He asked for some 
little explanation about the money voted 
for one purpose and then applied to 
another. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, before the Vote was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House he 
would like to ask who and what this 
Agent in Egypt was ? Was he to be 


present. 


right hon. 


there for a temporary purpose, or was he 


Sir J. Gorst 
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to be withdrawn on the day they of 


England evacuated Egypt ? If he was 
to be a temporary Agent the case 
would be met by furnished lodgings, 
If the Government had a ease for a per- 
manent agency they would be able to 
justify the spending such a large amount 
as this; but not if they should, on 
the other hand, early redeem their 
promises with regard to the evacuation 
of Egypt. They were giving the Vote 
under a wrong impression if this 
residence was to be used, and if public 
work were to be done for the benefit of 
the Egyptians alone, such as the embank- 
ment which had been spoken of. Was 
this embankment a temporary one ? 
This was a very important Vote. It 
raised the whole question of the con- 
tinuance of the temporary occupation of 
Egypt 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The only ques- 
tion before us is the question of the 
Supplementary Grant. 


Mr. BOWLES : But surely the whole 
thing turns upon the character of the 
Agent, and whether he is entitled to have 
this residence 7 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The question is 
this: Whether the Committee is pre- 
pared to grant the excess sum asked for 
by the Government. The original pur- 
pose was sanctioned by Parliament at 
the time, and all that is asked now is a 
sum which was not voted before. The 
question is: Is this sum excessive or 
not under the cireumstances 7 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I rise to a pointof Order. [beg 
to ask you, Sir, whether I have correctly 
understood your ruling? You have, as | 
understand, stated that by the original 
Vote the House sanctioned the principle 
of the Vote, and that now we have only 
to discuss whether the excess is reason- 
able or net. What I wish to ask is this: 
Ilave we not also the right to discuss the 
principle of the Vote upon this demand 
upon us for an additional sum ? 


*Tur CHAIRMAN: I cannot think 
that upon a Supplemental Vote—— 
[ Interruption }—any principle of general 
policy can be involved. The House of Com- 
mons sanctioned the building of a resi- 
The Supplemental Estimate asks 
It is not com- 





dence. 
for an additional sum. 
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petent for an hon. Member to go into a 
question of general policy upon this 
Supplemental Vote. 


*Mr. BOWLES regretted that his 
limits of action were so circumscribed. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I rise upon a 
point of Order. The ruling which I 
understand you, Sir, to have given is of 
such importance that I should like fully 
Do I understand you 


to appreciate it. 
Supplementary 


to rule that upon a 
Estimate the policy involved in the 
original Estimate is not open to be 
diseussed ? That is a novel principle, 
and we ought clearly to understand it. 


*#Sir W. HARCOURT: I would ask 
you, Sir, to lay down a principle for our 
instruction upon these Estimates, and I 
would put this case :—Supposing a 
Supplementary Vote is put down, say, 
for £200 for the drains of the Foreign 
Office, would it be a proper occasion to 
raise the question of the whole foreign 
policy of the Government ? 

*Tur CHAIRMAN : Upon a Supple- 
mentary Estimaie such as this the ques- 
tion of policy is not involved, and can- 
not be discussed. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The 
question which we desire your opinion 
upon is, not whether the whole foreign 
policy can be raised, but whether, upon 
a Supplementary Estimate, it has not 
always been held to be perfeetly in Order 
to discuss the original Estimate ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
hear ! 

Sir J. GORST: rise to ask a ques- 
tion upon a point of Order. Is ‘t not the 
usual practice of the Chair of this House 
to rule only on conerete cases, and not 


Hear, 


upon general principles ? 

Mr. SEXTON: [rise to a point of 
Order. In view of the combined attack 
that is being made to embarrass and in- 
timidate the Chair—— 
“Order, order !” and “ Withdraw ! ] 

Sir J. GORST: I rise to a point of 
Order. [Cries of “ Order 1] 

Mr. Sexton did not resume his seat. 

Mr. T. W. RussELL rose—— 

Sir J. GORST: L rise to a point of 
Order. 
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Mr. SEXTON : I am in possession of 
the House. 

Sir J. GORST (still standing): I 
rise toa point of Order. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge rose 
to a point of Order, which he conceived 
arose out of the speech of the hon, Gentle- 
man, 

Sir J. GORST: I wish to ask whe. 
ther it was in Order for an hon. Member 
to attribute to other hon. Members of 
this House combined action to intimidate 
the Chair 7 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I did 
the hon. Member distinctly, but I under- 
stood the hon. Member to point out to the 
House that there was a general disposition 
to rise to Order upon this particular ques- 
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understand 


not hear 


tion, and I understood the hon. Member 
was about to address himself to that 
question. 

Mr. SEXTON rose again. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sexton. 


[ Cries of * Withdraw !""] 

Mr. SEXTON again attempted to speak, 
but met with * With- 
draw !” 

*Tur CHAIRMAN : I hope the Com- 
mittee will allow the hon. Member to 
proceed. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I rise to a point of 
Order. Is it in Order, Sir, for an hon. 
Gentleman [ Cries of “Sit down!” 
and * Name !""} 

*Tne CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Mr. Mellor, I rise 


was cries of 





to Order. Is it in Order for an hon. 
Gentleman—— [ Inte rruption. | 
Viscount CRANBORNE: I rise 


tua point of Order. [ Cries of * Name!" ] 
Is it in Order for——[Jnterruption.] I 
beg to call attention to the fact 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The Member for 
Belfast [Cries of “ Kerry !”] The 
hon. Member for Kerry is in possession of 
the House. 











Viscount CRANBORNE: I must 
ask [ Cries of * Order !""] 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! I say 


the hon. Member for Kerry is in posses- 
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sion of the House, and it is only fair he 
should be heard. [Cries of “Why did 
he insult us 7} 

CotoneEL SAUNDERSON : He has} , 
insulted us. Withdraw ! 

*THoe CHAIRMAN: I did not under- 
stand the hon..Gentleman to insult any 
one. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am entitled to hold 


the opinion I have expressed. [‘ With- 
draw !”} 
Several MEMBERs rose. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


The hon. Member is in possession of the 
House. He originally rose to Order, and 
has not completed what he was about to 
say. 

Mr. WEBSTER: He has 
the Conservative Party. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it only 
fair, before any comments or remarks are 
made upon what he said, the hon. Member 
should be heard. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eccleshall) : He repeated the 
insult to the whole Conservative Party. 

*Tuet CHAIRMAN: Nobody under- 
stood what he intended to say. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON: He re- 
peated it. He has no right to insult the 
House. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I rise to a 
point of Order. 

Mr. SExTON also rose. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must understand there is only one 
point of Order. It is impossible to think 
the Committee can appreciate the import- 
ance of this point of Order until it has 
heard what the hon. Member in posses- 
sion of the House has to say. I call 
upon the hon. Member for Kerry. 

Mr. SEXTON [Cries of “ With- 
draw !”]: I can tell the hon. Member 
for North Armagh that I did not with- 
draw what I said about him once before. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Is that a 

point of Order 7 

*Tne CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 

ber for Kerry will be good enough to 

confine himseif to the point of Order. 


Mr. SEXTON: I am not allowed to 


insulted 
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Order. 
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Mr. HULSE: I rise to a point of 
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[Cries of “ Name, name |”) 
Tne CHAIRMAN : 


mly one point of Order. 


There can be 
The hon, 


Member for Kerry rose to a point of 
Order, and it is only right that the hon, 
Member should be heard. 


CoLtoneEL SAUNDERSON : The hon. 


Member has no right to insult us, 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I have to repeat 


—and I am quite sure the whole Com- 
mittee will see the importance of it— 
that if an hon. Member rises to a point 
of Order he ought to be heard. 
hon. Member for Kerry is in possession 
of the House, and I hope the House will 


The 


hear what he has to say. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask you, as 
a question of Order, the point having 
been raised before you, whether upon a 
Supplementary Estimate for the erection 
of a building, and the Main Vote having 
already been determined by the House, 
and you having more than once given a 
clear and specific ruling, you will permit 
your ruling to be made the subject of 
further discussion ? 


fr. WYNDHAM said on this point 
of Order he wanted to ask if, in the 
interval between the decision of the 
last House and the House now sit- 
ting there had been a change of 
Government which had placed a right 
hon. Gentleman in Office whose views 
upon this question were in doubt, so that 
many hon. Members were not sure that 
their poliey in Egypt was the policy which 
was pursued by the House which 
sanctioned the original Vote—if then this 
Supplementary Estimate was in true con- 
tinuation of the Vote to which the House 
of Commons had given its assent ? 


*Sir W. HARCOURT : I would ven- 
ture to appeal to the House, after what 
has taken place in the last quarter of an 
hour, that what has taken place has not 
been to the advantage of Public Business. 
I understand that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees has madea ruling. Whether hon. 
Gentlemen agree or not, I would venture 
to submit that when the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees makes a ruling 
upon a point, it is to the advantage and 
credit of this House that the ruling 
should be accepted, and that we should 





proceed, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman 
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not proceed on one side or the other to 
debate the ruling of the Chair. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire): 
Iam sure we shall all be disposed to 
agree with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that hon. Members should abide by 
the ruling of the Chair; but I think, 
Sir, your ruling is of such very serious 
importance that you would yourself wish 
we should not hastily pass away from 
it as a matter of principle. 1 should 
like very respectfully to ask whether I 
have a right to point out on a Supple- 
mental Estimate of, say, £20,000 to an 
original Vote of £5,000, that the 
£20,000 ought not to be granted because 
the original Vote of £5,000 has not been 
properly expended ? If you rule that 
the first Vote of the sum of £5,000 
governs us, however great the Supple- 
mentary Vote may be, we must hold our 
tongues. What you have laid down now 
is 80 important to the privilege of Par- 
liament that if it is persisted in no 
Supplemental Estimate can ever be 
brought forward again. With all respect 
to your ruling, I’ think, Sir, that you 
yourself must wish this matter should 
be determined. I would therefore suggest 
that the proper course would be to report 
Progress—I do not propose to move to 
report Progress myself—and ask the 
Speaker to rule whether we are to be 
deprived of the constitutional right on a 
Supplemental Estimate of showing that 
the original Estimate should not be 


added to. 
*Mre. JAMES LOWTHER: I did not 


understand your ruling to go the extent 
my right hon. Friend declares. I under- 
stood it to be, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer puts it, that in a particular 
Supplementary Estimate for a Foreign 
Office building it is not possible to discuss 
the whole foreign policy of the country. 
Idid not understand you to preclude our 
raising on a Supplemental Estimate the 
question of the policy of the original 

Vote. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: What I meant to 
rule, and what I think I did rule, was 
that it was not competent for any hon. 
Member of the Committee on the Supple- 
mental Estimates like this to raise ques- 
tions of policy. In addition to that, I 
pointed out that the Vote for purchase of 
this Agency house had been sanctioned by 
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Parliament, and that, therefore, the policy 
of sanctioning or providing an Agency 
house could not be questioned. But I 
certainly never ruled, and never meant 
to rule, that it was not perfectly compe- 
tent to the Committee to say that no 
more money should be spent because the 
previous money had not been properly 
spent. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand it, Sir, you have ruled that the 
policy of the original Vote cannot be dis- 
cussed on the Supplemental Estimate. 
That, I venture to say, is a new ruling. 
(“Order!”] I do not say it is wrong, 
but it is new. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
ruled again and again. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Never. It has 
never been ruled that the policy involved 
in the original Vote cannot be re-discussed 
on the Supplemental Vote. 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT : 
and over again. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Never. I 
should hope, Sir, that that does not 
represent the ruling you would wish to 
put before us. Before further proceedings 
are taken on that point, I suppose I am 
now in Order in asking you to call upon 
the hon. Member for Kerry to withdraw 
the statement he made when, under cover 
of rising to a point of Order, he accused 
hon. Gentlemen in this House of a com- 
bined attempt to intimidate the Chair. 
You, Sir, ruled, and I have no doubt 
ruled correctly, that there could only be 
one point of Order before the House at 
one time; but now that the hon. Member 
for Kerry has furnished what he described 
as his statement, 1 hope yeu will order 
him to withdraw an imputation which 
certainly, I think, was unparliamentary 
and should not have been made in refer- 
ence to any Members in this House. 

*Tus CHAIRMAN : Two appeals are 
made to me, and I will deal with them in 
their order. I did not understand the 
hon. Member for Kerry to impute— 
perhaps I did not hear what he said—to 
hon. Members what would have been 
something in the nature of a conspiracy 
—[Several hon. Members: “ He used 
those words” ]—a conspiracy to intimi- 
date the Chair. I need hardly say that 
if I had so understood him I should have 
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called upon the hon. Member for Kerry 
to explain or withdraw what he had said. 
Several hon. Members rose to Order, and 
I was anxious to hear what the hon. 
Member had to say. With regard to the 
other point, I want to make myself 
perfectly plain upon the question of a 
Supplemental Vote. I understand the 
rule which has been laid down on several 
oceasions to be that you cannot, on a 
Supplemental Vote, which is a mere 
addition, go into questions of policy ; 
and I also understand that where a Vote 
has been sanctioned by Parliament to this 
extent, we will say that Parliament has 
desired that a Resident’s house should be 
provided in Cairo, the propriety of pro- 
viding the house is not to be questioned 
on a Supplemental Vote. But I never 
meant to suggest that Members of the 
Committee could not contend that the 
house was worthless or that more money 
had been spent upon it than ought to 
have been spent, or that more money 
should not be granted in respect of it on 
the Supplementary Vote. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: From 
that explanation it results very clearly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to 
Order. [Cries of “ Order !”"] 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN = de- 
clined to give way,and both Members 
remained standing for some time amidst 
loud cries of * Order !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN ealled upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to 
Order. [Loud cries of * Order!” and 
interruption. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN sstill  re- 
fused to give way, and Mr. HEALY re- 
mained standing and repeating “ I rise to 
a point of Order.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: AsI understand, 
there is no point of Order now before 
the Committee. Mr. Chamberlain ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I propose to 
raise a new point of Order. I wish to 
ask——[ Loud cries of “ Order!” and 
interruption. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
rose upon the matter before the Com- 
mittee, and I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to be heard. 

The Chairman 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It results 


clearly from your ruling, Sir, that no 
Member of this Committee on a Supple- 
mentary Vote for a particular Service 
would be entitled to call in question the 
whole policy of the Department. I do 
not think, Sir, there is the slightest 
difference of opinion in reference to 
your ruling upon that matter. But 
there is a second point on which I 
am bound to say that I do not understand 
you. When a Supplemental Vote is 
taken on a particular Service some of us 
have understood that it would always 
be competent for us upon the Supplemental 
Vote to raise the question of the policy of 
the original Vote, not, of course, the whole 
policy of the Department. I quite 
understand it would be impossible for us 
on a Supplemental Vote for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, for instance, 
to raise the whole question of the foreign 
policy of the Government of this 
country ; but upon the Vote before the 
Committee at present for the provision of 
Agency buildings in Cairo, some of us 
have hitherto understood that it would 
be possible to raise the cuestion of the 
original policy of that Vote. I may 
point out how the matter may arise. It 
might be that circumstances had changed 
entirely between the time when the Vote 
was sanctioned and the time when the 
Supplementary Vote is demanded. Or, 
again, it might happen that the Parlia- 
ment had changed, and that the Parliament 
which sanctioned the original Vote was 
altogether a different Parliament from the 
Parliament called on to sanction the Sup- 
plemental Vote. Under the cireum- 
stances, it seems to me unlikely that 
you intended to rule that the new 
Parliament should not be permitted to 
revise the position of the old Par- 
liament. Now, it so happens in the 
present case that the policy of erecting 
Consular buildings in Cairo was decided 
by the last Parliament, and the present 
Parliament may take a totally different 
view of that policy ; and it appears to 
me that, according to all previous rulings, 
they would be entitled to diseuss that 
policy as wel] as the extremely small 
question of whether the policy being 
granted, the proceedings under the the 
contract were such as would command 
their approbation. I have endeavoured 
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to put the case clearly before you in 
order that you may, if you see fit, give 
any further explanation to show clearly 
whether it is or is not your intention 
to rule that, whether or not the Parlia- 
ment is the same, it would be impossible 
for any Parliament to discuss the policy 
upon which the original Vote has been 
sanctioned by a previous Parliament. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Mr. Mellor, 
I would ask you what is the question 
now before the House ? For three- 
quarters of an hour we have been doing 
a thing which in my Parliamentary re- 
collection I cannot recall. We have 
been debating with great heat the ruling 
of the Chair. I venture to submit to 
the House most respectfully that if such 
a practice as that is to obtain the House 
of Commons can do no Business what- 
ever. If the House of Commons is not 
prepared to accept the ruling of the 
Chair without a protracted and heated 
Debate, the whole order of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons is at an 
end; and I do implore hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides not to encourage the con- 
tinuance of such a Debate as this, but 
to accept the ruling of the Chair and 
proceed to discuss the Vote that is be- 
fore them. 


Motion made, arid Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—/( Colonel 
Saunderson. ) 


} Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sure the 
whole House will agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the scenes like 
those of the last quarter of an hour are to 
he deprecated, and that every: respect 
should be shown, and I am sure will be 
shown, to the ruling of the Chair. But 
I cannot agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that what we have been 
engaged upon is disputing the ruling of 
the Chair. That certainly is not what 
has oceurred in the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : Debating the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We are 
anxious primarily to discover precisely 
what that ruling is. It is evident that 


a question of the gravest import is now 
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before us—the liberty of this House to 
discuss upon Estimates the policy 
involved in those Estimates. That 
is one of the dearest of our privileges. 
Unquestionably, that privilege ought not 
to be stretched, so neither ought it to be 
eurtained. Weare only anxious to know 
whether you, representing after all the 
traditions of this House in the matter of 
our liberties in Committee of Supply, are 
giving a ruling which those of us who 
have had experience of this House for 
many years are inclined to think will 
greatly curtail the liberties we have been 
in the habit of enjoying. I should like, 
if I may, to repeat the precise question 
on the point of Order put by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. Noclaim,as I understand 
it, has been raised for discussing the 
general policy of a Department upon a 
Supplementary Estimate in connection 
with the particular expenditure in that 
Department. All we ask, I will not say 
claim—all we venture respectfully to put 
before you—is this : that, according to the 
immemorial practice of this House, it has 
been permitted to its Members on a 
Supplementary Estimate to discuss the 
policy of the original Estimate to which 
that Estimate is supplementary. I would 
ask you, by way of illustration, whether, 
if the last Parliament had voted £5,000, 
we will say for the construction of a 
railway to Uganda, and this Government 
were to propose an expenditure of 
£200,000 for the same purpose, we 
should be precluded on the Supplementary 
Estimate from discussing the policy of 
such an expenditure. We may be mis- 
taken, and I hope and believe we are 
mistaken, in thinking that the ruling you 
have given from the Chair would make 
that extraordinary curtailment of our 
immemorial privileges; but, at all 
events, whether we are right or whether 
we are wrong, we do think it necessary 
that a perfectly clear decision should be 
given by you on this important question. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it would 
be advantageous that I should remind 
the Committee of what took place 
at the time I interposed, for it seems 
that that has been entirely lost sight 
of in the discussion that has taken 
place. Unquestionably, the matter is one 
of importance. I do not deny that it is; 
20 
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but at the time when I interposed I dis- 
tinctly understood that the hon. Member 
who was then speaking was about to 
open up the whole question of the 
Egyptian policy. I may have mis- 
understood him. He was speaking of a 
temporary occupation of Egypt and of a 
permanent occupation of Egypt; he was 
raising in various forms what appeared 
to me to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment, a matter which is not, and has 
never been, considered to be open in a 
Supplementary Estimate. I can only 
assure the Committee that I am the last 
person in the world to seek to curtail the 
privileges of the House of Commons. I 
am only endeavouring to administer the 
law as I find it, and, as I am bound to 
do, rule upon questions arising, to the best 
of my ability. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
has put to me what seems te me to be the 
exact point ; and I think that probably, 
when he has heard all I have to say, that 
there will not be very much difference 
between the view he takes and the View 
I have endeavoured to explain to the 
Committee. I am distinctly of opinion that 
no question of general policy can be 
raised on these Estimates. I think there 
can be no doubt about that; and what is 
more, I venture to submit to the Com- 
mnittee that it is most desirable, in the 
interests of the entire House and of the 
country, that the Debates on these Supple- 
mentary Estimates should be kept stiictly 
to the point; that is to sav, that the 
time of the House should not be spent 
on anything approaching a fruitless dis- 
cussion, But while I endeavoured to 
distinguish between questions of general 
policy, I never went so far as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester seems to think, I did not hold 
that in this Supplemental Vote it could 
not be argued that the Agency house was 
worthless. I cannot go so far as to say 
that merely because there has been a 
dissolution of Parliament every question 
of policy can be re-opened on the Esti- 
mates. I draw myself a very clear and 
eect a between questions of 
& a . icy and the question opened 
n this Estimate. Having endeavoured 
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to explain myself to the Committee, I 
sincerely hope that the discussion upon 


the matter itself may be allowed to 
proceed. 


The Chairman 


fCOMMONS} 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: With 


your permission, Mr. Mellor, I will now 
resume the remarks with which I was 
endeavouring to assist the Committee to 
come to a prompt decision on the 
Vote. The Vote ix for part of the cost 
of a house for an Agent, and, if I may 
be allowed to explain, what I was 
endeavouring to open tip was not the 
character vf the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, but the character of the 
Agent for whom the House is intended, 
as bearing on the qiiestion of whether we 
are justified in vVotitig stich a house for 
such an Agent. I submit, Sir, that the 
character of the house depends entirely 
upon the character of the Agent for whom 
it is intended: If you have one kind of 
Agent v0ti would be justified in voting 
oie kind of house; but if you have another 
kind of Agent, another kind of house 
would be needed. I submit that that is 
the sole question—the character of the 
Agent—that I endeavoiired to discass, Hf 
I aii not permitted to discuss the house, 
nor the Agent, nor the Acts which created 
the Agent, I would ask, “ What may I 
discuss ? May I discuss any part of this 
£6,000? If not, why do I sit here ?” 
[Cries of * Order !”] I ask myself that 
as a serious question, When I came to 
this House { was charged by my con- 
stituents as one of my first duties to 
watch over the éxpenditiute of the money 
of the taxpayers. I find, however, that 
on the first Vote of the first Estimate I 
am closured, and that on the first Vote of 
the second Estimate, when I endeavour, 
to the hest of my ability, to give reasons 
why this £6,000 should not be voted 
to build this ageney house, I am 
brought up by points of Order and 
interruptions which have entirely driven 
my arguments out of my mind, I 
wish to disclaim altogether any desire to 
stop any appropriate expenditure of 
money. I think I am justified in asking 
whether, inasmuch as the person for 
whom this house is required, is a tempo- 
rary official on a temporary Mission, and 
not a permanent official on a permanent 
Mission (the Mission being one that is to 
be withdrawn in as short a period of time 
as possible), the expenditure of this 
large sum is not entirely out of place ? 
Sin J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N,.E.): I would submit to my hon. 
Fériend that this Vote should be allowed 
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to pass. The policy of the Vote was 
fully diseussed in the last Parliament, 
and it was then abundantly shown that 
the character of Her Majesty’s Agent in 
Egypt was of such importance that he 
ought to be properly lodged and able to 
support the dignity of his nation. 
Whether the military occupation of 
Egypt be long or short, it never can be 
the case that the British Agent will not 
oveupy a very important position. The 
larger question of the occupation of 
Egypt is not now involved. I venture 
to think that this Vote ought to be 
passed. It will by no means destroy the 
right of hon. Gentlemen to discuss at any 
future time our policy in Egypt. 
Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,’—(Mr. Tomlinson,) 
put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-mor- 
row, at Two of the clock. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 167.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I 
understand that it is the intention of the 
Government to refer this Bill to a Select 
Committee, and I desire to know whether 
it is intended to give the Committee 
power to take evidence? I hope the 
Government will also refer to the Com- 
mittee the other two Bills on the same 
subject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I trust that the 
hon, Member will not persist in his 
Motion. With reference to the question 
which the right hon. Gentleman has put 
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to me, it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to refer this Bill to a Seleet 
Committee, with power to take evidence. 
It is not our intention to oppose the 
Second Reading of either of the other 
two Bills; and if the House consent to 
give them a Second Reading, I should 
propose that ail three be referred to the 
same Committee. I hope the hon. 
Member will not press the Motion for 
Adjournment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is adjourned by 
the clock, [It was striking 12.] 

It being midnight, the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate lapsed, and 
the Debate stood adjourned. 





COINAGE (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 221.) 
/comMITTEE. [Progress 27th February.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


THe SECRETARY TO THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, 
Oldham): The object of this Bill is to 
continue the powers obtained by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
reference to the withdrawal of light 
coins. It contains two clauses only, and 
is very pressing. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : 
deal with five-shilling pieces ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No; only 


sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 


Does it 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 105.) 
Bill, as amended, considered ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill read the third time, 
and passed, 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir George Trevelyan, Bill for 
the better regulation of Scottish Sea Fisheries, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir George 
Trevelyan, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Marjori- 
banks, and Mr, Solicitor General for Scotland. 





Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 244.] 
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CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley. Bill to enable 
sanitary authorities in Ireland to take possession 
of land for the erection of temporary Cholera 
Hospitals, ordered to be brought in by Mr. John 
Morley and Sir Walter Foster. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 245, ] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS Act (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fenwick, Bill to amend 
“The Merchandise Marks Act, 1887,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Abraham, 
and Mr. John Wilson (Durham). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 246.] 


LICENSED HOUSES (SCOTLAND). 

Return ordered, “for each Parish in 
Scotland, not being a Royal or Parlia- 
mentary Burgh, giving the following 
particulars respecting licensed houses, 
arranged in columns, and all of them to 
be added up; alsoa summary of the 
results for the years from Whit Sunday, 
1888, to Whit Sunday, 1884, and from 
Whit-Sunday, 1891, to Whit-Sunday, 
1892 :—Population in 1891 ; number of 
hotels and public-houses ; number of 
grocers’ licences ; number of licences to 
sell ale or beer only ; the Return to be 
divided into two parts, the one contain- 
ing those Parishes in which there are 
licensed houses, and the other those 
Parishes in which there are no licensed 
houses (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 426, of Session 1875.—( Mr. 
Peter M‘Lagan.) 





CONTEMPT OF COURT (PERSONS 
DETAINED) (IRELAND). 
Address for “ Return of all Persons 
detained in Prisons in Ireland under com- 
mittal by Judges for Contempt of Court, 
or who are otherwise in Prison without 
trial and are not awaiting trial; the 
name, address, and occupation of 
each Prisoner ;: by whom committed, 
and the c.use of committal ; date of com- 
mittal and imprisonment ; Medical Report 
on physical and mental condition of each 
Prisoner; whether committed for a 
specific term or indefinitely, and if for a 
specific term when it will expire:” 
“And, in similar form, the names of 
all Persons detained in Prison for Penal- 
ties or Debts due to the Crown in 
Revenue suits.”—( Mr. Matthew Kenny ). 


{COMMONS} 
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IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED 


STATES. 

Copy ordered, “ of Communication 
addressed to Mr. John Burnett and Mr, 
David Schloss directing them to inquire 
into and report On matters connected 
with the Immigration of Foreigners into 
the United States.”—/( Mr. Mundella, ) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table,and to be printed. [No.96.] 


ADJOURNMENT, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House do now adjourn.” 
A PERSONAL QUESTION. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 5.): 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask you if it is 
in Order for the hon, Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner) to cross over the 
House, sit on the Bench below me, and 
indulge in language which, if it is not 
an insult, is offensive ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to say, 
Sir, that I have been sitting in my own 
seat for the last 10 minutes, and heave 
been subjected to the most insulting 
observations. 

Dr. TANNER : As-a matter of fact, 
I have never addressed the hon. Member 
once since I eréssed the House. I caiiie 
over here to speak to an hon. Member 
behind me. As a matter of fact, the 
hon. Member is in absolute érror. When 
hon. Members who ought to sit on the 
other side of the House sit on this side 
and vote against the Government, I say 
I have a right to sit here, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELI. + I ean only 
say, Sir, that during the last 10 minutes 
I have been subjected to these insults. 

Dr. TANNER: What insults ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, the 
hon. Member is perfeetly entitled to 
cross the House if he thinks fit, and to 
sit where he pleases. No Member, of 
course, is entitled to use offensive 
language, and I hope the hon, Gentle- 
man will not use any language which 
gives offence to any hon. Member. 

Dr. TANNER : Certainly, Sir. _ If 
I used any language offensive to the hon. 
Member I call upon him to say what 
was the language I used. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I think it would be 
better that the incident should now close. 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 3rd March 1893. 


The Lord Clariua—Took the Oath. 


PROBATION OF FIRST OFFENDERS. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS, 
*Loro STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


asked the Lord President whether Her 
Majesty's Government would follow up 
the Home Office Circular of 25th April, 
1892, by making the Probation of First 
Offenders Act, 1887, compulsory in cases 
of theft by offenders under 20 years of 
age; and if Her Majesty’s Government 
would amend the Education Act of 1870 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the majority of the Royal Commission 
on Education contained in paragraph 60 
of the Report dated 27th June, 1888. 
He said he was sorry he had been 
unable to comply with a request that he 
would separate the two questions, for 
they hung together, and could not be 
separated. By the efforts of the late 
Lords Fitzgerald and Milltown the ex- 
tension of the First Offenders Act, 1887, 
to Ireland, which had been opposed in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Healy, 
was carried out by their Lordships. <A 
Home Office Circular, signed by Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, and dated 25th 
April, 1892, was sent toall the Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, urging them to make 
more use of the Act. Sir Horatio Lloyd, 
Chairman of the Chester Quarter 
Sessions, stated there last June that he 
had received the Circular, and that he had 
put the Act in force in 15 cases ; he spoke 
highly of it, and of the desirability of not 
seuding boys to prison to be contami- 
nated, but two stipendiary magistrates had 
told him that they had disregarded them. 
About the same time an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, who was 19 years of age 
and who had taken a good degree, carried 
off some books from the town and 
University libraries. He did not sell or 
pawn them, and when he was brought 
before the magistrate he pleaded guilty, 
and got a sentence of eight months. It 
was believed that he had gone off his 
head from over-pressure ; and he himself 
and the sitting Member, and also his 
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opponent at the elections, had all made 
representations to the Home Secretary to 
induce him to give this young fellow the 
advantage of the First Offenders Act, 
but Mr. Matthews, with much incon- 
sistency, was obdurate, and, in spite 


of the Circulars he had issued 
throughout the country, would do 
nothing. Last winter a boy of 14 stole 


some silk and was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment at Macclesfield. Petitions 
numerously signed were sent from that 
town to Mr. Asquith to give him the 
benefit of the Act; but Mr. Asquith also 
was obdurate, and the boy finished his 
two months, and since that time had gone 
to a home. Meantime the newspapers 
said that further Circulars had been sent 
by the Home Secretary to the Magis- 
trates at Macclesfield urging the use of 
the Act. Assuming that the Act was 
a good one—and all the Law Lords 


in the House had supported it— 
and that it was a necessary Act, 
since the Magistrates did not suffi- 


ciently use their discretion, it would ap- 
pear that the discretion of the Home 
Office was not to be trusted, and it would 
therefore be better to make the Act com- 
pulsory for all thefts by first offenders 


under 20 years of age. But a 
stronger argument was that it would 
be a great injustice to condemn to 


prison boys who had not been taught 
any better. Many of the Board school 
children received no religious instruction 
whatever, and it was not fair to thus 
condemn young offenders who had not 
been taught to discriminate between right 
and wrong. This amendment of the 
First Offenders Act was, in short, the 
necessary corollary of the Education Act 
of 1870. Mr. Justice Stephens, in his 
history of the Criminal Law, had shown 
that the Criminal Law was an expansion 
of the second table of the Decalogue, and 
that the Catechism taught children to 
observe the Decalogue and the Criminal 
Law. There was a legislative precedent 
forsuch an amendment—every dog might 
have his first bite; every boy his 
first theft. If anyone said that was nota 
precedent for human beings he woulkl 
reply that the Education Act of 187C 
brought up the boys in Boards schools 
worse than dogs, for dogs are born with 
true and honest instincts, whilst those of 
mankind were of the contrary nature. 


He might be asked why he had restricted 
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himself to the Eighth Commandment. 
He had done so on account of the 
great difference between theft and 
murder. He would call attention to the 
difference between the Sixth and Eighth 
Commandments. Everybody had an in- 
stinctive horror of murder; but it was 
only religion that inculeated the differ- 
ence between meum and tuum. The 
natural instinct of man was not in favour 
of an observance of the Eighth Com- 
mandment, and man was always inclined 
to follow his predatory instincts. With 
primitive man and with all men not 
under the influence of religion might was 
right. With us a pirate was hostis 
Aumani generis, but with the ancient as 
well as the modern Greeks it was a title 
of honour, and etymologically it meant a 
man who endeavoured to get his liveli- 
hood. Again, klepht,a robber, was a 
title of distinction in modern Greece. 
That the natural instinct of man was to- 
wards theft was proved by both language 
and customs. The ancient Britons had 
no word for stealing; and the Eighth 
Commandment in Welsh had to be 
rendered by a Latin word, “Na 
ladratta ;” there was, indeed, another 
word in Welsh, but it only meant “to 
bear” or “to carry,” in the sense of 
Shakespeare’s “convey.” Mountaineers, 
again, had always plundered the plains, 
and a Welsh war-song had the words 
given by Mr, Peacock— 





“ The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 
On the other hand, men made use of 
euphemisms to disguise theft ; the 
Borderers called cattle stealing, cattle 
lifting, and Disendowment was the Parlia- 
mentary word for plundering a Church. 
In fact, wherever there was no religion, 
or where it was disregarded or obscured 
by ambition there was no difference be- 
tween the instincts of a pre-historic man 
with a bigger stone-axe than his neigh- 
bours, or those of the Leader of a Par- 
liamentary majority. With regard to 
the Education Act of 1870, the country 
had learned much by experience, and 
had lost many of the illusions with 
which Mr. Forster introduced it. The 
3d. rate, which he in his optimism: said 
was all it would cost the country, soon 
increased beyond four times that amount 
in many places, and we had not yet seen 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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the end of its cost. But worst of all had 
been the deception of those who trusted 
to Mr. Cowper Temple, and we had lost 
belief in what he and his friends called 
“common Christianity,” which was ex- 
pected to cause the Board schools to teach 
religion much as the voluntary schools 
did. It should rather be called 
Christianity reduced to its lowest terms ; 
and “common ” had now more the sense 
in which it was used by St. Peter in de- 
scribing his vision at Joppa. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph proved, not long 
ago in the leading journal, the truth of 
his assertion that in Wales the teaching 
of central doctrine of Christianity was in 
precarious hands. How could it be 
otherwise when creeds,:-catechisms, the 
Decalogue, and the Bible were excluded 
from 37 Board schools in two counties 
of Wales? Even in the voluntary 
schools religious education was much 
restricted and hampered, Whether in 
the case of pre-historic man, of Board 
school children taught no religion, or of 
people who disregarded it or had forgotien 
it, the distinction between meum and 
tuum was soon lost. He would not 
refer to what went on in another place, 
but would ask what other explanation 
could be given of the Lord President's 
statement in that House a few nights 
ago that no Irish landlord had _ been 
robbed. The people who could, but 
would not, pay rent, and followed out the 
Plan of Campaign, had robbed _ their 
landlords. The Pope himself had 
condemned that as dishonest, and 
surely the Lord President was not 
going to set himself up as a_ better 
judge of morals than the Pope? He 
would ask the Lord President whether 
he would consider the necessity of 
re-establishing religious education in 
the schools throughout the country? 
Whether crime had increased or not was 
uncertain; it was denied by Sir 
Edmund Du Cane in this month's 
Nineteenth Century, but it was certain 
that the moral condition of the country 
had deteriorated, and fraud and dis- 
honesty leading to suicide had increased. 
He would ask the Lord President to 
take into consideration the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on 
Education, and to re-establish at least 
the Catechism, the necessity of which 
had been so well pointed out by Mr. 
Justice Stephen. The London School 
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Board had at last voted by 37 to 8 in 
favour of Christian moral instruction in the 
schools. From Mr, Gladstone they were 
accustomed to hear what they did not often 
hear from other people, and also it perhaps 
mattered little what might be the opinions 
of the noble Earl as Lord President, 
but in his other capacity of Secretary of 
State for India it certainly was of im- 
portance that he should not show in- 
difference to religion when he had in his 
care the destiny and welfare of 40,000,000 
Mussulmans and 200,000,000 Hindoos, 
who, though idolaters, were deeply re- 
ligious subjects of Her Majesty. 

Lorp ROOKWOOD asked the noble 
Lord representing the Home Office to 
pause before assenting to the idea of 
making the probation of first offenders com- 
pulsory, and to consider the difficulties 
which might arise in pursuing such a 
course. He had a good deal todo with this 
Act in another place, and since then, as 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, he had 
seen the Act put into force; and he 
believed one of the greatest advantages 
of the Act was that, when a young 
crimival was convicted, a householder 
was bound over to bring him up during 
12 months if called upon. In his judg- 
ment that provision was the greatest in- 
centive toa young man not to commit a 
second offence, and to lead an honest 
life. He therefore hoped the applica- 
tion of the Act would not be made, as 
proposed, compulsory, and therefore 
ineffective. 

Lorp VERNON: The noble Lord 
has asked two questions rolled into one, 
and has travelled in doing so over such 
an enormous extent of ground that it 
would take all the few Members of the 
Liberal Party present in your Lordships’ 
House to fully answer him. I shall only 
deal with the first, because the second 
does not concern the Department for 
which I am instructed to respond. He 
asks that the Probation of First Offenders 
Act shall be made compulsory in cases of 
theft by offenders under 20 years of age. 
The heading of the Act as it now stands 
is, “An Act to permit the conditional 
release of First Offenders in certain 
cases.” The provisions of the Probation 


of First Offenders Act, as well as similar 
provisions in Section 16 of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, are no doubt 
very useful when applied in appropriate 
cases, and a Home Office Cireular issued in 
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April, 1892, recommended magistrates to 
take more frequent advantage of them. As 
the noble Lord has read the circular that 
was issued to all Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, I will not read it again; but in 
it noble Lords will observe that a very 
small percentage of persons dealt with 
under the Act have been called upon to 
appear and receive judgment, or were 
known to the police to have been subse- 
quently convicted of a fresh offence. 
The Secretary of State, in these cireum- 
stances, felt justified in issuing the Circular 
urging on magistrates the advisability of 
making more general use of these enact- 
ments. But to make their application 
compulsory in all cases of persons under 
20 convicted of larceny, without regard 
to the circumstances of the individual 
vase, would be most mischievous. It 
would be an intimation that children and 
youths under 20 might safely go on com- 
mitting theft until they had been at least 
once convicted. This would not only 
affect children of the criminal classes, 
but would put temptation in the way 
of young servants and employés. It 
would also be an inducement to older 
criminals to corrupt children and young 
persons and employ them in crime, as 
they could tell them that even if caught 
they would not be punished. The appli- 
‘ation of the powers under the Act are 
clearly a matter for judicial discretion. 
The question asked by the noble Lord 
may bear some fruit by accentuating the 
Home Office Circular of April, 1892, but 
I am sure that he would not wish to press 
forward anything that might increase 
criminal actions by younger members of 
our population. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of Kim- 
BERLEY): My Lords, my noble Friend 
who asks the question will not think me 
guilty of discourtesy to him in asking 
my noble Friend behind me to answer 
that part of it relating to the Home 
Office. I know that my noble Friend 
is anxious that I should not be over- 
burdened with work, and I will point out 
to him that having already two Depart- 
ments to answer for it is scarcely reason- 
able to call upon me to reply for a third, 
I will, however, say a few words with 
regard to that part of the noble Lord’s 
question which refers to the Home Office, 
because I hold a very strong opinion 
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upon the matter. I regret that more 
advantage is not taken of the Act, and I 
hope that magistrates will avail them- 
selves more frequently of the power 
granted by the Act. I gathered from 
my noble Friend that we ought to put in 
the same class pre-historic man and Board 
school scholars. He also gave us a very 
interesting digest of the Ten Command- 
ments, and he gave a certain character 
to the Welsh people which they might 
hardly be inclined to accept. I am not 
quite sure whether he finally acquitted 
them of a predilection for stealing, but 
as far as I could discover he came to the 
conclusion that stealing was not natu- 
rally a crime in the eyes of mankind, 
and he thereupon drew the somewhat 
curious conclusion that it was desirable 
first offenders should not be punished. 


I must say that I do not see the connec- | 


tion in logic between the two proposals. 
I am not going to revive the old con- 
troversy which raged so fiercely concern- 
ing the Cowper-Temple Clause and the 
kind of religious instruction which was 
given in Board schools, but unless I am 
wrongly informed, except in a minority 
of those schools, religious instruction of a 
certain kind is given. I am sure my 
noble Friend will recognise that, and 
also what has been done in the London 
Board schools, where the resolution he 
approves has just been come to. I do 
not think it would be at all desirable to 
re-open this very difficult question—and 
certainly not on this occasion—of the 
precise amount of religious instruction 
which should or can be given in those 
schools which are attended by children 
belonging to so many religious denomina- 
tions. Every right-minded man I sup- 
pose would desire that his children should 
be brought up religiously and morally ; 
but into the mode in which religions 
instruction should be given in Board 
schools I must respectfully decline to 
enter now. The noble Lord may, how- 
ever, I think, console himself, for I have 
never heard that there is any connection 
between Board schools and crime, and 
when the noble Lord is able to show 
that a larger percentage of Board school 
scholars than of children in other schools 
or from the remaining portion of the popu- 
lation are addicted to crime, I have no 
doubt that his statement will be carefully 
examined into, and will, if necessary, 
form the subject of inquiry. 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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THE STATE OF CLARE, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*TneMaraquvessor LONDONDERRY 


asked Her Majesty’s Government 
whether their attention had been called 
to the Charge of Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
who, addressing the Grand Jury of the 
County Clare, at Ennis, was reported to 
have stated that— 

“The picture which the Constabulary Re- 
turns made presented to his mind a condition of 
lawlessness in the county far exceeding in 
amount that which came under his or the Grand 
Jury’s experience in past times, and destined, 
he feared, unless checked by some vigorous 
hand, to increase. The facts were all known to 
the Grand Jury. who were aware there was no 
security for life in this County of Clare, and 
property was not more secure than life. What 
was more, a system of intimidation existed 
which was carried into all the relations of 
private and domestic life, and carried into all 
the relations that arose out of trade and every 
kind of occupation in the county ;” 
and what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken tocope with soappalling a 
condition of affairs? He said: My 
Lords, having postponed tae question of 
which I have given notice from yester- 
day until to-day, 1 may be asked whether 
it is absolutely necessary to put it now, 
as the same subject was under discussion 
last night in another place ; but when I 
see present so many noble Lords closely 
connected with Irish affairs, especially 
my noble Friend the Lieutenant of 
County Clare, who will be able to supple- 
ment the facts and figures brought 
forward by my hon. Friends the Members 
for Tyrone and Armagh in another 
place, I think it is important that 
everything connected with Clare should 
be discussed in your Lordships’ House in 
the present state of affairs in Ireland, 
and seeing the deplorable condition 
(which nobody can contradict) of that 
county itself. If the Debate had not 
taken place last night I should have 
thought that steps would be promised to 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring about a totally different state of 
affairs, but I fear I may not receive the 
answer which would satisfy everybody 
to whom the interests and welfare of 
the poor and law-abiding population of 
Ireland is dear, Without any scruples 
as to the unhappy necessity, I should 
have thought it would have been the 
absolute duty of the Government to pro- 
claim County Clare and to revive the 
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clause which enables a change of venue 
to take place. I had intended, had I had 
the opportunity last night of discussing 
this question, to have brought the con- 
dition of Clare fully before your Lord- 
ships, and the enormous and _ horrible 
class of crime there; but after the 
Debate last night I think that is un- 
necessary. I think also that it is not 
necessary I should detain your Lordships 
by giving details showing that County 
Clare isin a most unsatisfactory and dis- 
graceful egndition. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland himself declared last night 
that the state of Clare was one of “ de- 
moralisation and lawlessness.” Your 
Lordships may remember that on the 
occasion of the Address I ventured to 
dwell at considerable length on the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs at that time 
existing in Clare and Kerry. I laid 
special stress on the action of the Clare 
magistrates, and drew attention to a 
meeting of magistrates at which they 
unanimously called upon the Govern- 
ment to take such steps as might be 
needed, if necessary, by legislation, to 
put an end toa state of affairs which 
was a disgrace to any civilised society. 
Those remarks and resolutions of public 
bodies have been, as far as I can gather, 
entirely ignored by the Government up 
to the present moment, but I do not 
think any Administration, even the 
present Government, dare ignore the 


Charge of Mr. Justice O’Brien. The 
Times in its report omits some words 


from the Charge of the Judge which 
greatly strengthens the case— 


“Unless some power intervenes of greater 


efficiency than mere judicial statement or inter-- 


position, I cannot but foresee that this evil will 
go on increasing " 

—by that he meant lawlessness. I 
real in The Times to-day that at the 
conclusion of the Assizes Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, again addressing the Grand 
Jury, said— 

“Iconsider it my duty now to draw the 
attention of those who are charged with the 
maintenance of the law and the preservation of life 
an property and all civil society to the result 
of the present Assizes, which is, that no kind of 
security any longer exists for property, for the 
person or life, so far as it depends on the law in 
the County of Clare.” 

The gist of Mr. Justice O'’Brien’s 
weighty remarks is that, in his opinion, 
such a state of intimidation existed in 
the County of Clare at the present time 
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that it is impossible to get juries to con- 
vict, because they believe that if they 
dared to conviet those whom they believe 
to be guilty, and therefore ought to be 
convicted, their lives would be made a 
burden to them. What was evidently 
in the mind of his Lordship was that 
without a change of venue it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain convictions of law- 
breakers and criminals. No doubt it is 
possible in Ireland, as in England and 
Scotland, to change the venue under the 
ordinary law; but the clause which I 
myself when in Ireland found so useful 
enables the venue to be changed without 
the complicated processes which are 
necessary under the general system. I 
hope that the special clause which we 
found so necessary in Ireland was sus- 
pended in ignorance by the present 
Chief Secretary, who could not have 
been in Office a week before he got rid of 
it. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
had no ulterior motive; but he could 
scarcely have taken such a step if he had 
consulted those who had special know- 
ledge and experience of Ireland. i 
think he would have done well to have 
done so, for he should have known that 
his own experience of the condition of 
that country was absolutely worthless. 
If he had consulted those who had that 
knowledge and experience he would have 
found that it was nothing new for 
County Clare to be in this unsatisfactory 
condition, for when I undertook the 
responsibility of the Government of 
Ireland, the County of Clare was in pre- 
cisely the same condition as now ; law- 
lessness abounded in all directions. In 
addressing the Grand Jury in 1887, Mr. 
Justice O’Brien said— 

“All these Returns which I have before me, 
and the information which has reached me from 
other quarters of an unquestionably authentic 
character, lead me to the conclusion that law, to 
a great extent, has ceased to exist in the county.” 
At that time, in the early spring of 1887, 
no power existed for grappling with that 
condition of lawless crime and outrage ; 
but we were not apathetic, and we were 
not disposed to let that condition of 
things continue. Mr. Balfour appealed 
to Parliament, which granted him the 
powers necessary for grappling with the 
evil. The exercise of those powers was 
followed by a decrease of crime, for the 
Returns showed that there were 153 in 
1887, 104 in 1888, when the Crimes Act 
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had begun to work, 63 in 1889, and 52 
in 1890. Now I wish to ask the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer), who 
administered in Ireland a_ stringent 
Coercion Act with ability and severity, 
the reason why Mr. Morley relaxed the 
powers of secret inquiry and change of 
venue, which had been found so useful, 
a step which he could not have taken 
without the approval in the Cabinet of 
the noble Earl himself. - I am beginning 
to learn that the noble Earl’s usual 
method is to ignore the question and re- 
prove me for using strong language ; 
but he will admit that I have now 
abstained from using strong language, 
although if it were ever permissible it 
would certainly be on the present occasion. 


Language too strong could not be 
brought to bear upon those who 


atch with apathy, unconcern, and 
absolute indifference the miseries daily 
perpetrated on the humble but law- 
abiding population of Clare, and do 
not lift one finger to bring to justice the 
miscreants who wrought those miseries. 
Then I would ask the noble Earl to give 
some statistics of the number of arrests 
as compared with the number of offences; 
but I do not ask for statisties of con- 
victions of those found guilty of outrages, 
simply because it is hopelessly impossible, 
as we find from Mr. Justice O'Brien's 
Charge, to obtain convictions in County 
Clare. It may be true that the condition 
of Clare is not worse now than it was 
under Mr. Jackson, Mr. Balfour, and 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, but surely that is 
no reason for relaxing the powers 
necessary to bring offenders to justice. 
Neither is it any answer to say, as the 
Lord Chancellor has said, that Ireland, 
as a whole, is in a satisfactory condition, 
notwithstanding the condition of Clare, 
because the humblest inhabitant of Clare 
is eutitled to protection equally with any 
inhabitant of the most prosperous county 
in Ireland, and I hold that the Govern- 
ment are as responsible for the pro- 
tection of those inhabitants of Clare who 
are so frequently shot at, but fortunately, 
owing to the miscreants’ inability to hit, 
are seldom actually murdered, as for that 
of the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary in their respective Lodges in 
the Phoenix Park. I believe the noble 


Earl is as anxious as anyone that Clare 
should be in a comfortable position ; 
but if the present Government are un- 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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able to bring about the change they 
desire what would be the state of Clare 
with a Parliament on College Green, led 
by the men who have advocated and 
gloried in intimidation and boycotting ? 
Miserable as the people now are, they 
are living in paradise as compared with 
the hell upon earthwhich would then exist, 
Remember, my Lords, that if Home Rule 
is ever granted these are the people who 
will be the first to sufferat the hands of a 
Parliament in Dublin. What course does 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take ? I maintain that it is their duty to 
revive the clauses they have suspended, 
and to proclaim the County of Clare, in 
spite of the threat of Mr. William Red- 
mond that he will oppose them if they 
do so. If they are conscientious they 
will put that threat on one side, proclaim 
the county, and earn the gratitude of 
every law-abiding man who lives in it. 
In The Times of to-day I read that Mr. 
Justice Gibson, in opening the Limerick 
Assizes the previous day, said, addressing 
the Grand Jury, with regard to the 
general condition of the county, that— 
“There was in the Constabulary Returns 
evidence of a very formidable state of affairs ; 
there was an increase of specially-reported 
crimes as compared with last year, the number 
being 81 as against 54 last year; and, comment- 
ing on some of the cases, he said thet to his mind 
they showed two things—one a certain amount 
of hardy lawlessness in the community, and 
the other an utter and highly objectionable 
disregard on the part of those who were the 
victims of these outrages to come forward and 
give evidence.” 
I propose at an early day to draw atten- 
tion to this Charge of Mr. Justice 
Gibson’s, because, if my memory serves 
me right, the Judge of Assize at this 
time last year had a totally different 
account to give of the condition of that 
county. My Lords, I beg to ask the 
question which stands in my name. 


Lorp ACTON : My Lords, the noble 
Marquess warned us the other day that 
he meant to continue dredging his con- 
venient newspapers, avowedly without 
taking any very great care to inquire into 
or verify their statements, and apparently 
with no great solicitude whether he 
thereby made the Government of Ireland, 
once committed to his hands, more diffi- 
cult and dangerous to his successor. 
When I saw the paragraph to which he 
has given the sanction of an illustrious 
name, and which he has nailed to the 
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pillory for too many days, I thought he 
had missed an unusally good opportunity 
of avoiding a mis-statement. The words 
which he quotes as those of the learned 
Judge were spoken by him ; but they have 
been rather ingeniously dove-tailed from 
different parts of his speech, and still more 
ingeniously separated from their context. 
They areremarkable by their isolation, and 
remarkable by their companionship. The 
learned Judge remembered the days of 
old, and the lamented sway of the noble 
Marquess, and, as I learn from an 
authentic report, spoke as follows :— 

“Traditions of lawlessness have existed in 
this county for a long period of time that can- 
not with any degree of accuracy or justice be 
attributed to recent causes, but still I must 
say "— 
and then comes in the portion of that 
statement which has been given by the 
noble Marquess —later on comes another 
portion. Then he said— 

“There are 117 cases reported tothe Con- 
stabulary since the Summer Assizes last year. 
The number is slightly less than that reported 
for the corresponding period of last year,” 
he means the preceding year, “ but so far as 
uy information leads me to know, the total of 
crime is distributed nearly equally over the 
whole period of the year, and it will not be 
accurate to attribute it to any change that has 
recently been male affecting the administra- 
tion of the law.” 

Having said that, the learned Judge 
remembered the days of old and the 
lamented sway of the noble Marquess, 
and spoke of the past. He invites us, in 
the terms which have been referred to, 
to look back, to go into the figures, 
and to consider what happened in former 
times. My Lords, I have done so. I 
have carefully examined the detailed 
Returns. I did so yesterday, and the 
postponement of the question has enabled 
me to do so again to-day. I have not 
been able to discover evidence of increasing 
lawlessness here imputed. I will go 
into no numerous figures. The whole 
town is full of figures to-day, and I will 
give you as few as possible. Here is the 
latest Return of agrarian outrages, 
specially reported in Clare during the six 
months ending the last day of February, 
and compared with the last corresponding 
period in 1891-2, that is to say, it con- 
tains the first six months of the present 
Administration as compared with the 
corresponding six months under the former 
Government : Murder and firing at the 
person, two in the earlier period, three in 
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the later; incendiary fires, six, which 
have fallen to three ; killing or maiming 
cattle, five, which have fallen to two; 
threatening letters, 14, which have fallen 
to 10; firing into dwellings, two, which 
have fallen to one; injury to property, 
four, which have fallen to one; 
riot or demand for arms were none, 
but have been in this period two. 
The totals are 33 cases, which have 
gone down to 22. I am very far 
indeed, my Lords, from quoting these 
figures as satisfactory, for there is an 
increase in cases of attempted murder, 
and I know that the test of morality and 
security is not the number of murders 
committed, but of murders attempted, 
and of those unfortunately we have three. 
Nevertheless, by every rule of arithmetic, 
I can discern no actual increase in crime. 
I pass to the question of Constabulary. 
In March, 1892, there was an extra force 
in Clare of 144 men, and a reserve of 24. 
This was then reduced to 109 and 12. 
Whether this measure was a wise one, or 
whether it ought to be reversed, is a 
question now seriously engaging the 
attention of the Irish Government. But 
it is clearly a proof that neither the late 
Government nor the Grand Jury of the 
county thought the condition of things a 
year ago appalling, when it was certainly 
not better than now. My Lords, the 
specific evil in Clare is not the aggravation 
of crime, but the impunity of crime. The 
learned Judge has stated that, in his 
opinion, the remedy is change of venue. 
I listen with respect to the observations 
of the learned Judge, as I do to every- 
thing I do not understand, and I should 
be glad to think him right. But I can- 
not see how that can be. By change of 
venue you get adifferent Jury ; but how 
do you expect to geta better witness ? 
On this point, however, it is difficult to 
form an opinion at present. I should be 
glad to think that the thing was possible, 
but we cannot consider that it isinany way 
promising until we have been enabled to 
examine more closely the results obtsined 
by the late Government in the cases 
when it resorted to that expedient. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN asked what 
was the source from which the noble 
Lord had quoted Mr. Justice O'Brien's 
Charge? 

Lorp ACTON: I quoted from what 
I think was the organ of Dublin Castle 
in the time of the noble Marquess. 
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Tue Eart or ARRAN: The noble 
Lord said he learned the facts from an 
authentic report. 

Lorp ACTON : I saidit was authentic 
in this sense—that I have received in- 
formation from some person who heard 
it that it was strictly accurate. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN: What was 
the paper ? 

Lorpv ACTON: It was The Irish 
Times. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said it was with 
regret and shame that he felt compelled 
to address their Lordships again, as he 
had unfortunately had to do on more 
than one occasion during the last 20 
years, on the condition of the County 
Clare. That condition was now so 
serious that even if the learned Judge 
had not thought fit to make the important 
remarks he had made at Clare Assizes, 
he should have felt it was his duty to 
call their Lordships’ attention to the 
present condition of that county. On 
the 21st of January he, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, called a meeting of 
the Magistrates to consider this matter. 
It had been said that he ought to have 
called them together at an earlier period, 
and he would state the reason why he 
did not think it advisable to do so. 
There was no doubt that the condition of 
the county had been anything but satis- 
factory during the last 10 or 12 years, 
but he must ask their Lordships to go 
back for a moment to consider what was 
the whole origin of the existing state of 
things. It commenced, first of all, 12 
years ago by the formation of the Land 
League. At that time he protested 
against allowing a body of that kind to 
go ou without check or hindrance, and 
he could not get people to understand 
the mischief that was being wrought, 
but now they had a specimen of it 
before them. Before the formation of 
the Land League Clare was comparatively 
quiet; but during the last 10 years 
crime and outrage, previously infinitesimal, 
had varied from 200 to 300 serious cases. 
In 1887, speaking from memory, he 
made an earnest appeal to Her Majesty's 
Ministers—the Conservatives were then 
in power—upon the state of things that 
then existed, and that very night a most 
brutal and terrible murder of an emer- 
gency man was committed not far from 
where he lived. After that the Crimes 





Act was brought in, and, as far as he 
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and others were able to see, that Act was 
working its way gradually, and putting 
down crime. Upon the question of 
change of venue, he would like to answer 
what he heard Mr. Moriey say last 
night in the House of Commons. Mr, 
Morley seemed to think that this change 
of venue was of very little importance, 
and he said that there were only two 
cases in which it had been put in force 
in the County Clare. But when the 
venue was changed to Sligo convictions 
were obtained, and those convictions had 
a considerable effect in the County Clare, 
He believed that convictions were also 
obtained in Cork. Therefore, he main- 
tained that change of venue was of the 
very utmost importance. Another thing 
which Mr. Morley said was that the 
Magistrates, at a meeting over which he 
(Lord Inchiquin) presided, had made no 
suggestions as to what should be done, 
Now, he did not think it was within the 
province of the Magistrates to make 
suggestions as to what ought to be done 
in regard to the government of the 
country. Their business was to carry 
out the law, and to see that it was re- 
spected. But it so happened that in this 
case the Magistrates did make sugges- 
tions at his instance. Mr. Morley last 
night alluded to two resolutions which 
the Magistrates had passed ; there were 
seven in all, The first expressed regret 
at the return of lawlessness. The 
Returns connected with crime last year 
were sent to him monthly, as Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, by the police, 
and apparently they were not classed in 
the same way as the Government quoted 
them. They simply gave what the 
crime was, and if anyone had been made 
amenable. Taking the whole of the 
Returns for last year, he divided them 
into two classes, serious and less 
serious crime, and he challenged 
the Government to say that the figures 
were not correct. He called such 
offences as malicious burning, firing into 
dwellings, and firing at the person serious 
crime. Mr. Morley said that during last 
year there was no murder in the County 
Clare. But, at all events, there had been 
three or four attempts at murder. As to 
what were considered less serious crimes, 
such as threatening letters, he must say 
that they were not of such slight 
importance as some people imagined. 
There were many cases in which it had 
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come under his observation that threaten- 
ing letters had been followed within a 
very short time by the threatened persons 
being fired at and sometimes killed. No 
one who received threatening letters could 
feel in a very comfortable position. He 
might have to be out by night and at 
times when he might be exposed to great 
danger, and if a person received letters of 
that kind what security had he that the 
threats would not becarried out? Inthe 
month of January, 1892, there were nine 
serious crimes committed in Clare and six 
less serious ; in February there were five 
serious and nine less serious; in March, 
six serious crimes; in April five; in May 
seven; in June eight; ora total of 40 
serious crimes in the first half of last 
year, and 62 less serious. During the last 
half of the year there were 43 serious 
and 44 less serious, so that the serious 
crimes of the last half exceeded the total 
of the first half of the year by three. 
But what were those serious crimes ? 
On October 17 Michael Hogan’s house 
was fired into, and @ propos of that he 
would mention that last night the Chief 
Secretary talked very lightly of houses 
being fired into. On that occasion no 
one was killed, but in very many cases 
there were murderous results. Only three 
months ago he passed two houses in the 
West of Clare which had been fired into 
at night a few years ago with fatal 
results. In one case Mr. Moloney, who 
was sitting by his fireside, was shot dead. 
In the second his attention was 
drawn to a house where the broken glass 
had been replaced by brown paper, and a 
girl showed him the bed she was sleeping 
on when her sister was shot dead by her 
side. Those cases had happened only 
within the last year or two. A day or 
two after Michael Hogan's house was 
fired into his cattle were mutilated, and 
what could be more horrible than the muti- 
lation of dumb animals ? On December 5, 
a very few days after the other outrages, 
Mr. Thomas Crowe, a magistrate of the 
county and a deputy-lieutenant, was fired 
at, and his coachman, who was sitting 
behind him, was shot in the back of the 
head. In another case two or three 
ruffians, with blackened faces, entered the 
house of the Misses Brown in the even- 
ing and told them if they did not dismiss 
a certain man in their employment they 
would be shot, and they fired at those 
helpless girls aud then left. Were not 
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such things as bad as murder? And 
close to that spot, Mr. Perry, the agent, 
was murdered last year. On January 3 
bailiffs went to assist Captain O’Caliag- 
han at Bodyke in seizing cattle; but 
the place was surrounded by men who 
fired from the hills down upon the 
bailiffs. All these crimes and another of 
the same kind were committed between 
October 17 and January 17, and they 
were all of a serious character. Now, to 
deal with sucha state of things it was abso- 
lutely necessary, in the first place, that the 
Government should renew the Crimes Act. 
He had had a much longer experience of 
County Clare— where he had resided 
almost entirely for the- last 20 years— 
than Mr. Morley, and his experience was 
quite contrary to that of Mr. Morley’s. 
Mr. Morley had said on the previous 
evening that secret societies did not exist 
in Clare. He was as convinced that they 
did exist as he was convinced that he 
was standing in their Lordships’ House. 
On every occasion during the last few 
years when it was thought advisable by 
the Nationalists to increase outrages, 
crimes had followed at once. The pro- 
portion of free police to the population in 
Clare was actually less than in Kildare— 
one of the most peaceful counties in Ire- 
land. It was true that the Grand Jury 
last year asked for a decrease of the 
police force ; but that was only on the 
ground of expense. The present Govern- 
ment had at their backs a power which 
the late Government never possessed— 
the power of the priests ; but even with 
that aid they had not been able to suppress 
outrages and secret societies. If these 
things were done now, what would 
happen when the police foree was dis- 
banded under the Home Rule Bill ? 
There would then be no chance whatever 
of rents being collected or of ecntracts 
being fulfilled. There was no earthly 
reason for the proposal to disband the 
existing police force, except that the 
Nationalists who supported the Govern- 
ment demanded that it should be done. 
With regard to the «withdrawal of the 
troops by the late Government, objections 
were entertained by the Military Autho- 
rities to breaking up regiments into small 
detachments ; but, if necessary, Govern- 
ment should again send troops into the 
county, even if the discipline of the regi- 
ments should be a little put out by it. 
Compensation, or “ blood-money ” as it 
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was called, should also be paid in cases 
of murderous outrage, as recommended by 
the Magistrates. It was now the interest 
of Nationalists and priests alike to keep 
the country quiet at present while Home 
Rule was being debated in Parliament, 
otherwise the attention of the country 
would be drawn to the probable results if 
the Government policy was carried out, 
but they were nevertheless unable to stop 
these crimes and outrages. He had not 
intended to treat this matter iu a political 
light, but he would ask their Lordships 
to consider what would happen then with 
the police disbanded, as proposed by the 
Home Rule Bill? He apologised for 
having detained their Lordships, but he 
Was anxious to answer the statements so 
recently made by the Chief Secretary. 
*Esrt COWPER said that for obvious 
reasous noble Lords from Ireland should 
not be left to discuss this subject alone, 
but they ought to know that they had 
the sympathy of those whose personal 
interests were not involved. The matter 
was very serious. A Judge, with all the 
responsibility of his station, and accus- 
tomed to weigh his words, described the 
state of Clare in the gravest language, 
alleging that there was no security for 
life in the county ; that a system of in- 
timidation was carried into all the rela- 
tions of private life ; and that property 
was little more secure than life itself. 
No statistics could explain that away. 
The attempt had been made to show that 
things had been as bad under the late 
Government. That tu guoque argument 
might be goed as against the late Go- 
vernment ; but it afforded no comfort to 
those connected with Ireland, or to those 
who had nothing todo with the late Govern- 
ment. It was no reason for the present 
Government being unable or unwilling to 
deal with the existing state of things. 
Besides, the mere fact that the present 
state of lawlessness had now gone on for 
another year made it much worse. During 
the late Government there were a certain 
number of people who encouraged 
crime in order to make government im- 
possible; but now, although their in- 
fluence was in an opposite direction, yet 
crime was practically at the same point, 
showing that the spirit of the country 
was worse than before. Figures could 
not be entirely relied on as the only test 
of the disturbed state of the country. 
There was a general feeling in the 
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atmosphere, a state of terror amongst the 
inhabitants, which could only be judged 
of by those who went amongst the 
people. A Judge was in communication 
with all sorts of men, and was in a posi- 
tion to gauge the general feeling. The 
Constabulary, also, were able to tell 
when there was danger abroad ; and he 
believed that the statement of Mr, 
Justice O}Brien was founded very much 
on the Returns of the police. It would 
be interesting to see what those Return 
were. They had been asked for in the 
other House, but had been refused. Pro- 
bably, if they had been of a reassuring 
character, they would have been pro- 
duced. No answer had been given to 
the case brought forward in both Houses, 
and no assurances had been given that 
the present state of things would, in 
some way or another, be put an end to, 
The chief thing complained of by Mr. 
Justice O’Brien was not so much the 
amount of crime as the amount of in- 
timidation and the difficulty of obtaining 
convictions. He distinetly said there 
were seven cases, and those seven cases 
were not a fair representation of the 
amount of crime, in which he pointed 
out the impossibility of obtaining a 
conviction, in spite of every attempt 
having been made to stir up the juries 
te a sense of their duties, and to induce 
them to do what they ought to have 
done. But they were frightened, and 
the only remedy was a change of venue. 
The difference between the present 
time and a year ago in the feelings of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Clare was 
that then they knew that by a stroke 
of the pen the Government could reintro- 
duce any clause of the Crimes Act, if 
they found it necessary, and could ina 
very short time put a stop to what was 
going on. No doubt the Government 
could do this now, but it would require a 
distinct going back from what they had said 
during the last six years, and he doubted 
if they would so far humiliate themselves. 
That showed the danger of using, even 


in Opposition, unbridled language, 
because they might have known 


that the time might come when 
they would be responsible, and when 
they would be so hampered by the 
rash statements they had made that they 
would find their hands tied. |The pre- 
sent Government found their hands tied 
now because prominent Members of it 
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had gone about the country denouncing 
what they called coercion, which con- 
sisted of measures that they in their 
own hearts must have known to have 
been necessary. He hoped that they 
would have sufficient public spirit, if the 
present state of things continued in 
Clare, even at the expense of personal 
humiliation to use the great and suffi- 
cient powers already in their hands. 
THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
he was surprised to see noble Lords oppo- 
site taking up the line that no case had 
been made out showing an increase of 
crime in Clare since the present Govern- 
ment came into power, and that being 
the case they seemed unable to under- 
stand what there was to complain of. 
He assured them that in bringing for- 
ward the question of the lawless condi- 
tion of the County of Clare noble Lords 
on his side of the House had not been 
actuated by any political or Party 
motives whatever. They did not desire 
to make out that crime had particularly 
increased since the present Government 
came into Office. They wanted to know 
what steps the Government were going 
to take to put down the present state of 
things. If his noble Friends had been 
actuated by Party motives they would 
surely rather rejoice than otherwise 
at the state of things in Clare, because 
it presented a sort of object-lesson of 
what would take place in Ireland if the Bill 
for the repeal of the Union should become 
law. It would be of immense value 
from a Party and partisan point of view. 
He did not rely much upon the statistics 
as to crime in Ireland, nor did he know 
exactly what constituted agrarian crime 
and what differentiated it from crime not 
agrarian, but he would be curious to 
know whether the mere fact that the 
Crimes Act had been withdrawn from 
the County of Clare would not in itself 
diminish the amount of crime as reported 
by the police. His impression was that 
simple intimidation, unaccompanied by 
violence, was uot, except in a few cases, 
a crime, either at Common Law or by 
Statute, but it was a crime under the 
Coercion Act, and therefore if that Act 
were withdrawn it was perfectly obvious 
thatalarge proportion of crimes would dis- 
appear, because those offences would not 
then be crimes which should be reported 
by the police. Noble Lords opposite 
seemed to look upon the present state of 
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crime in Clare as a matter of very little 
importance. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had put shooting into houses in 
the same category as football or hockey, 
or anything of that kind. It might be 
very amusing to the people who fired, 
but it was not so amusing to the people 
fired at. The general attitude of the Go- 
vernment towards the condition of Clare 
was not one to inspire the country with 
very much confidence in them. When 
the late Government came into Office they 
were in a very difficult position, for they 
had to re-introduce civilisation into a 
completely demoralised country in the 
face of the avowed determination of the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party to make 
it impossible to govern Ireland, and 
Members of the present Government 
and their Party assisted the Nationalist 
leaders with great ability by their 
speeches and by their general attitude. 
Since the present Government had been 
in power their allies or leaders—he did 
not know which to call them—the 
Nationalists, had done their utmost to 
keep the country quiet. But the Nation- 
alist Party were powerless to allay the 
evil spirits which they had themselves 
raised, and the men who would form the 
first Executive Government in Ireland 
would be equally powerless. It was 
lamentable to hear from a Judge's 
Charge to a Grand Jury recently that 
the terrible state of things in Clare was 
also rapidly spreading into the neigh- 
bouring County of Limerick. ‘The con- 
dition of that county had so improved 
between 1887 and 1892 that it might 
fairly claim to be, in respect of crime, 
the model county of the South of Ire- 
land. ‘The noble Lord opposite seemed 
to think that change of venue would 
have little effect because you could not 
change the witnesses, but the learned Judge 
strongly pressed home his opinion that 
criminal proceedings should be taken 
entirely out of Clare on account of the 
manner in which juries were intimidated. 
He would ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to take any steps to 
carry out that opinion ; and, if not, what 
steps they intended to take to restore 
Clare to something like a state of law 
and order ? 

THe FIRST LORD or THE 
ADMIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My 
Lords, I think it is quite necessary I 
should say a few words in reply to the 
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speeches which have been made on this 
subject. I shall not be led, as I might 
be tempted, into illustrating our future 
policy for Ireland by incidents which 
have taken place in this Dehate. I shall 
wait until the proper opportunity for dis- 
cussing that question comes before your 
Lordships, and then I shall not in any 
way shrink from defending the principles 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
put forward. Anybody listening to the 
Debate which has taken place in this 
House to-night would suppose that Her 
Majesty’s Government were going to say 
that they consider the state of Clare 
satisfactory. The Government, as your 
Lordships know, have no such opinion. 
They consider the condition of Clare 
most unsatisfactory. They consider it, I 
imagine, as unsatisfactory as do noble 
Lords opposite, and they desire to rectify 
the existing state of things and to restore 
law and order to all the subjects of Her 
Majesty in that county. The real ques- 
tion is one of administration—what is the 
best method to adopt in order to remedy 
the evils which are complained of ? In 
the course of the remarks that I shall 
make, I shall try to show that Her 
Majesty's Government have not neglected 
anything which they could properly do, 
nor any measures which might be ex- 
pected to yield satisfactory results. But 
before I go into that I should like to 
refer to remarks and appeals of the noble 
Marquess with whom I am sorry to beso 
constantly in difference of opinion in this 
House. He imputed to me that I am, so 
to speak, rather apt in answering him 
“having a bad case, to abuse his clients’ 
attorney,” and he said that when he puts 
questions to me I accuse him of using 
strong language. Iam afraid the noble 
Marquess does not differ from some of 
his compatriots in that respect ; he does 
frequently use it, and even to-night again 
I might quote his words. I will not do 
so. But what would your Lordships think 
if I passed over those remarks in silence 
and allowed Her Majesty’s Government 
to be accused of all sorts of iniquities 
which he is constantly imputing to us ? 
I have never allowed, and never shall 
allow, the noble Marquess to impute all 
sorts of iniquities to us without making 
some reply to them. In the first place, 





however, I wish to appeal to the noble 
Marquess, or to any noble Lord who is 
acquainted with proceedings in Parlia- 
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ment, whether it is possible to meet off- 
hand and without hesitation statistics 
which a speaker may bring forward, un- 
less the Government know beforehand 
what is going to be done? I am sorry 
that we could not answer the statisties 
brought forward by the noble Marquess 
in the Debate on the Address. I could 
only bring the facts which I knew and 
thought sufficient to support the argu- 
ment which I wished to lay before your 
Lordships. But the noble Marquess 
made a very solemn appeal to me, which 
I will answer at once. He asked me, as 
one who has had considerable experience 
in Ireland, whether my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary referred to me before 
the proclamations were repealed. The 
noble Marquess also said that the Chief 
Secretary had not been in Ireland a week 
before this action was taken. I have not 
had an opportunity of refreshing my 
memory, but I cannot think that my 
right hon. Friend did this within a week. 
He took some time to inquire into the 
facts, and when my right hon. Friend 
had been in Ireland some considerable 
time he did write to me, saying— 

“T have looked into the facts ; my opinion is 
that with perfect safety we can repeal this and 
other proclamations,” 
and he asked my opinion. I said, in 
these circumstances, that I agreed he 
should carry out the policy he intended. 
I cannot recollect at this moment, with- 
out looking at the correspondence, 
whether my right hon. Friend referred to 
the County of Clare, but he told me, 
having inquired into the whole position, 
he had come to the conclusion that asa 
matter of policy it was desirable to repeal 
these proclamations, and on that I gave 
him my opinion. The whole of the 
Government were responsible for the 
action of the Chief Secretary ; but 
perhaps I am more responsible on account 
of my right hon, Friend having appealed 
tome. I accept the whole responsibility 
of the advice or answer which I gave. 
Looking at this Debate to-night and in 
another place, and to the facts that have 
occurred, I have not altered my opinion 
one whit. I will tell your Lordships 
why. The late Government had these 
powers at their command for six years. 
We admit that the state of Clare has 
been exceedingly bad for a long time, but 
notwithstanding their having those 
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able to cope with the crime in any way. 
That is a point which ought to be con- 
sidered, and I think we are justified in 
not continuing measures which were per- 
fectly ineffectual to meet the difficulties 
which existed in this county. The noble 
Marquess referred to the clauses in the 
Act designed to facilitate the change of 
venue. I quite admit clauses in the Act 
gave greater facilities for the change of 
venue. What is the positionnow ? The 
Assizes have just been held in Clare. 
As far as I know, there were two cases 
which went to the Assizes at Cork, one, 
the case of the emergency man, for which 
there was a conviction. It was found, 
according to the Judge and his Charge, 
that it was exceedingly difficult from the 
state of Clare to obtain a conviction ; it 
is perfectly open to the Government at 
this moment, under the ordinary law, to 
obtain a change of venue in any case they 
may bring from the County Clare. 


*THe Margvess or LONDON- 
DERRY: It is a most complicated 
process. 


Eart SPENCER: I am aware it is 
not so easy as the other process, but it is 
a process well known, and can be adopted 
if wanted. They have not, therefore, 
eut themselves off from this important 
provision and from the possibility of 
asking for a change of venue. Since 
the Government have been in Office there 
has been no case of proceeding under it. 
I had considerable experience with 
regard to secret inquiries when I was in 
Ireland. I admit that on one memorable 
occasion a secret inquiry was most effec- 
tive; but I had during the three years 
that I was in Ireland considerable ex peri- 
ence in the rural districts of applying this 
mode of investigation, and I hold a strong 
opinion that, except the one memorable 
casein Dublin, there was not one single 
case where the secret inquiry brought 
any prisoners to justice. The late 
Government have had the power of 
secret inquiry in Ireland during six years. 
They have put it in force four times in 
Clare without its leading to a single 
conviction or without any beneficial 
results. I maintain, therefore, that this 
question of secret inquiry was not one of 
the slightest importance for meeting the 
difficulties in Clare, and if the Chief 
Secretary had maintained this system of 
inquiry we should not be nearer to getting 
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prisoners convicted of crimes of which 
they are justly accused than the late 
Government were. Several noble Lords 
have said that the Chief Secretary spoke 
lightly of firing into houses. I cannot 
conceive that possible. I have had many 
conversations with him on the subject, 
and he has always expressed his dismay 
and abhorrence at this terrible mode of 
intimidation, which, though they may 
not intend it to end in murder, may do so 
at any moment. I, therefore, on his 
part entirely repudiate the notion that 
my right hon. Friend treats lightly any 
of these crimes. Another offence referred 
to is that of threatening letters. It is 
the custom to record the number of 
threatening letters when considering the 
state of crime in Ireland. It is probably 
right to do so, though no doubt many of 
those letters are due to foolish persons 
who do not mean really any harm; but 
I have always held that the increase of 
threatening letters is a mischievous sign, 
and a sign of the state of the country 
which is not at all satisfactory. I do 
not think, therefore, that the increase in 
the number of threatening letters is a 
thing to be treated lightly at all. With 
regard to the withdrawal of troops and 
police, I may say that the late Govern- 
ment are alone responsible. I am aware 
that the Military Authorities always 
object to breaking up regiments into 
smali divisions, but it is, of course, the 
duty of the Government to do what is 
necessary, when the peace of a district is 
threatened, to give protection and moral 
confidence to the people, and, if neces- 
sary for that purpose, the objections of 
the Military Authorities ought to be at 
once overruled. I have frequently done 
this myself, and any Government ought 
to do so if, in their opinion, the state of 
the country requires the military to sup- 
port the police. As to the free police 
foree, I wish to point out that this 
depends on the quota, and varies accord- 
ing to the condition of each county. 
That is given triennially. I have had a 
great deal to do with these matters, and 
I have altered the proportion enormously. 
I was one of the first who made a 
radical change in this respect, and to give 
one county a larger force of free police 
as compared with other counties under 
different conditions. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN: May I ask, is 
it nevessary to wait until 1894 ? 
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Eart SPENCER: As far as my ex- 
perience goes, it is absolutely necessary 
to wait the proper triennial period for 
making a change in the free quota of 
police. Would the Government of the 
day have removed 47 police if they had 
thought that by remaining they would 
have done any good? ‘They are respon- 
sible for it. If it had been considered 
necessary last year to make some redue- 
tion in this paltry charge for 47 men they 
might have done so ; but instead of doing 
so they withdrew the 47 men, and there- 
fore they did more than Mr. Morley has 
done, because they not only diminished 
the number of soldiers in the county, but 
also the police. This question is being 
considered very carefully by my right 
hon. Friend with a view to reconsti- 
tuting the districts, and he is sending In- 
spectors in order to see what can be done 
to bring guilty persons to justice. I shall 
net follow all that has been said in this 
Debate, or the different proposals which 
the Grand Jury of Clare have made to 
the Government; all I wish to say is 
that the late Government, with exactly 
the same state of things and with all the 
powers at their disposal—much stronger 
than those at the disposal of my right 
hon. Friend—failed to cope with the 
disorder in this county. I admit that 
the condition of Clare is far from satis- 
factory, and I do not know that there is 
anything more to say beyond this— 
that it will receive the careful attention 
of Her Majesty’s Gcvernment. I have 
not read the Charge of the learned Judge, 
but Iam informed that last Mareh—in 
1892—there was another condemnatory 
Charge from Lord Justice Fitzgibbon on 
the state of Clare. But we on the other 
side did not take that matter up. We 
did not hold you responsible; and I 
maintain that this matter of the Charge 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien has been taken 
up now on account of political motives. 

Tne Margvuess or LONDQN- 
DERRY : No. 

Eart SPENCER: Then all I ask is, 
why last year, when exactly the same 
Charge toa Grand Jury was made by a 
very eminent Judge indeed, was no 
notice taken? And why, instead of 
taking fresh measures in consequence, 
47 police were removed from the county 
in that year, and the troops as well ? 

Tue Marquessor LONDONDERRY: 
I have not had the opportunity of read- 
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ing Lord Justice Fitzgibbon’s address ; 
but I doubt whether he called upon the 
Government to put down the disturbances 
in the county, as Mr, Justice O’Brien 
has done. 

Eart SPENCER: The Government 
are bound to take anything of that kind 
into account, and they will do their 
utmost to restore order. Nothing that 
they have done, I maintain, will prevent 
them from doing it effectively if it is to 
be done at all. They will take every 
measure to restore order. The same 
state of things existed under the late 
Government, and I regret extremely that 
it exists now. I feel that it is necessary 
we should endeavour to put an end to it, 
and all I can say is that the Irish Go- 
vernment are endeavouring to do so. It 
would be wrong in me to forestall any 
act which may bring about that happy 
result. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I 
am not surprised that the noble Earl 
who has just spoken has thought it 
desirable to leave this matter in the 
position in which it was left by the 
noble Earl who spoke before him from 
the Treasury Bench. The answer which 
the noble Lord who preceded the noble 
Earl on the Treasury Bench gave was 
exactly that which was anticipated by 
the noble Marquess opposite. He was 
perfectly satisfied to prove that the state 
of affairs in Clare was no worse than it 
had been in the last few years. The 
noble Lord adduced a singular argument 
when he stated that he was totally 
unable to understand the meaning of 
Mr. Justice O’Brien when he recom- 
mended or suggested the desirability of 
obtaining a change of venue. I am glad 
to hear the noble Earl who has just 
spoken does not think the fact that 
Clare has been continually in avery 
unsatisfactory state is an excuse for 
absolute acquiescence in that condition 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I think we have obtained from 
the noble Earl more satisfactory assur- 
ances than those previously given either 
in this or in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I understand him to undertake 
on behalf of the Government the question 
of the change of venue as applicable to 
the case of Clare shall, at all events, be 
considered, and I should be inclined to 
hope, if the Government should find 
difficulties under the ordinary law, they 
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will not be above considering the de- 
sirability of extending the Proclamations 
of the Crimes Act tothat county, What 
we want to know a little more about 
than we have yet is, What are the 
reasons which induced Her Majesty's 
Government to think that the whole of 
Ireland, including the County Clare, was 
last autumn in such a state as to justify 
the withdrawal of the Proclamations 7? 
The noble Earl says he does not recollect 
whether the case of Clare was specially 
considered or not. That is a somewhat 
remarkable statement, because I believe 
the County Clare was the only part of 
Ireland that was under Proclamation at 
the time when the Proclamation was 
withdrawn, and it is somewhat remark- 
able that the noble Earl should not 
recollect whether it was a case of 
absolutely withdrawing the Proclamation 
from Clare when the case came under 
his consideration or not. If he could 
have said that these Proclamations had 
been withdrawn after the careful con- 
sideration of the whole of Jreland—if he 
could have assured us that these Procla- 
mations had been withdrawn because 
Her Majesty’s Government had come to 
the conclusion that the ordinary law was 
sufficient in every part of Ireland to 
enforce good government and order, it 
would have been very satisfactory. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that the 
Government were more actuated by what 
is called “general considerations of 
policy ” than the state of any particular 
part of Ireland. It is admitted that the 
County of Clare is, and has been for a 
very long time, in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. Well, then, surely one would 
have thought that it would have come 
under the consideration of the noble 
Earl whether any signs of improvement 
had appeared in that part of the country 
which would justify the Government in 
relaxing any precautions for the security 
of life and property. It is, however, 
satisfactory that my noble Friend has 
completely thrown over the contentions 
of his noble Colleague who preceded 
him. He said that he could not under- 
stand the remarks of the Judge when he 
suggested that the administration of 
justice should be removed as far as 
possible from the county itself. My 
noble Friend, on the other hand, says 
that he can quite understand that the 
change of venue might secure better 
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juries, but he could not see how they 
could secure better evidence. The 
remarks of the Judge pointed solely 
to the failure on the part of the 
juries. The evidence brought forward 
was ample, and the failure of justice was 
due to the system of intimidation which 
makes it absolutely impossible for any 
jury to do its duty. It is at least satis- 
factory to know that the gravity of this 
state of affairs is under the serious con- 
sideration of the Government, and that 
my noble Friend has undertaken on their 
behalf not to neglect to take all the pre- 
cautions which may be found to be 
required in order to remove the adminis- 
tration of justice to some other part of 
the country where there is some possi- 
bility of finding a jury that will do their 
duty. 

‘tne LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBer_tey): Ido not think the noble 
Duke can have read the Charge of the 
Judge carefully, or he would not have 
made the remarks which we have heard 
with regard to witnesses, because I find 
that the Judge said that intimidation 
“had reached the jury-box and it had 
reached the witness-box.” And although 
I quite agree that the fact that witnesses 
may have been intimidated does not 
prove that juries had not been intimi- 
dated, I think that quite answers the 
noble Duke’s remarks, which do not betray, 
it seems to me, a complete understanding 
of the case. We are taunted with having 
referred to the state of crime under the 
régime of the late Government, and it 
seems to be thought that, because there 
was then a state of crime as bad as that 
which exists now in Clare, we were of 
opinion that we were justified in neglecting 
the measures we might think necessary 
for its repression. That is by no means 
the argument we use. We say that the 
state of things in Clare, under the excep- 
tional measures of the late Government, 
was quite as bad as the state of things 
which has prevailed since, and the con- 
clusion we came to, on a review of the 
whole case, was that the measures of the 
late Government were offensive to the 
general body of people of Ireland, and 
had failed in their object. What possible 
reason can we have for believing that 
any good can come from recurring to a 
system which we found had already 
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signally failed ? The County of Clare 
remained then just as much infested by 
crime, and presented just as much difticulty 
in bringing criminals to justice, with all the 
stringent measures applied by the late 
Government, as it has done since they 
were withdrawn. I am simply asking 
your Lordships to consider what the 
results of the Coercion Act were. I 
think they were failures ; and, if so, 
what ground was there for continuing 
them ? Therefore, the Proclamation was 
withdrawn by the Chief Secretary, and 
I think wisely and rightly. I do not 
know the precise amount of consideration 
given to the matter by the Chief Secre- 
tary, but I cannot conceive that any one 
in his position could by any possibility 
omit to consider the condition of the 
County of Clare. The questions which 
present themselves to us are—Was it 
worth while to retain those measures ? 
And is it necessary now to resort to 
them? The expediency of secret inquiry 
is practically given up; I think no one 
except the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
referred to it as being useful, and it has 
been proved to have failed. The only point 
which remains is that of change of venue, 
and, as I have said before, the change of 
venue in the hands of the late Govern- 
ment did not enable them to bring about 
an improvement in the state of the county. 
At the same time it will be right, if this 
state of things continues, to apply the 
power which exists under the present 
law and see whetiier by change of venue 
convictions can be obtained. It is 
exceedingly painful to admit, but all who 
have had practical experience know, that 
it has been found very difficult and 
often impossible to repress crime at 
certain times and in certain parts of 
Ireland. I should be more hopeful with 
regard to Clare if its lamentable condi- 
tion had not lasted so long. But it is 
well known that there are from time to 
time out reaks, which seem inexplicable, 
in particular counties. We had terrible 
outbreaks in Westmeath, Mayo, Meath, 
and Louth. But in these counties that 
state of things has passed away, and no 
one speaking without bias would be able 
to put his finger on the precise causes of 
change. It may have been owing to 
measures then had resort to, but I have 
seen the same measures applied in other 
places without success ; or it may be, as 
has been suggested, that the County of 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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Clare suffers from that greatest of all 
curses, the influence of secret societies, 
It may be so, but I should like more 
knowledge ; and that of the noble Lord 
opposite can hardly be so great as that 
of Mr. Morley, derived, not from personal 
observation, but from the Reports of the 
Constabulary, which, at a time when 
they were hardly tried, I found to be 
singularly correct. If they say that the 
crime now existing in Clare is not 
instigated by secret societies I should be 
disposed to think they were right, and I 
should be more hopeful that the crimes 
may be repressed; but that does not 
bring us to the means of uprooting them, 
It has always been extremely difficult to 
deal with these crimes prevailing in 
Ireland. I deny that the present Govern- 
ment are averse to using such measures 
as they believe to be really necessary for 
dealing with crime, and I cannot do more 
than say I entirely coneur with every 
word that has fallen from my _ noble 
Friend behind me (Ear! Spencer) who 
spoke on the subject. 

Kart CADOGAN: My Lords, I am 
bound to say I am rather in the position 
of the noble Lord who answers for Irish 
business in this House, who said he 
respected anything which he did not 
understand, J have the greatest respect 
for noble Lords who are members of the 
Government ; but it is impossible for me 
and most of us to understand what is the 
exact course the Government propose to 
take with reference to the unfortunate 
and appalling condition of affairs in Clare. 
We have all along said we are aware that 
noble Lords themselves have no 
sympathy with crime; we none of us 
intend to impute that they are in any way 
careless as to any measures that ought to 
be undertaken to mitigate and deal with 
ecime. Unfortunately, they are not 
complete masters of the situation at the 
present moment. They owe _ their 
existence as a Government to the 
sympathy and support of those who are, 
unfortunately, and have been proved to 
be, in sympathy with those who commit 
crime ; and the noble Earl opposite who 
has just spoken, in the Debate on the 
Address at the beginning of the Session, 
threw a good deal of light upon the 
operations of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to Ireland. He said— 

“We have all along explained that we were 
opposed to the system of coercion,” 
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as he was pleased to term it— 
« which was pursued by the late Government ; 
and if we shape our cout'se iow inany particular 
manner is it not a sufficient explanation that we 
are anxious to show, not only that we are 
opposed to coercion, but that our opposition is 
not confine to speech /” 
From that pregnant seutenee it has oc- 
eurred to me that all the separate causes 
of action which may be adopted by the Go- 
vernnient are to be explained by this—that 
noble Lords opposite see a necessity to 
prove that they are opposed to coercion, 
so as to satisfy those who all along op- 
posed the late Government in their efforts 
to preserve law and order in Ireland. 
The question raised by the noble Mar- 
quess is not a question of statistics ; it 
is not whether the state of Clare is 
worse now than it was during the exist- 
ence of the late Government. It cannot 
be denied that, whatever may be said of 
the state of Clare, the state of the law is 
different from what it was under the inte 
Government. The present Government, 
for reasons which they have never yet 
explained, have thought it right to dis- 
pense with the only weapons by which 
they could expect efficiently to 
deal with the existing state of things. 
For what reasons have the Government 
denuded themselves of these powers ? 
The noble Earl told us that these two 
weapous—the secret inquiry and change 
of venne—had not been found to operate 
largely on the ‘diminution and extinction 
of crime. How does he know that if 
they had not existed in the time of the 
late Government the condition of Clare 
would not then have been worse than it 
is now ? 

Eart SPENCER: How can anyone 
know ? 

Eart CADOGAN : You yourself ad- 
mitted it in reference to the suspension 
of the Crimes Act when you first came 
into Office. What argument can the 
noble Earl found upon that statement ? 
Seeing that Clare has always been worse 
than any other part of Ireland, why do 
you believe you will strengthen your 
hands in dealing with crime by giving up 
two weapous which you found ready to 
your hands? No Member of the Go- 
vernment in either House has given any 
satisfactory explanation of the reasons 
for that course of action. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves the real reason 
why noble Lords opposite have with- 
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drawn these provisions is because they 
are bound from time to time to act at the 
bidding of their political supporters, and 
because unfortunately they do not realise 
thoroughly the danger of so acting upon 
the advice of those who now are their 
imsters. With reference to the second 
question, what action the Government 
are about to take, with Clare in a condi- 
tion about which there appears to be no 
doubt, I am entirely in the dark. I have 
not even the mitigated satisfaction felt 
by the noble Duke who gathered that the 
Government was prepared to take some 
steps. But, if so, what are those steps ? 
I understand the Chief Secretary stated 
last night that he was about to increase 
the number of the police force in the 
County Clare. But I understood the 
noble Lord who answered for the Go- 
vernment to say that even that was pro- 
blematical and that the Government was 
still considering the course they should 
pursue. 

Lorp ACTON: That they were con- 
sidering it ; the word “ problematical ” is 
introduced by the noble Earl. 

Eart CADOGAN: Then we are to 
understand that while the Government 
acknowledge the condition of Clare is 
one of danger, one which reflects dis- 
credit on the condition of this country or 
on any civilised country, they yet part 
with the weapons ready to their hands, 
when the power of applying these two 
clauses of the Crimes Act, whatever they 
may say, must be productive of the 
greatest possible good in the prevention, 
if not in the detection, of crime. Even 
now they maintain their passive atti- 
tude, and give no further answer than 
that the matter is under consideration. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, at 
the conclusion of his speech, was good 
enough to say that this Motion was 
brought forward on political grounds. 
If he meant by “ political” grounds that 
my noble Friends behind me are actuated 
in this matter by feelings of Party polities, 
then I repudiate such a charge with all 
the warmth of which I am capable. If, 
on the other hand, this question is to be 
considered political in the ordinary sense 
of the word, I have no objection to the 
taunt of the noble Earl. There can be 


no questions of greater or higher import- 
ance in political life than those which 
affect the social welfare of any portion of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, Ireland or else- 
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where; and I believe noble Lords from 
Ireland will be doing less than their duty 
if they do not call the attention of this 
House and the country to the conduct of 
the affairs of Ireland by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and if they do not continue 
to bring forward from time to time 
matters which they conceive to be of 
the greatest importance, and upon which 
they wish, if possible, to medify the 
policy of the Government; and I can 
only trust that by such continued action 
they will sueceed in bringing the Govern- 
ment to a sense of the importance of 
preserving law and order in Ireland, and 
of so guiding their policy as to lead to a 
considerable improvement in the cendition 
of that unhappy country. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscnetL): My Lords, the noble 
Earl, having repudiated all thought of 
Party spirit or motive in this Debate, 
concludes by expressing the hope that 
we shall have many disenssions similar 
to this in your Lordships’ House in 
order that the Government may be 
brought to a sense of the importance of 
preserving law and order in Ireland, 1] 
will not express my opinien as to the 
character or aim of an observation of 
that description, but I will leave it to 
the judgment of the unprejudiced public 
outside this House, who, I think, will 
see in it an insinuation not altegether 
justifiable that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment at the present time are indifferent 
to the preservation of law and order in 
Ireland. To speak of a Motion and such 
speeches as we have heard in this House 
as devoid of all Party significance, and 
then to conclude with language of that 
description, appears to me to be # pro- 
ceeding which will be perfectly well 
understood, if not in this House, at least 
outside. Her Majesty's Government are 
as much alive as the noble Earl to the 
importance of putting an end to a state 
of crime existing in any part of the 
country. They are as conscious as they 
will be, even if the question is discussed 
a hundred times in this House, that that 
is an imperative duty resting upon the 
Government in any country. What is 
the foundation for the suggestion made by 
the noble Earl that the Gove:rnment are 
indifferent but this—that Her Majesty's 
Government do not estimate at the same 
yalue as the noble Earl some af the 
methods by which it has been thqught 
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crime may be repressed and this county 
brought into a more satisfactory condi- 
tion. The noble Earl says that the 
Government have thrown away two 
weapons that were in their hands; but 
the noble Earl has not brought forward 
a tittle of evidenee te shew that either af 
these weapons Would have been effective 
to strike a blow that would have im- 
proved the condition of things in Clare, 
And then he says the Government are 
responsible for that condition of things 
beeause they have thrown away two 
weapons which did not prove effective in 
the hands of thease whe used them in the 
Goveriiment of Ireland. What reason is 
there, then, for saying that the Govern- 
ment are blameable for throwing them 
away ¢ That is the only charge that 
can be brought against the Government 
in this respect. As regards one of them, 
I deny that it cai with any reason be 
spoken Of as having been thrown away, 
The power to obtain a chaiige Of vetmue 
exists in point of liw iidw as it did uiider 
the system of proclamation, The ma- 
¢hinery is different machines y—that is ail, 
Yes, it only depends upon an application 
to the Court, and to say you cannot 
through the Courts obtain change of 
venue when you Wish te obtain it is an 
imputation cast upon the Courts of Ire 
land without necessity or justification, 
What proof is there that in any proper 
case—although there may be certain in- 
creased facilities under proclamation—if 
it be necessary, a change of venue can- 
not be obtained ? There is ne such 
proof, and therefore the charge is re- 
duced to this—the giving up of secret 
inqitity, which I believe was seldom used 
by the late Government in Ireland, and 
which certainly did not prove effective. 
We know what the state of things was 
after the Government had for six years 
the government of that country under 
their charge, and it seems ridiculous to 
suggest that all would have been well, or 
likely to have been well, if only these two 
weapons had remained in our hands and 
to ask us again to possess ourselves of 
these weapons. To suggest that is 
simply inviting the Government to trifle 
with the condition of things that exists 
in Clare at the present time. This dis- 
cussion would have been much more 
fruitful if noble Lords could have sug- 
gested to us some means by which to 
cope and grapple with the present con- 
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dition of things in County Clare. The 
noble Earl who was once Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Earl Cowper) made use of 
strong language towards Her Majesty's 
Ministers. I should have rather thought 
that one who filled that high office in a 
time when Ireland was in a state of 
violence and disorder, who wielded for a 
long time great powers, and who yet 
found that in spite of those powers he 
was not able to cope with and put an 
end to the state of things which existed, 
would have seen that it is not enough to 
say the Government has a duty to put 
an end to it. The only advantageous 
thing you can do is, if yor wish crime to 
be put an end to, and if you have 
knowledge of any means whereby that 
evil may be successfully combated to 
suggest those means. The Government 
are asked what course they intend to 
pursue. Do noble Lords really think 
that as regards any question of 
police administration it would be wise 
in the interests of law and order in that 
county to disclose what you are going to 
do? In many other respects I could 
mention, if you want to cope with un- 
satisfactory conditions, the less you say 
of what you propose or intend or desire 
todo the better. Matters of this sort 
are not best helped by public discussion 
and announcement. Past experience 
seems to show that the patient use of 
vigorous administration is probably the 
most hopeful—the most fruitful means of 
putting an end to the condition of things 
which exists, but it is like one of those 
diseases which we all may behold and 
regret, but in regard to which even the 
wisest doctors find it difficult to pro- 
nounce what is the best remedy. Her 
Majesty’s Government will not fail, as I 
am sure no Government would fail, to 
regard most seriously so grave a state of 
things as exists, and whilst they cannot 
take to themselves in the. slightest 
degree blame for its existence, any more 
than blame would attach to their pre- 
decessors, they do not seek to shield 
themselves under any such appeal to the 
action of those who have gone before 
them, but they are perfectly conscious 
that, as they are intrusted with the 
Government of the country, they must 
do all that in them lies to bring about 
a better state of things in that county. 
But I would appeal to noble Lords who 
in previous Administrations have had to 
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cope with the same evil with the largest 
powers in their hands which Parlia- 
ment could give them to enable them to 
do so, and who could have got further 
powers if they had known what to ask 
for, that at least a claim can be made 
upon them to show some consideration 
for those who in a few months have 
not been able to do more than they 
were able to do in as many years, 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No, 27.) 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes past 


Seven o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 3rd March 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


NEW WRIT. 

For Banffshire, v. Robert William 
Duff, Esquire, Governor of the Colony 
of New South Wales.—( Mr. Marjori- 
banks.) 


QUESTIONS. 
PEMBROKE DOCKYARD. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &e.) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty if, looking at the 
size and importance of the Pembroke 
Dockyard, he can hold out any hope that 
the number of apprentices to be entered 
this year will be raised from the small 
number which have been entered during 
the last few years to about the number 
of 20, which was the number which ruled 
befere the reduction ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epuunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): I am happy to inform my 
hon. and learned Friend that it is pro- 
posed to enter 23 apprentices at Pem- 
broke Yard during this year, as against 
seven in 1892 and six in 1891, 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether the state- 
ment is correct that he is not satisfied 
with the condition of the Ventilation of 
this House, and that he is about to take 
steps te have it improved ; and whether, 
if so, he will re-appoint the Committee 
on Ventilation which sat during the last 
Session of Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : I have been wrongly re- 
ported in the Press as baving come to an 
adverse opinion as to the ventilation of 
this House. Great improvements were 
effected only recently, in consequence of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
to which the hon. Member refers ; and 
sufficient time has not elapsed for 
determining whether anything more is 
required. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
Sir HENRY ROSCOE: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works whether 
he is aware that the accommodation for 
the teaching of science at the only Go- 
vernment science scheol in this country 
—namely, the Royal College of Science, 
has been generally acknowledged to be 
altogether inadequate; and whether 
sketch plans of laboratories for chemistry 
and physics, proposed to be erected on 
the newly-acquired Government land 
west of Exhibition Road, have been 
prepared by the Professors of Chemistry 
and Physics, and sent in at the request of 
the Board of Works ; and, if so, whether 
he is prepared, seeing the importance of 
the effectual teaching of science, to take 
steps to have working plans made for 
new buildings for the above purposes ? 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The ac- 
commodation at the Royal College of 
Science is now undoubtedly inadequate, 
and in my opinion new buildings must 
be undertaken at some early opportunity. 
Block plans were drawn up in 1891 by 
the Professors of the Royal College of 
Science, showing a suggested appropria- 
tion of the land on the south side of 
Imperial Institute Road, for the purposes 
both of the Royal College of Science 
and of the Science Museum, and these 
plans were submitted to the Office of 
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Works. But that Department pointed 
out that it would be premature for them 
to consider the plans until the Science 
and Art Department had obtained the 
sanctionof the . reasury toan organisation 
of their Teaching and Exhibition Estab- 
lishments on the seale contemplated in 
the plans. I understand that the Science 
and Art Department are now in communi- 
cation with the Treasury in this sense, 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE: Will the 
Report from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment be shortly issued, or shall we have 
a long time to wait for it ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not 
think it will be a Report of a nature to 
be issued to Parliament, but I should be 
glad to show it to the hon. Member 
privately if he wishes, 


NIGHT SIGNALS AT SEA. 


Mr. LENG( Dundee): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
ingenious invention of Captain James 
Fairweather, of Dundee, under which, at 
the cost of a few shillings, by the addition 
of a single lamp to those required on 
board of all steamers, the commercial 
code of signals can be utilised during 
the night ; and whether, considering the 
importance of vessels being enabled 
easily to communicate with each other 
between sundown and sunrise as well as 
in daylight, the Board will facilitate this 
nocturnal extension of the commercial 
code 

THe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 
directed to Captain Fairweather’s system 
of signals. But having regard to the 
opinion adverse to use of coloured lights 
for night signalling at sea, as expressed 
in the final Act of the Washington 
Maritime Conference, I am not prepared, 
as at present advised, to recommend any 
general system of signalling at night. 
The conclusion of the Conference to 
which I refer is printed at page 61 of 
Parliamentary Paper C. 6664 of 1892. 


THE ATLANTIC MAILS. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what precautions are 
taken to prevent the contents of mail 
bags being seriously damaged by the 
flooding of mail rooms on board of 
Atlantic steamers; whether the mail 
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bags are waterproof, or the mail rooms 
enclosed in water-tight bulkheads, so 
that valuable documents and publications 
may not be reduced to pulp; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
recent flooding of the mail room of the 
steamer Paronia, on her passage from 
Boston to Queenstown, and the injury 
sustained by a valuable postal packet, 
along with many other cases, in which it 
was impossible to repair the damage sus- 
tained ; and whether the Post Office will 
grant compensation to those who have 
suffered loss from the irreparable con- 
dition of the contents of their letters and 
packets ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : So 
far as conveyance by British mail 
packets is concerned, the precaution 
taken is to stipulate in every contract 
that suitable and secure mail rooms shall 
be provided on board the contract 
packets. Water-tight bulkheads are not 
specified in the contracts, and water-proof 
bags are not used for the mails. Damage 
by water on board a British mail packet 
is of uncommon occurrence, and such a 
thing as the flooding of a mail room is 
almost unheard of in the Service. The 
Pavonia was not carrying mails under 
contract with the British Post Office, but 
by arrangement with that of the United 
States of America. Hence the British 
Post Office could have no responsibility 
whatever in respect of the sea convey- 
ence. But even if such an accident as 
befel the Pavonia had occurred to a 
British contract packet, the senders of 
letters and packets damaged by water 
would have no claim against the Post 
Office. 

Mr. LENG: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in view to the 
serious accident to the mails by the 
Pavonia, he will, when further contracts 
are entered into, keep in view the 
desirability of having water-tight bulk- 
head compartments ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir 


keep that suggestion in view. 


I will 


THE CANEWDON CHARITIES. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Charity Commissioner 
whether he is aware that J. Whitwell, 
labourer, 75 years old, had notice to quit 
a cottage the property of the Canewdon 
Charities, and was subsequently fined for 
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refusing to give up possession ; and if 
the property of those Charities could be 
dispensed, as intended by the donors, for 
the relief of the deserving poor, and not 
devoted to other and totally different 
purposes ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
The Charity Commissioners have no 
knowledge of the determination of the 
tenancy of J. Whitwell or the attendant 
circumstances. The accounts, however, 
of the Charity for 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
show that in each of these years arrears 
of rent were due from a tenant of the 
Charity property of that name. It has 
already been pointed out to the hon. 
Member, on three several occasions in 
answer to questions put by him or to 
inquiries made in the course of Debate, that 
this Charity is governed by a scheme 
made by the Court of Chancery in 1852, 
paior to the establishment of the Charity 
Commission, and that no modification of 
that scheme can be effected by the Com- 
missioners except upon an application 
from a majority of the present Trustees. 

Masor RASCH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman take steps to see that 
this Charity is devoted to the use of 
those for whom it was originally in- 
tended ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: In a Charity of 
over £50, the Charity Commissioners 
“an take no steps except at the initiative 
of the Charity Trustees. If any scheme 
is submitted to them they will be pre- 
pared to consider it, or they will be glad 
if Parliament will give them power to 
deal with charities over £50. 

Masor RASCH: I will call attention 
to this matter on the Estimates, and 
move a reduction of the Vote. 


THE PROFESSORSHIP OF SANSCRIT 
AT MADRAS COLLEGE. 

Mr. NAOROJT (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, on the resigna- 
tion in this present month of March of 
Dr. G. Oppert, Professor of Sanserit in 
the Madras Presidency College, the 


Secretary of State for India will recom- 
mend the Madras Government to appoint 
a Native of India tothe Professorship in 
succession to Dr. Oppert, which recom- 
mendation will, it is said, be inaecordance 
with the views of the Education Com- 
mission ? 
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*THre UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGe 
Russet, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State has already called the attention 
of the Government of India to the 
desirability of appointing a Native of 
India to sueceed Dr. Oppert as Professor 
of Sanscrit, if a Native fitted for the 
post is available. 


MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Mr. DAVIES (Pembrokeshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, under the present Militia 
Regulations, while a Commanding 
Officer of a Militia regiment is per- 
mitted to inspect the recruits once or 
twice only during the course of the re- 
eruit drill, he has no official status what- 
ever; and whether he is prepared to 
amend the Regulations so as to permit a 
Commanding Officer who may take an 
interest in the reeruit drill to inspect the 
recruits whenever and as often as he 
pleases ; and, further, that he should be 
entitled to draw some nominal pay or 
forage allowance during this period so as 
to give him an official status 7 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campnertt-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &e.): Under the Militia Re- 
gulations the Commanding Officer may 
inspect his recruits from time to time ; 
and I do not find that the number of in- 
spections is limited. The Committee of 
1899, which fully investigated the 
wants of the Militia, reeommended that 
the Commanding Officer should be en- 
couraged to inspect the recruits: but 
they did not make any recommendation 
as to his payment. 


SOLDIERS AND NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 

COLONEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what limit, if any, he pro- 
poses to place upon the amount of per- 
sonal decoration, in the form of National 
badges, to be worn by individual soldiers 
on any National festal day ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

Until there is shown to be need to the 
contrary, I think this may well be in- 
cluded in the discretion given to Com- 
manding Officers. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: May I ask 
whether the permission will be extended 
to soldiers on duty as well as those off 
duty ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
That naturally would be left entirely to 
the diseretion of Commanding Officers, 
who, as I said yesterday, are the best 
judges in the matter. 


THE SCOTCH EQUIVALENT GRANT, 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, in order to prevent inconveni- 
ence, he will arrange that the Parochial 
Boards of Scotland shall receive their 
shares of the Equivalent Grant before 
the close of the current financial year of 
the Parochial Boards, that is to say, be- 
fore the 14th of May next 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am sorry that, owing to 
the great increase of work lately thrown 
on the Scottish Office, I cannot promise 
that the shares of the Equivalent Grant 
will be issued by the 14th May. Every 
effort is being made to get through the 
work, and now that the Treasury have 
consented to reinforce the strength 
of the Office, a. hoped 
that arrears will not occur again. 
The necessity must have been very 
great to induce the Treasury to consent 
to the increase of the staff at the Office. 


RE-DIRECTED POSTCARDS, 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether letters with 
halfpenny stamps, wrappers, and post- 
cards require to be re-stamped on re- 
direction ; and, if so, whether he cau see 
his way to place them, in this respect, 
on the same footing as ordinary letters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; the 
articles in question require to be re- 
stamped, The present Rules as to re- 
direction was framed in 1891, when, 
after full consideration, it was decided 
not to allow the free re-direction of 
articles sent at the halfpenny rate, Iam 
not prepared to recommend a departure 
from that decision. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can now say when he 
will bring in a Bill to earry out the re- 
commendations of the interim Report of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination ? 
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*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Gtapstone, Leeds, 
W.): I shall put down the Bill for 
Monday next. 

Dre. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : Considering the great impor- 
tance of this question, will the hon. Gen- 
tleman introduce the Bill at such an hour 
as willallow full and adequate discussion ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I am afraid 
I cannot say that. The Bill must take 
its chance. 


THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY— 
GUNS, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast. 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether any pattern of 
light 12-pounder gun has yet been ap- 
proved for the Royal Horse Artillery; 
and, if so, how soon the batteries will be 
supplied with such gun; and whether 
any pattern of field howitzer has yet been 
approved for service for the Army ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No pattern of 12-pounder gun lighter 
than that now with the Roval Horse 
Artillery has yet been approved, but a 
light gun is nearly ready for trial, A 
field howitzer is at present under trial. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to | 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
the number of 9-pounder muzzle- 
loading field guns, now in possession of 
the Royal Artillery in India, at Home, 
and elsewhere ; what is the number of 
12-pounder breech-loading field guns at 
present available for service ; and what 
reserve of such guns exists 7 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 


I have already written to the hon. Mem- 
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ber, who will, I feel sure, agree with me 
that it ‘would be very inadvisable 
make public the details he asks for. 


to | 


SMALL INVESTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT 
STOCK. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., 8.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether any depositor in a Post 
Office Savings Bank can purchase Go- 
vernment Stock at the current price in 
connection with his savings bank account: 
whether as small a sum as Is. may be 
thus invested ; whether the commission 
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charged on sums not exceeding 10s. 
varies from 7} to 75 per cent. ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the advisability of en- 
couraging such investments by the poor, 
he will consider the propriety of doing 
the business of small investors for a lower 
commission ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The answers to 
the first three paragraphs are in the 
affirmative. ‘The charge for investment, 
including receipt of dividends and pay- 
ment to the accounts of depositors in the 
savings bank, is 9d. for any amount of 
stock not exceeding £25. As the rate 
of interest on Stock is only very slightly 
higher than the rate of interest on ordi- 
nary savings bank deposits, I see no 
advantage in encouraging depositors to 
make purchases of a few shillings worth 
of Stock instead of making ordinary 
deposits in the savings bank, for which 
no charge is made. I understand that 
brokers make a minimum charge of 
2s. 6d. on any transaction of the kind. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Was 
not the object of this arrangement to en- 
courage holders of small sums to become 
investors in Government Stock ; and will 
not the right hon. Gentleman do away 
with every restriction calculated to pre- 
vent persons from investing in the funds 
of the country, as they do in France for 
instance ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I am in favour of 
doing away with every restriction that I 
possibly can. 


MILITARY DRILL FOR TELEGRAPH 


BOYS. 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 


General if he will inform the House of 
the precise nature of the conditions under 
which the boy messengers in the Tele- 
graph Serviceattend military drill ; whe- 
ther the conditions were framed and im- 
posed by his Predecessor ; whether the 
conditions are still being enforced ; and 
why it is considered necessary that boys 
in the Telegraph Service should be taught 
military drill ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The boys are ex- 
pected to attend one drill per week, or at 
the most two. No drill lasts more than 
one hour, and under no circumstances is 
drill imposel as a punishment. The 
messengers are paid at the ordinary rate 
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while engaged at drill. The answers to the 
second and third paragraphs are in the 
affirmative. The object of the drills, 
which I should describe as physical 
drills, rather than as military drills, 
is to give the messengers a smarter 
appearance, to make them take a pride 
in their uniform and keep it in good 
order, and generally to increase their 
efficiency. 

Mr. CREMER: Is any penalty im- 
posed on the boys for declining to attend 
the drill ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I must ask for 


notice of that question. 


POSTAL IRREGULARITIES IN LONDON. 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will cause in- 
quiries to be instituted into the com- 
plaints which have for some time been 
made by residents in the North-Eastern 
District of the Metropolis concerning the 
irregularity and delay which frequently 
occurs in the postal delivery ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of the complaints referred to by my hon. 
Friend ; but I shall be happy to have 
inquiries made, and to let him know the 
result. 


CARLOWAY HARBOUR CONTRACT. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the contract for the Carloway 
Harbour Works is signed ; if not, why 
not, and if signed, why operations have 
not been commenced ; and whether he is 
aware that there is great distress at the 
present time in the Island of Lewis, and 
that hundreds of Lewis men wou!d be glad 
to find employment on those works at an 
average pay of 2s. 3d. per day? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The con- 
tract for the Carloway Harbour would 
have been signed some time ago, had not 
a sudden difficulty arisen from the con- 
tractor believing that the people of 
Carloway demanded a higher wage than 
the contractor thought he could give. I 
am glad to be able to inform the hon. 
Member that all difficulty has been got 
over, and only yesterday a letter was 
written asking the Trustees to have the 
contract signed and the work commenced 
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at onee. It is believed that work was 
actually begun on the Carloway Road 
yesterday, so there should be no want of 
employment for the Lewis men for some 
time to come. 


BANKRUPTCY FEES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade why an 
employé in the office of the Official 
Receiver, 33, Carey Street, who until 
lately appropriated fees for administering 
oaths for persons calling at that office in 
connection with the business of the 
Department, refuses to return fees so 
collected in one ease whilst he has 
returned them in another ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The fees in 
question being the ordinary personal fees 
payable to a Commissioner appointed to 
administer oaths, I have not thought it 
necessary to inquire whether, or why, 
they were remitted in a particular case, 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the Metropolitan Water 
Supply Commission was resolved upon by 
the Government, and at what period its 
first meeting was held ? 

*THoe SECRETARY to tur TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham): 
The Royal Warrant appointing the Com- 
mission was dated 15th March, 1892, 
and the Treasury learned the faet on the 
17th idem from the Home Office in the 
usual manner. I am not aware when the 
first meeting took place. 


MOONLIGHTING OUTRAGES. 

CoLoxneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he can state, in relation to the Returns of 
agrarian outrages recently issued, whether 
there have been any moonlighting out- 
rages during the period from 20th August, 
1892, to 28th February, 1893, that have 
been returned as non-agrarian, and there- 
fore not included in the Return ; and, if 
so, how many ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that during the period 
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23rd August, 1892, to 28th February, 
1893, there were 25 outrages of the 
nature referred to in this question. The 
following are the details :—firing at the 
rson, 1; firing into dwelling, 9; intimi- 
dation (otherwise than by threatening 
letter or notice), 10; robbery of arms, 1; 
house attack, 1 ; aggravated assault, 1; 
demand of meney, 1; and burglary (by 
mooulighters), 1; total, 25. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I ask 
whether the principle of enumeration of 
the agrarian outrages for the period 
named in the question is the same as in 
previous years ; and whether there were 
in previous years moonlighting outrages 
not included in the agrarian crimes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is so. The 
principle of classification is exactly the 
same, and non-agrarian outrages were no 
more included in previous years than in 
the present year. 


QUESTION TROUBLES, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is now prepared to take any steps for 
checking the great waste of publie time 
occasioned by the increasing practice of 
putting questions of mere local and trivial 
importance to Ministers, either by having 
the answers printed and distributed, or 
by restricting the number of questions 
allowed to be put by any one Member, or 
by only allowing questions on public 
matters to be put, or in any other way ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
say that he does not think he is at present 
in possession of sufficient information as 
to the opinions of the House on this sub- 
ject to undertake to deal with it. 


CROFTERS’ APPEALS. 

Mr.-WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland when the Crofters’ 
Commission will hear the appeal of John 
Kennedy, of Arineckaig, Strathearron ; 
and upon what basis the Commission 
fixed the fair rent of Kennedy's holding ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I can only 
confirm the information which I under- 
stand the hon. Member has already 
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received from the Chairman of the 
Crofters’ Commission, that they are not 
yet in a position to say when Mr. 
Kennedy’s appeal is likely to be heard: 
The basis on which the fair rent of this 
holding is settled the Commissioners are 
not prepared to communicate. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether, having 
regard to the fact that the delegates 
appointed by the crofters of Balallan and 
Arivanich have failed to get permission 
from Mr. Platt, the sporting tenant of 
Park Deer Forest, Island of Lewis, to 
inspect the lands which they consider 
available for crofters, they will be pro- 
tected from prosecution should they visit 
the deer forest for the aforesaid purpose 
without the consent of the persons 
interested ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
asked Sheriff Brand, Chairman of the 
Crofters’ Commissien of 1892, to inquire 
into the case, and he will do so. 


SCOTCH PAROCHIAL MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg toask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, having regard 
to the fact that the Board of Supervision 
has no power to prevent parochial 
medical officers who are remunerated out 
of a Government grant undertaking the 
duties of County Councillors, steps will 
he taken to declare such medical officers 
disqualified if their work connected with 
the County Council necessitate an 
absence of more than a few hours from 
their parishes ? 

Sin G. TREVELYAN: A parochial 
medical officer is not disqualified by law, 
as the hon. Member justly states, from 
sitting on the County Council, and I do 
not think that if he enjoys the confidence 
of his neighbours he should be dis- 
qualified on grounds of public policy. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to an order 
by the Guardians of Wigton, Cumber- 
land, that the child of an inmate of the 
workhouse should, in spite of the refusal 
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of the mother, be vaccinated ; whether 
there is any authority by Law for such a 
proceeding ; and whether he will com- 
municate with the Guardians on the 
subject ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. B. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I am in- 
formed by the Guardians of the Wigton 
Union that a fatal case of small-pox 
occurred at the workhouse on 3rd 
February, and that the child referred to 
had occupied a ward close to that in 
which the small-pox patient had died, 
The medical officer of the workhouse, 
under these circumstances, deemed it 
necessary that the child should be 
vaccinated. The mother objected, but 
the vaecination was authorised at an 
emergency meeting of the Guardians, 
and the chiid was vaccinated accordingly. 
Upon the facts stated, I have no doubt 
that the Guardians acted in the interests 
of the child, and of the other inmates of 
tue workhouse ; but in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board the children of 
the inmates of a workhouse should not 
be vaccinated when the parent objects, 
and the Wigton Guardians will be in- 
formed accordingly. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: 
—I know there is 
vaccination can 
parent objects ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: That is a question 
of law on which it is not for me to give 
an opinion ; but my own opinion is that 
vaccination cannot be legally performed 
under the circumstances if the mother 
objects. 


Is there any law 
not — by which 
be performed if the 


THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY. 
Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he is aware that, 
in the County of Worcester, out of 257 


County Justices, 12 only belong to the | 


Liberal Party, whilst 245 belong to the 
Party now in opposition to Her Majesty's 
Government ; if he will call the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor to this great 
disproportion ; and if he is not aware of 
these facts will he inquire into them ? 
*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I am aware 
that in this and in other counties there is 
a great disproportion between the number 
of Liberal and Conservative Magistrates. 
I have no reason to doubt, but I have 
no means of verifying, the precise 
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figures stated by my hon. Friend. | 
have brought the matter under the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : May 
I ask whether it is not possible to obtain 
a little more accurate information than 
that 
whether it is not a fact that on the list 


contained in the question; and 


of Worcestershire Magistrates at the 
present time there are about a dozen 
gentlemen who contested Parliamentary 
elections as strong Liberals, and a great 
many more who actively supported 
them ? 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) : I beg also 
to ask is it not a fact that political con- 
siderations enter very largely into the 
appointment of Borough Magistrates ; 
and if the Lord Chancellor has not 
appointed a large number of known and 
avowed supporters of the Government 
to the Magistracy on borough Benches ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: A _ Return 
is now being prepared by the Home 
Office, which will give, I think, full in- 
formation with regard to the questions 
uow put. When the figures are before 
the House hon. Members wil! draw their 
own conclusions. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, 
Prestwich) : Will it give the dates when 
the appointments were made ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R,, 
Thirsk) : May I ask whether, in pre- 
paring the Return, he will say what 
evidence of political opinion he required 
in the case of gentlemen charged with 
being opposed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Hon. Mem- 
bers will have to draw their own con- 
clusions from the facts as given in the 
Return. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is it not an in- 
fringement of the Ballot Act to cross- 
question those who are to be appointed 
Magistrates ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Is 
the Return to extend to the whole 
country ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I think it 
is limited to England and Wales. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
S.) : May I ask whether it is the prac- 
tice of Lord Lieutenants when recom- 
mending Magistrates to inquire into 
their polities ? 
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Mr. H. GLADSTONE:: My oppor- 


junities for knowing anything about the 
motives of Lord Lieutenants are singu- 
larly limited. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: I did not ask 
what their motives were ; I asked whe- 
ther it is the practice. 

Dre. MAC GREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): Cannot the Inquiry be extended 
to Scotland 7 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I know of 
no reason why, if it is asked for by the 
Secretary for Scotland, it should not ex- 
tend to Scotland. 


ABOLITION OF PROPERTY QUALIFICA- 
TION, 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
proposes to ask this House to asscut to 
the abolition of the property qualification 
now required for County Justices ; and, 
if so, how itis proposed to deal with the 
practice of requiring gentlemen 
to have the recommendation or nomina- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county as a condition of their appoint- 
ment 7 

Mr. 
which 
notice, but which he 
allowed to introduce, will, if passed into 
law, abolish the property qualification of 
County Justices. The Government have 


f proposing legis- 


present 


IH. GLADSTONE: The Bill of 
the Home Secretary has given 


has not vet been 


ho present intention 
lation on the subject of the recommenda- 
tion or nomination of County Justices. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : Arising out of that answer, 
may Task if the Government will afford 
facilities for the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex, which proposes to abolish the 
property qualification for County Magis- 
trates, so that working men in counties, 
like their fellows in towns, may be able 
to sit on the Magisterial Bench ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I must ask 
for notice of that question. 


APPOINTMENT OF JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) : I beg 
toask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that in Ayrshire there is a 
great disproportion between the number 


of Members of the Liberal Party who 
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have been appointed Justices of the 
Peace for that county and of those who 
belong to the Party in opposition to Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and whether, if 
so, he will inform the Lord Chancellor of 
the fact in order that steps may be taken 
towards rectifying the disproportion ? 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): 
May I ask whether the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ayrshire was not appointed by the 
present Prime Minister ; whether, since 
1878, the Lord Lieutenant has _ not 
appointed 118 Liberal and Liberal 
Unionist Magistrates and only 83 Con- 
servatives ; whether there is any instance 
in which the private political opinions of 
the Magistrates has interfered with the 
public discharge of their duty; and 
whether it is proposed that steps should 
be taken to compel Justices of the Peace 
to change their political opinions to suit 
those of the Secretary for Scotland ? 

*Mr. DODD : Is there any law vesting 
the appointment of Magistrates in the 
Lord Lieutenant 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The law on 
the subject is very simple. The law is 
that the Lord Chancellor appoints ; the 
custom is that the Lord Lieutenant 
practically appoints. With regard to the 
question by the hon. Member below the 
Gangway, it is quite evident that in the 
County of Ayrthere would be no difficulty 
in making out the Return to which 
attention has been ealled, because the 
substance of that Return is evidently a 
matter of public knowledge in Ayrshire. 
With respect to my hon. Friend's 
question, if he will lay a statement before 
me I am prepared to communicate it to 
the Lord Chancellor, as I am prepared to 
communicate the statement made by the 
hon. Member below the Gangway. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman undertake, 
when any Return is laid before the Lord 
Chancellor in order to enable him to 
form a judgment upon this question, that 
it will be clearly shown, in indicating the 
polities of the preseut Justices, how long 
they had been in opposition to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and whether 
they were appointed originally by a 
Liberal Lord Lieutenant as members of 
the Liberal Party ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I should like to ask whether, in 
undertaking to make this reference to the 
Lord Chancellor, the right hon. Gentle- 


of the Peace. 
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man has any reason to believe that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ayrshire has not 
made his recommendations with perfect 
impartiality ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have no 
reason to believe either one way or the 
other. But when a statement of a great 

ractical grievance is laid before the 
Reerinnmens inquiry ought to be made, 
and all the Lord Chancellor has promised 
is an inquiry. He will inquire into the 
question whether any such grievance 
exists, and will not go upon the first 
aspect of the facts as laid before him. 

Sm H. MAXWELL: That does not 
answer my question. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Lord 
Chancellor will not act upon statistics 
laid before him by a private Member. If 
these allegations are such as to call for 
any inquiry he will make that inquiry, 
and I have no doubt that iaquiry will 
include the question of the date of the 
appointment. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: I have not 
asked what the Lord Chancellor will do. 
I wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will lay before him the 
statistics I have mentioned—namely, how 
many of the Justices were appointed by 
a Liberal Lord Lieutenant as members of 
the Liberal Party ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Lord 
Chancellor will find the information more 
accurately for himself. I have nott 
given him any statistics. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: You said you 
would supply statistics to him. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I said I 
would supply to him any statements 
furnished. me as to agreements said to 
exist. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
under a Statute, 27 Henry 8, no person 
has any authority to make Justices of 
the Peace, that they can only be made 
under the King’s Great Seal, by the 
authority of the King’s Highness, or by 
that of his heir ; and whether, if a custom 
has arisen in violation of that Act of 
Parliament, he will see that it is more 
honoured in the breach than in the 
observance ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I must ask 
for notice of that. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: On what 
grounds does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to represent to the Lord 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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Chancellor that a grievance exists in 
Ayrshire ? 

Mr. BARTLEY: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to be very _par- 
ticular as to the date, because, take the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, he would 
be in one category at one time, and in 
another category at another date. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES CONVENTION, 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether any of the 
sugar-producing countries represented at 
the Conference on Sugar Bounties have 
taken steps to carry out the first Article 
of the Convention; and, if so, which ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Convention was not ratified 
by any of the Signatory Powers, and, 
therefore, has never come into operation. 
The German and Belgian Governments 
have taken measures to effect, to some 
extent, the object of the first Article of 
the Convention. We are not aware that 
action has been taken by any other 
countries. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
any future negotiations which may be 
entered upon with the French Govern- 
ment with regard to the questions con- 
nected with the Newfoundland fisheries, 
the Government will take into considera- 
tion the necessity of obtaining a redue- 
tion of the prohibitory tariffs at present 
imposed upon British goods, especially 
fish hooks, levied as and from 10th 
January, 1893, in the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelow ¢ 

Sir E.GREY : The hardship inflicted 
by the present tariffs will be borne in 
mind in any future negotiations with the 
French Government. 


BONA-FIDE TRAVELLERS. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that a recent decision given in the 
Queen’s Bench Division by a Court con- 
sisting of five of Her Majesty’s Judges 
(one, Justice Cave, dissenting) has 
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eaused considerable misunderstanding in 
the Courts of Law as to the interpreta- 
tion of the words “ bona fide travellers ” ; 
and whether, by lezislation or otherwise, 
he will take steps to give greater clear- 
ness to the definition ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
Friend, no doubt, refers to the case of 
“Penn v. Alexander,” decided on Sth 
February last. The decision was con- 
curred in by four Judges out of five. 
Its effect appears to be that if the 
primary or main object of a journey is to 
obtain liquor the person making it is not 
a bona fide traveller within the meaning 
of the Licensing Acts. This would 
seem to be a clear and intelligible rule, 
and so far as it goes not to need fur- 
ther definition by legislation. 


THE RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has received from the 
representatives of any of the Railway 
Companies any proposal which is likely 
to terminate the present unsatisfactory 
state of the railway rates dispute and 
give satisfaction to traders ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; I have 
received this morning very important 
communications from three large com- 
panies, all indicating a desire to come to 
a speedy understanding with the traders. 
The companies in question are the 
Great Northern, the Midland, and the 
Great Eastern. I have also heard, on 
good authority, that other companies are 
about to take the same steps. I propose, 
if we have a Debate to-night on the 
question, to submit the letters I have 
received to the House. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman received any 
reply from the Scotch Companies ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir; I have 
not received any specific reply from 
Scotland. The companies are now 
indicating separately the line they pro- 
pose to take. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID : Have not the 
companies undertaken that any reduc- 
tions agreed upon shall date back from 
January Ist ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Whatever re- 
vised rates may ultimately come into 
force, they will date back to January 1. 

Mr. HUNTER : May I ask whether 
the Government will consent to the 
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appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the recent increase of rail- 
way rates, and to examine whether 
any, and what, precautions can be 
adopted to protect the public from un- 
reasonable charges for the conveyance 
of goods ? ‘ 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I think it is un- 
doubtedly desirable and necessary that 
there shall be ultimately some inquiry, 
but I think that, as the Government 
will be prepared, in the first instance, 
to move a Committee, it would be hardly 
desirable to propose a Committee before 
Easter, while negotiations are going on, 
Immediately after Easter I think such an 
inquiry ought to be instituted, and will 
have a very good result. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE BDUCATION, 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he can say for how 
many of the new secondary schools, to 
be established under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889, have 
Schemes beer drawn up and sanctioned ; 
how many of these new schools are at 
the present time in full working order ; 
and what provision, if any, has been 
made, under the above Act, for staffing 
the newly-established secondary schools 
with properly trained teachers 2 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Ac ranp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham) : No Scheme under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
has yet been sanctioned by the Queen in 
Council. Three Schemes have been 
framed and submitted by the Charity 
Commissioners to the Education Depart- 
ment, of which two have been approved 
bythe Department. There Are, therefore, 
no new schools in working order, and it 
is not possible to state what provision 
has been made for teachers. 


THE DISCUSSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
ISTIMATES. 
Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 


(Cheshire, Macclesfield) : I wish to ask 
the hon. Member for Kerry whether he 
is correctly reported in The Times, Daily 
News, and other London morning papers 
to have stated in the course of last night's 
Debate——[“ Order !"] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
incident has been disposed of. 


The 
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Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT : 


On a point of Order, I would ask you, 
Sir, whether, in view of the fact that the 
Chairman did not hear the words last 
night, we have now any opportunity of 
raising the question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : The question ought 
to have been raised at the moment. It 
‘annot be raised now as a question of 
Order. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT : 
We did raise it at the moment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The incident is 
closed, and it is no longer a question of 
Order. It is a matter entirely for the 
Chairman to deal with. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: May IT ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether you will 
state, for the information of the House, 
what has been of late years the Rule re- 
lating to the intention in the discussion 
of Supplementary Estimates as to de- 
bating the question of principles belong- 
ing to the original Estimate to which the 
Vote is supplementary, especially as set 
forth in the Report and Evidence taken 
by the Committee on Estimates in the 
year 1885 ? 

“*Mr. SPEAKER : I have always, 
since I have been in the Chair, manifested 
great reluctance to answer any question 
which might seem to be in the nature of 
an appeal from the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to myself ; but the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has put his 
question clearly indicates to me that he 
does not wish to refer to me as a Court 
of Appeal. I wish to dissociate myself 
entirely and absolutely from anything 
that occurred last night. The question 
has only been put to me since I came 
into the Chair to-day, and I will 
endeavour to answer it to the best of 
my ability. Undoubtedly of late years 
a certain restriction has been placed upon 
the discussions of Supplementary Esti- 
mates, an they have been restrictions to 
the items which form the bulk of the 
Supplementary Estimates, As a general 
rule, on the Supplementary Estimates it 
is in order to discuss ouly the particular 
items which constitute the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, and the sub-heads of the 
original Estimates can only be referred 
to so far as they are involved in the fair 
discussion of the points contained in 
the items asked for in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. Of course it is quite 
obvious it would be improper, as a 
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general rule, to raise on a Supplementary 
Estimate the whole question of policy 
involved in the original Estimate, but, 
as I have stated, the discussion js 
properly confined to the items of the 
Supplementary Estimate. I think, how- 
ever, that I ought to state that items 
of Supplementary Estimates may raise 
in themselves questions of policy, but 
the interpretation whether they do raise 
questions of policy or not must clearly 
be left to the Chairman of Committees, 
If I may be allowed to illustrate what 
I mean, I would say the question of the 
draining of any particular house in Con- 
stantinople would clearly not raise the 
whole question of Foreign Embassies, 
But on the other hand,a Vote which would 
largely inerease the Vote for a railway 
to Uganda might raise the whole 
question of the policy involved in the 
original Vote for Uganda. I do not 
know that I need say anything else but 
that I entirely sever myself from any- 
thing that occurred last night. The 
question has been asked me, and it is 
quite true that restriction has been 
placed upon the discussion of items in 
Supplementary Estimates, and the ques- 
tion whether principles are involved, 
either new principles or principles which 
were originally involved in the original 
Estimates, must be one entirely at the 
diseretion of the gentleman who occupies, 
and worthily oceupies, the Chair. 


THE PRACTICE OF PAIRING. 

Sir W. PEARCE (Plymouth) : I 
beg to ask the Patronage Secretary of 
the Treasury whether he will inform the 
House how many Members of the Govern- 
ment Party who “ paired” at 7 p.m. 
yesterday voted in the 7.25 p.m. Divi- 
sion,as I know of two, Can the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest some better arrange- 
ment 7 

Tur PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
ro THE TREASURY (Mr. Marsori- 
BANKS, Berwickshire) : I am certainly 
not able to say how many Members who 
were paired voted in the Division at 7.25 
yesterday. Of course, hon. Members 
who were paired prior to that hour were 
not justified in so voting. I am sure that 
any hon. Member who did so vote did so 
from inadvertence and not from maiice 
prepense. As a matter of fact, the 
practice of pairing is not recognised by 
the House itself. It is purely a question 
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of priv ate arratigement between individual 
Members, and “I am sure that all hon. 
Members on both sides of the House will 
wish strictly to adhere to the terms of 
the pledges they have given. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) : May I 
ask the right hon. Ahn whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the two clocks in the Lobby are not 
synchronised, and that those who, like 
myself, paired until half-past 7 last 
night might have voted in the Division 
at 7.25 if they had gone into the Lobby 
by the clock which was timed before the 
other cloek ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I am sure 
the hon. Member will excuse me from 
becoming the corrector of the clocks of 
the House in addition to my other 
work. 


THE EXPORT OF PIG-IRON, 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the exports of British iron and steel were 
last year 1,440,000 tons less than they 
were in 1889, and that the production 
of pig-iren in the United Kingdom was 
1,840,000 tons less in 1892 than in 
1889; and in such case, having regard 
to the serious consoquences to all engaged 
in the iron trade, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take + 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have no official Returns of the pro- 
duction of pig-iron, but the hon, Member 
has correctly stated the falling off in the 
exports of iron and steel. The year 
1889 was one of the highest years of 
export in the iron and steel trade, and 
the falling off began immediately after 
the financial crisis of 1890. The chief 
decline is in exports to the Argentine 
Republic, to Australasia, and similar 
countries, due to the financial disturbance 
These crises are 
of Governments. 
there has 


in those countries. 
beyond the control 
After similar fluctuations 
always been a recovery in exports. 

Mr. JACKS : May ‘Task whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that in 
1870 the exports of Germany and Belgium 
to neutral markets was only 20 per cent., 
and in 1891 36 per cent. ; and whether he 
is aware that in 1870 Germany exported 
nothing to this country, and in 1891 
98,249 tons against exports from this 
country of 55,293 tons; and, further, 
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whether there is any explanation of the 
reason for this serious state of affairs ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Iam afraid I can 
not answer this question, but admitting 
the facts to be as the hon. Member 
has stated them, I cannot see what steps 
the Government are to take in order to 
increase the export of iron and _ steel, 
or to increase the production of pig-iron. 
These questions depended entirely on the 
financial state of the country, and had 
nothing to do with the Government. 
*CoLoNEL HOWARD VINCENT : Are 
not the foreign prohibitory taritfs largely 
to blame, and can no steps be taken to 
get them reduced : 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber must know that the tariffs have been 
reviewed within the last year, and the 
present tariffs are a reduction. We are 
looking forward to change in 
America which will be beneficial to 
trade, 


some 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : What will be the course of business 
ou Monday and next week generally ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT: The Navy 
Estimates will be the first Order on 
Monday, as has already been announced. 
As to the business on the subsequent 
days of the week, [can make no announce- 
ment at present, 


THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : May 
I ask when the Committee on Agri- 
culture will be appointed 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The appoint- 
ment of the Committee depends on the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sleaford and the supporters 
of the Amendment of which he has given 
notice. The Minister for Agriculture is 
very anxious to proceed with the matter, 
but the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman is practically an Amendment 
designed to defeat the Motion. There- 
fore, the question of when the Motion 
will be brought forward depends upon 
the conduct of the supporters of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
Are not the Government supposed to 
have a majority in this House? I can- 
not, in the circumstances, quite under- 
stand what the right hon, Gentleman 
means, 
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THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): When will the Army 
Estimates, promised us on Wednesday, 
be circulated ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am sorry that more copies of the Army 
Estimates have not hitherto been available. 
Ihave been disappointed in, the matter, 
but I hope that to-morrow morning, at 
the very latest, copies will be sent to 
every hon. Member. 


FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether it is the ease in 
Scotland (as the Vice President of 
the Committee of Couneil on Eduea- 
tion has explained to a correspondent it 
is in England) that School Boards are 
bound to provide a proper supply of 
books and other school apparatus, and 
cannot compel a parent to prov ide books, 
either by periodical payment or by pur- 
chase ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
Edueation (Scotland) Act, 1872, which, 
lays on School Boards the obligation to 
* maintain and keep efficient every school 
under their management,” has not, so far 
as I am aware, been interpreted to mean 
that a School Board are bound to provide 
school books free of charge for the use 
of scholars. Neither does the Scotch 
Code make the provision of school books 
by the managers a condition for receiv- 
ing the annual Parliamentary Grant. 
But many School Boards do provide 
books free of charge, and the Depart- 
ment recognise such expenditure as 
legitimate. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY'S FISH RATES, 

Sin WILLIAM PEARCE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that, owing to an 
inerease of over 30 per cent. in the 
common fish rates between Penzance 
and Plymouth, a large fleet of fishing 
boats is sustaining great loss; and 
whether, in these circumstances, he will 
make such representations to the Great 
Western Railway Company as _ will 


induce that Company to modify these 
rates immediately, as no future rebate 
will benefit the fishermen ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir ; I have 


not had any information upon the point 
referred to in the hon. Member's ques- 
tion. If he will furnish me with details 
of the rates complained of, I will cause 
representations to be made to the Great 
Western Railway Company. 


EDUCATION GRANTS, 

SirnJOSEPH WESTON (Bristol, E.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, in consideration of the hardship 
inflicted upon schools by the limitation 
of amount of grant to 17s. 6d. on average 
attendance, Art. 107, Code 1892 (after 
a much larger grant has been earned), 
the Department wiil consider the ad- 
visability of its revision, or at least the 
exemption of instruction in the specific 
subjects from its operation ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The limit of 17s, 6d., 
referred to by the hon. Member, is laid 
down by legislation by Section 19 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1876, for 
what appear to be sound reasons. It is 
not proposed to introduce fresh legis!a- 
tion with the view of altering it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE. 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1892-3 (SUP- 
PLEMENTARY ESTIMATES). 
SupreLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Comittee.) 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg, Mr. Mellor, to draw your attention 
to the fact that there are no copies of the 
Supplementary Estimates to be obtained 
in the office, It is, I think, perfectly 
impossible to discuss the Estimates in 
the circumstances, and unless some 
remedy can be devised, I hold that Pro- 
gress ought to be reported, 

*THhe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Me ttuor, York, 
W.R., Sowerby): That is not a ques- 
tion of Order. It is for the Committee 
to decide whether they will proceed to 
consider the Estimates or not. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Why can- 
not copies be obtained ? 

Sir J.T, HIBBERT ; Iam surprised 
to hear that copies of the Estimates are 
not procurable, for any amount were to 
be had last night. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They were 
exhausted by 10 o’clock. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I understand 
that the usual number of copies were 
supplied, but I suppose they have been 
exhausted in consequence of an unusual 
I will send to the printers for 
I have no 


demand. 
additional copies at once. 
doubt there are plenty there. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: How soon ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I said at once. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But how 
soon may they be expected ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have no 
doubt that there are a sufficient number 
of copies in the hands of hon. Members 
to justify the Committee in proceeding. 
I will take steps to have other copies 
sent to the House immediately. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on the Estimates 
without the copies. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy,&c.): Have 
not the Supplementary Estimates been 
circulated in the ordinary course to every 
Member of the House 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Certainly. 
Copies were circulated in the usual way 
on Monday. 

Crass I, 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will comein course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1893, for the Expenses of Inland 
Revenue Buildings and of Post Office and Post 
Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain.” 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): Does this Vote include the General 
Post Office ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The items are—- 
Inland Revenue Building, Post Office 
Buildings, and Post Office Telegraph 
Buildings. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I do not 
intend to move the reduction which 
stands in my name. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Irise to a point of Order. I havea ques- 
tion to put which deals with an item 
prior to that to which the hon. Member 
for East St. Pancras alludes. Am I pre- 
eluded from raising it? In the last 
Parliament it was ruled that, after an 
item had been passed over, the Committee 
could not return to it. 


VOL. IX. [rourtn sErtEs.] 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I am very 


pleased to give way to the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
simply a question to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Last year the sum 
of £12,000 was voted for the site and 
erection of a new post office in Man- 
chester. It appeared that an additional 
sum of £2,438 was now wanted in 
respect of the site, and he wished to 
know whether both sums were to be 
expended in respect of the site alone. If 
so, the Committee last year were misled, it 
having been said that the sum of £12,000 
would cover the cost of erection as well 
as the cost of the site. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is the 
fact that the sum voted last year and the 
amount ask for in this Supplementary 
Estimate are both required for the site. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Then last 
year’s statement that it was for buildings 
and site was incorrect ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I think last 
year it was stated it was for the site 
alone. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: No: last 
year’s Estimates said it was for a site 
and the erection of a new office. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will 
make further inquiry into this matter. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I find that 
a particular question I wished to refer to, 
as regards certain post offices in North 
London, does not arise in this Vote, and, 
therefore, I am precluded from bringing 
the matter before the Committee. I see, 
however, there is here a Vote for the 
General Post Office, and I think it would 
interest the Committee to bear from the 
First Commissioner of Works when the 
new works in connection with the 
General Post Office and Telegraph 
Department will be completed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I hope that 
the work will be completed within the 
present financial year, At any rate, only 
a small portion is likely to be carried 
over. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: I am _ not 
complaining of the present Government, 
but of the late Government, in regard to 
the matter of the new office for Man- 
chester. The Estimate last yeardistinctly 
said the sum asked for was for the site 
and the erection of a new office. The 
Committee were deceived by being asked 
to vote money for new buildings and 
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site when it was to be devoted to the 
purchase of the site alone. I hope that 
another time we shall not be so deceived, 
and that this matter will be thoroughly 
inquired into. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, that as a new Member, he 
had examined the Supplementary Esti- 
mates with the greatest care, and had 
noticed that the manner in which the 
sums voted for tie erection of post offices 
was distributed was calculated to lead 
to confusion. The effect of the course 
now pursued was to make the Post 
Office surplus appear larger than it 
really was. Means ought to be taken to 
let the public know what was the real 
surplus of the Post Office. Many hon. 
Members were anxious to lay before 
the Postmaster General schemes for dis- 
tributing the surplus, and the present 
arrangement of the Votes might result in 
their being misled. According to the 
particulars given, it appeared that if a 
building was bought ready to hand, the 
charge was made on the Post Office ; 
whereas, if a site was bought and a 
building erected upon it, the charge went 
to the Board of Works. He believed 
that so as to place himself in Order he 
must move to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £18,000, not, of course, for the 
purpose of preventing the money being 
expended, but simply to have it placed 
under the right heading from a_ book- 
keeping and business point of view. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,000, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
John Lawson.) 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) said, the hon. Member was 
perfectly right in saying that the Post 
Office site should be charged to the Post 
Office Vote, and only the cost of the 
buildings to the Vote under consideration. 
The same thing could not be said, 
however, of the Inland Revenue build- 
ings, and it was thought well that the 
two items should be brought together in 
the Votes. In the original Estimate the 
cost of the Post Office site was charged 
to the Post Office Vote, and the cost of 
erecting the buildings to the Building 
Vote, whilst in the case of the Inland 
Revenue Buildings the cost both of the 
site and the erection was charged to the 
one Vote. 
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Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) wished for some informa- 
tion with regard to the establishment of 
communications between the Post Office 
and light-ships and lighthouses. The 
Royal Commission on Electrical Com- 
munication with Lighthouses, Post 
Offices, &c., reported that when com- 
munication was established between a 
light station and a post office which was 
not constantly open, an alarm bell should 
be placed in the room of the telegraphists, 
He thought that sentence would render 
him in Order in bringing the subject for- 
ward on this Vote. If not, he should 
like to know whether on the Post Office 
Vote any sum was asked for in regard to 
the carrying out of the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) said, 
there were certainly no items in the Sup- 
plementary Estimate which touched the 
question the hon. Member had raised. 
There would be a Vote on the Estimates 
of next year dealing specially with com- 
munications with lighthouses and light- 
ships. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) asked how it was there was no 
Supplementary Vote on the subject. He 
had, of course, taken great interest in the 
Royal Commission, and, indeed, had been 
responsible for its appointment. The 
Commission reported in November, re- 
commending expenditure on certain 
places ; and he understood that some of 
that expenditure had been already in- 
curred, so that it ought to have appeared 
in the Supplementary Estimates for the 
present year. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the case was even stronger 
than his right hon. Friend had put it. 
After the Estimates were framed last 
year, in deference to the wish of the 
House, as expressed upon a Motion 
moved by one of the supporters of the 
then Government, the Government 
undertook to provide certain communica- 
tions with lighthouses, and so forth, on 
shore. The Commission only had 
reference to lighthouses and lightships ; 
but previously works had been ordered, 
and to a great extent executed, even be- 
fore the late Government left Office, so 
that a Supplementary Estimate was 
clearly necessary. 
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*Mr. A. MORLEY said, two questions 
which were not identical had been raised. 
There was the question of communica- 
tion bet ween lighthouses and post offices, 
and there was also the question of 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission dealing mainly with 
lightships. A Vote of £20,000 had already 
been passed for the present financial 
year with respect to the first of these 
questions. That sum had, he believed, 
been very nearly expended, but no ex- 
penditure would be imeurred on any of 
these services outside the £20,000, 
The Report of the Royal Commission 
was being very carefully considered by 
the Government, and it was intended 
that Parliament should be asked to 
sanction certain works recommended by 
the Royal Commission. No Supple- 
mentary Estimate, however, was needed 
for the purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
asked whether all works connecting post 
offices with lighthouses and lightships 
were to cease? He thought the House 
had understood from a statement made 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the works would go on 
this year,and that another winter would 
not be allowed to pass before communi- 
eations with lighthouses and lightships 
were provided. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, it was intended 
to continue the work of connecting light- 
houses with post offices. 

Sir J. GORST inquired how the 
Government were going to carry on 
the work if the money already 
voted had all been spent, and no 
more money was taken on a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. The Financial Rule 
was quite distinct: that no expenditure 
could be entered upon by any Depart- 
ment of the Government, or sanctioned 
by the Treasury, until a Vote had been 
passed by the House of Commons. In 
order to maintain the control of Parlia- 
ment over the Expenditure of the country, 
it was necessary that the particular De- 
partment of State which was incurring 
expenditure should at once make appli- 
eation to the Treasury, and obtain Trea- 
sury sanction, so that expenditure might 
be approved by Parliament before the end 
of the financial year. The statement made 
by the Postmaster General was really to 
the effect that the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to break the law. 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the right 


hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had gone a little too far. The Postmaster 
General had not broken the law, nor did 
he intend to break the law, because no 
money had been spent, and it was not 
intended to spend any money on the ser- 
vice in reference to lightships until next 
year. £20,000 had been provided for the 
present year in reference to coast com- 
munications, including shore lighthouses, 
and another Vote would be asked for 
next year, while a certain sum would 
be set aside for effecting communications 
with lightships and island  light- 
houses. Although the Government did 
not propose to the full extent to carry 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, the money provided would 
enable them to do so to a very large 
extent. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he would put himself in 
Order by moving to report Progress. In 
April last a Debate took place on a 
Motion Lrought forward by Sir E. Birk- 
beck, and the House was addressed, 
amongst others, by the then Postmaster 
General (Sir J. Fergusson) 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman's contention is that there is 
no money provided for a certain purpose 
in the Supplementary Estimate, he is not 
in Order in continuing the conversation. 
The reason I allowed the Debate to pro- 
ceed was that I thought it desirable that 
some information should be given; but 
I do not think it proper that the right 
hon. Gentleman should continue the con- 
versation unless he intends to draw atten- 
tion to something in the Estimates. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
proposed to call attention to the way in 
which the Estimate was prepared. Last 
year the then Postmaster General named 
certain objects which he intended to 
execute at once, and said, “We have 
already put in hand the surveys of several 
of these works of the more pressing 
kind.” 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): 
Mr. Mellor, I rise to Order. I wish to 
know whether it is in Order for the right 
hon. Gentleman to speculate as to 
what ought to be, or what might have 
been, in the Supplementary Estimate, 
when we have it on the authority of the 
Postmaster General that no provision is 
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the House in June last, and the whole of 
the expenditure that had taken place on 
coast communications had come out of 
that £20,000. The other branch of the 
question related to telegraphic communi- 
vations with lightships and islands. No 
money had been spent on any portion of 
that part of the proposal. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: A promise 
was given that it should be spent. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was not 
given in his time, and he was not 
responsible for any promise given by any 
of his predecessors. As a matter of fact, 
no money had been spent illegally, and 
whatever had been done, had been 
done according to practice. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: 
point out that the Government 
incurred a heavy responsibility in this 
matter. The Royal Commission, whose 
Report is dated December 8th, 1892, 
recommended that the Goodwin, the 
North Land Head, the Kentish Knock, 
aud two other light-vessels, should be 
immediately connected. Although they 
had the Report of this Commission 
unanimously signed before them on the 
Sth December, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment propose to wait until the 25th 
March before starting the work which 
the Commission said should be 
menced immediately. Why is this? It 
is in order to save themselves from 
submitting a Supplementary Estimate. 
I really would ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is willing to incur 
such responsibility as that? It is obvious 
that, in the view of the Commission, the 
delay might involve loss of life during 
the current year. 

*Sin J.T. HIBBERT: All I can say is, 
that the Government have considered 
the Report, and have made provision for 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commission. They do not consider it 
necessary to provide for the expenditure 
uuder a Supplemental Estimate. They 
are defraying the cost of carrying out the 
recommendations out of the money voted 
in June last. They are carrying out some 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
gradually. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, that 
this important subject he wished to ask 
a question of the Postmaster General, as 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
labouring under a misconception, He 
(Mr. FitzGerald) had received two dis- 
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tinct answers of an opposite nature to 
each other. The right hon. Gentleman 
—inadvertently, no doubt, if it was not 
in accordance with the facts—said the 
work was going on. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
said the work was not going on. The 
matter was one of such vital importance 
that he wanted to have these conflicting 
statements put right. He did not care a 
straw where they got the money, but he 
wanted the Lifeboat Institution to be 
able to go on with its work. 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber under a misapprehension. In 
what I said I referred to coast com- 
munication and the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. I said that 
coast communication was going on, and 
would go on, during next year; and that 
next year a substantial Vote weuld be 
taken for it. The other recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission are under 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The moment the Report came 
into my hands—and I do not think it 
was submitted till January, which is 
after the date mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman—I communicated with 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade— 
who are more especially interested in 
matters affecting shipping—and the sub- 
ject was then, and is still being, con- 
sidered. There will be a Vote in the 
Estimates for next year which will es- 
pecially deal with this matter. I said 
that as to lighthouse communication 
forming part of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, it is of the 
sume nature as the coast connection 
work, and some of it is actually now 
being considered with a view to being 
carried out without loss of time. But 
there is no money in this Supplementary 
Estimate which in any way touches on 
the subject under discussion. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
thought there were evidences that the 
Government wished to avoid the discus- 
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the discussion there ought to be; and if 
the right hcn. Gentleman would go to a 
Division he would support him. 

*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.) did not think there was any necessity 
to go toa Division. As a member of the 
Royal Commission, he could say that all 
who had been on it were anxious that 
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something should be done to carry out 
the recommendations contained in their 
Report. The Report dealt with various 
subjects. One was the subject of 
coast communication, another fixed 
lighthouses, and another communica- 
tion between  light-vessels. Some 
of these communications were very 
simple to effect, while others were very 
complicated and difficult. Before the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion were made the Post Office had done 
a good deal in regard to coast communi- 
cation, and more had been accom plished 
since. Some of the communications 
could be effected without great cost, and 
some of them the Departments could not 
well agree to without full inquiry on 
their own account. It would be un- 
reasonable, so faras some of the reeommen- 
dations were concerned, to expect them to 
be carried out until the Departments had 
satisfied themselves with regard to them. 
The Report was only presented in the 
last days of last year; and though the 
connections ‘ought to be made as soon as 
possible, he did not think it reasonable 
to expect all the work to be carried out 
within so short a time after the Report 
was issued. Hedid not think there need 
be any great anxiety as to loss of 
life, because the opinion of several 
Members of the Commission was, 
that if the money recommended for 
communications between lighthouses and 
lightships could be spent in putting up 
new lighthouses, loss of life might be 
saved to a greater extent. Still, the re- 
commendations were highly important, 
and he hoped something would be done 
to carry them out. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I do not 
wish to press the Motion. I have clicited 
what I wanted. I wished to ascertain 
how the money Was spent. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, “ That a sum 
not exceeding £2,000, be granted for the 
said Service.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, the subject 
was one of great importance, as the cir- 
cumstances of the wreck of the Dilsberg 
showed. If the lightships—the Kentish 
Knock, the Long, the Sunk, and Ship- 
wash—had been connected, a great deal 
of the loss of life which unfortunately 
happened would have been prevented. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson 


{COMMONS} 
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Cotoxet BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) said, 


the amounts for post office buildings 
and post office sites were in different 
Votes ; and when attention was called to 
the fact, it was said that the whole ex- 
penditure was given in the Post Office 
Report. He wished to know why the 
Post Office Report differed from the 
Estimates. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not say 
that the Post Office Report—I said that the 
Return issued last year shows the expen- 
diture in the Post Office under all the 
heads. It shows what is the real sur- 
plus after taking into account all the 
receipts. 

CoLoneL BRIDGEMAN: Why should 
not the Votes for buildings and sites be 
put together ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The usual 
course has been to put only the sites 
under this Vote. 

*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) said, 
they ought to have an undertaking from 
the Government that in future these Votes 
be taken together, so as to save time and 
trouble and two discussions. The Com- 
mittee should be able to see the total 
amount required for the buildings. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That will 


be considered, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £12,000, Supplementary, Public 
Buildings, Great Britain. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, so far as he 
could understand, there had been no Vete 
at all for this serviee—the National Por- 
trait Gallery Building. He should like 
to know the exact position in which the 
institution stood. It seemed that owing 
to the liberality of some unknown person 
funds were provided for erecting this 
gallery, but at the same time Parliament 
was aked to vote £16,000 for that which 
was really part and parcel of the building. 
He had always held that the site selected 
for the gallery was a bad one. He did not 
believe in putting several of these public 
institutions together. London was a large 
place and he had always thought that it 
would be an advantage to London to have 
the various institutions for the promot on 
of culture and the study of art and the 
improvement of the people placed in 
different localities so as to form centres 
for radiating knowledge and culture 
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amongst the people. Would the First 

Commissioner of Works give them some 
details as to this building? Did he 
understand that the gallery was to 
become the absolute property of the 
nation ?—for there was some idea that 
this £16,000 was to be a contribution 
towards the cost of the building, which 
was not to become public property. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Gentleman is quite justified in asking for 
information on this Vote, which is a new 
item. It is one for which my predecessor 
is responsible, but I am very glad to be 
able to defend it. The House, I think, 
will agree that it is justifiable, and that 
if the Government had not agreed to 
contribute this money, it would have 
been acting unfairly towards the gentle- 
man referred to as the unknown donor, 
but who is well-known as Mr. Alexander. 
This gentleman has very munificently 
offered to build the National Portrait 
Gallery. Mr, Alexander, two years ago, 
offered to contribute a large sum of 
money (£60,000) towards the erection of 
a National Portrait Gallery on two con- 
ditions: one being that the Government 
should provide the site, and the other 
being that he should employ his own 
architect. It was decided that the build- 
ing should be erected on the site behind 
the National Gallery. I believe that 
Mr. Alexander himself wished for that 
site, but, for my own part, I agree with 


the hon. Gentleman opposite on that 
subject. The question, however, of 
site has been determined, and I do 
not think it worth while to enter 
upon a discussion as to whether or 
not the late Government were right in 


arranging with Mr. Alexander for that 
particular site. The site having been 
settled, Mr. Alexander put the matter 
into the hands of his architect, Mr. 
Christian, who prepared plans. He had 
not proceeded very far, however, when it 
was ascertained that the £60,000 would 
not cover the cost of the building, but 
that £96,000 would be needed. Mr. 
Alexander said he could not undertake 
to furnish the whole of that amount, but 
he very generously said that he would 
contribute £80,0000—which was the 
estimated cost of erecting that portion of 
the building mainly to be used as a 
National Portrait Gallery—but he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Government 
might fairly contribute £16,000, which 
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would be the cost of the erection of that 
portion of the building necessary to 
connect the new Gallery with the 
National Gallery, and of constructing a 
new fagade for the National Gallery. 
The late Government took that view of 
the matter, and most reasonably and 
properly undertook to provide the re- 
maining £16,000. The late Government 

‘ame to a most proper conclusion in the 
matter, and I do not see how they could 
have arrived at any other without being 
open to the imputation of being shabby 
and mean to Mr. Alexander, The Go- 
vernment have the assurance of the 
architect that there can be no possibility 
of the expenditure being more than 
£96,000, and that the Government can by 
no possibility be called upon to contribute 
more than £16,000. When the building 
is complete it will be put into the hands of 
the Government, and become the property 
of the nation, and we shall then be in a 
position to thank Mr, Alexander for the 
splendid donation he has made to the 
country, and we shall have a National 
Portrait Gallery most suitable for the 
purpose, and a very handsome addition 
to the public buildings of the Metropolis. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he was grateful 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
explicit statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman must not think that he 
(Mr. Bartley) was in any way antago- 
nistic to the Vote; but inasmuch as it 
was a new one, and the public were not 
familiar with the circumstances, he had 
thought it desirable to elicit an ex- 
planation. The general public, he 
thought, would be glad that the discus- 
sion had been raised. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID thought that 
thanks ought to be tendered both to 
Mr. Alexander and the late Government 
for their action in the matter. It was 
most desirable that the collection of 
portraits should be properly housed, the 
subject being one which had been urged 
on various Governments for years past. 
The Government would have been 
shabby, indeed, to have refused to ask 
the House to vote £16,000, or even 
£20,000, if necessary, for an important 
building of this character. 

Mr. FREEMAN - MITFORD said, 
that everyone who had heard the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works must have 
listened to it with great satisfaction. It 
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would, doubtless, add to that satisfaction 
if the right hon. Gentleman could tell 
them when they might expect the new 
gallery to be opened. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It will be 
completed in about the middle of the 
next financial year — perhaps rather 
earlier. 

*Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) : 
As I was in Office at the time these 
negotiations took place with Mr. Aiex- 
ander, I rise to add my voice to what 
has been said -by the right hon. Gentle- 
man by stating that nothing could ex- 
ceed the generosity and the liberality 
with which Mr. Alexander has behaved 
to the Government and to the nation all 
through these transactions. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £2,200, Supplementary, Harbours 
in the United Kingdom, and Lighthouses 
Abroad under the Board of Trade. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: There are 
one or two points in this Supplementary 
Estimate as to which I am anxious to 
ask a few questions of the President of 
the Board of Trade. The first item in 
the Estimate is a re-Vote in respect of 
certain works at Holyhead Harbour. 
Some alterations are being effected at 
the place where the steamers of the 
Royal Dublin Mail Company embark 
and disembark their passengers, and the 
pier is being strengthened to resist the 
western gales. Some of the work was 
completed two years ago, and three- 
fourths of the cost was taken in the 
financial year 1891-92, and it was 
estimated that the remaining quarter 
would be required in the current 
year. The re-Vote is due to the fact 
that not so much of the work was 
done in 1891-92 as was anticipated. But 
what I want to direct attention to is this: 
that the re-Vote appears in the Estimate, 
less certain savings, under several sub- 
heads in the Estimate for the current 
year. Now these sub-heads referred to 
certain very necessary expenditure in- 
deed. There is, for instance, an item 
for the repau of Dover Harbour, another 
for works at Spurn Point—an important 
bulwark against the sea at the mouth of 
the Humber, which has been under the 
charge of the Board of Trade for some 
years. Spurn Point got into a dangerous 
condition, and Sir John Coode prepared 
an estimate as to the cost of the neces- 


Mr. Freeman-Mitford 
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sary repairs, and he reported that it 
would be £1,300. At the time it was 
considered absoiutely necessary that this 
work should be done, and done at 
once, for the security of that part of the 
coast. There must have been a consider- 
able saving under that Estimate of £1,300, 
which has been devoted towards part of 
this Holyhead Harbour, because the total 
saving is £1,100. Then the other item 
upon which a saving has been effected is 
also for necessary work—namely, the 
erection of lighthouse keepers’ dwellings 
in the Falkiand Islands. Has the right 
hon. Gentleman got that £1,100 consis- 
tently with the proper completion of 
these works ? I come now to the second 
item, an increased charge of £1,800--an 
unforeseen increased expenditure on the 
alteration and repairs to a new steam 
tender. For some years past some dozen 
lighthouses at the Bahamas had _ been 
served by a sailing tender, which had 
become gradually unfit for the work, and 
it was suggested to me that she should 
be replaced by a new tender which would 
cost something like £26,000. I went 
carefully into the matter, in which I had 
the assistance of the naval advisers to 
the Board of Trade. I preferred to pur- 
chase a gunboat from the Admiralty, 
which was obtained for a comparatively 
small sum. I was informed that £10,000 
would be ample to place her in a condi- 
tion to do the necessary work, and a Vote 
for this amount was taken. I see, how- 
ever, there is an increase on that amount 
of £1,800. I should like to ask why 
that increase has been found necessary, 
if this is the last Vote on the matter, and 
if the work has been done and the steamer 
put on her station in the Bahamas 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I have to say at 
the outset that many of these matters 
have not come under my notice at the 
Board of Trade, and none of them have 
been dealt with under my administration, 
but I will inquire into them. As to the 
saving which the right hon. Gentleman 
has alluded to, I have to say that a sum 
is taken in the Estimates every new year 
for the construction of a new groin at 
Sperm Point. This year the engineers 
reported that there was no necessity for 
anew groin, as the old groin stood well. 
Consequently, the saving was applied to 
the completion of the works at Holy- 
head. There had also been a_ small 
saving on the works in the Falkland 
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Islands. In respect of the lightship for 
the Bahamas, it is true, as the right hon. 
Gentleman says, that a gunboat was pur- 
chased, and that it was estimated that 
for a sum of £10,000 she could be placed 
in proper condition for the work in 
which she was to be engaged ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it cost £11,800 to com- 
plete her. I am sure the whole thing 
was done with great care and economy, 
and that there was no neglect of work. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I did not 
impute discredit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man or his subordinates at all. What I 
want to be clear about is that any neces- 
sary work at Spurn Point has been done, 
and that any saving under that head of 
the Estimate for this current year has 
been incurred by the advice of the 
engineer, and not by any neglect of 
necessary work, 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is exactly 
what I stated. 

CommanpeR BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness) was glad to hear that 
the saving that had been effected in re- 
gard to Sperm Point had not been at the 
expense of any necessary work. In con- 
nection with this matter, he pointed out 
that for a great number of years the 
Board of Trade had interfered with the 
people on the coast, and had prevented 
them taking gravel fora long distance 
from Sperm Point, and if there had been 
a saving in the construction of this groin 
he suggested that greater liberty should 
be given to the people along the coast in 
respect to this important question of 
gravel. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH said, this 
question of gravel was pressed under his 
consideration when he was at the Board of 
Trade, and he hoped the right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Mundella) would not prove 
amenable to the blandishmeuts of the 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken; 
for if that hon. Member's constituents 
removed this gravel from Sperm Point, a 
great national mischief might be done. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the real 
Vote was for £1,500 for works at Holy- 
head. They were told there were 
savings under certain sub-heads which 
were for proposed works at Dover and 
other places. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had mentioned that certain of these 
works might not have been necessary. 
He objected to the way these Votes 





were presented. The Government | 
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ought not to ask for £400, which was 
not the proper sum, but for £1,500, which 
they were really going to spend. With 
regard to the next item of £1,800, the 
increase | expenditure for this new steam 
tender, he said the original Estimate was 
for £10,000, whereas it seemed that this 
amount had been exceeded by £1,800. 
Surely their highly-paid officers could 
estimate nearer the actual amount than 
this. 
Vote agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£34,786, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1893, for Payments under the Light 
Railways Act of 1889.” 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
wished to know if this was the last sum 
they should be called upon to pay in 
connection with these Irish railways ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
desired to know whether this sum was 
distributed over all the light railways 
under the Act; how much was going 
to be given to the railways for which 
contracts had been carried out by existing 
Railway Companies ; and how much to 
the railways carried out by contracts 
direct from the Government 7 He also 
wished to know how many of these 
railways had fallen through, and the 
date of the probable completion of the 
lines ? If the work had been stopped on any 
of the lines, he should like to know the 
reason of the stoppage, and whether the 
Secretary to the Treasury could assure 
the Committee that the Government 
were making such arrangements as to 
ensure that the work would be resumed 
as soon as possible in any case in which 
it had been stopped ? 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said, he would like to know from the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
could now inform the Committee on 
what date the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company had been bound to 
commence the work in connection with 
the Collooney and Claremorris' Light 
Railway ? He was informed that a great 
deal of distress existed in that district, 
that there was great anxiety owing to 
the want of employment, and that it was 
& matter of great importance that the 
works should commence immediately. 
The work would be of infinitely greater 
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value to the people now than it would 
be two months hence, when they would 
be employed on their Spring work. 
There had been a very great and un- 
necessary delay in the starting of the 
works, 


*Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, | 


S.) said, there was also much distress in 


Donegal in consequence of the bad 
seasons. He should like to know 


whether this money had been expended, 
and, if not, whether it would be expended 
in those distressed districts in the West ? 
Did this complete the whole sum of 


£600,000 voted by Parliament ; and if it | 


did, and if certain railways were yet un- 
completed, what was to. become of them ? 


He knew some years ago of one railway in 
. f= ° | 


Donegal which could not be completed for 
want of money, aud the works went to 
wreck and ruin during the time negotia- 
tions were proceeding for obtaining the re- 
quisite money to complete the railway. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there was 
an undertaking when this Light Railways 
Act was passed that the line from West- 
port to Mulrany should be extended to 
Achill Sound. He should like to know 
whether that undertaking had been 
carried out. 

Tue Margvess or CARMAR- 
THEN (Lambeth, Brixton) inquired in 
regard to the railway from Headford to 
Kenmare, and asked whether the full 
complement of workmen were being em- 
ployed on that undertaking at present. 
There was great distress in that neigh- 
bourhood owing to the bad times. He 
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to work. However, the last information 
he had was that, so far from employing 
men in any reasonable number or on 
reasonable terms, the contractors jn 
question were only offering 2}d. an hour 
to men employed on the Glenties end of 
the line, and there was no prospect, of 
course, of their getting anything like 
adequate labour on such terms to complete 
the work within a reasonable time. He 
wished to know from the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he would under- 
take to compel the contractors to execute 
the contract that they had undertaken, 
and whether he would enforce the 
penalties under which they stood if the 
work was not completed during the period 
up to which they got their last exten- 
sion 5 

*Sin J. T. HIBBERT : Before I say 
anything with respect to the particular 
railways that have been referred to, I 
think it would be well if I said a word or 
twoas to the amount of money spent and 
likely to be required for the completion 
of the various works. The total amount 
asked for to-day is £34,786. The neces- 


| sity of that Vote arises in thisway : In 


hoped the Government would at once | 


put a full complement of labourers at 
work rather than wait until they would 
be engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.) said, he wished to draw atten- 
tion toa line in the County Donegal, which 
had been in hands for a very long time— 
that which ran from Stranorlar to 
Glenties. That line ought to have been 
completed as far back as last November. 
It was not, however, half completed, and 


'up the £600,000 provided 


it was very difficult to ascertain when | 


it would be in working order. He 


had had some correspondence with the | 


Board of Works with regard to it, and he 
had been assured that the contractors 
who appeared to have an interest rather 
hostile to the completion of the railway 
were now making every effort to finish 
the work, and that 300 men had been put 


Mr. John Dillon 


December, 1891, when the Estimates 
were being prepared for the year 1892- 
1893, it was thought that £510,000 
would have been spent by March, 1892, 
and, therefore, the then Government pro- 
posed to ask Parliament to vote £90,000, 
It turned out that the £510,000 was 
not spent up to the end of March, 1892, 
and that the real sum spent was only 
about £475,000, leaving a sum of about 
£125,000, which was required to make 
by Parlia- 
ment. Parliament having provided 
£90,000 in the origina! Estimate has now 
to provide £34,876. The present Govern- 
meut adopted the plans of their predeces- 
sors, and this Supplementary Vote is to 
complete the expenditure up to the 
£600,000, I will just state shortly the 


position in which the fund is. The 
amount for which we _ are liable 
to complete the light railways is 


estimated at £1,145,000, Against this 
sum there is the amount provided 
under the Act of Parliament of £600,000. 
Then there is the power of raising money 
upon loan, and that has been carried out 
toa certain extent, and will be carried 
out still further. The amount available 
under the present powers for loans 
amounts to £376,000. That makes @ 
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total sum available of £976,000, leaving 
a sum to be made up (for which we shall 
have to ask powers from Parliament) of 
£169,000. We shall take steps to bring 
forward a Bill to provide for something 
like that sum, or perhaps a little over, so 
gs to raise the necessary amount. I will 
pow state the position in which the rail- 
ways stand. There are 12 railways, 
and I will give the particulars of each. 
There is the Donegal and Killybegs line. 
The probable date of the completion of 
that line is June, 1893, but an Extension 
Order has been granted until the 24th of 
October, 1893. There is the Stranorlar 
and Glenties line, for the completion of 
which, by an Order in Council, the time 
has been extended to December 31st, 
1894. Then there is the Achill extension, 
for which there is no Order in Council, 
but it is hoped that some satisfactory 
arrangement will be made with the Mid- 
land Railway Company in regard to that 
extension. ‘The time for the com- 
pletion of the Galway and Clifden 
line was extended by Order in Coun- 


cil to the 3lst December, 1894. The 
probable date of the completion of 
the Headford and Kenmare line was 
fixed as July, 1893, but the time 


has been extended by Order in Council 
to the 17th September, 1893. The 
probable date of the completion of the 
Killorglin and Valentia line was also 
July, and that has been extended to the 
same date. The time fixed by Order in 
Council for the completion of the Baiti- 
more extension was December last. ‘The 
Bantry extension is now open for traffic. 
The Downpatrick and Ardglass Railway 
was opene: for traffic on the 3list 
December, 1892 ; but in reference to the 
Ardglass line, I am sorry to say there is 
adispute regarding a tramway from the 
railway to the pier, but it is expected that 
that dispute will be settled in a very 
short time. The time fixed by Order in 
Council for the completion of the 
Collooney and Claremorris Railway is 


the 31st December, 1894, and for the | 


Westport and Mulranny line December, 
1893. The Ballina and Killala Railway 
has been already opened for traffic. The 
amount required for expenditure upon 
these lines up to the 3lst January this 
year was £706,110. The amount required 
from that period up to the end of March 
is estimated at £104,853, and next year 
4sum estimated at £271,000 will be re- 
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quired. On the respective railways, with 
regard to which questions have been 


asked, I should explain that the 
Glenties line has not been pushed 
forward in the way that it ought 


to have been pushed forward, but we 
have taken steps to bring pressure to 
bear on the contractors. I may say, 
indeed, that we have brought consider- 
able pressure to bear on the parties, for 
I understand the line-has been very much 
delayed. 

Mr. CREAN (Queen's Co., Ossory) : 
What time must the works be completed 
under the contract ? 

*Si J. T. HIBBERT: The Order 
in Council fixes the end of 1894, 
With regard to the Collooney and Clare- 
morris line, the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company have had a dispute 
with a contractor, and I am sorry to say 
the matter is not yet settled. It is the 
intention of the Irish Board of Works, if 
it is not soon settled, to take steps 
to bring the subject before a Court of 
Law, and apply for a mandamus to com- 
pel the Company to proceed. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : What 
is the dispute about ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Iam unable 
to state with any detail what the parti- 
culars of the dispute are. 

Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the date by which the 
railway must be finished ? 

*Sin J. T. HIBBERT: The date 
fixed by Order in Council is the 31st 
December, 1894 ; and with regard to the 
Galway and Clifden line, I may state 
that the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company have made arrangements with 
a new contractor. I have a telegram here 
which states that the Midland Company 


took possession of the Galway and 
Clifden line from the old contractor in 
July, 1892; that the new contractor, 


since appointed, has been at work for 
some time, and that the works are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. With regard to the ex- 
tension of the Westport and Mulranny 
line to Achill, I have not obtained the 
details of the negotiations with the Mid- 
land Railway Company, but the Irish 
Board of Works are very hopeful that 
satisfactory arrangements will be made 
for the completion and working of the line. 

Mr. JOHN G. LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) : Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man tell us how many lines of light 
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railway have been opened in IJreland 
during the last six months ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot say 
how many lines have beer opened 
during the last six months, but I can 
state the number of miles that have been 
completed. 

Mr. JOHN G. LAWSON: A Paper 
has been circulated amongst the Mem- 
bers of the House during the last two or 
three days with the object of showing 
that there have been 22 miles of rail- 
way opened in Ireland during the last 
six mouths. I presume that some of 
these have been opened through private 
enterprise, and the question which I ask 
is, how many miles have been opened 
under the Light Railways Act ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am _ not 
able to answer that question; but I can 
tell the hon. Member the condition of 
the various lines at present. Donegal and 
Killybegs : Length, 19 miles ; completed 
up to formation level, 18} miles; per- 
manent way laid, 15 miles. Glenties : 
Length, 245 miles; up to formation 
level, i7 miles; permanent way laid, 
none. Ballina and Killala : Length, 8 
miles; up to formation level, § miles ; 


permanent way laid, 8 miles. West- 
port and Mulranny : Length, 18 
miles ; up to formation level, 16 miles ; 
permanent way laid, 135 miles. 
Collooney and Claremorris: Length, 
47} miles; up to formation level, 
none ; permanent way laid, none. Gal- 


way and Clifden: Length, 49} miles; up 
to formation level, 30} miles; permanent 
way laid, 13 miles. Killorglin aad 
Valentia : Length, 26} miles ; up to for- 
mation level, 267 miles ; permanent way 
laid, 12 miles. Headford and Kenmare : 
Length, 19} miles ; up to formation level, 
19} miles ; permanent way laid, 7 miles. 
Baltimore and Skibbereen: length, 7} 
miles ; up to formation level, 7} miles ; per- 
manent way laid, 7} miles. Bantry exten- 
sion: Leagth, 1} miles; up to formation 
level, 1} miles ; permanent way laid, 13 
miles. Downpatrick and  Ardglass : 
Length, 8 miles ; up to formation level, 
8 miles; permanent way laid, 8 miles. 
Achill extension : Up to formation 
level, 8} miles; permanent way laid, 8 
miles. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, they co ild 
only arrive at the conclusion that matters 
in connection with the light railways 
werein an unsatisfactory state. The Act 


Mr. John G. Lawson 
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was passed in 1889, and in addition to 
the benefits that the lines were to confer 
upon Ireland there was one motive which 
influenced the House very materially jn 
passing the Act—namely, that whilst jt 
would confer benefits upon Ireland from 
the commercial standpoint, it would also 
help the poople of the districts who were 


then in a state of distress. His hop, 
Friend asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury how many lines had been 


opened during the last six months. The 
Secretary to the Treasury told them that 
the Bantry extension line had been 
opened. That was about a mile long, 
and, therefore, it did not count very much, 
It was simply from the pier at Bantry up 
to the town. Then the Baltimore ex- 
tension line had been opened, and every- 
body must be rejoiced at the fact, 
because there, at all events, a real work 
of utility had been done. But that line 
was only seven miles long, and, therefore, 
a great deal had not been accomplished 
in the four years. The Ardglass and 
Downpatrick line had been done, and 
that was three or four miles long. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Eight miles, 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
some scruple in mentiouing that line, 
because he really did not know how a 
light railway came to be constructed in 
the County Down. At all events, it 
came to this: that something like 1é 
miles of light railway had been com- 
pleted in four years, and this was the 


work that was to employ _ the 
poor people who were in _ distress. 
What was the cause of this ? It was not 


the fault of Parliament, because Parlia- 
ment voted the money. They were told 
now that the Railway Companies were 
in collision with the contractors, and that, 
in fact, old contractors had to be dis- 
missed and new contractors appointed. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I only know 
of one case of that kind—the case of the 
Galway and Clifden Railway. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there was 
also the case of the Waterford and Lime- 
rick Railway with regard to the Collooney 
and Claremorris line. ‘That made two 
cases. He wished to ask whether the 
Treasury and the Board of Works ought 
to stand this delay ? With regard to the 
Westport and Mulranny Railway, they 
were told that it was hoped that the 
Midland Railway Company would do it. 
What had the Midland Railway Company 
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Members for Tottenham Court and other 


&c., Estimates. 


the Treasury ought to see to it, especially | *Pyy CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 


Member is out of Order. 

Mr. FLYNN said, of course, he 
would withdraw, but he hoped they 
would appreciate the intense interest 


taken in the matter by these gentlemen, 
who only wanted to occupy the time of the 
Committee, and who could throw as much 
light upon the Vote before the Committee, 
as the nobie Lord who had just sat down, 
The Irish Members very well understood 
the position with regard to these rail- 
ways. The people of the localities who 
were interested in the completion of 
these railways were the best informants 
of the House, and he would beg hon. 
Gentlemen and right hon. Gentlemen, 
who were Scotehmen and Englishmen, 
to lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that they knew nothing about the 
case, and that they should allow the 
Irish Members to go on with their own 
business. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down said this was an Irish question 
on which English Members had no right 
to express an opinion. I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to point out that if Ireland 


gets the railways England pays for 
them. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Ireland 
pays every penny of it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Mem- 
ber for North Kerry, who usually poses 
as a financial authority in this House— 
well, I will not say poses, he is a finan- 
cial authority—tells us that Ireland pays 
every penny of it. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will get up and substantiate 
that statement, and if he does he will 
astonish every other financial authority 
in the House, and no one, I am sure, 
more than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury. 
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- wt to do with it? He thought the 
tof vhole thing was in a sad state, and that | places. 
fer 
ich in times like the present, when there was a 
int eat deal of distress. 
vith syjscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
om # Ww.) said, the Seeretary to the Treasury 
180 had used the phrase “extension has 
er heen given by an order in Council” in 
00. F onnection with most of the light  rail- 
the yavs. What did that mean ’ It meant 
eet Fiat the contractors had neglected to 
ihe fulfil their contracts, and that they went 
hat tothe Board of Works to ask leave to 
om depart from their contract and the condi- 
ME, Bins they had agreed to by having an 
ch, extension of time to complete the work, 
UP Bnd all this while there was said to be 
€X- Bf iictress in the western districts of Ireland, 
TY F od men willing to work going about idle. 
ct, FHethought the Committee had a right to 
ork wk whether this large extension of time 
ine F vould not have the effect of entailing 
rH yore cost upon the taxpayers. They had 
hed aright to know what the extra cost in- 
and ave in these extensions was ? 
and Fix J. T. HIBBERT : None. 

Viscount WOLMER said, he could 
* Bot help carrying his mind back to the 
had Debates when this question of construet- 
Me Big light railways in Ireland was before 
Y * Bie House. He remembered passages 
| in fom a speech either of the late 
ote of the present Chief Secretary 
Is a which he stated that railway 
Mm Feorks in Ireland had been left uncom- 
the jeted, leading from nowhere to nowhere, 
the ud that well-made roads traversed 
88: Brat regions of bog without any begin- 
- ing and without any end. He felt sure 
lise iat all parties in the House were 
old uxious that no such disgraceful state of 
ae hings should prevail in the present 
het, vheme of light railways in Ireland, 
dis- hd the Government yet considered 
. _Beiously how these railways were to be 
10W tished, and how the recurrence to the 
te Ml abuses in the construction of railways 

nlreland were to be avoided ? 
was 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he 
hiped the Committee would appreciate 
tehbenevolent views of the hon. Gentleman 
bo took sucha deep interest in the Light 
hiilways of Ireland. He hoped they 
wld appreciate how this subject had 
come intensified since the Government 
ane into power. He congratulated the 
ple of Ireland on the great interest 
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Mr. SEXTON: I have not the 
slightest objection to state in a sentence 
how Ireland pays every penny of it. 
Ireland contributes every year to the 
Imperial Treasury £8,000,000 sterling, 
and after all the charges and costs of 
the Civil Service of Ireland, and all the 
various grants are paid, there are 
£2,000,000 left to the Imperial Exche- 








tit was taken in the matter by the 





quer. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 


Member bases his strange contention on 
the view of the general financial rela- 
tions between England and Ireland, I 
should not be in Order in discussing it at 
the present moment. But I apprehend 
there is a measure before the House 
under which that question can, and will, 
and must, be raised in detail. The only 
other observation I have to make on 
that point is that a Committee for investi- 
gating this very question was offered to 
the hon. Gentleman by the late Govern- 
ment, and the hon. Gentleman, by 
means perfectly understood by this 
House, put off from week to week and 
from month to month the appointment 
of that Committee, so that we are now 
possessed of no definite information on 
the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to say on 
that matter that for two years the late 
Government refused to put down the 
Motion for the Committee except under 
circumstances that would exclude the 
appointment of the Committee. 

Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman means that the late Govern- 
ment did not, to the detriment of other 
business, give « day for the purpose of 
having a controversy on the question, he 
is quite right. Whether that was a 
legitimate or an illegitimate action on the 
part of the late Government I will not 
now discuss ; but let me point out that 
it is precisely that same course which 
the Leader of the House proposes to 
adopt in regard to the Committee to 
into the causes of agricultural 


inquire 
distress. But whether Ireland gains or 
does not gain by the general financial 


relations between the two countries, every 
sixpence connected with these eight rail- 
ways has been paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer for purely Irish purposes, and 
English Members have, therefore, as good 
aright as Irish Members to discuss the 
matter, and to criticise the progress that 
has been made in the works. I am sure 
the Government are doing their best to 
bring the railways toa completion. They 
have great difficulties to contend with, 
as we had great difficulties to contend 
with, in the matter of the contracts with 
the Railway Companies, If my noble 
Friend (Viscount Wolmer) thinks it is in 
the power of the Executive Government 
to take care that the contractors and the 
Railway Companies shall come to terms 
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and deal with each other in the Spirit of 
Christian charity, I am sure he yill 
find, if he puts them face to face, that 
that operation is not so easy. I do not 
wish to press the Government to give me 
any information upon negotiations now 
in progress, but I should like to know, 
with regard to the Collooney and Clan: 
morris line, whether they can hold out 
substantial hopes that that railway will 
be finished at the time mentioned. It js 
one of the longest of the lines—nearly 
50 miles in extent—and we have been 
told by the Secretary to the Treasury 
that not a single yard of formation level, 
or a single yz rard of permanent way, has 
been laid. It passes through an ex- 
tremely populous and an extremely poor 
district ; and I believe there is no part of 
Ireland where a light railway is likely to 
do immediate good and to result in the 
permanent imprevement of the condition 
of the people. I hope that the difficulties 
will be soon got over, and that the some- 
what discreditable condition of affairs—I 
do not mean discreditable to the Govern- 
ment—will be soon brought to an end. 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Hon. Mem- 
bers seem to think they have some 
vause of complaint against the Govern- 
ment for not accomplishing more than 
they have accomplished in regard to 
these light railways; but they must 
remember that we have only been in 
Office six months, and that the Light 
Railways Act was passed a couple of 
years ago. So far as I am concerned, I 
‘an only promise that whatever can be 
done in the way of pressure by the Irish 
Board of Works will be done to bring 
these railways to a completion. Iam 
anxious that these works, which have 
been inaugurated by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Jackson), should be completed in a way 
which is satisfactory to him and to the 
country generally ; and I hope that 
before very long we will be able to see 
these light railways, which are being 
carried out under great difficulties, open- 
ing up the backward districts of Ireland 
and doing great good to the country. 
*Mr. JACKSON : I was surprised to 
hear the remarks which fell from the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Flynn) in refer- 
ence to the action of Members of the 
Unionist Party on this Vote ; for, what- 
ever may be said of us, this scheme of 
light railways in Ireland is a thing that 
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should be placed to our credit. Refer- 
ence has been made to the increased Vote 
that is required by the House, and to the 
probability that a Bill will be brought in 
in order to increase the sum placed at the 
disposal of the Treasury. | think I am 
correctly describing the matter when I 
say that, although a Bill may be necessary 
to place at the disposal of the Treasury 
an additional sum, that does not neces- 
sarily mean there is any increase in the 
expenditure. The position is this: 
Parliament placed at the disposal of the 
Irish Government for this purpose of 
railways £600,000, There was a balance 
of a sum which Parliament had placed at 
their disposal under the Light Railways 
Act of 1883, which was also available. 
Under the Aet of 1883 there were certain 
Treasury guarantees given to certain 
railways made in aid of the Baronial 
guarantee. We thought we were well 
within the spirit of the Act, if we were 
not quite within the letter of the Act, in 
treating as a balance available to us the 
balance that had not been called upon 
under the Act of 1883. Having con- 
sidered this question, the Law Officers 
decided that in order to be technically 
right provision must be made for the 
largest sum that might ever be called 
upon under the Baronial guarantees ; and 
although it may be necessary to take the 


full sum of the Baronial guarantees 
to give the additional power to the 


Treasury, it does not mean that 
there has been any excess of expenditure 
over the original Estimate. I was some- 
what criticised by the present Chief 
Secretary, when he was in Opposition, for 
having made what he described as 
unbusinesslike arrangements with regard 
te these railways. 1 venture to say the 
right hon. Gentleman will not now rise 
in his place, and with his further 
experience on the subject question the 


arrangement that was made by the 
Government with regard to these 


railways. The arrangements made with 
the Railway Companies relieved the 
Government of all responsibility as 
regarded the construction and the work- 
ing of these railways when constructed, 
and assured to the different localities the 
perfect maintenance in good order of 
these railways. The management also 
enabled the Government to rely with 
certainty upon their Estimates, and when 
it is borne in mind the difficult circum- 
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stances under which the arrangements 
were made, all who look carefully into 
the matter must admit them to be satis- 
factory. When my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Balfour), who was then Chief 
Secretary, was advised at the end of the 
Session of 1890 of the possibility of dis- 
tress arising in Ireland, he came to me 
and asked me what could be done in the 
matter of pushing forward these works 
in case of need, so that they could be 
utilised in aid of the relief of the distress. 
I was sent over to Ireland to make the 
best arrangements I could. My right 
hon, Friend had decided, and wisely de- 
cided as experience proved, that the best 
plan was to try and make arrangements 
with the existing Railway Companies, 
both as regards the construction and the 
working of the extension lines. The 
position was not a very easy one. It 


was known perfectly well that the 
Government were anxious to try and 
make these works available for any 


possible distress that might arise in the 
winter. I spent six weeks in Ireland, 
and I did my best to make a good bar- 
gain. I came back from Ireland, having 
made arrangements with the Railway 
Companies which involved the expendi- 
ture of £1,000,000 of money, and I say 
now, with the further experience that 
has been obtained, no one’ can question 
the wisdom of the arrangements made at 
that time. If you take the case of 
Achill, it will illustrate the difficulties. 
I had made an arrangement as regards 
Westport and Mulranny, before my right 
hon. Friend had his tour through Ireland. 
He went to Achill, and saw what he 
considered to be a prospect of great dis- 
He then went to Collooney and 
Claremorris, and saw there also prospects 
of distress. The people pleaded to him; he 
yielded to their entreaties, and came to 
me and said, “I have decided that this 
line must also be made.” —I_ pointed out 
tomy right hon. Friend that there was 
no power to make this line ; there was 
no Act of Parliament and no compulsory 
power to take the land. My right hon. 
Friend said, “ Power or no power, rail- 
ways must be made, and therefore you 
must find a way out of this difficulty.” 
The only reply I could make was, that 
if it was insisted on these lines being made, 
we must make our. bargains before we 
began to spend the money, and the only 
way I could suggest was that my 


tress, 
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right hon. Friend should find 
solicitor who could go as it were with 
pen and ink and cheque book in his 
pocket, get the aid of the people in the 
district who were interested in the ques- 
tion, and by that means make provisional 
agreement for the acquisition of the land 
through the entire length. That course 
was pursued ; lands were so obtained, 
and the works were immediately com- 
menced. I was in great anxiety in 
regard to these two lines, because we 
had not been able to make arrangements 
with the existing Railway Companies for 
their construction or their working when 
completed. In the case of the Collooney 
and Claremorris Railway, let me say it is 
a curious fact, that whilst in 1891 we 
were told that it was a most urgent 
necessity that these works should be 
gone on with; whilst there were fre- 
quent questions in this House, and fre- 
quent applications from people in the 
district urging the construction of this 
line in order to provide work for the 
people in the district, we never hear a 
word now, although the works are stand- 





some 


ing still. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I have spoken of 
the matter to-day, and I shall certainly 
speak again very soon if these works are 
not completed. 

Mr. JACKSON: I make no com- 
plaint of the hon. Member. I thought 
he was exercising great restraint indeed. 

Mr. DILLON : So I have been. 

Mr. JACKSON: I presume that, 
having exercised that restraint and 
patience, he has not had the pressure put 
upon him by his constituents that he had 
on former occasions. 

Mr. DILLON: On the contrary, I 
am sorry to say there has been consider- 
able pressure. 

*Mr. JACKSON: All I can say is 
that the hon. Member deals very dif- 
ferently with the existing Government 
to what he did with the late Government. 
Why, Sir, in former times we used to 
think that the hon. Member — put 
pressure on his constituents in order 
to embarrass the Government. But 
these were the only two lines about 
which I had anxiety. I was fortunate 


enough before leaving Office to see the 
contract finally made as regards the 
Collooney and Claremorris line. I should 
have been glad if the arrangement had 


Mr. Jackson 
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been concluded with the Midland Rail- 
way Company for taking over the Achill 
line, because that would have completed 
the whole of the work in connection with 
these railways. I do not want to put 
undue pressure on the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, but I do hope he 
willdo all he can to insure that the 
works in connection with the line from 
Collooney to Claremorris shall be put 
into active operation, They have now 
been standing for nearly 12 months, 
I hope no difficulties will be allowed to 
stand in the way, because I believe this 
line will not only prove to be a great ad- 
vantage to the district through which it 
passes, but there is a possibility that it 
will also prove a profitable line. With 
regard to the difficulties that have 
been spoken of in dealing with 
the contractors of other lines, [ 
should like to say this word in 
favour of the Midland Company: I 
know they have had great difficulties in 
connection with the Galway and Clifden 
line. The contractor who first under- 
took the work of construc:ing the whole 
of the line failed. This was no fault of 
the Railway Company, and they were 
bound then to look after completing the 
line in some other form. They are re- 
sponsible for its construction ; they can 
receive no benefit from the line until it 
is completed ; and, therefore, there is the 
best of all guarantees, that is to say, 
their own self-interest, that the line will 
be completed as soon as it can be com- 
pleted. From what I know of Sir 
Ralph Cusack, I am quite sure that 
whatever he undertakes to do he may be 
relied upon to carry it out and as early as 
possible. As regards the Westport and 
Mulranny line, I understand that it is in 
a good state of progress, and I hope the 
Midland Railway will take over the 
Achill line. It will be a great ad- 
vantage, as it takes the line up to the 
verge of the population. It will also 
prove not only to be a relief as regards 
Achill itself, but I believe it is within 
easy reach of Belmullet, because practi- 
‘ally within two hours’ sail from Bel- 
mullet to Achill Sound, and I shall be 
very much surprised if instead of the 
traffic from the district of Belmullet 
travelling 40 miles practically across the 
hog to Ballina, it will not come down 
through Blacksod Bay to Achill Sound 
and take the railway there. I am glad to 
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hear that several of these lines have 
been completed. I think that all that is 
necessary for me to say with regard to 
the Stranorlar and Glenties line is that I 
understand it is now making progress. 
There was a little difficulty with the 
contractor, but that has now been over- 
come. The Killybegs line is nearly com- 
pleted, and is to be finished by June, 
1893. I wish to point out that any 
gratitude that the Irish people may feel for 
the carrying out and construction of these 
railways is due to my right hon, Friend 
(Mr. Balfour), who alone is responsible 
for the initiation of this great work. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
expressed the opinion that the Midland 
Railway Company and the Great Eastern 
Railway Company would bitterly regret 
the bargains they had made with the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 
which would turn out to be most unfair 
to themselves and their shareholders. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said it would conduce 
to facilitate the business of the House 
if hon. Members adopted a less offensive 
tone. The hon. Member for North 
Cork (Mr. Flynn) had used some offen- 
sive expressions, and had followed what 
seemed to be a policy of shouting down 
and preventing free expression of speech 
by the Members of the Unionist Party. 
This hon. Member represented as new-born 
zeal the favourable consideration on the 
part of Unionist Members, not only of 
Irish railways, but of every effort to assist 
the want of labour and the necessity and 
distress in Ireland. Hon. Members who re- 
collected the origin of these light railways 
would remember that the opposition to them 
came from hon. Members opposite, and 
that the very Members whom the Mem- 
ber for North Cork had taken to task in 
such offensive terms were the very 
Members who were most anxious to press 
them forward, and who did press them 
forward, in spite of those who, one would 
think, onght to have been the first to 
forward any measure for the alleviation 
of distress. Even the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Timothy Healy) voted 
against these lizht railways in Ireland, 
and he (Mr. Collings) remembered the 
anxiety and perseverance which the 
present Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
Balfour) practised in furthering these 
works, even sitting up all night to resist 
the opposition of the very Members—or 
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many of them-——who were now charging 
the Unionists with a new-born zeal in 
giving what he ventured to say was the 
true relief to Ireland. He did not know 
whether the Secretary to the Treasury 
had any power over his friends and allies, 
but he might take it from them (the 
Unionists) that they were not going to 
be dragooned, much less insulted by hon, 
Members opposite. If they continued 
their present course, with them must rest 
the responsibility for the delay in 
business. They (the Unionists) repu- 
diated the assertion that their zeal was 
new born in favour of these light rail- 
ways, or in favour of any other means for 
the relief of Irish distress, and he thought 
they ought to make it clear, both to the 
hor. Members opposite and to the 
Government itself, that they were going 
to have free discussion, and were not 
going to be muzzled, especially by a 
Government that relied for its majority 
on hon, Members opposite. ' 

Mr. V. GIBBS (Herts, St. Albans) 
asked what arrangement had been made 
for the re-adjustment of this expenditure 
by the House to complete these railways 
in the event of the Home Rule Bill 
passing ? That might be an improbable 
event, but hon. Members opposite still 
contemplated it as a possibility, and it 
was not an encouraging outlook for the 
future if, when they asked reasonable 
questions as to money voted by that 
House at the instance of the late Govern- 
ment mainly for the purpose of benefiting 
the people of Ireland 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
is it 7 

Mr. V. GIBBS must appeal to the 
Chair. Not only were the Unionist 
Members subjected to the grossest in- 
gratitude, but private Members, like an 
hon. Friend behind him, who had taken 
no part in this discussion, were subjected 
to personal insults. It was not a very 
cheering prospect for the future. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I think the 
proper time to discuss the question raised, 
as to the effect on this money in ease of 
the Home Rule Bill becoming law, will 
be when legislation is brought forward 
to provide the £169,000 or £170,000, I 
do not think this is the proper time to 
diseuss it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) ex- 
pressed the greatest dissatisfaction at the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, A 
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Bill was at present before the House, the 
object of which was to alter the whole 
relations between England and Ireland, 
and yet hon. Members could not get the 
slightest information as to how vast 
monetary transactions which had taken 
place would be affected by the future. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
so much had been said by Irish Members 
as to English Members having nothing 
to do with this matter, that there was 
one branch of the subject that appeared 
to have been very much overlooked— 
namely, that they, the taxpayers, were 
supplying the money. The sum of 
£600,000 that was to be taken out of the 
Imperial Exchequer to construct these 
railways was very largely supplied by the 
English taxpayer. He knew the Irish 
Members said they paid all this taxation, 
and that the alliance between England 
and Ireland was very beneficial to this 
country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You rob us of 
£2,000,000 a year. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, the practical 
point remained that they had got to vote 
this large sum of money. The Debate 
had elicited that only 15 miles of these 
railways had been completed, although 
four years had elapsed since the Light 
Railways Act was passed. He was the 
representative of a very poor district, 
which had subscribed its share to this 
large outlay, and protested against this 
additional Vote until at least they knew 
that some more material result was to be 
gained. They were entitied to more in- 
formation before they passed the Vote. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Considerable assistance has 
been lent the Committee by the expres- 
sion of their views by my two right hon. 
Friends who have in the immediate past 
each occupied the position of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. There is another of our 
brother Members in this House who, if he 
had been in his place, might have been in 
a position to render very material assist- 
ance to the Committee, and especially to 
my right hon. Friend the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. I refer te 
the present occupant of the post of Chief 
Secretary. I do not know whether the 
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right hon. Gentleman is within reach, 
but I think it would be most desirable we 
should have the views not only of the 
Financial Secretary, but of the Irish Go- 
vernment, because I need hardly remind 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
that the Chief Secretary for the time 
being must not allow his action to be 
hampered and his hand held back by 
even so eminent a Colleague as the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
This very salutary step in the direction 
of the improvement of Ireland is twofold 
in its character. One object was, no 
doubt, to afford relief by way of employ- 
ment to the people in a period of distress 
in that country. But differing in that 
respect from almost all relief works or 
quasi relief works in the past, it was 
proposed by these Irish light railways, at 
the same time as they afforded imme- 
diate relief in the direction of providing 
employment to the people, to confer 
lasting benefits by means of the 
permanent improvement of the means 
of communication in Ireland. I must 
enter my protest against the idea 
that has been put forward in several 
quarters that this was the only relief 
work which has been undertaken of a 
permanent as distinguished from an 
ephemeral character ; fer, although I do 
not intend to detain the Committee by 
going into the question now, I must recall 
attention to the fact that the measures 
which I was charged with proposing to 
Parliament and carrying into execution 
in 1879-80 also aimed at the permanent 
as well as the ephemeral benefit of the 
Irish people. I hope the Financial 
Secretary, in the unfortunate absence of 
the Chief Secretary, will be able to tell 
us what is to be the policy of the Irish 
Government in the immediate future 
with regard to these works. Do they, 
when the agricultural classes will be 
engaged in spring sowing and other 
field work, and later on in the 
collection of the harvests, intend to 
expend large sums of public money ata 
time when the people do not require em- 
ployment ? I do not for a moment 
suggest that these works should be 
allowed to lie fallow for the best part of 
the year, but I say that the twofold 
object of the works should be carefully 
borne in mind. If they are to be pushed 
on during the spring and summer months 
we shall next winter have the old story 
over again, and the British taxpayer 
will be appealed to to find money for 
further relief works, whereas if these 
railways are judiciously managed, and if 
the resources at the disposal of the Go- 
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vernment in this respect are carefully 
husbanded, it may be practicable, while 
not allowing the works to fall into dis- 
repair in any way, to increase the amount 
of employment at a time of the year 
when employment is really needed in 
the interests of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
rather than to obtain supposed financial 
results by the hurried execution of this 
railway movement. For my own part, I 
never was a great believer in these light 
railways as such, though I believe they 
have been productive of good results 
indirectly, that is to say, by affording 
employment to the people, but if the 
element of affording employment to the 
people is to be left out of consideration 
altogether, these works will only be a 
meagre benefit to the country at all. I hope 
we shall have some definite statement as 
to what is to be the policy of the Irish 
Government in the immediate future. I 
do not know whether the discussion will 
continue to such time as will enable the 
Chief Secretary to be in his place, and I 
hesitate to take the step of facilitating his 
presence by suggesting that some other 
Vote should be discussed till we have the 
advantage of the presence of the Chief 
Secretary. I hope we shall be afforded 
some indication of the line of policy the 
Government intend to take. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I do not in- 
tend to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through all his remarks. I do not think 
it at all necessary that my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should be present to speak upon the 
policy in respect to this Vote. What we 
are doing in respect to these light rail- 
ways is loyally to carry out the policy of 
the late Government, and that will con- 
tinue to be our policy. My opinion as to 
the object of these light railways is that 
it was partly to give employment to the 
people but also to confer a permanent 
advantage on the country by improving 
the means of communication. I think it 
best for Ireland that the railways should 
be pushed on as quickly as possibie, and so 
far as I am concerned I shall use every 
effort to bring pressure to bear not only 
upon the Irish Board of Works but upon 
the Railway Companies for carrying out 
as quickly as possible the object we have 
in view. I would like to point out that 
we are not seeking to impose new taxa- 
tion on the people of this country. Par- 
liament has passed an Act providing 
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£600,000 for the purposes of these light 
railways, and we are now voting a sum 
tocomplete that £600,000, so that we are 
merely asking for a Vote to carry out the 
pledge given by Parliament on the 
subject. The right hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division (Mr. Collings) 
has asked me to use my influence as to 
the conduct of hon. Members. I can 
only answer for my own conduct, and as 
for myself I hope to treat not only this 
but every other question with considera- 
tion for every Member of this House, and 
in considering questions like this I de- 
precate either heat or the introduction 
of strong language. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think the Committee will 
recognise the absolute courtesy with 
which the right hon. Gentleman treats 
all who are concerned in this discussion, 
and on all other matters on which he 
addresses the House. I think also that 
the Committee will have heard with 
satisfaction the declaration of my right 
hon. Friend, that on this point the 
Government are following loyally the 
policy of the late Government. Some 
of us regret they do not carry that 
loyal sequence a little further. But I 
must point out to my right hon. Friend 
that circumstances have greatly changed 
the whole question of policy. I myself, 
I think, have been as active and 
prominent a supporter of the prosecution 
of these public works in Ireland as any 
Member of the House. I have believed 
it was a claim which Ireland had upon 
the Imperial Exchequer, and I believed, 
not only in regard to the employment 
which they would give in times of dis- 
tress, but also as a permanent benefit to 
Ireland, these railways deserved our 
heartiest support. And, Sir, therefore 
most willingly I, for one, voted the con- 
tribution of £600,000 from the Imperial 
Exchequer to be wholly expended in 
Ireland. But that was when I was 
under the belief that Ireland not only 
was, but was going to be an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom. ‘The 
policy of the late Government was to 
keep it so, and now that the present 
Government have adopted a totally 
different attitude, I certainly think it is 
time for this Committee to re-consider 
the whole question. I, for one, am not 
prepared to vote one single penny for 
these railways, or for any other act of 
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consideration of the kind, if Ireland is 
hereafter to be financially independent of 
assistance from this country. I certainly 
think the Committee would be quite wise 
in postponing the consideration of this 
Vote—if it does not actually reject it, 
until we know what the views of the 
House as a whole are on the Home Rule 
Bill. If this House is going to give to 
Ireland the power of taxation and the 
independent power of dealing with its 
own financial affairs, then I think the 
whole question of the provision of light 
railways should be handed over to Irish 
opinion. We have some reason to 
believe, from the debates that took place 
in the last Parliament, that Irish 
Members are opposed to this policy, and 
that if they were dealing with their own 
money, they would not subscribe a penny 
to these light railways. That is a point 
which I should be glad to relegate as a 
matter for their consideration. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think it 
would hardly be a convenient method, 
especially having regard to the principles 
laid down by the Speaker this afternoon, 
if we were to graft a Home Rule debate 
on a Supplementary Estimate. There is 
a much simpler and more direct course 
for my right hon, Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham to take, and that 
is to negative this Vote, and take the 
opinion of the House upon it. We 
certainly cannot postpone the Vote. We 
think it our duty to press on the Vote, 
and if my right hon. Friend has made up 
his mind in that contingency, which he 
obviously contemplates as a certainty on 
this Vote, let us take a decision on the 
Vote at once. That will save the time 
of the Committee, and if my right hon. 
Friend is successful he will save the 
Exchequer £34,000, and we shall have 
come to a satisfactory conclusion on 
this Vote. At all events, do not let us 
waste our time by an interlocutory dis- 
cussion of Home Rule on a Supplemen- 
tary Vote for Irish Railways. 

Mr. T.W.RUSSELL ventured tosub- | 
mit that the discussion in the phases it 
had now assumed came exactly within 
the ruling of the Speaker. There wasa 
debate concerning the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and did ever any discussion 
of the kind go forward in the House of 
Commons before witheut the presence of 
the Chief Secretary ? He desired to know 
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order to find it out he begged to move to 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. T, 
W. Russell.) 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 179; 
Noes 250.—( Division List, No. 20.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
is now in his plaee—— 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moruey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Perhaps, Sir, it will save 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks if I 
intervene. I regret very much that I 
seemed to be wanting in courtesy to the 
Committee or in attention to the duties of 
my Department in not being present during 
the discussion of this Vete. The truth 
is I was very busily engaged, and I 
thought that there would be no doubt as 
to this money being voted. We are 
simply carrying out the policy initiated 
by right hou. Gentlemen opposite, and 
more than that, as I uuderstand and as I 
maintain, a policy to which this House 
and Parliament is pledged. What we 
ask for is simply the vote of the money 
wanted in order tocarry through a further 
stage the scheme introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, a scheme which 
was approved by the House of Commons 
aud Parliament of that day, and to give 
up which now would be to  stultify 
the action of the late Government and 
the approval given to it by the late Par- 
liament. Therefore it did not enter into 
my mind at all that there would have 
been the slightest doubt about the passing 
of this Vote. I regret that my absence 
should have been the cause, if it were the 
real cause, of delaying a Vote in no sense 
a Party Vote, and which in no sense can 
be made a Party Vote; and I do now 
respectfully hope that my absence may 
be considered to have been condoned, and 
that the Vote may be allowed to pass. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : I have no 
desire to find fault with the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, I feel sure, was urgently 
occupied, and I have no doubt he came 
as soon as he could, but the presence 
of a representative of the Irish Govern- 
ment in the Committee was desired, not 








where the Chief Secretary was, and in 
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to give any explanation as to the action 
of the late Government, but as to the 
future policy of the Irish Government 
with respect to the administration and 
expenditure of the money which the 
Committee was asked for. ‘The question 
I wish to ask is this: Having regard to 
the fact that this light railway scheme 
was provided and sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment for a twofold object—for providing 
employment in times of distress, aud 
also for developing the local industries of 
the country—I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman [ Cries of “ Divide, divide !”] 
—if his very disorderly friends will 
allow me to do so—whether he intends 
to push the works forward with all 
available speed during seed time, when 
it will be necessary to import labour to 
carry on the works, or whether he in- 
tends to bear in mind the fact that 
Parliament entered upon this work to a 
large extent with a view of affording 
employment in times of distress ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure, 
Sir, that my friends are the most dis- 
orderly ; but, as I understand that the 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
has put to me has been already answered 
in substance by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who speaks 
with quite as much authority as I should, 
I must very respectfully decline to answer 
it again. 

Mr. J. A. Pease rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but the Cuarrman 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I cer- 
tainly think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland will 
not promote the object he has in view of 
pushing forward the progress of business 
in this House if, when he rises in order 
to make an explanation and an apology, 
he accompanies that apology with an 
insinuation against his political op- 
ponents. Now, I beg to assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Motion which 
so tardily succeeded in gaining his 
presence was a perfectly bond fide 
Motion. It has already been held by the 
Speaker that to impute obstruction to 
any hon. Member of the House is dis- 
orderly and a breach of Privilege, but 
probably the new Members of the House 
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are not aware of that. The matter arose 
on the question asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, aud the right hon. 
Gentleman, failing to obtain any satis- 
factory reply from the Secretary to the 
Treasury, asked for the presence of the 
Chief Secretary, who alone has authority 
in this House to speak as to what is the 
intention of the Government of Ireland 
with regard to this matter. The ques- 
tion the right hon, Gentleman put is a 
pertinent question which deserves a 
civil answer ; and if the Chief Secre- 
tary refuses to give a civil answer, 
then I think the Committee will be 
perfectly justified in refusing to pro- 
ceed with the Vote. The question was 
in what way the money was to be spent, 
and it was pointed out that if these works 
were to be proceeded with in the time of 
seed sowing or harvest they would enter 
into competition with labour devoted to 
other purposes. The simple question 
asked was whether these works were to 
proceed now, or whether in spreading 
them out the Chief Secretary would have 
some regard to the interests of the locali- 
ties for whose benefit they were intended. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I should really like to do something, if I 
can, to soften the demonstrations that 
have been made. I am very anxious to 
bring this scene—I do not use the word 
in an objectionable sense —my right hon. 
Friend knows what I mean—to a con- 
clusion. Now, as I understand that my 
right hon. Friend opposite rather com- 
plained of my not being in the House, I 
have been in the House a great many 
times this afternoon, and on every occa- 
sion I came into the House I found my 
right hon. Friend on his legs. I admire 
his oratory, but I felt after four or five 
times that I knew his case by heart. 
All I can say is that, in my opinion, my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary has 
givenavery civilanswer. [“ No.” ] Well,I 
think he has. There are some people 
who are determined to take no answer. 
I will give the answer over again, which 
has been given a dozen times this even- 
ing. It is that these works on the Light 
Irish Railways are going on in the regular 
course, in order to carry out the plan 
agreed to by the last Parliament on the 
proposal of the late Government. You 
may go on all this evening ; you may go 
on all next week repeating these ques- 
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tions, and you can and will receive no 
other answer than that. It is an explicit 
and clear answer, and I do hope that 
under these circumstances the Committee 
will now consent to go to a Division. 


Railway and Canal 


Vote agreed to. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be 


reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee to sit again this day. 


SUPPLY—RE PORT. 
Resolutions [2nd March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1892-3 (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES). 
Crass I. 

1. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £3,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1893, for certain re-arrangement of 
Rooms in the Houses of Pariiament Buildings.” 
2. ‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March i893, for Expenditure in respect of 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings in Egypt.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


COINAGE (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 221.) 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Sir HENRY JAMES reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel; that they had 
appointed Sir G. Osborne Morgan to act 
as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of Biils relating to 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; that 
they had added to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, the following 


Fifteen Members in respect of the Places 

of Worship (Leasehold Enfranchisement) 

Bill :— Mr. Brunner, Viscount Cran- 

borne, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Wingfield- 

Digby, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Stanley 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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Leighton, Mr. Perks, Sir Francis Sharpe 
Powell, Mr. Rentoul, Mr. Charles Roun- 
dell, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Seely, 
Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Talbot, and 
Mr. Carvell Williams. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


RAILWAY AND CANAL RATES AND 
CHARGES.— RESOLUTION, 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.), in rising to call attention to the 
subject of Railway and Canal Rates and 
Charges and the conditious of Traffic, 
and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
revised railway rates, charges, and conditions of 
traftic are most prejudicial to the industries and 
agricultural and commercial interests of the 
country, and this House urges upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of dealing promptly and 
effectively with the subject by legislation, 
declaring unreasonable rates, charges, and con- 
ditions illegal, and establishing, in connection 
with the Board of Trade or otherwi-e, a cheap, 
simple, and expeditious mode of determining in 
case of dispute what are reasonable or unreason- 
able rates, charges, and conditions,” 
said, he need hardly give an assurance 
that he did not regard this in any sense 
or manner as a Party question, It 
appealed to the interests and feelings of 
the community, and he brought it before 
the House with a sincere appreciation of 
the services rendered not only by the 
President of the Board of Trade but by 
his Predecessor and the staffs of their 
respective Offices. He would also say 
that he introduced the subject in no 
spirit of hostility to the Railway Com- 
panies, for though he thonght they had 
made a mistake, there were mutual 
interests between the companies and the 
traders, and he hoped that in time the 
Companies would realise that it was to 
their benefit to give every facility to 
commerce, so as to bring about that 
increase of traffic which experience 
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taught was the result of conferring these 


advantages. On this subject the mind of 
the country had been profoundly stirred. 
Some had said that it was a subject of 
interest ; but he ventured to speak of it 
as asubject of the deepest anxiety, hence 
the agitation on the part of the Munici- 
palities and the Chambers of Commerce 
and the commercial classes. The whole 
commercial community were unanimous 
on this matter. They recognised that in 
these days of competition the margin of 
profit was small, and that, therefore, 
every saving that could be legitimately 
effected must be secured. Then the 
consumer recognised that the cost of 
transport formed a material element in 
the cost of purchase, and was therefore 
largely interested in this question. He 
ventured to say that the State also was 
interested, and it would, he hoped, find a 
safe, a speedy, and a just solution of the 


difficulty. The object of the agita- 
tion which was got up years ago 
on the subject of railway rates, 


and which led to the passing of the Act 
of 1888, was not only to bring about 
revision, but also reduction, and the 
diminution in the maximum rates which 
was effected by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee showed that that was the case. 
When the Railway Companies proposed 
their new classification, to which great 
exception was taken, and which in many 
respects was felt to be preposterous, the 
feeling evoked showed that the object of 
the whole movement was to effect not 
merely the revision, but the reduction of 
the rates of the whole of the companies. 
Whatever might be said as to the various 
Committees which sat upon the subject, 
he ventured to say the whole House would 
regard the services of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh and Sir Courtenay Boyle as 
having been of great value to the com- 
mercial community. The result of what 
was done was that a reduction was effected 
in the maximum rates, but experience had 
shown that what was intended in the 
maximum rates as a shield to the trader 
had proved a sword for injuring him. 
There really was some justification for 
the expression of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen that maximum rates had proved 
to be a delusion and a snare. The hon. 
Member, he thought, had spoken of maxi- 
mum rates as Parliamentary bayouets. 
He believed it was Cavour who said that 
you might do anything with bayonets 
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except sit on them, and these rates were 
bayonets which the traders of the country 
declined to sit upon. They emphatically 
desired them to be removed. It was said 
that in addition to a reduction in the 
maximum rates some reductions had been 
effected in the actual railway tariffs. 
Well, those reductions had been com- 
paratively few in number. The reduc- 
tions had been chiefly in Classes 4 
and 5, which were not the subjects 
of the greater and more important traffic. 
The reductions were few in the earlier 
Classes, somewhat more marked in Classes 
4 and 5, and were in favour of places 
where there was a little traffic, and in the 
interests of the larger traders, and not of 
the smaller, who were not ina position to 
fight their own battle. He did not pro- 
pose to trouble the House with a long 
statistical enforcement of the statement 
he had made as to the limited number of 
reductions effected, and the large increases 
which had taken place. The enormity of 
the increases, for he could call it nothing 
else, had become common property, they 
were all too familiar to the trading com- 
munity ; and he thought he might take 
it that the rebates and reductions which 
had recently, and only recently, been 
promised were a virtual admission that 
the tariff that was in existence on the Ist 
of January was in many respects an 
exorbitant one. He did, however, pro- 
pose to give to the House one or two 
typical illustrations of the increases 
effected by the Railway Companies in 
their rates. He had with him a list 
prepared by the London Chamber of 
Commerce at great cost; it contained 
some 2,000 rates, and he found from it 
a series of increases in articles of 
ordinary commerce ranging from 15 per 
cent. in the case of mustard seed to no 
less than 334} per cent. in the case of 
pelts and other goods. He would take as 
a further illustration one or two articles 
of household use. He would mention 
first petroleam—an article of great im- 
portance to the poor for lighting purposes. 
He found that whereas for 20 years the 
rate on petroleum had been 5s., from the 
Ist of January it had been 25s. per ton, 
so that, as this was a low-priced article, 
the cost had been nearly doubled, The 
House might be interested to know that 
the consequence was that a village in 
Hampshire was prevented from using 
petroleum, and was now in darkness. In 
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like manner the Municipality of Walsall 
had been obliged to add 2d. in 
the £1 to the rates in respect of 
the manufacture of gas through the 
enhanced charge for the carriage of coal. 
In the grocery trade in Class 1 the 
rates had been advanced 4°3 per cent., 
and taking 20 large towns, the rates for 
one leading commodity had been in- 
creased 6 per cent., and a high authority 
—Mr. Rogers, of Sir John Travers & 
Sons—had stated that the increased 
tax on the grocery trade, according to 
his computation, would reach no less 
than £500,000. He could give other 
illustrations of the increased tax put on 
this trade, but, speaking generally, he 
might say that the enhanced charges 
had been from 35 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. As an instance of the audacity 
and rapacity on the part of the Railway 
Companies, an hon. Colleague had in- 
formed him that the Great Western, for 
the carriage of a pair of wheels and 
axles which were sent from Cardiff to 
Swansea, the old rate being 2s. 6d., had 
charged at the rate of 5s., or an increase 
of 100 per cent., and, not satisfied with 
that amount, the company sent in a new 
debit note charging the wheels as two 
tons, and demanding 18s., less the 5s. 
already paid, or an increase of 600 per 
cent., and when the wheels were sent 
back from Swansea to Cardiff a debit 
note was sent in for 13s. This was 
a fair illustration not only of the rapacity 
of the companies, but also of the con- 
fusion prevailing in their minds on this 
question of rates. It illustrated the 
extortion to which traders were sub- 
jected; but one would hardly have 
thought that a Railway Company would 
have made one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
the subject of imposition. But he had a 
letter from one of the Judges, who spoke 
of a company having conveyed his 
luggage by goods train down into the 
country, and having not only charged 
him 25 per cent. on the old rate, but 
charged also for cartage, although the 
luggage had been carried to the station 
in his owncarts. When this was pointed 
out the explanation was that the rate 
was “an inclusive rate for collecting, 
whether they did it or not,” and on the 
Judge remonstrating, the traffic manager 
excused himself and his company on the 
ground that they had introduced the 
change to assimilate their system to that 
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of other companies, with all their rates 
inclusive of collecting and delivery, 
whether they did collect and deliver or 
not. The Judge applied to the conduct 
of the company an expression well 
known in Courts of Law, although not 
to be found perhaps in the railway 
vocabulary. There had been large 
increases in the rates for coal and iron, 
agricultural produce, dairy produce, fruit, 
market garden produce, as hon. Members 
would testify in the course of the Debate. 
One hon. Member would deal with the 
vase of Ireland, where the rates had 
been rendered exceptionally high, and 
where cheap railway transport was one 
of the most essential conditions to the 
development of the country. He was 
recently in Denmark, where the dairy 
system was carried to a great point of 
perfection owing to the admirable method 
of collection, which made the supply of 
milk to Copenhagen one of the greatest 
commercial features which ceuld be 
imagined. The milk was collected and 
submitted to a process of purification in 
a manner which might well be imitated 
in thiscountry. The supply and the con- 
dition of it were due to cheap transit, and 
he had been told that the one country 
in Europe that could and ought to 
become the rival of Denmark in_ the 
matter of dairy produce was Ireland, but 
that would be impossible whilst the rail- 
way rates remained as at present. Market 
gardening he was told was being ruined 
by the new rates. The whole timber 
trade had been disorganized. Speaking 
as a shipowner, for many years it had 
been usual in the timber trade to ship and 
deal with goods by measurement. Now 
machine weight had been substituted. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Alterna- 
tively. 

Sin A. ROLLIT: Yes, with the 
alternative of computing the charge by 
measurement, but in a higher class. The 
RailwayCompanies could not have thought 
their case a good one, beeause when it 
was proposed that they should meet the 
representatives of the trade with a view 
to coming to a satisfactory arrangement 
they declined. The increase in the rates 
for the carriage of fish was about Is. per 
ewt., except from his own Port of Hulland 
the Port of Grimsby, about which ports 
there were doubts, and he gave the com- 
pany the benefit of them. The increase 
in the ease of the common sorts of fish 
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was as great as ip the case of the prime 
sorts-—an obvious injustice, as there was 50 
times as much of the former transported 
as of the latter, the common fish forming 
an important article of food for the poor, 
Moreover, in the case of the fish trade 
there was a new charge of 10s. a ton 
made on returned empties. One of the 
most important matters of trade, affecting 
75 per cent. of the trading community, 
yas the charge for small parcels of under 
3ewt., known as “smalls.” There had 
been an increase in the rate of 3d. per 
hundredweight. He need hardly speak 
of the importance to London and other 
great distributing centres of this particular 
branch of trade. The increased charge 
which had been made had resulted in 
great loss to the trade, for the rate had 
often exceeded the profit on the articles. 
He spoke especially of one particular con- 
sigument of goods from Neweastle to 
London. Then as to empties, which were 
formerly in Class 4, but were now in Class 
5, thereby paying the highest rate which 
could be demanded by the companies. 
This inflicted an injury, especially on 
London, and upon many branches of trade 
there. On returned empties there was 
an enormous difference of from 1d. to 7d. 
per hundredweight, a matter seriously 
affecting the drug, wine and spirit, mineral 
water and other trades. There was 
another point he should like to dwell upon 
for a moment, and that was the question of 
preference to the foreign trader, One of 
the chief provisions of the Act of 1888 was 
to the effect that there should be no pre- 
ferences given to foreign as compared 
with the home trade. This was not a 
question of protection. It was merely a 
question of justice to home industries and 
of regard for the best of all markets— 
namely, home markets. Those preferences 
used to exist to a large extent under the 
old system, and goods were absolutely 
brought, especially dairy and agricultural 
produce, from places like Hamburg on 
the Continent and carried by the railways 
at a less rate than goods produced at 
home could be sent from one place to 
another. Those preferences still existed 
toa great extent. In the sugar trade 
the preference given to the traffic from 
Hamburg rid Gloucester was 9s. 7d. 


per ton. These preferences should 
cease to exist, and home producers 
should be treated on a fair and 


equitable basis, 
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instances of matters of perhaps less, but 
still of great importance, in all of which 
the companies had gained and the 
traders had lost. For instance, they now 
carried 20 ewt. instead of 21 ewt. to the 
ton ; a fraction of a ewt. or a fraction of 
a ld. was charged to the benefit of the 
company; the rebates were reduced in 
cases where the consignee performed his 
own delivery. Their object was, as far 
as possible, to monopolise the service 
terminals in relation to delivery and the 
like. The new risk note was an onerous 
thing tothe trader, as it imposed on the 
consignor or consignee the risk of tran- 
sit; and this he believed to be contrary 
to the spirit of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1854. Now, what was 
the view of the companies in regard to 
these increased charges ? They alleged 
that they were to be the judges of the 
amount of freight an industry would bear 
in relation to the imposition of rates. If 
anyone should be able to judge of that it 
should be the traders concerned, certainly 
not the people who fixed the rate. In 
this respect the companies had a giant’s 
strength, and they used it like a giant. 
The country could not be surprised at 
the indignation which had been aroused, 
for it was based on the principle of self- 
preservation. That feeling it was that 
induced the traders to come to Parlia- 
ment and ask for assistance in removing a 
great burden. The companies said they 
had not had time to revise the rates ; but 
they had had since August, 1891, for the 
bulk of the rates, and for the through 
rates they had had since June, 1892. 
But even this excuse was not made 
until the agitation had occurred and a 
strong feeling had been aroused on the 
subject. Sir Henry Oakley, i his 
letters of January 7th, January 24th, 
and February 7th, did not speak of re- 
bates in regard to rates prior to 
January Ist. The whole spirit of his 
letters was that of the impenitent thief, 
who prayed, “ Oh, Lord, convert me, but 
not to-day.” The action of the com- 
panies had been a constant course of pro- 
crastination. It was evident from Sir 
Heury Oakley’s letters that the companies 
saw they had made a mistake, and that 
being so they ought to bear the conse- 
quences of it. Mr. Cawkwell, in his 
letter in yesterday's Times, admitted that 
an error had been made, and showed 
some disposition to make satisfaction for 
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it, but it was a strange coincidence that 
that letter did not appear until Parlia- 
ment was about to be moved on the sub- 
ject. It seemed from first to last of the 
agitation that pressure had been necessary 
to obtain from the companies what they 
ought to have conceded as a matter of 
justice to the traders—what they ought 
to have conceded gladly in their own 
interest for the development of trade. 
It was said that time was required to 
adjust the special rates, and that if time 
was allowed that readjustment would 
take place. But what were the prospects 
in connection with the revision? He 
would give one or two figures to show 
what had been done in the way of re- 
vision, and he would ask whether the 
rates as revised were just or unjust. In 
the case of agricultural seeds, from Hull 
to Carlisle the old rate was 22s. 6d. per 
ton, at the company’s risk. From 
January Ist the rate was 33s. ld. per 
ton ; and the re-revised rate now pro- 
posed was 29s. 10d. at the owner's risk. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: On what line 
is that ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, it was mainly 
on the North Eastern, The revised 
rate would be an increase of 33 per cent. 
on the original rate, and the carriage 
would be at the owner's instead of the 
company’s risk. In another case of 
carriage from Andover to Mitchelkener 
the old rate was 7s. 6d. per ton; the 
rate on January Ist was 14s. 4d.; and 
the re-revised rate 13s., an increase of 
from 40 to 50 per cent. In the case of 
straw in bundles carried from Andover 
to Dimpleton, the old rate was 12s. 6d.; 
the rate on January Ist, 23s. 5d.; and 
the re-revised rate 16s. 2d. Again, the 
re-revised rate for vegetables from Snod- 
land, in Kent, to London was quite 30 
per cent. above the old rates. As far as 
could be judged, the most recently re- 
vised rates were from 15 to 30 per cent. 
in excess of the old rates: anl that 
would not be acceptable either to the 
House or to the country. He would pass 
on to the next point—uamely, what were 
the proposals of the traders. No doubt, 
a temporary adjustment could easily be 
made, but owing to what had transpired 
the controversy had assumed an acute 
form, and the traders now distinctly 
challenged the right of one party to a 
bargain to fix the rate for the other. 
They challenged the statement that the 
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companies were the best judges in their 
own interest of what a particular indus- 
try would bear. They said that neither 
the company nor the trader ought to 
define the terms of the bargain for the 
other. Nemo debit .... was an old 
principle which was as true to-day as it 
was in old Roman times. He did not 
believe that either the House or the 
country would now accept an order of 
“as you were” from the companies, 
The object of the commercial crusade 
which had taken place on the matter 
of railway rates would be thrown away 
by any such permanent arrangement, If 
such an arrangement were made after 
what had passed, what security would 
there be for a settled state of commercial 
affairs, enabling bargains to be made 
with confidence, when there had been 
such a disposition on the part of the 
companies to take advantage of the 
traders ? Maximum rates which had 
been proposed as a shield had been used 
asa sword against the traders, and the 
traders must now find some other shield. 
That was one of the conditions on which 
they eutered upon the present stage of 
the controversy. Then, if neither party, 
as he submitted, was to be the judge in 
his own case, what tribunal—for there 
must be a tribunal—should be elected 
for the purpose. It had been suggested 
as a remedy that there should be a reduc- 
tion of the maximum rates all round on 
the percentage system, but that, he 
thought, would be a violent, and, in many 
respects, an unjust, and far from a 
beneficial arrangement. Then it had 
been suggested that the State should 
become the owner of the railways, and 
so imitate other countries. He might 
say here that he regretted that the oppor- 
tunity afforded for doing this in the 21 
years after the passing of the Act of 
1846 had not been availed of. The 
problem, no doubt, was a difficult one todeal 
with. He regretted that the experience 
of other countries in regard to haulage 
had not been gone into at the inquiry. 
But if the remedies to which he had 
referred were impracticable at present, 
he would ask, whether the Railway 
Commission was a tribunal capable of 
dealing with the matter? On behalf of 
the commercial community he answered 
that it was not, as the private trader 
would not be able to bear the expense of 
fighting a great monopolist company 
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before it. What was wanted was a]selves embodied the Board of Trade 
tribunal which would be as accessible to | Arbitration Act of 1884, so that the 


the smallas to the large trader. They 
might judge of the value of the Railway 
Commission by looking at the figures which 
showed the extent to which it had been 
resorted to. In 1889, 15 persons had 
resorted to it; in 189), 28; in 1891, 28; 
and in 1892, 22. The cost of the Com- 
mission he found to amount to £400 for 
each occasion on which it sat. Then 
they had to add to that the cost of the 
Judge who sat ex-officio, and the regis- 
trars and so on, which made it a most 
costly and inevitably a most dilatory 
tribunal, utterly unsuitable for commercial 
purposes. If proceedings were taken 
before the Railway Commission after 
endeavouring to settle a case amicably 
there might be some difference. If, as in 
the case of other Courts, each Commis- 
sioner sat alone, the tribunal would be 
better, but it was an anachronism 
at present for the trial of these cases. 
This was a case in which some speedy, 
summary, and effective form of arbitration 
would be the best mode of dealing with 
commercial matters. In these days of 
telegraphs and telephones accounts could 
not be kept open and books uneclosed. 
There must be some expert treatment of 
commercial matters — some treatment 
which would bring about a settlement 
speedily and effectually, and at the same 
time at small expense. Clause 31 of the 
Act of 1888 conveyed a suggestion as to 
the form of tribunal the traders desired. 
That clause, in the United States law, 
enabled an attempt at amicable adjust- 
ment between the companies and the 
trader, and it had been attended he 
believed with very good results. It did 
not, however, in this country come under 


the de‘inition of jurispradenee. The 
Board of Trade might arbitrate and 
report to the Railway Commission 


the result of its attempt to bring about 
an amicable adjustment, and require that 
tribunal to carry out its wishes, but for 
his own part he would give power to 
the Board of Trade itself to enforce 
what it believed to be just. Another 
suggestion was the appointment of an 
arbitrator or umpire to adjust disputes 
between the traders and the companies. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade saw any 
difficulty in this, he would remind him 
that the Provisional Orders Acts them- 





whole machinery was at present in the 
hands of the Board of Trade if they cured 
to exercise it, and if Parliament sanctioned 
that course being taken. Clause 31, too, 
gave the President the opportunity of 
procuring expert aid to obtain an amic- 
able adjustment. Why should not that 
aid take the form of anumpire or arbitrator 
capable of deciding cases? It would 
be said that this would make an undue 
demand on the Board, and that a Govern- 
ment Department so large would be an evil. 
In France the Department was a large one, 
and it accomplished all this. It gave 
them the best illustration of the State 
controlling the railways as distinguished 
from owning them. Even the evil—and 
he granted that it was an evil—of an 
enlarged Department of the State would 
be less than the evil which was 
oppressing the traders at the present 
moment, and with which the President of 


the Board of Trade and his staff 
was incapable of dealing. There 
was a provision in the Act of 
1888 which justified his suggestion. 


That measure authorised the Board of 
Trade to act judicially between the 
traders and the Railway Companies in re- 
gard to the determination of service 
terminals, Why should not that prin- 
ciple be applied to questions of rates 
and preferences ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must not anticipate that he 
would have millions of cases before him, 
There would be some test cases at first 
for determination, but the number re- 
quiring hearing would be comparatively 
limited. It had been said that there 
was but one step between the policeman 
and politeness. He ventured to think 
that if the Board of Trade were made 
the policeman there would be a great 
deal more politeness on the part of the 
companies to the traders, and much 
less need for requisitioning the services 
of the policeman. In addition to the 
question of procedure there was a matter 
of law which he thought would also re- 
quire attention. The traders would not 
now be satisfied to be protected merely 
by maximum rates. In his opinion, 
every rate ought to be a reasonable rate. 
The maximum rate might still be re- 
tained in order to show traders what was 
the worst they could expect. It would, 
at least, be a basis on which they might 
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make their bargains. But why should a 
rate which, though generally reasonable, 
was ina particular case unjust and un- 
reasonable, be enforced against a trader ? 
He thought it should be taken that the 
maximum rate should be prima facie a 
reasonable and proper one, but subject to 
reduction in particular cases. There 
was a precedent for this in the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1854, under 
which a special contract might be made 
between the carrier and the trader, but 
if its terms were unreasonable such 
contract might be held to be void by the 
Judge who tried the case. There was 
also a precedent in the Act of 1888. 
Sub-section 31—the adjusting section— 
of that Act assumed the possibility of 
rates being within the maximum, and 
yet unreasouable. The cases which were 
to be referred to the Board of Trade were 
cases of dispute within the maximum. 
Maximum rates were creatures of the 
Statute Book. The old Common Law 
required that in the case of carriers who, 
more or less, had monopolies, that their 
rates should be based on reason and 
justice. The Railway Companies were 
carriers and, as such, should be made 
subject to the principles of the old Com- 
mon Law. He was aware that the sub- 
ject was one which was very difficult to 
deal with in the time at his disposal. It 
had been the subject of years of investiga- 
tion and consideration. It was complex 
and technical, but there were others in 
the House who, like his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
bury) had had practical experience 
of the Commissions and Committees 
which had sat on the subject, and would 
be able from their knowledge of various 
branches of trade to contribute that prac- 
tical information which was so essential 
to the House in dealing with the ques- 
tion. He concluded by asking on behalf 
of the traders for the help of the Go- 
vernment and for relief from Parliament. 
He put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade that it 
was the duty of statesmanship to solve 
quietly and safely problems which the 
traders might otherwise attempt to solve 
by more violent and less advantageous 
methods. He felt that if that which the 
traders believed to be just were done it 
would conduce to the commercial pros- 
perity of the country ; it would relieve 
traders and others of a very heavy bur- 
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den, and would further the best interests 
net ouly of the community but of the 
Railway Companies themselves. He 
moved the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) 
seconded the Motion. He said he should 
like to recall to the House one or two of 
the points which had led up to the con- 
troversy lately carried on between the 
traders on the one side and the Railway 
Companies on the other. It would be 
within the recollection of « large number 
of Members that in the first instance 
there was no intention whatever to con- 
fer a monopoly on the Railway Com- 
panies. The Railway Companies, as 
originally constituted, were to be toll 
takers. They were not to be sole carriers 
but competitive carriers. Parliament, 
however, had little doubt that each com- 
pany would have a monopoly on its own 
line, and it attempted to restrict the 
charges by fixing maximum rates. That 
was the condition on which the lines 
were allowed to be laid. It was soon 
found that the maximum fixed was far 
too high, and, in point of fact, was no 
check whatever on the Railway Com- 
panies. But there was at that time a 
check on the Railway Companies, inas- 
much as there was competition of a 
real character. From and to certain 
points there was competition by sea; 
there were the old carriers still competing 
for the light and short distance traffic; 
there were the canals, which were strong 
competitors for all kinds of goods ; and, 
moreover, the Railway Companies had 
not at that time combined to keep up 
rates, so that there was effective compe- 
tition in rates between the companies 
themselves. Somehow or other, by a 
stealthy and persistent policy continued 
over a great number of years, the 
conditions of the competition which 
then existed were now entirely gone. 
They were gone mainly in consequence 
of the efforts which had been made by 
the Railway Companies to bring about 
amalgamations, and to buy up and put 
down competition. Within quite recent 
years docks had been bought up, and 
they were being bought up whenever 
opportunity arose, so that the freight 
charges could be controlled by the Rail- 
way Companies. The canals had been 


largely acquired by the Railway Com- 





panies with the view of stifling com- 
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petition with their own lines. Already 
over 1,200 miles of canals had been 
acquired by the Railway Companies, who 
to-day held the most important links be- 
tween the Northern and Southern navi- 
gations. In point of fact, they had 
secured what was popularly known as 
the neck of the bottle. A process of the 
amalgamation of the different lines had 
also being going on, so that there were 
now very few small lines, as there were 
very few large ones, the small lines 
having been absorbed by the large ones. 
He believed he was correct in saying 
that the London and North-Western 
Railway alone consisted of no fewer than 
51 different systems. In his judgment, 
one of the duties of the House of Com- 
mons in the future would be to take care 
that no amalgamation between Railway 
Companies should take place unless under 
conditions favourable to the traders. One 
was bound to recognise the fact that the 
Railway Companies were now all pulling 
together. Their combined aggressiveness 
when before the Board of Trade showed 
that such was the case, whilst their 
united action in raising the rates on the 
Ist January prove! beyond question that 
the defence afforded to traders and agri- 
culturists by competition in times gone 
by had been destroyed. If further evi- 
dence were needed it was to be found in 
the replies given in the House of Com- 
mons by the President of the Board of 
Trade to the questions which had been 
addressed to him on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s answers, and the 
letters he had read, all tended to show 
that no Railway Company could do what 
it liked of its own volition, as all the 
large companies were banded together. 
The protection originally afforded to the 
traders and agriculturists of the country 
had, it seemed to him, been broken down 
by the deliberate, long-sustained, and 
clever—he ventured to say too clever 
policy of the companies. Not only this, 
but the Railway Companies had invented 
anew system in the shape of station ter- 
minals, and had sueceeded in getting 
them allowed by Parliament. They had 
at the same time secured enormously 
high powers in regard to rates. He 
should like to remind the House that 
they had obtained those powers 
by means of promises which they 
had not kept. ‘They prevented oppo- 


sition to the proposals they made in 
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1889, by representing that the proposed 
revision related to maximum powers only, 
and did not touch the actual rates. They 
even went further, and said they had no 
intention of raising the actual rates. 
They urged that they required a margin, 
and over and above the then existing 
rates, in order to provide for serious 
emergencies, such as an advance in coal, 
au advance in iron, a possible advance in 
labour, and a possible shortening of the 
hours of labour. Since the companies 
secured these powers under the maximum 
charges, no emergency such as was then 
contemplated had arisen, and yet they 
had availed themselves of such powers to 
the full extent. The companies said that 
when the schedules of rates were issued 
on the 16th December it was not 
intended that they should be permanent. 
But why did they not say so at the time ? 
They knew that the rates they proposed 
would be distinctly injurious toe trade 
and agriculture, but they did not say 
they were merely provisional, until there 
was a universal outcry in the country, 
and the Board of Trade began to put 
some pressure upon them, Even now, the 
concessions made by the companies were 
only of a very partial character. To 
some extent they were bending to the 
storm, but they were not doing so with a 
good grace. He would give the House 
one or two examples of the way in which 
companies had, under the pressure of 
the Board of Trade and the traders, 
amended these rates, and he might say he 
had been very careful to verify his figures, 
He found that the charge for conveying 
agricultural seeds in bags from an 
important centre of agriculture, Andover 
to Overton, under the old rate was 5s. 6d, 
per ton, that under the new rates it was 
10s, 10d. per ton, and under the revised 
rates, after the application of pressure by 
the Board of Trade and the traders, it 
was 9s. 7d. per ton. From Andover to 
Southampton the old charge was 5s., the 
new charge Ils. 7d., and the revised 
charge 6s. The charge for straw in 
bundles from Andover to Wimbledon 
was formerly 12s. 6d., whilst under the 
new rates it was 23s, dd., and under the 
revised rates 16s. 2d., while from 
Andover to Nine Elms the old rate was 
14s. 2d., the new rate 16s. 10d., and the 
revised rate also 16s. 10d. He returned 
to agriculturat seeds, which from 
another point of view had been referred 
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to by the hon. Member opposite. 
The concessions were only of a very 
partial character. Agricultural seeds 
from Chester to Carlisle under the old 
rate was 2ls. 3d.; under the new rate 
30s. 7d.; but under the revised rate 
27s. 7d. Iron tanks and cisterns sent 
from London to stations on different 
lines average per ton under the old rate 
33s. 3d., under the new rate 45s. 6d., 
and under the revised rate 45s. 8d. It 
was proposed on one occasion to send 
13,000ft. of timber from Ledbury to 
High Wycombe, and while it was found 
that the old rate would have been 
£244 18s. 10d., the new rate had been 
raised to £523 18s. 8d.; and after a good 
deal of discussion between the timber 
merchant and the Railway Company they 
eventually said that they would take the 
timber for £390 7s. lld. It seemed to 
him that his was a case in which an 
arbitrator might be brought in, as had 
been suggested by his hon. Friend. There 
were, however, thousands of cases in 
which no adjustment had yet been 
possible, or had even been attempted. 
The seale of charges which came into 
force on January 1 still remained in 
force. For example, the increase to one 
firm alone in the empties which they 
sent over one line amounted to £2,500 a 
year. The increased rates for “smalls ” 
to the typical stations which were men- 
tioned by Sir George Findlay during 
the Board of Trade inquiry were these : 
—In Class I., south of the Thames, the 
increase was 40 per cent.; in Class II. 
the increase was 37} per cent.; in 
Class III, 345 per cent.; and in 
Class IV., 25 per cent. The increase of 
rates for the lines running North was not 
so great as in the South, but still they 
were very considerable. Those figures 
had been forwarded to the Board of Trade 
more than four weeks ago; they were 
also sent to the Railway Companies, but 
no remission of these figures had been 
given except in regard to two rates on 
the South-Western system. As to the 
preference given to foreigners, he said 
that great difficulty was experienced by 
the traders and agriculturists in obtaining 
information from the Railway Com- 
panies. He had received a letter from a 
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correspondent in Cupar, Fifeshire, show- 
ing that the North British Railway Com- 
pany had been overcharging him. He 
applied te the secretary to supply par- 
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ticulars of the charges for haulage, motive 
power, use of wagons, loading and unload- 
ing, covering and uncovering. The Com- 
pany refused to give the information though 
they were obliged to do so by the Act. The 
correspondent then wrote to the Board 
of Trade, but the Department stated 
that they had no power to settle the 
dispute, and suggested that he should 
resort to legal measures. It was not 
surprising that under these circumstances 
there had been a falling off in the re- 
ceipts of the Railway Companies, and 
that trade throughout the country was 
suffering. The Returns of the Railway 
Companies showed a considerable redue- 
tion in the amount of their revenue, al- 
though some portion of the decrease might, 
perhaps, be attributed to the rebate which 
they proposed to allow when the rates 
were finally settled. It was evident that 
the Railway Companies were acting 
either in total ignorance of the wants of 
the traders of this country or that they 
were fully aware of the effect their ac- 
tion would have upon that trade. In his 
opinion, the Railway Companies were 
acting upon a well-thought-out system. 
The evidence given before the Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment showed that the Directors and 
Managers of Railway Companies were 
fully aware that they were already ex- 
acting all they could from the trading 
community for the carriage of goods, and 
that it was not their intention to increase 
their rates. In the face of such evidence 
as that he should like to ask the House 
what they thought of the statements 
that had been made by the Chairmen of 
the different Railway Companies at the 
annual meetings which had been held 
during the last month, that they had 
given no pledge that the rates should not 
be inereased. The great difficulty that 
the traders were in was that they had no 
power to compel the Railway Companies 
to fix reasonable rates. The Board of 
Trade had power to mediate, but not to 
arbitrate ; they had power to advise but 
not to determine. The Railway Com- 
panies were quite aware of that fact, and 
unfortunately they were in a position to 
do exactly what they liked and to raise 
the rates up to a maximum, which went 
far beyond any practicable charge. The 
Railway Companies would continue to 
charge excessive rates unless Parliament 
interfered in the matter. It appeared to 
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him that the time had arrived when that 
House should, not in the interest of the 
trader or of the agriculturist alone, but 
in the interest of the general community, 
determine that in the event of any dis- 
pute arising between the traders and the 
Railway Companies, the decision of the 
question should no longer be left to the 
irresponsible discretion of the Railway 
Companies ; and he hoped that the Board 
of Trade and the Government, who must 
have realised the very serious aspect which 
this question had assumed and _ the 
feeling that had arisen with regard to 
the matter throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, would come to the 
conclusion that some check ought to be 
put upon the companies by legislation. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ Phat” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in the 
opinion of this House, the revised railway 
rates, charges, and conditions of traffic are most 
prejudicial to the industries and agricultural 
and commercial interests of the country, and 
this House uiges upon the Government the 
necessity of dealing promptly and effectively 
with the subject by legislation, declaring un- 
reasonable rates, charges, and conditions il- 
legal, and establishing, in connection with the 
Board of Trade or otherwise, a cheap, simple, 
and expeditious mode of determining in case of 
dispute what are reasonable or unreasonable 
rates, charges, and conditions,’—(Sir Albert 
Rollit,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Sirn A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) said, he supported the Resolution 
because it was just, expedient, and 
practicable. If there existed a natural 
competition among the Railway Com- 
panies there would have been no need 
for this Motion, but the Railway Com- 
panies were banded together so that no 
company could reduce a rate without 
the consent of the others. The London 
and North-Western, the Great Western, 
and the Midland stretched from sea to 
sea, their capital amounted to hundreds 
of millions, but the conduct of the 
business of each company was prac- 
tically out of its own hands. It had 
been admitted by the managers that when 
they had been satisfied it would be right 
to reduce a rate they could not do it 
because the companies would not 


consent. A company had power to 
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raise rates, but it had no power to reduce 
them. This state of things had come 
about from a fear of a war of rates. What 
was wanted was a tribunal which should 
emancipate the Railway Companies and 
enable them to reduce rates when they 
saw they ought to be reduced without 
running the risk of a ruinous war of 
rates. The natural consequence of a 
great monopoly was that the monopolists 
neglected all opportunities of reform. 
During the last 10 years operating 
expenses had been reduced by one-half 
in the United States simply by im- 
provements in the rolling stock, but in 
this country operating expenses had 
increased. He was interested in iron 
works in the United States which were 
charged rates less than half those 
that the Railway Companies of | this 
country said would be confiscation. A 
railway manager had told him that 
he had tried an American bogey wagon 
on which 25 tons could be moved with 
the same motive power as it took to 
move 10 tons with the ordinary English 
wagon. A mineral train of 1,500 tons 
was drawn in the United States at the 
same cost as one of 200 or 300 tons in 
this country. Here a traveller could 
enjoy allthe luxuries of a sleeping car at 
a less rate per mile than was charged 
for coals. Competing trains were run 
at the same times when one would ac- 
commodate the public. The stoppage of 
this competition between Wolverhampton 
and London would save £5,000 a year. 
No trader in his senses would dream of 
taking a case before the Railway Com- 
mission. The Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association had gone to the Commission 
against the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, which charged for 
the carriage of corn 8s, 3d. from Cardiff 
to Birmingham, 173 miles, and 11s. 3d. 
from Liverpool to Birmingham, 98 
miles. An injunction was granted against 
the Company, who simply raised the 
rate from Cardiff. The Association 
commenced a similar suit against the 
Great Western, and this time the 
Railway Company won. Questions of 
costs came in. The traders were ailowed 
but two counsel and two guineas a day 
for expert witnesses. The companies 
were allowed three counsel and from 25 
to 12 guineas a day for witnesses. 
What was wanted was a tribunal which 
should say that if a company could 
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run 173 miles for 8s. 4d. it should be 
compelled to charge less than I1s. 3d. 
for 98 miles for the same traffic. Wine 
was carried from Dieppe to Wolverhamp- 
ton for the same as from London to 
Wolverhampton. It cost less to bring 
corn from Odessa to Birmingham than 
from the Eastern Counties, It cost less 
to bring iron to London from Belgium 
than from Staffordshire. There was abun- 
dant precedent for what was proposed. In 
the Act of 1873 the Railway Commission 
were empowered to fix reasonable charges 
for terminals, &c., and in the Provisional 
Order Acts of last Session the arbitrator 
appointed by the Board of Trade was 
authorised to settle what should be paid 
for services at stations, collection, de- 
livery, retention of wagons, loading and 
unloading, coupling and uncoupling, &e. 
All that was asked was that those powers 
should be extended to rates, and then 
only if the rates were unreasonable. It 
was quite absurd to suppose that the 
arbitrators appointed by the Board of 
Trade would act unfairly towards the 
Railway Company. A clear case of un- 
reasonableness would have to be made out 
before the arbitrators wouldact. He asked 
the House to release the Railway Com- 
panies from the bonds against which they 
themselves dare not struggle, and to set 
free the springs of trade and agriculture 
in peace, 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.) said, he did not think it 
was right that all the speaking should be 
on one side. The House of Commons 
yas always willing to hear some one on 
the other side of the case, and he there- 
fore ventured to make a few observations, 
because he happened to be a Director of 
the railway line which had been honoured 
with more words of compliment than any 
of the other lines of the United King- 
dom—namely, the London and Brighton 
Railway Company. In order to show 
the House that the Railway Companies 
did not deserve all the hard words used 
by his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Isiington (Sir Albert Rollit) he would 
speak plainly as to what had occurred at 
his Board. Within 10 days after the 
Ist of January, when they found that the 
proposal of fixing maximum rates had 
produced not only a feeling of irritation 
but some unfairness towards various trades, 
the Board of the Brighton line assembled 
and gave instructions that the whole of 
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the rates should be revised in order to 
meet all legitimate demands. Their 
general instruction, given within 10 
days or a fortnight from January Ist, was 
that all rates were to be taken as far as 
possible on the level of the old rates, 
In the case of the Brighton Company 
that meant that 4,500,000 of rates had to 
be entirely revised. He found that in 
the two months that had just elapsed 
there had been 84,960 Minutes, so that 
the House would see how few the Minutes 
had been to revise 4,500,000 of rates, 
And the Brighton Railway was not a 
goods railway in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Jt was mainly a pas- 
sengerrailway. But even that passenger 
railway had 4,500,000 of rates, and that 
being so the House would understand 
how much more difficult and how much 
longer mustebe the task of the London 
and North-Western Company — with 
30,000,000 of rates. He could only say 
on behalf of the Company he represented 
that they were determined to satisfy all 
legitimate compiaints of traders, and the 
managers of that railway, and he believed 
of all other railways, were working as 
hard as men could work to grapple with 
their task. He now came to the question 
of fixing the maximumrate. The Mem- 
ber for North Islington (Sir Albert 
Rollit) had said that the original move- 
ment with regard to railway rates was 
intended for reduction, and not for re- 
vision ; but he would like to point to the 
evidence taken by the Committee in 
which it would be found stated by many 
traders that they did not wish to reduce 
the earnings of the Railway Companies 
through a fresh classification. At the 
meetings of the Railway Commission he, 
in common with others, had advised that 
under the circumstances of the case it 
was better for the Railway Companies 
to lose, as they would lose largely by 
the revision of rates, rather than give 
any fair cause of complaint to traders. 
That principle was generally accepted 
at the Railway Association, and there- 
fore hon. Members would see that all 
their complaints against the companies 
were not thoroughly justified. The 
fixing of the maximum rates as a tem- 
porary measure was, in his opinion, & 
mistake. It was committed avowedly 
as a temporary measure by the managers, 
who had said, and had said truly and 
honestly, that they had not had time to go 
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through all the rates to revise them. 
The increase in the rates was not 
to be more than 6 per cent., and 
though it might be unwise from 
some points of view to make any 
increase, still the statement of the hon. 
Member for South Islington, that from 
15 to 20 or 30 per cent. was intended as 
permanent increase, was absolutely wrong. 
Whatever hon. Members might say, the 
Railway Companies were traders as well 
as the traders themselves. He might 
be told that they were traders with a 
monopoly, but that was true only toa 
limited extent, for there was carriage by 
water as well as carriage by rail. The 
hou. Member for South Islington had 
said that the trader should fix his own 
rates and not the Railway Company. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: That is a 
mistake. 

*Sirn JULIAN GOLDSMID: I took 
down the words of the hon. Member at 
the time. 
sider they ought to be the judges as to 
what tax industry should bear, but I say 
the trades should be the judges.” 

Si ALBERT ROLLIT: What I 


said was that the trader having a know- 


He said, “ The railways con- 


ledge of his own trade was_ better 
qualified to judge, but I added that 
neither the railway nor the trader should 
be the judge in the case. 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
hon. Member had used the words he had 
quoted in the early portion of his speech, 
but half an hour later when he came to 
the tribunal the hon. Member modified 
his statement, and said that neither 
should be the judge, but that the Board 
of Trade should step in, and, according to 
the modern theory of the Conservative 
Radical, that the Government should 
settle everything. It ‘was perfectly 
obvious that the Railway Companies 
were traders just as much as the traders 
themselves, and any company which 
did anything to reduce its business must 
be cutting its own throat ; while, as had 
been stated and re-stated over and over 
again, a rebate would be allowed in every 
case from Ist January. Consequently, it 
was not quite fair to say that Railway 
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Companies were inflicting a loss on the 
trading community. It could not be said 
that the trader suffered loss if the money 
was returned. It had been stated that 
the London and North-Western Com- 
pany, through their Deputy Chairman, had 
been induced by the pressure of the hon, 
Member’s Motion to publish the letter to 
which reference had been made. It was 
only fair to that gentleman—whom he 
(Sir Julian Goldsmid) did not know—to 
say that was not so. What happened 
was this: At several meetings of the 
Railway Commission it was discussed in 
what form the announcement with regard 
to the rates should be made, whether 
in a generai form or a_ special 
form, and it was eventually decided 
that it should be in a special form. 
Many of the Railway Companies had 
had prepared their papers ready for 
publication, and, therefore, it was not 
because of the pressure of the hon. 
Member that the letter of the London 
and North Western was published, but 
because it was thought to be right 
that the intentions of the company 
should be made known as soon as possible. 
It might be thought that these intentions 
were not published soon enough. In the 
ease of the Brighton Railway Company 
the information was divulged in the 
middle of January. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. A. J. Munpe.ra, 
Sheffield, Brightside) : February. 

*Sirn JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
first notice had been published in the 
middle of January and another notice 
was published in the middle of February. 
He had been a party to the preparation 
of those notices, and he therefore spoke 
with authority on the matter. He 
thought the other Railway Companies had 
made a mistake in not publishing notice 
of their intentions as soon as possible, 
but it was obvious that the companies 
had not meant to maintain these maxi- 
mum rates, because 20 railway managers 
had been occupied day and night in revis- 
ingthese rates. He said, therefore, that if 
reasonable time had been allowed to the 
railway managers,all the rates complained 
of would have been subjected to careful 
revision. Inthe particular case of the 
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Brighton Railway Company, he believed 
their book would be ready on the 17th 
of this month, and he eould assure the 
House that the labour thrown upon the 
small number of railway servants com- 
petent for this work had been very great 
indeed. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Islington (Sir Albert Rollit) had 
talked about the Railway Companies in- 
tending to maintain the increase in the 
rates amounting to 15, 20, and 30 per 
cent., but there really was no intention 
on the part of the companies to maintain 
such increase. He trusted, therefore, 
that the fears of any trader which might 
have been raised by that statement would 
be abated when he knew that the over- 
charge would be returned when the 
revision of the rates was completed. 
His hon. Friend had also contended that 
the Board of Trade should fix not only 
the maximum rates, but the rates them- 
selves. How far would that principle be 
applied ? He was afraid that on this prin- 
ciple they would soon go back to what had 
been tried and found wanting when the 
prices of many commodities were fixed by 
Actof Parliament. It was better that the 
railway management should be left to the 
companies themselves, as was decided by 
the House of Commons years ago in the 
time of Mr. Disraeli. If the House be- 
lieved, as he asked them to believe, that it 
was the intention of all Railway Com- 
panies to meet all the reasonable demands 
of traders, he thought they would come 
to the conclusion that there was no reason 
for passing this Resolution. So far as 
the Brighton Railway Company was 
concerned, they had reduced the rates 
for vegetable produce even below the 
amount they stoed at in former times, 
and so much so that several growers of 
vegetables in their districts intended 
greatly to increase their production. He 
mentioned that to show that the lowering 
of rates was even most beneficial to both 
sides. He ventured to say, without any 
authority from the Railway Companies, 
but simply from the knowledge he pos- 
sessed on the subject, that this proposal 
to appoint arbitrators to settle the 
250,000,000 of rates was perfectly absurd 
and impossible. It was far better to 
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allow these arrangements to be made 

under the pressure of public opinion, 

and under the natural desire of all Railway 

Companies to stand on good terms with 
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their customers. He knew that con- 
siderable pressure had been brought to 
bear in this matter on the President of 
the Board of Trade; he knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman took a deep 
interest in all that was under his control; 
and he believed, also, that the legitimate 
desires of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the railway rates would be met 
as far as possible by the Railway Com- 
panies. 

*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, that as the Repre- 
sentative of a large agricultural district, 
he wished to touch upon a few points 
that had not been dealt with in the 
course of the Debate. Agriculture had 
been altogether left out in the cold in 
the remarks of hon. Gentlemen. The 
hon. Baronet who had just spoken had 
urged upon them to leave this matter to 
the Railway Companies. That was very 
much like giving advice to the lamb to 
leave it to the wolf whether it should eat 
it up or not. This fresh attack on 
agriculture by the Railway Companies 
had been made at a most unfortunate 
moment. Agriculture was at its last 
gasp, and the Railway Companies had 
now got it by the throat and were 
determined apparently to shake the little 
life that was left out of it. Few people 
who were not connected with agriculture 
could realise the importance of this 
question to the small farmers. The 
farmer was a very patient person—he 
had been long-suffering in the past, 
especially in this matter of railway rates 
—but there must be an end to even his 
patience, and his powers of endurance. 
in the district he represented the Great 
Western Railway Company exercised 
something like an omnipotent monopoly ; 
and some of the rates which that com- 
pany charged were such as to make it 
absolutely impossible for the farmer to 
carry on his business. With regard to 
milk, the Midland, Great Northern, and 
the London and North-Western Com- 
panies had retained the old rates of ld. 
per gallon up to 100 miles, making no 
charge for the carriage of empties. The 
Great Western charges Ijd. for the 
same distance, and charges also for 
empties. The company relieved the milk 
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eontractors of London of the cost of the 
drriage for empties, and charged it on 
the farmer, the ver last man who 
could stand any further burdés being 
placed on him. The hon. Member for 
South Islington (Sir Albert Rollit) had 
stated that the additional tax upon the 
iiowiig of garden produce in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, owitig to these rail- 
way rates, amounted to 30 per cent. 
Would the House believe that the rates 
fer garderi produce from Evesham to 
Manchester tldd gene up from 15s. 10d. to 
23s. 4d.? Evesham was ftli¢ entre of a 
large market gardening industry ; it had 
ften been called the Garden of England. 
lis gardeti fireduee went to Manchester 
and to other large towils; 4nd the effect of 
the rates of the Great Western Cempany 
was that an additional tax of no less that 
£3 per acre was placed on every yard of 
land these farmers cultivated. Was that 
cHudition of things to be tolerated, and 
were they to trust fhéth®eltes to the 
Railway Companies who had litijiosed 
these rates as suggested by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Julian Goldsmid)? He 
thought it was absolutely impossible to 
®xpect the farmers to stand the conduct 
of the Railway Companies itiuch longer. 
If these rates were to continue—and so 
faras he could see in the case of the 
Great Western Company, they had 
absolutely no guarantee that the rates 
would not be continued—the last death 
blow would have been given to agrieul- 
ture in the distriet which he represented, 
He deprecated altogether that this dis- 
Plission shotild asstinie anvehing of an 
academic formi; thet did not watt the 
history of rates, they waiited remedies 
sharp, short, and decisive; which would 
relieve the fariwer® froin the terrible 
imporltion whieh had been put upon him 
by the Railway Companies ; and unless 
that impo-ition was removed from his 
shoulders, he must be absolutely and 
tutirely ruined. It was in that belief 
that he humbly asked the House to 
support unanimously the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Islincton. 

*Mr. D. R. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mr. Speaker, I desire only to 
aceupy the time of the House for a very 
brief period. I certainly feel, speaking 
as a Director of one of the great railways, 
very much as my hon, Friend the Mem- 
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ber for South St. Pancras (Sir Julian 
Goldsmid) felt, as ene standing in rather 
a difficult position on the present occasion. 
I am sure, however, that the House 
will on that account all the more 
hear pxitiently the few observations I 
have to nidke. Now, Sir, there is 
no doubt that the discussion of 
a matter which is really a question, 
or ought to be a question, of com- 
ni¢rcial arrangement between the com- 
panies and their customers, has been, 
by the prevailing excitement of the last 
few weeks, worked up into a form which 
was truly described by my hon. Friend 
whe moved this Resolution as a crusade 
against the Railway Companies. Many 
hard things have been said. I cannot 
resent the hard sayings of my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, and who 
has Introduced himself so favourably to 
the notice of the House by his first 
appearance as a debater. He struck 
very vigorously against the Railway 
Companies. I will not use one word of 
‘éctimination or of discourtesy with 
respect to the President of the Board 
of Trade 6f to those permanent 
officials of that Department, for both 
the Railway Compaties and the public 


liave entire confidence in their im- 
partialit¥. Further, I feel, in the 
present unforttiate condition of trade 


and agriculture, it is but natural that 
those who imagine tliemselves to be 
pressed hardly by the actiot of the Rail- 
way Companies should feel very keenly 
and bitterly any burden which they think 
is unnecessarily placed on them. But 
sueh feelings have arisen mainly from a 
misapprehension of the action of the 
Railway Companies ; certainly there has 
been an entire misapprehension of theirin- 
tentions. But I shall not go into that matter 
at length, because the announcement made 
hy the President of the Board of Trade 
during Question time has put an entirely 
new complexion on this controversy, 
and has to a great extent deprived the 
Motion before the House of its pressing 
importance. The President of the 
Board of Trade stated to-day at 
Question time that it was his inten- 
tion to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose, I understood, of inquiring into 
the working and results of the revisions 
of rates which have taken place, and 
inquiring whether any further steps 
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might be necessary. I can only say, 
speaking for the railway with which 
I am connected—the London and North 
Western—and I believe for all the 
great Railway Companies, we shall 
welcome that inquiry most heartily, and 
we are confident that it will have the effect 
of relieving us from a great deal of mis- 
apprehension which at present prevails 
upon this important subject. It also, to 
a certain extent, knocks the bottom out 
of the operative part of the Resolution 
which has been proposed. I do not 
know whether it will be pressed by 
my hon. Friend who introduced it, 
because I do not suppose the House of 
Commons is going to declare that the 
Railway Companies have been guilty of 
all the enormities which he charged them 
with, and proceed, further, to decide what 
legislation shall be taken in order to 
deprive them of the authority and power 
they have now of fixing their own rates. 
I do not think they will seriously urge 
that proposition in face of the inquiry 
that is to take place for the purpose of 
investigating these very charges, and of 
considering, I understand, what kind of 
legislation, if any, should follow. You 
have heard of hanging a man before he 
is tried; but to hang a man, and then, at 
a considerable distance of time after this 
operation, announce that you are going 
to institute a trial into his ease, would 
be one of the most extraordinary pro- 
positions for this Assembly to adopt. 
The position of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company is stated in 
the letter which was published a few 
days ago by The Times, signed by 
Mr. Cawkwell, our Deputy Chairman. 
I wish to say a word or two following 
up what has been said by the Member 
for South St. Pancras. I regret that 
that letter was not sooner published. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Why was it not ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I was myself in 
favour of publishing it, but I do not 
want to go into that. All I say is, that 
the policy embodied in that letter was 
the policy which had been resolved upon 
long before, but its publication was 
delayed for various reasons which I did 


not myself assent to. The case made by 
Mr. D. R. Plunket 
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that letter is this: that in the vast 
majority of the cases in which exception 
is taken to the rates as they are now or 
have been, that exception is taken under 
a misapprehension ; that it was for want 
of time that those rates which are most 
complained of were not then or have not 
since been set up in the position which 
they are intended permanently to oceupy. 
Whether it was wise or not to adopt the 
course the great companies lave done of 
starting their new rates upon the maxi- 
mum instead of building up from the old 
rates I will not now discuss. But, as is 
well-known, all the great companies have 
pledged themselves in every case where 
the rate is revised to date back the 
revision of that rate to the Ist January, 
I desire to say a few words on a letter 
which has this day been sent to the 
Board of Trade, which will explain the 
views the London and North-Western 
Railway Company take upon one matter 
in which they happen to differ—as also 
does the Great Western—from the other 
great companies. As that letter will 
probably be published to-morrow, I should 
like at the same time that the explana- 
tion of our conduct should go forth and 
the grounds on which we acted sheuld 
be stated. The letter says— 

“Tt is understood that some of the companies, 
with a view of establishing a general principle 
of revision, have suggested that in no case should 
a rate be raised so as to excee:l by more than 5 
per cent. the corresponding rate prevailing in 
1892. The North-Western Company, while 
concurring in any arrangement which would 
conduce to a fair and moderate course of dealing 
between the company and their customers, 
think that to lay down a hard-and-fast line 
would be neither practicable nor desirable in all 
cases. In some cases, where goods are of high 
value, such as £50 or £100 a ton, in addition to 
the rate of Id. or 14d. per hundredweight would, 
while amounting to a higher percentage, really 
not affect the cost of the article or provoke any 
opposition from the trader, while other tratlic 
could not reasonably bear any increase even to 
the moderate extent named. Another objection 
is that such a suggestion would go far to nullify 
in many cases the uniformity and simplicity 
gained by the codification of the maximum 
powers of the company which has been the 
result of the prolonged latours of Parliament 
and the Board of Trade upon the subject, and 
the introduction of another standard would, in 
addition to, if not in substitution for, a reference 
to a few Acts of Parliament, involve individual 
reference to the many millions of actual rates 
existing in 1892, access to the records of which 
would, to the public, be difficult, if not 
-mpossible.” 

i 
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Now let me say one word on the charge 
of bad faith so often alleged against the 
various companies, It is said that 
whereas they pledged themselves there 
would the 
point of fact many of the rates have 
been raised, it is said that a pledge was 
given that there should be no raising 
Well, if any such pledge 


be no raising of rates, in 


of the rates, 
was given, it must have been given in 
the sense that the whole result of the 
revision would not end in a raising of 
the rates, because at every period of the 
transactions between the companies and 
the public, before the Committee and 
before the Commission, again and again 
did they claim the right, in certain cases 
where it would be fair, to raise the rates, 
though not, of course, those which were to 
be lowered by force of Act of Parliament. 
On the other hand, the Board of Trade 
always seem to have contended that 
that must not be done upon any great 
seale, but that it might be done to a 
certain extent was certainly conceded. 
To this I will read one short 
paragraph from the Report of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Courtenay 
Boyle. On page 69 of that Report they 


show 


sav— 
“In determining the figures in the Schedule 
we have had regard to the highness of the 
present non-competitive rates, and, on the other 
hand, to the fact that the companies will pro- 
bably have to rely more on increase in traffic 
than on the raising of their non-competitive 
rates to reconp themselves from any loss they 
may sustain by deprivation of the right tocharge 
specially high rates, as are now in some ine. 
stances in force.” 
From this it is evident that increase 
in traffic was not the only way which 
was contemplated of recoupment. It 
was intended in certain cases that a 
raising of other rates might be permitted, 
though not to any far-reaching extent, 
and that was the view, I know, which 
was accepted at that time by the great 
Railway Companies. Now, one word 
more. It has been hinted here this after- 


noon that after all there have been no 
great remissions, no great reductions 


made by the Railway Companies in the 
previously existing rates. It is con- 
tended that it has been altogether a one- 
sided endeavour on the part of the 
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Railway Companies to raise the rates 
wherever they could, Unfortunately, at 
this moment I have not got by me the 
figures on this subject from my own 
I have here the figures 

sent the other day 

Western Railway to 
the Board of ‘Trade. The officers 
of that company tell me that these 
figures only give a partial statement and 
illustration of the reductions made, but 
they say they have submitted to the 

President of the Board of Trade 33,000 
specimen cases of the reduction of rates 
from 24 stations only, and that they 
have, since January last, arranged 
872,864 exceptional rates, all far below 
the maximum charges which they are 
by law allowed to make, [Mr. Mvuy- 
DELLA was understood to ask if they were 
below the charges of last year.] I under- 
stand that a great many of them are. 
There seems to be some misapprehension 
also as to what the loss to the great Rail- 
way Companies would really be if all 
the reductions following upon the Act 
of 1888 were to be enforced, and there 
was to no recoupment by raising 
other rates. I can state confidently that 
as regards the London and North Western 
the net loss would not fall short of from 
£80,000 to £100,000 a year, and the 
Great Western authorise me to state that 
in their case the less would be as great, 
if not greater. 

*Mr. DODD Maldon) 
that the Members representing agricul- 
tural had their drawers 
full of complaints from agriculturists in 
He recognised that it was 


railway, but 
which were 
by the Great 


he 


(Essex, said 


constituencies 


this matter. 
because agriculture was in a depressed 
that 


them, 


loudest complaints 
but 


condition the 


came from complaints also 


came from commercial men. That there 
had been a large and important increase 
by the Railway 
There 


in the charges mad 
Companies was beyond dispute. 
had been no misapprehension as to the 
figures—the bills sent in by the Railway 
Companies had been forwarded to Mem- 
bers by their constituents—but the Rail- 
way Companies were under a misappre- 
hension when they thought the traders 
would bear the rates they put on. He 
would not weary the Ilouse with details, 
but would take one case—and that by no 
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means the worst—out of the large num- 
ber that had been sent to him. We had 
a letter from a man whe said he was 
dealing in pigs, the only thing any 
money could be made out of by farmers 
in these times. He stated that prior to 
the Ist January, 1893, he sent 10 pigs 
from Ely to Stratford aud London for 
10s., but the present rate was 22s. for five 
pigs. ‘The writer wound up a practical, if 
not altogether grammatical letter,bysaying 
he “had now discontinued sending pigs 
to London, though they were now in nice 
condition.” The same state of things 
occurred in almost every branch of agri- 
culture, It was said that as the Railway 
‘Companies were about to meet the traders 
in a conciliatory way this Motion was 
unnecessary. He was sorry to say that 
from the letter of his friend, Sir Henry 
Oakley, he was not satisfied that the com- 
panies were going to meet the traders in 
this conciliatory way, for Sir Henry 
wrote that the companies were unable to 
accept without qualification the sugges- 
tions of the President of the Board of 
Trade. Hesubmitted that the facts were 
sufficiently well-known to the House 
withoutany further Committee or Inquiry ; 
and that when there was a dispute as to 
whether a rate was reasonable or not, it 
must be settled by some tribunal. They 
were all agreed shat the Railway Com- 
missioners were an impossible tribunal, 
but he suggested that they had in the 
Board of Trade a cheap and simple Body 
which would be able to act as arbitrators 
between the public and the Railway 
Companies when there was a dispute, and 
to settle what was a reasonable rate. They 
had recently hadan Arbitration Act which 
provided a simple mode of enforcing 
awards when there was a dispute between 
private people. When the arbitrator 
made his award that award was enforced 
by the ordinary Couris just as if it was 
un order of the ordinary Courts, and he 
suzgested that when the Board of Trade 
had made an Order deciding whether a 
rate was reasonable or unreasonable it 
should also be enforced by the ordinary 
Courts. This would be a simple and ex- 
peditious mode of dealing with the 
matter. They asked that this Motion 
should be adopted by the House so that 
the Board of Trade might deal directly, 
speedily, and cheaply with disputes 


Mr. Dodd 
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between tradera and the Railway Com. 
panies, 


Mr. MUNPELLA : [ am very sorry 
to statd between the House and many 
hon. Members who wish to discuss. this 
question. We have only three hours for 
the discussion—a very inadeqtateé tine 
certainly—and as iny right hon. Friend 
oppesite (Sir M, Hicks-Beach) will; J 
am sure, desire to follow me, I shail, 
therefore, detain the Howse but a very 
short time in order that I may not do 
him injustice. We need not go into the 
history of the questiot The Aét af 
1888 and the work Which was done by 
the Commission and the Joint Committee 
under that Act was of an_ excellent 
character, and was of the highest im- 
portance for the future dealing with this 
question. It is impossible to over: 
estimate the skill and ability broight to 
bear by the Commissioners in the work 
they did in the reVision and classification 
of the railWay rates of this country. It 
was not a light task to get rid of more 
than 1,000 Acts of Parliament, all 
contradicting each other in the con- 
clusions they arrived at, and to redtité 
the whole of the railway rates in this 
country into a Code in 35 Acts of Par- 
liament. It is to be regretted that the 
Railway Companies, when called upon to 
publish their rate books, should have 
come to the resolution practically to claim 
the maximum charges. It is an unpre- 
cedented thing. I know that in doing so 
they claim to be within their rights ; tech- 
nically they are within their legal rights, 
but they have inflicted an amount of 
hardship and discouragement upon. the 
traders of this country that I think they 
are now becoming fully alive to. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
whom we are always glad to hear, made 
the very best case he could on behalf of 
the Railway Companies, and the hon. 
Baronet who has also spoken for the 
Railway Companies stated that the com- 
panies anticipated a storm, that they 
bowed to it, and that it passed over their 
heads. I could have wished that my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Plunket) before 
he sat down would have announced that 
the London and North-Western was as 
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willing to be as liberal, even now, in its 
dealing with this question as many other 
Railway Companies had been. He has said 
that the London and North-Western and 
the Great Western were not willing to 
limit their inereases, where increases 
were possible, within the limit of 5 per 
cent. But other great companies 
are willing to do so, and why should 
not the London and North-Western and 
the Great Western? The right hon 
Gentleman spoke of the vast number of 
reductions made by the Great Western. 
But reductions of what? Reductions 
from the charges that were fixed in the 
rate books on the Ist January ? And if 
they are those revised charges of to-day, 
are they as low as the charges of last 
year? Are they not very much higher 
than the charges of last year; and if they 
are, is it keeping faith with the publie ? 
Now, the understanding before the Com- 
mission was that there was to be no 
general raising of rates, and many traders 
and Trades Organisations withdrew all 
opposition from before the Commission 
and the Committee on the understanding 
given by the Railway Companies that 
their rates would not be touched. One 
Association—the Agricultural Traders 
Association, I  believe—opposed the 
Railway Companies. The Railway 
Companies placated them, and said,“* We 
are not going to interfere with you ;” and 
on the understanding that their rates 
would not be raised, they withdrew their 
opposition. Now, however, they find 
that, after they have had their rates re- 
vised, they are subjected to an increased 
taxation of 6°61 per cent. by the Great 
Western and 8°33 by the London and 
North-Western. There is, therefore, 
some ground for some of the hard words 
that have been used in this controversy. 
My right hon. Friend spoke of the 
agitation having been worked up, and he 
said that nearly the whole of it was due 
to misapprehension. There is no doubt 
that some part of it is due to misap- 
prehension, but on the whole it has not 


been a worked-up agitation. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was inside the 


Board of Trade for one day he would no 
longer believe that this was a manu- 
factured agitation. We are inundated 
with complaints. And who are the 
complainants ? Why, nearly all the 
Local Authorities of the Kingdom. 
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There have been great meetings of mer- 
chants in all the great centres, such as 
Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, &c., 
and these meetings of merchants and 
traders call upon us to come to their as- 
sistance and point out to us the mischief 
that would accrue to trade from the 
present state of things. It is the duty 
of the Board of Trade, of course, to do 
what it can to relieve traders from hard- 
ship, it was never intended, never antici- 
pated, that they would be subjected to. 
Hon. Members have spoken of bow cer- 
tain traders will be affected by these 
rates. 1 have been told that in one trade 
alone—the grocers—if these rates are 
maintained, it would amount to something 
like a new impost of £500,000 a year. 
But I was never more interested and im- 
pressed than I was by a deputation re- 
presenting market gardeners and small 
cultivators and hot-house cultivators 
from Essex, Bedfordshire, and various 
counties which waited upon me last 
Wednesday. Nothing is more satis- 
factory than the remarkable development 
which is going on—development of a 
must desirable kind—in this country, and 
the increase in the amount of land which 
is being brought into cultivation for 
vegetable produce and market gardening. 
There is nothing more striking than the 
amount of labour these businesses employ. 
One of the deputation said that he culti- 
vated 500 acres of land, and paid £4,000 
a year in labour; another said that he 
cultivated 90 acres and paid £1,000 a 
year in labour ; another said he cultivated 
120 acres and paid £3,800 a year in 
labour ; and another said he cultivated six 
acres, mostly under glass, and he paid 
£1,000 a year in labour. And these 
men came to me in a state of thorough 
discouragment, not knowing what would 
eventually become of their trade owing 
to the enormous rates and the competi- 
tion of foreign producers. ‘The members 
of the deputation were affected very 
largely in respect of the increased cost 
of manure and every kind of fertiliser, 
and they complained of ‘the increased 
charges. It is no use, therefore, thinking 
that this agitation is a fictitious one; it 
is a real and substantial impost upon 
industry and agriculture, but especially 
upon the small trades of the country. 
The House will hardly believe the 
immense burden and strain this agitation 
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has been on the Board of Trade since 
2nd January. It has taxed the energies 
of every man in the Railway Department, 
and others have been brought in to assist 
the staff of that Department in discharg- 
ing the duties cast upon it by the agita- 
tion, and, for my own part, nobody will 
be more glad than I to be rid of it. Now, 
I want to ask the House to let us deal 
with this question in a thoroughly prac- 
tical spirit. I have been putting pres- 
sure upon the Railway Companies, and I 
have put as strongly in writing as I could 
what I was quite sure would be the in- 
evitable result of a persistence in this 
policy on the part of the Railway Com- 
panies; and that if they did not reduce 
the rates, it would not be the Board of 
Trade that they would eventually have 
to deal with, but the House of Commons. 
I am glad to say I have had some indica- 
tion that the Railway Companies are not 
quite so much banded together as they 
were a week ago. I have received 
letters from different companies—the 
London and Brighton, the Midland, the 
London and South Western, the Great 
Northern, the London and North Wes- 
tern, the Great Eastern, the North 
Eastern, and the Great Western. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
Any from Ireland ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : No; none from 
Ireland yet; but we will deal with all 
railways on the same footing, I hope. 
[The right hon. Gentleman here read a 
letter he had received this day from the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company, which stated that strenuous 
efforts were being made to remove any 
cause of dissatisfaction. The Directors 
were fully determined that no action on 
their part should injuriously affect the 
public, and they had given instructions 
to their officers with regard to rates which 
were to remain at the figures in operation 
at the end of 1892, and as a general rule 
applicable to goods traffic, no increase 
should, unless in exceptional cireum- 
stances, exceed 5 per cent. on the old 
rate. The rates which had hitherto 
been below the ordinary level had beea 
increased in order to recoup the company 
for losses.] Every one of these letters 
pledges the companies, except the Great 
Mr. Mundella 
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Western and the London and North 
Western, that if they do in any case 
recoup themselves to any extent it shall 
never exceed 5 per cent. ; and that what- 
ever rebate is made, it shall date back to 
Ist January this year. Well, this is a 
very considerable concession which has 
been made by the Railway Companies, 
and some of them claim that it will not 
bring them back to the rates of last year, 
but that they will be considerable losers 
thereby. And now I will ask my hon, 
Friend the Member for Islington not to 
withdraw his Motion, because with this 
part of it I agree— 

“Tc call attention to the subject of railway 
an:l canal rates and charges and the conditions 
of traflic ; and to move that, in the opinion of 
this House, the revised railway rates, charges, 
and conditions of traftic are most prejudicial to 
the industries and agricuitural and commercial 
interests of the Country, and this House urges 
upon the Government the necessity of dealing 
promptly and effectively with the subject.” 

I accept that part of the Resolution, and 
I hope the House will pass that portion 
of it unanimously. But the hon, Gentle- 
man himself said that we must proceed 
safely and cautiously on this question. 
If we were to pass the whole of the Reso- 
lution to-night, what would be the effect ? 
The effeet would be that the companies 
would not proceed with their reductions ; 
the whole matter would be thrown upon 
the Government the whole question of the 
reduction of rates would have to wait 
until such time as we could set up a new 
tribunal, and what the traders have a 
right to expect would be postponed inde- 
finitely. We accept the Resolution of 
the hon. Gentleman up to that point; but 
the Railway Companies demand time to 
make their reductions, and I must say 
they have some claim in that respect. 
The House should not be ungenerous or 
vindictive. Let us give them the time 
they ask for to revise their rates, and 
then when we have seen the revision we 
can investigate the result, and, if neces- 
sary, proceed to deal more effectually 
with the whole question of railway rates. 
There is another reasen why I ask this. 
Reference has been made by several 
speakers to the Railway Commission. 
The Railway Commission is probably 
the most expensive Court that was ever 
set up in this country. When traders 
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go into that Court they have to meet 
the combined Railway Companies with 
unlimited purses, and assisted as they 
are by the ablest counsel. Now, I think 
the time has come when we ought to 
consider whether we cannot re-conatitute 
that tribunal, or make it more effective. 

I do appeal to my hon. Friend to let 
the House show a united front on this 
question by passing unanimously that 
part of the Resolution I have accepted. 
I de not think that any Member of this 
House charges the Department over 
which I have the honour to preside with 
any neglect of duty in this matter; and 
although we have not compulsory powers, 
if we are backed by a united House of 
Commons, the Railway Companies will 
not be too strong for us, whatever their 
policy may be. 

*Sin M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I entirely agree with the observa- 
tions with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man commenced his speech—that it is a 
misfortune, not only to the House but to 
the country, that this Debate has been 
curtailed within the limits of three hours. 
No subject can be of greater importance, 
no subject can more urgently require dis- 
cussion. And I am convineed that if we 
had hada full evening for the Debate, 
such a voice would have gone out from 
all sides of the House of something more 
than discontent with what has been done 
by the great Railway Companies of this 
Kingdom as at rate to convince 
them that they cannot safely abuse the 
powers given them by Parliament. The 
right hon.Gentleman has been good enough 
to say that he desired to leave some time 
for me to address the House. I certainly 
do not complain of the time he has taken 
for I do not wish 


any 


up by his observations, 
to criticise anything he has said. What 
is the state of affairs before We 
have heard the case of the Railway Com- 
panies presented by two highly-skilled 
advocates—my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Dublin University and the 
hon. Member for South St. Paneras. 
They practically admitted the ease of 
the hon. Member for Islington. They 
admitted that in the exercise of the 
powers which the Railway Companies 


us ? 


possess under recent legislation they 
VOL. IX. [rourrtn series. ] 
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had made a very serious mistake. The 
question that we are asked to-night 
to decide is what this House is to do. 
That appears to me to be a matter of 
very grave difficulty, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has been right in 
his view that we ought to content our- 
selves on this occasion with an affirma- 
tion of the mischief which has been done, 
and with distinctly throwing upon Her 


Majesty’s Government the responsi- 
bility for promptly and_ effectively 
dealing with the matter, instead of 


attempting to indicate the precise 
manner in which it should be dealt with. 
Let me for a moment refer to the pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Islington. What it amounts to is this: 
a reversal of the whole policy of Parlia- 
ment in past years with reference to 
railway rates. The policy of Parliament 
in past years, from the very commence- 
ment of railw ay legislation, has been to fix 
maximum rates within which the Rail- 
way Companies might work by volun- 
tarily dealing with traders, and not to fix 
the actual rates to be charged upon the 
railways. Under that system the whole 
of our great internal trade and commerce 
has grown up—especially through the 
special rates, settled, as hon. Members 
know, purely by voluntary arrangement 
between the two parties. What the Rail- 
way Companies have now done is this: 
The “y were compelled by Parliament to 
lower a certain number of their class 
rates ; they have done so; they have 
raised others of their class rates, but they 

have abolished a very large proportion 
indeed of their special rates. I do not wish 
to apply a strong e pithet to the able men 
who control our railways; but if I was 
talking about anybody elec, I should say 


that no more foolish policy could 
he conceived than that adopted by 
the Railway Companies. Why they 


could not content themselves w ith raising 
some of the class rates, which they could 
done, while they lowered others, 
retaining the special rates as 
were, to be revised, if revision 
necessary, at their leisure, I have 

been able to understand. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Islington 
proposes to give compulsory powers in 
some way or another to the Board of 
Trade, or an official appointed by the 
Board of Trade, to decide what shall be 
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the actual rates charged by the Railway 
Companies within their maximum powers. 
That is, as I have ventured to state to 
the House, an entire reversal of the 
policy which Parliament has hitherto 
pursued. It may be necessary ; but, if 
so, it ought only to be adopted by the 
House after complete and exhaustive 
inquiry, and this House cannot be too 
careful in selecting the tribunal which 
shall be entrusted with such great issues, 
involving as they do millions of pounds— 
issues of the greatest importance not only 
to railway shareholders, but to the trade 
and commerce of this country. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken a 
wise and prudent course in accepting the 
first half of the Resolution as a declara- 
tion by the House of its view of what 
has passed, and as making it binding 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to deal 
promptly and effectively with the subject. 
I think he has also been wise in his pro- 
posal to appoint a Committee, which, I 
hope, will endeavour, in a business-like 
and practical spirit, to find some solu- 
tion of a difficulty which has vexed and 
troubled trade throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 

Mr. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) 
said, he would trouble the House only for 
a moment in consequence of an observa- 
tion which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity. The right hon. Geutleman 
stated that the Committee which was 
proposed would be a Committee to 
inquire into the results of the revision of 
maximum rates. He himself understood 
no such thing, and would be no party to 
any such inquiry. They had sufficient 
knowledge of the subject, and that 
portion of the Resolution which the Go- 
vernment had accepted pronounced a 
definitive judgment on that subject. As 
he understood, the only question which 
was to be referred to the Committee was 
the question which had been put by the 
late President of the Board of Trade, i.e., 
the question of the remedy for the evil, 
which the Government acknowledged 
and which the first part of the Resolution 
declared. Upon that understanding he 


would earnestly recommend his hon. 
Friend to be content with the result of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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the discussion, and to accept the offer 
which had been made by the Government, 

CotoneEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, he only wished to point out that 
Ireland had been very much neglected in 
this Debate, and he was very sorry to 
find that while the English Railway 
Companies were making overtures to the 
President of the Board of Trade, none of 
the Irish companies had done so. He 
quite agreed with the President of the 
Board of Trade that where there was a 
grievance they ought to leave the matter 
to him. He hoped the Motion would 
be withdrawn, and he also hoped that 
when the right hon. Gentleman came to 
regulate the matter he would not forget 
Ireland. 


Mr. J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) said, there were two classes 
of persons who had been interested in 
this discussion—the railway shareholders 
and the traders; but he regretted that 
there was not in the House a Representa- 
tive directly connected with the workmen 
on the railways, because, after all, their 
interest was closely connected with the 
question of the fixing of rates. The 
important measure before the House for 
the shortening of the hours of railway 
servants, which he thought would be a 
most excellent thing to accomplish, would, 
to a large extent, affect the cost of the 
railways, and he hoped it would not be 
long before they had in this House a 
Representative of the railway workers. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he only wished to detain the 
House for a moment in support of what 
the hon. Member for Galway had stated. 
He had that day received a telegram 
from the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the 
Chambers of Commerce of Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Cork, and Armagh, and the Mayor 
of Derry, asking him io bring before 
the House the fact that they deeply 
felt the injury to the trade of Ireland 
caused by the inerease of rates, and he 
earnestly pressed upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the great grievances of Ire- 
land in this respect which all parties 
suffered from. 


Mr. P. STANHOPE (Burnley) said, 


having had the advantage of following 
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this question for some years in this 
House, he might be permitted to say 
that both the late President of the 
Board of Trade and the present one 
had spoken in terms of so much satis- 
faction of the legislation of the late Parlia- 
ment that he confessed he was rather 
amused to find them so sympathetic with 
the Motion by the House. While he 
accepted the unanimous verdict of the 
House, he must reserve his opinion and 
his complete liberty of action, and he 
hoped hon. Members would do the same, 
and not give away the case of the traders 
in consequence of the action of the Board 
of Trade. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH : May I say 
one word on the observations of the hon. 
Member in explanation ? I have never 
at any time said that the Act of 1888 
was intended to reduce the actual rates. 
What I have said was exactly what 
the right hon. Gentleman said to-night— 
namely, that it was intended to simplify 
the law, and enable traders easily to dis- 
cover the maximum rates that could be 
charged. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether the Railway Companies would be 
entitled to appear by counsel before the 
Committee, or whether it would be an 
ordinary Select Committee, who would 
take evidence in the usual way ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Counsel will not 


appear before the Committee. 


Sirk ALBERT ROLLIT: The 
Debate has served a useful purpose ; and 
after the statements from the twe Front 
Benches and the promise of a Committee 
after Easter, I think I ought to be 
satisfied. 


Question put, and negatived, 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


To add after the word “ That,” in the Main 
Question, the words “in the opinion of this 
House, the revised railway rates, charges, and 
conditions of traffic are most prejudicial to the 
industries and agricultural and commercial in- 
terests of the Country, and this House urges 
npon the Government the necessity of dealing 
promptly and effectively with the subject.” 


Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the revised railway rates, charges, and con- 
ditions of traffic are most prejudicial to the 
industries and agricultural and commercial 
interests of the Country, and this House urges 
upon the Government the necessity of dealing 
promptly and effectively with the subject. 

SurrLy—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


CHOLERA HOSPITAL (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 245.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Objection taken. 


Cotonet NOLAN : I want to intro- 
duce some Amendments in Committee. 
I really hope the hon. Member will 


withdraw the objection. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : 
right bon. Gentleman will 


enougli to tell us what the Bill is. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Bill proposes 


to make certain changes, but its powers 


Perhaps the 


good 


be 


only extend over one year. 
Objection withdrawn. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Monday next. 


CRUELTY TO 
134.) 


OF 
BILL.—(CNo. 


PREVENTION 
CHILDREN 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. J. A. Picton.) 


Objection taken. 


Mr. PICTON: The Bill contains no 
new principle, and I hope the hon, Mem- 
ber will not press his objection, 


Objection withdrawn. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I hope the House’ (3) Midland and Great Northern 


will give a Second Reading to this Bill. Railway Companies (Eastern and 

There are a number of provisions, but I) _, Midlands Railway ) Bill P 

Giick the House cenualie tleae. aie [in pursuance of Standing Order 1584); 

i aitiaaad es | Referred to the Committees on the Bills, 
8 principle. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
next. | That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
| * An Act to generalise and amend certain 

statutory provisions for the protection of 
(PUBLIC AUTHORITIES) BILL. | persons acting In the execution of statu- 
On Moti € Mr. Dokl. Bill it tory and other public duties.” [Public 
nm Motion of Mr. Dodd, Bill to amend the ” sas > H i : 
d rities Protection Bill [Lords], 
Law relating to the hiring and purchase of land | Authorities Protection [ ] 
by Public Authorities in England and Wales | EAST INDIA (CONSUMPTION OF GANJA). 
for Allotments and Small Holdings, ordered to | oxth February 
be brought in by Mr. Dodd. Mr. Arch. and Mr. Return [presented 2st 1 e ruary to 
Price. be printed. [ No. 97. | 
Bill presented, and rea: first time. [ Bill 247.) PRIVATE BILL LEUISLATION (WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE (EXPENSES), 
— 5 ee Return [presented 2nd March] to be 
NAVAL MANCEUVRES. printed. [No. 98.] 

Copy presented,—of Narrative of the 
Partial Mobilisation of the Fleet and the 
Manceuvres of 1892 [by Command] ; to 





ALLOTMENTS AND A&MALL HOLDINGS 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
(METROPOLITAN LESSEES). 
Return [presented 2nd Mareh] to be 


lie upon the Table. Y 
printed. [No. 99.) 
TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES ; 1. aw 
ee niente: capemeinrt asain LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND). 
“OF Grecian —t Diplomatic ani Copy presented,—of Fifty-fifth Annual 


Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, Report for 1892 [by Act] ; to tie upon 
No. 1153 (Lorenzo Marques) [by Com- the Table. . 


mand]; to lie upon the Table. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 


Copy  presented,—of — Forty-fourth 
: ’ “por 4 he ; issioners, with 
Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- Report ls wig Commissione - 
3 vs “ge ‘ Appendix [by Command]; te lie upon 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, the Table 
Nos. 275 (Switzerland), 276 (Italy), and 
277 (United States) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


MiIscELLANEoUS SERIES. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 

Abstract Account presented,—show ing 
the Issues made from the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom in the year 
. , ended 31st March, 1892, for the Public 

Copies presented,—of Reports bv the | 5, “img “9 7s 
B * pres Treins gage ae Funded and Unfunded Debt, Civil List, 
oard of Trade respecting the following &e., with the Report of the Controller 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT. 


Bills and their objects, viz. :— and Auditor General thereon [by Act] ; 
(1) Cork and Fermoy and Waterford to lie upon the Table. 
and Wexford Railway Bill: ‘ : 
‘ m 4 - House adjourned at five minutes after 
(2) Guiseley, Yeadon, and Headingley | Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 


Railway (Abandonment) Bill; | 





Speech indicates: revision by the Member, 
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Flashing Lights 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 6th March 1898, 


The Lord Scarsdale—Took the Oath. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [H. L.]—(No, 8.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee 
Order). 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscnet.): My Lords, there are a 
Amendments proposed by 
Lord Watson to this Bill to which I 
readily assent. The object is merely to 
put the Bill in exactly the same condi- 
tion as that in which it was when it left 
your Lordships’ House last Session, as 
regards its application te Scotland, 


(according to 


number of 


Amendment agreed to, 


House resumed, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this Bill has been passed through 
Standing Committee, and I therefore 
beg to move that the Standing Committee 
be negatived. 


Moved, “That the Standing Com- 
mittee be negatived.” — (The Lord 
Herschell.) 

Motion agreed to. 

The Report of Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next. 

TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS 


BILL—(No. 21.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is a Money Bill, which has 
without Amendments to 


been sent on 


your Lordships’ House, and, on that 
ground, I propose that the Standing 


Committee be negatived. 


Moved, “That the Standing Com- 
mittee be negatived.”—(The Lord 
Herschell.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


VOL. IX. [rourrn serigs.] 


{6 Marcu 1893} 
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REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

EARL OF DROGHEDA, 


THe CHAIRMAN 
MITTEES (The Earl 
moved— 

“That the Petition of Ponsonby William 
Moore Earl of Drogheda in the Peerage of 
Ireland, claiming a right to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland (presented 
on Friday last), be referred to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to consider and report thereupon to the 
House.” 


THE 
COM- 
Morvey) 


OF 
of 


Motion agreed to. 


COINAGE (No. 2) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 14; 
to be printed; and to be read 2® on 
Thursday next.—( The Lord Kensington) 
(No. 28.)” 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 6th March 18938. 


NOTICE OF 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, $.): I beg to give notice that in 
Committee on the Registration of 
Electors (England and Wales) Bill I 
shall move that the qualifying period be 
six months ending the 24th of June each 
vear, 


MOTION. 


QUESTIONS, 


FLASHING -LIGHTS AT SEA, 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the attention of the Board has 
been called to the long period of the 
revolution or flashing of the lights on the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, and 
especially to the recommendation of the 
receut Wreck Inquiry Court into the loss 
of the Anchor Liner Rowmania, as to 
replacing the three minute Burling’s light 
by a quick-flashing light ; and whether 

2X 
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the Government will make representations 
to the Governments of Spain and Portugal 
on the subject ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have received the Report 
of the Court of Inquiry held on the loss 
of the Roumania, and have communicated 
to the Foreign Office the recommendation 
of the Court, with a view ef repre- 
sentations being made to the Portuguese 
Government as to the desirability of 
altering the light on Burling’s Island to a 
quick-flashing light of equal power to the 
present light. 


SAILORS’ INSURANCE. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of ‘Trade whether his 
Department has information respecting 
successful methods of insuring the lives 
of the officers and crews of ships adopted 
by the Peninsular and Oriental and other 
large Shipping Companies in the United 
Kingdom ; and whether it has similar 
information with respect to any European 
Shipping Companies ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a Memorandum embodying such infor- 
mation 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret to say 
that the Board of Trade.have no author- 
itative details of the insurance schemes 
of Shipping Companies, British or 
Foreign, which would be serviceable to the 
House. 

FOREIGN IMPORT TARIFFS, 

Mr. J.W.LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, since the 
issue in 1890 of the Return of the rates 
of import duties levied in European 
countries and the United States upon the 
produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom (Paper No. 376 of 1890), the 
tariffs of several countries—e.g., Germany, 
France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 
Austria-Hungary, have been subjected to 
considerable alterations; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he would be 
prepared to issue a fresh Return, in a 
similar or a more extended form, bringing 
the contents up to date ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is true that 
there have been alterations recently in 
the tariffs of all these countries, and it is 
intended to issue a fresh tariff Return in 


Mr. Leng 
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continuation of No. 376 of 1890 as soon 
as practicable ; but it must be remembered 
that the changes in Foreign and Colonial 
Tariffs are now published in considerable 
detail in the monthly numbers of the 
Board of Trade Journal, and copies of 
the full tariffs as translated by the Inter- 
national Tariffs Bureau Union are also 
supplied to all the Chambers of 
Commerce. 


THE DRESDEN SANITARY CONFERENCE, 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the "’nder Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty's 
Government propose to take part in the 
forthcoming Sanitary Conference at 
Dresden ; at what date the Conference 
is expected to assemble ; and who will 
be the Representatives of Her Majesty's 
Government upon it ? 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN. AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Her Majesty's Government have 
consented to take part in the Conference 
referred to, which it is expected will 
meet on the I1lth instant. The British 
Representatives will be Mr. Strachey, 
Her Majesty’s Minister Resident at 
Dresden, and Dr. Thorne, the Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board, 
assisted by Mr. Farnall of the Foreign 
Oftice. : 


FAIR RENTS IN COUNTY ARMAGH. 

Mr. EDWARD MHUGH (Armagh, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Sub-Commissioners 
visited the farm of Mary Hawthorne, 
Cavankill, County Armagh, on 6th March, 
1891, for the purpose of inspecting the 
land with the view of valuing it fora 
fair rent; and that, owing to the day 
being rainy, they informed the tenant, 








rather than let the map get wet, they 
would call again ; and that it is now two 
years and they have not returned nor has 
a judicial rent been yet fixed ; whether, 
seeing the delay has been caused by the 
Sub-Commissioners, he will take steps to 
prevent the execution of a decree for two 
years’ rent till the judicial rent is fixed ; 
and will he see this is done without 
further delay ? 
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Electioneering 


*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): It appears from a Report 
received from the Irish Land Commission 
that the application of Mary Hawthorne 
to have a fair rent fixed was first heard 
in July, 1889, and that the hearing was 
adjourned on her own application. The 
case was subsequently heard in April, 
1891, but was adjourned in consequence 
of the death of the landlord, and of the 
necessity of serving amended notices. 
The Commissioners add that the case has 
again been listed for hearing before the 
Sub-Commission, which will commence 
its sittings at Newry on the 21st instant. 


ELECTIONEERING IRREGULARITIES IN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston) : ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if his attention 
has been called to the statements made 
in the Scottish Highlander of the 23rd 
February, that a blank form of nomina- 
tion signed by two of the electors of the 
Benbeeula Division forwarded to 
Inverness, with a request that it should 
be made out in favour of Angus 
Mae Donald, crofter, Benbecula, and that 
the name of Mr. John Cran was sub- 
stituted without his authority ; that Mr. 
MacDonaldalleges that Mr. John Macleod, 
of the Highland News, was tue gentleman 
to whom the letter was addressed ; and 
that Crown Counsel who instructed an 
investigation to be made by the Criminal 
Authorities have, after consulting the 
Secretary for Scotland, come to the con- 
clusion that in the whole circumstances 
no further proceedings should take place ; 
and if the Mr. John Macleod, against 
whom the charge was made, has been 
appointed a member of the Deer Forests 
Commission ? 


I beg to 


ras 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr, 
J. B. Batrour, Clackmanannan &c.) ; 
My right hon. Friend has asked 
me to answer this question. The 
material facts, as appearing from 
the papers reported to the Crown Office, 
are these: Mr. Angus MacDonald, 


Benbecula, early in November of last year, 
wrote to Mr. John Macleod asking him 
to become a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the Benbecula Division of In- 
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verness-shire on the County Council, 
and Mr. Macleod replied that he was 
unable to accede to this request, but if 
Mr. MacDonald failed to get a candidate 
he (Mr. Macleod) might perhaps be able 
to find one at Inverness. Mr. Macleod 
afterwards telegraphed to Mr. MacDonald 
asking him, if he could not get a suitable 
candidate, to send to him (Mr. Macleod) 


Irregularities, &c, 


a sheet of foolseap signed by two 
electors, the body being left blank. 


Mr. MacDonald accordingly obtained 
the signatures of two electors—Messrs. 
Bain and William MacDonald, and it 
appears that they signed on the under- 
standing that Mr. Angus MacDonald 
was to be the candidate, but they had no 
communication with Mr. Macleod except 
through Mr. Angus MaeDonald, who 
forwarded the nomination paper blank in 
the name of the candidate to Mr. Macleod, 
with a letter, no copy of which was 
kept. Mr. Angus MacDonald is under 
the impression that he told Mr. Macleod 
in that letter to fill up the form with his 
(Mr. MacDonald’s) name, but he also 
states that he could not swear to the 
contents of the letter, or that he had 
distinetly instrueted Mr. Macleod to fill 
up the paper with his name. Another 
person to whom the letter was shown 
had a similar impression as to its contents. 
but he also stated that he had not a 
distinct remembrance on the subject. I 
understand that it is the fact that 
Mr. Macleod directed Mr. Cran’s name 
to be filled in as the candidate without 
Mr. Cran’s authority. Mr. Angus 
MacDonald, after the election, wrote to 
Mr. Macleod as to what had taken place. 
Mr. Macleod replied, and Mr. Angus Mac- 
Donald states that he answered express- 
ing himself satisfied with Mr. Macleod’s 
explanation. Under these circumstances, 
it appeared to me that no ground for 
taking proceedings against Mr. Macleod 


had been established, and I directed 
accordingly. If I had thought that 


Mr. Macleod had become disqualified 
from continuing to sit upon the Deer 
Forests Commission, I should have 
brought the matter under the notice of 
my right hon, Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland, but I did not do so, as it did 
not seem to me that any such disqualifi- 
cation had arisen ; and the matter never 
came before my right hon. Friend until 
the present question was put upon the 
Paper. 
2X2 
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Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he is aware that this is a trumped- 
up charge ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is clearly unparliamentary, and cannot be 
allowed. It is merely a matter of the 
opinion of the hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I can only say 
I have given the facts, and they carry 
with them their own explanation. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that, at the 
recent election for a County Councillor 
for the Kirkhill Division of the County of 
Inverness, there was a contest between 
a candidate who stood in the interests of 
the Highland Land League and a 
Mr. Cran; that pending that contest a 
blank nomination paper for the Ben- 
becula Division was forwarded, duly 
signed by two electors, to Mr. John 
Macleod, of the Highland News, luver- 
ness, with instructions to him to insert 
the name of Angus MacDonald, Ben- 
becula, and lodge the same with the 
County Clerk ; that Mr, John Macleod, 
in violation of his instructions, and with- 
out the knowledge or assent of any of the 
persons concerned, filled in the name of 
the said Mr. Cran, thereby securing his 
return unopposed as Councillor for Ben- 
becula, in order to make certain the return 
of the Land League candidate for Kirk- 
hill; whether the John Macleod who did 
this is the John Macleod who was 
reeently appointed by him as a member 
of the Deer Forests Commission : 
and whether he proposes, under these cir- 
cumstances, to retain his name on the 
Commission, or what action he proposes 
to take ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The hon. Gentleman has 
narrated the facts. The only course 
I could adopt would be to recommend the 
Queen to remove Mr. Macleod’s name 
from the Commission, and I do not con- 
sider that there is any adequate cause for 
taking such a step. 


NON-COMBATANT OFFICERS, 
Cartats NAYLOR-LEYLAN D(Col- 
chester): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for War, in view of the fact that squadron 
sergeant majors and squadron quarter- 
master sergeants inthe Cavalry as regards 
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pay hold practically identical rank, and 
that the former is the most important 
combatant position of any non-com- 
missioned officer in the Cavalry, and that 
both are liable to be passed over by non- 
commissioned officers holding non-com- 
batant positions after three years’ service 
in Class 17, could the authorities place 
the new squadron corporal or sergeant 
majors upon the same footing, so that 
after three years’ service in Class 17 they 
might upon recommendation become as a 
matter of right first-class Staff sergeants 
in Class 16, which privilege would give 
them no increase of pay, but would pre- 
vent their being passed over by non- 
combatant juniors, and would give them 
a small increase in allowances and pen- 
sion 7 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe_it-Bannermay, 
Stirling, &e.): The so-calied non-com- 
batant non-commissioned officers referred 
to are comparatively few in number, and 
it is relatively difficult to find qualified 
men who are willing to accept the posi- 
tion. Their promotion to Class 17, for 
allowances, is practically the only promo- 
tion to which they can look. The com- 
batant non-commissioned officers have 
open to them the posts of regimental 
sergeant major and quartermaster ser- 
geant, and it is not considered necessary 
to give them also time promotion to 


Class 17. 


IRISH EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Government propose to introduce 
legislation this Session in the interest of 
the Irish evicted tenants 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I can only say 
| that at the present moment it would be 
| premature to make a statement on this 
| question. 





ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL, 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Congested Districts Board have 
arranged an extensive road construction 
in County Donegal ; and whether it is 
intended to construct 34 miles of road at 
an expenditure of £10,000 ? 


OL 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 


Districts Board have invited tenders for 
the construction of some new roads and 
the repair of certain existing roads in the 
County Donegal. The approximate 
length of the roads is 33 miles, and the 
estimated cost is £9,520, 
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FORECASTS FOR 
STATIONS. 
Sir THOMAS LEA: I beg to ask 

the President of the Board of Trade 

whether application has been made by 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
to the Meteorological Council of the 

Royal Society for the supply of daily 

forecasts to lifeboat stations on the coast : 

whether such application was refused for 
lack of funds; and whether the Go- 
vernment can supply the small additional 
grant for teiegraphing daily to these 

stations 7 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 

that the Meteorological Council was 
applied to, as stated, and declined owing 
to the cost. The Treasury have received 
no representations upon the subject, and 
they are therefore not in a position to 
deal with the question. 


WEATHER LIFEROAT 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
FORCE FUND. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if, in 
view of the coming changes in the rela- 
tions between the Imperial Government 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary, he 
will take steps to have the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Force Fund wound up ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
rise to Order. I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, if this question does not come 
within the Rule you have laid down as to 
not permitting questions relative to the 
details of the Home Rule Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No: I do not think 
it comes within that Rule, which applies 
onl¥ to the details of the Bill. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Constabulary 
Force Fund consists of two branches, 
the reward branch and the benefit branch. 
Tuto the reward branch are paid portions 
of fines awarded by Magistrates, or 
which are otherwise payable, to the Con- 
stabulary, and from this branch rewards 
to members of the Force are paid. The 
disposal of such fines will, no doubt, in 
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the circumstances mentioned be a matter 
for the Irish Government. Respecting, 
however, the benefit branch of the fund, 
it has been decided that it shall not be 
wound up, but shall continue to exist 
until all its obligations to the families of 
present members of the fund (whether 
serving On pay or on pension) shall be 
fulfilled ; and to that end the funds of 
the benefit branch (including the sum of 
£150,000 voted by Parliament in 1890- 
91) and its actuarial concerns have been 
placed under the management of the 
National Debt Comunissioners. 


FOXES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that deer forests in 
the Highlands are at the present time 
overrun with foxes, that crofters living 
in townships adjoining these forests suffer 
considerable loss in consequence, and 
what steps will be taken to deal with the 
matter 7 

*Mr. CAMERON CORBETT : Is it 
not the case that it is the general 
practice of the owners of deer forests to 
offer a reward for the destruction of 
foxes ; and are they not practically be- 
coming extinct in other deer forests 
except those belonging to Mr. Winans ? 

Sin W. PEARCE (Plymouth): Is it 
not a fact that these mountain foxes sub- 
sist on grouse, ptarmigan, and blue hare? 
Is there not in connection with all large 
deer forests an official known as the fox 
hunter, whose duty it is to hunt the fox 
in the summer time with terriers, and is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware of the 
fact that nothing disturbs deer stalking 
more than moving foxes ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: My attention 
has been called to an article in The 
Highland News stating that the Master 
of Blantyre, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 
and between 80 and 90 proprietors, 
sheep-farmers, and others have signed 
an engagement binding themselves to use 
every possible means to destroy and keep 
down foxes. I have a private letter 
from a well-known and much-esteemed 
Highland proprietor, Mr. Duncan 
Darroch, in which he tells me that he 
and most of his neighbours give a bonus 
of 10s. a head for foxes and 5s. for cubs, 
and that the trapping is incessant and 
effective. There is no call for Govern- 
ment interference. For the information 
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of English County Members I may say 


there is only one pack of fox hunters 
north of the Forth. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that recently three 
foxes were killed by passing trains 
between Auchnashellach and Strath- 
carron ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Mr. 
Speaker. Is it in Order to introduce 
long narratives in the form of questions ¢ 

Mr. WEIR: Will theright hon.Gentle- 
man remit the gun licences of the crofters 
and cottars living in the vicinity of deer 
forests for a certain period, so that they 
may destroy these vermin ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Notice should be 
given of that question, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman is prepared to answer it 
now / 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I know that 


in all sheep-farming districts the question 


Tariffs on Foreign 





of foxes must be a serious one, but as 
we have clear information of a general 
local movement on the part of pro- 
prietors and farmers I think we may 
leave it to them to deal with this ques- 
tion. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF SHERIFFS. 
Dr. MDONNELL $ (Queen's Co., 

Leix) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he has received a resolution 
from the Grand Jury of the Queen's 
County calling fora change in the law 
relating to the appointment of Sheriffs, 
the gentleman appointed in that county 
having refused to serve; and whether 
he will consider the possibility of so 
altering the law or practice as to enable 
men having the confidence of the mass 
of the ratepayers to fill this offiee if men 
of the landed classes are unwilling to 
undertake it ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 
are alive to the great inconvenience 
attending the existing law in relation to 
the appointment, &c., of Sheriffs, and have 
agreed, in another place, to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into, and report upon, the question 
generally, 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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THE CASE OF W. P. ELSTON. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether W. P. Elston, late a smith in 
Devonport Dockyard, was correctly 
pensioned in February, 1878, lis pension 
being computed upou a basis of the 
wages he was in receipt of five years 
prior to that date ; or whether, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Superannua- 
tion Act of 1859, he should have been 
pensioned upon the basis of his average 
emoluments of the three years preceding 
his discharge to pension ; and whether a 
communication on the subject has been 
received by the Treasury from the 
Admiralty ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Elston’s! pen- 
sion was properly calculated on the 
established rate ef wages of the class in 
which he was serving at the date of his 
retirement in 1878. In the previous 
year he had returned from temporary 
employment at the Cape, for which he 
had received higher pay, but temporary 
emoluments are not included in the 
calculation of pension under the Super- 
annuation Acts. A communication has 
been received by the Treasury from the 
Admiralty on the subject. 


TARIFFS ON FOREIGN CONFECTIONERY. 
Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the tariff duty 
of 2d. per Ib, on the total! weight of all 
cocoa or chocolate confectionery im- 
ported from France, Germany, and else- 
where has been, and is now being, paid ; 
or whether it is the fact that contrary to 
39 & 40 Vict. c. 35 the duty is imposed 
only upon an assumed per-centage of the 
dutiable article in the imported confee- 
tionery, and that the assumed per-centage 
takes no account of the great waste of 
the dutiable article in process of manu- 
facture, which loss British manufacturers 
have to bear ? ‘ 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : In some cases, especially where 
the quantity of the dutiable article bears 
a small proportion to the total quantity 
of the confectionery, duty is charged 
only on the actual quantity of the duti- 
able article. This quantity, however, is 
not “assumed,” but ascertained by 
analysis. This practice is held by the 
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Customs’ authorities to be covered by 


The Waterford 


the Act 39 & 40 Viet. c«. 35. With 
regard to the last part of the question, I 
would point out that the British manu- 
facturer, as a rule, pays duty only on the 
raw material, which is only half the 
duty on the manufactured article; so 
that he is probably at no disadvantage as 
compared with the foreigner. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in consequence of the 
inquiry made into the subject of Customs 
officers’ salaries, in the Report on the 
same in the Treasury Minute of 24th 
Mareh, 1891, the Customs officers are 
now placed at a greater advantage than 
the officers of Excise: and, if 
whether a similar inquiry will be made 
in the case of the latter ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: On this sub- 
ject, I must refer to an answer given by 
my Predecessor in Office on February 26, 


so, 


1892. I am not of opinion that the 
Excise officers are placed at a dis 


advantage as compared with the Customs 
officers. In the last three years the 
of the Excise officers heen 
earefully considered, and their salaries 


vase has 


largely increased, 


THE BODYKE SEIZURES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I bee 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the conflict 
between the police and people at Bodyke 
last week, when the Sheriff seized some 
cattle on the estate of Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan ; whether he can state how many 
police were engaged upon the occasion, 
and whether it is true that they charged 
the people with clubbed guns ; whether 
he is nware that the people of Bodyke 
find great difficulty in paying the judicial 
rents; and whether, to avoid further 
disturbance in this locality, the Govern- 
ment will introduce a short Bill for the 
revision of judicial rents in Ireland ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
Is it not a fact that in some of the cases 
the persons whose cattle were seized 
immediately paid the rents ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: It is reported to 
me that a Sheriff's bailiff, protected by 
a party of 21 police, seized some cattle 
on the Bodyke estate on February 24; 
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there was some excitement on the occa- 
sion, but it is not true that the police 
charged the people with clubbed guns or 
otherwise. There seems to be no doubt 
that a large number -of the tenants are 
unable to meet in full the demands of the 
landlord. In some cases, I do not know 
in how many, the tenants came and paid 
their rents immediately after the seizures 
were made; but I do not know upon 
what terms the settlements were made. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Payment 
full. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: With regard to 
the last paragraph of the question, I 
must refer the hon. Member to the answer 
I have given to it several times. 


in 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can inform the 
House whether, in considering the recom- 
mendations of Lord Lieutenants, it has 
been the practice of successive Lord 
Chancellors to inquire as to the political 
opinions of the gentlemen whose names 
are submitted to them for appointment 
as Justices of the Peace 7 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : I am not aware, 
and have no special means for ascertain- 
ing, what has been the practice of Lord 
Chancellors in the matter referred to. 


THE WATERFORD HARBOUR BILL, 
Mr. W. REDMOND : I beg, on 


behalf of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to a cores- 
pondence between the Waterford Board 
of Guardians and the Local Government 
Board as to the legal powers of the 
former Board to incur expense in opposing 
the Waterford Harbour Bill now before 
Parliament ; (2) whether he is aware 
that this Bill would, if carried into law, 
inflict a loss upon the rates of about £500 
(3) whether the attention of 
the Local Governmeut Board has been 
directed to the case in the Court of 
Appeal, The Queen v. White, 14 Q.B.D. 
p. 358, in which it was held that poor 
rates of a parish in England might be 
applied in opposing a Bill injuriously 
affecting the parish; (4) and whether 
the law is different in this respect in 


per annum ; 
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England and Ireland ; and, if so, are the 
Guardians of the Waterford Union power- 
less to protect the ratepayers from the 
loss involved in the Bill now before Par- 
liament ? 

*Mr.J. MORLEY: (1) my attention has 
been drawn to the subject-matter of the 
first paragraph ; (2) but I am not aware 
that the Bill referred to would inflict the 
loss indicated. (3) The attention of the 
Local Government Board has _ been 
directed to the case quoted, and they 
doubt its application to the case now in 
question. (4) It cannot be inferred from 
that case that the law is different in 
England and Ireland. The matter, how- 
ever, appears to be one in which the 
Guardians should be advised by their 
legal adviser. 


HIRED MEN IN DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) :I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
is aware of the great dissatisfaction 
which exists among the hired men in 
Her Majesty's Dockyards owing to the 
fact that, in the event of a hired man 
being placed on the Establishment, none 
of the time he has worked, in some cases 
as much as 20 years, is counted for pen- 
sion, and he forfeits besides the bonus 
he would have received had he remained 
on the hired list; and whether he will 
take steps to remedy this grievance, and 
allow hired time to count for pension ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epuenp Roserrson, 
son, Dundee) :.The question is one of 
very many which are now under the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty in connection 
with an inqdiry which has recently 
been held into the position of dockyard 
workmen. The decision upon it will 
form part of the general settlement which 
I hope may soon be arrived at. 


IRISH ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Commis- 
sioners of National Education will con- 
sider any case of special hardship to an 
assistant teacher which may arise in the 
application of the Rule as to the average 
attendance of children ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners invariably consider exceptional 
circumstances of a temporary nature in 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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appling the Rule as to the average pre- 
scribed for assistant teachers, so as to 
avoid special hardship to individuals, 


VOIDED PATENTS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton); 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether a statement of voided 
patents (including patent agents’ fees on 
such voided patents) could be included in 
the Reports of the Comptroller General 
of Patents ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A statement of 
voided patents will for the future be 
included in the Reports of the Comptroller 
of Patents; but the Comptroller has no 
means of ascertaining the amount of fees 
paid to agents in connection with such 
voided patents. 


HYTHE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
an inquiry has been held at Hythe into the 
management of the School of Musketry 
there; whether the Adjutant filled the 
offices of Paymaster, and Quartermaster, 
and President of the Sergeants’ Mess ; 
whether it appeared in the inquiry that 
considerable profit was derived from the 
supply of pork, vegetables, and groceries 
to the Sergeants’ Mess by the Adjutant ; 
whether, if so, these profits have been 
accounted for; and whether, if not, any 
further action is to be taken in the 
matter; and whether, at this inquiry, 
the accounts of ammunition supplied by 
the Quartermaster for the private use of 
officers and sergeants were investigated, 
and with what result ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
An inquiry has been held at Hythe into 
certain irregularities which have occurred 
at the School of Musketry. It appeared 
from the inquiry that the Quartermaster 
had been allowed, contrary to Regu- 
lations, to manage the Sergeants’ Mess. 
It was not proved that he made a profit; 
but the whole proceedings were most 
irregular, and there was laxity in the 
way the accounts of the mess and those 
for ammunition issued on repayment 
were kept. In consequence of this, the 
Commandant had been censured; the 
Quartermaster is to be removed ; and the 
School of Musketry, which has hitherto 
been independent of any District Com- 
mand, has been placed, as regards dis- 
cipline, under the direct supervision of 
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the General Officer Commanding the 
South-Eastern District. 


SHERIFFS’ SEIZURES AT NIGHT. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has withdrawn the Circular directing the 
refusal of police protection to Sheriffs at 
night in the execution of judgments of the 
Superior Courts, and which, in the case 
of “The Attorney General vr. Kissans,” 
was declared by the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion in Ireland to be unconstitutional and 
illegal ; and, if so, what are the terms of 
the Circular substituted therefor 7 
*Mu. J. MORLEY : The Circular re- 
ferred to, which superseded the equally 
illegal Regulations which the present 
Government found in force, was at once 
withdrawn after the judgment in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, though we re- 
gret, as did the Lord Chief Baron and 
Lord Justice Barry in the Court of 
Appeal, that there were no means of 
testing the legality of the Circular hefore 
ahigher tribunal. I have the Circular 
here. 1 do not know if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wishes it all read, or 
perhaps it will suffice if I read the words 
as to night protection. 

Mr. CARSON: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will let me the 
Cireular. 


see 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly. 

Mr. CARSON: And a copy of the 
former Circular, which he has repeatediy 
stated was illegal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It 
because it undoubtedly authorised police 
protection at night in the case of seizures 
under civil bill decrees. I will gladly 
hand it to the hon. Gentleman. 


was illegal, 


RELIGIONS IN THE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that 


Catholic girls, sorters and clerks, in the 
Postal Order Department of the General 
Post Office, have been pressed to attend 
Protestant religious services or prayer 
meetings held within the precincts of the 
building, and that those who decline to 
attend such meetings are subjected to 
disfavour and injured in their chances of 
promotion for so doing: and whether 
such proceedings are to be regarded as 
having the sanction of the authorities ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 


of any pressure being applied to any of 
the staff of the Postal Order Branch to 
attend religious services, and there is no 
foundation whatever for the statement 
that those who decline to attend such 
mectings are subjected to disfavour, and 
injured in their chances of promotion for 
doing. I am informed that the 
average number of attendances is 18 out 
of a force of 375. 


sO 


GRANTS FOR LOCAL PUR- 
POSES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the what of 
revenue, for what local purposes, and 
under what enactments are certain Im- 
perial resources applied as grants to the 
amount of £979,812 yearly, as shown in 


the Return No. 134 of 


IMPERIAL 


Treasury from sources 


column six of 
1890 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : 
to which the hon. Member refers repre- 
sents what the 
amount of sundry Parliamentary Grants 
in 1889-90 for Irish purposes, which, if 
necessary, were to constitute the ultimate 
security of the British taxpayer in con- 
nection with the advances in stock to 
Irish tenants. Those purposes are speci- 
fied in the Land Act, 1891, Section 5 (1). 
The sums in question are voted by Par- 
liament, and issued out of the Exchequer 
under the authority of the annual Appro- 
priation Act. 


The amount 


Was estimated to be 


PAUPERISM IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been given to sundry paragraphs 
in the last Administrative Report of 
Bengal on the serious amount of pauperism 
existing among the Eurasian communi- 
ties of Caleutta and other large towns in 
Bengal ; if it is true that the percentage 
of pauperism in these communities is 
22°3 per cent.; and if he will consider 
the desirability of relieving this condition 
of things by creating an Eurasian regi- 
ment, which shall take the place of an 
European regiment, and the establish- 
ment of a training ship for Eurasian boys, 
to be stationed in the Hooghly river ? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorGE 
Russe_it, North Beds.): The  para- 


graphs mentioned by my hon. Friend 
refer to Calcutta and its suburbs, where 
the percentage of Europeans and Eura- 
sians reported to be in receipt of charit- 
able relief is stated as in the question. 
It is within the knowledge of the Secre- 
tary of State that proposals for the for- 
mation of an Eurasian regiment and the 
establishment of a training ship for 
Eurasian boys have been considered by 
the Government of India and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, and, for 
what appear to be sufficient reasons, are 
not recommended by them. ‘This being 
so, the Secretary of State does not pro- 
pose to move in the matter. 


OPIUM DENS IN INDIA. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if he 
has received the explanation of the Go- 
vernment of India with regard to the 
confidential Circular issued by the Go- 
vernment of the North-West Provinces 
with regard to opium smoking deus ; and, 
if so, will he lay the Corre spondence upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL Yes, 
Sir; the Papers will be laid on the Table 
if my hon, Friend will move for them. 


HEALTH OF THE TROOPS IN INDIA. 
Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for India what 
was the rate of admissions to hospital 
from venereal diseases per 1,000 of 
strength in the British and Native Armies 
in India for the year 1891-2, or the last 
under report ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL The 
rate of admissions to hospital from vene- 
real diseases per 1,000 of strength in 
1890 (the last vear for which complete 
statistics have as yet been received) was | 
British troops, 503°5 5: Native troops, | 
41-1. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS OF 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 

Secretary of State for India if he will 

cause the Administrative Reports of the | 

various Provinces of British India to be 


THE | 
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Magistrates. 
*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Copies 


of the Administrative Reports of the 
several Indian Governments and Adminis- 
trations used to be sent to the Library of 
the House of Commons, but this practice 
was discontinued after 1875-76, in conse- 
quence of representations received from 
the Librarian of the House of Commons 
as to the large amount of space which 
these books occupied. Copies of future 
Reports can, however, be supplied if 
there is any>general wish to that effect. 


LANCASHIRE MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. LEGH (Laneashire, S.W., New- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lanes ister if he has submitted to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire a list of 
over 40 prominent Liberal politicians, with 
the request that they may be nominated 
County Magistrates ; if there is any pre- 
cedent for such action; and if he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Memorandum of 1871, by which the 
nomination of County Magistrates was 
transferred from the Chancellor of the 
Duchy to the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR oF THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (M:. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : Communications 
have passed between the Lord Lieutenant 
and myself upon the subject of nomina- 
tion to the County Bench, but as these 
communications are not yet completed 
the time has not arrived when I can 
state their purport to the House. The 
suggestions as to facts contained in the 
hon. Member’s question are not to be 
taken to be admitted as accurate. As I 
cannot at present state the nature of the 
communications which have passed, I 
cannot say anything about precedent. I 
have no objection to lay the Memorandum 
referred to upon the Table when the 
proper time arrives. 


Mr. LEGH: May I ask if a list of 


| the prospective Magistrates was furnished 


by the Liberal agent in Lancashire ¢ 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 

Scotland): I would ask if it is not the 

fact that for years past Liberals have 


been practically excluded from _ the 
| Magistracy in Laneashire by the Lord 


| Lieutenant ? 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : May 
I ask if there is any foundation whatever 
for the suggestion that the Lord 


placed in the Library of the House of | Lieutenant is guided by political con- 


Commons ¢ 


siderations in these appointments ? 
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Mr. BRYCE: Seeing that I have 


to make a statement to the House on the 
subject shortly I think it would be better 
that I should reserve what I have to say 
in reply until then, 

Mr. LEGH : I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to this subject 
as soon as I get an opportunity. 


JUSTICES IN ROSS AND CROMARTY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether Her Majesty's Government will 
take the necessary steps to remove from 
the roll of Justices of the Peace for Ross 
and Cromarty all persons who are not 
actual in-dwellers in the same shire, as 
required by the Scotch Act, 1587, 
c. 82? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have com- 
municated with the authorities in Edin- 
burgh, and have asked whether this Act 
is operative or obsolete. Perhaps the 
hon. Member will repeat the question on 
Thursday. 

Mr. WEIR: I would ask whether 
the Secretary for Scotland is aware that 
the Lord Lieutenant for Ross and 
Cromarty admits that the selection of 
suitable persons to act as Justices of the 
Peace is a duty which, when the occasion 
for it arises, gives him a good deal of 
trouble, and involves him in 
responsibility, and whether steps will be 
taken to relieve him in future of his 
responsibility and trouble when selecting 
names for recommendation to the Lord 
Chaneellor 7 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
What the hon. Member is asking is a 
part of the question which was struck 


some 


out by the Clerks at the Table under my | 


directions. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
ROSS AND CROMARTY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether it has 
represented to him that the full sum 
demanded by the telegraph clerk at 
Hampstead Post Office for a duplicate 
telegram addressed to Balallan, Plockton, 
Ross-shire, and Balallan, Strome Ferry, 
Ross-shire, on the 4th ultimo was paid 
by the sender ; that upwards of an hour 
and a half after handing in the telegram 
at the Hampstead Office an intimation 
was sent from that office to the sender, 
requesting payment of an additional fee. 


been 
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before the telegram would be delivered ; 
why no explanation has been given by 
the Postmaster General to a communica- 
tion on the subject ; and whether he will 
make arrangements for the telegraphic 
business between London and Ross and 
Cromarty to receive better attention than 
hitherto ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
apparently did not understand the ex- 
planation I gave him in my reply to his 


question on Thursday last. The tele- 
grams were handed in by the hon, 


Member as what are known as multiple 
address telegrams for delivery from the 
same office ; and payment was made on 
that hypothesis. The telegrams were, in 
fact, for delivery from two separate 
offices, and should have been paid for as 
two scparate telegrams. A written 
explanation was on the point of being 
sent to the hon. Member when he put 
his previous question the other day, and 
I will give instructions that the state- 
ment shall be sent to him, so that he 
may be fully informed as to how the 
matter stands. I am not aware that 
there is any want of attention to the 
telegraph business between London and 
Ross and Cromarty. 


Mr. WEIR: Is it not the fact that 
the full amount demanded by the tele- 
graph official at the Hampstead Post 
Office was paid by the sender ¢ 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not think a 
demand was made. The telegram was 
sent with the money and taken in by 
the telegraphist, who was not aware that 
there were two different offices involved. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL WORKS. 

Sr CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
(Ipswich) : I beg te ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what is the present 
condition of the Channel Tunnel works ; 


and whether he will take steps to 


| ascertain that progress is not made with 


contravention of the 
behind the back, of 


the works, in 
decision, and 
Parliament 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Channel 
Tunnel works are inspected from time to 
time by an officer of the Board of Trade. 
I understand that there is no reason to 
believe that any progress has been 
made with them in breach of the in- 
junction that has been granted, 
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PERTHSHIRE MAGISTRATES. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Luverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will draw the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor to the facts that in 
Perthshire, out of 3800 Justices of the 
Peace, only some 15 belong to the 
Liberal Party ; and whether he will 
extend the proposed inquiry on the 
subject of the appointment of Magistrates 
to Scotland ? 

Smr G. TREVELYAN: I have no 
means of knowing the proportion of 
Magistrates in Perthshire belonging to 
the different Parties. If a Memorial 
from responsible persons in Perthshire 
or elsewhere is sent me, which appears 
proper in all respects to lay before the 
Lord Chancellor, I shall lay it; but 
such Memorials can be communicated by 
letter without the necessity for asking a 
question in the House of Commons. 
I may say that some Members of the 
House, and gentlemen outside, were 
under a mistaken impression in thinking 
that a Return had been given by the 
Home Office giving the polities of 
Justices of the Peace. The Return 
gives only the professions and callings 
of the Justices and the dates of their 
appointments, and I shall move a like 
Return for Scotland. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Do 


you mean their professions of polities ? 


UNPROTECTED GANTRIES. 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to an accident which 
occurred last week at Liverpool Street 
Station, by which a man met his death 
by falling from a gantry not protected 
by a rail; and whether it is legal to 
erect scaffolding above a certain height 
without sufficient protection ; and, if it is, 
whether he will take steps to make such 
a practice penal ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am making 
inquiries into this matter, but I must 
ask my hon. Friend to postpone his 
question for a day or two. 


CHANGE OF VENUE IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 
Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
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he can state in how many cases orders 
were made under the change of venue 
and special juries’ clauses of “ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” in cases of crimes committed 
in the Counties of Clare, Limerick, and 

Kerry, from the passing of the Act down 
to the 2Ist August, 1892; how many of 
the said cases proceeded to trial, and in 
how many of them convictions were 
obtained 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: As regards the 
County of Clare, I am informed that the 
total number of offences specially reported 
to the Inspector General of Constabulary 
from Augean, 1886, to August, 1892, 
was 1,255, and that of these persons 
were mando amenable in 282 cases only, 
Similar information is being prepared for 
the Counties of Limerick and Kerry, but 
it is pot yet ready, and I would ask that 
the question be postponed’ for a day or 
two, 

Mr. CARSON: In how many cases 
where there was a change of venue were 
there convictions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There were 15 
eases of change of venue out of 1,255 
offences. These changes of venue appear 
to have affected 49 accused persons, and 
of these 34 are said to have been con- 
vieted. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The right hon. 
Gentleman said in his answer “ from 
August, 1886, to August, 1892." I do 
not haow whether he said 1886 inad- 
vertently ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I used the word 
inadvertently. The Returns I have say 
from August, 1885, but it should be 
1887. 


RAILW:? vel RATES ON THE GREAT NORTH 
OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY. 

Mr. BUC HANAN ( Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
| Board of Trade whether his attention 

has been called to the new rates, particu- 
larly on grain, oil-cake, coal, and lime, 
| char ged by the Great North of Scotland 
| Railway Company, which are seriously 
complained of by the agricultural com- 
munity in Aberdeenshire ; and whether 
the Great North of Scotland Railway 
Company is included in the Railway 





Companies Association, and will have to 
adopt the same reductions in their rates 
as the other Railway Companies ? 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 


shire, W.) : Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man any cognizance of the resolutions 
passed by the traders in the North of 
Scotlaad complaining of the railway rates, 
and asking that they should be put on a 
more equitable footing 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot answer 
the last question, as I have not had suffi- 
cient notice of it. A complaint as regards 
the new rates on grain, oil-cake, and 
coal proposed to be charged by the 
Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany has been laid before the Board of 
Trade. The Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company is included in the 
Railway Companies Association, and I 
am calling the attention of the Scotch 
and Irish Companies to the letters re- 
ceived from the principal English com- 
panies and asking for similar assurances 
as to reduction of rates. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I would ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
insist upon a reduction of the rates in 
Scotland as well as in England ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We have no 
power to insist. We are dealing with 
that which has been voluntarily offered 
by the English Railway Companies. 
*Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the railway rate for a 
tou of rough castings from Arbroath to 
London is 41s. 8d. per ton at owner's 
risk, and 51s. 8d. at company’s risk, or 
nearly 10s, per ton more than the cost of 
the raw material. 


[No answer was given. ] 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION IN LLAN- 
SANTFFRAID-GLYN-CEIRIOG, 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of Llansantffraid- 
Glyn-Ceiriog, Denbighshire, in reference 
to school accommodation ; whether he is 
aware that the residents have frequently 
made representations to the Education 
Department as to the insufficiency of 
accommodation and inefficiency of the 
existing National School; and that Her 
Majesty’s Inspector, J. Morgan Owen, 
having been directed by the Depart- 
ment, reported that the present school 
answered the requirements of the neigh- 
bourhood ; whether, after a recent inquiry 
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by Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector into 
the case, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
T. Morgan Owen's Report was over- 
ruled, and an additional school declared 
by the Department to be necessary for 
the village of Glyn; and whether he 
will take steps to prevent such Reports 
as that recently over-ruled being made 
io the Department in future ? 

Mr. ACLAND: My attention has 
been drawn to this case. The first 
representation from residents as to an 
insufficiency of school accommodation 
reached the Department last May. In- 
vestigation was then directed, and Mr. 
Morgan Owen reported that, in his 
opinion, an enlargement of the National 
School would meet the case. The 
School Board were dissatistied with his 
Report, and thereupon the Chief In- 
spector for Wales was sent to make 
special inquiry. On his Report the De- 
partment have sanctioned the provision 
by the Board of a new school for 120 or 
130 children for the village of Glyn. It 
is impossible to prevent such differences 
of opinion, as these Reports indicate, from 
arising from time to time; but where, as 
in this ease, doubts arise as to the 
correctness of an Inspector's opinion, the 
Department will take steps to obtain a 
further opinion from the Chief Inspector, 


CLAIMS FOR MALICIOUS INJURIES IN 
COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
claims for compensation for malicious in- 
juries to property were made to the Grand 
Jury of the County of Clare at the 
recent Spring <Assizes for the same 
county ; and how many of such claims 
were acceded to ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities inform me that 28 such 
claims were made at the recent Clare 
Assizes, all of which were aeceded to. 
At the Spring Assizes of 1892 38 claims 
were made and 37 were allowed. 


THE LIMERICK WATER BAILIFFS. 

Mr. P.J.G’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Limerick Board of Con- 
servators permit their head water bailiffs 
to distribute rod and net licences along 


—————— 
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the River Shannon, to the neglect of 
their other duties, although the Board 
pay a considerable sum yearly to a chief 
distributor of licences for performing that 
duty ; if so, will the practice be discon- 
tinued, and an order made for the head 
bailiffs to devote all their time to the 
watching of the main river and _ its 
tributaries ; and whether he is also aware 
that the Board at Limerick had neglected 
to collect a sum of £80 net licence duty 
on the lower Shannon last season ; and, 
if so, will the Irish Fishery Inspectors be 
instructed to surcharge the Conservators 
with the amount ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspectors of 
Fisheries inform me that they have no 
knowledge of the arrangements that may 
be made by the Limerick Board of Con- 
servators for the distribution of rod and 
net licences, or for the performance of 
their duties by water bailiffs. The 
Inspectors have no power to interfere in 
these matters, or to surcharge the Con- 


servators as suggested. 


THE CASE OF SHIP’S CORPORAL 
D. J. WALDRON. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's): I beg to ask the Secretary 
tothe Admiralty whether Ship's Corporal 
D. J. Waldron, of H.M.S. Northampton, 
was placed under arrest for 16 days, 
reduced in rank, and deprived of one 
good-conduct badge for alleged “insolent 
conduct” to a person unknown to him, 
dressed as a civilian (but who afterwards 
proved to be the complainant, a Colonel), 
who endeavoured to precede him in 
getting a ticket at the Bluetown Railway 
Station on December 2nd last; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
officer was not in uniform, and was 
unknown to Waldron, he will cause the 
case to be re-considered ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
Waldron was not placed under arrest, he | 
was suspended from duty from December | 
9th (the date of investigation of the 
offence) to December 17th (the date of 
Ile was on 





punishment being awarded). 
probation as a ship's corporal. Men 
taken from the Marines for this 
duty have to serve two years’ probation, 
and their final acceptance depends upon 
their behaviour while on probation, and 
whether they are specially recommended 
by their Captain. It was considered that 


Waldren’s behaviour on this occasion 


Mr. P. J. O’Brien 
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rendered him unfit for a position in which 
special discretion was required, and he 
was consequently ordered to revert to his 
original position as a gunner in the 
Royal Marine Artillery. His conduet 
was investigated, in accordance with the 
Regulations of the Service, in the presence 
of the accuser and accused and of the 
witnesses, the charge was considered 
fully proved, and he was summarily 
punished by the deprivation of a good 
conduct badge, which, however, he can 
regain by six months’ continuous good 


conduct. Had the complainant been 
a civilian, the offence against good 
order and naval discipline would have 


been the same, and would have been 


similarly punished. 


THE REV, FATHER HUMPHREYs, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
report in the newspapers is correct, to the 
effect that a prosecution against the Rey, 
Father Humphreys of New Tipperary, 
which was direeted by the Law Officers 
of the late Government and in reference 
to which he was returned for trial since 
the present Government came into Office, 
withdrawn; and if he can 
reasons for this course of 


has been 
state the 
action 7 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The prosecution 
against the Rev. Mr. Humphreys and a 
large number of other persons was 
directed by the late Government and 
arose out of an election affray, in which 
no serious injury of any kind was done to 
either person or property. The sum- 
monses in all the cases, including that 
against Father Humphreys, were pending 
when the present Government came into 
Office, and in the ordinary course pro- 
ceeded and were not stayed. The local 


| responsible authorities reported that, as 


complete peace and harmony had been 
restored, the peace of the district would 
best be consulted by withdrawing the 
proceedings, which was accordingly done. 


THE CASE OF PATRICK DOORLEY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the case of Patrick 
Doorley, who was tried at the Summer 
Assizes in King’s County for firing into 
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the house of Patrick Nolan, a caretaker 
of an evicted farm, on 27th February, 
1892, with the result that the jury dis- 
agreed ; whether he is aware that addi- 
tienal evidence having been secured 
Doorley was, by direction of the Law 
Officers of the late Government, again 


sent for trial at the Spring Assizes, 
when the Law Officers of the Crown 


directed a nolle prosequi to be entered, 
although Crown summonses were served 
in the case and maps of the scene of the 
outrage made; and if he can state the 
reasons for the Crown procedure in this 
ease ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the case mentioned. It 
was referred to, I believe, by the Leader 
of the Opposition the other night. On 
the occasion of the trial of the prisoner 
before a special jury at the Summer 
Assizes of 1892 the jury disagreed. No 
additional evidence was since obtained, 
nor was a second trial directed by the 
Law Officers of the late Government. The 
papers in this case came before the pre- 
sent Attorney General on the eve of the 
opening of the Assizes, and he directed 2 
prosecution in the ordinary course, the 
accused being then out on bail. When the 
Attorney General returned to Dublin the 
chief Crown Solicitor drew his attention 
to the proceedings at the trial, when the 
Judge charged in favour of an acquittal, 
and then the Attorney General decided 
not to proceed, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was certain that 
two new witnesses had not been found, 
that maps had not been prepared, and 
Crown summonses issued for a new trial 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY said, Crown sum- 
monses were issued in accordance with 
the decision to which the Attorney 
General had arrived while in London, and 
before he had consulted the chief Crown 
Solicitor in Dublin. He (Mr. Morley) 
was assured—and, as far as his informa- 
tion went, he was confident—that no new 
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evidence was in the possession of the late | 


Government ; and certainly no new evi- 
dence had come into the possession of 
the present Government. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL gave notice 
that, on the Estimates, he would call 
attention to this matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary whether his attention had been 
called to the address of the Lord Chief 
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Justice at the Assizes for King’s County, 
in which his Lordship congratulated the 
Grand Jury on the satisfactory condition 
of the county, and the great decrease in 
serious crime 


Mr. J. MORLEY signified assent. 


CASE OF BOYCOTTING IN SLIGO. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it has been 
brought under his notice that a trader in 
Sligo has been severely boycotted, owing 
to his having evicted a tenant for the 
non-payment of several years’ rent; 
whether he is aware that two Members 
of Parliament attended at Sligo and re- 
commended this gentleman to the con- 
sideration of his fellow-countrymen ; and 
whether, on this man’s trade being 
seriously affected, he appealed for protec- 
tion; and will he explain on what 
grounds he declined to accede to this 
appeal, and informed him that, if the 
Criminal Law had been broken, he had 
his remedy ? 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.) 
asked whether it was true that the Lord 
Chief Justice congratulated the Grand 
Jurors of Sligo on the peaceful condition 
of the county ; and whether, in reference 
to the boycotting of a Mr. Campbell, he 
stated that the offence was trivial, and its 
effect only transitory ? 

Mr. CARSON : Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, I would ask him 
whether his attention has been called tothe 


Charge of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland at the <Assizes; whether the 


learned Judge stated that now in the 
Returns before him there was no case of 
intimidation on the official record, or of 
boycotting, of conspiracy to boycott, or 
of ualawful assembly ; and whether the 
case referred to in the question of the 
hon. Member was put on the record laid 
before the Lord Chief Justice or not ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot answer 
the last question, I had better ccseribe 
the case referred to in the question. I 
presume the trader referred to is Mr. 
Harper Campbell, of Sligo. It is not a 
fact that he has been severely boycotted 
for having evicted a tenant of his named 
Catherine M‘Donagh for the non-payment 
ofrent. Some farmers of the locality 
did undoubtedly cease to call on him for 
coal, but this only lasted for a very short 
time, and has long since passed away. 
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In answer to the second paragraph of the 
question, I am aware that two Members 
of Parliament did, at a meeting held at 
Carhownagh on December 11 last, make 
use of language concerning the action of 
the landlord, which language is, in my 
opinion, in the highest degree re- 
prehensible. The matter came before 
the Attorney General, who advised 
that the case was one ‘in’ which 
the individual aggrieved — should 
himself proceed to put the Criminal Law 
in foree by summons or by information, 
It is quite true that the case did not 
appear in the official record laid before 
the Lord Chief Justice at the Sligo 
Assizes. The County Inspector says 
that as the effects of the partial inter- 
ruption of business or boycotting had 
entirely passed away he did not include 
the case in the Returns. Of course, the 
official records are the bsais upon which 
Judges rest their Charges. Referring to 
the case, the learned Judge said that, as 
the effect of the action taken with refer- 
ence to Mr. Campbell was only slight 
and temporary, he assumed that the matter 
was trivial. He added that he was 
anxious to address to the Grand Jury his 
unqualified congratulations on the con- 
dition of the county. 

Mr. CARSON asked how it was that 
this case of boycotting was never put on 
the record ; and, also, whether Mr, Camp- 
bell informed the Executive that he had 
lost a number of customers in Sligo town 
and neighbourhood, but that some small 
ones had returned since the cessation of 
the boycotting notices ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
Members of the House of Commons 
were to be allowed to go to Sligo and 
use “reprehensible language ”"—to use the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own words— 
against a trader, leading to an interfer- 
ence with his trade, and that the authori- 
ties should then tell the trader that he 
must look after himself ? 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR asked whether 
the Chief Sceretary would take the preeau- 
tion to have reported language that 
might turn out to be reprehensible which 
might be used by Members of both 
Houses when visiting Belfast ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) must see that if 
Members of the House use language 
which is reprehensible, in or out of the 
House, they are responsible for what 


Mr. J. Morley 


Superintendents of 
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they say. As to the point of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, this case, I pre- 
sume, Was not put upon the record of 
uses of partial or complete boycotting 
for the reason which the County Inspec- 
tor gave to the learned Judge—namely, 
that the matter was trivial, and that its 
effects passed away in a very short 
time. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the names of the 
two Members of Parliament ? 

[No answer was given. } 

Mr. JORDAN (Meath, S.): Is not 
Mr. Campbell of Sligo a large whole- 
sale miller, whose trade does not depend 
on local traders ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF MERCANTILE 
MARINE OFFICES. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, having regard to the 
judicial powers possessed by Superin- 
tendents of the Mercantile Marine Offices 
under the Merchant Shipping Acts, in 
settling disputes and other questions 
affecting shipowners, shipmasters, and 
seamen, and for the purpose of increasing 
the usefulness of those offices as 
tribunals of the first instance, he is pre- 
pared to consider the desirability of 
satisfying his Department, by a_ test 
examination or otherwise, that the 
holders of these appeintmeuts shall, for 
the future, possess a competent know- 
ledge of the shipping statutes ; whether 
any of the present Superintendents of the 
Mereantile Marine Offices have ever been 
examined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and how many have entered 
the serviee of the Board of Trade with- 
out any test whatever ; what is the 
number of Superintendents and Deputy 
Superintendents discharging superior 
duties in the Mereantile Marine Offices 
who have passed the limit of 65 years, 
at which the Treasury enforce retire- 
ment in other Departments ; and what is 
the principle usually governing promo- 
tion in the ease of members of the 
clerical staff of the Mercantile Marine 
Offices, and if individual merit and excep- 
tional efficiency receive recognition im 
filling up the higher appointments, as in 
other branches of the Civil Service ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: There is no 


reason to doubt the competence of the 
Superintendents of Mercantile Marine 
Offices to discharge the duties now 
entrusted to them, and I am not of 
opinion that any special examination 
would tend to increase their competence. 
The Superintendents and Deputy Super- 
intendents are :—(1) Under the Local 
Marine Boards; (2) under the Board of 
Trade; and (3) under the Commis- 
sioners of Customs. All those in Class 
(3) and a few under (1) and (2) 
have been examined by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. The number of 
Superintendents and Deputy Superinten- 
dents over 65 years of age is two. 
Individual merit and exceptional effi- 
ciency do receive recognition in deter- 
mining questions of promotion; but in 
the majority of cases the promotions do 
not rest with the Board of Trade. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he 
will see that the Report of the recent 
Committee on the Ordnance Survey is 
presented to the House before the dis- 
cussion on the Stationery Vote in the 
Supplementary Estimates ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or tus BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have ascer- 
tained from the Stationery Office that 
the Report of the Ordnance Survey 
Committee was delivered to the Vote 
Office this morning, and copies may be 
obtained on application. 


THE CLOSE TIME FOR SALMON IN 
COUNTY LOUTH. 


Dr. AMBROSE (Louth, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
the persons who signed the application 
to the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries to 
alter the close time or season for salmon 
on the coast of the County Louth, on 
which the Inspectors held a meeting at 
Castlebellingham on the 18th October, 
1892, and afterwards made an Order on 
the 18th November, 1892, altering the 
season, defrayed the expenses of such 
application and all proceedings conse- 
quent thereon, as provided by the 33rd 
section, 5 and 6 Vic., c. 106 ; and, if so, 
what was the amount defrayed by them, 

VOL.IX. [rourrn serres.] 
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and what was the amount of the expenses 
incurred by the Inspectors consequent on 
the proceedings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspectors 
of Fisheries report that, in accordance 
with the usual practice, the persons who 
made the application referred to did not 
contribute to the expenses of the inquiry. 
The inquiry was taken with others, and 
the proportion of expenses fairly charge- 
able thereto would be about £4. 


Court Martial. 


INSTRUCTION IN NAVAL TACTICS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether there is in existence 
at any naval port any school or system 
of practical instruction in naval tactics ; 
and, if not, whether he will arrange for 
the establishment at one of the port® 6f 
such a school whereby, in addition to 
lectures on tactics, opportunities would 
be afforded to naval officers of practical 
work at tactics ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is no special school of Naval tac- 
ties at the ports, and in view of the demands 
on ‘naval officers’ time there is no present 
intention of instituting one. It is con- 
sidered that active service in the Fleet is 
the proper school of naval tactics. 


* THE HOWE COURT MARTIAL, 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state whose duty it was 
to array the case and to determine what 
evidence should be offered to the Court 
at the first Howe court martial in support 
of the charges brought against 
Captain Hastings and Commander Dick- 
son; and whose duty it was to secure 
the eliciting of the whole of the facts by 
cross-examination when necessary ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: The 
whole of the duties referred to devolved 
upon the Court. 

Captain BETHELL asked whether 
it was customary in cases of court 
martial initiated by the Admiralty to 
appoint a prosecutor ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: In 
many cases a prosecutor has _ been 
appointed ; but in other cases there has 
been no prosecutor. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : In the 
case of the Howe court martial was not 
Mr. Martin the prosecutor ? 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No; he was Judge Advocate. There 
was no prosecutor. 


SHIPS’ SIDE-LIGHTS. 

Ma. GIBSON BOWLES: On behalf 
of my noble Friend the Member for 
Birkenhead (Viscount Bury), I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether com- 
pliance by British shipowners with the 
Order in Council recently issued as to 
the screening of ships’ side-lights will 
expose such shipowners to the risk of 
being found to blame and muleted in 
damages in any suit brought against them 
in the Courts of foreign countries parties 
to the International Regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea, when the 
question of side-lights is involved ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russett, Hackney, 8.): The naval 
advisers of the Board of Trade are of 
opinion that the Order in Council referred 
to is explanatory merely, and makes no 
alteration in the International Regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: On behalf 
of my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Kirkdale Division of Liverpool (Sir G. 
Baden-Powell), I beg toask the Attorney 
General, in regard to the screening of sidle- 
lights by sea-going vessels, whether 
foreign vessels are at present legally 
bound by the International Regulations to 
screen their side lights so that the rays shall 
not cross the line of the ship’s keel pro- 
jected ahead of the slings; whether British 
vessels are at present legally bound by 
the new Order in Council to screen their 
side-lights so that the rays shall cross the 
line of the ship’s keel projected ahead of 
the slings ; and in the event of collision 
between a British and foreign vessel in 
which the question of side-lights was 
involved, which of the two Codes of 
Regulations would be held to prevail in 
British and Foreign Courts respectively ? 

*Srrm CHARLES RUSSELL: To 
the first question the answer is, No; to 
the second question the answer (subject 
to my previous reply given just now) is, 
Yes ; to the third question the answer 
is that there are not two Codes of 
Regulations. 


DR. COLLINS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 


whether, in view of the fact that Dr. 
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Collins recently pleaded guilty to a 
charge of forgery at the Central 
Criminal Court, and was released on his 
own recognizances to come up for judg- 
ment when called upon, it is intended to 
call upon him to come up for judgment ; 
and, if so, when ? 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL: In 
answer to the question of my _ hon, 
Friend in reference to the remarkable 
decision of the late Common Serjeant 
(Sir William Charley), I have only to 
say, in the first place, that when a 
prisoner is discharged upon his own re- 
cognizances to come up for judgment 
when called upon, it is not usual to call 
upon the prisoner to come up for judg- 
ment except in case of subsequent mis- 
conduct ; and, in the next place, I have 
no reason to believe that there is any in- 
tention to cali upon Dr. Collins to 
come up for judgment. But as to the 
latter point, I have no better information 
than my bon. Friend. 


THE CAMP AT COLC'NESTER. 

Captain) NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War on whose Report did 
the Government decide to rebuild a 
third only of the Camp at Colchester ; 
whom the information came from that 
influenced their decision ; will he lay a 
copy of that information upon the 
Table ; and have the Government any 
reason to believe that the two-thirds they 
are not rebuilding is in any better con- 
dition than the third they are ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Funds were only available to rebuild one- 
third of the Camp; and, though there is 
not very much difference in the state of 
the buildings, the third part, which 
seemed on the whole to be in the worst 
condition, was selected for re-construc- 
tion. 


NONCONFORMIST SCHOOL CHILDREY 
AT MONMOUTH. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether it is in accordance with the 
terms of the Education Act that Noncon- 
formist children, attending the St. 
Mary’s National School of Monmouth, 
should be taken to church during school 
hours in Lent, when the parents have 
requested they should not be taken ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): The Department 
have received no information from the 
locality with regard to the facts alleged. 
But if the children are taken to or 
kept at church during any part of the 
time set apart in the time-table for 
secular instruction this is a contraven- 
tion of the Education Acts, and entirely 
inadmissible, 


Mr. SPICER: Will the right hon. 


Gentleman give notice that the system 


must be stopped ? 

Mr. ACLAND: If I discover that 
the Act has been contravened I will give 
notice to have it stopped. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I wish to put a question of 
which I have given private notice to the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty. I 
regret the shortness of the notice, but I 
have been compelled to give short notice 
in consequence of the Motion which is to 
be {made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer without notice to terminate the 
Naval Debate to-night. I wish to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, with a 
view to showing the character and 
dimensions of the Debate of this evening, 
whether the cost of the new shipbuilding 
scheme to be introduced to the House to- 
night does not approximate, independently 
of the cost of armament, to some 
£5,000,000 ; and whether there is any 
modern precedent for the House being 
asked to sanction such an expenditure 
before we are in full possession of the 
dimensions, speed, armour, and arma- 
ments of the respective vessels comprised 
in the scheme ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I should like 
to answer the question. I have made 
inquiry upon the subject, and I find that 
since the year 1880—that is to say, for 13 
years—there has never been but one in- 
stance in which the first Vote of the 
Navy Estimates has taken more than one 
night. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I want to 
know whether my statement is correct, 
that this expenditure, which is indepen- 
dent of armaments, approximates to 
£5,000,000 ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wishes to persevere with his 
ill-advised Motion ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I have not 
looked into the question of amounts, but 
I do not think that under the late 
Administration the amounts asked for 
were small. I find that, with the ex- 
ception of 1886, which was also the year 
in which the Home Rule Bill was intro- 
duced, only one night has been taken for 
the first Vote. I do not think that that 
particular occasion was signalised by any 
large amount of money voted. The Go- 
vernment only ask by the Motion for 
to-night to be enabled to dispose of the 
first Navy Vote. I mention this because 
there is some idea that we intend to 
extend it to other Votes. We intend that 
if by going on for a short time after 
12 o’clock we could get the Vote we 
should not be prevented by the Twelve 
o'clock Rule from doing so. That is our 
only intention in putting down the 
Motion. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he is aware 
that the only large Shipbuilding Vote 
proposed by the late Government was 
embodied in a Bill which occupied at the 
very least ten days, independently of the 
discussion of the Estimates ? 

Mr. A. O°CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
May I ask whether, as a matter of fact, 
any money was included in the first Vote 
for construction ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I believe that 
is the fact, and I think that disposes of 
the noble Lord’s question. 

Lorv G. HAMILTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake that, until 
the Dockyard Vote is taken, no money 
shall be spent on new construction ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT _ indicated 
dissent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand, the right hon. Gentleman, in spite 
of the wording of his Motion, does not 
propose to deal to-night with the Supple- 
mentary Estimates after 12 o'clock, 
but he does intend to insist upon having 
the Navy Vote. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman has rightly apprehended 
my noble Friend’s point. The difficulty 
we are in is this: We desire the explana- 
tion of the Government of _ their 
important shipbuilding programme. It 
has been the custom in this House to 
discuss the Government's naval policy 
upon the first Vote brought forward 
before Easter. In that policy the most 
important element this year is the large 
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Vote of £5,000,000 for construction. We 
have not the information which it is 
usnal to give, and in the absence of it 
it is impossible to discuss the Vote. 
Bearing in mind that the Government's 
Predecessors used to give before the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates an elaborate 
Memorandum explaining and justifying 
their policy, I ask the right hon. Geutle- 
man, keeping in view the meagre 
character of the information given in the 
Estimates, and the great and important 
questions raised, whether he still desires 
that they should be discussed in the 
small hours of the morning ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The right 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken in his view. 
The general policy of construction has 
been habitually discussed on the Ship- 
building Vote, and not on the first Vote. 
[Cries of “No!"] So I am informed. 
The right hon. Gentleman used the word 
“insist.” I have never used that word. 
What I said was that we have not got 
on very fast with the Estimates, and I 
see no reason whatever why this first 
Vote for the Navy should not be taken, 
as it has been habitualiy taken, in a single 
night. What the Government desire is 
that we shall not be debarred from ob- 
taining the Vote because of the hard and 
fast Twelve o’clock Rule. I may say to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that we have not 
the smallest desire to use pressure. I 
am endeavouring to speak in moderate 
language. We do want to get on 
with the Publie Business. If we can 
dispose of this Vote to-night, as we have 
disposed of it for the past 13 years, I 
think we shall be doing the Business of 
the House in the manner in which it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sure 
there is no reason to complain of the tone 
of the right hon. Gentleman. If he only 
desires to abrogate the Twelve o'clock 
Rule in order that the first Vote may be 
taken within a brief period after mid- 
night, I, for one, shall not oppose the 
action of the Government. 

Mr. BARTLEY: As it appears that 
although the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has put on the Paper a Notice of 
Motion for the suspension of the Twelve 
o'clock Rule for all the Estimates he 





does not now intend to make such a pro- 
posal, I wish te ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will give us a 
promise that on future oceasions he will 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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Estimates. 


give us notice when he is going to sus- 
pend the Twelve o’clock Rule, and also 
put down distinctly what he means to 
include in it, instead of putting down a 
large proposal and withdrawing the 
greater part of it when pressure is 
brought to bear upon him ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not a 
fair representation of what I have done, 
First of all, the usual notice in this case 
has been given. It was necessary and 
proper to give the notice in the form in 
which it has been given, because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition has very pro- 
perly said, if the Debate on the first Vote 
should come to anend at 10 or 11 o’clock 
we certainly should go on with the other 
Votes. Therefore, it is not fair to say 
that we have put down too large a pro- 
posal, which we intended to withdraw 
under pressure. We are doing now 
exactly what we intended to do. 


FINANCIAL EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT 
OF IRELAND BILL. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a question which I shall 
put down for to-morrow if he cannot 
answer it now. Would he be good enough 
to have a Return prepared showing 
the effect of the financial proposals of the 
Home Rule Bill, so that we may see the 
effect of the withdrawal of the revenue 
for Ireland on the one hand, and of the 
Irish expenditure on the other ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have been 
in communication for some days with the 
Treasury and with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) on the subject. There is some 
difficulty about part of the Return. 
We shall have no difficulty in giving the 
principal part of what my right hon, 
Friend wishes, but there is some difficulty 
about a part of it. I cannot explain in 
answer to a question what the difficulty 
is, but I could tell him easily, with his 
experience, how it arises, 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I should 
like to ask the Secretary for War when 
he intends to put down the Army Esti- 
mates ? They were only circulated this 
morning, and I hope they will not be put 
down before Thursday at the earliest. 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


We intend to take them on Thursday. I 
regret that they were only circulated this 
morning. I explained on Friday that 
they were first of all promised for Wed- 
nesday, then for Thursday, then for Fri- 
day, then for Saturday, and, finally, they 
have arrived on Monday. I think Thurs- 
day will be a convenient day. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the proceedings on Supply, if under 
discussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order, Sittings 
of the House.”—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 119.—( Division List, No. 21.) 


-—— 
277; 


ORDERS OF 


SUPPLY—COM MITTEE. 


THE DAY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Persons Employep 1x Her Masesty’s 
Dock YarDs. 

Sirk JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) : Before I move the Amend- 
ment of which I have given notice, I must 
record my protest against the circum- 
stances in which the House of Commons 
are called upon in the present year to 
consider the Navy Estimates. The Mem- 
ber who is especially responsible for the 
efficiency of the Navy and the spending of 
the money which we shall be shortly asked 
to vote is not a Member of the House of 
Commons. As to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty, the 
ouly complaint I have to make against 
him is that, as representing the Board of 
Admiralty in this House, he is not, as he 
ought to be, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is the duty of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to represent in 
this very technical Department the public 
opinion of the country and to inform the 
professional Admirals at the Board of 
Admiralty of the wants, desires, and even 
the prejudices of the people of the 
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country, and it is also his duty in this 
House to represent to the Representatives 
of the people the technical opinion of the 
Board of Admiralty and the reasons 
which induced them to give effect to 
those opinions. It is quite clear that a 
person who is not a Member of the 
House of Commons, not in touch with 
public opinion, and who is removed from 
all familiar intercourse with the Members 
of this House, cannot satisfactorily fulfil 
those duties. In fact, a First Lord of 
the Admiralty who is removed from the 
criticisms and from the touch of this 
House is really of very little use at all. 
This peculiarity appears to be a sort of 
speciality of Liberal Administrations, 
because for the last 20 years—during 
the whole time I have had a seat in this 
House—I do not recollect any Conserva- 
tive Government that have had a First 
Lord of the Admiralty other than a 
Member of this House, and certainly the 
last three Liberal Administrations 
have removed the First Lord of the 
Admiralty from the criticism and control 
of this House by appointing to that post 
a Peer of the realm. The Amendment 
of which I have given notice applies in 
terms only to the naval establishments 
of the country—because it would not 
have been in order if it had been more 
extensive—but the arguments I shall use 
are equally applicable to all those 
Departments of the Government which 
employ labour, such as the War 
Office, the Post Office, and the Board of 
Works, and the principle to which I am 
going to ask the House to assent applies 
not enly to the Government establish- 
ments, but also to Municipalities and 
County Councils, and, in fact, to all 
Public Bodies who are employers of 
labour. The principle I wish the House 
to lay down is that whenever the public 
is an employer of labour, and the 
workers are working for the general 
public—the public of the United King- 
dom, or the public of any division of the 
United Kingdom—that the employers 
should so regulate all the conditions-of 
employment as to make themselves 
model employers of labour. In the late 
General Election we have most of us 
insisted upon our earnest desire to raise 
the position of the workman, and here is 
an opportunity to our hand. If we wish 
to raise the position of the workers 
throughout the country generally, we 
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must begin by those who work for us. 
The people and the Representatives of 
the people in a case of this kind have 
both the employers and the employed 
under their control. There are no 
economical difficulties in the way. The 
public when they employ workmen are 
not bound to make a profit or to screw 
down the cost of the product of labour. 
We are not face to face with any 
sort of foreign competition, and, therefore, 
if there is any honesty or sincerity what- 
ever in the professions which we all of 
us make of our desire to raise the 
position of the worker, I do not see how 
we can possibly escape the necessity of 
beginning at home in the first instance, 
and seeing that the workers we employ 
are employed under conditions of justice 
and equity. The position I invite the 
House to take up is very well illustrated 
by the first branch of the Amendment, 
which says— 

“That no person should in Her Majesty's 


naval establishments be engaged at wages 
insufficient for a proper maintenance.” 
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Now, I suppose that almost every hon. 
Member of this House in his electioneer- 
ing campaign last year lamented that so 
large a proportion of the workers of 
this country are in receipt of starvation 
wages, and that in the midst of our 
advance in civilisation we have such 4 
great number of men, honest and indus- 
trious, and worthy, who with their wives 
and families have habitually to support 
themselves on insufficient food. We have 
also condemned in very strong terms the 
practice known as sweating, which 
means taking advantage of the crowded 
occupation of the labour market to induce 
people to do work for wages on whieh it 
is hardly possible for them to subsist. 
But how can we with any honesty com- 
plain of private employers taking 
advantage of foreign competition to pay 
their employés insufficient wages if the 
nation itself—which is able to pay 
sufficient wages, and which has no 
necessity to screw down the workman 
to the lowest amount which he will take— 
if the nation itself pays insufficient wages in 
its own establishments ? Now, there is no 
doubt that some years ago the Board of 
Admiralty, was in the habit of employing 
men at insufficient wages. There was, 


of course, according to the law of supply 
and demand, no difficulty in the Admiralty 
obtaining an ample supply of workmen 


Sir John Gorst 
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at low wages. Any employer can obtain 
almost any amount he likes of unskilled 
labour at quite insufficient wages to live 
upon, and the Admiralty was no better 
than nor worse than a private employer 
of labour. An inquiry was made into 
that matter about two years ago, and 
chiefly through the influence, I think, of 
the late Mr. W. H. Smith, the wages of 
the ordinary unskilled labourers through- 
out the naval establishments were raised. 
The wage was raised but not to what I 
should call a_ sufficient wage. The 
minimum wage, I believe, was paid at 
17s.; and considering the dearness of 
house rents, and the dearness of living in 
most of our dockyard towns, I do not 
think anybody will stand up in this House 
and say that 17s. a week is a suflicieut 
wage for a workman and his family. 
The rule such as it was has been 
evaded by the officials of the Admiralty 
by the employment of what they call 
boys, these boys being stalwart young 
labourers of 19 or 20, who are called 
boys, who receive boy's wages, and so 
evade the direction of the Government 
and the wish of this House that a 
minimum wage should be established be- 
low which anyone should not be paid. 
The first proposition to which I shall 
invite the House to assent is that in our 
naval establishments no man_ shall be 
employed at wages which are insufficient 
for his proper maintenance. I know 
very well what the effect of that would 
be if it were carried out. The effect 
would be that you would get into the 
naval establishments of the country 
nothing but the pick of the ordinary 
unskilled working men. Your wages 
would be higher than the wages of un- 
skilled labour in the country, and you would 
gradually have drawn into the service 
of the State for our naval establish- 
ments the very pick of the unskilled 
workmen of the country, and I very much 
doubt whether the actual cost of labour 
would be raised thereby. I do not my- 
self believe in what is called cheap 
labour. Men to whom you pay low 
wages, who are insufficiently nourished, 
who are in that hopeless condition 
which, unhappily, most of our un- 
skilled workmen throughout the country 
are, cannot do as good a day’s 
work as the well-paid and well- 
nourished workman ; and I believe, even 
so far as mere money goes, the nation 
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would really gain by having no workmen 
in its establishments except those who 
are first rate and able to do a good day’s 
work, which would be worth the extra 
money given them. And certainly the 
prestige and the honour of the nation 
would be greatly advanced by a rule of 
that kind, because I cannot think it 
creditable that a country like ours should 
have in its employ men such as we have 
heard of in Woolwich Arsenal, who are 
screwed down to an insufficient wage and 
who naturally feel that they are not being 
treated by the State as any private 
employer of labour who really was con- 
cerned for the condition of his labourers, 
would treat them. I see the Secretary 
for War present, and I have to say that 
my remarks as to the naval establish- 
ments will apply to the Ordnance Factory 
just as much as to the Admiralty. But 
I base my remarks on the naval estab- 
lishments, and I would urge the House 
to pass a Resolution that in all the 
arrangements made with workers the 
Admiralty should be a model employer 
oflabour. I have put down on the Notice 
Paper four particular conditions—namely, 
the hours of labour, wages, insurance 
against accidents, and provision for old 
age, these four being heads to which I 
wish specially to direct the attention of 
the House. I am quite sure that does 
not exhaust the list, and I also put in 
my Resolution “et cetera,” to show that 
there were many other conditions of 
labour in which the same principle ought 
to be applied. Now I begin with the 
question of hours. What professions did 
we all make at the General Election 
about hours ? I suppose the majority of 
the Members of this House expressed to 
their constituents their strong sympathy 
with the movement which is going on 
now among the labouring classes all over 
the world for shortening the hours of 
work. We were all in favour of shorten- 
ing the hours so far as they could possibly 
be shortened. The great majority of 
Members committed themselves to an 
eight hours day as being a quite sufficient 
maximum for the ordinary work of a 
workman ; and though we differed as to 
the particular way in which this eight 
hours day was to be brought about, 
many Members pledged themselves 
to the full length of the enforcing 


of an eight hours day by legisla- 
tive enactment; and others equally 
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anxious to see the hours of labour 
restricted to eight thought that it should 
be brought about by Trades Unions, or by 
agreement, or by the gradual progress of 
education, and of reasonableness on the 
part of those who employed labour. 
But here is a test of our sincerity in this 
matter. If we are so anxious that the 
hours of labour should be restricted to 
eight per day, here is an opportunity in 
which we can in the case of the work- 
men employed by ourselves limit our- 
selves to that duration of labour. How 
van any Member of this House be sincere 
in his desire to restrict the hours of 
labour to eight per day if he does not do 
his utmost to see that that limit of eight 
per diem is observed by the nation itself, 
in the case of the workmen whom itself 
employs ? You see in this case there are 
none of the difficulties which attend the 
reduction of hours by an _ ordinary 
employer. We have no trade rivals to 
think of, neither foreigners nor persons 
in our own country; and if the Govern- 
ment is constrained to reduce the hours 
of labour, which its own servants have 
to work, to eight hours a day, it is im- 
possible that any harm can be done. It 
would have oue very good effect. It 
would try an experiment which would 
throw great ‘light either upon the 
possibility of limiting the hours of labour 
by law,or upon the advisability of employer 
and employed limiting those hours by 
agreement among themselves. It would 
settle that very much agitated question 
whether the shortening of the hours 
of labour would not actually increase 


the efficiency, the value, and, 
possibly, even the quantity of the 
work performed. Of course, if the 


result of shortening the hours in the 
naval establishments of the country was 
what many people prophesy and believe 
on very good grounds—that the amount 
of work done would be not less, but more, 
the country would be a gainer by a 
shortening of the hours. It would get 
work greater in quantity or more valu- 
able in its result than what it got by the 
long hours ; but if, on the other hand, it 
turned out not to be so, and if it appeared 
that men working for the eight hours 


would not turn out as much work 
as in the longer hours, what 
would be the result? The only 
result would be that the nation 


would have to employ more labour ; that 
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more men would be employed, more of 
the unemployed would be drawn into 
employment, and the only result would 
be that we should have to pay a trifle 
more for the product of labour, and our 
ships and our armaments would be a trifle 
more expensive than at present. But 
this would, as I have shown, be to the 
public advantage. In doing this we 
should not be setting the example, because 
it has been stated in the public Press that 
two large firms of shipbuilders in the 
North of England have actually, by 
agreement with their workmen, reduced 
the hours of labour to eight per day ; 
therefore, in this particular instance, it is 
too late for the naval establishments of the 
country to set the example, and they 
could only follow the example already 
set by private enterprise. But I cannot 
understand how people can profess them- 
selves so anxious to see the hours of 
labour in the country generally reduced 
to eight per day, and yet not begin in the 
public establishments of the country, 
where we have the control of both the 
employer and the employed. Our ser- 
vants, having the will to do it, the thing 
can undoubtedly be done. If such a 
shortening of the hours of labour takes 
place, it must not be defeated by working 
systematic overtime. I know in almost 
every business and industry there must 
be overtime, and certainly in such an 
industry as in the shipbuilding yards of 
the country you may be obliged to have 
overtime, because in a nationalemergency 
— if there was, unhappily, danger to the 
country, or even where it becomes 
necessary to finish a ship by a particular 
day—it may be essential to work over- 
time. Overtime work is always costly. 
It always has to be paid for at a higher 
rate than ordinary work, and a man who 
has already done a good day’s work 
cannot possibly do as much per hour in 
his overtime as he can in the shorter 
hours of his usual employment, 
and, therefore, you pay a_ higher 
price for a less amount of work. 
There is an example before us in America 
of the way in which overtime may be 
unscrupulously used by officials of Depart- 
ments. In America about 20 years 
ago, a law was passed that in the 
Naval Department workmen should 
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work only eight hours a day. That law 
was practically observed for many years ; 
but about 10 years ago some enter- 
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prising Secretary of the Navy in America 
said that the ordinary hours of labour 
should be eight, but that the men might 
work two hours overtime each day, and 
from that period a large portion of the 
workmen employed—though the law 
says they must work only eight hours a 
day—have, in fact, worked 10 hours a 
day. There is no doubt that on the 
part of some officials in the Public Depart- 
ments there is a tendency to introduce this 
system of working overtime, which will 
have to be watched, and which in the 
event of any such rule as I have referred 
to being introduced will lead to the 
lengthening of the hours of labour. Now 
Icome tothe wages. It is not quite so easy 
to say in a Government deckyard what is 
a fair rate of wages, because, in the first 
place, there are an immense number of 
trades in Government dockyards which 
do not always exactly correspond with 
trades which are called by the same 
names in private employment. For in- 
stance, the shipwright in a Government 
dockyard has to do a class of work which 
the shipwright in a private shipbuilding 
yard is not competent to perform. 
Wages also vary very much in 
different parts of the country. But 
the Admiralty need have no difficulty 
whatever in determining within a 
reasonable amount what wages should 
be paid in the dockyards if the workers 
are to be remunerated at the same rate of 
wages as prevail in private dockyards. 
To illustrate what I mean I will quote a 
case: And old constituent of mine in 
Chatham sent me a list of the wages 
paid in the various private shipbuilding 
yards throughout the country. In the 
case of joiners there is a considerable 
variation in wages paid in Birkenhead, 
Cardiff, Hartlepool, Hull, Liverpool, 
London, Newcastle, Stockton, and Sunder- 
land, but the wages in those places are 
all alike—in this ; that they are consider- 
ably higher than the amount paid 
in the Government dockyards. In 
the private yards there are longer 
hours worked than are worked in the 
Government yards ; but even when you 
reckon the pay of the joiner per hour, 
the joiner in Her Majesty’s dockyard 
is paid a sensible and considerably lower 
rate than the joiner in the private ship 
yards through the country. Exactly the 
same thing obtains with regard to the 
wages of every other trade employed in 
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dockyards with very few exceptions. 


On the whole, skilled trades in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards are remunerated at 
lower rates, even when you have taken 
into account the shorter hours, than skilled 
trades in private shipbuilding yards. I 
call that on the part of the nation 
dishonest. I do not think it is honest. 
The value of labour is ascertained by 
what people engaged in private under- 
takings will pay for it; and for the 
Government to take advantage of its 
prestige, and of the prestige of Govern- 
ment employment, to pay men lower than 
the current rate of wages which obtains 
in the same industry in private under- 
takings, is, I think, scarcely honest. Now, 
what are the Government doing in these 
matters? I have heard questions 
answered in this House by the Admiralty 
and the War Office to the effect that 
these matters are being referred to the 
Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, and that in some indefinite future 
—what time this Statistical Department 
has werked its wicked will on the figures 
and Returns the Government will be 
prepared to do something. Now—that is 
the purest makeshift. It is an expedient 
adopted merely for the purpose of delay— 
of giving the Government time to make 
up its mind. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
Secretary for War says “hear, hear.” I 
do not know the secrets of his prison- 
house, but I do know a great deal about 
the Admiralty, and I say without fear of 
contradiction, in the presence of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty of the late Government, 
that the whole of the information has been 
pigeon-holed in the Admiralty for the 
last two years and a half, and that there 
has been quite sufficient time for the 
Governmevt to make up its mind as 
to what is the Union rate of wages, and if 
they think it right to pay these wages. Two 
and a half years ago my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty in the late 
Government (Mr. Forwood) made a tour 
of the naval establishments, and collected 
a most accurate and exhaustive account 
of the pay of tne different trades in 
Government employment ; and he also, 
as his commercial knowledge well quali- 
fied him to do, ascertained the rate of 
wages paid to similar trades in the great 
private shipbuilding yards of the country ; 
and if the Secretary to the Admiralty 
will lock in the records in his Office, he 
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will find, without troubling the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade, 
material at his disposal forcoming toa con- 
clusion as to whether the workmen in the 
Government dockyards should be paid 
the same rate of wages as the workmen 
in private establishments. I believe 
this Statistical Department of the Board 
of Trade will, after due incubation, pro- 
duce an extremely valuable Return, and 
we will be glad to have that valuable 
information. But it is not statistics 
we want in this case, but action. It is 
not easy to put us off with statistics. 
We say, first, that the Government 
ought to pay their workmen wages at 
the current rates paid in private establish- 
ments; and, in the second place, that 
you have got ample material on which 
to take that course if you think proper 
to do so. I come vow to the third head 
of my subject, which is insurance against 
accident. I do not desire to trench on 
the Debate on this subject, which I hope 
will take place very soon on the Second 
Reading of the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
At present the Government have 
exempted themselves from employers’ 
liability. They act towards the workmen 
in this respect from different principles 
which apply to private employers of 
labour. They may well do so, because 
the work in which the Government 
employ labourers in the naval establish- 
ments is highly dangerous to the labourers. 
Any body who has canvassed, in the old 
days of persoual canvass, a dockyard town, 
could not fail to have been struck by the 
immense number of partially-lamed men 
met with in the town, for, notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, acci- 
dents of a totally disabling, and even of 
a fatal character, are only too common 
in Her Majesty's dockyards. I think it 
will be admitted that the principle that 
ought to prevail with regard to accidents 
of this kind is that persons who carry on 
either for profit, or in the interest of the 
nation, as in the case of the Admiralty, 
a dangerous employment, should make 
good ail the damage done to men in the 
ordinary course of carrying on their 
employment. I do not think, in the 
case of the dockyards at least, that the 
right of compensation should depend on 
anything like negligence on the part of 
any of the victim’s fellow-workmen. I 
do not think it ought to depend on 
negligence even on his own part, unless 
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it were negligence of a criminal character 
—that, for instance, where a man wilfully 
violates the rules laid down for the 
common safety, or comes drunk to work, 
or anything of that kind, I do not think 
it is just that the nation should be called 
upon to compensate him; but certainly 
in ordinary cases where there has been 
nothing like criminal negligence, I think 
the nation should take a genérous view 
of all hurts and accidents caused in 
its service. I feel strongly about this, 
because I have often had to go to the 
Treasury in former days on behalf of 
people who had been injured in the dock- 
yards, and there was a_ principle—or 
perhaps I should say a prejudice—on the 
part of the Treasury that people ought 
not to be compensated who were hurt by 
what is called a “ pure accident.” If the 
accident were caused by misconduct on 
the part of workmen, or if something un- 
foreseen had taken place, the Treasury 
would compensate ; but in cases of what 
were called “ pure accidents ” they would 
not give a farthing te the sufferer. There 
was one case of this kind that made a 
very great impression on my mind. The 
poor man was employed at some work in 
a large steel tube. To get out, he had 
to climb up the side of this pillar of 
slippery steel, and one day on getting out 
he tripped and fell on the dock, injuring 
his knee to such an extent that he lost 
the use of his leg. Now, I could never 
persuade the Treasury that this was an 
accident in which compensation should 
be given. It was said that if the man 
had, when going home, slipped on an 
orange peel in the street and broke his 
leg, the Government would not compen- 
sate him, and that this was an accident 
of the same nature. I say that an acci- 
dent of that kind befalling a man in the 
course of his employment should be 
made good by his employer. In cases of 
this kind where accidents disable men 
for the rest of their lives, the men are 
ultimately thrown upon the ratepayers of 
the district, who support them in that 
poor and miserable way in which people 
who are destitute are supported under the 
rates. I come, lastly, to the question that 
has been much talked of in recent years 
—the question of insurance when in- 
ability to work any longer comes with 
old age to our workmen. I know that 
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the Public Departments have long recog- 
nised as a sort of duty the making of 
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some provision for the declining years of 
their employés, but the arrangement 
which they make is an extremely primi- 
tiveone. Itis a very inconvenient one, 
and it certainly is one that cannot be 
beld up as a model for the private em- 
ployers of the country. In fact, I know 
many private firms who have regulations 
for providing for the declining years of 
their workmen far simpler, far better, 
and much more appreciated by the men 
than the regulations which prevail in the 
Public Departments of the State. I will 
explain the system at the Admiralty, 
which I think is the same system that 
also prevails at the War Office. In the 
first place, the workmen of the establish- 
ment are divided into two classes. One 
is called “established men” and the 
other “non-established men;” and 
whereas some provision is made for the 
old age of the established men only, 
the most miserable end meagre 
provision is made for the  non- 
established men, though the non- 
established men are as good workmen 
and are engaged on as difficult workas the 
established men. Goodness knows why 
this purely arbitrary distinction is kept 
up by the Admiralty! They call the 
provision for old age in the case of 
established men “ pensions.” —-Pensions 
are objected to by a great number of 
Members of this House, but these are 
not pensions at all. The non-established 
men get 36s. a week, the established men 
34s. 6d. a week, and the Is. 6d. deducted 
from the wages of the established men 
go to this Pension Fund. There has 
never been an actuarial valuation of what 
this weekly deduction of pay comes to, 
though the men have often asked for it. 
Why should not the Government let the 
men know exactly what these weekly 
payments amount to in value ? I do not 
suppose that the weekly deductions 
cover the value of the old age allow- 
ances; but it is admitted that the 
employer should do something, and it is 
admitted that the Government should do 
something, to assist these schemes for 
old age allowances. In Germany, where 
the system of old age allowances is 
founded on scientific principles, the 
workman pays one-third, the employer 
one-third, and the State one-third. In 
this case the employer and the State are 
one, and should, therefore, contribute two- 
thirds; but I believe that the weekly 
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deductions from the pay of the work- 
men purchase a great deal more than 
one-third, or indeed one-half, of the 
benefits conferred by the old age allow- 
ances. Another cause for complaint is 
that this benefit is given only in the form 
of old age allowances. The allowance is 
not applied, in the case of the death of 
the workman, as a provision for his widow 
or family. If a workman dies before the 
age at which this provision is payable, 
the whole of his subscriptions are lost, 
and nothing is given to his widow, and 
the family of the workman in the case of 
vremature death, which only too often 
happens, is left unprovided for. Then, 
as regards the non-established men, in 
order to keep up the sham of their being 
only temporary men, they are discharged 
every year and taken on again, though 
many of them have been in the 
employment of the Department for 20 
and 25 years, just as long as established 
men; and because they are non-estab- 
lished men they have to retire on a 
totally insufficient provision for old age, 
with the result that they fill the labour 
market with old and incompetent labour, 
or have recourse to charity or to the 
parish and to spend the remainder of their 
lives, the flower of which they have 
spent in the service of the country, in 
some miserable, degraded fashion. You 
cannot call a system like that noble or 
just. Why should not the Government 
in all its naval establishments provide a 
proper, reasonable provision for the old 
age of its workmen which it can ask 
private employers to emulate? Why 
should there be this division into two 
classes? =Why should not all the men 
who work for the State be treated alike ? 
Tecan understand a man being put on a 
period of prebation. You might have a 
system by which a man should not be 
put on the old age scheme until he has 
worked two or three years. The man 
might want to see whether the Govern- 
ment employment suited him, and the 
Government whether the man suited 
them. But if there is an old age system 
at all, every man employed by the State 
should be put on it. It is the duty of 
the Government as an employer of labour 
to recollect that the people in their em- 
ployment will grow old in time, and that 
they ought to make provision for that 
time. Then why should not the work- 
men in Government employment, from 
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whose wages deductions are weekly 
made for this old age benefit, be allowed 
to see clearly what they are paying for ? 
They have often asked for this informa- 
tion, but have never got it. Then 
why should not these deductions from 
the weekly wages to provide an old 
age insurance be carried to a separate 
and distinct fund, supplemented by & 
Government grant—a fund the solvency 
of which the Government would 
guarantee —and entirely separate from 
the money voted by Parliament for the 
purposes of the Admiralty ? Our pre- 
sent system is a system of bad finance. 
We do not charge the full cost of labour 
in these dockyards in our Budget. 
What we do is: we charge the cost of 
labour less the reductions for insurance 
for old age, and that is why we are pay- 
ing in the non-effective Budget to-day for 
the wages which were kept back years 
and years ago. Under a proper system 
of finance we could ascertain each year 
the amount which was covered by these 
deductions from wages, and by carrying 
that to a separate fund, supplemented 
if. necessary by a Government grant, we 
should see exactly what the labour is 
costing us each year, and not, as now, 
be paying for labour that could be got 
ata cheaper rate 30 or 40 years ago. 
Another thing, why should there not be 
some variety in this scheme ? Almost 
all Insurance Companies consult the 
wishes of the richer classes of society— 
they offer a variety of benefits which 
van be insured by these premiums and 
subscriptions ; even the Post Office 
Savings Bank itself gives an option, but 
in the system that has been carried on in 
Governmc nt establishments there is only 
the one stereotyped idea and no choice 
given. I feel sure that if half a dozen 
reasonable and sensible men were to sit 
down together in consultation, I am quite 
sure a scheme might be thought out that 
would be satisfactory to the persons em- 
ployed, which would be satisfactory to 
the Government that employed them, 
which would be a credit to the country, 
and which would be put before private 
employers of labour as a system they 
would do well to introduce amongst their 
employés. I am quite aware that the 
conditions of labour I have dealt with 
are only four out of the great many con- 
ditions to which labour is subjected, and 
I have selected these as forming promi- 
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nent matter on which the Government 
would do well to set an example, and as 
being illustrative of the spirit and dispo- 
sition which the Government of the 
country should show with regard to all 
the other conditions of labour. But it 
does seem to me that all those—and I 
believe they are the great majority of the 
House—who really desire to raise the 
condition of the workers in this country 
ought to address themselves to this sub- 
ject, and ought to see, at least, that the Go- 
vernment of the country as an employer 
does observe conditions which they re- 
gard as satisfactory and equitable. I 
cannot help thinking that some of the 
new Members of this House must have 
been a good deal astonished at the con- 
trast between the position the labour 
question occupied at the last . General 
Election and the position it occupies in 
the discussions of this House. How 
much we all heard about the labour 
question last July; how little we 
have heard of it since the House 
met. Here is a _ real test; here 
is a question which seems to me to be a 
regular test question ; you have got the 
whole matter eutirely in the hands of a 
Department ; you are under no obliga- 
tion to make any profit out of the work; you 
have no foreign competitor who can rival 
you in any part of the world, and the only 
thing necessary in our public establish- 
ments is that the work should be good 
work. It really does not matter what the 
cost may be [A laugh.] I hear people 
laughing. Of course, you may misinter- 
pret what I say, and say what I mean is 
that we are to double the price of every- 
thing. An ordinary trader tells you that 
if the cost of the commodity is raised it 
may ruin him; but the Government is not 
shut out by anything of that kind; the 
Government is not bound to keep down 
the cost of building a ship to a particular 
price. If the old cost of building is 
exceeded by 3 per cent., what does it 
matter ? we can afford to be just, even if 
our ships cost 3 per cent. more. I do 
not think it is becoming of a great 
country to have its materials 3 per cent. 
cheaper, if by doing so it has to sweat its 
employés or treat them with injustice. 
That is what I mean by saying it does 
not matter what our ships cost. We do 
not want an Act of Parliament; Govern- 
ment can begin to-morrow; it is a mere 
matter of administration. The Govern- 
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ment are our servants ; we put them in 
Office, and we can turn them out; and if it 
was understood the will of the majority 
was they should act on the principle | 
have mentioned, the Government can 
begin to act at once. But i must say 
that until the philanthropic principles and 
fine promises we made to our constituents 
at the Election are carried out in 
the case of the Government workers, I 
believe we may go on discussing the 
labour question, but no one will give us 
credit for sincerity. I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 
Cotonet LOYD (Chatham) seconded 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Gorst) with much pleasure, 
and he did so for the reason that he 
thought it ought to come from those (the 
Conservative) Benches, and he believed he 
was the only Representative of a Dockyard 
constituency who had the honour of 
sitting on that side of the House. No 
doubt the House was aware of the 
anxiety with which the employés of the 
dockyards looked forward to the dis- 
cussion of the Naval Estimates from year 
to year. He had no doubt hon, 
Gentlemen who sat opposite and repre- 
sented Dock yard constituencies would bear 
him out when he said they were con- 
stantly receiving deputations, the chief 
object of which was to point out the low 
rate of wages. The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth the other day said he had 
been obliged for some time past to con- 
sider these complaints and put them in 
order. As to the matter of wages, the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down compared the wages given in a great 
many private shipbuilding yards with 
those given by the Government to-day, 
and they might be quite certain that in 
the private yards the employers would 
not pay a higher rate of wage than was 
absolutely necessary, as they wished 
to make as good a dividend as _ pos- 
sible for their shareholders. At any 
rate, the Government ought not to pay 
the people they employed less wages 
than were paid by the employers in 
private shipbuilding yards. There was 
a matter of some 7s. or 8s. a week differ- 
ence in the wages. Then, again, there 
was no doubt that the men on the 
establishment were suffering a great 
grievance. Each received the same 
amount of pay, but the men on the 
establishment were docked Is. 6d. a 
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week. If a man joined the Dockyard 
at the age of 25, and served until the 
age of 60, he had put away as reserve 
pay a very considerable sum, If that 
man was killed by accident, his wife 
and children were given a certain amount 
to go on with; but if he died a few days 
or months before he would be obliged to 
leave the Dockyard, his wife and family 
got nothing. He considered that the 
ls. 6d. that was kept by the Government 
was the man’s own pay, and he had a 
right to dispose of it as he chose; and he 
thought that, instead of its being con- 
fiscated by the Government, it ought to 
be left to the man to dispose of it as he 
chose. The next thing he should like 
to mention was the question of classi- 
fication. Classification at the Dock- 
yards was thoroughly worn out. It 
was introduced by the late Government, 
no doubt after very careful consideration 
and forethought, and in theory it ought 
to work very well, but the result in prac- 
tice was exactly the opposite. The chief 
cause of discontent in the Dockyards 
was this system of classification ; and he 
thought that if men worked side by side, 
doing exactly the same work and having 
to do it equally good, it was hard that 
one man should be paid 2s. or 3s. a 
week more than the other. So strongly 
was this felt that on one occasion the 
men put their money into the common 
bowl, and then divided it out equally. 
He was perfectly certain there would be 
discontent in the Dockyards until this 
system of classification was done away 
with, It was not appreciated by the 
men who received the higher rate of 
wages any more than it was by the men 
who received the lower rate of pay. 
Another thing which caused great dis- 
content down in the Dockyards was the 
eheck system. If a man arrived one 
minute late, or did not give up his ticket 
during the time the bell was ringing, 
the Dockyard gates were closed against 
him, and he had to wait a quarter of an 
hour before gaining admission; and in 
order to make up that lost quarter of an 
hour, he had to work three-quarters of 
an hour overtime. If a man was 16 
minutes late, he was not allowed to go 
in that half of the day ; and if it was a 
Saturday, he was not allowed to go in 
again. As an old soldier, he thoroughly 
appreciated the necessity of men being 
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punctual; but he thought this hard kind of 
treatment was uncalled for, and he was 
quite certain the Government could find 
some less hard way of dealing with the 
mer. Then, again, there were the ship- 
wrights’ draughtsmen. These men led 
a very sedentary life, always in the office 
doing very minute work, and they 
were allowed no leave in the year with 
pay. They might have 12 days’ leave if 
they chose to go without their pay. 
They were not allowed any sick leave at 
all. If they got sick they had to lose 
their pay. He thought this was very 
hard on men who led such sedentary 
lives that they should not be allowed 
a certain amount of leave with pay, 
and a certain amount of sick leave 
every year. Again, the naval warrant 
officers wished to be allowed to have 
commissions like their more fortunate 
brethren in the Sister Service when they 
arrived at the rank of quartermaster and 
riding-master. But he had no doubt this 
matter would be touebed upon by other 
hon. Members, and he would, therefore, 
leave that point. The engineers, again, 
complained, and asked that in consider- 
tion of the time and money required to 
fit them for the Service, and the addi- 
tional five years’ service now proposed 
in consequence of the scarcity of engineer 
officers, the rates of pay on retirement 
might be made equivalent to those of the 
medical officers. He did not think these 
demands were at all out of the way, and 
he hoped that the Admiralty and the 
Government would give them careful 
consideration. Apart from the merit of 
any case, he desired to impress upon the 
Admiralty the expediency of treating all 
these questions with an open mind and 
no grudging hand. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the werd “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no person should 
in Her Majesty’s Naval establishments be 
engaged at wages insufficient for a proper 
maintenance, and that the conditions of labour 
as regards hows wages, insurance against 
accident, provision for old age, &c., should be 
such as to afford an example to private em- 
ployers throughout the country,"—(Sir John 
Gorst,) 

— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, “ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has brought this most im- 
portant matter before the House has 
many advantages in doing so, and is 
eminently well qualified for the task he 
has undertaken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man sat for many years for a dockyard 
constituency, which gave him an intimate 
acquaintance with all the conditions, the 
ideas, and grievances of those employed 
under the Admiralty in those places. I 
remember distinctly, when I had the 
honour to fill the post of Secretary to 
the Admiralty in this House, that he was 
one of the most difficult of my critics to 
reply to; and when he entered upon 
office, his official position, I observed, 
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did not altogether curb his zeal on 
behalf of his dockyard constituents, 


because, if I remember aright, he on 
more than one occasion made a speech 
which caused no little embarrassment to 
those of his colleagues who were more 
directly responsible in the matter. But 
my wonder is, Sir, that when he became 
Secretary to the Treasury—being in that 
commanding position, with the purse- 
strings in his hands, and being in 
the position not only of presenting but 
enforcing a remedy—he did not seize 
that opportunity. He has told us to- 
night that there is nothing to be 
learned—there is nothing new in dock- 
yard administration; that two and 
a half years ago the pigeon-holes at the 
Admiralty were filled with all the pos- 
sible statistics that could be required ; 
but if that was so, what became of the 
right hon. Gentleman during the time 
he occupied the position of Secretary 
to the Treasury? Now he _ comes 
to us from a serener and more 
philosophical atmosphere, that of an 
ancieut University, so that, take 


him all round, I cannot imagine 
anyone more qualified to do justice 


to this great subject. I admit the 
great importance of this Motion—no 
one can dispute its importance ; and 
it has an extent of application beyond 
that which would appear on _ the 
surface to belong to it. The Motion 
refers to one Department and to 


naval yards alone ; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman pointed out, naturally 
the same principle must apply to all 
the other Departments of the Govern- 
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ment. Wherever there are Government 
labourers, there the same or similar con- 
ditions ought to exist, and that is why | 
venture toask the House to listen to a few 
observations from me. If it could have 
been confined to the Navy, my hon, 
Friends who represent the Board of 
Admiralty in this House are much better 
informed, and much more competent 
to address the House on the subject 
than I am, but I imagine that the 
principle being equally applicable to 
all Departments of the State, the 
House may reasonably expect that the 
matter should be treated somewhat more 
widely than from a simple departmental 
point of view, and, therefore, Iam anxious 
to state on the part of the Government 
the course we deem it our duty to take 
with regard to this very grave matter, as 
affecting the general service of the State. 
Now, Sir, what is the proposition sub- 
mitted to us? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has moved— 

“That no person should in Her Majesty's 
Naval establishments be engaged at wages in- 
sufficient for a proper maintenance, and that the 
conditions of labour as regards hours, wages, 
insurance against accident, provision for old 
age, &c., should be suchas to afford an example 
to private employers throughout the country.” 
Well, Sir, no one willdispute the proposi- 
tion contained in that Amendment ; it is 
when you come to the interpretation of 
its somewhat vague terms tliat uncer- 
tainty, if not difference of opinion, may 
be expected to arise. For instance, the 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of cer- 
tain wages being insufficient for a proper 
maintenance. Well and good ; but what 
is “a proper maintenance”? Obviously 
a proper maintenance depends upon two 
things : It depends, firstly, on the cir- 
cumstances of the individual to be 
maintained, upon his personal tempera- 
ment, upon the size of his family, the 
number of mouths he has to fill, upon 
the circumstances of the locality in which 
he lives, upon the prices that rule in 
those localities, upon the rate of rent, 
and upon many other circumstances 
that I need not refer to. And, secondly, 
our interpretation of the phrase “ proper 
maintenance,” as I say, depends not only 
upon what I have just stated, but it 
depends also upon the estimate which 
each one of us may form as to what a 
proper maintenance in such individual 
cases ought to be. And when I come 
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to the second part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment I find a 
similar ambiguity. He speaks of the 
State setting an example to private 
employers. I think it is fair to ask 
whether this means that in respect to the 
conditions of labour the Government 
should move distinctly ahead of 
public opinion, that the Government 
should take a fresh start, should break 
out ina new experiment, should force 
the hand of private employers through- 
out the country; whether that is the 
meaning, or whether the meaning is that 
itis our duty in the treatment of our 
workmen to keep well abreast of, and 
not in any respect lag behind, the 
action of the wisest, the best, the most 
intelligent, and, therefore, I would say, 
the most humane of private employers ? 
Well, Sir, when I say, as I am prepared 
to suy, that we accept and agree to the 
proposition of the right hon, Gentleman, 
it becomes necessary for me to explain in 
which of these senses we have accepted it. 
Let me say at once that with regard to the 
question of setting an example, when we 
say we agree to the proposition contained 
in the Amendment, we mean that the 
Government should show themselves to 
be amongst the best employers of the 
country, that they should be, if I may use 
the phrase, in the first flight of employers ; 
but we do not take it to mean they 
should embark in new experiments far 
ahead of general practice. I would ask 
the House to consider for a moment 
the great difference between a Depart- 
ment of the Government and a private 
employer. What are the forees and in- 
fluences that press on the private em- 
ployer? He wishes to maintain and 
develop his business; he wishes that 
the productions of his business should 
be creditable to himself; he wishes 
also that his workmen should be con- 
tented and willing and prosperous. 
These motives influence the Public 
Department equally with the private 
employer. But the private employer has 
another motive—he has to make a profit, 
or, at least, to save himself from loss, be- 
cause if he sustains a loss in business 
transactions his capital goes, and with 
it his power of employing workmen. 
I was astonished to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman allude to the fact 
that there was no motive on the part 
of the Government to make a profit, 
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as if it was some happy burden from 
which we were delivered. He said, 
“ What does it matter what the cost of a 
ship may be? We have no difficulty 
about competition. The Government 
have no objeci to make a profit; we have 
no trade rivals.” No, Sir; we are not 
bound to make a profit, but we are sub- 
ject to another influence and considera- 
tion, I may well say, to take the place of 
eagerness to make a profit, and that is, 
that while we are not affected by loss 
and are not eager for profit, we are deal- 
ing—and must always remember that we 
are dealing—not with our own money, 
but with other people’s money. I should 
have thought, of all people in the world, 
the late Secretary to the Treasury would 
have a full appreciation of that fact—that 
we are dealing with other people's 
money, and, therefore, it is not for us to 
run unusual or extraordinary risks in 
pursuing erratic courses. The taxpayer, 
from whom the money comes, wishes 
those employed by the Government to be 
treated with every consideration and 
every kindness. I say nothing in contra- 
vention of that; but I say that this publie 
money is not given for the purposes of 
experiments, such as might lead to heavy 
loss in private trade, and such as the 
most open-minded and open-hearted em- 
ployer might shrink from entering upon, 
There is nothing so easy as to show your 
generosity with other people’s money. A 
great deal of popularity might be obtained 
by making large concessions without 
looking at results; but we must re- 
member that not only the Government, 
but the House of Commons has respon- 
sibility in this matter, and that we 
should be cautious about setting an 
example. I accept in the fullest sense the 
principle that the terms of Government 
employment should be beyond reproach, 
but I draw a great distinction between 
that and the other proposal—that we 
should forge ahead of public opinion. 
I am not going to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman into all the points he 
raised. With regard to what he said 
as to pensions, I would like to say 
that I do not dispute his view. For 
many years the War Office authorities 
have ceased to take established men into 
their employment, and the result has been 
to facilitate the management of the 
Department, and certainly to avoid the 
anomalies and inconsistencies to which 
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reference has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But the system is still in 
existence at the Admiralty, and we have 
to deal with it as it is; and I do not 
know that the Admiralty would be pre- 
pared té give up the system of establish- 
ment altogether. Coming now to the rate 
of wages, which is the most important 
question, 1 would say that proper main- 
tenance is as I have said a question 
of locality and circumstances ; but we 
do not shut our eyes to the change which 
has come over the public mind in regard 
to this matter. A few years ago—a very 
few years—it would have been regarded 
by both sides of the House as a sufficient 
answer if I had risen in my place and 
said, “We have men enough at the 
wages we offer. If our doors are open 
there is a constant stream of men coming 
in, but if they are shut there is a mob 
outside waiting to get in. Why, there- 
fore, should we increase the wages ? ” 
That, I say, would have been considered a 
sufficient answer a very short time ago. 
I do not now believe init. It is, indeed, a 
fact which it is necessary to bear in mind ; 
but it is no longer a complete answer. 
We have ceased to believe in what are 
known as competition or starvation 
wages—not, perhaps, because of any 
development of philanthropy or gene- 
rosity towards our fellow beings — we 
are not accustomed to rely upon sen- 
timental ideas—but because we have 
convinced ourselves that starvation wages 
mean starvation work. It is not a ques- 
tion of generosity, or even of humanity, but 
a question of efficiency. You cannot 
get a full day’s work out of a man fit to 
do a full day’s work unless you pay him 
the wages of a full day’s work. Now, the 
view which I am entitled to express on 
behalf of the Government in this matter 
is that which I have just stated to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there had been a good deal of delay, and 
somewhat gratuitously suggested that 
the Government had engaged the Board 
of Trade to collect statisties with the 
object of shelving the matter. 1 need 
scarcely assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was no such object in our 
minds. No doubt we differ a little from 
the right hon. Gentleman. He soars 
into the sky and begins to build his 
house from there; we prefer to begin 
upon the ground, with a more solid foun- 
dation, and perhaps ultimately we may 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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reach quite as high a pitch as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. We have been 
using that most useful Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade which has just been 
created, because it is necessary to collect 
and compare the facts of all the Depart- 
ments of the Government interested, 
The wages of some 40,000 men have to 
be tabulated and compared, and that 
necessarily has taken considerable time, 
Another delusion is that the matter has 
been handed over to the Beard of Trade 
for decision. The Board of Trade is 
merely engaged in collecting, comparing, 
and tabulating. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): They are to report on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes ; they will report the result of their 
tabulation, but in no other sense will 
they report. It is obvious that we must 
have among the different Departments of 
the Government not identity or uni- 
formity, but harmony of action. That 
is all lam in a position to state; I can 
announce no detailed decision. Looking 
at the figures laid before us, undoubtedly 
the fact 1s disclosed that in many cases 
the payment of labourers is too low and 
thata higher standard should be gradually, 
if not immediately, adopted. But 
Government employés have many col- 
lateral advantages. There is continuity 
of work irrespective of season or weather, 
and that does not prevail in all similar 
establishments outside, and there are holi- 
days, sick pay, and other advantages. I do 
not think it would be right, in speaking 
of these Departments, especially of 
the War Office and the Admiralty, 
that I should fail to pay some tribute 
to the way in which they are managed. 
Everyone will admit, even if there are 
some points in which an improvement 
might be effected, yet when allowance 
is made for the natural tendency of all 
Government Departments to crystallise 
—it will be admitted, I say, that they 
have been managed and developed and 
controlled with the greatest intelligence 
and energy, more especially of late years. 
The system has been brought well up 
to the latest ideas, and I do not think these 
Departments need fear comparison with 
any private establishments in the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman has compared 
the wages paid in the same trades at 
Chatham and in the North, But every 
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one knows that the rate of wages is 
higher in the North than in the South, 
and that is why we cannot keep locality 
out of view in dealing with this ques- 
tion. There are exceptional cireum- 
stances affecting some Public Depart- 
ments, and one that is very keenly felt 
at Woolwich is the want of houses and 
the exorbitant rents that are demanded 
for them. This is a most serious 
element in the employment of men at 
Woolwich. Some two or three years 
ago, when an addition was made to the 
wages of a certain class of men in the 
Dockyard, the landlord — straightway 
raised the rents of these men an addi- 
tional shilling or so. Ido not know to 
what agency one could look for relief 
from this contingency ; but I do hope, 
at all events, that if a class of men 
have their wages raised, the increase 
will not go into the pockets of landlords, 
or ground landlords, or anyone else than 
the men themselves. Another matter 
affecting employment, especially in my 
own Department, is that at Woolwich 
there are employed 782 old soldiers, pen- 
sioners, or old servants. Many of these 
men are not fit to do the full day’s work 
of an able-bodied man, and I should be 
sorry if it were made difficult to keep 
these men in their present employment 
by any scheme for the raising of wages. 
The wages paid to these men are an 
addition to the pension they receive, 
and do not involve any reduction of it; 
and, as they would not be able to do a 
full day’s work for full pay, I should be 
sorry for any change which might be pre- 
judicial to their interests as old soldiers 
and servants of the State. I think I 
have said enough to show that the Go- 
vernment, while unable to embark on 
any daring scheme, such as has been 
suggested to us, are yet anxious to avoid 
any act or omission which might betoken 
indifference to the welfare of workmen, 
or that might be quoted by private em- 
ployers who were seeking justification 
for illibera! dealings with their own men. 
Nay, further, | have said that in my 
opinion not only does the workman 
suffer, but the work itself also suffers, 
from inadequate wages being paid. In 
the interest of the State itself, the 
Government are prepared to see that the 
general principle of the Motion is acted 
upon, and by its reasonable and gradual 
application in any cases which at present 
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seem to conflict with it, advantage will 
be gained not only to the Public 
Service, but also to the community at 
large. 

*CoLoneEL EDWIN HUGHES (Wool- 
wich) said, he had listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman with great 
interest, and he hoped it meant that 
something would be done to remove 
the grievance under which the men 
in the Government employ suffer, but 
he could not forget that many fair 
promises were made by other Govern- 
ments and were never carried out. After 
the expression of opinion which the 
right hon. Gentleman had addressed to the 
House, they had some ground for satisfac- 
tion; and he hoped the Government would 
de all it could in the matter in accordance 
with the spirit of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words, and that what was 
attempted by the Government would be 


attended with complete success, and 
produce satisfaction to the men. The 
question of an establishment in the 
yards had been referred to as an im- 
portant one. It would seem to be 
considered necessary to have an 


establishment at Dockyards. There was 


no establishment at the Woolwich 
Arsenal, and why it had been done 
away with he could not understand. 


It was necessary, in his opinion, that 
they should always have a large number 
of workmen prepared to carry on the 
work in these great Departments in 
the event of war; and what applied to 
ships ought also to apply to guns and 
stores. He brought the wages question 
under the attention of the late Govern- 
ment on the 8th of August, 1890. That 
Government made inquiry, and, after 
several months, some £100,000 a year was 
added to the wages of the workers in 
the Dockyards. There was much yet 
remaining to be done. For instance, 
there was the ordinary labourer, who 
had no Trades Union, and was _ too 
poor to subscribe to a Trades Union, 
or even a Benefit Society. They were 
deserving of the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Government. Then they 
should remember a fact which he wished 
to press upon them—namely, that the 
standard of wages as between the Dock- 
yards and under the contracts for Go- 
vernment work varied a great deal to the 
disadvantage of the Government worker. 
In the contracts the Government in- 
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sisted on the payment of the current 
rates. He did not see why they should 
not act on that principle. They had a 
rate of 6d. per hour for unskilled labourers 
in London, and only 4d. per hour was paid 
at Woolwich, which was in the County of 
London. The rate of wages in the Metro- 
polis would, no doubt, differ from that 
in the provinces, and be higher, because 
the rents and rates were higher here 
than in, say, Devonport. Expenses were 
greater here than in other places, and a 
distinction required to be made,‘a sum 
of 17s. per week made a poor wage. 
Even at Chatham and Woolwich this 
was the case; but there was a difference 
between these two places, and a differ- 
ence which the Government ought to 
recognise. At the Dockyards the 
Government were asked to give £1 
or 22s. per week to an unskilled 
labourer; in London he expected he 
would get 24s. He would refer the 
House to the Report of the evidence given 
before the Labour Commission by a 
man named Clements and another named 
Lewington on the 12th of July last year. 
These men were from Woolwich and 
Chatham. This evidence showed that 
the men were working there for 4d. per 
hour, and at Woolwich, alongside other 
men, working for contractors who were 
in receipt of 6d. and 8d. In regard to 
strikes, they never had any in Govern- 
ment works, because the Government 
would then use the soldiers as labourers. 
This was not the case with private 
employers, who had consequently very 
heavy difficulties imposed upon them. 
He believed in the right of every 
man to a pension for his — ser- 
vices to the State. They allowed the 
principle to operate in the Civil Service, 
and he was of opinion there should be no 
difference of treatment between any sec- 
tion of servants of the State. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the classification of men as 
boys in the Dockyards. There were men 
at 18 years of age who were married, and 
were fathers of small families, and they 
were classed as mere boys, and paid boys’ 
wages. In the Army a person of 18 
would be considered a man ; but that was 
not the case in the Dockyards. It 
would take a good deal of time to go 
into the various details, and he did not 
wish to trouble the House; but he did 
think they ought to alter the system 
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under which a man was paid at the 
rate of 7s. per week below Government 
contractor’s men, working in the same 
place, and at the same class of work, 

*Mr. HUDSON FE. KEARLEY 
(Devonport) said, he had only a few 
matters to bring under the notice of the 
House, and he would not detain them 
long. He did not think it could be said 
that Government employés were fairly 
treated in point of wages. They should 
have a standard at least equivalent to 
that of the Trades Unions ; but the fact was, 
the treatment of Government employés 
was becoming a matter of public 
notoriety, and the Trades Union Con- 
gresg, meeting last year at Glasgow, was 
so impressed with the importance of the 
subject that it agreed to a resolution 
calling upon the Government to pay 
Trades Union wages. Although he did 
not wish to go into any elaborate detail, 
he was bound to say that the discussion 
on some of the most interesting points 
had been insufficient and inadequate. 
In the whole history of the Doekyards 
nothing which the Government had ever 
done had caused so much discontent and 
agitation as the introduction of a system 
by the late Government two years since 
into certain trades called classification. 
This classification was a system which 
divided up into various classes for the 
purposes of apportionment of wages 
only workmen who, in their par- 
ticular trades, were daily engaged upon 
a similarity—indeed, an identicity of 
labour—but were made by this scheme 
the recipients of a dissimilar wage. The 
professed object of classification was to 
recognise and reward the difference of 
talent in the men that come within its 
scope. Prior to 1891, when the principle 
was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Orms- 
kirk Division, all the men employed 
in the various trades affected — by 
this scheme were paid an_ all-round 
wage, and such inereases of pay as 
were made from time to time, notably 
in 1856 and 1873, were of a uniform 
character. For instance, shipwrights on 
each occasion received 6d. per day increase. 
Although a gradation of pay had always 
existed in some trades in the Dockyards 
—chiefly in the steam branch—the par- 
ticular trade to which this innovation had 
been made—trades in which many thou- 
sands of men were engaged—had, prior 
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to its introduction, always been paid on 
the basis of a uniform weekly wage. He 
was perfectly willing to admit that in no 
particular walk in life where men were 
engaged in s‘milar work could there be 
a dead level of ability. But the question 
was whether it was possible to so sift 
it and allocate it as this system of classi- 
fication professes to do—that they 
could accord to each individual his pre- 
cise place in consonance with his actual 
ability and merit. He said that was 
impossible. However good the intention 
of this scheme might have been, however 
feasible and sound it might have ap- 
peared in theory, in practical working it 
had caused, from the hour of its, intro- 
duction, an increasing chorus of dissatis- 
faction and protest from the workmen 
who were sufferers by it. It had never 
been applied by any private firm. To 
convey to the House the unfair working 
of this classification scheme, he would 
take as an illustration one of the most 
important trades of the yards, both in 
numbers and skill, to whom it had been 
applied—that of the shipwrights. The 
shipwrights represented in number one- 
fifth of the entire body of Dockyard 
employés, totalling 4,500 men out of 
21,000. The shipwrights in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards, until classification 
was introduced, received an all-round 
weekly wage, but now they were placed 
on several different rates of pay. The es- 
tablished men—that was those who were 
on the permanent staff and entitled to the 
benefits of the Superannuation Act—had 
seven different rates of pay, and 


the hired men — that was, those 
who were subject to dismissal at a 
week’s notice —had five different 


rates of pay, thus making in all 12 diffe- 
rent rates ranging from 29s. 6d. to 34s. 
applicable to members of one and the 
same trade who were, to all intents and 
purposes, equal in mechanical skill and 
associated together in carrying out the 
work incidental to their ¢alling. The 
system could not be with justice applied 
to the trade for the obvious reason that 
the men were employed constantly in 
gangs of 25 men, where each man 
had to do practically the same amount of 
precisely similar work. For instance, in 
sheathing the sides, or laying the 
decks of a war-ship, each man_per- 
formed an equal share of the whole 
job, but got a dissimilar wage, varying 
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in amount from Is. to 4s. per week. 
They worked also in pairs, either side by 
side or on opposite sides of a ship, at 
identical jobs, but the men thus associated 
on equal working terms were, as he had 
just said, in receipt of unequal wages. 
Very frequently, too, it happened that 
men receiving the lowest scale of pay 
were called upon, on account of their 
known mechanical skill, to carry out 
work of the highest value and responsi- 
bility which was not entrusted to those 
receiving higher wages. The method 
adopted at the outset in its application 
proved the absurdity and unworkableness 
of the system. The appointment of the 
men to the various classes was deter- 
mined by purely arbitrary selection. 
Although in the Admiralty instructions 
it was enjoined that 

“competency, diligence, and conduct were to be 
regarded as of primary importance, due con- 
sideration to be given te length of service,” 
this was construed in a variety of ways 
by the various yards, with the inevitable 
result that an anomalous and capricious 
system of selection was brought into 
existence. For example: At Sheerness 
servitude was the principle of selection ; 
at Portsmouth each foreman to whom the 
responsibility of selection was delegated 
adopted his own particular ideas as to the 
men to recommend for the various classes, 
with the result that men of undoubted 
ability and long service were passed over 
to the advantage of some that were in- 
ferior in both. Devonport and Pembroke, 
too, were more or less subject to similar 
treatment. Now, these men very justly, 
to his mind, pointed out that they were 
all skilled mechanics, each having served 
& seven years’ apprenticeship at their 
trade, and had proved their abilities to 
be of the highest order before being em- 
ployed by the Government, and they re- 
garded classification as a stigma and dc- 
gradation, for they rightly said that such 
a system must carry with it the presump- 
tion that the highest paid man was the 
better workman, and vice versd, whereas 
such was not the case; indeed, some of 
the oldest and best reputed hands were 
getting the lowest scale of pay. On the 
occasion of the visit of the late Financial 
Secretary it was pointed out to him, and 
not by him denied, that at Devonport 
alone there were 120 established men 
with not less than 12 years’ service— 
men in the prime of life, with nothing 
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against them, the pick of the yard, who 
were receiving the lowest possible rate, 
whereas men with far less servitude had 
been promoted over their heads into the 
higher classes. It is urged by those re- 
sponsible for the scheme that it is an 
incentive to work ; but this is mere pre- 
tence, for each class is limited to num- 
bers, and hence diligence might be exerted 
but cannot be rewarded until death or 
superannuation created a vacancy. To 
sum this part of the case up—that was to 
say, the question of the principle of 
classification—the men were unanimous, 
or practically so, in demanding that this 
absurd and unjust innovation should be 
abolished, and that the old principle—the 
principle which had stood the test of so 
many years—be reverted to, so that men 
of equal skill, performing equal work, 
may receive an equal wage. He had 
said the demand was unanimous. The 
House would judge of the correctness of 
this statement when he said that in 
Devonport alone, out of the 850 ship- 
wrights employed there, all save 28 men 
had recently signed a petition protesting 
against the continuance of the system, 
and that in the combined yards no less 
than 3,650 signatures, out of a total 
employment of 4,500 men, had been re- 
corded in a similar protest. And even more 
forcible was the practical protest made in 
the Dockyard boroughs at the General 
Election, when five seats were lost to the 
other side—not really, as the late Prime 
Minister expressed it, because they were 
fired with indignation against some ob- 
secure Admiralty wrong, but largely 
owing to the enforcement of the principle 
of classification. As a further object- 
lesson, he might say that the Govern- 
ment had been advertising up and down 
the land for shipwrigits, but were 
unable to supply their requirements, be- 
cause outside men would not subject 
themselves to such a plan. Now, he 
wished to say a few words with refer- 
ence to the pay of the various trades in 
the yards and other establishments, and 
he would take the shipwrights first. He 
wished to prove that they were much 
underpaid as compared to the wages 
current in the same trade in private yards, 
An established man suffered a reduction 
in his wages on becoming established, in 
virtue of becoming entitled to the benefits 
of the establishment. So, for the pur- 
pose of argument, he would take the 
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hired man, who might be considered ap- 
proximately the counterpart of his con- 
Jrére in the private yards. The hired 
men under the classification scheme had 
five different rates of pay. The mini- 
mum pay of these five rates was 30s, 
per week, and each of the intervening 
grades was marked by an increase of 1s, 
per week until the maximum of 34s, per 
week was reached. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, to whose inception this scheme 
was, he believed, due, stated before the 
Royal Commission that, in fixing the 
wages of the hired shipwrights, he 
adopted as a basis the scale of wages paid 
by some of the largest yards in the 
country—accustomed to do war-ship 
work—at two periods—namely, 1886, 
when shipbuilding was at about its 
lowest ebb and wages were at a minimum 
point ; and 1890, when it was at a very 
high-water mark, and wages were ex- 
ceedingly good. He found the mean of 
these yards to be 34s. 1d. per week, and 
that the wages paid in Government 
Dockyards to hired shipwrights  cor- 
responded to that mean exactly, 
Now, 34s. per week represented 
the maximum rate which was received 
by a limited number only, whereas the 
actual mean of the five grades he had 
already referred to was not 34s. per 
week, but less than 32s. But this was 
not all. The right hon. Gentleman's 
mean was altogether a fallacious one, 
as, on the unimpeachable authority of 
Mr. Wylie, the secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Shipwrights, one of the largest 
and most important Trades Union, they 
had it ihat the average of these two 
periods, in the seven most important 
yards, where war ships are built—the 
Tyne, Clyde, Mersey, Thames, Belfast, 
Hull, and Barrow—the identical yards 
quoted, he believed, by the right hon. 
Gentleman—was not 34s. 1d.,but 36s. 10d. 
per week, and that the average for the 
past 10 years was 37s. 6d. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): What years are the figures for ? 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he was quoting 
from a well-known and recognised 
authority, Mr. Wylie, and he was satis- 
fied the figures were correct. That 
being so, what justification was there for 
paying these men at least 5s. per week 
below the rates in practice obtained 
elsewhere ? but the comparison itself was 
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an unfair one to the Dockyard ship- 
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wright. A shipwright outside was a 
workeg in wood only ; but in the Dock- 
yards, he was in addition a worker in 
iron, steel, aud every conceivable thing 
incidental to the building of the hull and 
fittings of a man-of-war ; he undertook, 
for example, plating, armour-plating, and 
torpedo fittings. Outside the Dockyards 
such work wasdone by various bodies of 
mechanies belonging to distinct trades, 
many of whom, if not all, received much 


higher pay than shipwrights. But 
whenever any comparison had been 
made, the Dockyard shipwright had 


been considered in relation to the outside 
shipwright, who was, as he had just 
said, a worker in wood and wood alone. 
Hence it was they had suffered in 
wages, whereas they should be con- 
sidered according to the value of the 
work they did, and paid accordingly. He 
next came tothe tugsmen. These men 
had always to be ready to proceed to 
sea to meet any emergency in assisting 
vessels in distress, bringing ships to 
port, &e. At present they were worse 
paid than any unskilled labourer in exist- 
ence. They worked very excessive 
hours; their normal day was never 
less than 12 hours, and it frequently ex- 
tended to 16 and even 18 hours ; but they 
got no extra pay for overtime. The boats 
were woefully under-manned, and, alto- 
gether, their life was a very hard one. 
They were what are termed seven-day men, 
and signed articles of agreement by which 
they were bound te serve by day and 
by night. Tugsmen comprised seamen 
and stokers. Their pay respectively 
was 21s. 7d. and 23s. 4d. per week of 
seven days, which, on the basis of 
a 12 hours day, worked out at some- 
thing between 3d. and 3}d. per hour. 
The House would scarcely credit it, but 
it was 17 years since the seamen received 
a rise in their wages, and 30 years 
since the stokers were similarly favoured; 
and when he mentioned that they were 
generally confined to their ships 132 hours 
out of 168 hours per week, it could not be 
gainsaid that their lot was not a happy 
one. Formerly, as a compensation for 
their confinement, the men were granted 
a day’s leave once a month, but this had 
been curtailed. They also formerly 
received an allowance of Is. per day 
when engaged on navigating duties, and 
also when employed on outport moorings. 
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The allowances had been swept away. 
Also when they signed articles, it was 
agreed that in the case of sickness or 
hurts, they should receive  half- 
pay, but this contract had been violated. 
Turning to the Works Department, he 
would point out that its business was to 
keep in order all the buildings—internal 
and external. Formerly this was carried 
out by contract, but when this Department 
was taken over from the contractor in 
1885 it was expressly stated by the 
Government to those who entered their 
employment ‘and had previously been 
withthe contractor that they should enjoy 
all the Dockyard privileges. This pledge 


has not been observed in many ways. In 
the first place, in August, 1887, an 


Admiralty Order was issued, increasing 
the working time per year of each man 
by 318 hours as compared to Dockyard 
hours, without any corresponding increase 
of pay, and this injustice continued in 
spite of repeated protests until January 
of last year. But beyond this, at the 
present moment, the mechanics in the 
Works Department had not participated 
in the increase of wages given in April, 
1891, to the mechanics in the yards ; and 
to show how anomalous this was, he 
stated it as a fact that many of the 
mechanics in the Works Department, 
previous to joining it, worked at their 
trade in the Dockyards, and were 
admittedly men of equal skill and ability 
to those in the yard ; yet, in spite of this, 
to-day their maximum scale of pay was 
positively lower than the minimum of 
corresponding trades in the Dockyards 
and as compared to the rate of pay of men 
employed in similar work by private 
firms very much below it. He could 
quote comparisons from the Works 
Department Petition, but did not wish to 
detain the House. Then, as to the 
labourers, the wages of unskilled 
labourers in the Dockyards were 17s. 
to 18s. per week, but he contended 
that such wages were altogether insuffi- 
cient to enable a man to do more than 
eke out a bare subsistence. There were 
numbers of men in his constituency 
working—not in the Dockyard—but in 
other Government establishments, who 
were only receiving 16s. per week— 
notably in the Naval Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Bull Point and Stonehouse, and 
in the Gun Wharf and Victualling Yard. 
Many men, too, at the Royal Naval 
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Hospital at Stonehouse, whose duties 
were in many cases most responsible 
ones, were the recipients of the wretched 
pittance of 2s. 6d. per day—a scale of 
pay which had not been augmented for 
the past 30 years, and for this they 
perform really responsible duties, and, 
moreover, they had to work seven days per 
week, and had, in addition, to be on duty 
at least one night every week. The 
minimum rate of pay for unskilled labour 
should be not less than £1 per week, and 
this was what the men were asking for. 
Many men classed as labourers were 
employed on skilled work, and yet 
received only a labourer’s pay. The 
men urged that, instead of being classed 
and paid as labourers, they should be 
treated as minor trades, and paid artizans’ 
wages. Skilled labourers so called do 
drilling, rivetting, painting, iron caulk- 
ing, and other skilled work which apper- 
tains to distinct trades in private firms, 
and commanded good money, whereas 
dockyardsmen rarely exceeded £1 2s. per 
week. Again, it was urged on behalf of 
the Government that their employment 
ensured continuity of work, whereas 
private yards did not. Well, supposing 
this were true in its entirety, which it 
was not, it was nothing for which the 
Government was entitled to take credit, 
nor a justification for paying an inferior 
wage. What was the essential condition 
to continuity of employment? Why, 
continuity of orders. This the Govern- 
ment can always command, because its 
normal shipbuilding and maintenance 
programme is always far in excess of the 
capabilities of its own Dockyards. It 
would be contrary to the most rudimentary 
commercial principles were it not to keep 
its own plant and machinery and other 
sunk capital preferentially employed 
before passing orders to outsiders ; there- 
fore, continuity of employment, such as it 
Was, Was a mere matter of expediency, 
and nothing for which the Government 
were entitled to fine their workpeople. 
Besides, it was by no means assured to all, 
for discharges were frequently taking 
place, and quite within the past few 
years men by thousands had been dis- 
charged. There were certain privileges, 
but nothing more than the State, 
as an example, ought to give. 
The men had four days’ holiday per 
year, which were paid for ; but these had 
to be worked up for by overtime. These 
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holidays cost the Government something 
less than 6d. per workman per week. If 
& man was injured in the course of his 
employment he got free hospital and sick 
attendance, and half-pay during the con- 
tinuance of his disablement. If per- 
manently disabled, in the case of an es- 
tablished man, in addition to his superan- 
nuation, he got some additional compensa- 
tion for the aceident. A hired man got 
a gratuity, and, possibly, compensation, 
In the case of being killed, the widow 
got a small pension of £10 to £12 per 
year. An established man got a pension 
on reaching 60 years of age on the basis 
of 1-60th of his pay for every year he 
has served eon the establishment. A 
hired man, after serving seven years, be- 
comes entitled to a gratuity on discharge 
of a week’s wages for every year he had 
served. Should he, however, become 
established, he forfeited all right to the 
gratuity, and the time he had served as a 
hired man was not permitted to reckon 
towards his pension. He hoped, in con- 
clusion, that the Government would con- 
sider all the facts and endeavour to 
remove the anomalies of which complaint 
was made. He understood that the 
Government were making an exhaustive 
inquiry with a view to redressing the 
injustices which everywhere prevailed, 
He could not, of course, forecast their 
decision, and although they accepted the 
general principle of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge, he felt it his duty to warn 
them that the men would not much 
longer tamely submit to a continuance of 
the existing system, more especially as 
regarded classificatien,to which he referred 
at the outset. The Party opposite by 
introducing it had sown the storm and 
suffered ; but if this Government per- 
sisted in maintaining this hated scheme 
it would assuredly be reserved for them 
to reap the whirlwind. It would be 
a regretable thing to have labour troubles 
in the Government Departments, but he 
unhesitatingly asserted if the State con- 
tinued to treat its employés in the future 
as it had done in the past they would at no 
very distant period be face to face with 
serious labour difficulties. 

Mr. JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth) 
said, as one of the Members for Ports- 
mouth, he wished to say just a word or 
two. He agreed with the observations 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
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down, that the system of classification 


was disliked by the workmen. He did 
not see how it could be otherwise, since 
the system was a most unjust one. He 
believed the late Administration was not 
unaware of the grievances under which 
the men suffered, and of their objections 
to the system. What better illustration 
could the House have of the value 
and worth of a system than was to be 
gained from an examination of the opinion 
of those who were chiefly interested in 
it? A recent alteration in the system 
had caused great dissatisfaction. The 
Member for Devonport had given the 
figures with regard to the combination of 
stupidity and injustice to which he 
alluded. The Admiralty had before 
them evidence to convince them that the 
system was one of great injustice to the 
workers. He thought the view of the 
Government would give general satis- 
faction. The duty of the right hen. 
Gentleman was to keep abreast of public 


opinion, Well, that was all the men 
wanted ; and if they kept abreast of 
public opinion, they would — yield 
to the demand for higher wages. 


The anomalies that existed in the case of 
these men should be corrected. Certainly 
the attitude taken up by the Govern- 
ment was eminently satisfactory. They 
were going to inquire, and the men did 
not ask for more than that, for they were 
satisfied that the result would be the 
improvement of their position. With 
regard to pensions, the right hon. Geutle- 
man who had moved the Motion had not 


exaggerated the injustice suffered by 
these men in the slightest degree. But 
it was manifest that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been aware of this 


injustice for many years, and had not 
been able to induce his colleagues to 
remedy it. The complaint was that the 
Government held back part of the pay 
of the men, and then, if a man died 
before reaching 60 years of age, the 
whole amount was forfeited, his wife and 
children not receiving a farthing, and 
oftentimes becoming chargeable to the 
parish. In some towns, such, for instance, 
as that he represented (Portsmouth), 
there were hundreds of cases of this 
injustice, which applied to the Naval 
Service itself as well as to the Dockyard 
service. It was late in the day for the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst) to 
condemn the present system, but “ better 
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late than never.” In the future it was 
to be hoped the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would be able to give the men the 
same rights and privileges as were con- 
ferred on the officers. That was all they 
asked. There should be no inequality 
in regard to the rates of pensions; and 
as the matter was a serious one for the 
men and their families and the localities 
in which they resided, he hoped it would 
not be overlooked. He put implicit faith 
in the promises of the present Govern- 
ment. He believed they would not be 
cowed, nor be led by the permanent heads 
of Departments, but that, being in touch 
with the public mind and demands, they 


would give a reasonable respotise to 
them. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


(Kent, Faversham) said that as repre- 
senting the Dockyard constituency of 
Sheerness, he rose to give a partial sup- 
port to the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend. That portion of the Amend- 
ment which stated that the Government 
ought to supply wages sufficient for 
proper maintenance he could not agree 
with. It was somewhat vague and 
difficult to understand, and the same view 
had been taken by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Neither was he able to agree 
with his right hon. Friend when he said 
that they should endeavour to regulate 


the hours of labour. There his right 
hon. Friend committed himself to the 


mischievous revolutionary and Radical 
doctrine, that it was right to interfere 
with the liberty of a man to work as long 
as he chose. But when his right hon. 
Friend said that as to wages and pen- 
sions the conditions under which the men 
worked should be such as to afford an 
example and model to private employers 
throughout the country, he perfectly 
agreed with him. No doubt much had 
been done for dockyardsmen ef late years ; 
still, there was not that satisfaction and 
contentment which ought to exist in 
Government establishments. The dock- 
yardsmen no doubt owed a very heavy 
debt of gratitude to the late Government, 
though he was bound to say that, judging 
from the way their votes were cast at 


the late Election, it did not seem as 
if they shared that opinion. As 
a matter of fact, the men had re- 


ceived a decided and substantial increase 
to their pay from the late Government, 
an increase which entailed upon the 
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National Exchequer an expenditure of 
£90,000 a year. They had received con- 
tinuous employment. When the dock- 
yardsmen stated their grievances they 
were apt to undervalue the advantages 
they undoubtedly got from establishment. 
Their hours of labour were from 51 to 53, 
and contrasted favourably with the 54 
hours in private yards. However, as a 
matter of fact, the men were.of opinion 
that they did not receive adequate pay 
for the services they rendered, compared 
with what was paid for similar work in 
private yards. The hon. Member for 
Chatham had rightly stated that the 
difference between the wages in the 
Government and the private yards was 
6s. or 7s. per week, though from that 
must be deducted the advantages, what- 
ever they might be, of belonging to the 
establishment. The work in the Govern- 
ment yards compared favourably with 
that done in the private yards, both for 
cheapness and quality. The main ground 
of dissatisfaction was the system of 
classification. He had repeatedly urged 
on the Admiralty the desirability of 
altering the system, but without effect ; 
but he hoped the Party now in Office 
would prove more pliable than their 
predecessors. The system of classifica- 
tion was so obnoxious to the men that 
they had stated over and over again that 
they would rather receive less pay, pro- 
vided that it was uniform. The present 
system could not be adopted in private 
yards. Why, then, should the Govern- 
ment seek to thrust down the throats of 
the men whom they said performed such 
good service a system which they 
detested, and which no private employer 
in the Kingdom would venture to adopt ? 
He endorsed every word which had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend in 
moving his Motion on the subject of 
pensions. It was complained that though 
the men paid a certain amount, deducted 
from their weekly wages, towards pen- 
sions, if a man died before the age at 
which he was entitled to receive a 
pension, he forfeited every farthing of it. 
That was a great injustice which he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) hoped would be 
remedied. Another grievance was this : 
that a man might work as a hired man 
for 20 or 25 years, and then be put on the 
establishment ; but none of the time he 
had put in as a hired man was allowed to 
ount for pension. If a man remained 
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as a hired man on reaching the pension 
age he would be entitled to a bonus ; but 
he forfeited the bonus by being placed on 
the establishment. These grievances 
were genuine, and he trusted the 
Admiralty would be able to make con. 
cessions. There were other classes of 
men in the Dockyards who considered 
themselves under disadvantages, as com- 
pared with men in the private yards ; but 
he would enter more fully into their case 
on the Dockyard Vote. There were the 
warrant officers, the hammermen, the 
lightermen, seamen, and stokers. The 
seamen and stokers were employed on 
steam tugs, and they complained that in 
regard to their pay and chances of pro- 
motion they were not onan equality with 
other classes of men in the Government 
yards, and certainly not with the same 
class of men in private yards. The 
Admiralty had materials before them on 
which to form a judgment on_ these 
matters, and he hoped that before much 
time elapsed a final statement would be 
made to show that all these grievances 
would be removed. 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) 
desired to call the attention of the House 
to five specific questions as affecting the 
employés in Dockyards. The first point 
had reference to the grievances which 
were felt with regard to classification. 
There were reasons which ought to 
appeal in an especial manner to a Liberal 
Government in favour of the abolition of 
the system of classification. Under that 
system what was done ? The old system 
of favouritism had been re-introduced, 
Before that system was introduced in the 
trades in which it now obtained, every 
form of promotion was by a method of 
open examination, but under the system 
of favouritism a man was _ promoted 
arbitrarily at the will of the person above 
him. He did not wish to bring any 
charge against the officials of the 
Admiralty in this respect ; but whether 
this favouritism was exercised or not, it 
was a serious matter when workers in a 
Government Dockyard believed that their 
only chance of getting on under the 
system of classification was by currying 
favour with the men immediately above 
them. Whether this state of things 
existed or not he could not say, bat it 
was surely dangerous to the Public 
Service that such an opinion should 


widely prevail. He wished to bear his 
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testimony in favour of the contention of 
the senior Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Kearley), who had not spoken toostrongly 
when he said that the workers in the 
Dockyards—than whom a more loyal set 
of men did not exist—might by a sense of 
irritation be goaded into a condition of 
mind which might prove disastrous to 
the Service. The second point to which 
he desired to call attention was the 
system known as “check measurement,” 
which he thought should be absolutely 
abolished as being unfair to the men, 
who did not know the scale of prices on 
which they were paid, nor the scale by 
which their work was measured. The 
late Government had given orders that 
every man who wanted to know the scale 
of prices should be informed on applica- 
tion to the Dockyard authorities. He had 
been told, however, by a man who had 
gone to the authorities, that on putting 
the necessary question, he had been 
scowled at by the official, who wished to 
know what he wanted the information for. 
Coming to his third point with regard to 
the question of hours of labour, he 
thought that hon. Members who did not 
take as special an interest in these Dock- 
yard questions as Dockyard constituencies 
necessarily did, would under-rate the 
importance of the subject. It was 
supposed that in winter the Dockyard 
artizans worked 8 hours, and in summer 
8} hours ; but in some small trades the 
hours were disgracefully long. In the 
telegraph department of Devonport, for 


instance, the men worked alternately 
a long hours week and a short hours 
week, The number of hours for the 


short hours week was 54, or 9 hours a 
day, and the number in the long hours 
week was 72,or 12 hours a day. For 
this the men received 3s. a day. In 
addition to that, they were liable to work 
overtime te any extent that might be 
demanded by the Government, and for 
that liability they were merely al- 
lowed to count seven days in the week 
instead of six. His last points were 
the questions of wages and pensions, 
which he would take together. They 
were intimately connected, particularly 
amougst those classes who received the 
smallest wages. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity was correct—and it was im- 
portant that the House should realise it 
—when he said that these pensions were in 
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no sense to be regarded in the light of such 
pensions as the one which might be re- 
ceived by a First Lord of the Treasury. 
They were simply deferred pay, and the 
effect of their being taken advantage of 
by the State was simply to lower the 
rate of wages all round. He maintained 
that the pension for previous employment 
was the deferred pay of that employ- 
ment; and if a man was in possession of 
a pension, he ought to be allowed to re- 
tain it without regard to the amount of 
wages he received in a new employment. 
If he was a fit man to be engaged in 


such skilled work as the making 
of gunpowder, the filling of shells, 
and the putting in of fuzes, he 
ought to receive a fair wage en- 


tirely irrespective of whether he re- 
ceived a pension or not. The effect in 
Plymouth and Devonport on the large 
number of these pensioners was that 
their specific wages were lower than 18s. 
and 16s. a week, and that had the effect 
of lowering the rate of wages through- 
out the whole district of the unfortunate 
men who were not in possession of 
pensions. The Secretary for War in his 
speech had referred to the advisability of 
studying economy. Well, economy in 
itself was a good thing, but they had 
been practising in the past an economy 
which was not a good thing. They had 
been perpetually economising the wages 
they paid to their poor servants, whilst 
they had been profuse in the salaries they 
paid to their wealthy servants. He did 
not think that to deal with this question 
of wages would necessitate any addition 
to the Navy Estimates, but he wanted 
to see an alteration effected—he wanted 
to see a satisfactory system of levelling 
up introduced. Whilst not seeking to 
abolish existing he thought 
that some consideration should be had for 
this the lowest and poorest class of 
publie servants. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he could not support the Amendment, 
which, if accepted by the Government, 
would not pledge them to do nearly as 
much as the late Government did or as 
the Government would in the near future 
be compelled to do—that was to say, to 
fix the Trades Union rates of wages in 
every district where Government Dock- 
yards or works were established. The 
Amendment was vague in its terms and 
unsatisfactory in its application as far as 


salaries, 
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it would be possible to apply it. Two 
years ago the late Government accepted 
a Resolution declaring it to be their 
duty to make provision against the 
evils disclosed before the Sweating Com- 
mittee by preventing sub-contracting and 
securing the wages generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent 
workmen. The late Government autho- 
rised its officials to have attached to its 
specifications and contracts schedules 
of maximum and minimum rates of 
wages. This was more definite, less 
vague, and less elastic than the Amend- 
ment now before the House. As the 
Government had decided to accept the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would see his way to with- 
draw it. If the right hon. Gentleman 
really meant what was stated in the 
Amendment, he (Mr. Burns) should have 
much pleasure in seconding a more drastie 
proposal on similar lines when the 
Report of the investigations of the 
Government into the hours, wages, and 
conditions of labour of the Dockyard 
men had been issued, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would make such a proposal, 
If the right hon. Gentleman was not 
willing to do so, he (Mr. Burns) would 
propose if the right hon. Gentleman 
would second it. He could not support 
the present Amentment, first, because the 
words “insufficient for a proper mainte- 
nance” might be variously interpreted 
by the Superintendents of each Govern- 
ment depot. A wage of 18s. a week 
might by the authorities in Chatham 
Dockyard be regarded as sufficient for 
proper maintenance, whilst at Devonport 
20s. might be regarded as the minimum, 
and at Woolwich 21s. or 22s. As the 
rates varied considerably in different dis- 
tricts, it seemed to him that there was only 
one tribunal, to which the House, through 
its Dockyard Superintendents, could go— 
namely, the local Trades Uunions, from 
which they would be able to obtain the 
rates which ordinary competition fixed 
outside Government establishments. For 
four years another Body with which 
he was connected—the London County 
Council—did that which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University now advised the House to do. 
They went in for “fair wages,” and the 
result was that at every opportunity the 
contractors whom the Council had to deal 
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with interpreted fair wages as being those 
wages which, in their opinion, they could 
get their workmen to accept. The same 
thing would happen in regard to Govern- 
ment establishments if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment were accepted, 
The officers of the London County 
Council had their time wasted and were 
coustantly annoyed by discussions on the 
questions that were always cropping up ; 
artificial and sensational grievances were 
submitted to the Council, and there was a 
perpetual waste of energy and money all 
round in consequence. In the end the 
Council found it better to get rid of the 
vague phrase “ fair wages,” and to adopt 
regulations of so plain and definite a char- 
acter that they could not be misappre- 
hended by either masters or men. It was 
decided—and the decision had since been 
adopted by nearly 100 other Bodies 
—that all contractors should be com- 
pelled to sign a declaration that they 
paid the Trades Union rate of wages and 
recognised the Trades Union conditions 
with regard to labour, and that the hours, 
wages, and conditions of labour should be 
inserted in and form part of the specifica- 
tions. Having stated that what was 
sauce for the Council’s own goose should 
also be sauce for the contractor’s gander, 
they drew up a schedule of the wages 
paid by the Trades Unions in every dis- 
trict covered by the Council’s operations. 
That schedule was to be found in the 
County Hall; the contractors had to 
observe it, as the County Council them- 
selves observed it, in dealing with the 
men they themselves employed, and every- 
one could ascertain what the fixed rate 
of wages was. He suggested that 
the Government should follow the lead 
given by the London County Council, 
the London School Board, and nearly 
100 other authorities by establishing 
a rate of wages according to the practice 
that prevailed in similar employments 
outside Government — establishments. 
If they did this, all the difficulties which 
those who represented Dockyard con- 
stituencies had foreshadowed, if the 
present vague Amendment were passed, 
would be avoided. Why the right hon. 
Gentleman had connected insurance with 
hours and wages he could not possibly 
understand. The men in Government 
Dockyards wanted to have nothing to do 
with insurance at all at the present time. 
They were justly confining themselves 
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to the demand fora 48 hours working 
week, better pay, and the abolition of the 
piece work conditions that now prevailed 
to the detriment both of the men and of 
the work they did. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, in fact, overloaded his 
Amendment with so many things that 
he (Mr. Burns) had no course left to 
him but to vote for the Government, as 
they had accepted the principle of the 
proposal. He agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman when he said that what the 
House of Commons had todo was to get 
good work even if that work were costly. 


He was convinced that it was the 
greatest mistake either in Woolwich 
Arsenal or Portsmouth Dockyard to 


employ unskilled labour on work which 
ought to be done by skilled workmen. 
It was a great mistake, for the sake of 
cheapness, toemploy “handy men ” or 
boys at lower wages than would 
accepted by men engaged upon similar 
work in private establishments. He 
trusted that the classification, which was 
a source of constant annoyance, would be 
altogether abolished ; that piece, job, and 
task work would be completely done 
away with ; and that day work and hourly 
rates of wages would be established in 
their stead. Speaking as an engineer, 
he believed that at Woolwich Arsenal 
the Government had in their employ- 
ment the cream of the workmen in the 
engineering trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland, notwithstanding many of the 
grievances which were so justly com- 
plained of. He trusted that Govern- 
ment employment would be extended to 
the entire exclusion of contractors. He was 
convinced of this : that if he were the eap- 
tain of a battery in a hot corner 
in a foreign country he would rather 
have at his disposal machine-guns made 
in Woolwich Arsenal at day wages than 
guns manufactured on piece work con- 
ditions by a sub-contractor who sub-let 
his work to the men in his employ. It 
was a matter of positive advantage to 
the Army and Navy that the men who 
made our war implements should work 
under conditions which gave them good 
wages and reasonably short hours. There 
was no doubt that normally the hours in 
Dockyards and Arsenals were not particu- 
larly iong, but unfortunately overtime 
was too prevalent, and he trusted that 
if the Government could not see its way 
to establish the 48 hours a week which 


be 
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all the artizans in the Government 
Departments were now petitioning for, at 
all events overtime would be altogether 
abolished. He trusted, further, that the 
Secretary for War would follow up the 
promise he made to the deputation of 
Woolwich Arsenal mer who waited on 
him some five months back by saying 
it was not decent that in the metropoli- 
tan district there should be 2,000 
labourers living on less than 20s. a week, 
out of which they had in many cases to 
pay a third, and in most cases a fourth 


ora fifth, for house accommodation. He 
found that there were 4,500 men 
in Government yards earning — less 


than 19s. a week, and that 1,037 men 
were earning as little as 15s. a week. 
Hundreds had been 12 or 14 years in the 
service of the Government without 
receiving more than from 15s, to 17s. a 
Was it possible when a man, 

a married man, had to 
or 6s. a week in rent, for 
him to live as a decent man should, 
and to do his work properly for his 
employer when the latter stupidly paid 
him such a rate of wages ? As 
a matter of fact, many men who were 
employed in Woolwich Arsenal were 
prematurely ageing themselves, and the 
children of such men could not but be 
the miserable cretins one saw in walking 
about our streets. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity had said there was no reason for our 
being afraid of foreign competition in this 
mutter, as British workmen had no rivals, 
This was perfectly true; and he knew of 
no better way of attempting to solve 
the serious question of the unemployed, 
which every day, every month, and every 
year grew more serious, and which the 
House of Commons would have increas- 
ingly before it as time went on, than by 
abolishing overtime in our Dockyards 
and Arsenals, establishing a 48 hours 
week, and employing those who were 
at present unemployed in reproductive 
work in such Government establishments, 
instead of allowing them to be kept by 
the ratepayers in workhouses, infirmaries, 
or prison, or, worse than all, to loaf 
about and become a great burden to the 
community, a curse to themselves, and a 
disgrace to any country which called 
itself civilised. ‘There was no need to 
fear any increase of cost if hours were 
shortened where machinery was an 
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auxiliary in production. He had in 
his hand a list of 13° large firms, 
employing about 10,000 amongst them, 
who had adopted the eight hours system. 
In these eases the eight hours day had 
not increased the cost of production to 
any appreciable extent. He believed 
the same thing would apply to all our 
Dockyards and Arsenals. Even if, how- 
ever, the cost of production were 
slightly increased, as it might be where 
machinery was not used, the extra 
amount would be saved in other ways, 
as it would not be necessary to 
spend so much on supervision, and there 
would be a great gain in the general 
excellence of the work done. The Secre- 
tary for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
had said they were dealing with the 
taxpayers’ money, and consequently he 
could not go as far as the Amendment 
suggested. He should like to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
taxpayers had increasingly of late had 
the opportunity of saying that they did 
not object to paying reasonable rates of 
wages, or working their men on fair 
terms and conditions, provided that the 
men who were engaged in publie work 
gave something like a fair return for the 
wages paid. He believed that if the 
Government were to spend £1,000,000 
in raising the wages of the men in our 
Arsenals and Dockyards—and he did 
not believe it would need £500,000 to 
bring them within reasonable distance of 
Trades Union rates — the amount so 
spent would act as an incentive for 
economy in other directions, and much 
useless official supervision would be dis- 
pensed with as being unnecessary under 
the new state of things. He did not 
think the House had any need to fear 
the “old pensioner,” who was as sympa- 
thetic an ol ject with Government officials 
as was the “poor lone widow” with 
Boards of Guardians. There were at 
Woolwich not more than 600 pensioners 
altogether, and they were a diminishing 
quantity. The low rates of wages in 
our Arsenals and Dockyards were due 
to the fact that under the long service 
system inefficient men—men who had 
been maimed in war or otherwise in the 
Government Service—used to go inte 
the Dockyards and Arscnals much too 
frequently. Many of these men were 
incapable of doing their work. In many 


cases sympathy alone decided their pro- 
) P 
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motion into Government establishments, 
and their rates of wages and pensions 
were made equal to the rates of 
wages which, without pensions, would 
private 
similar establishments outside. 


be paid by employers — in 
There 
was a strong probability that the 
Woolwich Arsenal labourer who had got 
a keen eye to his own business would in- 
voke the aid of the Municipal Authorities 
and ask the County Council (who would 
not rack-rent him in the way that the 
jerry - builder who exploited his low 
wages and poverty) to build his house, 
If that was not done, he saw no reason 
why the Government should not deal out 
to the Woolwich Arsenal labourer what 
had been dealt out to the agricultural 
labourer in Ireland—that was to say, 
establish a system of judicial rents for 
houses as weil as for land. Whether 
this was done or not, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would reduce the hours down 
to 45; re-arrange, if not abolish,the classi- 
fication altogether; do away with 
favouritism with a strong hand wherever 
they had an opportunity, and not allow 
it to be said this day six months that 
there were 4,500 men who were em- 
ployés of the Government earning less 
than 19s. per week. He hoped the 
Secretary for War, in the interests of 
discipline and of systematic management 
of large establishments, would not ad- 
vance Pembroke to the detriment of 
Devonport, would not advance Enfield at 
the expense of Woolwich, but in his 
new scheme would make for uniformity 
of wages, hours, and conditions of labour 
in all the establishments under the con- 
trol of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
that was done, he was sure great satisfae- 
tion would be given to the labourers. 
The Motien of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
was vague and unsympathetic, because it 
did not touch the standard rate of wages 
or the hours of labour. He (Mr. Burns) 


_Loped the Committee would support the 


Government as against the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and if the result of their in- 
vestigation was not so satisfactory as 
he anticipated, he reserved to himself the 
right to move an Amendment when the 
Report of the Committee was presented 
to make provision for that which County 
Councils, School Boards, and many 
other Bodies had insisted on—namely, 
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the payment of the Union rate of wages 
in the Government establishments. 
*Mr.C. F. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &c.) said, he was glad to take the 
earliest opportunity afforded him of ful- 
filling one of the pledges which he gave 
to the constituents who did him the 
honour of returning him to Parliament to 
bring the grievances of the men employed 
in the Pembroke Dockyard before the 
House. Themenemployed by the Govern- 
ment were precluded from using the method 
of enforcing attention to their grievances 
which men in the service of private 
employers possessed — namely, — the 
method of a strike—and they felt, and 
rightly felt, that for that reason they had 
a peculiar right to ask Parliament to 
consider their grievances. They came 
to the House, as being the authority 


who were, in fact, their employer, 
for the House governed the  con- 


ditions on which Government employ- 


ment was given. The grievances of the 


men employed in the Pembroke Dock- 
yard were chiefly of two classes. There 
were the personal grievances which 


related to individual rates of pay, 
individual bours of labour, and individual 
retiring allowances and pensions ; but 
he would not touch on these grievances. 
The only grievances which he intended 


to bring before the House’ were 
grievances relating to the system of 
employment in the Dockyards. He 
believed that the source of all the 


grievances felt in the Doekyards against 
the system was the way in which 
the administration of the Dockyards by 
the Admiralty was saturated by the ideas 
of discipline and service that prevailed in 
the Army and Navy. These ideas of the 
Naval Service were extended by the 
Admiralty to the industrial service. The 
Admiralty considered that their rule 
should be accepted without question by 
the men, and that all questionings by the 
men should be looked upon as mutiny to 
be rigorously put down. The Admiralty 
also considered that in order to keep up 
this state of strict discipline there should 
be a certain secrecy about their Rules and 
Regulations, and that these Rules and Re- 
gulations might be arbitrarily altered, if 
alteration was considered necessary. If 
the pledges given by the Secretary for 
War, that the terms and conditions of 
service in the Dockyards would be placed 
on the same footing as the terms and 
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conditions of service in the private 
yards, were carried. out in their spirit 
most of the grievances of the men 
woull be removed. But the first con- 
dition of the proper fulfilment of that 
pledge was the publication of the Rules of 
service ; and also that all the men should 
be placed on the same equal footing— 
that there should be no ditferentiation 
between the men for the purpose of 


giving small rewards or inflicting 
small punishment, which was fatal 


to any feeling of independence on the 
paritofthe men. If the pledge of the 
Secretary of State for War was to be 
varried out in its spirit, the system of 
arbitrarily altering the Rules under which 
the men believed they were serving, 
without notice to the men prejudicially 
affected, or giving them the opportunity of 
having their say in the matter, should be 
stopped. No private employer would be 
allowed by his men to alter the regu- 
lations of the service prejudicially to the 
men, without giving the men _ the 
opportunity of being heard on the subject. 
The want of equality was the grievance 
of which the men greatly complained, 
while the system of classification remained 
in foree in the Dockyards—men who did 
the same work did not get the same pay, 
and the difference in the rate of pay did 
not depend-—as the men had reason to 
believe—on efficiency of work, but merely 
on the favouritism of the officials. No 
proper answer could be given to the 
criticisms of the men that favouritism 
alone could account for the fact that in 
the case of two men who did exactly the 
sume work, one received more pay for 
doing it than the other. The scope of 
variation between the lowest and the 
highest rates of pay to the seme work- 
men was very wide: boiler-makers 
were paid from 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. per day; 
fitters in the engine shed, ds. 4d. to 7s, 
These variations led to bitter feeling 
amongst the men, They knew that the 
work done by all the men was the same ; 
that the difference between the rates of 
pay of the men could not be justified by 
any public reason; that the reason was 
in the mind of the officer alone who re- 
commended men for the higher or the 
lower rate of pay, and the men could not 
help feeling that that system opened the 
door of favouritism. Tlie consequence 
of this system was, that the men were 
kept in a state of dependence, and were 
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expected to take thankfully irresponsible 
orders. Men in the Army and Navy 
must take irresponsible orders, but 
men engaged in industrial employments 
in the Dockyards were not in the 
same position, though the Admiralty 
seemed to think so. Then with re- 
gard to the system of secrecy which 
prevailed in the Dockyards; the system 
was carried on to the extent that the 
rules and conditions of employment were 
arbitrarily changed in secret, and the 
men who worked _ by the job 
and task method did not know 
how their pay was calculated. It 
was impossible for them to find out how 
it was caleulated, as the rule was not 
published. It was true that before the 
men went to the pay table they knew 
the sum they were to receive as wages, 
but they did not know how that sum 
was calculated. Up to recently they 
did not know how much they were to 
receive until they went to the pay table. 
Now they did know how much they 
were to receive, but, as he had said, they 
did not know how it was calculated. If 
the pledge of the Secretary for War was 
to be carried out in its spirit, that system 
of secrecy must be abolished. A private 
employer would naturally have a schedule 
of wages of different kinds of work done 
on his premises, and the workmen would 
not tolerate any alteration in that 
schedule in secret, and without their 
being heard on the subject. He had 
received a copy of the Memorial which 
had been presented to the Lords of the 
Admiralty by the hand-rivetters in the 
Portsmouth Dockyard. The petitioners 
said— 
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“We respectfully pray your Lordships to 
draw up a list of prices to be paid for all kind 
of work when done by the picce or job, such lists 
to be exhibited in conspicuous place where the 
work is in process.” 

And the petitioners went on to say that 
when engaged at the piece or job they 
did not know the rate at which they 
would be paid. ‘This system of secrecy 
was one of the great grievances of the 
workmen inthe Dockyards, and if it was 
removed it would do away with a great 
deal of the grumbling. As an illustra- 
tion of the way in which the rules and 
conditions were altered in secret, he 
would mention that in November 
last the workmen, when they came 
to the pay-table on one Friday to 
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| be paid their week’s wages, found 
| their wages reduced by 125 per cent, 
This was probably done for the purpose 
of economy, but the men had got no 
notice of it, and they were given no 
reason why it was done, though the 
alteration made an enormous difference 
in their earnings, so much so that the 
reduction of 125 per cent. brought down 
the earnings of the men engaged on job 
and task work to the regular rate of 
weekly wages or less. If the Admiralty 
were justified in reducing wages, the 
Admiralty should at least have given 
notice to the men of the proposed 
reduction, What private employer would 
reduce the wages of his men without a 
week’s or a day’s notice, and without 
giving them the slightest opportunity of 
being heard in the matter? There was 
another matter of which the workmen 
complained with regard to the rate of 
pension or retiring allowance. This 
pension or retiring allowance used to be 
valculated as a certain proportion of the 
last yearly rate of pay the men 
received ; that was to say, they hada 
certain proportion of the annual earnings 
of the last year of their service. But 
in July last a man found that his 
retiring ailowance did not represent the 
usual proportion of his last year's 
earnings, and on complaining he was told 
a new rule of which he had never heard 
a word before—and of which no notice 
had been given to any one—had come 
into practice, by which instead of 
valeulating the retiring allowance on the 
last year’s pay, it was calculated on the 
average of the last three years’ pay. 
The House would see that that made a 
great difference to the workmen. That 
| might be a good and justifiable rule, but 
| his point was that the Admiralty had no 
‘right to bring into operation a rule of 
that kind without the slightest notice to 
the men affected, and it should be applied 
to the future only and not to the past. 
The men who suffered for that new 
regulation were the Pembroke men, for 
it seemed it did not affect the men at 
Portsmouth at all. How that might be 
he did not know, for there was no source 
from which the rate of wages, and 
pensions, and retiring allowance could 
be ascertained and subjected to examina- 
tion. He would impress most strongly 
on the Admiralty the advisability of 
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ditions of service for the men employed 
in the dockyards. Such a code existed 
in the police service; every police- 
man entering the service had put before 
him a short summary of the condi- 
tions of service. No such code or draft 
and conditions of service existed in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards. If the 
Admiralty wished to be in line with 
other Departments of the State they 
should publish the code of rules 
which regulated the employment of 
the workmen, the allowance of the 
pensions of the men, and that code 
should not be altered without giving the 
men full opportunity of presenting their 
views on the proposed alteration to the 
Admiralty. There was now the objec- 
tionable system in the Pembroke yards 
of not rating the men according to the 
work they performed—that was to say, 
a man, instead of being rated as a skilled 
labourer, though he might be a skilled 
labourer, and doing the work of a skilled 
labourer, would be rated as temporarily 
employed at skilled work. The words 
“temporarily employed” were used in 
order to deprive men of the rating to 
which they were entitled. Men were 
temporarily employed in this way for 16 
years. The men were not temporarily 
employed in the place of other people ; 
they were doing actual, permanent, and 
substantial work, and they, therefore, 
ought to be rated on permanent sub- 
stantial pay. It was very hard on these 
men that they should have to do work of 
a certain class, and not be rated at the 
full pay for that class of work. This 
went on in several cases for years and 
years, and the men, if employed by 
private employers, would have been 
paid according to the work they did. 
There were cases of men employed 
for years who were called “acting 
stokers”’; these so-called acting stokers 
were actually doing the work of perma- 
nent stokers, but they were not paid the 
full rate of stokers’ wages. Then, again, 
skilled labourers acted as furnace men, 
skilled labourers acted as casting 
trimmers ; but they got a low rate of pay 
in consequence of being called skilled 
labourers, and when they were dis- 
charged out of the service they were dis- 
charged as skilled labourers only, and 
being discharged as skilled labourers they 
found it difficult to get the same rate of 
pay in other places from private em- 
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ployers as they would have got had they 
been discharged as riveters, stokers, 
furnace men, and casting trimmers, 
which they really were, and at which 
class of work they were really employed 
in the dockyards. He hoped these 
matters would be taken into considera- 
tion by the Admiralty, and the grievances 
of which the men complained be at once 
remedied. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I do not think there is any Member 
of the House but who will agree 
with the spirit of the Amendment 
proposed by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge. And, Sir, on behalf of the late 
Administration at the Admiralty, I claim 
that the conditions therein set out were 
more than fulfilled by the Board presided 
over by my noble Friend (Lord G. 
Hamilton). I perfectly agree with the 
very many strong, sound, common- 
sense remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War. He 
asked, and very properly, should the 
Government force the hand of the private 
employer? In other words, should the 
Government, by setting up an unneces- 
sary and unusually high scale of pay, 
force the cost of dockyard work in the 
country generally to such a pitch that 
private enterprise could not compete, and 
to the detriment of the shipbuilding 
interests of the country ? Then, again, 
he made a remark which I think ought 
to be felt, and I have no doubt is felt, by 
the great majority of this House. He 
reminded the House that we were dealing 
with other people’s money, and that it 
was not right to gain credit at the cost 
of the people. He also twitted my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
University with having said that it did 
not matter particularly to the State 
whether the cost of « ship was 3 or 4 
per cent. more, provided the State paid 
to its employés what he would term a 
satisfactory rate of wage. Now, Sir, 
that doctrine is no doubt very good, very 
plausible, and sounds very well. But I 
would suggest to hon. Members for dock- 
yard constituencies, who have this 
evening so strongly pressed the claims of 
their constituencies upon the attention of 
the House—I would suggest for their 
consideration this point: that there are 
many .places round the couvtry—the 
Thames, the Tyne, the Clyde, Belfast, 
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the Mersey, Hull—all competent and 
able to construct vessels of war in a first- 
class manner. Now, the aim of the 
dockyard officers has been by diligence 
and good spirit at the dockyards to 
compete favourably with the private 
enterprise at the various deckyards, 
to compete favourably with the private 
enterprise at these various dockyards. 
There are a certain number ‘of voters 
in Pembroke, Devonport, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Sheerness. But, Sir, 
where there are a hundred voters at these 
Dockyard ports, there are thousands of 
voters on the Tyne, the Mersey, the 
Clyde, at Hull and elsewhere, and I 
submit to hon. Members who represent 
dockyard constituencies that if by their 
over-pressure upon the Government they 
so raise the price of building ships at 
the Dockyards, no future Board of 
Admiralty will be able to come to this 
House, and in face of the representatives 
of the great shipbuilding ports propose to 
give orders to Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
for ships at a much higher cost than they 
could build them at Hull or on the 
Clyde, or elsewhere. These are very 
serious considerations for those who 
represent Dockyard constituencies to 
consider, I am satisfied that the 
thousands of men in the northern ports 
of this country will not sit idly by doing 
nothing when they see men competing for 
work—men at these Dockyards who hold 
what are practically hereditary positions 
—see these men obtaining this work 
on far better terms than they them- 
selves are willing to do the work for, 
There was another remark of the 
Secretary for War with which I fully 
concur. He said the area of this inquiry 
must be extended; that it could not be 
limited simply to the employés under the 
Board of Admiralty. That was one of 
the difficulties which my noble Friend 
and the Admiralty had to contend with. 
If we proposed what we thought would 
be an improvement in the position of the 
dockyardsmen in regard to the details 
of their employment, we were instantly 
met with the objection that there were 
150,000 or 200,000 men in other branches 
of the public service who would also 
have to be considered, and whose case 
would be affected by any change or 
alteration in the status of the dockyards 
men. The Secretary of State for War 
complained that the Amendment of my 
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right hon. Friend was not specific ; that 
it was capable of any interpretation that 
any one individual might chose to put 
upon it. Well, Sir, I think the Amend- 
ment is open to that criticism, but I 
think the speech of my right hon. Friend 
was open to no such criticism, My 
right hon. Friend was very clear, He 
said that the rate of wages in the Dock- 
yard shall be trades union wages, the 
hours of work trades union hours, and 
then he added to these trades union 
wages and hours that the State ought 
to provide some machinery for insurance 
and old-age pensions. Now I think my 
right hon, Friend was very specific and 
fair in what he wanted, and what he 
meant by his Resolution. But, Sir, I 
am inclined to think that the Secretary 
of State for War was even more vague 
in his remarks than even the wording of 
my right hon. Friend’s Resolution. As 
far as I could gather, he said he accepted 
the Resolution in a sense which he 
would give to it, and that sense, as I 
understood it, was that he would not go 
ahead of the private firms in regard to 
pay—that he would endeavour to keep 
abreast of it. But, Sir, he very skilfully 
evaded the burning question which under- 
lies the whole of our discussion to-night, 
that is, Is the rate of pay at the Dock- 
yards to be regulated by the trades union 
scale or not? The Secretary to the 
Admiralty is probably going to follow 
me, and I have no doubt he will tell me 
that what the Secretary of War meant 
by keeping abreast of private employers 
is that we are going to establish in Her 
Majesty's Dock yards a trades union system 
of pay and of hours. I aould remark in 
passing that that means an advance of 
£125,000 or £150,000 a year to dock- 
yardsmen at the least, if not more. 
Now, Sir, I asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty a question across the Table 
of this House a few days ago—whether 
he would take any money in the 
Estimates for any change in the rates of 
pay of dockyardsmen, and I understood 
him to say no; therefore I understand it 
is perfectly clear that no change in the 
present rate of pay to the men is to take 
place in the current financial year. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH : It does not follow. 

Mr. FORWOOD: My right hon. 
Friend opposite says it does not follow. 
I should submit that before the House 
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of Commons is asked to vote money to 
be expended in the construction of ships 
in the Dockyards, the least the Board of 
Admiralty can do is to lay on the Table 
particulars of the additions, if any, they 
propose to make in the different classes 
of pay in the Dockyards. It happened 
that two years ago the late Board of 
Admiralty took up this question, which 
I shall shortly allude to. We put 
specifically on the Estimates the extra 
sum of money we intended to expend in 
improving the status and pay of the men 
in the Dockyards. I claim, as due to the 
practice of the House and Constitutional 
usage, that we should be informed what 
we are asked to vote the money for, and 
should be given particulars in connection 
with these employés. Before I pass to 
details, 1 wish to allude to one matter 
which makes the administration of any 
public Department in this country most 
difficult, and that is the political question. 
All who were Members of the late House 
of Commons know how continually 
Ministers in charge ofgreat publicspending 
Departments were, night after night, 
troubled by questions of supposed 
grievances of meu in some department 
or other of the public service. Now, 
Sir, I am glad to say that two right 


hon. Gentlemen, the present Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, supported my right hon. 


Friends in their endeavour to check this 
undue pressure being brought into the 
House of Commons, to the detriment of 
the effective management of the public 
service of the country. To give an idea 
what this means I will quote the remarks 
of a shipwright at Chatham, who I have 
no doubt has been heard by one of my 
right hon. Friends or hon. Friends 
opposite with reference to the claims of 
the Chatham shipwright to greater bene- 
fits in the shape of pay and emoluments. 
The late Admiralty felt, as the Secretary 
for War very properly expressed it, that 
we were the custodians and trustees of 
the public purse ; that we would do what 
was right and just, and that the question 
of politics should not influence us one 
iota to the right or to the left. One of 
these gentlemen who interviewed me, 
and who I have no doubt interviewed 
the right hon. Gentleman or his Col- 
league—Mr. Wilsford—made a speech 
at Chatham just before the Election last 
year, and what was spoken at one yard 
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may be taken as a sentiment of all the 
yards, for there is a wonderful com- 
bination between yard and yard. The 
memorials which are sent up annually 
to the Admiralty are positively printed 
at the same printers and distributed 
among the yards, so that each may sign 
the same document. This gentleman— 
Mr. Wilsford—in his speech said— 

“ He felt everything was in their favour. The 

great question looming in the immediate future 
was the General Election. His experience taught 
him that if they wanted a favour done they must 
extend temporary reciprocity. They would know 
what to do when candidates for Parliamentary 
honours canvass for votes, and they should induce 
those gentlemen to help them in this crisis of 
their history.” 
That indicates one reason why a majority 
have come to this House of five repre- 
sentatives from Dockyard seats—not on 
the question put before the country, but 
simply on this question of personal 
politics. Now, Sir, the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Kearley), speaking to his 
constituents in July last, described the 
Government as 

“The champion sweaters of the country. 
It seemed the Government were never 
satisfied without it was taking something away 
from the wage-earning classes. They demanded 
that classification should be abolished to the 
smallest degree, and if they were returned to 
Westminster they would keep pegging away 
until it was abolished.” 

Then he went on to say that if he and his 
Colleague were returned to Parliament 
they would not be satisfied until there was 
a general rise of wages throughout all 
our Government establishments. Now, 
Sir, I have read these remarks to the 
House and to the public for this purpose 
—that they must know naturally that the 
Members from the Dockyards are returned 
here to urge the claims of their consti- 
tuents to more of the taxpayers’ money 
rather than from any question of great 
political importance. I ventured to say 
that the administration of the Admiralty 
under my noble Friend had fully fulfilled 
the proposals in my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. It has been said to-night 
that the late Board increased the wages 
at the Admiralty by a sum of something 
like £80,000, and they left those Dock- 
yards in such a good state of organisation 
and management that the noble Lord who 
now presides over the Admiralty says— 
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and I thank him for the handsome 
acknowledgment— 

“ That the speedy and economical construction 
of this vessel ”’ (alluding to a certain vessel) 
“ affords good evidence of the efficient condition 
and organisation of the Royal Dockyards.” 

It was my lot annually to inquire into the 
grievances I had heard retailed here to- 
night for something like six years, and in 
1890, at the request of my noble Friend, 
I spent a considerable time at each of the 
Dockyards and inquired minutely into the 
wants and necessities and the grievances 
of the men. I endeavoured to-do this in 
as thorough a manner as possible. No 
less than 224 petitions from various 
trades and groups of men, and in some six 
eases from individuals, had been presented 
to the Admiralty. I heard the evidence 
of no less than 500 witnesses in support of 
these petitions, which affected something 
like 20,900 men at the various Dockyards. 
Of these 5,500 were established, and 
15,400 hired men. Of this total 12,700 
were artisans, 4,300 were skilled labourers, 
and 3,900 ordinary labourers. I am sorry 
we had to mention again the grievances 
which had been already alluded to, but I 
had to consider themat thetime. These 
were the hired time not counting towards 
a pension, the pension being lost if a man 
did not attain the pension age; and last, 
but not least, better wages. I ought to 
say tomy right hon. Friend who advo- 
vated trades union hours of labour that 
the Dockyards very closely follow the 
trades union hours. The average of 
the hours worked at the Dockyards during 
the year amount to 50}, the average 
hours throughout the private trade 
at the northern ports being something 
like 54. Let us look at this matter from 
another point of view. I think a word 
has to be said for those who pay the 
wages—the taxpayers. I think they 
are entitled to some consideration, and I 
think it is but right to set out clearly 
before the House what are the advantages 
which the men in the Dockyards enjoy. 
They have practically continuous em- 
ployment. They lose nothing, as they 
do in private yards, in the shape of 
broken time by reason of bad weather. 
My noble Friend, with the object of 
ensuring this continuous employment 
and the economical administration of the 
Dockyards—to enable the Dockyards to 
produce their ships at a price which 
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would fairly compete with those in 
private yards—introduced his Naval 
Defence Act. Under that Act he pro- 
vided for a continuous, progressive rate 
of shipbuilding, year in, year out; so that 
you could employ a given number of men 
in each year, and avoid frequent and 
spasmodic discharge of men, and secure 
to them a constant, continuous employ- 
ment. The noble Lord now at the head 
of the Admiralty points out very strongly 
in his Paper presented to the House that 
this insurance of economical and con- 
tinuous employment of different trades in 
the Royal Dockyards is a matter of great 
importance in order to avoid those 
spasmodic discharges and subsequent re- 
entries of workmen which have taken 
place in former days with great disad- 
vantage to the Service and to the men 
themselves. All that change was 
avoided under my noble Friend’s Naval 
Defence Act, and I say that that Act was 
in the spirit of the Amendment moved by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University. This continuous 
employment cannot be obtained from 
private firms who depend altogether for 
their work upon the commercial wants of 
the country. The commercial wants of 
a country depend very largely upon the 
confidence of the country in the <Ad- 
ministration in power. There are other 
points that are not to be forgotten in 
connection with this question of the 
position of the men in Dockyards com- 
pared with those in private yards, and 
that is the opportunity they have to take 
apprentices, and these apprentices their 
own sons, In fact, Sir, the Dockyard 
service is almost an hereditary service, 
The men have not to seek work from 
town to town, or post to post, and change 
their home every time a shipbuilder 
becomes short of work, but they are on 
the spot, and have the certainty of 
regular and continuous work. Again, 
with regard to these young men who are 
taken on as apprentices, and who become 
shipwrights, special facilities are given 
for their education in the Dockyard. The 
Naval College is open to them at Green- 
wich, and if they show efficiency and good 
conduct, they have an opportunity of pro- 
motion to draughtsmen, to writers, to lead- 
ing men of trades, to foremen constructors, 
nay, even to chief constructor in the 


yard, so that the dockyards offer a chance 


to an industrious man who is willing to 
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push himself on that is not to be found 
ina private yard. Something has been 
said about what was called the paltry 
gratuities on discharge. I should like 
to know of any private yard in 
this country that gives a man 
any gratuity at all when it has to dis- 
charge him in consequence of want of 
work. Formerly until a change was 
made by my noble Friend these gratuities 
in the Dockyard were not payable until 
aman had served 20 years there. We 
altered that so that a man who has served 
seven years becomes entitled to a gratuity, 
Then, Sir, some remarks were made as 
to hurt money. Ifa man meets with an 
accident and cannot work he for a period 
receives half-pay. Again, if a man is 
taken sick in the yard his place is not 
immediately filled up by some other sound 
man being brought in; but the vacancy 
is very considerately kept open so that 
when the man recovers he may obtain the 
place he formerly occupied. I now come to 
another matter in connection with the 
Dockyards, and that is the question of 
establishment. I did not gather from the 
Secretary for War whether he really was 
in favour or net of an establishment. 
He complained of my right hon, Friend 
being vague in his Amendment ; but I 
think the right hon. Gentleman was a 
little more visionary in his comment and 
suggestions as to what the Government 
would do, Iam quite at a loss to kuow 
whether he looks upon the question of an 
establishment as an advantage or other- 
wise. He has not stated whether he 
would have all men in a Public Depart- 
ment from the day he entered its em- 
ployment treated as hired men liable to 
be dismissed whenever work ceased, and 
liable to have their occupation determined 
when their strength fails, or whether he 
was in favour of maintaining an estab- 
lishment of men something on the lines 
which at present obtain in the Dockyards, 
Well, Sir, we found an establishment, we 
continued that establishment, and what 
we endeavoured to do was to put that 
establishment on a fair, honest, and 
reasonable basis to the men who belonged 
to it. The establishment means that 
when a man reaches the age of 65 and 
wishes to retire he can claim a pension at 
the rate of 1-60th of his average income 
for the previous three years, for the num- 
ber of years on which he has been on the 
establishment ; and if he is fit for work 
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he may even go on in full pay to 65 
until he becomes then established. We 
found that the establishment bore very un- 
fairly upon many classes of the workmen, 
and especially upon the lowest class, 
The hired shipwrights, for example, 
when placed on the establishment were 
established at from Is. to 2s. a week below 
that which they obtained when on the hired 
list, whilst the boiler-makers sacrificed 
by the change from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a week. 
The boiler makers would be receiving 
6s. a day. But when we come to the 
skilled labourer what do we find ? Every 
skilled labourer to become established 
had to sacrifice 4s. and 4s. 6d. a week on 
wages of something like 24s. or 24s. 6d. 
a week. Every one will admit that 
that was most unjust, and the first step 
my uoble Friend took was to remedy 
these cases of injustice. Our desire 
was to arrange a fixed deduction, having 
reference to the benefits which the men 
were to derive, and our difficulty was 
that we could not make this a special 
case in regard to the Dockyards, because 
if a change were made it must be made 
to apply to all other great departments 
of State. Here comes inthe strength of 
my right hon. Friend’s Amendment. He 
desired to systematise the age at which 
pension-money, hurt money, and insur- 
ance should be granted. In that I 
am quite at one with him. We have 
met these cases as far as we could, and 
without going into detailed figures we 
practically gave the men the benefit of 
one-half of what they had been pre- 
vious!y paying. That is if a man had 
been paying 3s. a week to go on to the 
establishment, the scheme which we pro- 
pounded and which was carried into effect 
in 1892 reduced the sacrifice the workmen 
made by at least one-half. And we also 
made our deduction have reference to 
the wages that a man received, so that 
from the man who was receiving a 
higher rate of pay a larger sum was 
required than from the ordinary labourer 


= 


who was receiving a lower rate of 
pay. We are told by one hon. Gentle- 


man opposite that we (the late Ad- 
miralty) had been guilty of gross 
injustice and maladministration, and the 
proof of our gross injustice and mal- 
administration was this—that although a 
sum was deducted from a workman in 
consideration of a pension to be paid to 
him when he attained 60 years of age, if 
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he died at 59 all the deductions that had 
been made were forfeited, and his repre- 
sentatives received no benefit whatever. 
If the hon. Member had exercised a little 
common-sense he must have felt and 
known that if you are to deduet from 
men an annual sum in consideration of 
an annual annuity to be paid ona certain 
age, there is a great difference in the 
ease of the charge which must be made 
to these men if you undertake only 
to pay an annuity to them if they 
attained that age, than if you undertake 
to pay a sum in consideration thereof, 
even if they died 10 or 15 years before 
they arrived at that age. I perfectly 
agree that it is a selfish and mean system 
of pension which prevails at the Admi- 
ralty and in the publie service generally, 
but especially in connection with the 
Dockyard men, for in consideration of this 
pension a deduction is made directly from 
a man’s wage, and if he prematurely dies 
his widow and family are thrown upon 
the tender mercies of the Union or 
charged upon their friends and relatives. 
That is a sad state of affairs, and, there- 
fore, again I say my right hon. Friend is 
right in his contention that it is not 
merely a question of inquiry into this 
Dockyard matter that is wanted, but an 
inquiry into the whole system of Civil 
Service Pension, and to see whether the 
system of pension by which a man pro- 
tected himself but left his wife and 
family unprovided for ought to be ter- 
minated. A very erroneous impression 
prevails at the Dockyard as to the num- 
ber of men who attain the pensionable 
age. Generally speaking, it is said that 
10 per cent. of the men do not reach the 
pensionable age. It was also said that 
no actuarial calculations had been pub- 
lished. Before 1 went on my mission to 
the Dockyards I took the precaution to 
get fromthe National Debt Commissioners 
an actuarial calculation as to the cost of 
the pensions to the Dockyard men, and 
they gave me these figures : That out of 
442 men who in a given period of time 
would have been entitled to a pension in 
Portsmouth Dockyard only 83 had died ; 
and therefore out of 442 no less than 80 
per cent., or 359, attained and obtained 
pensions. They went on further to say 
that the cost of pensions in the case of 
the men was 9} per cent. of their wages, 
and in the ease of the officers 13} 


per cent. Perhaps the House will 
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permit me to read a letter from a very in- 
telligent man I met at Pembroke. He 
is a gentleman who very much engaged 
in the agitation upon the question of 
Dockyard grievances, and when I saw 
him he had represented to me what a 
very few workmen had attained the 
pensionable age. Subsequently, a few 
days afterwards, he wrote me this letter, 
which I think does him credit and throws 
a light on this matter. He says— 


“In my statement to you I argued that only 
5 per cent. of workmen lived to secure pensions, 
and that the average duration of life subse. 
quently iseight years. In this, as a consequence 
of insufficient opportunity to prepare myself, | 
merely adopted a traditional belief common to 
workmen, and though I uttered it in good faith, 
honestly believing it to be an approximation to 
the truth, I feel it to be my duty to the right 
hon. Gentlemen who constitute the Committee 
to state that for the reason assigned I had not 
made a personal investigation of its accuracy, 
but having been informed by you that a reliable 
body of actuaries have made computations 
widely differing in the result from that submitted 
by me, [ have since made the matter a subject 
of inquiry, and I have satisfied myself that the 
percentage of workmen who survive till 60 
years of age cannot possibly be less than 11 or 
12 times that assumed by me. I make an aggre- 
gate of 2s. 114d., or, approximately, 10 per cent. 
of our wages as against the 8d. submitted in my 
origina] statement.” : 


That, curiously, bears out the ecaleula- 
tions which were given to me by the 
National Debt Now, 
Sir, so much, I think, ean be said, that 


Commissioners, 


while the cost of the pension system, as 
at present arranged, is nearly 10 per 
cent., the country charges these men only 
5 per cent. The next point raised is 


that the hired time is not counted as 


service for a pension, Now, whilst a 
man is on the hired list, as a rule he 
obtains a higher rate of pay ; he is per- 
feetly free to leave if he can obtain 
better pay elsewhere, whilst a man on 
the establishment is fixed and cannot 
leave to better himself. If it is thought 
that the hired time should count for 
pension, then clearly the rate of pay of 
such hired men must be regulated with 
the prospect of pension in future. I now 
come to the question of classification. 
Nearly every trade at the Dockyard was 
classified — that is, they received a 
graduated rate of pay. One of the 
trades, and the trade that has made the 
greatest commotion over this matter, was 
the established shipwrights. The estab- 
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lished shipwrights formerly received a 
uniform rate of 5s. per day, and whether 
thev had been in the service for five or 20 
years, they arrived ata dull uniformity, 
and they could not obtain a higher rate 
of pay except upon promotion as foremen. 
For the first two or three years on my 
visits to the dockyards these men came 
to me and complained of this dull, dead, 
uniform level which they had arrived at 
without hope or prospect or chance of 
advancing, and they asked could nothing 
be done for them. That was the con- 
dition of matters up to 1890. Then I 
went to the dockyards and I saw the 
shipwrights. The uniform request from 
each yard was that the Admiralty would 
establish, not a uniform rate of pay, but 
a graduated rate of pay for every man in 
the yard, to be 5s. at the commencement 
and 7s. per day at the end of 10 years. 
Now comes the point when differences 
arose. They asked that the increment 
should be servitude; we said that the 
increment shall be servitude, plus merit ; 
and that is the whole difference at the 
present time. I submit, with every con- 
fidence to the House, that with every 
man—the best men in the world, if they 
have hope that by their diligence they 
will improve their position in life, they 
have a greater incentive to work than 
they have if they know that after going 
a dull round for a certain number of 
years they will attain to but the same 
level. The objection which has been 
raised to this system of increment by 
servitude, plus merit, to-night is that 
favouritism would come in. Now, who 
are the men who, in the first instance, 
have to recommend the workmen for 
promotion? They are the very work- 
men themselves, or rather the very men 
who probably last year were workmen 
themselves. They are the inspectors, 
the shipwrights, and such like at the 
heal of gangs who initiate the promo- 
tion by recommending the names of those 
who are most efficient in their gang. 
To eall it favouritism is to show you do 
not trust yourselves. The Admiralty 
took care that this question of favouritism 
should be guarded against, and after 
setting out how a man can earn inere- 
mented pay, they say— 

“In making such selection, competency, dili- 
gence, and conduct are to be regarded as of 
primary importance, due consideration also 
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being given to length of service ; and, further, 
the recommendations to the Admiral Super- 
intendent for promotion or increment of pay 
are to be accompanied by a list of the names of 
those men having a longer service in their 
respective class or trade, who are not nominated 
for advancement. Workmen thus passed over 
are at liberty to submit their case in writing 
for the consideration of the Admiral Super- 
intendent.” 
As regards this question of establishment 
and classifieation there is a matter of 
especial importance. When you tell the 
established men that “come weal come 
woe, you, for the rest of your natural life 
’ 
are to have constant regular employment; 
you put that man on a fixed rate of pay 
and what inducement, what encourage 
ment, has he todo more than merely pass 
through in a perfunctory manner his 
day’s labour. No, Sir, it is an immense 
advantage to the State that a Dockyard 
officer should have the opportunity of 
rewarding those men who show dili- 
gence, especially as regards the estab- 
lished men. On this question of classifi- 
cation, let me read the opinion of the 
smiths and engineers of the Dockyards 
The gentleman who spoke on ther 
behalf said— 

“As a trade we declined to have any- 
thing to do with the meetings as we believed 
in the system of classification, and we 
thought that any other mode of payment to our 
own trade would be unfair,and consequently we 
kept from the meetings.” 

In a deputation from the engineers an 
engineer said— 

“They wish that the chief of the department 
shoud have the option and power from time to 
time to reward exceptionally good men by a 
rise of pay. Under the present arrangement 
they are not able to do that. In addition to 
that, the chief of the department might be able 
to remunerate an exceptionally deserving man 
from time to time.” 

We think that should be the case. 
Speaking to me, he said— 

“ You, as a business and practical man, must 
know that some men are worth more than 
others from their experience, and from the 
trouble of their lives, they are worth more to 
the service, and from their experience from 
having been with you, and from the time they 
have served in the yard themselves, which 
enhances the value of the men.” 

That is an opinion from the highest 
class of trades in the yard. Now this 
matter not only affects the men them- 
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selves, but it affects the administration of 
the yard, and before my right hon. Friend 
determines upon this question of doing 
away with the classification of the yards, 
I want to ask him this: Whether he is 
prepared to fly absolutely in the face of 
those who are responsible for the good 
working of the yard and to do away with 
the classification. His Chief Constructor 
of Dockyards will tell him that— 

* Classification of skilled labour is as essential 
in that as in any other body of workmen, not 
in the interests of the Service, but in the 
interests of the men themselves.” 

The Civil Assistant at Portsmouth tells 
him— 

“T would give no limit as regards the 
services in advancement. Everything should 
be by merit.” 

The Chief Assistant at Chatham says— 

“T much prefer classification. It would 
enable specially expert workmen being re- 
warded, advancement being generally con- 
sidered due to ability and servitude.” 

The Civil Assistant at Devonport says— 

“ Most certainly prefer a graduated scale to a 
uniform scale.” 

If uniformity and not classification is to 
prevail the question wil! have to be 
answered: are you going to put the 
highest down to the lowest, or bring the 
lowest up to the highest ? And if my 
right hon. Friend is going to put the 
lowest of the shipwrights up to the 
highest scale of trade union wages he 
will have to apply the same treatment 
to the fitters, the boiler makers, 
engineers, and every man in the yard, 
and apply the same system all through 
the yard. I ask my right hon. Friend 
to communicate with the Treasury, 
where he will find the price he has to 
buy peace at the Dockyard, and the 
Dockyard vote is not going to cost very 
much more than £1,000,000 of money 
as the capital sum which the taxpayers 
of this country will be called upon to 
pay? I will ask him another question, 
whether he is going to adopt the Trades 
Union rate of pay? Which pay will he 
adopt ? It may be one rate at one port, 
and another rate at another. Another 
question is the question of trade union 
payment. We have heard it asked here 
that the men will not be satisfied unless 
Mr. Forwood 
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they have this system of payment intro- 
duced. I would ask those who advocate 
the trade union payment of wages 
in their yards :—Are you going to shift 
your rates of pay up and down according 
to the opinion prevailing in the country ? 
Are you going to adopt a sliding scale ? 
If you are going to do that, then I can 
say that I do not know how the Dock- 
yards could ever be administered’ by 
such a system. I believe it would involve 
you in difficulties, and I believe that 
great dissatisfaction would result if any 
such system were allowed to prevail. ] 
come now to the close of my observa- 
tions. I come to a class of men who are 
always outside trade organisations, and 
they are a class who, | think it will 
be admitted, are entitled to great con- 
sideration on the part of this House. I 
mean, of course, the ordinary labourers. 
They have no organisation, and they 
have nobody to speak for them. Ordi- 
nary labourers received only 15s. per 
week when the late Government came 
into power, and it was told us by the 
officers that they could get as many men 
as they wanted for the money. We had 
an extraordinary illustration of — the 
willingness of men to accept employment 
at that figure in the management of 
the Works Department. The men were 
employed, when we came in, at 10 hours 
a day. We employed them, as I have 
said, 10 hours a day, and gave them 15s. 
per week. Well, we made inquiry, and 
as a result of that inquiry we reduced 
the hours of labour from 10 to eight, 
and we raised the rate of pay from lds. 
to 17s. for a man who had served 21 
years, and then, after a year’s probation, 
if he gave satisfaction, we decided to 
raise him to 18s. If the House will 
allow me to refer to one more abstract 
this will close my argument. Whatever 
may be the inducements which tempt 
men to enter the service at 15s. per week, 
the pay is, I submit, too low. We should 
not too strictly apply economic doctrines 
and take advantage of the hard position 
of the applicants, or the number of the 
unemployed, and the prospective advan- 
tages of our service, to pay arate of wage 
to an adult labourer that will not afford, 
even to the most frugal, a decent house 
and adequate food. There is nomore diffi- 
cult question to solve than to determine 
what is the dividing line in the cost of a 
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workman’s maintenance or comfort with 
thrift, and that which will not provide 
reasonable necessaries and decencies of 
life. Considering that our employ is in 
large towns, where rents are compara- 
tively high, and looking at the rate paid 
for unskilled labour by other employers 
connected with shipbuilding and manu- 
facturing industries, including the Royal 
Factories at Woolwich, I consider that 
in none of Her Majesty’s establishments 
should we enter men of over 21 years of 
age at less than 17s. per week, and that 
after two years’ service they should re- 
ceive 18s. If not worth the advance the 
men should not be retained. Ordinary 
labourers discharged on reduction ought, 
if afterwards re-engaged, to receive their 
former rate of pay. ‘The authorised scale 
for the ordinary labourer should also 
allow of advances, by increments of 
2d. per day, frem 18s, to 20s. per week, 
in the discretion of the officers, regulated 
according to the class of work and skill 
of the man. I would add to that that 
it is impossible to compare dockyard 
labour with ordinary riverside labour, 


which is much longer in point of 
hours, and is also much harder, and 
which involves a greater amount of wear 
and tear. When we went into the 
question we took a _ period of five 
years as our standard — 1886-1890 
—and we found that it was im- 


possible to have a sliding scale, and 
that the best way was to have a scale of 
the highest and lowest rates in the 
country, and then act on a_ principle 
which would give the rates I have al- 
ready mentioned, The Member for 
Devouport quotes certain figures, but I 
think he will diseover that we effected a 
considerable improvement, and that we 
left the dockyard labourers in a much 
better position than they were when we 
entered Office. I think I may say that 
we of the late Admiralty Board did our 
duty. Wedid not only what was right 
and just to the men, but also what was 
right and just to that larger Body, that 
very important Body—the taxpayers of 
the country. 

*The SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): I 
not rise to take up the time of the 
House, my right hon. Friend the Seere- 
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tary of State for War having already 
explained the course to be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and having ad- 
mitted that some of the rates of wages are 
too low, and explained that we are inquir- 
ing into the various rates of pay of the 
various classes of men in the Naval 
establishments. My right hon. Friend 
opposite asks me a large number of 
questions. I will resist the temptation 
of following my right hon. Friend 
through many of the points he bas raised. 
Moreover, the inquiry which the Govern- 
ment have undertaken has only begun. 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty and 
myself have visited the various dockyards 
and received a large number of deputa- 
tions and petitions. I think the 
House will agree that it would be very 
unwise, before the inquiry is com- 
plete, and the vast mass of information 
has been digested,to announce any decision. 
The right hon. Gentleman condemns in 
strong terms the pension system. Why 
did not his Government alter it ? 


Mr. FORWOOD: I explained that 
the system affects the whole Civil Ser- 
vice of the country. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The right hon. Gentleman and the Ad- 
ministration of which he was a member 
had six years in which to effect a change. 
It has been urged that no change in 
wages is to be effected, because nothing 
appeared in the Estimates. It is obvious 
that proposals must be made, but it is 
impossible to put anything into the Esti- 
mates before a decision has been arrived 
at. The hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. Baker) has recognised that we are 
completing our inquiries and shall act 
upon the result. He has stated that he 
and other Members representing Doek- 
yard constituencies are content to wait 
for the result of the inquiry. The very 
fact that such a mass of evidence had 
been brought forward increases the 
difficulty of prompt action ; it will take a 
great deal of time to go through the 


voluminous evidence, which is only 
just in type. The views of ail 
hon. Members’ interested in this 
matter having been heard so fully, 
I think I may now suggest that the 
Debate be brought to a close. The 


Government has accepted the Motion of 
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the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
Admiralty will be responsible to the 
House for giving effect to the Resolution 
which, I hope, will now be allowed to 
pass, so that you, Sir, may leave the 
Chair, and the Navy Estimates may be 
considered in Committee of Supply. 

Sim EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): I do not think that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman has 
contributed greatly to the completeness 
of the discussion. I am not anxious to 
press the Government unfairly on some 
of the matters which have been referred 
to, but the right hon. Gentleman laid 
down a curious proposition—that the 
larger the amount of evidence in favour 
of a change, the more difficult was it to 
come to a decision. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The evidence is in favour of about 50 
changes. 

Sir E. CLARKE: Well, if there is 
a great deal of evidence in favour of a 
large number of changes—50 changes— 
you are hardly entitled to say that you 
cannot come to a decision on any one. 
This process of inquiry has been going 
on now for seven or eight months. It 
has been going on ever since the Govern- 
ment has been in Office, and we might 
fairly hope for a decision now ; but there 
is one matter of supreme importance to 
all the dockyards upon which I hope a 
decision will be come to at once. It is 
the system of classification. I am aware 
that it is due to the late Government ; but 
it is an improvident and unwise system, 
which must be amended sooner or later. 
The men are all dissatisfied about it. 
Exactly the same class of work is being 
done by men of the same length of ser- 
vice and of the same character, some of 
whom receive 30s. a week, others 31s., 
and yet others 32s. It is a great and 
serious grievance, and I hope it will be 
attended to, and that the Government 
will come promptly to a conclusion with 
regard to this system of classification. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
no person should, in Her Majesty’s Naval estab- 
lishments, be engaged at wages insufficient for 
a proper maintenance, and that the conditions of 
labour as regards hours, wages, insurance 
against accident, provision for old age, &c., 
should be such as to afford an example to private 
employers throughout the country. 

Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply.—(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Warrant OFFICERS IN THE Navy. 
*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said, 
he wished to trespass on the time of the 
House for a few minutes in order to 
draw attention to certair grievances 
under which warrant officers in the 
Navy suffered. First of all he 
should explain, for the benefit of those 
who might not be conversant with the 
details of the matter, that there were two 
classes of warrant officers, executive and 
non-executive. The former comprised 
gunners and boatswains; the latter 
sarpenters and head schoolmasters. The 
executive warrant officers were drawn 
from the entire seaman class; but the 
non-executive were drawn from two 
classes only — carpenters from naval 
shipwrights, and head schoolmasters from, 
of course, naval schoolmasters. None of 
the other non-executive ratings had 
access to the warrant rank, and, as they 
comprised in addition to shipwrights and 
schoolmasters—numbering only 2,000— 
14,000 stokers and engine room artificers, 
and a remainder of 2,500 working at 
various trades, and clerical and domestic 
duties, it was felt an anomalous hardship 
that 16,500 of the rank and file were 
denied the possibility of aspiring to any- 
thing above a petty officer's rating. 
This, however, he merely mentioned in 
passing, for it was with regard to the 
existing warrant officers he wished to 
speak. Now, he would first of all refer 
to the duties and responsibilities of the 
warrant officers, and then endeavour 
to point out to the House the barren 
prospects that were open to them as a 
reward for the splendid services they 
rendered. Their duties were in every 
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case most responsible ones, For instance, 
the whole of the munitions of war and 
stores on board Her Majesty's ships, 
with a few trifling exceptions, were in 
their charge, and for the safety and 
correct accounting of these they were 
held fully responsible. The qualifying 
examination for warrant rank was a tough 
one, and in the case of gunners entailed 
a course of mathematical study as well 
as practical gunnery which occupied some 
18 months to prepare for. Beyond this, 
gunners, and likewise boatswains, had 
frequently to discharge, and they did so 
with the highest efficiency, all the prac- 
tical duties of lieutenants who were trained 
at a high cost to the country. They 
took their turn at wateh-keeping with 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, and 
whereas the commissioned officer, when 
he came off his watch, was free and at 
ease, the warrant officer had further 
onerous duties to perform, such as instrue- 
ting in gunnery and seamanship, and 
certain clerical duties in connection with 
his store accounts. Of late years they 
had been frequently told off to take sole 
command of smaller vessels, in all of 
which duties no one, in discussing their 
demands for some higher recognition of 
their status, had ever ventured to question 


the high efficiency of their ability. 
W hat were their present prospects 7 The 
average age on promotion was 27; but a 


large number of men secured the rank 
from 24 years and upwards, and although 
the obtaining of it could only be accom- 
plished by sheer hard work and constant 
study and application—to say nothing of 
the sine qua non of a faultless character 


—there was absolutely no further step | 


of promotion possible to gain until a man 


reached 50 years of age, when he secured | 
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the rank of chief of the particular class | 


to which he belonged, which carried with 
it the barren honour, considering the 
late period at which it arrived, of an 


honorary commission ranking, how- 
ever, after all other commissioned 


officers, including the sub-lieutenant of 
yesterday’s creation, who was unborn 
at the time the “ranker” secured his 
warrant. He was told that at this 
moment there were grey-headed warrant 
officers serving who had during the last 
20 years prepared for their gunnery 
and seamanship examinations necessary 
to the attainment of their commissions 
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the captain, the commander, and some 
of the lieutenants under whom they were 
serving ; and whereas the flow of pro- 
motion had been steady and continuous 
for the commissioned officers, the 
warrant officers had remained all these 
years limited to the warrant rank. 
Was it to be wondered at that those 
who had entered the warrant rank 
full of zeal and youthful energy sickened 
with mortification and despair at the 
class prejudice which denied them any 
step in promotion for a quarter of a 
century ? True, they received at intervals 
some increase of pay, but, at the best, 
a paliry pittance when compared to their 
valuable work, and these increments were 
in diminishing ratio to the period served, 
which amounted to this: that the longer 
the service, and, naturally, the greater 
the experience, the less recognition 
awarded by the Admiralty. The demands, 
#s formulated by the warrant officers, 
were exceedingly modest—in his opinion 
quite too much so, They wanted it made 
possible for them to attain the honorary 


commissioned rank of chief, not when 
they were getting old and losing 


ambition, but at an average age of 35 
to 37 years; that was to say, after 10 
years’ seniority as warrant officer, and 
then, after a further 10 years’ service in 
the chiefs’ rank, to be promoted to a 
higher rank, to be created and styled 
“Fleet” rank, carrying with it the 
honorary rank of lieutenant. Nor were 
they asking without reason or precedent, 
for in the Army there were several roads 
to the commission rank open, <A non- 
commissioned officer in the Army may 
obtain a second lieutenancy in either a 
Foot and rise 
through every rank to that of general. 
Undoubtedly there was a good deal of 
jobbery in this line of promotion, as it 
was to this back door that the sons of 
well-to-do people went who, from lack 
of ability or application, had failed to 
enter the Army as commissioned officers 
through the Military Colleges or Militia. 
Then there was what, until recently, was 
called the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery, 
and also the Coast Battalion Royal 
Engineers, which were officered up to the 
rank of major exclusively by men who 
had risen by sheer merit from the ranks. 
And, lastly, there were the commissioned 
ranks of riding master and quarter- 


or Cavalry regiment, 
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master, which were usually given to 
Army warrant officers or Staff sergeants 
at an average of 35 years, carrying with 
them the honorary rank of lieutenant— 
equal to that of naval sub-lieutenant, 
with pay commencing at 9s, to 10s. 6d. per 
day, according to regiment, and rising by 
quinquennial increments of Is. 6d. per 
day until the maximum of 15s. to 16s. 6d. 
per day was reached. After serving 10 
years with honorary lieutenant’s rank, 
quartermasters and ridingmasters re- 
ceive a further step of promotion, carrying 
with it the honorary rank of captain— 
equal to lieutenant in the Navy— and 
they finally retired with the honorary 
rank of major on a maximum pension of 
£200 per annum, which they nearly all 
were able to obtain at the age of 50. 
Quartermasters and ridingmasters formed 
the bulk of officers in the Army who 
obtained their commissions from the 
ranks by their own merit and ability, and 
it was to positions relative in rank and 
pay to these that the senior warrant 
ofticers of the Navy were now aspiring. 
Army men could reach these grades at 
the age of 35, after 19 years’ service, 
whereas naval men could only reach a 
corresponding rank at 50, after 34 years’ 
service; and whereas the Army man 
had further steps of promotion, securing 
increased pay and pension open to him, 
the naval man was at the summit of his 
possibilities. His duties, however, were 
more responsible, and warrant officers had 
been striving for the past 20 years to 
get redress, and the matter had been fre- 
quently before Parliament. He would 
just quote from the report of a speech 
on the subject by the late head of the 
Admiralty (Lord G. Hamilton) made 
about this time last year— 


‘arrant Officers 





“There are what are called chief warrant 
officers, but the description is a misnomer, 
because those who occupy the p sition of chief 
warrant officers are commissioned officers. 
ed I think,” added the noble Lord, * we 
might fairly consider whether we could not 
adopt some name to denote their position, and 
also whether we might not increase their 
number, and thus cause additional promotion. 
In addition to that, we onght to do our best in 
connection with the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment and other Departments to comply with 
the warrant officers’ request. There are a 
certain number of appointments held by com- 
missioned officers at present which might fairly 
and legitimately be given to warrant officers 
of a certain standing. If, however, we cannot 
go so far as my hon. and gallant Friend would 


Mr. Kearley 
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wish, he will see that we are prepared to look 
into this question in a kindly spirit, and to do 
our best to meet the wishes of this most respect- 
able class of officers.” 

This was not a question merely affecting 
the few who would be immediately bene- 
fited, but it would act indirectly on every 
rating in the Navy. An advance given 
would increase the attractions to men 
to join, and it would enable the Govern- 
ment to retain men longer in the Service- 
It would cause contentment, and last, not 
least, it would sweep away the great 
hardship which had been patiently borne 
by a deserving class for years. With 
regard to the chief petty officers whilst 
holding superior rating and receiving 
increased pay contrary to what was the 
practice in all other ratings they had 
held, they received on retirement no in- 
crement beneficial to their pension, but 
were pensioned on the scale that applied 
to the rank next beneath them. Their 
duties as chief petty officers were far 
more responsible than those of the rank 
next beneath them, and many men would 
not accept the rating because of this 
inducement being withheld. ‘These men 
asked for a halfpenny per day increased 
pension for each year they held the rating 
of chief petty officer. The justice of 
their claim was admitted by many of the 
highest officers in the Service. He ven- 
tured to bring these subjects forward 
because, dry as they might appear, they 
seriously aifected the efficiency of the 
Navy, and everyone sympathised with 
the Navy, and was anxious that the men 
should be thoroughly contented. 


ComMANDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) wished to support the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken as to the claims of the warrant 
officers, who were a highly meritorious 
class. Those who had any familiarity 
with the question knew that the position 
of the warrant officers had been greatly 
improved during the past 15 or 20 years, 
although he by no means wished to say 
they ought not to have all the benefits of 
promotion. The claims of these men 
were considered last year or the year 
before, although the Government of the 
day had not been able to give them all 
they wanted; and their case was still 
under consideration. Another question 
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the bon. Member had referred to seemed 
to have in it an element of injustice— 
namely, the question-of the chief petty 
officers, which had been raised two or 
three times in the House. The hon. 
Member had fairly stated the case. The 
chief petty officers, who had always been 
an important element in the personnel of 
the Navy, were an increasingly important 
element, and though they received slightly 
higher pay, they did not get higher 
retiring pensions than the ordinary petty 
officers. That was extremely unjust. 
Great demands were made on the services 
of this class of officers as compared with 
ordinary petty officers in the Navy, and 
he should be glad to see their very modest 
demand, which would not cost over 
£20,000 a year, acceded to. A great deal 
of criticism had been offered to the policy 
of the noble Lord (Lord G. Hamilton) in 
the last Parliament, but while the Naval 
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Defence Act was going through the 
House of Commons on the Second 


Reading nobody said a word against it. 
There was not a division against it, if he 
remembered rightly. Later on it was a 
great deal criticised, but it seemed to him 
that the course of events during the 
past five years had amply justified the 
policy of the Conservative Party with 
regard to the Naval Defence Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had held that the Act would not 
place us in a better position relatively to 
other Powers, but would have the ettect 
of making other Powers increase their 
Navies, to keep pace with us. Well, 
that opinion had not been verified, for no 
foreigu country, certainly neither France 
nor Germany, had increased their fleets 
in a like proportion to ours. The policy 
of the late Government had been com- 
pletely vindicated. Although they had 
increased the strength ef the Navy so 
much in the past—a thing they were all 
glad to see—the present administration 
were also doing something inthe direction 
of building new ships. He did not think, 
however, it would be convenient for them 
to discuss the ship-building policy of the 
Government on the general question of 
the condition of the Navy. It would be 
better to resume what they had to say to 
the ship-building Vote. With regard to 
the correspondence which had appeared 
in The Times and other papers during 
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the autumn, he did not think it was fair 
to say that naval officers should not be 
allowed to communicate with one another 
in order to get an opportunity of 
collectively ventilating their grievances, 
though it was no doubt right that they 
should not write to the Press. In one 
vase they had sent reund a circular letter 
expressing some grievances, which after- 
wards found its way into the Press. He 
did not see any objection to the course 
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then pursued. Although not in 
entire sympathy with the complaints 
made, he certainly thought a little 
more generosity might be displayed 
towards naval officers in the matter 
of leave. It was hard when officers, 
who had been for three or four 


years on foreign service, returned home 
they should only get six or seven weeks’, 
or, at the outside, two mouths’ leave. 
Captains and Commanders got no leave 
at all. He did not know that these 
officers made complaint on this score, but 
it was a fact that when they returned 
home they were promptly put on half pay. 
Officers generally got a week for each 
year of absence up to two months’ leave. 
The meagre leave granted was felt most 
by the younger officers who had homes to 
goto. After being away for a long time 
very naturally they desired to spend some 
time with their friends. As they got on 
in years they were anxious to progress in 
the service and secure the emoluments 
that accrued, and leave was not so much 
an object with them. Another grievance 
was in regard to service in harbour ships. 
They were kept three years in those ships, 
and thet counted for pension and promo- 


tion; but if they remained longer, 
although they might have little or 


nothing to do, it did not count in pension 
or promotion. That he considered very 
hard, and as it had never, to his know- 
ledge, been brought before the Admiralty 
hefore, he hoped it would receive careful 
consideration, Then there was a ques- 
tion which had excited a great deal of 
interest—namely, the question of the two 
Courts Martial in regard to the strand- 
ing of the Howe. He would not inquire 
whether the verdicts were just or unjust ; 
it would be presumption on his part to 
do so, but the fact was there was an 
acquittal in each case, and the Admiralty 
had thought fit to practically override the 
verdicts and censure the officers who 
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were acquitted. There was no techni- 
eality in the case, and, he asked, was it 
fair that a man should be tried by his 
peers and acquitted, and then administra- 
tively censured by the Admiralty ? He 
believed, though he was not quite certain 
about it, that there was no precedent for 
a Minute of this nature being published. 
He believed it had been the custom some- 
times for a Minute to be issued and cireu- 
lated to those officers who were imme- 
diately affected, but not as a punishment. 
Clearly, however, in the case in question 
the Minute was meant as a punishment. 
He could not say that the Admiralty had 
gone beyond their legal powers—he did 
not believe they had. No doubt they 
had a right to review sentences, but it 
was an extra legal right to reverse the 
decisions of Courts Martial as they had 
done in this case. The _ right 
hon. Gentleman opposite shook his 
head, but everyone who had read the 
Minute would know the effect it must 
have upon the reputation and career of 
the officers. What was the good of a 
Court Martial if its sentences were to be 
overriden ¢ Surely the duty of the Ad- 
miralty was similar to the duty discharged 
by the Home Secretary in civil criminal 
cases—that of exercising the clemency of 
the Crown in lessening sentences if neces- 
sary. It was surely not the duty of the 
Admiralty to administer censure after 
officers had been acquitted. Without 
speaking for anyone who was connected 
with the unfortunate Howe disaster, he 
wished to say that there was anether point 
on which the Admiralty had acted, he 
would not say illegally, but certainly in 
opposition to custom and extra legally. 
In the second Court Martial they had 
thought proper to take an officer from 
half-pay for the express purpose of sitting 
on the Court. The custom was quite 
clear, The Naval Discipline Act was 
not absolutely clear, but the unbroken 
custom of the Service was that a Court 
should consist of officers who were on 
active service. The officer appointed 
to be President summoned his juviors on 
the Court up to a certain number. It 
was manifest that if the Admiralty took 
on themselves to appoint a President 
from half-pay they might take every 
officer from half-pay and, to a certain ex- 
tent, pack the Court. He did not pretend 
to say that the Admiraity had done any- 
Commander Bethell 
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thing which amounted to packing the 
Court, but he thought he was justified in 
pointing out how far a practice such as 
the Admiralty had adopted might con- 
ceivably go. In appointing a President 
on half-pay he was sure they had acted 
contrary to custom and extra legaily, 
They would, he thought, have been wise 
to have followed the practice usually 
adopted in assembling these Courts, 
There had been no necessity for the Ad- 
miralty to act in the way they had done. 
There were four or five Admirals—one 
of them senior to the prisoner—sitting 
on the Court, and it would have been 
well to have adopted the usual practice, 
and so to have prevented criticisms of 
this nature. And now he wished to 
touch upon a subject which was not at 
all technical, but rather sentimental. It 
might be said that there was little in a 
name, but he maintained that there was 
a great deal in the name of a ship. The 
Admiralty for a great many years had 
adopted abominably bad names for ships. 
Sentiment seemed to be entirely banished 
from the counsels of the Admiralty. 


An hon. Memper: They are all old 
hames, 

*ComMANDER BETHELL : They were 
not by any means old. He was only 
attributing to old Admiralty Boards what 
he was now attributing to the present 
Admiralty. What he complained of was 
that the Admiralty did not do anything 
to evoke sentiment and patriotism in the 
breasts of sailors by calling our ships by 
the names of great events or of great 
people. If they looked at other Navies, 
they generally found that the names of 
great Kings and great revolutionaries 
usually found a place amongst the ships. 
Italy, France, and Russia always went 
back a long distance for names for their 
vessels in order to excite feelings of 
petriotism amongst the sailors. Even 
our School Boards were deaf to the 
pleadings of sentiment, and never did 
anything to excite patriotism in the 
breasts of the young they had to educate. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty had given 
her great name to one or two ships, but 
her illustrious predecessor, more closely 
connected, perhaps, than any other 
Sovereign with the Navy — Queen 
Elizabeth—had never, so far as he knew, 
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given her name to a ship of the Royal 
Navy. He certainly thought that the 
name of that Sovereign ought to be 
borne by one of our ships. She starved 
the Navy, it was true : but, nevertheless, 
she was extremely solicitous for the good 
of the Navy. Then, again, some of the 
great deeds of this country might find a 
place in the names of our ships. The 
Battle of Sluys,which was a great victory, 
had never found such a place. One of 
the greatest Kings who ever sat on the 
Throne of this country, who also was 


connected with naval affairs — King 
Harold — might well lend his name 


to a ship; poor Rosamond might lend 
hers; and the Battle of Senlae—at 
once our greatest victory and defeat— 
might also give its name to a vessel, 
Instead of names of this kind we had 
the Magnificent, and names of that 
class, the English dictionary being ran- 
sacked for them. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman who represented 
the Admiralty whether he would rot be 
disposed to appoint a Committee to look 
into this matter. He knew it was hard 
to move the obdurate hearts of Admiralty 
officials ; he knew that that heart was 
narrow and cribbed by the necessities of 
office ; but surely it was as easy to find 
names for ships which carried some 
associations with them as it was to give 


the rubbishing names which were 
seattered through the Navy List. The 


name of the founder of the Royal House 


was borne by a horse—a stallion. Why 
not give that name to a ship? He 


hoped the Admiralty would expand their 
minds on this subject, so as to include 
within them a little sentiment. He 
would ask hon. Members who proposed 
to follow him to put a little pressure on 
the Admiralty in regard to this question. 
The reform he was anxious to 
brought about would not be a great one. 
A Committee might be appoiuted to 
consider it—a small Committee, a depart- 
mental Committee. If the Prime 
Minister were present, he would be able 
confidently to appeal to him for a small 
Committee. At any rate, remembering 
that the House was not often troubled 
with naval questions, and that sentiment 
very rarely interposed in Debates which 
were, as a rule, devoted to the shape of a 
ship or the position of a gun, he hoped 
the Admiralty would give favourable 
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consideration to the suggestion he threw 
out. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
suid, he wished to draw the attention of 
the House from matters of sentiment to 
He 


impress upon the Government the fact 


two practical points. wished to 
that the claim of the warrant officers was 
essentially a as it at 
present amounted to no more than that 
they should be given the same privileges 
with 


moderate one, 


regard to the receiving of com- 


accorded to warrant 
officers in the Army. If there was any 
difference between the authority and 
respousibility of the warrant officer of 
the Army and the warrant officer of the 
Navy, that of the latter was unquestion- 
ably the greater of the twe. He would 
ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty to 
give them some hope that this question 
would be dealt with. His second point 
was the case of the engine-room artificers 
in the Royal Navy, who were at present 
not admitted even to warrant rank, 
though they—unlike the men generally 
entering the Navy—were skilled artizans, 
and therefore brought something to the 
Service which they had acquired without 
cost to the State. 


*Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) 


wished to refer to a matter of considerable 


missions were 


as 


importance to the fishing population in 
The 


House would remember a disaster which 


the neighbourhood of Plymouth. 


occurred just outside Plymouth Sound 
more than a year ago, whereby a _fisher- 
man lost his life through the sinking of 
his boat by a shot from one of Her 
Majesty's That disaster 
resulted in the appointment of the Com- 


gunboats. 
mission on Target Practice Seawards. 
He should be out of Order in referring to 
the long delay which had occurred in the 
presentation of the Report of that Com- 
mittee, beeause the matter was one 
which came under the purview of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, but what he wanted 
to ask was, what instructions had been 
given to Her Majesty’s gunboats pend- 
ing the issuing of the Report of the Com- 
mission ? Were they at liberty to pursue 
their old tactics of firing over the old 
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fishing grounds, or had special instruc- 
tions been given to them pending the 
issue of the Report? It would seem 
that no instructions had been given, in 
view of a case which was brought before 
the Devon Sea Fishery Board in October 
last. The case was as follows :—The 
crab-boat Beatrice was sailing two miles 
out from Plymouth Sound, and the men in 
the boat were about to lower'the sail in 
order to haul in their crab-pots, when 
the gunboat Bulldog came up, and, at 
a distance of half a mile from the 
Beatrice, commenced to fire over in 
the direction of the boat. The 
men on the crab-boat requested the 
officer in charge of the gunboat to go 
farther out, and subsequently that officer 
ordered the firing to cease and took his 
vessel away. When the matter was 
brought under the notice of the Admiralty 
the officer in charge of the gunboat justi- 
fied his conduct by saying that he was 
on the fishing ground before the fisher- 
men went there. The fishermen did not 
admit the accuracy of the officer’s state- 
ment, but he (Mr. Mildmay) did not wish 
to argue that point. What he wanted 
to ask the Admiralty was whether they 
endorsed the view of the officer in ques- 
tion that because he was first on the 
fishing ground therefore he had a right 
to exclude the fishermen from hauling 
their crab-pots by firing over the fishing 
grounds ¢ It must be remembered that 
these crab-pots could only be hauled 
during a certain time of the day in the 
slack tide. At other times the tide ran 
very strong and the corks were under 
= He hoped the House would agree 
with him that it was a monstrous proposi- 
tion that Her Majesty’s gunboats should 
be allowed to go out from Plymouth and 
should be justified in preventing these 
fishermen earning their daily bread by 
firing over their fishing grounds. He 
hoped that an assurance would be given 
that the Government did not endorse the 
view of the officer, and. the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to state what in- 
structions had been given to the gunboats 
with regard to firing pending the issue of 
the Report of the Commission on Target 
Practice Seawards, and the action that 
might be taken on that Report. 


Mr. PENN (Lewisham) desired to 
draw the attention of the House to a re- 
duction which took place last year in the 


Mr. Mildmay 
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engine-room complement of ships of war, 
He might have to go into some technical 
details, and he trusted the House would 
forgive him if he did so, seeing that the 
matter was one of considerable import- 
ance. The reduction to which he alluded 
was made on the advice of a Committee 
of Engineer Officers; but:it was with that 
very advice that he ventured entirely to 
disagree. If the opinions of officers in 
charge of ships in the Navy at this 
moment were taken they would, he was 
sure, show that the reduction was viewed 
by them with considerable distrust. The 
numerical reduction was not a very great 
one; but in place of trained engine-room 
mechanics and engine-room artificers were 
substituted chief stokers. Chief stokers 
were excellent men, but they could not 
possibly carry out all the duties of skilled 
artificers. There was a _ wide-spread 
belief that engine-men were _ per- 
petually engaged in driving engines, 
but that was a mistake. A_ large 
part of their work consisted in 
repairing machinery and keeping it in 
order, not driving engines. The 
efficiency of a ship largely depended 
upon the due performance of these duties, 
that was to say on the efficiency of the 
machinery below. If the machinery 
below was not kept in proper order the 
men on deck could not possibly do their 
duty in time of emergency. The Royal 
Sovereign, which was one of the largest 
of our battle-ships, carried 19 skilled men, 
who had to perform the duty of superin- 
tending the whole of the machinery on 
board, the engine-room artificers having 
been reduced from 18 to 12. If 19 men 
could look afterall the machinery on board 
the Royal Sovereign how was it that it 
took 20 skilled men to manage an 
Atlantic liner like the Teutonic 2 Such, 
however, was the case. In the case of 
the Teutonic, if any small defect became 
apparent in the machinery on the run 
from New York to Liverpool the 
moment the ship reached port there was 
a gang of men ready to go on board and 
put things right again. Nothing of the 
sort obtained in the case of a man-of-war. 
In time of war a battle-ship would 
necessarily be frquently cut off from the 
Dockyard, and, unless defects could be 
made good on board, the ship would be 
altogether and absolutely useless. This 
was a point which he thought ought to 
have the largest possible stress laid upon 
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it. We spent enormous sums upon our 
men-of-war, and he thought we ought to 
spend a little more in keeping them in 
working order. To his mind it was a 
foolish policy to have an enormous mass 
of machinery on board a ship without 
having a sufficient number of men to 
attend to it. ‘There was another point to 
be considered in this connection. A ship 
that was largely independent of the 
Dockyard would save money absolutely 
in this sense, that she would not 
have to run to a Dockyard to make good 
defects, whilst the wages that would 
otherwise be spent in the Dockyard would 
be spent on board, where a stitch in time, 
so to speak, would save nine, It must 
be remembered that the engine-room 
artificer had cost the country nothing for 
his edueation, having joined the Service a 
trained mechanic. ‘The stoker, however, 
could not possibly have the knowledge 
that was requisite to enable men to make 
good defects. He admitted at once that 
one might frequently come across the 
most estimable men as chief stokers, and 
men who were equal to engine-room 
artificers in many respects, but the 
engine-room artificer had this advantage, 
that in the event of anything going wrong 
he could do what was necessary to remedy 
the defects, whilst the stoker could not 
possibly do so by reason of his want of 
training. We did not yet know how fast 
it was safe to drive our ships. The only 
light that had been thrown on the matter 
had been cast upon it by the Naval 
Manoeuvres. <As far as he could make 
out, there had been very little quick 
running in the Naval Manoeuvres, and 
the defeets which had made themselves 
manifest in the machinery had been, after 
all, very few, compared with those that 
would have made themselves apparent 
had the ships been driven at the top of 
their speed, as they would necessarily 
be in time of war. He thought it was a 
mistake for us to get into a 
paradise in this matter. If we did not 
open our eyes to this grave danger we 
should, when the time came, find that the 
ships we had relied upon as being able 
to accomplish a certain speed were quite 
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incapable of developing that speed. No 
doubt, in time of action, the chief 


engineer would do his best, and there 
would be plenty of emulation. He 
sincerely hoped that vessels would be 
always running after the enemy's ships, 
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but he could conceive a case in which it 
was the proper thing to run away, 
Under these circumstances, the engine- 
room staff should know the capability 
of their ships. He should like to see a 
bolder experiment tried by having 
instructions given at the forthcoming 
Naval Manoeuvres that full practicable 
speed was to be largely used throughout 
the fleet. If this course were adopted, 
he believed that a good many fallacies 
would be exploded, that a good many 
ships that were looked upon as grey- 
hounds would turn out to be tortoises, 
whilst a good many of the slower ships 
that now had a reputation 
would prove to be practically valueless, 


in the Navy. 


good 


It was idle to keep all this knowledge 
back from the country. It might be a 
Machiavellian policy to prevent other 
nitions from knowing the speed of our 
ships; but it would be better that we 
should know ourselves. He strongly 
urged that in future Naval Manwuvres 
there should be trials at the full natural 
draught - speed of our warships. The 
vessels ought to be driven at a much 
higher speed. He had made these 
criticisms because officers of the Navy 
were prevented, and properly prevented, 
from expressing their views on the sub- 
ject. But he did propose to read extracts 
from a letter written by Chief Inspector 
Williams, who had served his country as 
en engineer officer in every part of the 
globe, and who had finished 40 years’ 
service as Chief Engineer Inspector of 
Iler Majesty’s Fleet. This officer spoke 
with the greatest fear of the possible 
effects of the alterations. He expressed 
the opinion that the reduction in the 
number and the lowering of the quality 


of the engine-room staff was a most 
serious step to take, and was caleulated 
to impair the efficiency of the fleet. 


The efficiency of a fleet in these days 
depended absolutely upon the engine- 
room Officers, and if anything were done 
to weaken their strength the fleet must 
suffer. He hoped the Board would see 
their way to make further inquiries to 
ascertain whether there were not in the 
pigeon-holes at Whitehall Reports of such 
value as to override the opinions of the 
engineers on whose Report the reductions 
were made, and, in the event of such 
Reports being discovered, that they would 
revoke the decision at whieh they had 
arrived, and not delay one moment longer 
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than was necessary in re-instating the 
engine-room staff in their former position. 
He trusted that the remarks he had made 
would induce the Admiralty authorities 
to deal at once with this burning ques- 
tion. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We have already passed the hour of mid- 
night ; I shall therefore only very briefly 
assure the hon. Member who has just 
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spoken that the subjeet to which he refers 
has lately beeu under the consideration of 
an exceedingly competent and influential 
Committee. A Committee was appointed 
by the late Board of Admiralty, consist- 
ing of three Naval Lords and two ex- 
perienced Secretaries, who have inquired 
into the whole question of the manning 
of the Fleet ; and in making my state- 
ment in Committee I propose to tell the 
House some of the recommendations of 
that Committee on the question raised 
by the hon. Gentleman. | Every precau- 
tion has been taken for meeting the case 
which he has brought before the House. 
YT cannot now explain what has been 
done, indeed it would be more proper to 
do so when we reach the Vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply. I quite recognise the 
especial right of the hon, Gentleman to 
all attention to questions conneeted 
with the engines of ships. It is a most 
important point, and it is one that has 
not escaped the carefal attention both of 
the late and the present Board of Ad- 
miralty. I will not follow the hon. 
Gentleman in the remarks he made as to 
the speed of ships; but I will tell him 
that the recent trials of all the ships 
built under the Naval Defence Act have 
passed off satisfactorily, as have also the 
trials of certain boilers thit have been 
ferruled. The hon. Member for the Totnes 
Division of Devonshire has drawn atten- 
tion to the deplorable accident resulting 
from the firing of guns over fishing 
grounds. I can only tell him that the 
whole subject of target practice sea- 
wards has been under the consideration 
of a Committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade, and the Report of that Com- 
mittee has not yetreached the Admiralty. 
Meanwhile every precaution has been 
taken at the various ports to avoid the 
recurrence of mishaps. As to the 
particular case brought before the House 
by the hon. Member for Totnes I had 
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not heard of it before, but I certainly 
will inquire cirefully into it if my hon. 
Friend will furnish me with the particulars, 
In regard to the questions brought 
forward by my hon. Friends the Members 
for Devonport, I can only say that the case 
of the warrant officers has been engaging 
the most attentive consideration of the 
Admiralty for some months past. | 
cannot now announce any decision upon 
it, but if a little more time is given 
us we shall be able to arrive at a 
conclusion, As it is past 12 o'clock, 
I do not think I can follow my hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite into the 
point he has raised as to the naming of 
ships. It is no doubt a very interesting 
subject, but I think the matter may very 
well be left in the hands of the officials 
at the Admiralty. 


Commanvper BETHELL : They have 
done it so badly for centuries that I was 
hound to draw attention to it. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I cannot be held responsible for centuries, 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
give us a little more time perhaps we 
shall be able to satisfy him. Still, I will 
report to the First Lord what my hon. 
and gallant Friend has said upon the 
subject. The other subject my hon, and 
gallant Friend referred to was that of the 
Howe Courts Martial. I will not attempt 
at this moment to enter into that matter, 
but I will make an appeal to the House. 
An hon. Member has moved for the 
Minutes of these two Courts Martial. 
Those Minutes are of a bulky character, 
and pressure has been put upon the printers 
by the Admiralty, but they are not 
ready yet, and will not be ready for a 
week or 10 days. For myself I decline 
to enter into the matter until it is fully 
before the House, when the House will 
have an opportunity of judging how it 
came about that the Admiralty thought 
it their duty to interfere. 


Commander BETHELL: I especially 
said I would not go into the evidence. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon, and gallant Gentleman passed 
some strictures upon the Admiralty for 
inserting certain things ina Minute. He 
has had no opportunity of reading the 
Minutes of the proceedings of the Court 
Martial, or the letter to the Admiralty 
upon those proceedings from Admiral 
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Fairfax (which has never yet been 
published), nor has he read the evi- 
dence given before the second Court 
Martial. Therefore F appeal to the 
House not now to pursue this matter 
further. I hope that now the House will 
consent to go into Committee. There is 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to ask the House to proceed farther 
than that. If the Speaker is allowed to 
leave the Chair and we get into Com- 
mittee of Supply, then at 2 o’clock this 
day I hope I may be allowed to bring 
forward the Estimates. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had no wish to delay the 
House getting into Committee, but he 
desired in as few words as possible to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to take 
into his careful consideration the question 
of the accommodation provided for the 
engine department men on board Her 
Majesty’s ships. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
personally examined the messing and 
sleeping accommodation set apart for the 
engine-room artificers, but-he himself had, 
and he could only say it was devoid of 
decency and ordinary comfort. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
do his best not only to improve matters 
on existing ships, but to provide better 
accommodation on new vessels, for under 
the existing condition of things respect- 
able men could hardly be expected to do 
their duty and conform to the rules of 
the Service. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-94. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That 76,700 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coastguard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1894, including 
15,005 Royal Marines.” 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [March 3rd] reported. 
VOL. IX. [FrourrH sErrss.] 
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CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1892-3 (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES). 

Crass I. 


1, “ That a Supplementary Sum, not exceed- 
ing £20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1898, for the Expenses of Inland 
Revenue Buildings and of Post Office and Post 
Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain.” 

2. “That a Supplementary Sum, not exceed- 
ing £12,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1893, for the National Portrait 
Gallery.” 

3. * That a Supplementary Sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1893, for the Expenses of Main- 
taining certain Harbours, Lighthouses, Xc., 
under the Board of Trade.” 


Resolutions 1 to 3 agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary Sum, not exceeding 
£34,786, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1893, for payments under the Light 
Railways Act of 1889.” 

Tue Margvess or CARMAR- 
THEN (Lambeth, Brixton): I wish to 
ask from the Secretary to the Treasury 
some assurance that as much labour as 
possible will be employed on these works 
at the present time, instead of putting 
them off till a season when the men 
might be more profitably engaged in 
agricuitural pursuits. Will the Trea- 
sury exercise pressure with that object 
in view ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
I intended, and indeed thought I had 
already given, that assurance during the 
discussion on the Vote. The Treasury 
will use its influence with the Irish 
Board to get these railways finished as 
soon as possible. 

THe Marquess or CARMAR- 
THEN : It is not the completion of the 
railways I am asking about. I want 
to have an assurance that labour will be 
employed at the present time. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The rail- 
ways cannot be finished unless labour is 
employed. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COM- 
MITTEE BORROWING POWERS BILL, 
(No. 49.) SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Everett.) 

Objection having been taken, 

*Six CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
(Ipswich): I hope the objection will 
not be persisted in. The Bill has passed 
the Committee on Standing Orders. It 
is of the greatest importance to the 
County of Suffolk that the Bill should 
proceed, and both the County Councils 
of the county are agreed about it. The 
Bill is to go to a Committee, so that it 
will be thoroughly examined. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The Bill 
is one correcting a technical error in the 
Bill of 1888. The Local Government 
Board are strongly in favour of it, as the 
Suffolk County Council is actually pre- 
vented borrowing money for the purpose 
of erecting au asylum in one part of the 
county. A Select Committee will care- 
fully examine the Bill. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): This particular question was much 
considered at the time of the passing of 
the County Councils Act, and borrowing 
powers were strictly limited under that 
Act. Of course, I accept the assurance 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Select Committee will carefully consider 

this point. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This Bill has 
nothing to do with the powers of the 
County Council. It supplies an omission 
which was made when at a late stage 
of the County Council Bill in another 
place. The County of Suffolk was divided 
into two parts for administrative purposes. 
This Bill will not in any way increase 
the powers of the County Council. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee of Five 
Members, Three to be nominated by the 
House and Two by the Committee of 
Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented three clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 


that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
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Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(¥r, 
Everett.) 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 202.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


§ TATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL 
(No. 162.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL,—(No. 134.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 and 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES (RETIREMENTS 
AT SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE), 
Return ordered, “of all the Men em- 
ployed in the Royal Ordnance Factories 
who have been dismissed under the 
Regulation dated the 16th day of June 
1892, compelling retirement at the age of 
Sixty-five, showing the Ages of Persons 
so retired, and the amount of Compensa- 
tion, if any, awarded in each case.”— 


(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Public Ac- 
countants, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Albert Rollit, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. H. L, W. 
Lawson, Mr. Sexton, Sir Frederick Dixon- 
Hartland, Mr. Barton, Mr. Broad, and Mr. 
Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 248.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock. 





against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 7th March 1893. 





REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Lord 
Dunsany a Represertative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the Lord Dunsandle 
and Claneonal deceased, with the Certifi- 
eate of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland annexed thereto: Delivered (on 
oath), and Certificate read. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


LAW OF INHERITANCE AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 17.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscnett): My Lords, the Bill to 
which I have to ask your Lordships to 
give a Second Reading does not contain 
any novel proposal, and I think it can 
scarcely be regarded in any way as of a 
Party character. The proposal which it 
embodies was presented to the House by 
the late Government in the Bill relating 
to land transfer. It was no doubt in 
that case accompanied by other provisions 
to which I will allude in a moment, but 
they were not such as to prevent those 
who supported the previous Bill from 
supporting the present measure, or 
diminish its claim to a Second Reading 
now. I had intended to follow’ the 
provisions of the fourth part of that Bill 
in preparing the present Bill, and I was 
under the impression it had 
followed in terms, but the draftsman has 
sought to make the Bill somewliat 
shorter by compressing two of the pro- 
visions of that Bill in two clauses into a 
single clause. Ido not think by doing 
so he has made the Bill altogether clearer 
than it was before, but of course that is 
« matter of drafting, and, as far as I 
“un, L intend the provisions of this Bill 
to correspond in their effect precisely 
with the provisions of the Land Transfer 
Bill introduced by the late Government 
in Part IV. The main object of this 
Bill is to alter the law of inheritance, and 


VOL. IX. [rovurta sertes.] 


been 
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to assimilate the distribution of real 
property in case of intestacy to the 
distribution of personal property. It 
does not propose to interfere with the 
making of a will, or with the effect of a 
will when made. The same testamentary 
power which exists at present would 
exist if this Bill were passed, and any 
owner of real estate may dispose of it as 
he pleases, just as he may under the 
existing law. The only other alteration 
proposed, besides that dealing with the 
law of inheritance, is subsidiary. To 
some extent it is necessary, for the 
purpose I have described, that real estate 
should vest in the personal representative 
in the same way as personal estate, as 
was proposed by the measure of the late 
Government. It is essential, I think, 
to any improvement in the system of 
land transfer, that that devolution upon 
the personal representative should take 
place, but that is not essential to the other 
provisions of the Bill. It was considered 
just and right then, and Iam at a loss 
to understand why it is less just and 
right now than when the proposal was 
made by the late Government. In case 
of intestacy, the law ought to provide 
for the just distribution of the intestate’s 
real property. Supposing an intestate 
owner of real property not to have made 
a will, what is the most just and fair 
distribution of that property, looking at 
the matter as a whole, and speaking 
generally, that the law can make ? 
Supposing an intestate to leave nothing 
but real property. Can it be seriously con- 
tended that his oldest son should have 


all, and that the widow and younger 
children should) have nothing ? That 


is the disposition of real property which 
the iaw at present makes, and I ask 
your Lordships to come to the con- 
clusion that that is not a just distribution 
of property, and that as the law ought 
in the case of intestacy to dispose of 
property in the manner which on the 
whole is most just, that the law ought 
to be altered accordingly. This is no 
new principle, because the provision in 
the present Bill is similar to that which 
has been passed into law at the instance 
of the late Government. The Land 
Purchase Act (Ireland), 1891, pro- 
vided that with respect to all land 
sold under that Act the present law of 
inheritance should cease to operate, and 
that real estate should be distributed in case 
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of intestacy in the same way as personalty. 
If that was thought a just disposition in 
such a case, it seems to me it would be 
difficult to show why in this country it 
is not, and that there are no cases here 
in which that would be the more just 
distribution. The very policy of the law 
appears to indicate the necessity for a 
change, because nothing can be more 
inconvenient than that there should be 
one law of inheritance regulating the 
succession in one way in a particular 
portion of the country, and a different 
law of inheritance prevailing in another 
portion of the country. It seems to me 
the fact that such a change has been 
partially made argues in favour of going 
still further. Again, in the Small 
Holdings Bill a proposal was made in 
the House of Commons that the law of 
inheritance should be changed in the 
manner proposed, and that the small 
holdings should be treated in case of 
ntestacy as personal property, and 
should not descend as real estate entirely 
to the eldest son. Therefore, my Lords, 
you have had anaffirmance of the prin- 
ciple which underlies this Bill by both 
Houses of Parliament in the Irish Land 
Purchase Act of 189! and in the Small 
Holdings Act. I believe the country is 
desirous of seeing such a change as the 
Bill would effect, and the desire is not 
confined to one Political Party, but is 
felt by many who differ widely from my 
own political views. The present law of 
inheritance in England, of course, really 
rests on the feudal system, which at 
one time prevailed in this country with a 
completeness it does not possess at 
present. But in earlier times the law 
was not as unreasonable as it is now. 
The eldest son was not regarded as the 
absolute proprietor of the estate to 
which he succeeded without any duties or 
obligations to the other members of his 
family ; but he was bound to take 
charge of and make provision for the 
rest of the family. It was only 
in later days that this inheritance 
of the eldest son came to be regarded 
as an absolute right, and _ that 
all idea of duty and _ responsibility 
in relation to it disappeared. We are, 
therefore, maintaining at the present day 
inan unreasonable mannera system which 
was not carried out unreasonably when it 
orignally came into existence. But more 
than that: I would remind your Lord- 


Lord Herschell 
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ships that until a comparatively recent 
period the widow had a right to her 
dower of one-third of the estate: but 
owing to the difficulties of title, the prae- 
tice of conveyancers has brought about 
the extinction of that right to dower, 
Estates are now always so conveyed that 
the dower is barred, with the result that 
when a man dies intestate leaving real 
property the widow gets nothing, the 
younger children also get nothing, and 
the whole becomes vested absclutely in 
the eldest son, Ought there to be such 
a distinction, with regard to beneficial 
ownership, between real and personal 
property ¢ The provisions of this Bill 
will not affect your Lordships. Hardly 
any Peer succeeds to his estates by intes- 
tacy ; nor does the question really touch 
large estates, which as a rule descend 
under settlements and not under wills, 
But itisa matter which does concern many 
people in this country who are small 
holders of land, and the children of those 
people. In these cases the gravest in- 
justice frequently arises, and I ask your 
Lordships not to maintain a system which 
works injustice merely because it is old. 
It is true that under particular cireum- 
stances the Legislature has intervened, 
Ifaman dies leaving realty and personalty 
together under £500, the widow is given 
a title to the realty absolutely. But 
there is no provision in the case of a 
man with a very small amount of real 
property dying and leaving children ; in 
such case the whole goes to the eldest 
son. The Legislature has been en- 
deavouring of recent years to add to the 
number of small holders of real property. 
By means of Building Societies and other 
agencies, I believe this policy has in many 
parts of the country been to a large ex- 
tent successful. But what has been the 
consequence ? Wehave been creating, 
owing to the existing law of inheritance, 
an amount of injustice which did not 
exist when landed estates were not held 
in small holdings. It is true that by any- 
one who owns real property making a 
will such injustice may be prevented. 
That is equally true for large estates. 
If everybody makes a will or a settle- 
ment this Bill will have no operation at 
all, and, therefore, the very opposition 
which may be offered to it shows that 
there are many who will make neither 
wills or settlements. And if that is true 
generally it is especially true of those for 
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whom [ invoke your Lordships’ considera- 
tion—the smaller holders of land. In cases 
of illegitimacy where aman dies without 
heirs his estates are escheated te the 
Crown ; but illegitimate owners of real 
estate are not numerous among the total 
body of intestates, and certainly they are 
not less but more likely than legitimate 
owners to make awill. The change pro- 
posed in the Bill, as I have said, does 
not infringe any right. It does not in 
the slightest degree prevent anybody 
from disposing of his property exactly as 
he pleases. All that it provides is that 
when a man dies intestate the law shall 
make a fairer distribution of his real 
estate than at present. That is the sub- 
stantial object of the Bill. The other 
matter is of inferior importance in con- 
nection with the subject of land transfer, 
making it more simple by providing for 
devolution upon the personal represen- 
tative. Objection has on a former occa- 
sion been taken that this matter was in- 
troduced to your Lordships only in con- 
nection with the system of land transfer 
but I have already pointed ont that the 
change of beneficial ownership in land in 
cases of intestacy has nothing to do with 
land transfer, and therefore I have 
thought it better to bring this proposal 
before your Lordships as a separate Bill. 
On a previous occasion some objected to 
the land transfer part of the Bill, and 
some to the law of inheritance portion 
of it, and I have, therefore, not dealt 
with the two in one Bill. In submitting 
the present Bill, I ask your Lordships to 
consider not the effect it may have on 
your Lordships’ House, or upon the class 
of large landowners, but the effect it 
may have, and is sure to have, in prevent- 
ing the injustice that constantly takes 
place in cases of the many small owners 
of land scattered throughout the country. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tne Eart or DUDLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months, said, he did so with very 
great diffidence. He had no desire to 
enter on any argument on either present 
or future law with the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, to whom such 
Quixotie action might afford amusement, 
but would be in no sense entertaining to 
himself. But the change which it 
embodied in the law relating to in- 
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heritance and intestacy, which was un- 
derstandable even to lay minds, was 
so considerable and far-reaching that 


he had taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of opposing it. It was 
a change of the most vital import- 


ance, not only to the owners of large 
estates, but also to small owners of land. 
Their Lordships were asked to assimilate 
two things which were totally different. 
It proposed to sanction in all cases of 
intestacy the assimilation of real and 
personal property, the abolition of the 
custom relating to primogeniture, and the 
division of a person’s whole landed pro- 
perty amongst his successors in identi- 
cally the same way in which per- 
sonal property was now divided, 
As had been pointed out on a former 
occasion, there was no difficulty at all in 
dividing money or any other personal 
property when it had taken the form of 
money; but the case of real property 
was entirely different. The division of 
land nearly always seriously impaired its 
value, even under the most favourable 
circumstances ; but at the present time, 
with the agricultural interest at its lowest 
ebb, with the price of land falling heavily 
year by year, it was difficult to imagine 
the extent of the loss which would be in- 
curred by a forced sale of real property. 
Surely, therefore, the present was not 


the time to pass any law which, 
in cases of intestacy, would compel 
the immediate realisation of landed 
estate and a forced sale of property 


at a period of ruinous depreciation. 
The duty which primarily devolved upon 
the State in cases of intestacy surely was 
that the property of the deceased person 
should be allotted in the way in which 
the State had reason to believe that pro- 
perty would have been allotted had a 
will been made. That was the principle 
embodied in the existing law in the case 
of personal property, and there was no- 
thing in the majority of wills to make 
their Lordships believe that it was the 
wish or desire of owners of landed pro- 
perty in general that on their death, should 
they happen to die intestate, their 
estates should be broken up by forced 
sale and divided as personal property. 
Did not tenour of most wills lead to the 
belief that it was the wish of the testa- 
tors that their eldest sons should carry ou 
the work which they had begun, should 
become attached to the property as they 
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had been, and should take the same con- 
tinued interest in locai affairs which had 
hitherto been the great characteristic of 
English landowners? It was urged that 
if the preservation of a property intact 
was of so much importance to the pro- 
prietor a will would be made. That 
might, to a certain extent, be true, but 
accident and carelessness would always 
militate against such a contention, and 
landowners were, of course, as liable to 
unforeseen disaster and sudden death as 
any other class of the community. But 
apart from that, he would point out the 
serious effect of the Bill on the smaller 
owners of land, of whom there were, 
according to recent statistics, 55,000 in 
this country occupying their own holdings 
of less than 50 acres. Very often those 
persons did not make wills, as the Lord 
Chancellor had himself testified. Speaking 
in that House on the 25th June, 1889, 
the noble and learned Lord pointed out 
that a great number of small owners 
of lund did not make wills. Under 
those circumstances, the result of the 
Bill would be that in the case of .small 
properties there would be a greatly in- 
creased tendency towards the evils of 
extreme sub-division. What those evils 
were might be gathered by anyone who 
was conversant with the system of un- 
limited sub-division prevailing among 
the small proprietors of France. Lady 
Verney, in her admirable article on the 
peasant proprietors of that country, 
quoted a writer, who said— 


“The small properties of the peasants are 
found everywhere, the minute division 
of the small farms among all the children 
makes them in general poor and miserable. 1 
have more than once seen divisions to such an 
excess that a single fruit tree standing on 
about 10 perches of land constituted a farm.” 
It was impossible to deny that extreme 
sub-division was an evil of the greatest 
maguitude, and who was to say it might 
not occur in our own country if this Bill 
passed into law. Surely the noble and 
learned Lord did not imagine he would 
be able to change the whole habits of 
these small proprietors, aud by a few 
strokes of the pen overcome the dislike 
of testamentary documents, and the small 
properties in this country would, therefore, 
from the want of testamentary documents, 
run an additional risk of division and 
deterioration. The Bill, in fact, sub- 
jected small properties throughout the 
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country to that risk. It was not sur- 
prising that this Bill should emanate 
from a Member of the Government now in 
Office, for they knew that the small pro- 
prietors were amongst the bulwarks of 
Conservatism. It would be remembered 
that when the Act which had been re- 
ferred to by the noble and learned Lord 
was under consideration in Committee an 
Amendment was proposed that these 
holdings when purchased should rank as 
personal property, and that it was lost 
by a considerable majority. He believed 
that the policy which the late Govern- 
ment then pursued would be annulled to 
a large extent by this Bill, and he could 
not believe, when the majority of that 
House were only last year in favour of 
aiding the growth of the small proprietor, 
this Bill had any chance of success, and, 
therefore, he should trespass no longer on 
the indulgence of their Lordships except 
to say that the measure was founded upon 
a dangerous and mischievcus principle, 
and would lead to deplorable results. 
It would materially alter the present 
system of succession, and might entail 
great hardships upon the holders of small 
landed estates, and he asked their Lord- 
ships not to allow this Bill to become 
embodied in English law. He begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“ this day six months.” )—( The 
Earl of Dudley.) 

Lorp THRING said, it was rather 
hard noble Lords on that side of the 
House should be accused of endeavouring 
to remove the bulwarks of Conservatism 
when the very words of this Bill followed 
those of the former measure introduced 
by the late Lord Chancellor. Objec- 
tion was made to the Bill as inadvisable 
in the present depressed state of agricul- 
ture, but it was certainly easier in 
present circumstances to sell small proper- 
ties than large estates, and the Bill must, 
therefore, have afavourable and not an un- 
favourable effect on agriculture. Another 
obvious fallacy was that if the law were 
changed in cases of intestacy what would 
have been the wishes of testators would 
be contravened. A just testator invari- 
ably made provision for his younger 
children, and did not heap up all his pro- 
perty in the hands of his eldest son ; and 
if he did’so, he always charged it for the 
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benefit of his widow and younger chil- 
dren. How, then, could it be said that 
this measure was unjust, or that it was 
more just in cases of intestacy to leave 
widows and children penniless than to 
give eldest sonsa share only ? In regard 
to registration and making property more 
easily transferable, it was most desirable 
to increase the number of small proprietors 
in the country. No doubt great sub- 
division of properties had occurred in 
France, but it had made the peasants 
thrifty, and had had amarked effect on the 
Government of that country. To increase 
the number of small owners was a 
desirable object for any Government, and 
it was necessary for its encouragement 
that upon devolution there should be an 
executor to represent the land. He 
thought the Lord Chancellor had rather 
minimised the advantages of registration 
without which there could not be easy 
transfer of land. For that purpose an 
executor to represent the deceased owner 
was necessary, Who might be put on the 
register in his place. It was of the 
utmost importance that this Bill should 
pass both for the justice of the cause and 
for the technical reason of enabling 
small properties to be easily transferred 
and registered. That part of the ques- 
tion ought not to be overlooked in the 
interest of the poorer classes. Talk of 
sub-division of property ! Surely the great- 
est possible sub-division was more desir- 
able than that small proprietors throughout 
the length and breadth of the land should 
leave their wives and everybody except 
their eldest son without provision simply 
from a wish not to change the law because 
in some particular cases the disposition 
of the larger estates might be affected. 
In the interests of the working classes 
and for the easy transfer of property this 
Bill was a just and righteous one and he 
hoped it would obtain their Lordships’ 
approbation. 

Lorp ARUNDELL or WARDOUR 
suid, that having opposed the Land 
Transfer Bill when brought forward by 
the late Government, he would venture 
to make afew observations upon this 
measure. He recognised the hardship of 
the case where all the land on intestacy 
went to the eldest son, but inconveniences 
must occur upon intestacy, under the 
custom of primogeniture, and even under 
this Bill. It might be said that every 
man ought to make a will, but even when 
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sometimes lost, ab- 
stracted, or invalidated from some 
technicality. No doubt among the 
poorer classes many were reluctant to 
make wills, partly on account of the ex- 
pense and partly from a mistrust of the 
lawyers, but as matters stood, where 
more than land was left, which was the 
general rule, the distribution made under 
the law of intestacy fairly satisfied the 
wishes of the smaller holders. This pro- 
posal carried with it the irreparable 
drawback that the freehold would dis- 
appear because it would be in all proba- 
bility sold to neighbouring proprietors, 
He was as desirous of seeing an extension 
of freeholds as anybody, not only in the 
Conservative interest but in the interest 
of the prospective holders themselves. 
About 1878 he sold 400 acres of land in 
small lots ranging from 28 down to 17 
acres, but not one of the purchasers had 
in the result settled down as a resident 
small holder, and the properties had 
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made wills were 


passed to neighbouring proprietors and 


others. What purchasers desired was 
not merely land of cultivation, but to 
hold it as the larger estates were held, 
with a reasonable chance of passing it to 
their posterity. The whole tendency 
of this Bill was towards the abolition of 
primogeniture. In France one unlooked- 
for consequence of extreme subdivision 
of property had been a great diminution 
in population, as the small proprietors 
there had discovered that it was incon- 
venient to distribute the patrimony 
among so many children. During last 
year a Bill had been brought in to revise 
the existing Code in that respect. The 
noble and learned Lord need not have 
made this bold proposal for general dis- 
tribution, but might have presented to 
the House a measure upon some gradu- 
ated scale, or some other alternative. 
Indirect inducements had been given to 
small proprietors throughout this country 
to leave their freeholds to one member 
of the family, and not to distribute them, 
Under the system of gavelkind in Kent 
landed property went in equal division, 
but that tenure was found so incon- 
venient that in point of fact all the land 
in Kent had now been disgavelled. This 
Bill was to apply to Ireland and not to 
Scotland, but there ought not to be one 
law for one part of Great Britain and a 
different law existing in another. Lord 
Dufferin and other authorities had pointed 
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out the evils arising from subdivision in 
Ireland. A Flemish peasant would 
never think of dividing the farm he cul- 
tivated among his children. Throughout 
Germany law and custom alike had 
always been opposed to the division of 
farms. In Upper Bavaria that had been 
carried out so far that almost all the land 
was now in the hands of wealthy owners. 
He opposed the Bill because it would do 
irreparable injury to families without any 
compensating benefit to the community. 

THE Eart or DUNRAVEN said he 
admitted he did not remember the Bill of 
the late Lord Chancellor, or how far it 
resembled or differed from this Bill; but 
he did not consider it at all material upon 
a question of this kind whether it 
was introduced by a Conservative, a 
Liberal, a Unionist or a Separatist Go- 
vernment, the subject-matter of it was 
what had to be considered. Not under- 
standing clearly some of the clauses in 
the Bill he was rather relieved by the 
admission of the Lord Chancellor that 
condensation had not produced lucidity. 
He gathered that the Bill would not pre- 
vent a man’s making any settlement or 
will which would be legal and valid now. 
That being so, it was obvious the Bill 
would not affect the devolution of pro- 
perty in the case of people who took the 
trouble te make wills or settlements. He 
doubted whether any considerable number 
of small holders of agricultural estates 
died intestate, but thought that the greater 
number of cases of intestacy occured 
among the owners of house property. 
The present law was not likely to 
encourage the artisan classes to invest 
their savings in house property, a most 
desirable thing to encourage, because if 
by accident a man died intestate that 
property went to the eldest son, and the 
other children and wife were left entirely 
unprovided for, The same thing might 
occur in the case of small landed 
properties. He thought the measure 
before the House was not likely to deter 
people from investing their money in 
small properties, but that it would have 
the contrary effect. In the case of 
division owing to intestacy what would 
happen would be this. An arrangement 
would very probably be made between the 
eldest son and his brothers and sisters, by 
which ke would buy up the property, and 
pay them an equitable share in money. 
For that purpose he might have to raise 
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money Which might possibly embarrass 
him for a time; but ke submitted that it 
would be better that the owner should be 
temporally embarrassed rather than that 
his brothers and sisters should be left 
absolutely penniless by mere accident. 
After all, a man had only to make a will 
to avoid all difficulty—if he was so very 
anxious that his property should be kept 
together. The natural desire of a just 
man was to make some suitable provision 
for his younger children, and the law, 
as amended by this Bill, would carry 
out the intentions of fair-minded men. 
Artizans and small tradesmen, investing 
their savings in house property or small 
agricultural estates, might, by foolish 
procrastination or pure accident, die 
without making a will. In such a case, 
great injustice would be done to the 
wives and younger children. He could 
not help thinking that the knowledge 
that such accidents might happen must 
deter the wives of these men, for their 
own sakes and for the sake of their 
families, from pressing their husbands to 
make investments of this character. The 
Bill would apparently operate in the 
direction of securing the fair division of 
property among those entitled. He 
would vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill for precisely the same reason 
that induced his noble Friend (Lord 
Dudley) to move its rejection—namely, 
because the effect of it would be to 
encourage small investments in small 
freehold estates. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I observe that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack and the 
noble Lord who sits opposite derive a 
good many of their arguments in support 
of this Bill from the consideratiou of a 
certain other Bill introduced by my 
noble Friend Lord Halsbury when Lord 
Chancellor a few years ago. They seem 
to think that if they take a portion—how- 
ever small a portion—out of a Bill that 
has been introduced by somebody else, 
that somebody else is bound to vote for 
the Bill in all its portions as much as if 
it had been in its original entirety. Now, 
of course, 1 am met at the outset by a legal 
contention on the part of the noble and 
learned Lord—which I am not competent 
to contest—but I was assured that these 
clauses were necessary to the machinery 
for giving registration and cheap transfer 
of land, and I thought that, though the 
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price might be high, the advantage to be 
gained was so much higher that I was 
willing to assent to the clauses. But the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
denies the necessity, and he thereby 
places me in some embarrassment, because 
my legal conscience at the present 
moment is at San Remo. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Marquess has misunderstood me. 
I said that the Bill provided for two 
things—one, the devolution of the pro- 
perty on the legal personal representa- 
tive, and the other, the change in the 
beneficial ownership. I said the first 
was necessary to land registration, but 
not the second. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Ihave a distinct recollection that the 
noble and learned Lord objected to the 
separation between legal and beneficial 
ownership, which I understood would be 
the result of the device favoured by my 
noble Friend. However, I am relieved 
from much of my embarrassment by the 
fact that my voble and learned Friend, 
with the true instinct of a lawyer, takes 
distinctly the opposite view, and, there- 
fore, I may shelter myself under his 
great authority, and believe, as I do, 
with regard to the effect of this Bill; 
but that is not a matter of very great im- 
portance, though it explains my vote in 
this House three years ago, which I can- 
not imagine to be a matter of very great 
consideration on the question of my vote 
to-day. Ido not quite understand what 
has fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack with regard to 
investments. A man—though it is not 
a very prudent thing to do now—might 
purchase a bit of land containing some 
very fertile fields and some very hungry 
and sterile fields, and he would be very 
much surprised when the purchase 
had gone on a certain way if he was 
told, “ You have admitted the purchase 
of these sterile fieids, but you shall not 
have these fertile fields at all.” That is 
very much what the noble and learned 
Lord wishes to force on me. If the 
noble and learned Lord will produce a 
good measure of land transfer I will con- 
sider favourably any change in the 
principle of the law which is necessary 
to bring the system of land transfer into 
effect. But it strikes me very much that 
in this very erude and ill-considered Bill, 
which is so drawn that the first words of 
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it as they stand would deprive any per- 
son now in possession of property of the 
right to execute any testamentary dis- 
position—I cannot help thinking that 
the noble and learned Lord has not been 
actuated by a simple legal or juridical 
object in bringing forward this Bill. It 
is « well-known flag, it is a well-known 
article of the Radical programme, and I 
rather think the noble and learned Lord 
wished to qualify for a good certificate of 
Radicalism by bringing in a Bill which 
would satisfy his friends. He is dragging 
his coat, or whatever the more demo- 
cratic garment may be suitable to the 
occasion, in order that we may have a 
division—which I hope we shall have— 
so that he may be in a position to show 
his friends the purity of his Radicalism 
and the utter detestability of us and our 
principles. With reference to the ex- 
pediency of this Bill, I am much struck 
by the fact that we are dealing entirely 
with hypotheses. Nobody seems to know 
whether, as a matter of fact, there are or 
are not many cases of intestacy. If there 
are no cases of intestacy, then this pro- 
posal is nothing but what I have de- 
scribed it, as a flag lifted up by the noble 
and jearned Lord. It is worthless. There 
is no use disturbing the law and disturb- 
ing the arrangements of many persons 
for the sake of a result which would be 
practicaily nil. But suppose there are 
a certain number of intestacies, are they 
intentional or unintentional intestacies ? 
It is only the unintentional intestacies 
which can support the proposal of the 
noble and learned Lord. I can imagine that 
if the existing law is drawn in accordance 
with the wishes and traditions and belief 
of the people, if they know that the dis- 
tribution which the law will make will 
be what they themselves desire, they 
will not take the trouble to make a will, 
but they will leave it to the law to make 
the distribution of which they approve. 
And T want to know what proof there is 
that they do not approve of the distribution 
which the law makes. What grievances 
have you to bring up? What cases have 
you in which you can show that the testator, 
had he made a will, would have made it 
in a manner so strikingly different from 


that which the law has prescribed ? 


We have one evidence—an evidence 
which has already been referred to in this 
debate, an evidence which seems to me 
of a very cogent kind, This law which 
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you prefer is not new ; it was the law 
of one of the counties of England, the 
law of gavelkind which prevailed im 
Kent. Parliament gave to the inhabi- 
tants of Kent the power of withdrawing 
themselves from this law if they wished, 
and they have done so. So that gavel- 
kind has almost disappeared. Can we 
have a more striking proof that the 
existing policy of the law is in accordance 
with the wishes of the English people ? 
Now I heard a good deal of a just will, 
but in reference to all wills—to wills as 
a whole—I demur to the applicability of 
the phrase. It would be impossible for 
the law to lay dowa in all cases what 
would be a just will. One will is not 
more just than another. A just will is 
that it should be the will of the person 
who made it, that it should be in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the person 
to whom the money belonged, and who 
has bequeathed it. I admit a testator 
might in certain extreme cases use his 
power unjustly. If, for instance, he 
was to starve the rest of his family 
for the benefit of one member of it that 
would be an extremely unjust case. 

Lorp THRING: It is the law. 

THE Marovess or SALISBURY : 
But are we to alter the law which in a 
number of cases works well in order to 
prevent it working ill in another ex- 
treme case. But you cannot prove that 
it has worked ill in any number of ex- 
treme cases. That is what the Govern- 
ment are going todo. Everyone knows 
that hard cases make good law, and you 
mustregulate your law and deal with each 
case on its own merits, and not according 
to the requirements of some specially 
hard particular case. How many of 
those people are there? Have you any 
statistics to show? I doubt their 
existence in large numbers. My experi- 
ence is that a man does not invest in real 
property unless he has a little other pro- 
perty besides, and then that happens which 
is the usual disposition of persons who 
make a will—namely, that the personal 
property is divided among the children 
while the real property remains undivided. 
The case of justice is not made out ; it 
does notarise. Necessarilyfromthe cireum- 
stances of the case it can only be proved 
by statistics and facts. The statistics 
and the facts are not forthcoming, and 
there is nothing to justify you in chang- 
ing the law. The tone of the noble and 
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learned Lord on the Woolsack was as 
though the Code Napoléon and the 
Statute of Distributions were inserted 
into the Decalogue, but that is not the 
“ase. There is no especial moral 
superiority inthe Statute of Distributions, 
It is not right for a father to leave any 
of his children destitute if he can prevent 
it, but that requirement once fulfilled the 
question of justice does not arise. Now 
the matter has been argued to-night with 
reference to another question, its effect 
upon the small properties which we have 
lately been making special efforts to ex- 
tend. It seems to me there is no 
doubt, if it is true that many men die 
unintentionally intestate, a Bill of this 
kind must be directly in the teeth of the 
policy of the Bill which your Lordships 
sanctioned last year. Directly a man 
dies, we will assume unintentionally, 
intestate, which is supposed to 
be so common, under this’ Biil 
his property must be sold. You cannot 
do as you do in France, you cannot cut 
it up into small strips, and leave one man 
witb a ditch and another man with a fruit 
tree. You must sell it, and if you sell 
it, it is naturally bought by a person of 
large property who is near that land, 
And soas fast as you by means of the credit 
of the State create small holdings in the 
interests of the country and in the 
interests of the stability of society so fast 
by the operation of this Bill, if the state 
of intestacy is as you believe, will you 
find that those small holdings are lapped 
up again and fall into the body of large 
estates. It is absurd to blow hot and 
cold ; to undo with the left hand what 
you are doing with the right. I should 
say that in any case this Bill is a crude 
absurd production, a bit taken out of a 
much larger measure, of which it gives 
to us none of the benefits, but I think the 
principle, even if I was more reconciled 
to it than I am, and even if it seemed to 
be more in accordance with the wishes 
of the people than the evidence shows, I 
should say this moment is inopportune. 
Allow your Small Holdings Bill to be 
tried. Let us see how it works, and what 
the statistics of testacy to intestacy, and 
what are the facts arising out of its 
operation. Let us know what the feelings 
of the people are, and their habits with 
regard to intestacy and the disposition of 
their property. Then we shall have 
some light to guide us; at present we 
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have no light to guide us; we are pro- 
ceeding on pure hypothesis, and we run 
the risk of undoing the policy upon 
which we embarked with so much pains 
last year. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimsBer_ey): My Lords, the noble Mar- 
quess began by remarking that he 
thought the motive of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack in intro- 
ducing this Bill was to display the 


purity of his Radicalism. The noble 
Marquess will excuse me if I say 
that it seems to me that’ the 


course he has taken to-day displays the 
purity of his Conservatism. As my 
noble and learned Friend has said, the 
Bill follows that which was brought in 
three years ago for Land Transfer which 
included those provisions which, in spite 
of the very strong support which the 
noble Marquess gave it, powerful as that 
support is always, and of such assistance 
as we could give, which was not much, 
were rejected by the majority of your 
Lordships on that occasion. Now, my 
Lords, I confess that I am unable to 
follow the arguments of the noble 
Marquess. I cannot, for instance, con- 
cur in what he said when he asserted 
that there could be no such thing as a 
just will. I mus¢ say that fills me with 
astonishment. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
That was not what I said. What I said 
was that the term “ unjust” was inap- 
plicable to wills in general, and was 
only applicable in extreme cases. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Then 
my notions of justice in such a matter 
are entirely opposed to those of the 
noble Marquess. The noble Marquess 
seems to think that, because a man hasa 
right to make a will, any will he may make 
must necessarily be just; but if a man 
exercises his right in an unjust way 
surely his will must be an unjust one. 
What is a just will? The noble 
Marquess admitted that in the general 
opinion of mankind a will which pro- 
vides fairly for a man’s family is a just 
will, while it is an unjust will where a man 
gives the whole of his property to his 
eldest son and leaves his wife and the 
rest of the family without any means of 
support. I say that when a man does 
not make a will, and the State has to 
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step into his place, it is the duty of the 
State to make as fair and just a disposi- 
tion of his property as it can make, as 
far as it can do so, The noble Marquess 
says we want statistics. Statistics of 
what testators would have done had 
they made wills! Why, how can you 
have statistics of what testators would 
have done? All that can be obtained 
are statistics of cases where no will was 
made and where in consequence the pro- 
perty devolved upon the eldest son. 
Those statistics you might obtain, but 
how much are you advanced by that ? 
Tne mere fact that at present the estate 
devolves, by the operation of the law, 
where there is no will to the eldest son 
implies the grievance which this Bill is 
intended to remedy, and this Bill merely 
says that the State ought to do as nearly 
as it can what it may presume the 
testator would have done if he had made 
a bill. He might, no doubt, have done 
something else, but the State can only 
take what on the whole may seem to be 
the prudent and wise course to take. I 
do not think this is a very far-reaching 
Bill, and I cannot understand how any- 
one can possibly look with satisfaction 
upon a law which, in the case of a poor 
man, leaves his wife and children unpro- 
vided for. It is to be regretted that we 
should be prevented from passing this 
measure by what, in my opinion, is a 
sentimental feeling. There is a notion 
that if you pass a Bill of this kind you 
will introduce a new practice. It is sup- 
posed that the present law is maintained 
in the interest of large estates, and, that 
being the case, I cannot help thinking 
that your Lordships will incur a consider- 
able amount of odium by rejecting the 
measure. I do not say that is the effect 
of the law, but there is a strong feeling 
among the public that that is the case. It 
can inflict no grievance upon the owners 
of large property, who will still retain 
the power of making such wills as they 
please, while relieving many persons 
from a great grievance. In these cir- 
cumstances, I sincerely hope that your 
Lordships will consent to pass the Bill. 

On Question whether the word (“now”) 
shall stand part of the Motion ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
56 ; Not Contents 61 ; Majority 5. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Bill to be read 2* this day six months. 
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BILLS OF SALE BILL.—(No. 7.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Clause 1. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, on the Second Reading I called 
attention to a provision contained in the 
first clause relating to what are known as 
hire and sale agreements, and pointed out 
that in some respects the evils which 
arise under those agreements were similar 
to those existing in the case of goods 
transferred by bills of sale, and that an 
attempt had been made to dea! with the 
matter in this Bill. I stated at the same 
time that very grave exception had been 
taken to the proposal, which it was con- 
sidered might in many cases lead to 
injustice and put an end to, or throw 
insuperable difficulties in the way of, this 
hire and sale system, which is very pre- 
valent and, as regards certain goods at 
all events, extremely common and 
beneficial. On the other hand, I have 
had representations from trade societies, 
strongly urging that the matter should 
be dealt with. I have taken those 
representations of the opposing views in 
the matter into my consideration, and I 
have come to the conclusion that if I 
were to attempt to retain any provisions 
of that description in this Bill, and so 
make it of a contentious nature, it would 
be a misfortune, inasmuch as the Con- 
solidation Act relating to bills of sale 
is an important measure, and of some- 
what pressing emergency. I have, there- 
fore, upon the whole, come to the con- 
clusion to ask your Lordships to omit 
the provisions relating to these hire and 
sale agreements at once. Of course, I 
will consider whether they can be dealt 
with by themselves in some subsequent 
measure. I therefore move to leave out 
Sub-section C in Clause 1. 


Moved, * To leave out Sub-seetion C 


in Clause 1."—/( The Lord Herschell.) 
Motion agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I desired to make that announce- 
ment a3 soon as possible, because the 
matter is one in which great interest has 
been taken; and I thought it desirable 
that the conclusion I have arrived at 
should become public as soon as possible. 


The {LORDS} 
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Bill, as amended, ordered to be re- 
ported, 


House resumed. 


THE YEOMANRY, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tuer Ear or STRAFFORDasked the 
Under Secretary of State for War what 
changes had lately been effected in the 
organisation of the Yeomanry. He said 
that during the last 12 months a Depart- 
mental Committee had sat at the War 
Office upon the organisation of the 
Yeomanry, and as many of their Lord- 
ships held commissions in that force, it 
might be interesting to them to be fur- 
nished with information by the Under 
Secretary of State on the subject. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY op 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuvrst) 
said that he should be glad to lay before 
their Lordships the information he had 
with regard to the Yeomanry. It was 
quite true that reorganisation of the forces 
for the defence of the country was to 
take place, and the order had been made 
public, and should come into operation 
on April Ist. The Yeomaury were not 
included in the mobilisation scheme for 
various reasons. Reorganisation, it was 
found, in a large number of weak corps 
would have resulted in many tactical and 
administrative difficulties ; their shooting 
was unsatisfactory; aiso they were 
organised in troops, whereas the Regular 
Cavalry was organised by squadron. 
Therefore a Departmental Committee 
was appointed by Mr. Stanhope, and 
presided over by Mr. Brodrick. The 
Committee included Sir R. Gipps, now 
Military Secretary, Colonel Duncombe, 
Inspector of Yeomanry, and Colonel 
Grove, in the Adjutant General's De- 
partment, he having principal charge of 
the mobilisation scheme. The Com- 
mittee reported in favour of a re- 
organisation. They drew up a Re- 
port giving each unit of Yeomanry its 
proper place in the scheme of mobilisa- 
tion for defence, recommending that each 
unit should be of such strength as to 
properly fill that place ; and stating that 
it was desirable to make the change in 
time of peace, instead of leaving it till an 
emergency arose; and that the super- 
fluous teaching staff should be withdrawn 
from Yeomanry regiments. The with- 
drawal of this superfluous teaching staff 














The 


would relieve the pressure in Regular 
Cavalry regiments from which the teach- 
ing staff were drawn. It was true that 
such non-commissioned officers were 
made supernumerary and others were 
found, but the withdrawals had been 
found prejudicial, as they were always 
very good men who took part in the 
Yeomanry. It was also proposed to re- 
duce the number of adjutants, who were 
officers serving in the Regular Cavalry. 
While these reductions weuld result in 
some economy, it was not intended to re- 
turn the sum thus saved to the State, but 
to give an increased contingent allowance 
in certain circumstances, The Committee 
found that in 1892 there were 39 different 
regiments of Yeomanry, with an establish- 
ment of 13,067; the numbers enrolled 
were 9,869, and the efficients 8,471, an 
average per regiment of 217. There 
was great variety in the strength of the 
regiments. ‘Taking an average, for the 
purpose of turning out a little more than 
200 efficients, one commissioned officer 
and six von-commissioned officers would 
be employed. Particular cases were still 
more remarkable. The Lothian and 
Berwick Regiment had 116 efficients and 
four staff sergeants, or one to every 29 
men. The East Kent Regiment had 167 
efficients and six staff sergeants, or one 
to 28 efficients. The Hants Regiment 
had 133 efficients and six on the per- 
manent staff, or one to 22 men ; and other 
instances could be given. Thus it would 
be seen that a corps was not much 
stronger than a squadron would require 
to be for war purposes. The regiment 
would be too weak for war purposes. It 
could not be treated as a Cavalry regi- 
ment, and “the troops of 20 or 30 
men were too small to form a satisfactory 
unit.” The Committee, therefore, pro- 
posed that the Yeomanry should be 
organised on the same lines as_ the 
Cavairy, t.e., on the squadron system. It 
had been deemed advisable that 100, ex- 
elusive of officers and permanent staff, 
was a suitable strength as a maximum 
for a Yeomanry squadron, and that 70 
efficients might form the minimum. The 
average strength of a troop in 1891 was 
35. Thus, taking the minimum, a 
squalron of 70 efficients would include 
two troops. Under a proper system of 
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brigading the objections to weak 
regiments would disappear. With weak 
regiments the brigade became the 
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regiment, the regiment the squadron. 
By the introduction of this squadron 
system reduction could be made in the 
permanent staff of each regiment ; and 
by the amalgamation a reduction in 
the number of adjutants would gradually 
be effected. But where the adjutant, 
as would be nearly everywhere the case, 
beeame a brigade adjutant, a proposal 
was made for allowance to the adjutant 
for an extra horse, and his exemption 
from certain garrison duties which he 
was now expected to fulfil. It was also 
recommended that Yeomanry brigades 
should, as such, be trained once in three 
years. The Committee came to the con- 
clusion that though in certain cases certain 
difficulties might present themselves, 
they were not likely to be so formidable 
or s0 numerous as to warrant the post- 
ponement of the proposed changes. It 
would suffice to say that under the pro- 
posed plan the sergeants would be reduced 
from 230 to 148; asaving would thus occur 
of about £8,300 per annum. Assuming 
that the proposed absorption of adjutants 
had taken place, they would be reduced 
from 39 to 19, causing an annual saving 
of about £5,000. This reduction would 
be gradual, in this way—that as vacan- 
cies in adjutancies occurred it was not 
proposed to fill them up. As regarded 
the use of the money which would be 
saved, this part of the question bore 
directly upon the shooting. Before this 
Report the shooting training as laid 
down could really not be considered as a 
serious matter, though it was acknow- 
ledged much was done by the energy and 
public spirit of officers and men. All 
that the regulation required was that 40 
rounds were to be shot off annually, and 
the contingent allowance would be earned. 
That allowance now stood at £2; it was 
proposed to increase it to £3, but to 
saddle the extra grant for the years 1893- 
94 with this condition, that the Yeoman 
to be efficient must get out of the third 
class in shooting, and if in two years the 
Yeoman failed to pass out of the third 
class he should cease to belong to the 
corps. It had been represented that this 
made a very hard case, but he put it to 
the House whether a man who was so 
extremely unskilful as not to be able to 
get out of the third class, and not show- 
ing signs of improvement, was worth 
retaining in the Yeomanry. Moreover, 
he pointed out that the insistence on in- 
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creased efficiency in the Volunteers had 
by no means had the result of reducing 
the number of efficients, but that this 
year there were 3,000 more than last 
year. The Committee, acknowledging 
that there were certain difficulties and 
expense about shooting, recommended the 
payment of 3s. 6d., or one day’s pay, forthe 
day on which the man was engaged in his 
class shooting. Those, briefly: sketched 
out, were thesalient points of the reorgani- 
sation changes contemplated. A hundred 
years ago the Yeomanry were created 
for the defence of the country; later 
they were reduced, excepting where it was 
thought necessary for the aid of the civil 
power. Now the aim of the Secretary 
of State, as appeared to have been that 
of his Predecessor, was to reconstruct 
them so that they might be of real use 
for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended—namely, the defence 
of the country. It was possible in cer- 
tain cases a difficulty might arise, and 
that more work might be thrown on the 
commissioned officers through the reduc- 
tion of the adjutants, but the Secretary 
of State looked to the public spirit of all 
ranks for the making of the Yeomanry a 
really efficient addition to the defences of 
the country. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp CLINTON moved for— 

“Papers and copies of the correspondence 
which has passed between the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Hospitals Committee of this House 
and the Chief Charity Commissioner on the 
subject of certain evidence given before that 
Committee, and the Report of the Committee 
thereon.” 
He understood that the noble Lord who 
was Chairman of the Committee of that 
House upon the matter had no objection 
to the Motion. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“Papers and copies of the correspondence 
which has passed between the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Hospitals Committee of this House 
and the Chief Charity Commissioner on the 
subject of certain evidence given before that 
Committee, and the Report of the Committee 
thereon.”—( The Lord Clinton.) 

Lorpv SANDHURST said he did not 
oppose the Motion, but as Chairman of 
the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Metropolitan Hospitals he desired to say 
a few words. The correspondence really 


Lord Sandhurst 
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consisted of only two letters, which they 
had answered. What had occurred was, 
that evidence was tendered by St, 
Thomas’s Hospital before the Committee. 
No doubt, with perfectly honest inten- 
tions, a mistake was made, but was not 
discovered by the Committee, or by the 
Chief Charity Commissioner, until the 
Report had been circulated and the 
Committee dissolved. Had he been in 
possession of the facts with which he 
was now acquainted, paragraphs 5, 6, 
and 7 would not have found their way 
into the Report. He had received a 
request from the Chief Charity Com- 
missioner asking him, as Chairman, to 
re-summon the Committee, and to take 
the Chief Commissioner’s evidence, but 
he had pointed out that course was now 
impossible, and, in reply to another letter, 
he had suggested that there were plenty of 
channels of public information, and that 
the correspondence would probably be sent 
to The Times; but that course had not 
been adopted. If, after that explanation, 
the Papers were moved for, they would 
be produced. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


past Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th March 1893, 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL (dy Order). 
SECOND READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Ido not think, after the Debate which 
occurred last Friday, it will be necessary 
for me to move the Resolution of which 
I have given notice, “ That this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months.” 
I do, however, think it opportune and 
right that we should take this oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words with regard 
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to the charges of this Railway Company. 
This is not a personal matter with me, 
but it is a matter which affects the 
traders and agriculturists all over the 
country. It may be asked, What has a 
Private Bill got to do with railway 
charges? It may not have much of 
itself to do with railway charges, but it 
is well to bear in mind that Parliament 
has granted to these Railway Companies 
powers which give them a monopoly, the 
idea being, in the first place, that such 
monopolies were granted in the interests 
of the people, and not in the interests 
merely of syndicates and companies. 
Therefore, I think the time has very pro- 
bably nearly arrived when we shouid say 
to these companies—and this one in par- 
ticular, as we are only dealing with it at 
present—that unless you work fairly and 
properly, and use this monopoly which 
Parliament has given you in the interests 
of the people of the country as well as 
yourselves, the time has arrived when we 
will refuse the concession of all further 
powers to you whatever. As far as I am 
personally concerned, although I represent 
asmail constituency, still it is one largely 
counected with trade, and is a large rail- 
way centre, and I am continually having 
letters and resolutions sent to me with 
regard to these charges. Of course, I 
know the promise that has been made 
that the Companies are going to consider 
the matter, and the President of the 
Board of Trade the other night asked us 
not to be ungenerous or vindietive. I do 
not desire to be ungenerous or vindictive, 
and if I did, this is about the last Com- 
pany in the United Kingdom I desire to 
show that feeling towards. But we have 
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got to bear in mind the position of 
affairs. This Company last year, with 


the other Companies, promised that, 
although the maximum rates were fixed 
at a certain high rate, they would not use 
those powers and charge those maximum 
rates. But they have entirely broken that 
promise, and on the Ist January they 
raised the rates in an extraordinary 
manner, and practically upset and 
injured the whole trade and agricultural 
prospects of this country. Therefore, 
the Companies cannot charge us with 
vindictiveness, because it is their own 
action which has caused us to move 
in the matter. It is very nearly time 
this House considered the position of 
these Companies, and hon. Members 
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asked themselves whether the period had 
not nearly arrived when they should 
refuse to grant further powers until we 
have got these matters settled. I am 
aware that Parliament last year and the 
year before granted these powers, but 
they were granted under the mistaken 
notion that the Companies would not use 
them in the way they have. We are 
told that you can bring goods from 
America to London for much less than it 
costs to send goods to London from some 
parts of Scotland. I am told the charges 
on this railway are six or seven times 
what the charges for similar classes 
of goods in the United States are; 
but one would think that we could do this 
work much cheaper in this country than 
they could in the United States. I have 
a letter from a constituent of my own, in 
which he complains of the extraordinary 
way in which the Companies make up 
their accounts. He says that in the 
case of 2} ewt. of flour at 1s. per ewt. 
they make it 2s. 9d. instead of 2s. 6d. ; 
and so on with many other charges. 
This same constituent tells me that the 
companies have increased the charge for 
carriage of another article from 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. lld. Another gentleman writes 
to me and says, “Do not be misled 
by the Railway Companies, if Mr. Mun- 
della is.” I am afraid the Board of 
Trade itself—through its officials—do 
not look upon this matter from the 
traders and agriculturists point of view 
at all, and that, in all these cases, the 
companies practically get something a 
little more than fair play. There are 
many other matters in connection with 
these charges that I could — bring 
forward, but all I will say now is, that I 
do not desire to act vindictively towards 
this particular company, neither do I 
desire on the present oceasion to 
take a division on my Amendment. I 
bear in mind that in the ordinary course 
this Bill will have to come back agaia to 
this House after it has passed the Com- 
mittee, and then, unless we get these 
matters satisfactorily settled, I shall 
reserve my right to move a similar Reso- 
lution when the Bill comes on for Third 
Reading. 

Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester): I put down a notice in 
opposition to this Bill because I saw an 
opportunity of discussing the whole 
question of railway rates. But since I 
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gave notice to oppose the Second 
Reading an occasion has arisen and an 
opportunity given to this House for an 
ample discussion of the subject. That 
being so, I do not intend to proceed 
with my opposition. I trust that the 
results of the promised Special Com- 
mittee will be to give to the traders 
and agriculturists of the country an 
equality with the Railway Companies, so 
that fair and equitable charges may be 
arrived at. At present the traders are 
left entirely at the mercy of the Railway 
Companies. I hope the Special Com- 
mittee will make such recommendations 
as will induce the House to pass 
a Bill that will obviate this. I 
trust between this and the Third 
Reading of the Bill fer some satis- 
factory arrangement, but if such an 
arrangement is not arrived at I shall 
again address the House on the subject. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpettra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am glad my hon. Friends 
have indicated their intention of with- 
drawing their opposition to this Bill, and 
I hope others will follow their example, 
and all the opposition to this Railway 
Bill disappear. I say so for this 
reason : they could not render any service 
to the traders and public by opposing 
such Bills as the Bill I have before 
me. I am quite sure, if they will read 
the provisions of this Bill, they will see 
they are mainly to enable the Railway 
Company to discharge publie obligations 
which the Board of ‘Trade have impressed 
upon them; to enable them to give 
greater facilities to traders in their busi- 
ness, to abolish level crossings, and put 
bridges over the lines in place of them, and 
for the widening of the line. These are 
matters entirely outside the question of 
rates, and it is to the interest of the 
public, and to the interest of this House, 
that these Bills should follow the usual 
course. I am glad, therefore, that my 
hon. Friends have taken the course they 
have, and I hope we shall deal with rail- 
way rates entirely apart from these ques- 
tions. With respect to railway rates, I 
do not want to dwell upon that matter 
further than to say I am in receipt daily 
of many letters thanking the Board of 
Trade for their intervention, and stating 
that there is every prospect of a good under- 
standing being arrived at. I trust when 
the time comes we shall be able to report 


Sir James Whitehead 
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to the House that we have brought 
matters to a very satisfactory conclusion, 
and I hope the Railway Companies will 
exercise the opportunity that has been 
given to them to meet the traders in this 
matter by reducing the rates to a point 
which will be satisfactory. I trust the 
House will allow this Bill to be read a 
second time. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
regret very much that my hon. Friend 
does not intend to press the Motion toa 
Division. I look upon these great Rail- 
way Companies as monopolists, who are 
like Irish and Highland landlords—they 
have no mercy. As a result of the ex- 
cessive charges which they have imposed, 
the Companies have seriously crippled the 
resources of the traders everywhere, and 
if these charges are allowed to remain 
trade will be driven out of the country, 
and thousands of honest traders will be 
ruined ; and the consumer will have to 
pay a higher price for his goods. I have 
a letter from a gentleman in Arbroath 
(Mr. James Keith), an engineer, in 
which he says, among other things— 

“We do a large traffic in rough metal castings 
made in our works in Arbroath, and all of which 
nearly have to come to London. The traftic is 
a staple and constant one, and yet the railway 
rates are prohibitive, so much so that we have 
to send the whole by steamer from Dundee. 
We cannot, however, even send these goods by 
steamer in this way without sending them over 
the Dundee and Arbroath Railway for 16 miles 
from Arbroath to Dundee by rail, which means 
that the Railway Company can so raise this short 
rail rate us almost to make it prohibitive on the 
‘through’ traffic rate by steamer or Shipping 
Company. This the Railway Company bave 
actually done, and they refuse point blank to 
the Board of Trade to reduce it. . 2... 
Even the old rates, 41s. 8d. a ton, for such traffie 
were at least 50 per cent. too high, and they are 
now much higher. When I state that the same 
goods are sent from New York to Chicago, a 
distance of 1,000 miles by rail, for 16s, 8d. per 
ton, you will see that, even at the old rate of 
41s. Sd. per ton for 450 miles by rail from 
Arbroath to London, the charge is seven times 
what it is over the American railways when pro- 
portionate distance is taken into account. Also 
be it noted that the Americans can send similar 
goods to ours from New York to Glasgow by 
sea, and then from Glasgow to London by rail 
in this country, and deliver these goods in 
London, for one-half the carriage charge that 
we have to pay should we dare tosend the same 
goods only from Glasgow to London over the 
same rails.” 


I think the Board of Trade is much 
too gentle with the Railway Companies, 
and that more drastic measures ought to 


be adopted towards them. 
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Midland Railway 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 


I have no doubt the President of the 
Board of Trade expressed the official 
view on this question, but I question very 
much whether that will turn out to be 
the view of the House of Commons. I 
received a letter a day or twe ago from a 
constituent of mine, a manufacturer in 
the County Tyrone, who distinctly stated 
that the difference between the rates 


make it a question whether the small | 


factories in that country should be con- 
tinued, or whether in the future Belfast 
shouldinot be allowed to have a monopoly. 


I can tell the President of the Board of | 
Trade that no official view will be allowed | 


to prevail over our constituencies, and 
that if he does not stir himself to bring the 
Railway Companies to their senses they 
will take the matter into their own 
hands. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): In 
this case the traders have undoubtedly had 
extreme provocation, but under the 
circumstances stated by the President of 
the Board of Trade I quite agree with 
the view that it is undesirable to press 
this opposition to a Division. At the 
same time, I do desire to enter a protest 
against the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He has spoken of the 
satisfaction with which he has received 
certain representations from the Railway 
Company. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. I spoke 
of the communications I had received 
from traders. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON : No doubt it is 


easy enough for the companies to come | 
to some arrangements with the large | 


traders, but the chief difficulty arises in 
the case of the small traders, of whom— 
in my constituency, for instance—a large 
number have been hardly hit by the 
increase in the rates. There is one 
other matter to which I should like to 
refer, The Railway Companies are 
using their powers of charging short- 
distance rates in a very unfair manner. 
A clause was inserted in the London and 
North Western Act dealing with this 
question, and under that clause the 
company is claiming the right to alter 
their charges in a very peculiar way. I 
will give an instance. Goods are carried 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
partly over the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and partly over the North Western line, 
and instead of there being one rate for the 
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whole distance, the latter company, by 
mutual arrangement, take over the traffic 
at a point only a quarter of a mile distant 
from the destination of the goods, a long 
| way past the junction between the lines 
| of the two Companies, and then for the 
extra quarter of a mile a fresh and’ short- 
distance rate is imposed. I do not think 
Parliament ever intended that short- 
distance rates should be imposed in that 
way. I hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will, amongst other matters, take 
into his consideration the manner in 
which short-distance charges are at- 
tempted to be imposed. 

*CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
| (Sheffield, Central) : I wish to ask the 
| President of the Board of Trade if he 
fully appreciated the statement of the 
/hon, Member for Ross and Cromarty, 
| that American metal goods can be sent 
| to New York from Glasgow by steamer, 
and from Glasgow to London by train, 
and yet be delivered at half the cost 
which would be incurred for the transit 
| of English goods from Glasgow to London 
by train? I earnestly press him to use 
every power he possesses as President of 
| the Board of Trade to prevent preferential 
rates thus being granted to foreign goods 
as against our own traders. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): 1 have no doubt my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade is quite right in his advice as 
/regards this Bill, which is as much in 
‘the interests of the public as of the 
| Railway Company. But it affords our 
only chance of attacking the compauies, 
and hence the justification for opposing 
it. Some years ago I was interested in 
a large building in the centreof England, 
and we found it was actually cheaper to 
purchase the iron girders used in it in 
| Belgium and bring them over here, because 
| the cost of transit was so much less than 
that which would be incurred if the 
girders were obtained from an English 
manufacturer. The State railways in 
Belgium charge far lower rates than any 
of the English lines, and as our own 
companies give preferential rates to Con- 
tinental goods traffic a premium is placed 
upon foreign manufactures, to the great 
detriment of home trade and labour. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON: I do not in- 
tend to withdraw my opposition to the 
other Bills, unless the companies satisfy 
the public demands, 
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Sir F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., Hal- 
lamshire) : I think all Members of the 
House may well be satisfied with the 
statement given by the President of the 
Board of Trade last Friday night, on the 
strength of the communications he had 
received from several of the principal 
Railway Companies, iv which a pledge 
was given that no rates should be ad- 
vanced more than 5 per cent. unless 
under very exceptional circumstances. | 
may say, on behalf of the Midland Com- 
pany, that they arrived at that decision 
on the 17th February, and their deter- 
mination, no doubt, influenced the other 
companies very considerably in coming 
to a like arrangement. I therefore hope 
that the House will not reject this Bill, 
knowing, as hon. Members must do, that 
the Midland Company has always en- 
deavoured to benefit the working public, 
and to carry the produce of the country 
at reasonable and moderate rates. 





Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : When 
will the Instruction be moved 7 
Mr. M'LAGAN (Linlithgow): On 


Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


FOREIGN IMPORT TARIFFS. 

Mr. H. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what countries permit 
the importation of goods from any foreign 
country at a more favourable rate than 
goods from the United Kingdom ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): In the Spanish West Indies, 
Brazil, and San Domingo the produce of 
the United States is admitted at a more 
favourable rate than the produce of the 
United Kingdom. Brazil and Portugal 
grant more favourable treatment to goods 
from each other than they extend to like 
products imported from elsewhere. 

*Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT : 
Have any attempts been made to obtain 
the introduction into Brazil of British 
goods on equally advantageous terms with 
American ? 
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Sir E. GREY: Yes, Sir; efforts have 
been made and negotiations opened, but 
Brazil las not at present shown any 
willingness to euter into an arrangement. 


FREE EDUCATION IN LIVERPOOL, 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that Mrs. Annie 
Jones, a widow, applied at the end of 
January last at Walton Lane School, 
under the Liverpool School Board, for 
free education for her four children, 
which was refused until she had been 
subjected to an inquiry into her cireum- 
stances, and until the matter had been 
submitted to the School Attendance 
Committee, and that in consequence of 
this delay she is still required to pay 
fees ; and whether such inquiries into 
the circumstances of the parents who 
request free education for ‘their children 
are sanctioned by the Department ? 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) : Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers the question, may I ask him 
if it is a faet that no sehool authority 
whatever refused Mrs. Jones’s request ; 
that no inquiries whatever were made into 
her circumstances ; that the delay of the 
school managers in replying to her appli- 
cation was due to the fact that it arrived 
just after one meeting, and that the next 
meeting in the ordinary course had to be 
postponed in consequence of the visit of 
Iler Majesty's Inspector ; that there are 
plenty of free schools in the same 
neighbourhood ; and that the matter got 
into the local newspapers owing to a 
manager who found time to write to 
them rather than to summon his colleagues 
to deal with the case. j 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Mr. AcLanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I will state the facts of the 
case. I understand that Mrs. Jones, 
whose husband was refused free education 
for his children at Walton Lane School 
last autumn, went to the head master 
in January last after her husband’s 
death and applied for free education. 
This request was not granted till Thurs- 
day last, after consideration of her case 
by a meeting of the managers. The 
managers have now made new arrange- 
ments toavoid such delay. As to whether 
the head master asked any questions as to 
her circumstances, the statements are con- 
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flicting, and I am unable to give positive 
information. Subject to what I have 
now said, the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Lawrence) is, I believe, 
generally correct. There may be free 
schools within reach of Mrs. Jones, but 
it is not a matter of surprise that she 
wishes to keep her children in the schoo! 
to which they have been accustomed to 
go, even if her case has to be specially 
considered. JI much regret that the 
Liverpool School Board has not seen its 
way to make ali its schools free, like 
many other large School Boards, so that 
there might be no delay, or any kind of 
inquiry. The Department strongly 
discountenances all inquiries into the 
circumstances of parents in connection 
with their right to free education under 
the Act of 1891. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: Is not my state- 
ment absolutely correct : that there was 
no inquiry ? 

Mr. ACLAND: As to that, the state- 
ments are conflicting, and I can give 
no decided opinion one way or the 
other, 


TRADE DEPRESSION, 

CoLtoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he can state in how many 
industries there have been reductions of 
wages between Ist September, 1892, and 
28th February 1893; how many cotton 
mills and tinplate mills have suspended 
working during that period ; and how 
many thousand operatives were thereby 
deprived of their means of livelihood ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Particulars as to 
changes of wages, as far as Trade Unions 
are affected, are published in the Annual 
Trade Union Reports, and the figures 
or 1892 will be published shortly. The 
Labour Department is informed that 
between September Ist, 1892, and Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1893, 45 tinplate mills were 
suspended ; 41 mills which had sus- 
pended before September Ist were still 
closed at the end of February, 3,000 
operatives were affected by the suspen- 
sion of the total 86 mills. No reduction 
of wages has taken place. With regard 
to cotton mills, owing to the dispute in 
that trade, which has lasted now for 17 
weeks, 410 mills and sheds have been 
suspended, and 50,000 operatives directly 
affected thereby. No reduction of wages 
has taken place. 


VOL. IX. [rovrrn series.] 
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Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Was the 


closing of the tinplate mills due to the 
operation of the M‘Kinley Tariff ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly. 


THE COLERAINE REFUSE DEPOT. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he is aware 
that on the 26th of May, 1892, a letter 
was written to the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, on behalf of a num- 
ber of influential inhabitants, calling 
attention to the fact that the Coleraine 
Town Commissioners, as the Urban 
Sanitary Authority, had established a 
depot for the sweepings of the streets, 
at the corner of Cireular Road, Coleraine, 
opposite a number of dwelling-houses, 
and on the way to the leading road from 
Portrush and Portstewart ; (2) if com- 
plaint was made that the depot was an 
eyesore, and, in warm weather, a nui- 
sance ; (3) and if, through the interven- 
tion of the Local Government Board, 
any action was taken by the Town Com- 
missioners to abate the nuisance ; and, if 
not, will he see his way, in the interest 
of the public health, to cause its re- 
moval 7 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts are as stated in 
paragraphs | and 2, As regards para- 
graph 3, the Local Government Board 
report that the Commissioners have 
secured a new site for the deposit of the 
street sweepings. 


BOARD OF TRADE CERTIFICATES IN 
THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Sir EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the faet 
that no officers can be employed in 
merchant vessels whose knowledge and 
competency have not been certified by 
the Board of Trade, the Board has the 
power of dismissing or suspending them 
without reference to the owner ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Only officers of 
foreign-going ships, or of home trade 
passenger ships, are required to hold 
certificates. The Board of Trade have 
no power to dismiss or suspend officers, 
but the Merchant Shipping Acts provide 
machinery for depriving them of their 
certificates where incompetency or mis- 
conduet may be proved, 
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OUTRAGES ON CATTLE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it has 
come to his knowledge that within the 
last 10 days cattle, belonging to Mr. 
John Bolton Massy, of Ballywine, 
County Tipperary, were brutally maimed 
and houghed during the night; and if 
he can devise any means of protection 
for dumb and helpless animals from 
cruelty of this kind ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
a Report of this brutal outrage, and the 
police are, I can assure the hon. Member, 
using every endeavour to discover and 
bring to justice the perpetrators. The 
hon. Member is well aware of the diffi- 
culties that meet every Irish Government 
in connection with eruel and detestable 
offences of this kind. 


PRIESTS AND THE MEATH ELECTION. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
the Rev. Father Casey, of County 
Meath, who was returned for trial, in 
August last, to the next Assizes for oc- 
casioning grievous bodily harm toan old 
man of 70, and who has been tried at 
the recent Assizes in the county where 
the offence was committed, and acquitted; 
why he was not tried at the next Assizes 
after the commission of the offence, to 
wit, the Winter Assizes ; and whether, 
if he had been so tried, the trial would 
have taken place in another county ? 
*Mr.J. JORDAN (Meath,S.) : Has the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
been directed to the Charge of Mr. 
Justice Johnson to the Grand Jury, in 
which he said he condemned the 
couduct of this man said to be 70 years 
of age, and did he not justify the conduct 
of Father Casey, and virtually charge 
the Jury in favour of his acquittal ? 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I believe the 
man assaulted was not 70 years old. 
*Mr. J. MORLEY : The story is this. 
Two clergymen, the Rev. Mr. Clarke 
and the Rev. Mr. Casey, were tried at the 
recent Assizes for assaults alleged to 
have been committed at the Meath 
elections. Mr. Clarke was convicted 
and Mr. Casey was acquitted. The 
Judge laid stress upon the evidence in 
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favour of Mr. Casey, which led to the 
conclusion that he bad acted in self- 
defence. The Judge was not only satis- 
fied with the verdict of acquittal, but 
also expressed his entire and absolute 
approval of all the verdicts, both of con- 
viction and acquittal, that had been 
found by the Meath jurors during the 
Assizes in question. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not told the House 
why Father Casey was not tried at the 
Winter Assizes. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The answer to 
that question is perfectly simple. He 
was not tried because he was a bailed 
prisoner, and it is not usual to try bailed 
prisoners at the Winter Assizes unless 
there are special reasons to the contrary, 


EDINBURGH SCIENCE AND ART 
MUSEUM, 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on» Education 
whether there is any reason why the 
attendants in the Science and Art 
Museum at Edinburgh should be treated 
less favourably than those at South 
Kensington, first in receiving as their 
highest rate of pay 8d. an hour instead 
of Is., and secondly in attaining that rate 
only by chance when a vacancy occurs, 
and not after a term of years as a matter 
of right; and if there is no sufficient 
ground for maintaining the inequality, 
whether he will give South Kensington 
terms to the attendants at Edinburgh ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I believe the facts 
mentioned in the hon. Member's question 
are substantially correct. The pay of 
the attendants in the Science and Art 
Museum in Edinburgh was settled with 
the Treasury in 1874, and I presume the 
scale was then fixed bearing in mind the 
relative cost of living, &e., in Edinburgh 
and London respectively. But I will in- 
quire into the matter, and if necessary I 
will apply to the Treasury for a modifi- 
cation of the present scale. 


POTATO DISEASE IN IRELAND. 
Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what Report 
did the Land Commission issue on the 
subject of the experiments made last year, 
with a view to checking the spread of the 
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tato disease in Clonakilty and other 
unions throughout Ireland ; if the experi- 
ments were successful, wiil the Land 
Commission cause posters to be printed 
and circulated, for the information of 
potato planters, showing the different 
chemicals used, distinguishing the pro- 
portion of chemicals in such mixture, and 
the weight of sound and diseased potatoes 
obtained from the treated and untreated 
plots ; if Boards of Guardians may pro- 
cure spraying machines for use through- 
out the several unions of Ireland, in order 
to familiarise the people with the means 
of destroying this national pest ; and is 
it the intention of the Land Commission 
to continue the experiments this year, 
and whether they will commence opera- 
tions in the South earlier than they did 
last year ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Report of 
the Land Commission on the subject 
mentioned has not yet been issued, and 
is at present in the hands of the printer. 
Upon its submission to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the whole matter will receive the 
careful attention of Government. 
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THE CASE OF WILLIAM CALLAGHAN, 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade if he would state the grounds on 
which the Board have declined to act 
upon the recommendation of the Irish 
Lights Board, and grant William Cal- 
laghan, lightkeeper, full pension upon his 
services from 1848; and whether his 
case will be re-considered ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth): I 
answered this question on a previous 
occasion, but I may now add that the 
Board of Trade have agreed to the grant 
of a pension to William Callaghan in 
respect of his services from 1859, the 
year in which he was appointed an 
assistant lightkeeper under the Irish 
Lights Commissioners. I am informed 
that for some years previous to 1859 
William Callaghan was employed as a 
painter by the Lights Board, but in 
accordance with the general rule of the 
Publie Service this period has not been 
taken into account in calculating the 
amount of the peusion. 
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Government Charges. 


OUTDOOR OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with regard to the reply 
recently given to the Memorial from the 
outdoor officers of the Customs Depart- 
ment, to the effect that the Treasury 
refuse to re-open the question of the 
alleged grievances of the Memorialists on 
the ground that these have been already 
dealt with by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a Minute dated 24th 
March, 1891, whether he is aware that 
that Minute does not deal with the chief 
grievance urged by the Memorialists— 
namely, that since the salary of their 
grade was fixed they have come to be 
employed on entirely different work, 
requiring a high degree of intelligence 
and involving largely increased responsi- 
bility; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will now institute an inquiry 
into the claim of the Memorialists to 
increased salary ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer this question. I have satisfied 
myself, by personally reading the 
evidence and proceedings before the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
question of the salaries of outdoor officers 
of Customs was fully and specifically 
considered by him, and I cannot admit 
that the question was not dealt with in the 
Minute referred to. On the contrary, 
that Minute expressly declares that the 
concessions made must be held to cover 
the whole ground. In these circumstances, 
there is no ground for instituting a further 
inquiry. 


IRISH CIVIL GOVERNMENT CHARGES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will give the particulars of 
the estimated Civil Government charges 
in Ireland which are met out of Local 
Taxation Revenue, amounting this year 
to £358,000, as stated on page 5 of the 
Return showing the effect of the financial 
proposals in the Government of Ireland 
Bill, in the same way as the particulars 
are given on page 4 of the Civil Govern- 
ment charges which are charged on the 
Votes ; and whether he will give similar 
particulars of the Civil Government 
charges which are met from the 
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Exchequer Contribution charged on the 
Consolidated Fund by “The Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1881,” in the same 
way as the particulars are given on page 
4 of the other Civil charges which are 
charged on that Fund ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: On the 
assumption that the estimated figures of 
Revenue for 1892-3 are realised the 
Local Taxation Revenue of Ireland would 
be appropriated as follows :—Out of the 
£234,000 on account of half the Probate 
Duties (51 and 52 Vict., cap. 60) £5,000 
would go to the Royal Dublin Society 
for improving the breed of horses and 
cattle, £114,500 (half the balance) to 
Boards of Guardians in fixed proportions 
in aid of poor rate, and £114,500 (the 
other half of the balance) to Road 
Authorities, urban and rural, in aid of 
their rates. Of the £124,000 under the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Act, 1890, £78,000 would be appropriated 
for National schools in proportion to num- 
bers in attendance, and the balance of 
£46,000 to the Intermediate Education 
Board. As regards the Exchequer Con- 
tribution of £40,000, I should explain that 
this sum at present goes to form a reserve 
fund under the Purchase of Land Act, 
1891: and when that fund has reached 
the sum of £200,000 the annual con- 
tribution would be applicable towards 
providing labourers’ cottages, 

Mr. FLYNN: Will theright hon. Gen- 
tleman lay that answer on the Table of 
the House ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Lhope it will 


appear in the papers to-morrow, 


CORDITE. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayshire, N.): 1 
heg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that Cordite 
gunpowder, as now being introduced 
into both Services (and mentioned in 
the First Lord of the Admiraity’s 
Memorandum), is claimed to be an ia- 
fringement of Nobel's patent; whether 
notice: of this was given to the 
War Office two years ago, and ever since 
has been under their consideration ; 
whether any litigation on this subject 
ix pending, and whether the War Office 
will take every step in their power to 
obtain an early decision of the Law 
Courts to this long-pending controversy ; 
and if he will state when a judgment on 
the matter may be anticipated ? 


Mr. Scymour Keay 
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*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse t-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.) : The answer to the first 
three paragraphs of the hon. Member's 
question is, Yes. The question is before 
the Law Courts, and beyond the control 
of the War Office. I am not able to 
say when judgment will be pronounced. 


THE IRISH POLICE AND PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 

Str THOMAS LEA: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if the statement is 
correct that the police in the Newry 
district have orders to attend all Unionist 
meetings, and report the speeches and 
what takes place ; and, if so, whether it 
is intended this should be extended toall 
meetings in Ireland ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The statement 
is not correct. There is no foundation 
for it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) :Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware of the fact 
that at Unionist meetings in Ulster 
speakers are now in the habit of giving 
expression to the most disloyal senti- 
ments 7 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : Is it 
not the fact that for years past Govern- 
ment reporters have attended out-door 
meetings all over Ireland in favour of 
Home Rule and Land Reform where 
united armed resistance to the law has 
never been counselled 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe the 
statements of the hon. Gentleman are 
generally correct. 


IRISH FAKM PRODUCE, 

Sir THOMAS LEA: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland when the Return of 
comparative prices of Irish farm produce 
will be ready for circulation ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Inquiry is being 


made. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CANADA. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been called to a Report, 
presented to the Canadian Parliament, 
declaring that no case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia had existed in the Dominion for 
several years past ; and whether he pro- 
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poses to take any further action with 
regard to the importation of Canadian 
cattle in consequence of this Report ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have 
received, through the Colonial Office, a 
copy of a Report of a Committee of the 
Canadian Privy Council, in which it is 
stated that the Reports of the Veterinary 
Surgeons who have been engaged in an 
investigation of the matter establish that 
pleuro-pneumonia was not found in any 
of the localities whence the animals ex- 
ported by the Monkseaton and Hurona 
were traced to have come, and further, 
that the disease had never been known 
or heard of in any of them. The Reports 
in question are equally positive in their 
declaration of such freedom from disease 
in relation to the whole of the Dominion. 
The Report of the Committee and other 
documents on the same subject are at the 
present moment under my consideration, 
and I hope in the course of a few days 
to announce the course which we propose 
to take in the matter. 
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SCOTCH PRISON CLERKS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether any progress has been made 
with the inquiry into the complaints of 
the Scotch prison clerks during the last 
month ; and if he can name a date not 
later than which he will be able to come 
to a decision upon this subject ? 

Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The inquiry was concluded, 
and the recommendations of the Seottish 
Office were sent on to the Treasury, with 
whom the question now rests. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he can state the number of 
home-bred cattle whose carcases were 
condemned on account of tuberculosis 
during last year ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The condem- 
nation of tuberculous carcases, on the 
ground that they are unfit for the food 
of man, takes place at the instance of the 
Medical Officer of Health or Inspector of 
Nuisances in conformity with the pro- 
visions of Sections 116 and 117 of the 
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Public Health Act, 1875, and I possess 
no information with regard to the pro- 
ceedings so taken. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LAND. 


Mr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, in view of the fact 
that the fishermen from the Isle of Skye 
and other parts of the West Coast must 
soon leave their homes for the Spring 
fishing, he will arrange that the Royal 
Commission on Land should begin its 
labours at an early date so as to enable 
these men to give the necessary evidence 
before the Commission ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Royal 
Commission expect to begin their in- 
quiry about the end of this mouth or the 
beginning of April. It must be left to 
them to arrange the order of their pro- 
ceedings, so as best to attain their object ; 
but I shall be happy to call the notice of 
the Chairman to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member. I believe the Commission 
will meet this week in Edinburgh. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman also suggest to the Royal 
Commission on Deer Forests to visit the 
island of Lewis at an early date ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The gentle- 
men who compose that Commission will 
no doubt arrange their order of pro- 
cedure. 


IRISH LOCAL GRANTS IN AID. 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary tothe Treasury what was 
the total amount of Imperial grants for 
local purposes in Ireland voted by Par- 
liament, and issued under the authority 
of “The Appropriation Act, 1892?” 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If the hon. 
Member refers to the grants for local pur- 
poses for 1892-3 as set out in the Pur- 
chase of Land Act, 1891, Section 5 (1) b, 
the provision voted under the several 
heads amounts to £1,006,326, made up 
as follows :—Rates, £33,000; Model 
Schools and National Schools, £744,995 ; 
Industrial Schools, £11,418 ; Workhouse 
Schools, Poor Law Medical Grants, and 
Health Officers, £99,700 ; Pauper Luna- 
ties, £117,213. The Treasury cannot 
say how much of this, being payable to 
towns, is not applicable to the contingent 
portion of the Guarantee Fund under the 
Act. 








INFANTRY DRILL BOOK. 

VIscoUNT NEWARK (Notts., 
Newark) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Provisional 
Infantry Drill Book issued fast year has 
now been finally adopted ; and, if not, 
whether the Auxiliary Forces are, in 
future, to be required to learn and un- 
learn experimental systems ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Infantry Drill Book of 1892 is still 
provisional. When it is finally adopted 
a revised edition, showing the alterations 
which have been approved, will be 
.issued ; the Militia and Volunteers are 
required to practise the drill in force for 
the time being for the Regular Forces, 


THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement in 
The Middleton Guardian and Prest- 
wich Advertiser of 4th March, that at 
Bury eight men from Royton and Oldham 
were lately brought before the Magistrates 
for seeking help from their friendly 
neighbours during the strike which is 
now proceeding in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire; whether it is a fact that 
they were all found to be genuine opera- 
tives, and that four were playing musical 
instruments, whilst four collected from 
the charitable public; whether the 
Magistrates were correct in telling them 
that they were violating the law ; and is 
it illegal for cotton operatives to play 
musical instruments in the streets and to 
collect funds from passers by ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : I must ask my hon. 
Friend to postpone his question, as I 
have not at present had time to receive 
a reply from the Magistrates with whom 
I am in communication on the subject. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : I hope 
the Home Secretary, while making the 
investigation, will ascertain if among the 
Magistrates were any masters whose 
men are on strike, or whoare in any way 
involved in the dispute. 


SCOTCH OFFICE MESSENGERS. 
Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): Ibeg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he ean state what 
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progress has been made with the inquiry 


into the question of messengers and 
others in the Scotch Public Departments 
taking remunerative employment as 
waiters during office hours ; aud what he 
proposes to do in the matter ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The inquiry 
has been made. The Treasury inform 
us that in the Department for which 
they are responsible they find that the 
messengers go out only after office hours, 
or on days which are invariably deducted 
from their annual leave. Even under 
these circumstances the Treasury have 
ordered that no leave shall be granted 
unless the duties of the office clearly 
admit it. The other Departments all 
answer in the same sense. In the Register 
House, which is perhaps the largest, 
there are eight attendants, only one of 
whom ever takes occasional employment 
as a waiter after office hours or in his 
holidays, 


DISMISSAL OF PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department on what 
grounds the Governor has refused to 
state the reasons two warders named 
Potter and Winn were dismissed from 
Strangeways Prison, Manchester, on 
24th January, 1893; and whether it is 
in accordance with the conditions re- 
gulating the employment of warders 
to dismiss them without assigning any 
reason for so doing ; and, if not, will he 
state the reasons which induced the 
Governor of Strangeways Prison to dis- 
miss these men ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: By a telegram just 
received from the Governor of the prison 
I learn that he did, in the presence of 
the chief warder, acquaint the two 
officers with the reasons for their dis- 
charge on the morning of the day on 
which they were dismissed. Potter and 
Winn were both discharged by the 
Prison Commissioners for trafficking and 
general inefficiency as prison officers. 


ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF THE 
FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT. 
Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether on the 13th December, 
1892, a summons, at the instance of Mr. 
E. Gould, a Factory Inspector, against a 
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printer named Robson for an infringe- 
ment of the Factory and Workshops Act, 
was called at the Mansion House Police 
Court, and allowed to drop owing to Mr. 
Gould not putting in an appearance ; and 
whether he can inform the House why 
Mr. Gould was absent ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Mr. Gould made a 
mistake in the day, and consequent!y did 
not appear as prosecutor in December : 
but he subsequently prosecuted the firm 
for a similar offence on the 16th February, 
and obtained a conviction. 


STATIONERY OFFICE AND BOOK 
BINDERS, 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a letter in the Daily Chronicle of 6th 
March, signed by Frederick Rogers, 
President of the Vellum Binders Trade 
Society, in which it is stated that 
account book binding executed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office is performed 
at “very nearly starvation wages ;” 
whether there is any foundation for such 
statement ; and whether, in regard to 
such work, steps are taken to ensure that 
the Resolution of the House respecting 
the payment of Trade Union rate of wages 
is adhered to? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: I have seen the 
letter referred to, but I have no reason 
to believe that the contractors for book 
binding are not complying with the 
terms of the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of February 13th, 1891. The 
Stationery Office have already taken 
steps for insuring compliance with that 
Resolution by the issue of a Cireular to 
contractors. 


THE 


SENIOR TELEGRAPHISTS AT THE 
CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 

Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will explain 
why the decision of his Department, with 
regard to the Petition received on 12th 
April last from the Senior Telegraphists 
employed at the Central Telegraph Office 
setting forth certain alleged grievances, 
has not yet been made known ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
Petition referred to repeated a number of 
points on which decisions had been 
previously conveyed to the petitioners, 
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and I fear that with the exception of an 
addition to the number of the class of 
Assistant Superintendents, which, I am 
glad to say, has now been sanctioned by 
the Treasury, I am not in a position to 
accede to the prayer of the Petition. The 
answer has heen delayed pending the 
decision of the Treasury on the point 
mentioned. 


THE IRISH CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
BOARD AND RELIEF WORKS. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublia 
Co., S$.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
a statement in The Freeman's Journal of 
3rd March, 1893, and other newspapers, 
to the effect that the Congested Districts 
Board are about to expend £9,520 on 
relief works in County Donegal ; whether, 
as a matter of Law, expenditure upon 
relief works, in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, is within the powers of the 
Board ; and whether he is aware that 
the works projected in County Donegal 
have reference only to permanent im- 
provement of certain congested areas, 
although their execution may in some 
cases be timed so as to avert exceptional 
distress ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I would ask the 
hon. Member to postpone this question 
until Friday next, when I hope to be 
able to reply to it and another on the 
same subject, which was addressed to me 
last night. 


THE SHIPWASH LIGHT. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he will give 
instructions to have the Shipwash 
Light connected by wire with the Ald- 
borough Lifeboat Station ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The connection 
of the Shipwash Light Vessel and the 
Aldborough Coast Guard Station is one of 
the recommendations made in the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission. This 
Report is still under the consideration 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General, 


REDUCTION OF STAFF IN THE 

ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON § (Peter- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
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State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to the statement that the staff 
at the Enfield Small Arms Factory is being 
still further reduced ; and, if so, whether 
the work is being given to private fac- 
tories as last year ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
TO THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): As stated on Thursday last, 
it is feared that further reduction in the 
amount of labour at Enfield and else- 
where will have to take place. As re- 
gards rifles, no fresh orders have been 
given to the trade since 1890 ; but for 
swords and sword-bayonets the usual 
allocation of orders between Enfield and 
private factories has been made, 





THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary now servimg in Ireland in addi- 
tion to the free quota triennially distri- 
buted, distinguishing between the reserve 
force, the revenue force, Constabulary 
in excess of the normal establishment (a) 
in counties at the requisition of Magis- 
trates, (b) in counties proclaimed as dis- 
turbed by the Lord Lieutenant, (¢) in 
cities under special legislation; and 
whether, in view of the admitted inability 
of the Government to augment during 
this year the free quota in Clare, he will 
consider the expediency of providing 
additional forces from the reserve or by 
other methods, rather than by recruiting, 
which must entail the creation of fresh 
vested interests ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The present 
authorised strength of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary is as follows :—Free quota, 
10,006; reserve force, 400; revenue 
force, 400 ; extra foree—(a) In counties, 
at the requisition of Magistrates, 181 ; 
(b) under proclamation, 525; (e) in 
cities, under special Acts, 348; total 
foree, 11,860. Arrangements have been 
made for sending at once 50 men of the 
reserve force to Clare. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
May I ask whether the Government will 
re-consider their intention in regard to re- 
inforeing the police in Clare, having 
in view the fact that that county is ina 
better state now than it was last year 
when the late Government withdrew the 
police force ? 

Mr. A. C. Morton 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY : In some respects, 
no doubt, the county is in a better state, 
but in some respects it is not. I do not 
think we are likely to re-consider a deci- 
sion arrived at only 48 hours ago. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that at the proper time on the 
Estimates I will call attention to this 
matter. 


CONSTABULARY IN COUNTY CLARE, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
was the actual strength of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary establishment in the County 
Clare on the Ist March, Ist April, 
and 22nd August, 1892, respectively ? 
The hon. Gentleman had also given 
notice of the following question :—To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Grand Jury of the County Clare, in their 
resolution of 3rd March, 1892, recom- 
mended the reduction of the county 
establishment as stated by the Chief 
Secretary, or only the reduction of the 
extra force and the increase of the 
“Free” force ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: In regard to 


these questions inquiry is being made. 


THE COLLOONEY AND CLAREMORRIS 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether all provisional con- 
tracts for the construction of the 
Collooney and Claremorris line of rail- 
way are now closed ; and, if so, for what 
period has all work on the proposed 
line been stopped; has any contract 
been entered into for the completion of 
the line; and, if so, with whom, and 
when will the work of construction be 
resumed ; is he aware that in their last 
Report the Commissioners of Public 
Works (Ireland) give as the probable 
date of the completion of this line the 
end of 1893, and under existing circum- 
stances will the line be completed at 
that date; is he also aware that the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany are at present promoting in the 
House of Lords an Act to empower 
them, amongst other things, to abandon 
and relinquish the construction of the 
Collooney and Claremorris line ; and 
does he propose to take any steps ; and, 
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Rights of Fishing 


if so, what steps, to secure the speedy 
completion of this line ? 


*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: This question 
only appeared on the Notice Paper this 
morning, and J, therefore, have to ask 
the hon. Member to postpone it for a day 
or two. 


THE SANDGATE DISASTER. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to the 
catastrophe which has befallen the town 
of Sandgate by a_ serious landslip, 
resulting in the destruction of some 200 
houses, and whether he is aware that 
this disaster has been attributed by a 
public meeting of the inhabitants to the 
use of dynamite in connection with the 
blowing-up of the wrecks of the Calypso 
and the Benvenue; whether he is also 
aware that in September last, prior to 
the destruction of the latter vessel, a 
public meeting was held at which, in 
view of the damage done to property by 
the explosives employed in the destrue- 
tion of the Calypso, the authorities were 
urged to abandon their determination to 
blow up the Benvenue, and whether a 
resolution protesting against the pro- 
posed explosions was passed by this 
meeting and forwarded to every mem- 
ber of the Trinity Board ; and whether, 
under these circumstances, Her Majesty's 
Government are prepared to give com- 
pensation for the damage which has 
been done ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has been called to the sad calamity which 
has befallen thejtown of Sandgate, and 
to the public meeting which has been 
subsequently held there on the subject. 
In June last, 1 understand, the Sandgate 
Local Board called the attention of the 
Board of Trade to the rumoured inten- 
tion of dispersing the wreck of the Ben- 
venue by explosives, but the Board of 
Trade had no power to interfere with 
the statutory discretion vested in the 
Trinity House by the Removal of 
Wrecks Act. There is no evidence 
that the recent subsidence has been 
caused by the dispersion of the wreck ; 
indeed, I have seen it attributed to a 
more probable cause. But in no case 
can Her Majesty's Government be held 
to be liable to pay compensation. 


{7 Marcu 1893} 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Do I understand that the 
Trinity Board is an irresponsible body, 
not subject to the control of Parliament ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Trinity 
Board is subject to the control of Par- 
liament. They act under statutory 
powers in the removal of wrecks. It 
is not believed that what the Trinity 
Board did in this case had anything to 
do with the recent unfortunate occurrence, 


THE KINSALE HARBOUR PIER DEBT, 

Mr. MORROGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if the Treasury 
has yet arrived at a decision with respect 
to the statement forwarded, November 
last, by the Kinsale Harbour Commis- 
sioners, referring to the harbour pier 
debt ; and, if so, when will he submit 
such decision to the Kinsale Harbour 
Board ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Treasury 
have carefully considered this question, 
and have come to the conclusion that if 
any arrears of principal and interest now 
outstanding are discharged, and if the 
current instalments of interest and 
principal are paid in full, and punctually, 
this year, they will ask Parliament to 
vote in the Estimates for 1594-5 a sum 
of £1,000 as a grant in reduction of the 
loan. 

RIGHTS OF FISHING IN SCOTCH 

WATERS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY :'I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether, inas- 
much as prescriptive possession of salmon 
fishings and foreshores may make good 
certain rights under the Law of Scotland, 
similar rights can be acquired by the 
public, in regard to trout fishing in publie 
rivers; Whether he is aware that up- 
wards of a century ago the River Spey 
was held, by judicial decision of the 
Supreme Court of Scotland, affirmed by 
the House of Lords, to be a public river, 
and that the public have exercised the 
right of fishing therein for trout and 
other fish, not of the salmon kind, from 
time immemorial ; whether his attention 
has been called to a judgment, pronounced 
on the 16th February by Lord Kyllachy, 
interdicting such fishing on the ground 
that the Spey is not a public river, 
whereby the public are deprived of a 
valuable right long held by prescription ; 
whether he is aware that great difficulty 
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is likely to arise in appealing this question 
to the highest Courts in consequence of 
want of funds ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can take any steps to prevent the 
destruction of such public rights, or will 
support a measure framed with that 
object ? 

Sir W. PEARCE(Plymouth) : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question, I would ask whether the 
action was not brought by a_ public 
servant ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr, Clackmannan, &c.): The 
hon. Member who has just sat down will, 
perhaps, give me notice of his question. 
I am not aware of any authority for 
holding that a public right of trout 
fishing can be acquired by prescriptive 
possession ina Scotch river where it is 
not tidal, the public having no title to 
which the possession can be referred. It 
was decided, more than a century ago, 
that the upper heritors on the Spey had 
aright of floating rafts of timber down 
that river: but it has not, in so far as I 
know, been determined by decision that 
the Spey, above the point to which the 
tide ascends, is public for the purpose of 
any question relative to fishing. I have 
no information as to whether the public 
have fished in the Spey for trout or other 
fish not of the salmon kind from time 


immemorial. I have seen the judgment 
of Lord | Kyllachy, pronounced on 


February (6th, interdicting such fishing ; 
but, as it may be, and I am told probably 
will be, taken to review, it would be 
premature to consider whether the matter 
to which it relates should be dealt with 
by legislation. 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Welsh Church Billi, now before the 
House, includes in its operation portions 
of several English dioceses, but excludes 
portions of several Welsh dioceses ; and, 
if so, whether he will state the names 
of those dioceses and the number of the 
parishes respectively included and ex- 
cluded, with their aggregate population 
and the aggregate value of their livings ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The geographical 
limits of the Bill include one benefice in 
the diocese of Chester, one in the diocese 


Mr. Seymour Keay 
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of Lichfield, and 10 in the diocese of 
Hereford, which are situate wholly in 
Wales. There are two benefices in the 
diocese of Chester and 10 in the diocese 
of Hereford which are situate partly in 
England and partly in Wales. The only 
Welsh diocese, any part of which lies 
outside the geographical limits of the 
Bill, is that of St. Asaph, in which there 
are 14 benefices situate wholly in Eng- 
land and three benefices situate partly in 
England and partly in Wales. The 
detailed information asked for in the last 
part of the question cannot be con- 
veniently given in an answer, but will be 
laid on the Table if the hon. Member will 
move for a Return. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): ‘Does the right hon. Gentleman 
intend to introduce into his Bill an 
Amendment dealing with the parishes 
which are partly in England and partly 
in Wales ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I should like the 
noble Lord te give notice of the Ques- 
tion. 


SCOTCH COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether his attention has 
been called to the inconvenience, at the 
recent County Council Elections in Seot- 
land, arising out of the lateness of the 
date fixed by the Local Government Act 
for these elections, and the consequent 
inclemency of the weather ; whether he 
is aware that, in some outlying districts 
in the Highlands, owing to the state of 
the weather, these elections were carried 
out under cireumstances of great diffi- 
culty and disadvantage to both officials 
and electors, while in one or two localities 
irregularities occurred from the same 
cause ; whether there are any insuperable 
difficulties in the way of holding the 
County Council elections in Scotland 
on the first Tuesday of November, as in 
the case of the municipal elections, or 
even in October, instead of on the first 
Tuesday of December as at present ; and 
whether, in proposing any amendment of 
“ The Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1889,” the Government will keep in view 
the desiravility of fixing the date of the 
County Council elections in Scotland at 
a more suitable season than mid-winter 
as at present ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: The diffi- 


culties attending the last elections for 
County Councils in the North of Seot- 
land were brought to my notice at the 
time, and the alteration of their date in 
future is among the amendments to the 
Local Government of Seotland <Aet, 
which are now under consideration. 


CONVICTS (EARLY RELEASE) IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland give the following 
Return (No. 9) as an Unopposed Re- 
turn :— 

“Return of all Convicts who were granted an 
Early Release on licence or by absolute dis- 
charge. or whose sentences were reduced in 
Ireland, from the 21st day of August, 1892, to 
the 29th day of February, 1893; showing the 
dates of conviction, the sentence awarded, the 
crimes for which they were convicted, and the 
amount of the remission of sentence.” 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes: the Return 
shall be given if the hon. Member will 
add to it similar statistics relating to the 
administration of the late Government. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I do not 
see the Secretary for War in his place, 
but perhaps the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury or the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could tell me whether the Supplementary 
Army Estimates will be taken first on 
Thursday, or the ordinary Estimates ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsoripanks, Berwick- 
shire) : The Supplementary Estimates. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : On what day is it proposed to take 
Vote | of the Army Estimates ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: On the 
same day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Unless Vote 
1 is put down as the first Order of the 
Day it will be impossible to discuss ques- 
tions on the Question “ That the Speaker 
do leave the Chair.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
SurrpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

76,700 men and boys for the Navy. 


Tut SECRETARY to tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvrrie- 
WortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): Mr. 
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Mellor,—Before the Committee proceed 
to consider in detail the Estimates which 
it is my duty to bring before the House, I 
propose briefly to put before the Committee 
a few salient points. I have no desire to 
trouble the Committee with a long speech, 
but would rather confine the few ob- 
servations I wish to make to a 
business-like statement. I would refer 
the Committee, if they desire a fuller 
statement on these points, or if they de- 
sire informations on other points which 
I may not think it necessary to dwell 
upon, to the statement circulated to 
Members of the House in the name of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. I 
can also refer them to the Estimates 
themselves and to the programme 
which they contain for matters of detail 
to which I do not refer. As this is the 
first time that I have the honour to 
represent the Admiralty in the House 
of Commons, I think I may confidently 
appeal to the kindness of hon. Members 
and the readiness of the House to make 
reasonable allowances for one who has 
only been in Office six months, and who 
necessarily has to deal with a vast 
amount of detail that has been alto- 
gether new to him. I think I may 
at the outset take credit on behalf of the 
Board of Admiralty on one point— 
namely, that the Estimates have been in 
the hands of Members of the House at 
an earlier date than for many years past. 
When I first went to the Admiralty one 
of my earnest wishes was that the Esti- 
mates might be prepared in better time 
than they have been for years past, and I 
desire to thank not only in this, but in a 
great many other respects, the permanent 
officials at the Admiralty for the loyal, 
hearty, and able assistance they have 
rendered in preparing them. Now, I 
would first of all, with the permission of 
the Committee, deal with the question of 
numbers, which is the point immediately 
before the Committee in this Vote. 
There has been a continuous increase 
from year to year in the numbers pro- 
posed to this House. That increase 
affects the year in which it is proposed 
ouly partially, but it affects also the subse- 
quent year. I will not trouble the 
House with many figures on the subject, 
but it is proposed that 76,700 men and 
boys should be voted for 1893-94 ; that 
is 2,600 in excess of the numbers voted 
last year, and 7,900 in excess of those voted 
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three years ago. I will mention what 
is the consequent annual increase of 
charge on Votes 1 and 2. The in- 
crease in those Votes in 1891 was 
£134,000, in 1892 nearly £186,000, and 
in the Estimates [ am now proposing 
it will be nearly £146,000. It would be 
more but for a fact which has fortunately 
come to my rescue—namely, the fall in 
prices that has taken place during the 
past year. But for the fall in prices 
the increase on the Victualling and 
Clothing Vote would have been very 
much greater. In connection with the 
subject of the increase of numbers, I think 
I ought at once to refer to what was 
begun under the late Government and 
what is being now completed—namely, 
a thorough inquiry into the important 
question of the manning of the Fleet. 
The need for an increased number of men 
is obviously consequent on the increased 
number of ships under the Northbrook 
and Naval Defence Act programmes. In 
the summer of 1891 the difficulty of 
manning the ships as they were got ready 
for commission became acute. Con- 
sequently, the Admiralty appointed a 
very strong Manning Committee to con- 
sider the subject of manning the ships. 
It consisted of the First, Second, and 
Junior Naval Lords of the Admiralty, 
and two secretaries, of whose labours 
and the services they rendered I 
ought to speak in the highest terms. 
The objects of the Committee were 
manifold. They considered the needs of 
the 1894 Fleet, when the ships con- 
structed under the Naval Defence Act 
were completed ; and, first, what ships 
would constitute the War Fleet, and, 
secondly, whether the complements for 
the new ships needed revision, Action 
was at once taken. The complements 
were revised and brought up to date. 
The whole question of the manning 
of the ships had never before been 
considered. The complements of old 
sailing ships—and in this the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Admiral 
Field) will bear me out—had_ been 
patched, and altered, and revised accord- 
ing to the needs or to the altered cireum- 
stances which had arisen with the intro- 
duction of steam, and other changes in 
the Fleet. But no regular inquiry had 
taken place as to what should be the 
complement of each individual ship. But 
after the inquiry which has taken place 
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and the Report to the Board of Admi- 
ralty, every new complement of every 
ship in commission will be based on the 
Report of that Committee. I think the 
noble Lord opposite will be interested to 
know—if he does not know already— 
that this has been done within the 
last few days in the case of the new 
ship, the Royal Arthur, which was com- 
missioned on March 2, and also in the 
ease of the Victoria, which was re- 
commissioned and received a new crew 
on the same date. The complement 
of a ship will now be what an efficient 
Committee of great authority has judged 
to be necessary. The number of men 
needed for the Fleet of 1894 has been 
accurately ascertained. In order to carry 
out the arrangements it was necessary 
to increase the number of boys, at all 
events, for a time, and for the two years 
1892-93 and 1893-94 the entry of boys 
has been raised up to 3,700 a year. Itis 
calculated that the effect of that will be 
to more than cover the annual waste of 
the Fleet, and add considerably to the 
numbers in relation to the largely-in- 
creased number of ships. I have so far 
dealt mainly with the question of the War 
Fleet, but the needs of the Peace Fleet 
have also to be considered, and these 
have altered very remarkably. I do not 
know whether I need explain to the 
Committee the great change that has 
been introduced by the system of a Fleet 
Reserve. The large increase of ships in 
reserve rendered necessary the introdue- 
tion of a new scheme for care and main- 
tenance, and the ships are now put under 
the care of the Commander-in-Chief at 
each of the Home Ports as soon as com- 
pleted. They are only put into the 
Reserve when they are quite complete, 
and skeleton crews are placed on board 
for their care and maintenance. One 
most important point in connection with 
these ships is that there should be a 
sufficient complement of men to keep the 
engines and the delicate machinery in 
perfect order, And the hon. Member 
for Lewisham (Mr. Penn) will be glad 
to hear that a proportionate addition 
of engine-room and artificer ratings is 
contemplated for such service. I may 
say, in passing, referring to the question 
which the hon. Member for Lewisham 
asked last night in respect to the Fleet at 
sea, that the number of engine-room 
artificers was very thoroughly considered, 
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and referred by the Manning Committee to 
an Engineer Committee, which was com- 
posed of some of the most experienced 
men. The result was a very elaborate 
Report, which stated the number of 
engine-room ratings necessary for each 
ship in the Navy. They went into the 
matter carefully, and one result of their 
Report is, no doubt, that the number of 
engine-room artificers told off to each 
particular ship may be somewhat re- 
duced, but the number of chief stokers 
will be increased. I will not explain 
why it is felt necessary to increase the 


number of stokers in order to make 
provision for the care of the engines 
of the ships when at sea, That 


isa subject of detail on which, if the 
hon. Member for Lewisham desires 
further information, I shall be happy to 
give it. There is another part of the 
Report which I ought to refer to, and that 
is the increas: of 500 in the number of 
Marines. The inerease in the number 
of ships obviously necessitated an in- 
crease in the number of Marines. This 
increase, the Manning Committee ad- 
vised the Admiralty, should on for 
two years more, until we have a total of 
16,000 Marines, which is the number 
the Manning Committee consider will 
be necessary for the Fleet in 1894. 
Now, I think I have, perhaps, said 
enough on the subject of numbers. 
Returning to the question of money, I 
sh uld like to explain the actual amount 
which we are about to expend during the 
ensuing year. In spite of the increase 
to which I have just alluded in respect 
of numbers, and the consequent effect 
upon the Votes for Men and Clothing and 
other items, we are now able to propose 
practically the same amount of money 
as was estimated for last year by the 
noble Lord opposite. Although the sum 
is £25,000 more than the Estimates of 
1891-2, it is nearly £38,000 less than 
the expenditure of that year, because 
the expenditure of 1891-2 considerably 
exceeded the Estimate. But this result 
—of Estimates practically equal to 
those of a year ago—has been brought 
about not by cutting down new con- 
struction, but by a careful examina- 
tion of each V ote, and the inclusion only 
of what is necesss ury, in the opinion of the 
Admiralty, for the efficienc ty of the Navy. 
I will at once come to what I think the 
noble Lord opposite and other Members 
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of the House will be most anxious that I 
should dwell on—namely, the question of 
shipbuilding. I do not propose to enter 
upon details, because they will be dealt 
with on the Shipbuilding Vote. I 
recognise that it is usual to have a 
general discussion on Vote “ A,” there- 
fore I will deal generally with the ques- 
tion of shipbuilding. The question has 
been asked, What is the amount which 
should annually be spent on shipbuilding ? 
Though I do not propose to advance any 
reply of my own to that question, I will 
quote the figures estimated by my pre- 
decessor. We have followed the example 
of our predecessors in printing an estimate 
of the depreciation of our ships. Last 
year the waste of depreciation of the 
Nav y was put down at £2,060,000, but, 
taking into consideration the increase of 
the Fleet, that figure has now risen to 
£2,150,000, Last year the late First Lord 
estimated in his Statement that an ex- 
penditure of a “ constant annual amount” 
of £2,350,000 was necessary to keep the 
Navy up to the proper level. The amount 
the present Board propose to spend on 
shipbuilding is just under £3,000,000, 
Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 


kirk): Does that include the arma- 
ments ? 
Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


No, it does not. It includes the ex- 
penditure for the year on contract ships 
under the Naval Defence Act. For the 
contract ships the expenditure is 
£538,000, for the dockyard ships under 
the Naval Defence Act it is £1,381,572, 
and for the further programme, 
£1,062,159—making a total, to give the 
exact figures, of £2,982,086. These 
figures cut the ground from under the 
feet of those who either anticipated 

prompt check to shipbuilding, or thought 
that in proposing the same Estimates we 
should have to cut that part of them 
down heavily. Adding the armaments, 
the expenditure this year will be over 
£4,000,000. You must remember that 
there is a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund of £1,428,571, which extends over 
seven years under the Naval Defence Act 
for contract ships, and, therefore, the 
charge on the taxes during the present 
year for shipbuilding and armaments is 
upwards of £4,400,000. I do not think 
I need dwell any longer on these figures. 
I will at once come to a point to which 
the old Board of Admiralty and the 
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present Board of Admiralty equally 
attach great importance—namely, that 
when a ship is in hand—taking into con- 
sideration certain difficulties, and making 
a reservation with regard to them—it is 
desirable to complete her as rapidly as 
possible. We have had experience of the 
saving of money effected by the rapid 
completion of ships in two remarkable 
cases—that of the Royal Sovereign, iu 
which the cost came under the estimate 
by over £32,000, and that of the 
Hood, where the saving is estimated at 
between £25,000 and £20,000. There 
are two great advantages besides 
economy in this rapid completion of cer- 
tain ships. One of them is that we 
have ships immediately available in case 
of war. The Royal Sovereign and the 
Hood were available for war purposes 
at a much earlier date than would 
otherwise have been the case. There is 
another advantage of which we are now 
reaping the benefit—namely, that if you 
complete a ship, commission her, and send 
her to sea, you obtain valuable experience 
to guide you in designing future ships. 
There is another point to which the 
Admiralty attach great importance, and 
which is explained in the Statement 
issued by Lord Spencer—I refer to the 
re-construction of some of the older 
ships. The Admiralty are very much 
alive to the importance of what is called 
the second line of defence. For a 
second line some of the older ships 
are of great value if a certain amount 
of money is spent upon their re- 
construction, That point has not been 
left out of sight either by the present or 
the late Board of Admiralty. I pass on 
now to some points connected with con- 
struction, which are of considerable 
moment. One is the construction of a 
number of smaller ships remarkable for 
their great speed, and commonly called 
torpedo-boat destroyers. The Board have 
been enabled by the arrangements they 
have made in the course of the last 
few months to build six of these ships in 
three different private yards. As soon 
as these are completed, and we have the 
experience which will be gained from 
their trials, it is proposed to construct 14 
more, making 20 in all. These will be 
built by contract. I pass on to what is 
perhaps the most important feature of 
the contract work proposed by the present 
Board of Admiralty. It will be seen 
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from the Estimates that it is proposed to 
build two great new cruisers. In the 
present Estimates only £57,500 are 
taken for each. The ships are to be 
called the Powerful and the Terrible, and 
their total cost will probably be over 
£700,000 each. They will be superior in 
speed, in coal capacity, in defence, and 
in armament to any cruisers that have 
been built or are building in any part of 
the world. Their construction has been 
forced upon the Admiralty by what is 
going on abroad. I do not think it is 
desirable that I should enter fully into 
this matter, but I may say the Admi- 
ralty have come to the conclusion that 
there is no part of our Programme of 
greater importance, or, indeed, more 
absolutely necessary for the defence of 
our great commerce than the construc- 
tion of cruisers which will be superior 
to any existing in any part of the world. 
I may point out to the Committee that 
the possession by even a weak Power of 
cruisers more formidable than any 
possessed by ourselves might constitute 
a serious danger to British commerce. 
We may learn from the experience not of a 
weak Power but of a great Power—the 
United States in the case of the 
Alabama—what havoc a single cruiser 
can make in the commerce of a nation. 
It is thought by our advisers that there 
is nothing more important than that 
we should have cruisers surpassing in 
speed, coal-capacity, defence and arma- 
ment, any cruiser that exists or is now 
building. So much for the contract 
work, 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : What are to be the dimensions 
of the new cruisers ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I ain not prepared to give the dimensions. 
The designs are not yet completed, and, 
even if they were, I should ask the 
noble Lord not to press me too much on 
the point, because I do not think it is 
desirable that these details should be 
given too soon. I have said generally 
that it is contemplated that the cruisers 
shall be superior to any which either are 
in existence or are building. Leaving 
contract ships and coming to the dock- 
yard work, it is proposed to build two 
battleships, which it was necessary to 
postpone last year, partly because of the 
hastening of the completion of the Hood 
and the Empress of India, and partly 
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because of the necessity of getting on 
with the six torpedo-boat destroyers. 
These two battle-ships, three second- 
class cruisers, and two sloops, which are 
ealled in the Estimates “ station gun- 
boats,” and are meant for foreign stations, 
constitute our dockyard programme. 
The two battle-ships are to be on similar 
lines to the Royal Sovereign. We are, 
however, profiting by the experience 


we have gained in the design of 
the Renown, and are increasing 


the auxiliary or secondary armament, 
substituting 12-inch for 13°5-inch guns, 
giving casemate protection to part of 
the secondary armament, and providing 
much stronger defence. These great battle- 
ships are thought necessary to enable us to 
keep up with the ships which are building 
in other countries. It is considered that 
the new ships will constitute sufficient 
provision for the coming year in view of 
the completion of five or six Naval De- 
fence Act battle-ships during the year. 

Lorv G. HAMILTON: What are 
to be the dimensions ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am not quite sure that it would be 
wise to give the dimensions because the 
designs are not yet quite complete, and I 
do not think it well that details should 
he given too early. The two ships will 
be larger than, and will cost rather 
more than the Royal Sovereign. The 
second-class cruisers will be called the 
Talbot, the Eclipse, and the Minerva. 
They will follow pretty closely while 
improving upon the Astrea cruisers 
of the late Government, and they are also 
designed to meet vessels which are being 
built abroad. I now come to the sloops, 
which are to be called the Torch and the 
Alert. They will have single serews and 
sails and are intended for foreign stations. 
Anargument is sometimes used that we are 
going back a hundred years in resorting 
tosail power. In reply to that, I would 
mention that there is an immense advan- 
tage on certain of our stations, and particu- 
larly the Australian and Pacific stations, 
in having sail power for the purpose of 
saving coal, I will give an illustration. 
The Daphne was lately ordered to pro- 
ceed from Esquimault to Hong Kong. 
After she had passed Honolulu the nearest 
couling station in the direction of Hong 
Kong was Yokohama, which was 3,600 
miles distant. The vessel carries coal 
which is supposed to take her 3,400 
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miles, but a margin has to be added for 
contingencies, and probably a distance of 
400 or 500 miles is the least that should 
be thus added. Under these circumstances 
she had to proceed by way of Fiji and the 
Torres Strait, a distance of 2,700 miles 
greater, although it was the hurricane 
season in the Pacifie Islands,and she was 
likely to encounter dirty weather. The 
distance between Esquimault and Hong 
Kong for a steamer with sail power is 
7,560 miles, and for a full-power steamer, 
via Yokohama, 7,840 miles, whilst the 
distance which the Daphne had to tra- 
verse was 10,540 miles. The Board of 
Admiralty recognised the importance of 
bearing these points in mind, and we 
think it well under the circumstances to 
have these two sloops constructed with 
masts and full sail power. As to 
the policy of the present Board of Admi- 
ralty I may say generally that it is like 
that of former Boards of Admiralty, 
to keep the Navy in such a condition that 
it will be able to give a good account of 
the fleets of moré than one foreign nation, 
and to maintain the command of the seas 
for the protection of our commerce. The 
Board are satisfied that for the year 
1893—4 the commencement of two battle- 
ships and two great cruisers is the proper 
way of fully discharging that duty, and 
that two cruisers are a more urgent need 
than the addition of more than two to 
our exceptional strength in battleships. 
There is another advantage to be gained 
by building these two cruisers rather 
than four battle-ships—namely, that 
the cost will fit in far more conveniently 
with the expenditure of the year 
1894-5. That is a point which the Board 
of Admiralty cannot overlook, although I 
merely mention it as one of secondary 
importance. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Hamilton) asked a question 
yesterday as to the cost of our new ships. 
Although I do not wish to be absolutely 
bound by the figure, I may say that 
approximately his estimate of £5,000,000 
as the total cost of the new ships 
proposed, including the torpedo boat 
destroyers, is about right. Perhaps 
I ought to say a word on the pro- 


gramme generally. I do not desire 
at this moment to re-open the old 


coutroversy as to the Naval Defence 
Act. I think it is quite sufficient to 
guard myself and those with whom I 
have the honour to act by saying 
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that we on this side of the House are 
not enamoured of the policy of Acts 
of Parliament for these purposes. I will 
not enter into the objections, constitu- 
tional and administrative, which we 
entertain with regard to that system. 
We lay stress on the difference between 
a Naval Defence Act and a Naval 
Defence programme. I will admit 
at once that a programme is, desirable. 
We are only proposing a programme for 
one year. But I will not conceal from 
the House that we have examined the 
effects of our programme on the year 
1894-5. This is a new Government, how- 
ever, and we prefer to restrict our public 
announcements, to a programme for one 
year, and in the long run that will be found 
the best course. This, however, I will 
say: that we fully recognize the value 
of continuity of policy in naval adminis- 
tration, and confidently claim that we 
have done nothing inconsistent with a 
broad and wise interpretation of that term, 
continuity. In that sense and in that spirit 
Icommend these proposals to the kind 
consideration of the House. 





Supply— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That 76,700 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1894, includ- 
ing 15,005 Royal Marines.” 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said: The right hon, 
Gentleman has given us a very fair 
statement as far as it goes, and when he 
asks for the consideration of the House, 
we, of course, sre entitled to hear what 
he has to lay before us, and when, further, 
he tells us that his Government are 
acting in the direction of giving effect to 
the policy of the late Government, he 
may be confident that he will have the 
utmost consideration and support from 
this side of the House. But, Sir, uot- 
withstanding the right hon. Gentleman’s 
clear and lucid speech and the Memo- 
randum of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the information placed before the Com- 
mittee is not to be compared with that 
which in previous years has been pre- 
sented. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made it clear that the Government pro- 
pose a large increase in men and a 
reduction of expenditure. The increased 


cost of the extra men will amount to 

£145,000, and so it is we have the fact 

that the Admiralty are trying to carry 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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on an increased amount of work on an 
expenditure reduced by £145,000. When 
I was at the Admiralty I made a forecast 
of what the Estimates this year would 
be, and I calculated that, making every 
possible reduction, it would not be 
possible to provide the necessary services 
except by an increased expenditure of 
from £150,000 to £200,000 over the 
Estimates of last year. Therefore the 
present Estimates are, I hold, £200,000 
short of what they ought to be. But it 
it impossible to eliminate from our con- 
sideration the discussion in regard to 
Navy matters which took place last 
night. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to give great consideration to the 
appeals made by the Representatives of 
the Dockyard towns. But I would point 
out to him that what these gentlemen 
wanted was not consideration, but cash, 
and cash and consideration are not con- 
vertible terms, and anybody who pretends 
that he would favourably consider any 
proposal unless he had cash would not 
be very popular in the Dockyards. The 
late Government thought they did 
more for the Dockyards than any former 
Government ; but the requests made by 
the Representatives amounted to an 
increase of £300,000 a year, and I say 
unhesitatingly that if the late Govern- 
ment had chosen to increase the Votes 
by that amount every Dockyard Member 
in the House of Commons now would be 
a Unionist. The right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues are in this position. 
These gentlemen who represent the 
Dockyards have made _ promises to 
their constituents, and right hon. Gentle- 
men must do something to satisfy them, 
otherwise they may lose their support, 
and the hon, Gentlemen may lose their 
seats. But how is this extra sum to be 
provided ? The right hon. Gentleman only 
explained to us Votes which have not 
been cut down. The Ordnance Vote has 
been cut down by £83,000, and the 
Works Vote has been cut down by 
£68,000. I say unhesitatingly, from my 
knowledge of the requirements of these 
branches, that both of them ought to 
have been higher than they were last 
year, and it is only by delaying the com- 
mencement of necessary and urgent werk, 
or by transferring a sum which ought to 
be in the Estimates from the Consolidated 
Fund, that the reduction can be made. In 
considering the Navy Estimates, it is 
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always to be remembered that there are 
only three Votes which are compressible 
or expansible. We compressed two of 
these to the lowest possible point, 
and they will, I feel sure, have to be 
increased next year. With regard to 
Vote 8, which provides for men and 
material at the Dockyards, I would point 
out that we were last year completing 
our great naval programme, and as a ship 
approaches completion the nature of the 
expenditure changes. Well, now, the 
great bulk of the expenditure at the 
competion of a ship is on labour, while 
the great bulk at the commencement is, 
as the House will understand, on material. 
The Admiralty are now under the neces- 
sity of commencing a large new pro- 
gramme, and the main item of expendi- 
ture will be the provision of material. 
Therefore, that part of Vote 8 relating to 
material cannot be cut down, and the 
only other part is that for labour. The 
result of cutting down the Estimates by 
£200,000 and of making promises to the 
Dockyard Representatives is that, al- 
though we may improve the position of 
the dockyard men, we will have during 
the next few years very largely to reduce 
their number. I have no comment to 
make on that part of the Vote with regard 
to the increase in the number of men, 
but Lord Spencer in his Memorandum 
makes the following observation :— 


Supply— 


“So long as the requirements of the nation 

for vessels of war continue as they are, it will be 
impossible to reduce the number of officers and 
men serving in the Fleet, and I am not prepared 
to suggest any change in this direction at the 
present time.” 
Now that is a statement misleading both 
as regards the basis on which the in- 
crease is founded and as regards its con- 
clusion. No First Lord of the Admiralty 
can hold out any hope either for the 
present or for the future of any reduction 
in the uunmber of men voted for the Navy. 
The country has determined that the 
Navy is to be equal in force to the com- 
bined fleets of any two nations, and the 
inference that at some future time a re- 
duction in the number of men is to be 
made is altogether erroneous. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No inference like that suggested can be 
drawn from the words. Nothing of the 
kind was in the mind of my noble Friend. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I would 
refer the right hon. Geutleman to the 
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Memorandum itself. It says :-—*I am 
not prepared to suggest any change in 
this direction,” and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has suggested the words “ at 
the present time.” The Secretary to the 
Admiralty will agree that in order to give 
effect tozthe recommendations of Admiral 
Hoskins’s Committee a steady increase 
in the strength will be’ necessary for the 
next two or three vears. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lewisham (Mr. Penn) last evening 
criticised the policy of substituting a 
certain number of chief stokers for chief 
engine-room artificers. The justification 
is that every year, as education pro- 
gresses, there are more men who can 
manage and drive engines, and it is fitting 
that some of the arduous work of the 
more highly paid men should be trans- 
ferred to men of rather inferior position 
who are yet quite competent to discharge 
the duties so given to them. . Last night 
various suggestions were also made as to 
the desirability of meeting the'request of 
the warrant officers to be placed on the 
same footing with respect.to‘commissions 
as that of warrant officers in the Army. 
There are difficulties in the way of grant- 
ing that request. We recognised them 
last year; and were then asked that a 
rank should be given to them which 
would rank them as commissioned officers 
equivalent to that of chief officers in the 
Coastguard. One way to carry out this 
Policy was to increase the number of 
chief warrant officers and to find some 
new denomination for them. If the sub- 
ject were taken in hand and a slight 
increase of pay were granted, the grievance 
could be removed in a manner which 
would be satisfactory to the men them- 
seives and to all concerned. With the 
new construction programme I have little 
fault to find, but my figures do not 
quite agree with those of the right hon. 
Gentleman, for I calculate that the pro- 
vision in this year’s Estimates is rather 
less than that in last year’s. There is 
an impression abroad that because the 
Naval Defence Act has been passed the 
equality of our fleet with the fleets of 
any other two nations has been achieved ; 
but it has not yet been achieved and will 
not be until next year. In that year it 
will be necessary to consider carefully 
the condition of Foreign Navies and their 
ship-building programmes, and it may be 
found necessary to do something more 
than make good the wear and tear of the 
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existing British Fleet. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he did not propose 
to embody his programme in an Act of 
Parliament. That I consider a mistake, 
because the only way by which a Govern- 
ment can give permanent effect to their 
wishes is by Statute. If theadmitted wants 
of the Navy are not provided for in that 
way they may be disregarded at a future 
time and relegated to a second place by a 
Government anxious to meet financial 
exigencies, or they may be overlooked in 
some way. The objection to legislation 
like the Naval Defence Act chiefly came 
from the officials of the Treasury. Such 
legislation it would seem is contrary to 
their instincts and traditions. There is 
no department of State that wants reform 
so much as the Treasury. It is the most 
antiquated and unbusiness-like of all our 
institutions. The moment a common- 
sense proposal is made it is opposed by 
the Treasury, with its obsolete notions of 
financial administration. I venture to 
prophesy that unless the representatives 
of the Admiralty guard themselves by 
putting their proposals in an Act of 
Parliament it will be found impossible to 
give effect to them. The procedure of 
the right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
his programme is distinctly open to 
criticism, and it might be useful if we 
were to put in contrast the policy of the 
present and the late Governments with 
respect to the amount of information laid 
before the House. The Committee are 
asked to sanction the building of four 
very large ships, and no detailed informa- 
tion has been given respecting tiem. I 
have great belief in the genius of the head 
of the constructive department, Mr. 
White, and in the ability of the Naval 
Lords, but it is rather a strong order 
to ask the Committee to assent to 
so very large a programme without 
giving them more information. I 
estimate that the programme — will 
cost £5,000,000. I suppose the two 
cruisers, Which are to cost £700,000, are 
substitutes for two new battle-ships which 
it was proposed to build last year, I 
intended when in office to build three new 
battle ships. I had passed the designs of 
one, and had left the other two over for the 
financial year terminating April next. I 
assume that the two cruisers proposed to 
be built by the Government are in sub- 
stitution for the two battle-ships I pro- 


posed to construct. It is a substitution 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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of two cruisers for two battle-ships. I dare 
say the right hon, Gentleman has good 
reasons for this course; but it must be 
recollected that if we ever get engaged 
in a really serious war, the command of 
the seas will really rest with that Power 
which has the most battle-ships and the 
most fighting power. The judiciousness 
of this substitution of cruisers for battle- 
ships, therefore, depends on the arms and 
armament of the cruisers,and it is difficult 
for us, without information as to the size 
and equipment of these cruisers, to decide 
whether or not this is a proper cougse. I 
suppose they are to be faster and better 
armed than the Russian war vessel which 
is described as the largest and most 
heavily armed now afloat. I suppose 
the clear tonnage will be 13,000 tons. 
Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I am not in a position to give the details 
in respect to the cruisers just now. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman puts 
rather a high test on the confidence of 
the House. When will the right hon. 
Gentleman have full details of these 
vessels ¥ I think we must insist on them. 
Last year I undertook to lay the designs 
of the vessels before Parliament before 
any money was spent on these vessels, I 
think the House has a right to this infor- 
mation. There is a very important 
question at stake which is the distribu- 
tion of the guns on board the vessels. 
These vessels are more heavily armed, and, 
therefore, comes in the most important 
question, how are the guns to be dis- 
tributed. At present we have a disposi- 
tion of the guns on board these vessels 
whieh we believe to be most effective. 
The great thing is to be able to work the 
guns above without interfering with the 
guns below. I attach great importance 
to the fact that the guns may be fired 
independently of each other, because in 
the heat of action it is impossible to have 
concerted action in the firing of the guns, 
and what happens is that one gun goes 
off and then another. I must, therefore, 
urge the right hon. Gentleman, without 
wishing to embarrass or impede the 
Admiralty in any way, to give full details 
of these vessels—the dimensions, armour, 
and armament, es well as the cost— 
before we are asked to assent to what is 
undoubtedly a departure frem the exist- 
ing practice. I ouly want an approximate 


estimate. I do not know whether the 
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Government realise the great change 
which has taken place in Naval policy 
since we were in office. We need to 
work to a standard, and it is impossible 
to work to that standard unless you 
make out in advance the exact sum that 
is to be spent year by year. I cannot 
help thinking that in the course of pro- 
cedure which they have adopted the 
Government next year will find them- 
selves in a difficulty, because of the 
encroachments that have been made on 
money appropriated by Act of Parlia- 
ment to new construction, and which will 
prevent the completion of the new ships 
as soon as has been promised, 
As regards the distribution of work, I 
am not quite satisfied with the distribu- 
tion between the dockyards and the 
private yards. I think it likely to lead 
to great reduction in dockyard labour, 
because while the expenditure for material 
goes up the expenditure for labour goes 
down. The Admiralty will find great 
difficulty in providing material for the 
employment of the necessary dockyard 
hands. The larger the ship the smaller 
the proportion of the expenditure which 
goes to labour, and the smaller the ship 
the larger the proportion of the expendi- 
ture that goes to labour. For instance, 
in the ease of the Royal Sorereign, the 
tonnage of which was upwards of 14,000 
tons, the cost of material was £388,000, 
and the cost of labour £190,000. There- 
fore, for every £1 spent on material there 
was only 10s. spent on labour. On the 
other hand, in the case of the Edgar, of 
7,300 tons, the cost of material was 
£95,000, and the cost of labour £134,000, 
which gave £1 to material for £1 8s. to 
labour. In the ease of the Circe, of 
only 830 tons, an expenditure on material 
of £9,000 afforded occupation for £20,000 
worth of labour, which gave £1 to 
material for £2 1s. to labour. The 
Government now proposed to put the 
whole of the torpedo destroyers, 20 in 
number, out to contract. A better dis- 
tribution would be to retain a certain 
number of these vessels for dockyard 
work. The dockyards would be able to 
build the engines and boilers of these 
vessels, and in this way labour in the 
dockyards would be employed more 
efficiently than can be done under the 
proposed allocation of the work. Then, 
neither the right hon. Gentleman nor 
Earl Spencer has given us any informa- 
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tion as to the class of armour-plate to be 
used in these new vessels. Experiments 
in armour-plate have been rapidly 
developed during the last year, and there 
is now no doubt that certain American 
patents with respect to these plates have 
been very successful. I would like to 
know whether the Admiralty propose to 
protect these uew vessels with that type 
of armour, and, if not, with what type of 
armour? I wish also to point out that 
the boilers in these vessels have given a 
great amount of trouble, and I hope the 
Admiralty will bear in mind that there 
should be a large margin of boiler power 
in vessels destined for high speed. I 
now turn to the Ordnance Vote, and I 
find that the amount of money ordered to 
be spent under the Naval Defence Aet, 
£600,000, has been cut down to £450,000. 
I do not know on what grounds that has 
been done, and it seems to me an infraction 
of the principle of the Naval Defence 
Act. The great object of that Act was 
that ships when built should have not 
only guns, but a reserve of ammunition 
and stores. Taking into consideration 
that there was a small reserve for con- 
tract-built ships, 1, when in Office, after 
full consideration with my advisers, fixed 
the amount of the reserve fordock yard-built 
ships at £2,500,000, as the amount which 
must be appropriated to the armament of 
these vessels. That was a _ reduced 
amount, but the Admiralty have cut it 
down by £150,000. I want to know is 
it proposed to transfer the sum to the 
Consolidated Fund ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
i am assured, by the same authorities 
who advised the noble Lord, that no ship 
that is to be completed will be completed 
without its guns; but, as certain of the 
ships are not to be completed within 
the time contemplated by the Naval 
Defence Act, so, also, their armament 
was not required so soon. I can assure 
the noble Lord that there is no depletion 
contemplated in reserves of armaments. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I knew what 
amounts were necessary six months ago, 
and I cannot tell how the remarkable 
change has been brought about. How- 
ever, I will raise the question on Vote 9, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman may 
be in a position to answer. I think the 
inevitable result will be that next year 
the Armament Vote will go up, and if 
the Vote for material goes up also, 
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it is clear that next year you 
will be in great financial difficulties. 
The same observation applies to the 
Works Vote. I calculated that the 
Works Vote would go up by £20,000 
this year, instead of which it has gonedown 
£68,000. I see that some very pressing 
matters have been postponed. The 
Gibraltar Mole and the Naval Barracks 
at Portsmouth have disappeared from the 
Vote. These were large works that 
were contemplated. My general criticism 
upon the Vote is that, while certain 
works have been completed, an insufficient 
number of new works have been pro- 
ceeded with, which will undoubtedly 
result, in years to come, in a large 
increase of expenditure. But the most 
important reduction in the Estimates is 
that by which the subsidy to the 
merchant cruisers was reduced from 
£60,000 to £22,000. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That is only in consequence of a decision 
to keep one year’s amount in hand. 

Lorv G. HAMILTON: This is a 
very important point, and one in which 
the House takes a great interest. The 
late Government introduced a plan by 
which the steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental and the great Atlantic liners 
were subsidized for the conveyance of 
troops, on the shortest notice, at a fixed 
rate, and whenever the Admiralty chose. 
The great merit of the scheme is that if 
we became involved in any large Naval 
war operations the whole resources of 
these Companies would be at our dis- 
posal, It is difficult to over-estimate the 
value of that plan, and I wish to know 
whether the Government propose to con- 
tinue it. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The policy will be continued in the 
present year. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Do I 
understand that the intention is to change 
the policy ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The subject will be further considered, 
but for the present it is proposed to con- 


tinue the system. 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I know 


what the words “farther considered” 
means. I may take them as a warning, 
and I wish now to utter my protest 
against any interference with the plan. 
The subsisting system has the additional 
advantage of encouraging the employ- 
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ment of British seamen on board of the 
subsidized liners, and it sets an example 
for others to follow in this respect. I 
was astonished to find that one-third of 
the number of petty officers in the 
Mercantile Marine were foreigners. So 
in drawing the contracts with the 
companies a clause was inserted subject- 
ing them to a penalty unless they carried 
a certain number of Naval Reserve men 
on board. I hope nothing will be done 
to interfere with the efficiency and scope 
of that policy, for it is one on which I 
and my friends feel strongly. There is 
only one other matter of importance to 
which I would like to call the attention 
of the Committee. When in office it 
was my duty to make myself acquainted 
with the opinion of foreign experts as to 
the condition of our sea-going fleet, and 
I think I may say that they have a high 
opinion of its efficiency and organisation. 
The improvement during the last six or 
seven years has been very remarkable. 
But there is one point in our defence to 
which I desire to call particular attention, 
and about which these experts are not so 
enthusiastic, and that is, the parts the 
Army and the Navy are to take in it, 
Every country except our own entrusts 
to the Navy and not to the Army the 
defence of great Naval ports and stations. 
In every oue of these countries the Army 
is the first line of defence; but here, 
where the Navy is the first line of 
defence, we reverse the policy. The 
present system of coast defence is wrong, 
and every year the work connected with 
that defence is becoming more marine 
and more aquatic in its character. 
Writing to the United States Govern- 
ment in June, 1888, Lieutenant Colwell 
said— 

* The coast defence of Great Britain is notably 
the most inefficient of any of the great European 
Powers, owing to the divided control, lack of 
co-operation, absence of digested schemes for 
mutual support, and the mixing of Naval and 
Military duties. The defence is unwieldly in its 
administration, unprepared for sudden work, 
and labours under the disadvantage of placing 
Military men outside their legitimate sphere of 
work,” 

To entrust our coast defence to the Army 
is a wrong system, and the longer it is 
in the hands of the Army the more diffi- 
* 
cult it will be to work it. Holding these 
views, I am very anxious that, if the 
House wishes it, nothing should be done 
by either the Admiralty or the War Office 
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to — the gradual transfer of the de- 
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fence of Navai ports and stations from 
the Army to the Navy. If it was 
ever proposed to arm the Army or 


Navy with obsolete weapons there is not 
a man in this House who would not pro- 
test against placing them upon such 
unequal conditions. In my judgment, an 
obsolete system of organisation is as bad 
or even worse than an obsolete system of 
arms. Obsolete arms can easily be re- 
placed, but an obsolete system of organi- 
sation eats into the very roots of the 
country’s 8 resources, and cannot be altered 
at a moment's notice, and in a time of 
emergency and danger. Let the Com- 
mittee for a moment consider under what 
conditions alone the stationary defence 
by the Naval force can be tested. It 
cannot be tested except under circum- 
stances of adversity. It is only so long 
as our Navy is supreme in her command 
of the sea that no serious attack can take 
place ; it is only when it is demoralised 
at sea that the conditions under which it 
would be necessary to work a mixed 
system of this kinl could be tested. 
And I hold very strongly that we ought 
to look at this question from one point of 
view alone—which of the two services is 
best to undertake = work, and if it is 


decided that the Navy, and the Navy 
alone, can adequate ly undertake that 
work, I think that gradually there 


should be transferred to them the men, 
materials, and money necessary to enable 
them to perform the duty which their 
training, service, and experience specially 
qualify them to undertake. I admit it 
might result ina very considerable dif- 
ference between the dimensions of the 
two and entail a considerable 
transfer of money from the Army to the 


services, 


Navy Votes. It is the only sphere of 
action where two services overlap ; 
and if this question is discussed 
and considered the almost unanimous 


opinion of those who have gone into it 
would be that the change I have pointed 
out would be one that should be gradu- 
ally undertaken upon the decision of the 
House. I apologise to the Committee 
for having spoken at such considerable 
length, and I will sum up what I have 
said in one or two sentences. The pro- 
posals with regard to the men are satis- 
factory, and alee the new Shipbuilding 
Vote, as far as money is concerned. We 
are short, however, of information, and 
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we must have that before these vessels 
are built. The work to be done, in my 
judgment, is insufficient, but even if it 
be insufficient, and the Admiralty have 
those demands pressed upon them that 
were made last night, it is essential if 
they wish to give effect to the pro- 
gramme which they have laid before the 
Committee, that they should try and 
adopt our dockyard procedure and pass 
an Act of Parliament. I am perfectly 
satisfied that unless they do so they will 
find they will be unable to hold their 
own against the financial exigencies of 
the Treasury or against personal or 
political pressure from Members repre- 
senting dockyard constituencies. On the 
other hand, if they will follow our pro- 
cedure, all they will have to do will be 
to admit they have made a mistake, and 
they have often done that in other 
matters, and they will meet with almost 
unanimous support on this side of the 
House. Having got the assent of the 
House to this Shipbuilding Vote, and 
the House having declared this ship- 
building programme is to be completed 
in a certain time, they will be in an im- 
pregnable position, and they would find 
that they would be able to defy alike the 
pressure of the Treasury and their 
friends, and bring to a rapid and effective 
realisation the large shipbuilding pro- 
posals they have placed before us. 

#Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) did not desire to speak upon techni- 
cal matters, but there were one or two 
questions which seemed to him essential 
for the Committee to take into account 
with the distinct object of making a 
change. The noble Lord who had just 
sat down had given him a good intro- 
duction to the matter he wished to eall 
attention to in the suggestion for further 
He 
wus not aware whether the Committee 
realised what a large proportion of their 
Naval forces the Royal Marines at pre- 
sent constituted. The number of men 
had been increased, and was now no less 


than 14,500, out of a total of 71,000 
combatants in the Naval and Marine 
Service, and would shortly be 16,000. 
They had in their possession a force 
of soldiers absolutely without rival, 
and yet at this moment they were acting 
in a manner calculated to deprive 


that body of men of the services of the 
most competent officers ; they were at 
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present handicapping the Royal Marines 
by a system they adopted of non-employ- 
ment of the officers. Physically the 
Royal Marines was one of the finest 
corps they had, and only last year the 
recruiting standard went up to 5 ft. 10 in, 
but they laboured under one very great 
disadvantage. Every one knew that so 
far as the men were concerned they were 
not only treated well, but they found no 
difficulty in obtaining employment on 
leaving the service, but the officers 
laboured under very great disadvantages. 
He had been making an examination of the 
chances of employment for the officers, 
and he found that the chance of employ- 
ment on active service was only one 
—namely, that of Deputy Adjutant 
General, whose active service imme- 
diately relegated him to a stool in an 
office in Whitehall. The first condition 
of his being placed upon the active 
list, was that he should become inactive. 
Inthe Army, however, he found there were 
on the active list 188 Generals, and in the 
Navy there were 21“Flag” officers actively 
employed ; therefore, the chances held out 
to the Royal Marine officer was out of all 
proportion inferior to those in the Army or 
Navy, whichever basis they teok it upon. 
The chances offered to the Royal Marine 
Officers ought to be at least six times 
what they were. He did not wish to 
say anything discourteous, but the 
obvious conclusion to be drawn was that 
they were not likely to get the exact 
class of men they ought to get when 
they narrowed the field of promotion. 
They could not and must not expect 
to get the best work from any class of 
men if they did not give them a reason- 
able chance of promotion. A remedy 
for this state of things was easy. What 
was wanted was to give a wider sphere 
of responsibility and employment to the 
officers of the Royal Marines. At present 
the only posts open to officers in this 
branch of the Service who had succeeded 
in their career was that of Commandant 
at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport, 
and the post he had referred to at White- 
hall. They wanted a wider field, and 
what he would suggest was that the 
Commandant’s post should be extended, 
and there was ample opportunity in 
various parts of the world. They had 
coaling: stations, which were what he 
might call amphibious positions which 
required to be manned by men accus- 
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working of navy guns. For these 
stations they required men who could be 
easily transferred bY our ships from one 
point te atiother ; there were points that 
might become threatened which would 
require the assistance of men who could 
be rapidly moved without liability to the 
disadvantages of sen sitkibsh, and 
the disorganteation that attended the 
embarkation of troops ; men who could 
be moved without throwing out of gear 
the whole Army organisation. What 
they wanted wasa force that could easily 
be transferred from ene place to another 
and made effeetive at whatever place it 
was 8eht to. Such a force existed td 
their hands in the Royal Marines: He 
did not propose to discuss the details of 
this question as the¥ had been discussed 
at great !@ngth and with great ability 
elsewhere, but they must net forget that 
the Royal Marines happened to be a 
service that did fall somewhat betweeli 
two stools, and did not receive the 
amount of etoliagement and approval 
that they should receive, either at the 
Admiralty or the War Office. This was 
a grievance which was making men 
discontented, and he thought it was a 
matter that the Committee might very 
well press upon the attention ef the 
Board of Admiralty, There was oné 
other tntter he would like to call 
attention to. A document had recently 
been brought before the attention of the 
Admiralty which was the result of a 
statement made by a large number of 
officers in Her Majesty's ships sailing in 
foreign waters, One of the matters in 
this document affected the personal 
comfort of the officers, and should receive 
some consideration. It was a well- 
known fact that officers in the Army 
received a large amount of leave on 
re‘urn from foreign service, as & 
matter of right. In the Navy the leave 
given was six weeks, and after that 
time the officer was on half-pay, which 
meant in the case of a lieutenant that he 
received about 2s, day less than was 
received by the compositors who set up 
the Parliamentary Papers they read 
day by day. The conditions of sea- 
life were also very different to those 
in the Army, where an officer carried 
about with him all his paraphernalia, 
and was frequently accompanied — by 
his wife, and therefore he did not think 
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he was going too far in commending this 
matter to the representatives of 
the Admiralty, and urging that some- 
thing should be done to put the officers 
of the Royal Navy ot something 
approaching an equality with officers in 
the Army. Before sitting down there 
was just one other matter that he should 
like to call attention to it, and it arose 
out of the speech of the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Hamilton). It was proposed by the 
Admiralty to build a large number of 
extra torpede beats. He did not know 
what provision Was tiidde for the manning 
of them, but under the present cireum- 
stances whenever the torpedo boats were 
valled out the greatest difficulty was 
found in manning them. What happened 
Was that when the best men were called 
way from the séd-going ships, the best 
artificers were taken from the engiiié- 
room, and the best officers were taken 
from the ward-room in order that the 
hoats might be sent to sea. These 
officers and men were put into boats 
with which they had no acquaint- 
ance, a wasteful process, and a 
process which captain who had 
ever in command of a ship 
would recommend. In that connection he 
would suggest the propriety of utilising 
What was ready to their hand at this 
moment. They had lying up at Devon- 
port, Portsmouth, and Chatham some 
four seore of what were ealled first-class 
torpedo boataywhich were only taken out 
ouce a year. The boats were of no real 
use where they were, and as they had all 
round the coast an incomparable foree in 
their vachtsmen and crews, who knew the 
territorial waters fifty times better than the 
majority of o‘licers in the Navy could, he 
would suggest that these boats should be 
handed over to some properly-constituted 
Volunteer foree that would be responsible 
for providing crews, and who would 
undertake to be responsible for housing, 
and for any damage to the boats. He 
believed that in this way an excellent 
force woull be given to the Navy. 
*ApuinaL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said he was in a great difficulty. 
He gave notice of a special character re- 
garding the Admiralty Minute with 
referenee to the Howe court-martial, and 
he sat for five hours last night desiring 
to bring the question forward. Now, he 
had heard some rumours that if he tried 
to bring it on he would be stopped, and, 
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therefore, he wished to ask whether he 
could raise the question of the Admiralty 
Minute upon this Vote. 

*Tne CHAIRMAN (Mr. MEL Lor, 
York, W.R., Sowerby) : I think it would 
probably come either under the Ad- 
tiiralty Vote or the Vote for Martial 
Law. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): On a 
point of order, Sir, I wish to ask a ques- 
tion. We have been discussing the 
Shipbuilding and Admiralty Vote on this 
Vote, and it is treated as a general dis- 
cussion. May I ask what distinetion you 
draw between the Shipbuilding Vote and 
the Admiralty Vote ? 

Titer CHAIRMAN: The distinction 
is this: on the first Vote of the Navy 
Estimates it is usual for a general dis- 
cussion to take place, which is opened by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. It is 
not competent on that to go into matters 
of detail, or any special matter that does 
not coneern the Vote itself. With re- 
gard to the Shipbuilding Vote, the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) confined 
himself to discussing that generally and 
not on any particular details. 

*LorpGEORGEHAMILTON: Might 
I, on a point of Order, point out that we 
are discussing a Vote in which is included 
Admiral Fairfax and the other officers 
whose conduet my hen. Friend desires to 
call attention to. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: No, it is not the 
action of those officers to which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman wishes to draw 
attention, but to the Admiralty Note. 

*ApwirnaLt FIELD said he bowed to the 
decision without further question, though 
it was a little troublesome, after having 
prepared one’s mind for a particular 
subject, to have to throw all that on one 
side, and take up another question. 
However, he would do his best. Let 
him say, speaking for himself and his 
brother officers, they heartily congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) upon the new honour 
conferred upon him, and they thanked 
him for the manner in which he had 
introdueed these Estimates. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman a warm 
support from naval men, but he should 
like to ask why the right hon. Gentle- 
man had parted with the only naval man 
on the opposite side who might have 
assisted him; instead of letting him 


(Mr. R. Duff) go to the Admiralty they 
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had sent him to New South Wales, so 
that the Admiralty was left with a poor 
landsman without any professional 
assistance. There was another hon. 
Gentleman who ought to have been 
sitting on the Treasury Bench, the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed). 
That hon. Member knew a great deal 
about naval matters, and he should like 
to ask why the Government had not 
obtained his services. He did not 
know whether they had broken their 
alliance with him, but he offered the 
Government his sincere condolence for 
not having the hon. Gentleman to explain 
difficult questions. He would new saya 
word with reference to the suggestions 
of his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster). The Navy thoroughly under- 
stood the object of his hon. Friend, and 
fully recognised the valuable services he 
had rendered the Navy in former years. 
The hon. Member touched on the question 
of the employment of the officers of the 
Royal Marines. Every naval officer would 
go with him and beyond him, if that were 
possible, on the question, Though a 
limited number, they were most valuable 
in time of war, and in times of peace he 
thought it would be most advantageous 
to employ them at the various coaling 
stations. The noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton) promised to try the experi- 
ment at the Falkland Island coaling 
station, and he would like to know if that 
had been carried out. The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head, but he 
believed that if it were tried it would turn 
out to be a very great success, 
The noble Lord raised a very important 
and grave question about the dual control 
in various naval ports. Of course, 
theoretically, the Navy quite endorsed his 
views. The noble Lord said this should 
be carried out gradually. It would take 
a long time to carry it out, for they had 
neither officers, nor men, nor forces 
adequate for such a thing, and before it 
could be carried out effectually there 
would have to be a very large increase 
in the Navy and the Marines. There 
was, however, no difficulty in garrisoning 
the distant coaling stations. He came 


now to the statement of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and it was to a certain 
extent gratifying to naval men that there 
had been no attempt to cut down the 
expenditure and minimise the policy 
initiated by the noble Lord (Lord George 
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Hamilton and his Board in 1888. But, 
looking at the statement as 2 whole, it 
seemed to him an apologetic kind of 
statement. It appeared to have been 
drawn up with great caution, and with 
a view to gratify certain supporters of 
the Government. There was an apology 
for the increase in the number of men 
shewn in the Estimates. The statement 
ran something like this: “ That the cost 
of the medical attendance had increased 
correspondingly with the increase in the 
number of men, and we apologise for it.” 
Were they ashamed of this increase ? 
The Government proposed to increase the 
personnel of the Navy by 2,600 men; 
but, as far as he conld make out, there 
was to be no increase in the number of 
the boys. He took it there was to be an 
increase of 2,600 men, including 500 
Marines. Was that so, or were there 
boys? The feeling was that they ought 
to have at least 2,000 more men for the 
Marines ; 500 more was not a number 
nearly sufficient, and this branch of the 
Service should be brought up to a 
strength of 20,000 men. He believed 
the Government were leaning too much 
on the Royal Naval Reserve, which 
ought not to be looked npon as a force 
to compose the first line they sent out to 
meet the enemy. These, however, were 
matters of detail which the House 
could not possibly be competent to deal 
with. He was grateful that they had 
appointed a Manning Committee to 
whose knowledge these questions could 
be referred, and whom they could rely 
upon to give a wise decision. The only 
doubt he had was whether the Executive 
would carry out their recommendations. 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I can re-assure my hon. and gallant 
Friend ; they are carrying out all the 
recommendations of the Manning Com- 
mittee. 

ApiraL FIELD was glad to hear it. 
He was glad to see that the Admiralty 
were proposing a new kind of armament 
for the Renown. He also found in the 
new ship it was proposed to introduce a 
new kind of gun, and he was glad to 
notice that a new quick-firing gun was 
being introduced. He complained that 
little or no information was given as to 
the number of guns in reserve, and in 
process of manufacture. Last year the 
First Lord of the Admiralty gave full 
information on these points, but this 
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year they had no such particulars for 
their guidance. He should like to ask 
the Seeretary for the Admiralty for some 
information about public works. The 
statement intimated that arrangements 
were being made for rapid coaling at cer- 
tain ports, but nothing was said as to the 
new dock at Gibraltar. Naval men had 
been pressing this question upon the late 
Government, as they recognised a new 
dock at Gibraltar was necessary. He 
should like to know whether the Ad- 
miralty had taken any steps in the matter. 
We should not give up that point. He saw 
no mention of the Repulse. What had 
become of her? Were they ashamed of 
her? She was a very fine ship, and was 
certainly worth mentioning. As to the 
Royal Naval Reserve, there was no infor- 
mation about the number the Reserve 
was to consist of, although last year they 
were told it was to be raised to 27,000. 
The late Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) started the policy of 
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inducing promising young officers 
in the Mercantile Marine to enrol 
themselves and receive 12 months’ 
training. Now, a mercantile officer, 
unless he were trained for a time 


on board a man-of-war, would be prac- 
tically useless, and it was quite right for 
the late Lord of the Admiralty to give 
them facilities for being trained. But 
what was said in the first paragraph of 
the present First Lord's statement on this 
subject ? 

“It has not been possible, for financial and 
other reasons, to accept all the candidates who 
offered themselves.” 

“For financial and other reasons!” 
He did not admit that was a sufficient 
reason. Were they to depend on finan- 
cial reasons for an officer being trained 
or untrained ? They might have war 
breaking upon them, and were they to be 
toll that these youag men had not been 
trained for financial reasons ? The cost 
was, comparatively speaking, so small 
that the objection was not worthy of 
notice. If they insisted on economising, 
for merey’s sake, do not economise on 
the training of officers, and 12 months’ 
time was a short enough period for such 
training. Another paragraph which he 
had noted with displeasure was that one 
which stated that the system of training 
of the Second Class Reserve men was 
going to be changed, and that, instead of 
taking their drill annually as heretofore, 
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they were going to be put on board a 
man-of-war and take their training fora 
mouth onee every five years. One 
month’s training in five years was 
absolutely useless, for in such a long 
interval they would have forgotten all 
they had previously learned. Three 
years should be the minimum. He was 
pleased to note that a little money was 
to be spent on clothing the Naval Reserve 
men in a properuniform. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty stated that it was the 
desire of the Government to maintain the 
position taken up by the late Government, 
namely, that the Navy of England should 
be on a par with any combination of any 
two Powers. But the Government were 
departing from that policy now. He 
was credibly informed that the Admiralty 
already ought to be increasing their 
shipbuilding, because other natious had 
already increased theirs—since this policy 
was inaugurated by the late Govern- 
ment in the Naval Defence Act. 
France and Russia had built or were 
about to build new ships. France was 
going to build 10 additional armour-clads, 
and Russia eight, making 18, so that we 
should want 18 more ships according to 
that to maintain the standard. Then 
France and Russia were making, or were 
going to make, additions to various other 
classes of vessels, so that if the Ad- 
miralty really intended to carry out the 
policy they had stated they were desirous 
of carrying out they would have to 
make many additions to the Navy. One 
word as to the standard of comparison, 
namely, that the Navy of England should 
be on a par with any combination of any 
two Powers. Naval men accepted that 
as a minimum and not as the standard. 
The standard they considered should 
alone be regarded was one which should 
be according to the measure of the work 
to be done. He had in his hand a letter 
from the distinguished Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, who said— 
“Personally I have never assented to the 
measure of the force assumed by the Admiralty, 
namely, that it should be equal to that of two 
foreign nations. It should depend first, on the 
tonnage of the Mercantile Marine which it has 
to protect, and then on the degree to which 
that marine is spread over the globe.” 
Yes, but the Admiralty had never studied 
that particular question, but they had 
fixed as their standard what might have 
been suitable in Nelson's time, uamely, 
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double the force of any foreign Power 
against whom the Navy might have to 
fight. The position of the problem, 
however, had changed sinee Nelson’s 
time. Allusion had been made to the 
mereantile cruisers. He had seen with 
much concern that the Inman Line, to 
whom the Government had been paying 
£15,000 per ship, had now been converted 
into a company called, he believed, the 
International Line running from America 
to Southampton. We had lost these 
ships, and paid our money for practically 
nothing. The Admiralty ought to con- 
sider this question anew, There ought 
to be something more than a mere hold- 
ing of 12 months’ money in hand, and 
there ought to be some penalty attached 
to a breach of the arrangement between 
the Admiralty and mercantile firms, 
otherwise what was to prevent firms 
receiving our money and then selling 
their ships ? It was not of much practi- 
eal use to have merely an honourable 
understanding on such a matter, and he 
suggested to the Admiralty there should 
be a hard-and-fast agreement, with 
penalties attaching to a breach of 
the same. He asked for some assurance 
that the training squadron was net to be 
done away with; most naval men were 
holding that, in these times at all events, 
it would be premature to adopt such 
a course. He now came to a few 
grievances. They had heard the Mem- 
bers from the five dockyard seats trying 
their level best to ventilate the grievances 
of the dockyard employés and to carry 
out the promises they had made, 
and by which they had won these 
seats. For his part he would much 
rather these seats should’ be lost 
to the Unionist Party than that the 
late Government should have done 
what they knew to be wrong in the 
management in the great dockyards. He 
believed the policy the late Government 
initiated in the dockyards was the best 
possible for the Service, and the good of 
the Service ought to be the only con- 
sideration that ought to weigh. He con- 
tended that the system of classification 
at the dockyards was the very essence of 
their successful administration; the 
whole Navy was based upon it, and it 
was the only successful policy to adopt 
in the administration of a great Depart- 
ment. He hoped, therefore, that this 
system of classification would be con- 
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tinued. It should be remembered that 
the Fleet did not exist for the dockyards, 
but the dockyards for the Fleet, and the 
grievances of the seamen and officers 
were entitled to some consideration. He 
endorsed what had been said about creat- 
ing a new rank for warrant officers, 
There should be a new rank created for 
meeting the aspirations of this deserving 
body of men. They had fleet surgeons 
and fleet engineers, and why not have 
fleet gunners, fleet boatswains, and 
fleet carpenters ? That was a small 
thing to ask for, and surely it was worth 
while to meet that claim and make these 
men contented and happy. There was 
not a more loyal body of men under 
the Crown. He also endorsed what 
had been said as to considering the 


grievances of the chief petty 
officers which he thought ought 


to be considered = and remedied, 
There were grievances which were 
scarcely, if at all, touched upon by the 
noble Lord. The coastguardsmen suffered 
under grievances forthe last LO years. He 
(Admiral Field) pressed them on the 
attention of the Members of the existing 
Government in 1886, and he had con- 
tinued to mention the matter since then. 
The coastguardsmen held very strong 
views about the indifference with which 
they were being treated. It was most 
unfair to allow this difference to continue 
between one section of men-of-watr's- 
men and another section—for they were 
all men of war, and, although the 
coastguards might not be in active service, 
they were quite as active as the others. 
The great grievance was in the matter of 
payment, and it ought to be remedied 
without delay. There were other griev- 
ances, but he would not go into detail on 
the points involved. He had had a con- 
versation with an officer in the higher 
ranks of the Service, who admitted to him 
that these grievances existed, and said 
they ought to be remedied; but the 
blessed Treasury always stepped in the 
way ofa remedy. He had left the ease of 
the officers to the last, because he thought 
the case of the men ought to be con- 
sidered first. They had a body of lieu- 
tenants who had very little hope of 
promotion. It was heart-breaking to ask 
these men to give their services, and, as 
the numbers were greatly in excess, some- 
thing should be done to assuage their 
feelings on the score of promotion. This 
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HeVanee wis a Very great one, and he 
Believed not half ¢nongh had been said 
about it. It was well known that a 
lieutenant coming home after an absence 
of four years, and paying off, had been 
ordered off again without any considera- 
tion. He did not see how they could get 
the present state of things remedied 
except through tli¢ House, as they 
could get no satisfaction from the 
heads of Departments. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman make a nete of it? The 
lieutenants undoubtedly felt very sore 
ahout the matter of leave of absence and 
the matter of appolntments. The matter 
of leave of absence, as a general principle, 
shonld be earried out if a regular and 
proper way. In a time of war everyone 
must go; but ina timé of peace these 
officers should be allowed some time to 
see their friends, and they should even be 
allowed to marry, another privilege of 
which they were at present deprived. 
Another thing was that it was now no lon- 
ger necesstir¥ to keep ships for lengthened 
periods on foreign statiotis, The feeling 
generally was that two years should be 
the maximum. Three or four years wasa 
very long time to be away, and there 
was no reason why, in these days of 
steam and telegraph, there should not be 
more frequent changes — exchanges, 
perliaps, he should say—of our vessels 
from the Mediterranean to China, and 
another from China to the Mediterranean. 
The maximum term of service in such 
cases in the French Navy was two years, 
and he did not see that they should not 
adopt that period in England. Any- 
thing, indeed, that would bring content- 
ment toaservice upon which the Empire 
depended for its very existence merited 
the attention of the Government. He 
wished to know whether the gunnery 
school started at Sheerness had its full 
complement of men and appliances and 
was working efficiently. Another thing 
was the statement in the Memorandum 
that the Sultan would be completed in 
1894. He did not blame the present 
Government for the delay. The noble 
Lord (Lord G. Hamilton) end — his 
friends on that (the Conservative) side of 
the House were largely, if not wholly, 
responsible. But he thought they ought 
to make an effort to turn out the NSad/tan 
to take the place of the Howe. He found 
that right hon.Gentlemen were proud of the 
rapidity with which the Royal Sorercign 
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was completed and put in commission. 
The period was two years and eight 
months. Surely, if that were so, the 
Sultan ought to be available within a 
period of 12months? They began last year 
and the¥ ought to have the work finished 
this year. He would not trouble the House 
by going into other matters as he simply 
rose to speak on one subject. He hoped 
the matters which had been mentioned 
would have the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues in the 
Government. He had no doubt that if 
proper attention were given to them con- 
tentment would be restored to the 
Service. So little was required, and that 
little would so help to remove the un- 
pleasant feeling that existed, that he 
could not but expect that the Govern- 
ment would yield to the request put for- 
ward by the Service and by its friends in 
that House. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I will not attempt to follow at any length 
the genial speech which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has just delivered. 
He is our only Admiral, and any remarks 
or suggestions he addresses to the House 
are sure to be listened to with respect 
and attention. I cannot follow the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman into all details, 
but I would like to say that, while he 
told us that this point and that had not 
been attended to, those are the very 
points which have received the most 
careful attention of the Admiralty. Now, 
with regard to the men, the coast-guards 
and their officers, the Admiralty will 
take care to bear in mind the friendly 
suggestions of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
The reconstruction of the Sudtan will be 
completed in 1894 or 1895. It could 
not be much sooner, for the work has 
only just commenced, The comments 
which have been passed upon the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Manning Com- 
mittee will also be carefully considered, 
I have to thank the noble Lord opposite 
for the friendly tone of his remarks, 
The noble Lord seems to think that we 
are doing an increased amount of work 
on a reduced sum of money, and he 
referred the Armament Vote, but 
the reduction on the expenditure of -this 


to 


year is really very small. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
quoted the figures, and they are large 
enough, 
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he Armament Vote of last year proved 
to be unnecessarily large, by a sum of 
at least £80,000, and the present Board 
of Admiralty had this to guide them. The 
noble Lord also inquired about thé saving 
of £442,000 on the armament of the Dock- 
yard ships, under the Naval Defence 
Act. There was a reduction in the 
original Estimate in respect of ammuni- 
tion, due to a decision of the late Board 
in 1890, that the proportion of reserves 
of ammunition for the Fleet was too high. 
If we were to maintain this reserve, in 
accordance with the original Estimate 
given in the Naval Defence Act, we 
should be landed in considerable rejections 
of obsolete ammunition. Again, there is 
a saving of about £188,000 owing to 
the cost of stores manufactured in Go- 
vernment factories, and also in private 
trade, being cheaper than originally esti- 
mated. As an instance, 1 may mention 
that the 6-in. quick-firing brass case 
has come down in price by one-half. 
Nothing has been done, in the direetion 
of cutting down the Estimate for arma- 
ments, which will endanger the abso- 
lute efficiency of our ships. No ship is 
to be without her guns. The noble Lord 
said the Works Vote should be higher. 


But he cannot point to any work 
of importance which has been left 
out. We are going on with the 
Gibraltar Mole, and we propose to 


spend £5,000 during the year upon it. 


We have no intention of shirking 
expenditure upon the barracks at 
Portsmouth. Sooner or later something 


will have to be done there, but I may 
say that there is a prospect that we 
shall be able to turn the convict prison 
at Portsmouth to account. Hence the 
delay. Attention has been called to the 
coaling station at Devonport. We have 
been advised not to proceed with this 
until we have experience of the coaling 
arrangements that are being provided 
at Portland. In spite of the suggestions 
made, the Dockyard Members need be 
under no zpprehension that the wages in 
the Dockvards will have to be cut 
down. The Government have no inten- 
tion of initiating any spasmodic reduc- 
tions in numbers, but we expect that by a 
gradual process of waste they will come 
down to their normal strength. From what 
I gather the last Government must have 


g 
been an uncommonly happy family. 


{COMMONS} 
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Last night the late Secretary of the 
Treasury (Sir John Gorst) attacked the 
late Admiralty ; while the late Solicitor 
General condemned the system of classifi- 
cation which they introduced, And to-day 
I have been greatly amused at the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord regarding 
the Treasury. I can assure the House 
that there are no differences between the 
present Board of Admiralty and the 
Treasury. Their relations form an acute 
contrast to those which evidently existed 
between certain Members of the late Go- 
vernment. With regard to new ships, 
I must decline to give detailed informa- 
tion in publie which might be used by 
foreign Governments to the detriment of 
this country. If, however, the noble 
Lord or the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary of the Admiralty desire 
fuller information, I shall be happy to 
show them the designs of the proposed 
new vessels when they are complete. The 
noble Lord says we should give informa- 
tion to the House of our intentions in 
regard to all these matters ; but I would 
remind him that in last year’s Estimates 
he gave less information as regards his 
ships of the Further Programme than 
we are giving of those which we propose 
to commence, 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
proposed to spend a very small sum to- 
wards the end of the financial vear. The 
House should have a guarantee of the 
manner in which this money is to be 
spent. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
One point to which the noble Lord 
alluded was his scheme of defence of 
naval ports by naval forces, but his views 
now differ from those which he held in 
February, 1891, and embodied in his 
statement to Parliament on the Estimates. 
He then said— 

**T admit that if such a change could be car- 
ried out it would tend to secure unity of action 
and responsibility, and would, in an emergency, 
secure at the great navai ports the rapid utiliza- 
tion of all available resources, for whatever 
movement the exigency of the moment might 
require. But it is a proposal that involves so 
immense a change, that it is not under any 
conditions practicable in the immediate future. 
The transfers of men and money, material and 
buildings, which it entails would revolutionise the 
proportions the Army and Navy now bear to 
one another, and many experienced naval 
officers are averse to the change. Moreover, 
its increased cost in one direction is certain, 
whilst the counterbalancing savings are proble- 
matical. Still, looking to the fact that nearly 
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every Foreign Power has adopted the principle 
of placing their Naval Authorities in charge of 
maritime defences, care should be taken that 
the various alterations which from time to time 
must occur in the organisation both of the 
Army and Navy do not increase the obstacles 
to such a transfer of duties, Further investiga- 
tion and experience can alone determine 
whether the change is Gesirable; in the com- 
mon interests of both Services, and nothing in 
the meantime should be done to prejudice that 
future decision.” 

Under these circumstances we may fairly 
ask the House to pause before it commits 
itself to so great a change. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I do not rise for the purpose 
of stopping the Vote, though I do not 
think that three hours’ discussion is very 
long for such important subjects as have 
been before us. Three hours is a very 
short time when you consider the im- 
portance of the Vote. I promise, how- 
ever, that I will not occupy more than a 
few moments. As I have said, I am not 
going to object to the Vote, and Ido not 
propose to go into detail; but there are 
oue or two points upon which we might 
reasonably ask for further information. 
There are one or two points to which I 
wish to allude. I think it was very 
satisfactory to read in the Statement of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty that the 
programme of construction under the 
Naval Defence Act been fully 
realised, and that at the end of this year 
only nine vessels out of the 70 which 
are ordered will remain unfinished, and 
that they would have been finished had 
it not been necessary to adjust the 
labour question at the dockyards. In 
reference to the boilers and machinery 
for the vessels of the Navy; a very in- 
teresting and important Report has been 
published by a Committee, and I venture 
to say that a more valuable document 
has seldom been introduced in a Public 
Department. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will not allow 
that Report, or portions of it, to be made 


has 
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public, as it will be of considerable value | 
| in the expenditure proposed this year no 


to the Mercantile Marine of the country. 
I should have liked to know what was 
done with the £100,000 which was taken 
for boilers last year. No doubt it has been 
used for other purposes and used advan- 


tageously, but it would have been 
advantageous if we could have had 


information on that point. Jt is satis- 
factory to see that the transfer of the 
Naval Ordnance Department to the Navy 
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has worked so well for eighteen months. 
The deficiencies in Naval Ordnance at 
this moment are less than they were 
expected to be. Another point that is 
satisfactory is that only £2,200,000 
remains to complete the vessels that are 
left on hand under the Naval Defence 
Act. That compares most favourably 
with the £6,000,000 the late Govern- 
ment had to provide to complete the 
vessels when my noble Friend took 
charge at the Admiralty. Another point 
of satisfaction is that the Dockyard and 
contract ships under the Naval Defence 
Act, which were estimated roughly to 
cost £21,500,000, have been constructed 
within £650,000 of the estimates ; but 
probably the whole difference between 
the estimated cost and that accounted for 
only amounts to something less than 
£100,000. The Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty alluded to the Programme, and to 
the depreciation of the Navy ; but the 
strength of the Navy will not be con- 
sidered sufficient until the whole of the 
Naval Defence ships have been added to 
it. When they have been added the 
amount necessary to meet depreciation, 
and to keep up the Navy will be 
£2,350,000, as stated by my noble 
Friend. As to the two cruisers, each of 
them is to cost roughly £700,000, I 
want the House to understand what a 
marvellous departure that means—what 
a great change in naval shipbuilding 
policy. The cost of a cruiser may be 
taken at £35 per ton of displacement ; 
therefore, these vessels are to be of the 
approximately enormous size of 20,000 
tons displacement, which is practically 
the size of the largest vessel that crosses 
the Atlantic, and we are to jump up from 
9,000 to 20,000 tons. That is an 
enormous advance, which requires some 
consideration and thought. At present 
we have no particulars about it. 
Upon the question of the Works Vote, 
I wish to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to one point. I observe that 


sum than £20,000 has been un- 
I think it is not a good principle 
should be 
carried 

other 


less. a 
spent. 
that large sums of money 
voted for works which are not 

devoted to 


out, and the money 
purposes, Among these works there is 


the Sheerness Gunnery School, which 
is to cost £9,000. £3,000 was provided 
in last year’s Estimate, but it has dis- 
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appeared altogether in the succeeding 
year’s Estimate. I do not know whether 
the school is completed, or whether the 
idea of constructing it has been aban- 
doned. As to the merchant cruisers, 
there seems to have been a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of some hon. Members 
in reference to the Inman ships which 
have been transferred to the American 
flag. We pay to the owners of these 
vessels a certain sum every year on 
condition that if the Admiralty require 
the vessels their services are at their 
command, It is provided that the year’s 
hire shall always be kept in hand, so that 
if the owners desire to sell the ships, and 
the Admiralty do not take them or hire 
them, the hire of each ship will be 
sacrificed by the owners, and some 
£18,000 or £20,000 will remain in the 
hands of tne Admiralty that might have 
been claimed by the owners. I hope the 
poljey which was carefully thought out 
and considered by this House is not now 
going to be abandoned by the Govern- 
ment ; but that, instead of reducing they 
will rather increase the number of really 
the best of the merchant ships now in 
use. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tune EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I feel obliged to appeal to the House to 
allow this Vote to Everybody 
knows that arrangements have been made 
(which it would be inconvenient to alter) 
for taking the Army Estimates on Tiurs- 
day. I hope that arrangement will uot 
be altered. I trust that hon. Members, 
of whom I have no doubt there are many, 
who desire to offer further observations 
on the Vote under consideration will 
reserve those observations. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The situation, as I understand it, is 
this: We were engaged last night in 
discussing certain questions relating to 
the Navy Vote, but those questions were 
not in reality Navy questions but Labour 
questions, and they were of great im- 
portance. The Vote now before us, which 
bears upon Naval policy, has been 
debated now for only three hours, per- 
haps through the necessities of the case, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite have taken 
a leading part in the discussion, The 
right hon. Gentleman now suggests that 
such observations as Members may desire 
to make should be made on a later stage 
of the Vote. 


pass. 


Mr. Forwood 


{COMMONS} 





| 





But as the right hon. 
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Gentleman is aware, you, Mr. Mellor, 
have quite rightly, in the exercise of 
your office, strictly confined the discussion 
to questions relevant to the Vote before 
the House. A stringency not undue, but 
still a considerable stringency has been 
shown by the Chair in limiting the dis- 
cussion; and, therefore, it would not be 
safe for any hon. Geutleman to defer to 
a later Vote any observations he may 
desire tomake which would be in“ Order” 
on this Vote, but which might turn out 
to be out of ** Order” on other Votes. [| 
would venture to suggest as a com- 
promise that the Vote for the men should 
be taken, and that there should be a brief 
discussion on the Vote for money—Vote 
2—which should be taken at a later date. 
That would conciliate all opinions on 
both sides of the House, and I do not 
believe that in the long run the Govern- 
ment will make any less rapid progress 
by agreeing to this compromise. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Unless the 
Money Vote is taken we shall do nothing 
at all to-day. It has been the practice 
to take a large discussion on this Vote, 
it has also been considered in * Order” 
to discuss on this Vote subjects which 
might be discussed on the Victualling 
Vote. I think I am cerrect in this, and 
therefore I hope there will be no objee- 
tion to allowing the Money Vote to be 
tuken, and the discussion to be resumed 
on the Victualling Vote. 

Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cannot direct the Chairman, 
who has taken up a new position—a 
proper position — against which the 
Opposition are not going to protest in 
any way. It certainly, however, has the 
effect of altering the circumstances under 
which we discuss these Votes. We 
have no guarantee whatever that we 
‘an discuss on the Victualling Vote 
matters which we are perfectly entitled 
to discuss on the first Vote. That being 
the case, I do hope that the Leader of 
the Opposition will be no party to the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but that he will reserve our full 
right to discuss the Votes on some subse- 
quent day. 

*Tus CHAIRMAN : On this first 
Vote I allowed a general discussion on 
topies connected with the Admiralty, and 
the only restriction I laid down was 
what I found to be according to the 
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Rules of the House—namely, that specific 
matters which ought to come under 
some other Vote could not come under 
this, nor could anyone go into matters of 
detail on other Votes, but only on matters 
contained in this Vote. 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES: This is a 
Vote for 76,600 men. I desire to move 
a reduction of that, and I wish to know 
whether I shall be able todo so. The 
reduction I should propose would be of 
one man—namely, the Admiral at Ports- 
mouth. Shall I be in Order in doing 
that, and in giving my reasons for the 
Motion ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The reduction 
must be a substantial one. That has 
been ruled over and over again. 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES: He is an 
Admiral, Sir. 

Mr. Pavt (Edinburgh, 8.) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move * That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair. 


House resumed. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell us what 
will be the first Order on Thursday ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT: There might 
be some inconvenience in proceed- 
ing with the Navy Estimates. The 
Army Estimates will be taken on Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to stand 
by the arrangement announced at the 
commencement of the Sitting, namely, 
that the Supplementary Army Estimates 
would be taken first. If that course was 
not pursued, he should like tokuow what 
precedent there was for taking money 
for the coming vear before the money for 
the past year had been obtained. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If it was stated at the commencement of 
the Sitting that the Supplementary Army 
Estimates were to be taken first on 
Thursday, I think it must have been 
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owing to a misunderstanding. I have 


consulted the Authorities of the House, 
and I find that the Supplementary 
Estimates can be taken either before or 
after the Ordinary Estimates. It seems 
to me convenieni that we should take the 
first Vote in the regular Estimates first, 
and afterwards the Supplementary 
Estimates. The latter do not contain 
any specific items, but are mainly repre- 
sentative of certain overcharges that have 
to be paid in connection with the first 
Vote of the Army Estimates. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, if it is according to the 
practice of the House to take money for 
the coming year before the Supple- 
mentary Estimates for the past year are 
before the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It was done in 
1889 and on other occasions. 


EVENING SITTING. 





MOTIONS. 
PLEURO- PNEUMONIA. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
rose to call attention to the introduction 
of pleuro-pneumonia into the United 
Kingdom by the importation of foreign 
“attle affected with that disease in the 
month of September last, and to move 
the following Resolution:— 

“That this House is of opinion that, subject 
to the exemption& contained in Section 2 of the 
fifth Schedule of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878, no foreign animal 
janding in the country should be allowed to 
jeave the wharf alive.” 

He said he claimed for this Motion 
that it was not open to the objections 
very often urged against proposals made 
ou these occasions by non-official 
Members of the House, namely, that 
their scope wes limited, their ares re- 
strietel, and their proposals indefinitely 
vague, He b-lieved that, whatever 
might be the views which Members in 
various quarters of the Ilouse might take 
of his Motion, no one would deny for a 
moment that it dealt with a matter of 
the most vital importance to one of the 
greatest interests of this country, As 
the hon. Member for West Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharson) had placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, it would be necessary 
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for him (Mr. Macartney) to deal with 
the conditions under which the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle into this country 
had been carried on during the last 40 or 
50 years. Since 1846 the importation of 
foreign cattle had been absolutely free, sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed from time 
to time under legislation authorised by the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction of disease 
from foreign countries. The two prin- 
cipal measures under which the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle had been dealt 
with were the Acts of 1869 and that of 
1878. The Act of 1869 laid down the 
principle that the importation of foreign 
cattle should be absoluely free, subject 
only to certain powers reserved to the 
Privy Council, enabling that Body to 
prohibit, either absolutely or partially, 
the importation of foreign cattle, and also 
enabling them to order the slaughter of 
such cattle at certain specified ports. 
The experience of the working of that 
Act showed that it was not a sufficient 
remedy against the importation and 
spread of contagious diseases amongst 
animals, and it was followed by the Act 
of 1878. The last-named Act was an 
eutirely new departure, and constituted 
au almost complete reversal of the prin- 
ciple on which the Act of 1869 was 
based. It laid down as its primary 
principle that all foreign cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of debarhation. 
It reserved to the Privy Council the 
powers of prohibition given by the Act 
of 1869, but provided that when any 
foreign country could show that the 
laws enforced within its borders re- 
specting the importation and exportation 
of eattle, and respecting the contagious 
diseases of animals were sufficient, the 
Privy Council might allow the importa- 
tion of live cattle from that country into 
the United Kingdom. It was the 5th 
Schedule of the Aet of IS878 which 
governed the question, and it was under 
these conditions that the trade was now 
being carried on. He should have to 
ask the House to consider whether, under 
these varying restrictions, the object 
towards which they had been directed 
had been successfully carried out. He 
fancied that very few Members who had 
not made a study of the question or were 
not interested in agriculture could have 
any conception of the great destruction 
of cattle which had been oceasioned by 


Mr. Macartney 


{COMMONS} 
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the introduction of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases. One 
occasionally saw a small paragraph in 
the newspapers stating that pleuro- 
pneumonia had suddenly burst out in 
one or two districts, but it was difficult 
to conceive what a vast amount of injury 
was done in those districts, and probably 
in a large area outside them, by such 
outbreaks. During the first 10 years 
after the passing of the Act of 1869, the 
average yearly number of fresh outbreaks 
of pleuro-pneumonia in this country was 
2,159. During the 10 years from 1880 
to 1889 inclusive, the average number of 
fresh outbreaks had fallen to 549, and in 
1891 the number was 192. What was 
the effect of these outbreaks in the 
United Kingdom, as far as the loss of 
cattle was concerned? From 1890 to 
1891 the number of cattle attacked 
exceeded 78,000, the number killed 
exceeded 65,000, the number that died of 
the complaint exceeded 7,000, and, what 
Was more important and significant than 
all, the number of  heslthy beasts 
slaughtered because they had been in 
contact with diseased cattle exceeded 
67,000. Thus in those 22 years the 
total loss of cattle in England, Scotland, 
and Wales exceeded 139,000. The 
figures for Ireland covered a different 
period, but he might mention that 
during the 13 years from 1878 to 1891 
inclusive, the number of cattle slaughtered 
or that died in consequence of outbreaks 
of pleuro-pneumonia exceeded 25,000, He 
contended that the mischief and the loss 
sustained by this country was not to be 
measured, however, entirely by — the 
number of cattled killed. It was necessary 
also to bear in mind the amount of com- 
pensation that had to be paid by the 
taxpayers to those who sutfered under 
the provisions for restraining the disease. 
Only last year a sum of £18,000 had 
to be spent in compensation for outbreaks 
of pleuro-pneumonia, which were traced 
to the importation of two cargoes of 
Canadian cattle. We sustained a further 
loss from the impoverishment of our 
breeding resources, and no inconsiderable 
loss arose also from the dislocation of 
trade consequent upon the necessarily 
uncertain, though temporary, regulations 
adopted for isolating infected and 
scheduled districts. In 1888 a very 
important Departmental Committee sat 
to consider the question. They declared 
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that pleuro-pneumonia was an imported, 
and not an indigenous, disease. Further, 
they declared that pleuro-pneumonia was 
an incurable disease, and that the only 
proper treatinent was the preventive 
treatment. In the third place, they 
reported that the disease was communi- 
cable to living animals through their 
respiratory organs. Bearing this fact in 
mind, and remembering, also, that De- 
partmental Committees reported that 
slaughter had always been successful, he 
thought the House had now sufficient and 
ample grounds for forming an opinion as 
to what should be the next step we should 
take in order to secure those who were 
engaged in the cattle trade in this 
country from further loss from this 
disease. The only step Parliament was 
warranted in taking—and it was a step 
clearly indicated by the experience which 
had been gained in the administration of 
the Acts and by the evidence of all the 
scientific authorities—was to make the 
slaughter of all foreign animals at the 
port of debarkation arbitrary and abso- 
lute. If that step were not taken 
Parliament left open one certain road by 
which the cattle trade of this country 
would always be exposed to risk of con- 
tagion. One of the greatest difficulties 
in dealing with this disease was the fact 
that it might be latent for two, two and 
a-half, three, or even a greater number of 
months, and all scientific evidence that 
had been given showed that the closest 
examinations carried on at the port of 
debarkation was not sufficient to secure 
the country against the importation of 
diseased animals. One or two diseased 
animals passing through a port might 
carry into the centre of the country the 
seeds of an outbreak of disease, which 
might cost the ratepayers large sums of 
money and result in the destructicn of 
enormous numbers of cattle. Of course, 
much had already been done to 
secure the agricultural interest from 
this mischief, but it was clear 
that further restrictions would be the 
most effectual safeguards against pleuro- 
pneumonia. He urged the House to con- 
sider what objections could be urged 
against taking a course which experience 
and scientific authority pointed out as 
the only effectual one to be adopted in 
dealing with this disease. It had been 
said that pleuro-pneumonia had been 
brought into Great Britain from Ireland 
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through the medium of Irish store cattle. 
He did not know what foundation there 
might have been for this suggestion some 
years ago, but at the present moment 
there was very iittle substance in it. 
The Departmental Committee of 1888 
investigated the question very thoroughly, 
and reported that the allegations made 
by the Scotch witnesses on the subject 
had not been proved conclusively. They 
pointed out that the Irish cattle going 
into tbe Scotch markets might have con- 
tracted the disease originally from Scotch 
beasts with which they were brought 
into contact. The Committee also said 
that of late years pleuro-pneumonia had 
been entirely confined to Dublin and the 
districts into which Dublin dairy cows 
were introduced. The Dublin dairy dis- 
tricts had quite recently been placed 
under the most stringent regulations. A 
district called “the Dublin Scheduled 
District ” had been formed, and no cattle 
could be moved outside the district 
except for slaughter, whilst none could 
be moved within it except on certificate. 
Thus the regulations in force in the one 
district in Ireland in which the Depart- 
mental Committee found outbreaks of 
pleuro-pneumonia to be most frequent 
were now so stringent that it was almost 
impossible for any great risk to be 
incurred by the trans-channel trade 
between Ireland and Scotland. The 
statistics connected with the outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia showed that a very 
considerable decrease had taken place in 
the disease. For instance, the percentage 
of diseased cattle amongst those 
slaughtered through having been in con- 
tact with infected animals was in 1888, 
28-6, and in 1891 it was only 8°6 per cent. 
But there was another argument which 
would conclusively dispose of the asser- 
tion that the north-eastern districts of 
Scotland were infected from Ireland. 
Almost all the store cattle going across 
the Channel to the north-eastern districts 
of Scotland were drawn from the northern 
part of Ireland. The cattle crossing 
from Dublin went almost entirely to 
Liverpool. The number taken across 
in 1892 amounted to 78,000. The 
‘attle to the south-east of Scotland 
from the North of Ireland had been 
declared to be free from pleuro- 
pneumonia, and the Committee of 1888 
had found Bristol and the neighbour- 
hood into which a large number of Irish 
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cattle were imported comparatively free 
from the disease. So far as the accusa- 
tion made against -Irish cattle. was con- 
cerned—whatever might have been the 
case some years ago, and whatever 
foundation there might be for it at the 
present moment—there was no reason to 
suppose there was any danger in the 
future. There was another objection, 
which, if it was true, would undoubtedly 
be a strong and valid reason for op- 
posing the Motion—namely, that this 
interference with the importation of 
foreign cattle would be unfair to the 
consumer by limiting the supply and, he 
presumed, in all probability, by enhancing 
the price of meat. But it would be im- 
possible for the hon. Member for Dundee 
to lay any figures before the House 
which could for a moment sustain that 
argument. The case, to his mind, was 
perfectly clear the other way. Formerly 
Germany, Schleswig-Holstein, Portugal, 
Spain, and France used to import live 
cattle into this country. This importa- 
tion was now prohibited, and Returns 
showed that since the prohibition the 
supply of meat had increased, whilst the 
price had diminished. The most signifi- 
eant example of all was the case of the 
United States. Up to 1879 the United 
States cattle were imported free to this 
country. Something over 68,000 head 
were imported in 1879, but after the pro- 
hibition in 1891 the number of carcases 
imported was 314,000, showing that the 
trade had largely increased. <As_ to 
prices, he found that in the Metropolitan 
Market in 1871 they ranged from 53d. 
por lb, to 83d, whereas in 1891 they had 
tallen to from 4}d. to 73d. In Glasgow 
in 1871 the prices were from 6]d. to 
7!d.; in 1891 they were from 4d. to 53d. 
In Liverpool there was an even more 
extraordinary reduction in prices, for 
whilst in 1871 they were from 5]}d. to 
7d., in 1891 they were from 23d. to 53d. 
And at the same time the Returns from 
the Metropolitan and Deptford Markets 
showed that the amount of foreign cattle, 
instead of decreasing under the restrie- 
tions, had gone on increasing. In 1872 
the number of foreign cattle in these two 
markets was 108,000; in 1882 it had 
risen to 157,000, and in 1891 to 168,000. 
The only grounds, therefore, upon which 
the Member for Dundee could defend his 
Amendment to the Motion were swept 
away by the figures which the official 
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Returns showed. Clearly the Motion on 
the Paper was in the interest beth of the 
consumer and the producer. He sub- 
mitted that neither the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeen nor the Member for 
Dundee would be able to deduce a single 
argument based on general facts and ap- 
plicable to the whole trade of the 
couutry that ought to weigh with hon, 
Members iu inducing them te support the 
Amendment. Then, he came to con- 
sider what was the real object underlying 
the Amendment. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Dundee was based 
not upon any general concern for the 
consumer of the United Kingdom, but in 
the interest of a small, though, no doubt, 
important section of the farmers of this 
country. He should be the last person 
to deprecate the interests of the farmers 
of any district in Scotland receiving due 
attention from the House. But he did 
say this, that when he looked at the 
great interests that had been threatened 
and had been seriously injured in the 
past, no hon. Member had a right to 
intervene and prevent that which ex- 
perience and science declared to be the 
only practicable step to protect the 
‘attle producer in the United Kingdom, 
especially when that intervention was 
only in the interest of a small, 
though highly intelligent and important 
section of the agricultural community. 
If his arguments were to hold good they 
would have to introduce legislation fer 
every small division of agriculture. But 
surely they were entitled to deal with the 
whole question in a broad spirit, and he 
submitted that so far from it being 
prejudicial it would be advantageous 
to the interests of the consumers them- 
selves that every precaution should 
be taken against one of the most fatal 
influences that had ever invaded the agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom. ‘The 
Aberdeenshire farmers, who desired that 
there should be no restriction upon the 
importation of Canadian cattle, were 
actuated by a natural but selfish motive. 
The Canadian trade in live stock had, 
since 1875, increased enormously, and of 
the 108,000 head imported alive in 1891, 
Scotland took 54,000, the greater num- 
ber of which went to Glasgow, to Aber- 
deenshire, and to Dundee. Hence the 
Aberdeen farmers had strong reasons for 
opposing any restrictions on this trade. 
He was willing toadmit that the Aberdeen- 
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shire farmers found that Canadian store 
cattle were more profitable for fattening 
purposes than English or Irish store 
cattle were, but he submitted that that 
House was not bound to give more 
weight to the interests of Aberdeenshire 
than they did to those of the general 
agricultural community. It was a curious 
fact that the importation of these 
Canadian cattle into Aberdeenshire and 
Forfarshire was accompanied by an 
abnormal amonnt of pleuro-pneumonia 
in those districts. In Aberdeenshire 
there had been five or six outbreaks, and 
in Forfarshire there had been six out- 
breaks of disease during the last year. 
There was, therefore, considerable ground 
for connecting those outbreaks with the 
importation of these cattle. This was a 
significant fact. As long as the impor- 
tation of Canadian live stock was per- 
mitted, and as long as they left a road, 
he did not care how narrow, for the 
disease to find its way into this country 
so long would it be impossible to take 
any effectual steps in the way of isola- 
tion and of stamping out the disease, 
He trusted that he had been able to 
justify the Motion be had placed upon 
the Paper, and that hon, Members on 
both sides of the House seeing the im- 
portant bearing it had upon the agricul- 
tural interests of the United Kingdom 
would deal with it upon its merits, He 
begged to move the Resolution which 
stood in his name. 

Sir MARK J. STEWART (Kirk- 
cudbright) said, he bad much pleasure 
and satisfaction in seconding the Resolu- 
tion. His hon. Friend had dealt with 
the subject in comprehensive a 
manner and had put the House so com- 
pletely in possession of the main facts 
that little was left for him to say. He 
was, however, glad to congratulate the 
House on the faet that it was approach- 
ing the discussion of this subject in a 
calm and reasonable manner, and not in 
that spirit of terror and anxiety which 
characterised the passing of the Act of 
1877. There was at the present time 
in this country comparative immunity 
from pleuro-pueumonia, thanks to the 
action of the right hon. Member for the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire and to 
the right hon. Gentleman who acted as 
Minister for Agriculture, and Members 
on his side of the House were certainly 
prepared to endorse and thank them for 
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the policy which had been pursued, 
There could be no doubt that there had 
been an unfortunate outbreak of cattle 
disease in Aberdeenshire last year, 
although there was a dispute as to whe- 
ther it was pleuro-pneumonia or not. 
When doctors differed it was difficult for 
an ordinary individual to arrive ata right 
conclusion, but the Board of Agriculture 
were fully convinced that it was that 
disease, and therefore the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite could not do other- 
wise than follow the course of his 
Predecessor in Office. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire had referred to the 
fact that the farmers of Aberdeenshire 
had proved Canadian cattle to be the 
most profitable for fattening purposes. 
But his own opinion was that there was 
little difference between Canadian, 
Irish, and Scotch store stock, that it did 
not justify the risk which the importa- 
tion from Canada involved. He believed, 
too, that the Scotch and Irish animals 
were more early matured than Canadian, 
and produced better meat. Aberdeen- 
shire farmers had always been noted for 
sending the best meat to Islington, and 
they gained that character long before 
Canadian stock was imported. In his 
opinion the restriction upon the importa- 
tion of those cattle would be of the 
greatest service to the consumer, espe- 
cially in view of the enormous increase 
in the dead meat trade from New Zea- 
land and elsewhere. It had been proved 
over and over again, and for the last 20 
years, that consumers did not lose by 
these restrictions. In 1877 the Radical 
Party asserted that the effect of passing 
the Bill brought in that year would be to 
raise the prices, but instead of that prices 
had been dropping, and would continue 
to do Only the previous day a 
steamer capable of carrying 1,000 car- 
eases was launched in the interests of the 
New Zealand frozen meat trade, and 
there was, therefore, no fear of the con- 
sumer suffering. On the contrary; the 
imposition of restrictions calculated to 
prevent the disease breaking out would 
benefit the consumer and the farmer 
alike, and would help agriculture to rally 
from the depression under which it was 
now suffering. The benefit to the 
farmers of the country arising out of the 
restriction of the import of live stock 
might be estimated when he told the 
House that during the last few years 
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139,000 cattle had been compulsorily 
slaughtered in consequence of the pre- 
valence of cattle disease imported from 
abroad, while the taxpayer had had to 
pay between £17,000 and £18,000 per 
annum for stamping out the disease. In 
the face of testimony like that, they 
ought to be careful as to the policy they 
adopted. There were, they were told, 
three ways of dealing with the disease : 
First, there was isolation ; then inocula- 
tion, and as to that he would point out 
that inoculation for the purpose of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease was 
practically useless owing to the length of 
time that was required for it to become 
effective—i.e., three months. The third 
point was the strongest of all—namely, 
slaughter. A Committee which had 
fully considered this subject had reported 
in favour of cattle being slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation, and the object of 
this Motion was to put in practice that 
recommendation. If the House adopted 
it as the main-sheet of its policy, it 
would, at any rate, have passed one good 
Resolution this year. Pleuro-pneumonia 
was a foreign disease; it was incurable, 
and it was communicable by contact and 
through the respiratory organs of other 
animals. ‘The Netherlands had been free 
from the disease since they adopted the 
policy of slaughter. Prior to 1885 their 
herds and flocks were simply decimated 
by it. As to Ireland, he could corroborate 
from personal experience what his hon, 
Friend had said upon that point. At 
the time of the Commission of 1878 
nearly every Scotch farmer stated that 
the disease came from Ireland. He was, 
however, informed by the Member for 
Tewkesbury that during the last 14 vears 
no pleuro-pneumonia had been imported 
from Ireland, notwithstanding — that 
Bristol was the second largest port in 
respect of the importation of Irish eattle. 
That showed that the Irish farmers were 
taking more trouble and pains to keep 
their herds healthy, and it was one of 
the results of the action of the Local 
Authorities in working heartily with the 
Privy Council in its efforts to stamp out 
disease. He hoped the Minister for 
Agriculture would remember that this 
disease was of foreign origin. If it were 
stamped out by slaughter at the port of 
debarkation, they had done with it ; but 
if it were allowed to get into a central 
district, it would spread all over the 
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country, and then their restrictions by 
Act of Parliament would be found to be 
futile for the purpose of getting rid 
of it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That this House is of opinion that, subject 
to the exemptions contained in Section 2 of the 
fifth Schedule of the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act of 1878, no Foreign animal landing 
in the country should be allowed to leave the 
wharf alive." —(WVr. Macartney.) 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riewy, Forfar) : I desire to intervene 
in this Debate at this moment, not that I 
lack sympathy with the object of the 
Mover of the Resolution, but rather in 
order to point out to the House that the 
Resolution proposes to do nothing more 
nor less than to repeal an Act of Parlia- 
ment. I express no opinion on the 
merits of the Motion. I simply warn 
the House what is its purport. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think the hon. Member's 
scheme may be a very fit subject for dis- 
cussion by the House. What he asks is 
that, subject to certain exeeptions con- 
tained in the 2nd section of the 5th 
Schedule of the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act, 1878, no foreign animal 
ianded in this country shall be allowed 
to leave the wharf alive. The exceptions 
are very narrow; they are limited to 
animals intended for exhibition and for 
other exceptional purposes, and in these 
vases they are subjected to quarantine. 
It is perfectly plain, from the further 
provisions of the Act, that if the Privy 
Council (which Body is now represented 
by the Board of Agriculture) is reason- 
ably satisfied that the introduction of 
foreign animals will not produce disease, 
then their introduction “shall” be 
allowed independently of the Ist clause ; 
that is to say, the most responsible 
question is left to the Board of Agricul- 
ture to decide. They have to say upon 
the facts before them whether they are 
reasonably satisfied that there is no 
danger, and if they so find they must 
admit the animals. It is a question of 
fact. No Resolution of the House can 
properly over-ride an Act of Parliament. 
If there is danger, and if the Board so 
find, their duty is plain, and they must 
not allow the introduction of the animals ; 
but, if there is no reasonable danger, the 
Board are ordered by the Act of Parlia- 
ment to permit their introduction. I re- 
peat that I have nothing to say as to the 
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merits on one side or the other. I only 
wish to call attention to the existing 
state of things, and to point out that the 
Act of Parliament is clear upon the 
point. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) remarked 
that no one in the House was half so 
much indebted to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General as he 
himself was. He had just conclusively 
shown what no one before doubted—that, 
when an Act of Parliament contained the 
word “shall,” it left no option to the 
Minister who was to carry it out. Yet 
every candidate who had been sent down 
to Deptford in the Radical interest bad 
told his constituents that the word was 
entirely permissive, as they would find 
out if they changed their Representative. 
It had also been asserted that when the 
animals were excluded from Deptford it 
was because the right bon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sleaford was an inveter- 
ate Protectionist ; and that if he were re- 
placed by another and more eminent 
gentleman, they would find that the 
Minister for Agriculture would construe 
the word entirely he pleased. 
He had spent a good deal of time in try- 
ing to convince people that the word 
“shall,” whether in or out of an Act of 
Parliament, could have but one meaning, 
and he would, in future, cite the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as an authority in 
support of that view. He only wished 
that Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had been 
acquainted with that opinion when he 
was contesting Deptford a few months 


as 


ago. Still, the words of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be 
of great use in the constituency 


of Deptford on ail future occasions. 
His interest in the question was purely 
local and personal. The hon. Member 
who had brought the question forward 
had reproached the Scotch for one of 
their chief virtues—their selfishness. 
The kon. Member had regretted that the 
Scotch were selfish. He might «s well 
have regretted that the Scotch were 
Seotch. The Scotch did not take a 
Canadian or a South American view of 
this matter—they took a Scotch view of 
it, and the people of Deptford, for whom 
he was concerned, took mutatis mutandis 
a Scotch view of it also. The people 
of Deptford took the view of it that they 
had been carrying ona lucrative business 
before they were interfered with by 
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Ministers of Agriculture, all of whom 
they placed in the same bad category. 
The people of Deptford had been 
accustomed for years, until the Act of 
1884 was passed, to carry on the busi- 
ness of killing cattle in their markets, 
and the people of Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe turned the hides and bones 
of the cattle into useful articles. These 
industries had been interfered with 
it was alleged simply because the agri- 
culturist desired protection not against 
disease, but against the fall of prices in 
the home markets. Parliament, as the 
Solicitor General had truly said, had 
passed an Act which gave the agricul- 
turist that protection, and the Solicitor 
General was shocked—in fact, he had 
never seen anyone more horrified — at 
the notion of repealing an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman was 
like our ancestors—he was unwilling to 
change the laws of England. He re- 
minded him (Mr. Darling) of King John 
at Runnymede. He only wished that 
the Solicitor General was surrounded by 
hon. Members who shared his sentiments. 
The Motion which he supported desired 
to repeal not one Act, but two Acts of 
Parliament—it desired to repeal the Acts 
of 1878 and 1884. So lost to all sense 
of shame was this Motion that it went 
the length of desiring to turn the word 
“shall” into “may.” It desired to give 
the Minister of Agriculture an option. 
The aim of the present Government 
seemed to be to give everyone an option, 
and why should not the Minister of Agri- 
culture have an option as well as the 
rest ? He had frequently brought before 
the House a modest proposal to change 
the word “shall” in the Act of 1884 
into “may”; but this Motion went much 
further, for it proposed that no foreign 
cattle should leave the wharf alive, and 
the slaughter of the cattle at the wharf 
admirably suited the end he had in view. 
How did the matter stand at present ? 
Until the Act of 1884 the common prac- 
tice under the Act of 1878 was to allow 
animals coming from infected countries 
to be landed at places where preparations 
had been made for their reception. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden) pointed out 
that the Motion before the House dealt 
only with pleuro-pneumonia. 
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Mr. DARLING said, he would show 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 


Motion was of a much wider score. It 
referred generally to “foreign cattle,” 
and not only to foreign cattle affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia. Whether the cattle 
were infected, or whether they were not, 
the Motion declared that they should be 
slaughtered at the wharfs. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that if the hon. 
Member referred to a clause in the 
Act of 1884, he would find that what 
he had said was strictly accurate—that 
the Privy Council, for which the Board 
of Agriculture had been substituted— 
might, if they were sutisfied, allow 
these animals to be introduced into the 
country. 

*Mr. DARLING said, he knew that 
that exactly was the law, and it was that 
law he desired to repeal. He had said 
that this question was to him a local one, 


but it was no more local in that 
respect than it was when viewed as 
affecting the agricultural interest, for 


after all the agricultural interest was an 
interest affecting a number of individuals. 
The interest of his constituents in this 
matter was a similar interest. A huge 
Metropolitan Market had been set up at 
Deptford by the City of London, at a 
great cost, and provided with every kind 
of appliance for preventing the spread of 
disease. The policy of Parliament at 
that time was that animals from infected 
countries should be allowed to land on 
the condition that they should be in- 
stantly slaughtered, and not allowed to 
go alive into the country. There con- 
gregated round the market at Deptford 
many hundreds of people who got their 
living directly by the slaughter of these 
animals, and there also grew up a nuinber 
of subsidiary industries depending upon 
the skins and other portions of the ani- 
mals killed in the market, which employed 
hundreds of people. The Act of 1884 
was passed by Parliament, and it was 
first put into operation, owing to an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease abroad, 
by the Minister of Agriculture in the 
late Government, and it had been eon- 
tinued in operation, in every particular, 
by the present occupant of the office. 
What was the consequence? The pur- 
pose for which the Deptford Market had 
been established was now a thing of the 
past. The old policy had been altered 
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General was horrified because he desired 
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to repeal that Act of Parliament. But 
really one would go that length when 
the lives and fortunes of his constituents 
were at stake. The industries to which 
he had referred had also languished. 
The thousands of pounds which used to 
go to Deptford, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
and Greenwich did not go there now. 
The market was not carried on because 
the animals were not brought there. 
There had hardly been a sheep in the 
market for years, though a certain 
amount of eattle still went there, but 
the number was nothing like what used 
to go there before the Act of 1854 was 
passed. These facts were perfectly well- 
known to the House. They were perfectly 
well-known tothe Minister of Agriculture, 
because one of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s first acts, after taking Office, was 
to receive a deputation from the South- 
East of London representing all shades 
of political opinion, which pressed him, 
in the interest of the whole South-East 
of Londen, to repeal the Act of 1884, 
or that, at al! events, he should allow 
the importation of cattle from the various 
countries from which he had_ prohibited 
importation. The right hon, Gentleman 
had been placed in possession of the case 
of these people, and of the hardship to 
which they had been subjected by reason 
in the change of the policy of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
explained to the deputation that he had 
no option in the matter but to carry ont 
the law. Would he welcome a change 
in the law ? Would he either have the 
word “shall” in the Act changed into 
“may,” or would he agree to the second 
part of the Motion, that no imported 
animal should be allowed to leave the 
market in London alive? If the right 
hon. Gentleman agreed to that, he would 
perhaps win the Deptford seat for his 
Party, among other minor advantages. 
No animals coming from countries in 
which there was the slightest chance of 
infection were allowed to go out of the 
markets alive, for this Act of Parliament 
was applied not only to countries affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia, but was applied 
also to countries in which, in the opinion 
of the Board of Agriculture, the laws 
relating to cattle were unsatisfactory. In 
fact, the prohibition extended to so many 
instances that really it would be better 
tohavea hard-and-fast law prohibiting live 
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animals from going alive about the country 


at all. The question was really a ques- 
tion between absolute prohibition and 
having dead meat in the country for the 
benefit of the consumer. It had been 
said that to prevent, in the interest of 
agricuiture, foreign cattle from coming 
into the country would be an injustice to 
the consumer. His constituents were 
unwilling that that injustice should be 
done to the consumer ; they were per- 
fectly willing that the consumer should 
have his dinner from abroad. If the pro- 
hibition was given up in favour of the 
landing and slaughter of cattle at places 
like Deptford, then the smaller difficulty 
about the consumer would be got over. 
What was the case against Deptford ? It 
was simply this: that some years ago a case 
of foot-and-mouth disease got away from 


the Deptford Market, and  aflected 
animals in London and the rest of 
England. There was only the very 


slightest evidence in support of that case. 
In the Veterinary Report the experts, in 
a couple of ! gave it their 
opinion that the animal which had caused 
foot-and-mouth had arrived at 
Deptford, and had got away from there. 
But the amount of evidence in support of 
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that statement was very slight. 
failed to convince a large num of 
persons, and he had constantly heard it 
said by political allies of the Minister of 
Agriculture that it only convinced his 
right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Agriculture in the late Government (Mr. 
Chaplin) because he had been already 
half-convineed asa Protectionist. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that he 
would not be alone amongst Members of 
the Metropolis in supporting the Motion ; 
and if the Motion, in addition to doing 
good to hardly-pressed industries of the 
Metropolis, and to hardly-pressed people 
engaged in them, did also do some good 
to agriculturists and stock raisers, 
would it not, he asked, be better than 
following the maxims of a too prudish 
political economy 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said that, however selfish the 
Scotch might be in a general way, that 
did not affect the question now under 
consideration. He, at least, was suffi- 
ciently patriotic to give his adhesion to the 
Mover of the Motion in his desire to 
exclude disease from the flocks and herds 
of the country. They had already 
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succeeded in stamping out the cattle 
plague, and he believed that the foot-and- 
mouth disease was already a thing of the 
past, and he quite agreed with the Mover 
of the Motion as to the great destruction 
caused to the flocks and herds—the 
great expense and money and incon- 
venience which had come upon the 
agricultural community, by the recur- 
rence of attacks of pleuro-pneumonia 
throughout the country. He also agreed 
with the Mover of the Motion that pleuro- 
pneumonia was purely an exotic disease. 
It had no power to spring up sponta- 
neously in this country ; and if they could 
stamp it out at once, and if they could 
draw an effective cordon round the 
disease, there was no reason why the 
country should not be always free from 
the scourge. He wished to give his 
cordial support and concurrence to the 
way in which the Board of Agriculture, 
under the late and under the present 
Administrations, had carried out its fune- 
tious with regard to stamping out this 
disease. The Board had a policy which 
was coherent, cohesive, firm, consistent, 
which in every way great 
improvement on the old system. He 
would like to ask whether it would not 
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have been better, before the recent 
Regulations of the Board of Agriculture 
dealing with this disease had been 
put into operation, to have carried 
out some kind of scientific inves- 
tigation, by inoculation of cattle 


or by contact, by which it would have 
been discovered whether the disease was 
really pleuro-pneumonia or not?  Pro- 
bably, before the discussion terminated, 
the Minister of Agriculture would tell 
the House what truth there was in the 
rumours circulated lately that an inquiry 
instituted by the Canadian Government 
had found that Canada was, and had 
been for a good many years, entirely 
free from this very infectious disease. 
It worth considering, iherefore, 
whether it was not better for agricul- 
turists to take the chance of a little 
disease coming in from abroad than to 
be shut out altogether from the intro- 
duction of store cattle, from which at 
the present time they were deriving 
great benefits. He would also like to 
ask whether this Motion was not, after 
all, a mode of protection for a particular 
form of home industry—a mode of pro- 
tection which had been entirely negatived 
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by the exhaustive inquiry of the Select 
Committee in 1873? The Scotch Mem- 
bers had been told that they were selfish 
in their policy of bringing forward the 
views which in this matter their con- 
stituents desired them to bring forward. 
He supposed they were ail selfish, more 
or less. Every Member almost was sent 
to the House to advocate a special and 
individual interest, and what the Govern- 
ment had to do when they had the bulk 
of the evidence before them was to con- 
sider what was best to be done for the 
advantage of the country at large. The 
importation of cattle to the North of 
Scotland was a young industry. He 
was bound to say that it had been 
originally established on account of the 
great inconvenience and loss which the 
farmers of Aberdeenshire and the North 
of Scotland had suffered by the spreading 
of disease by Irish cattle; but he was 
quite prepared to accept the statement 
that, owing to better regulations and sani- 
tary conditions, Ireland was now freer 
from cattle disease than it used to be. 
The House would hardly credit the great 
extent of the importation of Canadian 
cattle to the North of Scotland. The 
trade began in 1887, with only 700 
cattle; but in 1890 the importation had 
risen to 20,000 head of cattle. Dundee 
and Newcastle followed in the trade, and 
in one year 183,000 head of Canadian 
cattle were introduced into the country. 
The animals were well-bred, and came 
from a climate which was specially 
suited to their growing and thriving in 
Scotland. The business paid the farmers 
well. He was bound to say that he 
had always regretted the small farmers 
in Aberdeenshire and the North gene- 
rally did not breed more store cattle. 
They were told that these Canadian 
cattle lowered the quality of Aberdeen- 
shire beef. There was no doubt that the 
highest quality of beef in Aberdeenshire 
was fed up from the best stock ; but, in his 
opinion, if the Canadian store cattle fed 
in Aberdeenshire were fairly well-bred 
and well-handled they would run the 
first-class beef in the London market 
very closely indeed. The only effect of 
excluding them would be to increase the 
competition from abroad. There was no 
doubt that a great many of our home- 
fed animals were now very much affected 
with tuberculosis, which he feared had 
now got a very firm hold on cattle in the 
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country. It had been suggested—and 
the suggestion was not a bad one—that 
if their breeders were to breed from clean 
Canadian animals, coming from a 
country where there was not and never 
had been any tuberculosis, and where, he 
believed, there was no _ pleuro-pnen- 
monia, they would introduce into their 
flocks and herds fresh blood, which 
might go a considerable way towards 
eradicating tuberculosis. He hoped the 
House would reject the Motion. He did 
not propose to move the Amendment on 
the Paper, but merely to move a simple 
negative to the Motion before the 
House. He believed that the Motion, if 
carried, would raise the price of animal 
food to the people of the country, lower 
the quality of beef, and hamper seriously, 
and depress still more, a greatly depressed 
industry. 

*Mr. J. LENG (Dundee) said, he 
would like to know the real motive for 
the submission of this very drastic 
Motion. It had been admitted that for 
years the cattle in Ireland were suspected 
of having introduced pleuro-pneumonia 
into Great Britain. What would have 
been thought if, on the first occasion that 
such an outbreak occurred, it had been pro- 
posed that no Irish cattle landed at Liver- 
pool or Glasgow should be allowed to leave 
the wharf alive ? The hon. Member for 
South Antrim had spoken as if there had 
been several outbreaks of _ pleuro- 
pneumonia last September, whereas there 
had only been two such outbreaks, which 
originated with two cargoes of Canadian 
cattle. To the present moment it was 
a disputable question whether it was 
pleuro-pneumonia or not on those ocea- 
sions. He admitted that the Board of 
Agriculture had emphatically declared 
that it was pleuro-pneumonia, but that 
conclusion had been disputed. Without 
entering into controversial matter, he 
thought there was some cause to com- 
plain that the Board of Agriculture was 
not willing to submit to the scientific 
tests to which the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire had alluded. The hon. 
Mover had attributed the views of Scotch 
Members on this matter to local considera- 
tions, but he thought the retort might 
be made that the solicitude of the hon. 
Member for the health of cattle in Scot- 
land was attributable to his desire that 
Canadian cattle should net come in 
confliet with the trade in Irish cattle. 
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The healthiest cattle in Scotland were 


those brought from Canada, They 
benefited by the sea voyage; they 


weighed more, and were in better condi- 
tion on their arrival in this country than 
when they were placed on board ship at 
Montreal. If they asked 99 out of 100 
Scotch agriculturists what their experience 
was, they would declare that these 
Canadian cattle, the moment they were 
put into the field, had a good appetite, 
fattened rapidly, and could be sent to 
market sooner and in a better condition 
than a corresponding number of Irish 
cattle. Not only for feeding purposes, 
but for breeding purposes they were 
most useful. It was found that it led to 
an improvement of the stock to cross 
with these Canadian cattle. In these 
times, when they heard so much of agri- 
cultural depression and of dulness of 
trade, it was somewhat remarkable that 
the hand raised to deal a blow against an 
important branch of agriculture in Scot- 
land was the hand of hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side. He would like 
to point out to them that it was not 
simply a question of the cattle feeders ; 
there were landed proprietors in Forfar- 
shire and the adjacent counties who had 
spent large sums in this direction. 
Besides, if they stopped this branch of 
business they would seriously affect a 
large number of people and diminish 
their means of occupation. Then, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Aberdeenshire had said, they would not, 
by adopting this Resolution, really affect 
the supply of meat coming to their 
markets. The vessels which now brought 
live animals would in future — bring 
cargoes of dead meat. But they would 
have destroyed an important branch of 
Scottish agriculture and Scottish enter- 
prise, and an important branch of 
shipping would also be interfered with, 
for steamers had been specially built for 
the purpose, each costing £50,000, They 
were going to do all this in the interest 
of what was undoubtediy a revival of 
Protection. The men of the South were 
benighted on this question ; they should 
look to the men of light and leading in 
the North. He was an Englishman, but 
he had lived 42 years in Scotland, and 
had learned during that time to admire 
the intelligence of the Scotch people. 
Why should they fetter them? He would 
warn hon. Members not to pursue 
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that course. Even if they were tem- 
porarily to succeed, they would find 
that the intelligence and enterprise of 
Scotland would ultimately vanquish 
them. If they should adopt this extra- 
ordinary Resolution, they would be doing 
injury and mischief to a class of deserving 
aud intelligent men, and he cordially 
seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said, 
he held that this question was one of 
vital importance to the farmers and 
cattle dealers of the North and North- 
Eastern Counties of Scotland, and he did 
not apologise for raising his voice 
against the Resolution. Scotch farmers 
and Scotch capitalists last September 
stated that there was no convincing evi- 
dence that pleuro-pneumonia existed in 
Canada, or that cattle which were said 
to be suffering from the disease were in 
reality suffering from it. But they all 
admitted at once that when the Board of 
Agriculture called in certain veterinary 
advisers, and those advisers unanimously 
declared that certain cattle were suffering 
from a certain disease, the Board had no 
option but to prohibit the importation of 
such cattle. They did not complain of 
the steps taken by the Board last 
September, but they claimed that time 
had proved that pleuro-pneumonia did 
not exist in Canada. He believed that 
the Canadian authorities communicated 
with the authorities of this country, and 
requested them to join in an inquiry into 
the heaith of the Canadian eattle ; but the 
authorities here did not see their way to 
joining them, and consequently the 
Canadian Government had had to make 
the inquiry themselves, and a Report had 
been laid before the Canadian Parliament 
declaring that there had not been a case 
of pleuro-pueumonia in the Dominion for 
several years past. ‘Therefore, there was 
no ground for the fears that had been 
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expressed with regard to the danger 
incurred here by the importation of 
Canadian cattle. But there was one 


other possibility which had been pointed 
out. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture had said that, although there 
might be no pleuro-pneumonia in Canada 
itself, it was quite possible that cattle 
were being imported into Canada from an 
infected area; but owing to the restric- 
tions which had been imposed upon that 
importation, it was impossible that 
diseased cattle could pass through her 
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territory. Canada was ow protected on 
all sides by astringent Regulation which 
would prevent effectually the importation 
of cattle into Canada from infected areas. 
The Scotch eattle dealers and farmers 
demanded that the restriction should be 
taken off, for several reasons. They 
held that pleuro-pneumonia did not exist 
in Canada ; and, further in Scotland they 
could not do without Canadian eattle, 
both for feeding and for breeding pur- 
poses. He was aware that English 
cattle breeders were of opinion that the 
importation of Canadian cattle was 
detrimental to their trade, but, on the 
other hand, Scotch breeders asserted that 
there was no better cross for breeding 
purposes than Canadian cattle. They 
held that the most dangerous of all cattle 
to import into Scotland were those from 
Yorkshire and from Ireland. He 
denied that this agitation in favour of 
the unrestricted importation of Canadian 
cattle had been got up by a few dealers, 
and by auctioneers and shipowners, and 
assured the House that it was the 
Scotch farmers themselves who were in 
favour of the abolition of all restrictions 
upon the trade. He sincerely hoped the 
House would reject the Resolution, and 
that the Government would — shortly 
remove the restrictions altogether. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: Before 
I answer some of the speeches made this 
evening, I should like, in the first 
place, to say that I recognise that 
agriculture has been for some years 
suffering from depression, and that 
that depression is probably accentuated and 
sharper at the present moment than it 
has been heretofore. But in that depres- 
sion there has always been one bright 
spot, and that has been the healthiness, 
and the increasing healthiness, of our 
flocks and herds. The Mover of the 
Motion has already pointed out the 
great decrease there has been in the 
number of outbreaks of disease in 
this country since what I regard as 
beneficial legislation was first passed by 
this House in 1878. I think no one can 
deny the exceeding benefit that these 
Acts have been to the agricultural classes 
generally, nor that they have saved 
very probably millions of money by their 
beneficial operation. That being the ease, 
Iam the very last man in the world to 
deny that; whilst it is at all times of the 
greatest importance that the Government 
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of the day should exercise the utmost 
caution in order to guard our flocks and 
herds from disease, whether native or 
imported, at the present moment they 
are doubly bound not to relax by one 
jot or tittle thejr efforts in this direction, 
but to do everything in their power to 
prevent the importation of disease from 
abroad. Having said so much, it is my 
duty to consider very closely, and to 
invite the House to consider, what the 
Resolution of the hon, Gentleman really 
means. There certainly seems to have 
been some doubt in the House on the 
subject, because I find that the hon. and 
learned Member for Deptford is absolutely 
going to vote in favour of the Reso- 
lution, because he considers it will facili- 
tate the importation of foreign animals 
at Deptford. I should like to know 
whether that is the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford, 
who lately presided over the Department 
I have the honour to represent, and who, 
I understand, is going to vote for this 
Resolution. As I read the Resolution, 
there is no reference to foot-and-mouth 
disease, and I think the Member for 
Sleaford would be the last person in the 
world to agree with the hon. and learned 
Member for Deptford that it would be to 
the advantage of this country that 
animals coming from countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease is suspected to 
exist, or does exist, should be allowed to 
land at Deptford and be slaughtered at 
that port. I should like to know if that is 
the right hon. Gentleman’s  interpre- 
tation of the Resolution? The right 
hon. Gentleman knows that by the Aet 
of 1884, in the case of foot-and-mouth 
disease, it is distinetly laid down that no 
animals 
or reasonakly suspected of being infeeted 
with the foot-and-mouth disease, shall 
be allowed to be imported to this country, 
and certainly not brought here to be 
slaughtered at the ports, but the hon. 
Member for Deptford seems to think that 
the effect of the Resolution will be to 
allow that to be done. When the House 
examines the Resolution closely, I think 
they will find it is a most drastic and 
stringeut measure. The hon. Gentlemanis 
not content with the lawasitstands. He is 
not satisfied to leave the matter to the 
limited and definite discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture for the 
time being ; he is not content to know that 
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when disease exists in another country, 
or when there is reasonable suspicion 
thet it may be imported from that 
country, the Act, as it stands, absolutely 
compels the Minister to prohibit the 
importation of cattle from that country. 
I think the present system as it exists 
has certainly been a sensible system. 
It is a system which can be modi- 
fied as the circumstances and interests 
of this country demand, and it is 
certainly a system which we all ought to 
support. But the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site does not like the system. He wants 
to prohibit for ever all foreign importa- 
tion from whatever country, whether it is 
suspected of disease or not, and to enact 
that we are to draw a sort of brazen 
wall of Protection round our coasts, 
aud without any appeal, except by 
the somewhat laborious process of 
Acts of Parliament, to deprive our 
farmers for all time of the benefit they 
may derive from the free importation of 
cattle from foreign countries. I think 
the House will perceive that is a very 
serious proposition, and one which ought 
to be very carefully considered. This is 
not the first time that this especial propo- 
sition has been brought before the House 
and decided. ‘The proposition of the 
Member for South Antrim, with a very 
small exception, was practically the pro- 
posal of the Government in their Bill 
which they brought in in 1878. That 
Bill was brought in by a Conservative 
Ministry and supported by a Conserva- 
tive majority. It was introduced into 
the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Richmond, who was then Lord President 
of the Council. The Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, and when that 
Committee examined witnesses und ex- 
perts brought before it they decided at 
once that with regard to North America 
discretion should be left to the Privy | 
Council. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What Committee ? 

Mr. GARDNER: The Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Lords 
to consider the Bill of 1878. This 
measure of 1878 came down to this 
House and was debated for four nights ; 
and on going into Committee Sir Selwin 
Ibbetson, who was the Member of the 
Conservative Party in charge of the Bill, 
proposed on behalf of the Government 
that several European countries free 
from disease should also, as well as North 
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America, be left to the discretion of the 
Privy Council. What happened then ? 
On going into Committee my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James) moved a proviso to 
Clause | to the effect that no Order of 
the Privy Council should be valid if its 
operation should be inconsistent with the 
obligations existing under any commercial 
Treaty for the time being. This raised 
a very long Debate in the House, and the 
subject most prominently brought before 
the House was what is known as the 
Most Favoured Nation Clause, the object 
being to show it was not justifiable to 
differentiate by Statute in the manner 
proposed, such action being an infraction 
of our Treaty obligations. Eventually 
the Conservative Government gave way 
all along the line, and the Bill of 1878 
was framed on the lines on which we at 
the present moment administer these 
Acts. The House will thus see that this 
is not the first time this subject has been 
brought forward. When it was brought 
forward in 1878, with all the authority 
of the Conservative Party and backed 
by a Conservative majority, Parliament 
in its wisdom declared the course pro- 
posed toa be undesirable, and unhesi- 
tatingly condemned it. I want to know 
from the Mover of the Resolution what 
has happened since that decision was 
arrived at by a Conservative Govern- 
ment to make it necessary or expedient 
that we should alter the law as it was 
then ordained, and has existed during 
all this time JI want to ask him and 
his friends who support him why the 
present moment and this special time is 
the psychological moment for bringing it 
forward 7 

Mr. MACARTNEY: This is the 
first opportunity I could get. 

Mr. GARDNER: I can hardly 
think seriously the hou, Gentleman 
waited until the four diseased animals 
had come from Canada, and restrie- 
tions have been put on in that ease. 
He has sat in the House for the last 
six years, during the whole of which 
time his political friends (the Conserva- 
tives) have been in power, and why did 
he never urge this proposition, so bene- 
ficial and so desirable in his opinion, 
when his own friends were in power, 
and when he would have had an oppor- 
tunity of carrying it into effect? I am 
bound to draw only one conclusion from 
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that fact, and that is, the Resolution, is 
meant to be a censure on the conduct of 
the Agricultural Department during the 
short time I have been in office. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I do not want 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
but my reason for bringing on the 
Resolution was in consequence of the 
Resolution arrived at by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England embody- 
ing the opinions of the agriculturists. 

Mr. GARDNER: I should like to 
ask the Royal Agricultural Society and 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture why 
this is the psychological moment and 
why they did not bring it forward during 
the last six years? I can explain it on 
very high authority. ‘The reason is that 
so long as a Conservative Government 
is in power these gentlemen think the 
interests of agriculture are perfectly safe. 
[ Opposition cheers.] I thought I should 
elicit that cheer, and I may say they had 
very high authority for that cheer and 
opinion, because iu the Debates in the 
House of Lords in 1878 Lord Salisbury 
said— 

“They must have a fixed policy. They all 
had confidence in his noble Friend the Lord 
Presilent of the Privy Council, and if they 
could pass an Act of Parliament that he should 
live for ever, and hold Otiice for ever, no doubt 
all would be right, and there would be no neces- 
sity for their enacting a fixed policy. But since 
they could insert neither of these provisions 
they must take precautions that their policy 
must not be the caprice of the Executive Go- 
vernment in power.” 

That was the policy of the Conservative 
Party at that time and is at the present 
time. If the House of Commons could 
pass an Act that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford should 
have a perennial existenee—which I and 
all his friends in this House wish he 
could have, and could remain a sort of 
perpetual Pope of Agriculture, why 
then, Sir, I do not suppose there would 
be any question of Resolutions being 
brought forward. But, however much 


that may be the opinion of the Party op- | 


posite on that question, that is not our 
opinion, and I do not think it is the 
opinion, of the country generally. But, 
Sir, I do not think the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has quite studied the law as it 
stands. By the present Act you have 
what Lord Salisbury said he desired—a 
fixed policy. If hon. Members take the 
trouble to read the Act they will find, as 
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the Attorney General pointed out, that it 
is compulsory and not permissive on the 
Board of Agriculture. I always held 
that was what this Act meant; and when 
the Canadian business arose last autumn, 
I took the opinion of the highest legal 
authorities in the land, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that it was compulsory on 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
by the Act, to impose restriction in regard 
to cattle when he felt any reasonable sus- 
picion existed that disease was prevalent 
in the country from which they were 
imported. It would, therefore, be 
very hard for anyone in responsible 
office at the Board of Agriculture to 
alter the policy or not to enforce the 
restriction when it became necessary to 
do so, and I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite need be under any fear either 
as to the fixity or continuity of what I 
hold to be the beneficial operation of the 
Act in regard to preventing disease in 
our flocks and herds. It has been said that 
the Member for South Antrim brought 
forward this Resolution ii the interests 
of Ireland. Ido not believe that for a 
single moment, and for this reason: the 
hon. Gentleman knows as well as we do 
that Ireland was specially exempted iu 
that Act of 1878. We do not look upon 
Ireland as a foreign country, and we do 
believe it to be part of the United 
Kingdom. That being the case, I do not 
see what reason there is for the hon, 
Gentleman to suspect that there is any 
question of Ireland being concerned in the 
matter, because whatever happens I hope 
we shall always consider that Ireland 
shall be treated in the same way. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the cost which has 
been alluded to by the Mover of the 
Resolution. He tried to make out that 
the cost of this special business, with 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia and other 
attacks, was so great that this House 
ought to adopt this measure in order to 
protect the impoverished taxpayer being 
mulected in an enormous manner, as he 
was likely to be. In the first place, I 
would point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that his estimate of the cost of that par- 
ticular matter is entirely wrong. It is 
perfectly true that £21,285 was the 
original sum paid for compensation, but 
the hon. Gentleman forgets that from 
salvage we received a sum of £8,860, so 
that the real cost of the outbreak 
amounted to the sum of £12,630. I 
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understand the hon. Gentleman to say 
what an enormous sum this is to pay for 
four animals, and that, practically, the 
country is asked to pay £3,000 apiece for 
four animals imported from Canada, That 
is not the state of the case atall. The 
hon. Gentleman must look back to what 
has happened in the past—to the number 
of animals which have been imported into 
this country without pleuro-pneumonia 
atall. The hon. Gentleman said that 
pleuro-pneumonia was not indigenous, 
but had been imported. Will he be sur- 
prised to learn that, with the exception of 
these four cases, not one single case of 
pleuro-pneumonia which has occurred 
since the Board of Agriculture has taken 
over the duties of the Privy Council has 
ever been traced to an imported animal ? 
The four cases to which he alluded were 
the only cases which have occurred. 
Therefore, that is not the proper way of 
looking at it, and you ought to distribute 
that sum of £12,000 over all the animals 
imported into this country for the benefit 
of this country for the last 10 or 12 
years. We have had 821,525 cattle 
imported from Canada into this country, 
without one single case of pleuro- 
pneumonia until the other day ; andif you 
divide the £12,000 among all these 
cattle, I do not think it comes to a very 
large sum, so that I say the argument 
of the hon. Gentleman as regards 
that falls to the ground. There is 
one argument which I wish to use before 
I sit down, and I know when I do 
state it I shall be met with laughter, and 
probably denial, by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. This Resolutien, Sir, is a pro- 
tective measure, and we in this country 
are Free Traders, and we mean to remain 
a Free Trade country. No one in his 
senses can surely deny that the total pro- 
hibition of the entry of live cattle from 
foreign countries must be a measure 
of protective tendency. It may be 


what the Americans call incidental 
Protection ; but whether you call it 
incidental Protection, or whether 
Protection pure and simple, it is 


obviously a measure which in_ its 
direction is opposed to Free Trade. 
Moreover, it is also opposed to the best 
interests of Protection, because, by 
letting in the dead meat, as you propose 
todo, and excluding the store cattle, as 
you propose to do, you are practically 
encouraging the admission of the manu- 
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factured article—that is, the dead meat— 
and you are excluding the raw material 
—that is, the store catthke—which the 
graziers of England, Scotland, and else- 
where are anxious to work up into 
the manufactured article. So long as I 
hold the office which I do at the present 
moment, I am determined to do my 
utmost to protect the flocks and herds 
from the importation of disease ; but I am 
equally determined to oppose any measure 
which in any form deprives the people 
of this country from the benefits of com- 
petition, whether in their own country 
or abroad. I should like to say one 
word on Canada, and I wili say it very 
briefly. The House knows that during 
last autumn it was the misfortune 
of the Government to be obliged to 
prohibit the landing of live cattle 
from Canada. We arrived at that 
conclusion after much consideration, 
and on the authoritative aad unanimous 
opinion of the best veterinary authorities 
of the day ; and, Sir, when we did so, 
we did so with the utmost regret. We 
shall welcome the first opportunity that 
occurs to us of taking off these restric- 
tions with regard to Canada. But, Sir, 
what does the Resolution of the hon. 
Gentleman mean ? If it is not a pro- 
tective measure, if it is not a censure on 
my Department, what is it ? It is aimed 
at Canada, and Canada alone. It is 
quite obvious that at the present moment 
there is only one country, and that is 
Canada, with regard to which there 
would be any opportunity of taking off 
the restrictions. In Europe foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent; in the 
United States constant cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia render it impossible for us to 
allow them tosend cattie here. But in regard 
to Canada, if we are thoroughly assured 
that that country is free from disease, 
and adopting proper measures for prevent- 
ing the introduction of disease, we should 
gladly welcome the opportunity of taking 
off the restrictions. That does not seem to 
be the opinion of hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site. This Resolution is aimed at Canada, 
and Canada alone. ‘That is an unfor- 
tunate point. Canadais one of our most 
loyal colonies; this trade is of the 
utmost importance to Canada, and of 
the greatest advantage to Scotland ; and 
if the Resolution does not mean what I 
say, hon. Gentlemen can have brought it 
forward for one purpose, and one purpose 
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alone—and that is, to prevent the taking 
off the restrictions as regards Canada 
when the time arrives. I think this is 
an unfortunate Motion to have been 
brought forward by the Conservative 
Party, and to be supported officially by 
the Conservative Front Bench. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite think, I believe, 
that they are very soon about to return 
to Office. do not offer any opinion 
on that subject, and all I can say is this : 
that if this Resolution be directed against 
Canada, and Canada alone, I do not envy 
their Colonial Minister, whoever he may 
be. Ithink I have shown the House 
that this Resolution is a ea and 
inopportune, and I strongly hope it will 
be rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Mr. Speaker, at the 
risk of being taken for a benighted 
Southerner by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dundee, I am afraid it will 
be my duty to support the Motion which 
the Member for Antrim has submitted 
with so much ability to the House. And, 
in the first place, I should like to be 
allowed to say that so far from regarding 
this as a Motion of Censure upon the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gardner), I do not think there 
is a single gentleman, on this side of 
the House, at all events, and I doubt 
whether there is on that, except 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
into whose head the idea could 
have entered for a single moment. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had been 
Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion 
of Canada the speech to which the House 





had just listened would have been appro- | 


priate in the extreme; but the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to forget that chari ity 
begins at home. He says this is a pro- 
tective Motion. It isa protective Motion 
in the same sense that vaccination is a 
protection against disease, and I trust 
the House will be unanimous in_ its 
opinion upon that point. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked me to place my inter- 
pretation upon the Motion, and he asked 
whether we agree with the hon. Member 
for Deptford. That hon, Gentleman was 
speaking in the interests of his own con- 
stituency ; and as Deptford was one of the 
ports of debarkation, it must greatly 
benefit by the passing of the Motion. The 
law presumes that no imported animal 
shall leave the wharf alive; that all 


animals imported to this country shall be 
Mr, Gardner 


{COMMONS} 
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slaughtered, and not allowed to go into 


Pneumonia. 


the country at all; but there is a disere- 
tion to make an exemption in favour of 
certain countries in certain conditions ; 
discretion and to make the law absolute, 
and what is desired is to remove the 
When the right hon, Gentleman speaks 
of the raising of the question in 1878 J 
can tell him I recollect the matter per- 
fectly, and the policy that was then 
agreed to. It was the exercise of the 
discretion existing now—it was the 
exercise of that in last September, in the 
case of four wretched animals from two 
wretched cargoes from Canada, that in- 
volved us in the risk infecting the 
whole country, and that infected 79 dis- 
tricts in Scotland. 

Mr. GARDNER : 
fection. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Well, we were so 
liable to infection in this country 
that many animals had to be destroyed 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s orders, 
Seventy-nine places were rendered liable 
to infection, and many animals had to be 
destroyed. The Motion would only 
carry one step further the policy which 
has been pursued for eight or 10 years 
with such beneficial results. In 1890 
the control of this matter was taken out 
of the hands of the Local Authorities. 
In 1889 there were 474 outbreaks of 
disease; in the succeeding years the 
numbers were 484, 192, 21 ; and in the 
present year none. And what has been 
the result of the adoption of this poliey ? 
Whi, that there has been a great increase 
in our flocks and herds, and a correspond- 
ing decrease inthe price of meat. There 
is an increase of over 1,000,000 cattle 
and 4,000,000 sheep. And we have now 
arrived at a time when we are within 
measurable distance of being freed from 
pleuro-pneumonia altogether. We can 
hardly say that we are absolutely free 
yet. Qne peculiarity of the disease is 
that it may be dormant for even as long 
as two years; and although we may 
appear to be free, we must not relax any 
precautions for a considerable period. 
One thing that is essential is that cattle 
should be slaughtered at the port of 


There was no in- 


debarkation. In order to convey conta- 
gion there must be actual contact. 


There is no comparison to be made with 
cholera, because that disease manifests 
itself at once, and you can take what 
precautions you please. Thousands of 
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living animals have been passed by the 
veterinary surgeon, and found, when dead, 
to be infected with the disease. Before 
the Act of 1878 the principle on which 
the Government acted was to permit the 
free importation of all animals, ex- 
cept where they were known to be dis- 
eased ; but since then a wiser policy has 
been adopted. I have pointed out 
the risk incurred by the unfortunate 
importation of Canadian animals. The 
country is not yet freed from that risk, and 
the time has now come when the Act 
should be repealed. The right hon. 
Gentleman may ask why these steps 
were not taken under the Conservative 
Government. I must bear my share of 
blame for having so long allowed 
Canadian animals to be imported. My 
great misgivings at the time prompted me 
to make frequent communications to the 
Canadian Government, but I always 
received the most positive assurances 
that Canada was free from the disease. 
But now the country has learnt what 
such assurances from foreign countries 
interested in the trade are worth. Similar 
assurances have overand over again been 
received from the United States ; and the 
greatest pressure was put on me to admit 
cattle from the United States free. But, 
acting on the best advice, I always 
refused. The right hon. Gentleman has 
mentioned, in reply to my question about 
a month ago, 18 cargoes of cattle from 
the United States, in which 41 animals 
were found to be actually affected. How 
many hundred cattle in those cargoes 
were affected without being detected ? 
The United States, was full of this 
disease, and with the length of frontier 
between Canada and the United States 
it is impossible to insure immunity for 
Canada. I say the risk is intolerable. 
There may be hundreds in a ship, and we 
should not know of them. I am afraid 
we are rather late in appealing to Canada 
——[Mr. Gardner was about torise.} I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will do me 
the favour of listening to my argument. 
How are we going to say, if we admit ani- 
mals from Canada, on the plea that disease 
does not prevail in that country—how can 
we say that those animals are not taken 
from across the United States frontier, 
where the disease does prevail? How 
“an we tell whether an animal has crossed 
from one country into another ? Then, 
Sir, I say thata great many gentlemen hold 
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with me, that after all the exertions and 
sacrifices that have been made to get rid 
of the disease here, we ought to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent its return. 
The only effectual way of doing that is 
by making the law for the slaughter of 
imported animals universal, subject to the 
exceptions dealt withinthe Motion. Ihave 
heard only two objections to the Motion, 
One was that it would interfere with trade. 
I should be sorry to interfere with the 
trade with Canada; but the interests of 
our own country must be considered first. 
There are farmers in the North whe 
object to the proposed measures, but 
their interests should give way to the 
general good, and they will really suffer 
no material injury, because Irish stock 
was never more plentiful or cheaper. It 
is also directly to the interests of the con- 
sumer that the Motion should be earried. 
The worst thing for the consumer is that 
the animals should come into the country 
perfectly free and be sold when the 
market is most advantageous for selling 
them. As far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, it is infinitely more to his 
advantage that the Motion should be 
accepted than rejected by the House of 
Commons. With the exception of a 
limited number of farmers in the North, I 
believe that nine out of every 10 agricul- 
turists in the country are heartily in 
favour of the Motion, On every ground 
—or the ground of obtaining complete 
freedom from disease, on the ground of 
the interests of nine out of 10 farmers in 
the country, on the ground of the interests 
of the Irish breeders of stock, and, above 
all, in the interests of the consumers, I 
have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have 
the greatest pleasure—in giving my 
hearty support to the Motion. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 151 ; Noes 
186.—( Division List, No, 22. 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS — ACT (1882) 

AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(1n the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 


Scotland) said, he would appeal to the 
Government to consider whether there 
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could not be engrafted on this Bill an 
Amendment which would deal with many 
grievous cases in Ireland, where the 
minority of the population was deprived 
of representation on Municipal Corpora- 
tions? He was glad to think that the 
hon. Member in charge of the Bill was 
in sympathy with them. It would be 
well to defer the Bill for a day or two. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to raise that question. 
He must do it at some other stage, or in 
some other way. At present the Ques- 
tion before the House is Clause 1. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—/( Dr. 
Tanner. ) 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again ‘To-morrow. 


POOR LAW UNION OFFICERS (IRELAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to make 
better provision for the Superannuation of the 
Otticers of Poor Law Unions in lreland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
O’Connor, Mr. Farquharson, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, and Mr. John Redmond. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 249. ] 


MEDICAL CHARITIES LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 


amend the Medical Charities Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir Edward 
Harland, Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 250.] 

TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1883, AMENDMENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Tully, Bill to amend “ The 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 
1883,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tully, 
Sir Thomas Esmoncde, Mr. Knox, Mr. Maurice 
Healy, Mr. P. A  M*Hugh, and Mr. Edward 
Barry. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 251.] 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COMMITTEE 
POWERS BILL, 


BORROWING 


Select Committee nominated of,—Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. Quilter, and Mr. Francis Stevenson, 
with Two to be appointed by the Committee of 
Selection.—( Mr. Francis Stevenson.) 


Mr. T. P. O’ Connor 
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ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Atherley-Jones, Bill to 
provide for the Registration of Architects, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, and Mr. Coddington, 

sill presented, and read first time. [Bill 252.} 
MINING EASEMENTS BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Atherley-Jones, Bill to pro- 
vide for fixing a fair rent in respect of Way- 
leaves and other Mining Easements, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr, 
Joicey, Mr. Joseph Pease, Mr. John Wilson, and 
Mr. Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 253.] 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 202.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 

Loris Message [28th February] com- 
municating the following Resolution, 
namely, 

“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills of the present Session be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” considered. 

Resolved, That this House doth 
concur with the Lords in the said Reso- 
lution. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to acquaint them therewith— 
( Mr. Marjoribanks. ) 


SEAMEN’S PROVISIONS BILL.— (No. 191.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 1893 
(CONSTITUENCIES). 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Return showing, as regards the First 
Schedule to the Government of Ireland Bill, 
1893, the Population, total Rateable Value, 
number of Ratings valued over £20, and 
number of Councillors returnable to the Legis- 
lative Council; and, as regards the Second 
Schedule, the Population, total Rateable Value, 
number of Registered Electors, and the present 
and future number of Members for the House 
of Commons returnable by Ireland.”—(¥Vr. 
John Morley.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 104.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 8th March 1898. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY BILL (by @rder). 


SECOND READING, 


LONDON 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I do not propose to trouble the House as 
regards the rates and charges of this 
railway, because I understand they have 
given way—and given way more readily 
than some other Companies—and I de- 
sire to give them credit for it. How- 
ever, I may leave that till later ou to see 
if they comply with the wishes of the 
agriculturists and traders of the country. 
I have another complaint to make against 
this Company, and that is as regards the 
accommodation given to third-class 
passengers. I, of course, do not desire to 
divide on the matter to-day, and I am 
only calling attention to it as a warning 
to the Railway Company. Last year I 
ealled attention to a similar matter in 
connection with the South-Eastern Com- 
pany, who, however, did not take much 
notice of that warning, as their third-class 
passengers are treated as badly as ever. 
Some day, if Railway Companies do not 
do what is right and fair with regard to 
their third-class passengers, they will find 
the Radical and Democratic Party 
strong enough in this House to throw out 
their Bills regardless of any consequences 
whatever. Everyone knows, who studies 
the reports and balance-sheets of the Rail- 
way Companies, that they make their 
profits out of third-class passengers. In 
past times they used to treat these 
passengers like cattle, but the better they 
treated them the more profit they made 
out of them, so that in asking them to do 
what is right and proper with regard to 
third-class passengers, one is not asking 
them to lose money by them. With re- 
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gard to this particular Company, I have 
myself on several occasions tioticed five, 
six, or seven first and second-class 
carriages almost empty, whilst the two or 
three third-class carriages were so 
crowded that the people were packed 
like herrings in a barrel. Why cannot 
the Company get more  third-class 
carriages and give their third-class 
passengers plenty of room? That would 
cost them no more. The Companies on 
the north side of the Thames—such as 
the London and North-Western, the 
Great Northern, the Midland, the Great 
Western, and even the Great Eastern, 
treat their third-class passengers much 
better than the iines on the southern 
side of the Thames. I notice that the 
South-Western Railway Company are 


putting on a very luxurious train 
from Southampton to London. This, 


probably, will not pay, and the third« 
class passengers in other trains will be 
called upon to pay for the loss, This 
matter has been seriously considered by 
those who are compelled to travel in 
third-ciass carriages, and as time goes on 
they will certainly call on their Repre- 
sentatives in this House who grant these 
monopolies to see that justice is done to 
the third-class passengers. I hope, 
therefore, that, without having recourse 
to throwing out a Private Bill which 
may have many good things in it, this 
Company will do what the Companies 
ou the northern side of the Thames have 
done, to a large extent, with regard to 


their third-class passengers, and give 
them better accommodation, and treat 


them as they ought to be treated, | 
hope that the fact of attention having 
been called to the matter will induce this 
Company to do something speedily in 
that direction, and in that hope 1 beg 
for the present to withdraw my notice of 
opposition to this Bill. 


rk. J. S. WALLACE 
Hamlets, Limehouse) : 
to detain the House by going over the 


(Tower 
I do not desire 


ground which has already been covered 
by my hon. Friend. I have, however, 
been requested to speak here on behalf of 
the third-class passengers, who complain of 
the overcrowding of the carriages of this 
Company, insufficiency of light, and 
want of cleanliness in the compartments. 
I think it desirable to draw the atten- 
tion of the Company to these three 
3G 
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matters in the hope that they will be 
remedied. 





Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—(No, 1.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.), in 
moving the Second Reading of the Bill, 
said, it was identical with the Bill 
which had already been thoroughly 
and carefully discussed in that House, 
and which, as the result of thorough 
and careful discussion, was carried a 
year ago by the enormous majority of two 
toone. He noticed that within the last few 
weeks two deputations had waited upon 
the President of the Local Government 
Board—onea very large and influential de- 
putation in favour of the measure, and the 
other, not so large, in opposition to it. 
At the second deputation one of the 
speakers complained that the Bill was 
constantly cropping up in the House of 
Commons, and stated that, no matter 
how often it was defeated, it was brought 
forward again and again. When they 
recollected that in 1892 the voting was 
122 against the Bill and 232 in its 
favour; that in 1891 the Bill—or a 
similar one—was carried without a 
Division, and that in 1890 there were 
87 votes against snd 239 in favour of 
the measure, he thought if that was a 
record of defeat they might well hope 
that the Bill would be similarly defeated 
on the present occasion, Coming as he 
did from one of the great manufacturing 
centres of the North, he could testify 
that the course of this Bill year by year 
had created the intensest interest; and if 
there were not so many Petitions this 
year in its favour as they had a 
year ago, it was because not the 
slightest effort had been made to pre- 
pare the Petitions and present them te 
the House. There wee some objections 
to the measure, which, he thought, were 
founded on a misconception of the Bill. 
It was urged as an objection that they 
wishelto relieve manufacturers from the 
payment of rates, but in his judgment 
the main object of the Bill was to leave 
matters just as they now stood ; and if 


the rates were left as they stood at present, 
it was difficult to discover how increased 


Mr. J. S. Wallace 


{COMMONS} 
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hardships would be inflicted on any section 
of ratepayers. He thought he had a 
right to repudiate the idea that they 
wished to exempt machinery from rating. 
The Bill proposed to do nothing of the 
kind. What it aimed at doing was 
the prevention of the over-rating of 
machinery. If he thought for a moment 
that the Bill was intended to exempt 
manufacturers from their just burdens, 
he should wipe his hands of it. By 
the present practice in the great 
majority of Unions, manufacturers 
already contributed substantially to 
the rates, not only on their buildings, 
but also on the machinery which provided 
the motive power. The Bili did not seek 
to interfere with this. Manufacturers 
sought only what was fair, and many of 
them thought that this Bill was fair. In 
support of that opinion he would refer 
the House to the practice in Scotland and 
Ireland, where rates were not levied upon 
this particular class of tenants’ machinery 
with which this Bill proposed to deal, 
Many in that House desired to extend 
the area of rating as far as possible. 
He had strong sympathy with that 
policy, but he was in favour of carrying 
it out in a comprehensive and systematic 
way, and not of singling out such ma- 
chinery as the Bill indicated. In the 
textile trades it was the practice of 
owners to let off tenements and supply 
steam power, the tenants supplying 
machinery and removing it when the 
tenancy expired. The tenant also sup- 
plied tools, and, of course, removed them 
also when leaving. ‘Those articles came 
under the head of personalty, and the 
practice had been to rate realty and not 
personalty. Now, the machinery and 
tools meutioned and used in connection 
with these trades with which they were 
dealing were, and ought to be, classed as 
personalty. He did not think there 
could be any doubt on the part of the 
House that they were personalty ; but 
whether there was or not, it was a fact that 
valuers for Probate had no- doubt on the 
subject, for they included them as per- 
sonalty and charged Death Duties accord- 
ingly. He would not attempt to discuss 
fine legal points, or to say what was the 
value of this or that legal decision. It 
was sufficient to know that the law 
was uncertain, and that, when the law 
was uncertain, legislation was inevit- 


able. The existing condition of things. 
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might be agreeable to lawyers out of 
work—le did not suppose there were any 
of them in that House—but the general 
public looked at the matter in a different 
light. The real aim of the Bill was to 
prevent the decisions that had been 
given from applying to all the Unions 
throughout the country. They could 
not tax machinery without at the same 
time taxing those who got a livelihood 
by that machinery. The objections came 
from the agricultural districts; and if it 
were a fact that the provisions of the 
Bill would add to the burdens already 
falling on those districts, then he would 
be prepared to admit that the opposition 
would be justified. But how was that 
possible, seeing that the effect of the 
Bill would be to make no change in 
19-20ths of the Unions of the country ? 
No doubt, if the Bill were passed—as he 
hoped it would be—it might affect the 
rating in about a dozen Unions ; but, on 
the other hand, if it were rejected, the 
rateable value of certain manufacturing 
distriets would be very considerably in- 
creased; a fatal blow would be struck 
at many industries, and the army of the 
unemployed would be greatly increased, 
The rates that would be affected by the 
passing of the Bill were merely local ; 
those that would be affected by its re- 
jection were Imperial, so that whatever 
alterations were made in one locality 
would not affect, or would only affect in 
a very slight degree, other localities. 
Had it been a question of Imperial 
taxes rather than local rates the 
vase would have been otherwise. 
There were some who objected to the 
measure on the ground that it would 
relieve the manufacturer and impose 
additional charges on the small property 
owners and onthe small shopkeepers ; but, 
in his judgment, there would be greater 
suffering among these last-named classes 
if the Bill were rejected, for the increase 
of rating would be such that many manu- 
facturers would be compelled to close 
their works, and workpeople would be 
thrown idle, with the result that the small 
property -owners and the shopkeepers 
would suffer. The rejection of the Bill, 
they thus saw, was likely to inflict greater 
injury on the interests of those classes. It 
had been asked again and again whether 
the machinery in connection with collieries 
would be subject to additional charges ; 
but he maintained, with the original pro- 
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moters of the Bill, that the measure 
would not effect the smallest change in 
the manner of levying rates in that re- 
spect. At present there were rates on 
engines and boilers. That was the kind 
of machinery that they proposed to 
continne to rate. The manufacturer 
had keen competition and high tariffs to 
meet, and it would be easy for him to 
transfer his capital from one country to 
another if he were threatened with serious 
burdens of taxation and rating. But he 
believed the British manufacturer did not 
want the bribe of protection that existed 
in other countries. He would rather stay 
in the old country and employ British 
labour and pay his fair share of the rates. 
Nothing less, and nothing more. The Bill 
now before them was exactly the Bill 
that was introduced a year ago. It was 
a great length of time since the subject 
had been first brought forward in the 
House, and it had been dealt with from 
year to year up to last year. Any alter- 
ations that had been made in the Bill 
were alterations suggested during the 
discussions that took place in the House, 
so that the Bill now before them was the 
outcome of the discussion and considera- 
tion that had been devoted to the subject. 
The Assessment Committees throughout 
the country were strongly in favour of 
the proposals, and they were most anxious 
that the House should agree to the 
Second Reading that day, as the measure 
would be a guidance to them in the 
assessments which they had to make. 
He was sure the gentlemen composing 
these Committees would be regarded as 
absolutely impartial authorities in the 
matter, and they declared that the Bill 
would be a fair and reasonable settlement, 
and that they hoped and expected it 
would — pass. The Representatives 
of the Government and of the 
Front Opposition Beneh could, from 
their experience, understand the weight 
of authority that such an opinion carried 
with it, and they would acknowledge, 
he had no doubt, that the Bill provided 
all that was required. If the House did 
not accept the Bill a great injustice 
would have been done to the industries 
of the country, for, as he had shown, the 
application of the law was very unequal, 
and it was a case in which the majority 
should be allowed to settle the matter. 
Out of a total of some 652 Unions to 
which cireulars had been sent out, he 
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found that 435 had made no alteration in 
the rating, 11 were for including all 
machinery, 15 were for including a por- 
tion of the machinery, and 191 had sent 
no replies. He had said that only about 
a dozen places would be affected to any 
extent if this Bill were passed. Birming- 
ham would be affected to the extent of 
£16,000 ; Gateshead to the extent of 
£8,000. That would be the effect if the 
Bill were passed ; but if it were rejected, 
then one Union alone—that of Oldham 
—would have its rateable value in mills 
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and works increased by £325,000— 
namely, from £270,000 to £595,000. | 
How did that compare with the small | 
sums by which Birmingham and Gates- | 
head would be affected ? He fancied | 
there were hon. Gentlemen who wouid | 
not wish to see such an increase as he had | 
indicated. In another district—that of | 
Bolton—there would be an increase in its 
mill assessments on the rejection of the 
Bill from £110,000 to £235,000. Was 
that fair to Bolton? He might quote 
some of the instances which had been 
given to the President of the Board of 
Trade the other day by a deputation 
which waited upon him, In one case a 
firm was mentioned as paying at the 
present time £3,000 weekly in wages. 
If this Bill were rejected, the works 
would probably be closed, and these 
thousands would no longer be avail- 
able for the workpeople. If necessary, 
he could go through many illustrations 
in connection with the measure. ‘There 
was the case of that vast and unfortunate 


labour dispute in the cotton trade, He | 


believed there were 200,000 workpeople 
affected, directly or indirectly, and the 
dispute brought about by the 
employers proposing a reduction of 5 per 


was 


cent. in the wages of those whom they | 


employed. If this Bill were rejected, 
might it not be made en excuse for a 
further reduction—amounting, perhaps, 
in all to 10 percent.? They krew from 
experience that there was a very distinct 
tendeney, when the margin of profit had 
diappeared, to attack the item of wages, 
and to diminish the rates of payment. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that in the Debate on the Address 





in reply to Her Majesty’s Speech they | 


had under consideration the question of 
the unemployed. 
question could be submitted to the 
House. Ue would again remind the 
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add to, and not diminish, the army of the 
unemployed. By the rejection of the Bill, 
too, they would give the signal for 
revolutionary changes in the assessment 
of the country. The Bill was of the 
greatest importance to industries that 
coutributed so much to the greatness of 
the Empire, and he hoped it would pass 
the Second Reading that day, and that 
it would soon become the law of the 
land, 

Mr. GERALD W. BALFOUR 
(Leeds, Central) said, he hoped the hon. 
Member who had proposed the Second 
Reading would not infer from the many 
vacant seats on that (the Conservative) 
side of the House that the Party with 
which he (Mr. Balfour) was associated 
did not take an interest in this measure. 
It was well understood that the absence 
of the majority of his friends on those 
Benches was due to an important meeting 
which was going on elsewhere, and the 
fact that they were not indifferent to the 
Bill was shown by this: that he had 
risen to second the Motion of the hon. 
Member who had just spoken. He had 
come there that afternoon because the 
Bill one in which he took 
somewhat of the interest of a 
father, for it was in reality the 
same Bill as he had introduced last year 
from the other side of the House. 
The supporters of the Bill would 
not require te extend their speeches to 
any great length, for what their opinions 
were had been adequately and ably stated 
by the hon. Member opposite. They would 
find many considerations to convince 
them that this Bill ought to be read a 
second time. The Bil! did not propose 
to introduce any change, but rather to 
avert a change. It was singular in that 
respect among many Bills introduced 
into that House. It had been asserted 
that the Bill aimed at the transfer of the 
burdens that now rested on the backs of 
the manufacturers to the backs of the 
people. [* Hear, hear! ] An hon, Gen- 
tleman said “ hear, hear!” but he could 
assure him that that was not the case. 
There was no intention to relieve the 
manufacturers at the expense of other 
people. All that was wanted was to 
prevent a revolutionary change which 
would inflict great hardship on the 
working classes of the country. The 
next consideration in favour of the Bill 
was that it was supported by the Assess- 
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House that by rejecting the Bill it would | ment Committees all aver the country 
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The Bill was introduced in the interests 
of the working classes. It might be 
said of the Assessment Committees that 
they had a special interest in the matter 
—that they wanted to prevent all rating 
of manufactures, but they had the 
eurious fact that these Committees 
joined with the manufacturers and the 
trades or Unions in promoting the Bill. 
They sew them jeining in deputations 
to the President of the Loeal Go- 
vernment Board asking him to 
give his support to the — Bill. 
There was nothing that was being done 
by the one that was not being done by 
the other. What were the reasons for 
this singular union? There were two 
reasons ; In the first place, the Assess- 
ment Committees wished to introduce an 
alteration which had been brought about 
in certain instances by what was known 
as the Chard ease, which had inereased 
the ratings to 109 and in some cases to 
200 per cent. Was it surprising in such 
circumstances that the Committees were 
doing their best to alter the system ? 
His hon. Friend had said that out of 600 
or 700 Unions 435 had stated that they 
were still adhering to the system that 
was held to be the legal system of rating 
before the Tyne boiler case was decided, 
11 had followed the ruling in the Chard 
ease, whilst 15 had adopted that system, 
not wholly but in part. That was the 
second reason why Assessment Com- 
mittees supported the Bill. They had 
to administer the law, and those who had 
to administer the law liked to know 
exactly what the law was. At present 
the law was uncertain. No doubt the 
latest decisions of the Judges were 
supposed to be an authoritative declara- 
tion of the law, but, at any rate, to the 
lay mind it was not advisable that their 
decisions should seem inconsistent and 
incompatible with previous decisions, 
He was not a lawyer himself, and he did 
not pretend to say whether that ineom- 
patibility was real or only apparent, but 
at least it was undesirable that it should 
exist, and he thought it would be to the 
advantage of all concerned that Parlia- 
ment should take this opportunity of 


establishing once for all what the law 


was and what it was not. With regard 
to the latest ruling of the Judges, if the 
ruling given by Lord Esher on appeal in 
the Tyne boiler case—which was most 
clear—was to be carried out to its logical 
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conclusion, his impression was that either 
the rating claimed by the rating authority 
would not be the full rating to which 
Assessment Committees would be entitled, 
or it would be inpossible to discover any 
adequate reason why they should exempt 
from rating even the furniture of an 
hotel. Itwas not merely that the law was 
uneertain, but it was also not uniform— 
the practic> was not uniform, The law 
in England was not the same as the law 
in Seotland and the law in Ireland. The 
law in Seotland and Ireland corresponded 
to what was believed to be the law in 
England before the decision in the Tyne 
bowler case, and what the law would 
be again if this Bill were passed. To 
say the least of it, it was unfair that a 
burden should be placed upon the mana- 
facturers in England from which the 
manufacturers in Ireland and Scotland 
werefree. Again, as had been well stated 
by the Mover of the Second Reading, the 
practice differed in different parts of this 
country. Inthe district of Sunderland 
the ruling in the Chard case had long 
been the established practice. Birming- 
ham again, if he might so say, in this 
matter was a law unto itself, and its 
system of rating was not only different 
from that which was established in the 
Sutherland district, but it was also 
different from that which was observed 
by the vast majority of the Assessment 
Committees all over the country. He 
was sorry not to see the hon, Member for 
Sunderland (Mr, Storey) in his place, and 
to learn that in all probability he would 
not be present to take part in the Debate. 
If he had been in his place no doubt he 
would have again told them that if they 
desired uniformity in the system of rating 
the proper way to secure it was for all the 
Assessment Committees in the country te 
conform to the law as it had been laid 
down by Lord Esher, the Master of the 
Rolls, and followed in Sunderland. Well, 
he (Mr. G. Balfour) quite understood the 
point of view of the hon. Member, Per- 
haps if he represented Sunderland he 
should take up the same position; but, in 
the meantime, it appeared to him a little 
unreasonable to coutend that uniformity 
should be introduced by making the 
practice of nine-tenths of England con- 
form to the practice of Sunderland, instead 
of making Sunderland conform to the 
practice of nine-tenths of England. 
For his (Mr. G. Balfour's) own part, he 
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considered that the action of the various 
Assessment Committees in declining to 
endeavour to establish uniformity by 
following the precedent of the Chard case, 
was fully justified by the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee appointed 
to consider this question in 1887. The 
Report of that Committee was often 
referred to by the opponents of the Bill, 
because one of its recommendations was 
to the effect that this question of the 
rating of machinery should be dealt with 
not by itself, but as part of a whole com- 
prehensive scheme of local taxation. 
Yes ; but he did not know if opponents 
of the Bill would be equally ready to refer 
to another recommendation of the Com- 
mittes. They further added 

“That it is desirable, in the meantime, that the 
various rating authorities should not depart from 
the present system of assessment.” 
Therefore, the Assessment Committees 
had the authority of the Report of the 
Select Committee for the action they had 
taken in declining to depart from the 
system of assessment which they had 
hitherto observed. No doubt if there 
was the smallest prospect that the 
Government of the day would take up 
this question of rating and deal with it 
in a comprehensive fashion, they would 
be satisfied. But if they had to wait 
until the Government teok up this very 
large, difficult, and thorny question, they 
would be in the position of the country- 
man who waited upon the river bank 
hoping that the water would all flow by. 
In the meantime, while they were waiting 
for that, they felt that they were entitled 
toask Parliament to give a favourable 
consideration to this Bill. Year after 
year this Bill had been brought in and 
either passed without a Division or by an 
enormous majority, but year by year it 
had been engulfed in the quicksands which 
awaited any contentious Bill brought 
forward by a private Member. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had not pronounced for or against 
the Bill, but to a deputation had given 
an assurance that if the Bill passed this 
Parliament, as it did last Parliament, the 
question would become one to which the 
Government might reasonably give 
facilities in the Committee stages. If 
the Bill passed—especially by a large 
majority—he (Mr. G. Balfour) hoped the’ 
Government would be prepared to give 
effect to this promise. ‘The objections to 
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the Bill were raised from two quarters, 
In the first place, there was the objection 
which was urged from those urban dis- 
tricts which at present followed the 
principle laid down in the Chard case. If 
he might say so, they were the foxes who 
had lost their tails, and were anxious that 
other foxes should be placed in the same 
predicament. Here, again, he regretted 
the absence of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, who had always been one of the 
chief exponents of the objection urged by 
these urban districts; but the hon. 
Member for Gateshead was in his place, 
and if this argument was to be repre- 
sented again, it was te be hoped the hon, 
Gentleman would supply the place of 
the Member fer Sunderland. It was 
said that the effect of the Bill would be 
to transfer the burden borne by the manu- 
facturers to the artisans who were in 
their employment. There were two 
observations to make upon that. In the 
first place, in a large part of the country, 
though not in Sunderland, the Bill would 
introduce no change at all ; and, secondly, 
the artisans themselves, as represented 
by their Trades Unions, did not agree ia 
thet particular view of their interests, 
It was possible, no doubt, that, if the 
principle laid down in the Chard case 
was’ to be the established principle 
of assessment prevailing all over the 
country, the effect would be that the 
rates would be lower by 2d. in the £1, 
and, therefore, that the home rate of 
the artizan would be reduced by, perhaps, 
2s. 6d. in the year. He did not think it 
would be more than that. He would 
also assume that this 2s. 6d. went into 
the pocket of the artizan, and not into 
that of the landlord; yet he thought 
the artizan was perfectly right in holding 
that his interests would not suffer by 
this Bill, but would be promoted by it. 
The true interest of the artizan lay in 
the prosperity of the manufacturing 
industry of the country, and they would 
be more than repaid for any loss they 
might sustain by increased continuity of 
employment aud increased wages. Now 
he passed to another objection—the 
objection which was urged by the agri- 
cultural interest. He hoped he should 
not be suspected of any want of sympathy 
with the agricultural classes in the de- 
pression from which they were now un- 
fortunately suffering. He hoped he was 
as sensible of that depression, and deplored 
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it as much as any Member in the House ; 
but he could not help thinking that 
the Representatives of the agricultural 
interest in that House greatly exagge- 
rated the significance and importance of 
the Bill. How would it affect them ? 
They might divide the rating districts 
into three classes—first, there were 
districts purely urban; secondly, dis- 
tricts purely agricultural ; and, thirdly, 
districts which were partly urban and 
partly agricultural, Now, it was quite 
clear that the interests of agriculturists 
could not be injured by the Bill in urban 
districts, as they did not reside there, nor 
could they be injured by the provisions 
of the Bill in purely agricultural dis- 
tricts, because there was no machinery 
there; therefore, the only districts’ in 
which they could be injured were the 
third-class—namely, those districts in 
which the population was partly agri- 
cultural and partly industrial. He would 
ask this question of the classes interested 
in the cultivation of land, Was it really 
to their interest that the mills and 
factories now existing in their districts 
should be transferred to other districts, 
or perhaps closed altogether? Was it 
to their interest that the futher develop- 
ment of mills and factories should be 
checked. For his own part, he could not 
believe that to be the interest even of the 
agricultural class in these mixed districts. 
In his opinion, it would be a_short- 
sighted policy. In conclusion, he wished 
to say that hedid not regard the Bill as one 
conceived in the interests of a small class ; 
on the contrary, he considered it to be a 
Bill of publie interest and of public im- 
portance. It could not be to the advan- 
tage of the community generally that the 
law should be uncertain and unequal. 
There was no doubt that if the Bill were 
passed it would produce greater uni- 
formity in the law and reduce its 
ambiguity and make it more certain and 
more clear. If the Bill were successful 
in passing the Second Reading (and he 
spoke on behalf of gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who supported it), 
they would not insist upon every line 
of the Bill as it stood. They would be 
prepared to accept every Amendment, 
which would have the effect of defining 
more fully and more clearly the objects 
they had in bringing in the Bill. He 
begged to second the Motion for the 
Second Reading. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.”—( Mr. Holland.) 
Sir RICHARD H. PAGET (Somer- 


set, Wells) also desired to express his 
regret for the enforced absence of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, who had 
undertaken the duty of moving the ré& 
jection of the Bill. It fell to his (Sir 
R. Paget's) lot to undertake the task, 
and he did so, although he was aware the 
matter was one of considerable difficulty 
and intricacy. The Bill which had been 
advocated in speeches of marked ability 
would hardly be likely to prove a prac- 
tical solution of the existing difficulty, 
advancing as it did the ** wolf cum lamb ” 
policy. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee had been inquired into. It was 
part of the case of those who advocated 
the Bill that the whole matter had been 
varefully considered by the Committee 
which sat for a long time, debated at 
length, and reported very briefly. That 
Committee reported that in their view it 
was important that there should be uni- 
formity, and they recommended that the 
whole «subject of rating should be dealt 
with comprehensively by the Govern- 
ment without the least possible delay. 
That was the case of the opponents of 
the Bill. They wanted a comprehensive 
Bill; they wanted it from the Govern- 
ment, and they wanted it without the 
least possible delay. The present Bill 
did not pretend to do anything in the 
nature of a settlement. It merely dealt 
with a very small fraction of a big ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Central 
Leeds (Mr. G. Balfour) said he had no 
hope of a comprehensive dealing with 
this large question. - Why was there no 
hope ? Simply because the hou, Member 
and his friends, instead of allying himself 
with them to bring about a settlement 
which would affect them all, took upa 
position which necessitated antagonism. 
So far as he (Sir R. Paget) was con- 
cerned, he desired to take up a position 
of offering the hand of friendship to the 
promoters of the Bill, and of saying to 
them, “ We think you have a grievance ; 
we admit that the arbitrary interpretation 
of the law is not to be entirely defended, 
but our grievance is ten times as great as 
yours. Instead of travelling along 
different roads, we ought to travel along 
the same roads; we ought not to adopt 
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the ‘wolf-cum-lamb’ policy, but work 
nnitedly in a cause which is of importance 
to both of us.” The hon. Member who 
had moved the Second Reading had 
spoken about the deputation which had 
waited the other day on the President of 
the Local Government Board. He (Sir 
R. Paget) did not wish to set up the 
value of one deputation against another ; 
but the deputation, of which ,he (Sir R. 
Paget) was one, was of a very represent- 
ative character, and included members of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, who 
again and again, after careful debate, had 
come to the conclusion that this Bill was 
opposed to their interests, and therefore 
ought to be opposed on Second Reading. 
There was one remark which had failen 
from the Mover of the Second Reading 
which pointed to the need of further 
inquiry on his part into that which was 
really a matter of history. The hon. 
Member had suggested that from time im- 
memorial it had been the eustom to rate 
realty and not personalty. But that 
statement was not founded on history. 
The law of rating dated from the Act of 
Queen Elizabeth, and under that Act 
every inhabitant of the land had .to pay 
according to his ability, no matter whence 
that ability was derived; though no 
doubt as time had gone on persoualty 
had managed to wriggle out of its 
liability. The hon. Member had argued 
that local rates were to be considered 
as something very different from 
Imperial taxes. Said the hon. Mem- 
ber, “Local rates in one district 
do not affect local rates in another dis- 
trict, and, therefore, no redistribution of 
rates could be complained of.” But it 
appeared to him (Sir R. Paget) that 
there was a great fallacy underlying that 
argument. If within a given area the 
rates were levied in a certain way, and 
the Bill introduced a new method of 
rating, the effect of which was to shift 
a burden from the shoulders of one class 
to the shoulders of another, surely the 
class who had to bear the increased ex- 
pense had as much right to complain as 
a taxpayer would have if his burdens 
were increased in order to give relief to 
someone else. Every time this measure 
was introduced the same arguments were 
always used, and the same lugubrious 
tones were made use of togiveeffect tothe 
propositions advanced ; but not a single 
illustration had bean giyen to support 
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the Bill. As the matter stood there was 
a world of apprehension and a mere frag- 
ment of fact. The proposal put forward 
by this Bill was to remove the rates that 
fell upon some people and increase the 
rates which fell upon others. It was 
said that this shifting of the burden 
would be infinitesimal ; but he contended 
that it was perfectly impossible to get 
away from the fact that if the Bill were 
passed they would relieve one class and 
place an additional burden upon another 
class. ‘The measure was one of a constantly- 
recurring crop of hardy annuals which 
came upon Wednesday afternoons; butall 
he would say about it was this: granted 
that on more than one oecasion Bills some- 
what of this nature had been read a second 
time, that imposed no obligation on the 
House. This was a new House of 
Commons, and to them this was a new 
subject. They had to decide the question 
upon its merits, and he hoped that on its 
merits, and its merits alone, the House 
would refuse to give a Second Readiug to 
the Bill. As tosome of thearguments that 
had been used in favour of the measure, 
he contended that it had not been proved 
—and it was incapable of proof—that 
the present law was uncertain in its 
operation. It was said that the law 
must be amended, or all sorts of unhappy 
things would follow. It was said that 
the rating law was Judge-made law, and 
as such it was spoken of disrespectfully. 
But Judge-made law was the law 
of the land. Parliament was apt*to 
turn out its work from time to time in a 
more or less slovenly fashion, and it re- 
quired the wisdom of a Bench of Judges 
todetermine what it was Parliament really 
meant ; but nobody could fairly contend 
that because the law had to be inter- 
preted from time to time by the Judges, 
therefore it should be held to be uncer- 
tain and shouid be declared. He ventured 
to say that that was a statement which 
would not be endorsed by any lawyer in 
the House. As a matter of fact, the 
rating law was well-known, the de- 
cisions of the Judges having all been 
based upon the same principle. There 
was no difference between the conclusions 
wrrived at by the Lord Chief Justice and 
the Master of the Rolls. The Lord 
Chief Justice said that— 

“Things that are capable of being removed, 
and yet are so far attached to the premises that 
it is intended they should remain permanently 
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with the undertaking as permanent appendages 
essential for the working of the undertaking.” 
The Master of the Rolls said— 

“Things on the premises for the purpose of 
making, and which do make, them fit for the 
particular purpose for which they are used.” 
There was no distinction to be drawn 
between the two Judgments ; they both 
closely followed the same lines. It, there- 
fore, was not only not proved, but it was 
incapable of proof that the law was 
uncertain. It was said that unless the 
law were amended the land would become 
desolate, that the walls of the mills would 
crumble into decay, that the factories 
would become destitute of machinery. 
Noone would regret more than he such 
a state of things, but really there was no 
foundation for the statement, and he did 
not think the House would be much 
disturbed by it. It was one thing to 
amend the law and another thing to 
declare it. If they declared the law, they 
did not amend it; if they amended it, 
they did not declare it. The proposal 
was toalter the law so that some people 
would be relieved, whilst others were bur- 
dened. Amongst others who would have 
fresh burdens cast on them would be the 
agricultural part of the community, who 
at the present moment were not in a 
condition to bear any increase of burden, 
however slight and infinitesimal it might 
be. Amongst the arguments in favour 
of the Bill was one he remembered being 
used two years ago by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham, whom he did not now see 
in his place. The hon. Member had 
told them that the Bill was for the pro- 
tection of industry. Now the statement 
was, that it was only for the protection 
of one limited class of industry. If it 
had added “and for the aggravation of 
all others,” it would have been more 
accurate. Now, he objected to a mea- 
sure that was for the protection of only 
one industry. If the scheme were one 
which would effect a complete alteration 
of a great system of rating, and if it 
could be said to be one for the protection 
of all industries so that all might be 
equally subject to the law, the matter 
would be different. But the Bill was 
very limited in its application. There 
were a vast number of industries of 
which it took no account whatever. It 
was said that the Jw operated unequally, 
that there was a want of uniformity, 
that it was in operation here and not in 
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operation there, and that, therefore, it gave 
rise to inequalities which were undesirable. 
He was not going to contest this point ; but 
he would say that if the hon. Member 
who brought in the Bill, and those who 
were its promoters, aimed at uniformity 
in the matter of rates, they must apply 
themselves to a measure of a much 
larger character. All who were familiar 
with the system of rating knew that the 
whole essence of rating was to arrive at 
a rateable value which should be fair and 


just to all persons concerned. It was 
well-known that there were no two 
Unions in the country which were 


agreed. It was one of the seandals of 
the day that there were at this moment 
three methods of assessment: one for 
Imperial taxation, one for the imposition 
of the county rate, and one for the Union 
rate. Different scales of deductions, 
from gross to rateable value, might be 
enforced in the case of each one of these 
rates, leading to an entire absence of any- 
thing like uniformity. There was no 
law on the Statute Book which was so 
full of inequalities as the law of rating. 
This, unfortunately, was not a Party 
question. If it were,and Members could 
infuse all the animus of Party spirit into 
it, one Government or another would be 
foreed to take it up and settle it, but it 
only affected every ratepayer in every 
parish throughout the Kingdem, and, 
therefore, it was passed by. He hoped 
the time would come when there would 
be a Government which would be able 
to deal effectively with some of the 
domestic questions which for years had 
been erying aloud for settlement. A 
Society calling themselves the National 
Society for the Exemption of Machinery 
from Rating had been good enough to 
send him a pamphlet, in which he found 
the following statement :— 

“It is hoped that careful perusal of both the 
correspondence and the Bill will show that the 
only effect of the latter can be to clear up the 
existing uncertainty of the law, and to pro- 
vide that factories shall be rated on exactly the 
same principle as all other rateable property.” 
He would like to examine this proposi- 
tion. Take the case of afarm. A farm 
consisted of land, house, and other build- 
ings, and was rated on what was known 
as the principle of the hypothetical 
tenant. A factory was ostensibly rated 
on precisely the same principle. In the 
case of a farm, however, the oceupier 
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was rated not only on his ability to pay, 
but on twice the sum of his assumed 
property. <A factory, on the other hand, 
was rated on the mere shell—the build- 
ings and floors—pius a certain portion of 
the machinery, irrespective of any profits 
made. ‘The farmer was rated upon the 
whole of his profits, and, more than 
that, upon double his profits. The 
manufacturer was not rated on his profits 
at all or his ability to pay. He always 
looked upon the manufacturer as a man 
rolling in molten gold. Who would deny 
that the profits of the country had been 
made out of the profits of manufacture 7 
Where were the profits of agriculture 7 
* Going—going—gone !” He asked the 
House whether there could be any sort 
of similarity between principles of rating 
which affected two industries in the 
manner he had described? If hon. Mem- 
bers who were interested in factories 
thought they had a grievance—and he 
Was not going to contend that there was 
not something to be said on their side— 
how much greater was the grievance 
which beset the farmer and those who 
were concerned in the land industry, 
inasmuch as the rating fell upon the one 
to the fullest extent, and did not touch the 
fringe of the other's profits. He wished 
now to examine the Bill itself. To 
prevent mistakes, he stated generally that 
in using the terms “ rateable machinery ” 
or “machinery unrateable,” he fully 
accepted the recognised doctrine that 
machinery was not rateable per se. 
Machinery could only be held to be 
rateable indirectly, as being attached in 
some way and enhancing the value of 
the factory in which the mauutfacture 
was carried on. The Bill proposed that 
unfixed machinery, with some excep- 
tions, should be exempted from rating, 
and that machinery should also be 
exempted if it were partially fixed—that 
was to say, if it could be removed 
without the removal of any part of the 
hereditament. All other unspecified 
machinery would still be subject to 
rating. But there was a proviso which 
said— 

* Provided also that the terms machines, tools, 
and appliances, for the purposes of this Act, 
shall not apply to any machinery, machine, or 
plant used in or on the hereditament for pro- 
ducing or transmitting first motive power, or 
for heating or lighting the said hereditament.” 
He took it that if a gas-engine were 
applied in producing first motive power, 
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whether it were fixed or unfixed, it 
would have to be rated. If the electric 
light were introduced, a dynamo, which 
could be shifted about at will, would 
be rateable, and a gas stove and all 
gas or water-pipes for heating and light- 
ing would be rateable. All he could 
say was, that if these complicated and 
intricate provisions were to be read into 
the general law of the country, there was 
arare harvest in store for the lawyers, 
The Bill, instead of settling, would 
unsettle the law, and it would be neces- 
sary to have a series of Judge-made deci- 
sions before there could be any certainty 
as to what was to be regarded as rateable 
and what as unrateable. ‘The principles 
on which the Bill was grounded. might 
be said to be entirely inapplicable to it. 
The measure would afford no relief what- 
ever to the owners or lessees of coal 
mines, the whole of the machinery used 
in connection with whieh would. still 
remain rateable, Its operation seemed to 
be chiefly, if not entirely, limited to 
textile factories. He might be asked 
whether he wanted to leave the law 


alone. He did not. He thought it was 
full of defects both in principle and 


practice, and he fully and entirely ad- 
mitted that in the matter of machinery a 
line was drawn, or was attempted to be 
drawn, of an arbitrary character, for 
which there was a little to be said. He 
should like to see the subject dealt with 
in a different manner. He should like to 
get rid of the present difficulties, subtle- 
ties, and intricacies, to sweep away all 
the legal cobwebs which had obscured 
the question, and to settle it in a simple 
and broad way that all mankind could 
understand. One defect of the Bill was 
that, whilst all the tendency of modern 
alteration of rating law had been to 
widen its area, the measure proposed to 
limit the area of rating. He did not 
know whether it was necessary for him 
openly to disclaim any hostility to the 
manufacturers. He had not the slightest 
hostility towards them. The manufac- 
turers asked the House for relief because 
the law pressed with some severity on 
their undertakings. The case of the 
agriculturists was stronger than that of 
the manufacturers. The two classes, 
however, ought not to be opponents, but 
allies, in this matter. If they could 
but form an alliance and bring the whole 
of their united forces to bear upon @ 
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Government, the time would not be far 
distant when the question would be 
dealt with in a comprehensive manner by 
a responsible Ministry. Did anybody 
believe that even if the Bill were read 
a second time it would be carried one 
step further? What would happen 
would be that the measure, as in 
previous years, would be added to 
the number of those infants which were 
slaughtered at the end of the Session. 
They could not hope to pass this Bill 
unless the Government took it up; and, 
in his opinion, it was not a Bill that 
deserved to be taken up by them, He 
would to say to the promoters that 
they should withdraw the Bill, as it 
was too limited in application and ought 
not to pass. Let them join together and 
ask the Government to give them a 
satisfactory Bill. If he might say so, 
without being offensive to the hon, Gen- 
tleman who had brought it forward, the 
Bill seemed to have something of per- 
sonal interest in it—that seemed to be on 
the face of it. It was a Bill that ought 
not to be recommended to the House, 
because it was a Bill that proposed ad- 
ditional burdens for the struggling in- 
dustry of agriculture, which was barely 
able to support itself in -the trying cir- 
cumstances ofthe day. He ventured to 
move, * That the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months.” 

*Mer. J. POWELL WILLIAMS 
(Birmingham, 8.) said, he begged leave to 
second the Amendment, and in doing so 
he wished to oecupy a slightly different 
position from that taken up by the 
Mover. In the course of his argument 
the hon. Baronet informed the House 
that the manufacturers of England were 
rolling in gold. He could not quite 
follow him in that statement. The hon. 


Rating of 


Baronet asked them to look at the 
question from the point of view 
of his constituents, but this was 


not the point of view from which 
he (Mr. Williams) wished to regard it. 
He had listened with great attention to 
the statement of the Member for Central 
Leeds (Mr. G. W. Balfour). In the 
course of his argument that hon. Gen- 
tleman laid great stress on the fact that 
rating authorities throughout the coun- 
try were in favour of this Bill. He 
seemed to think that that was a sufficient 
argument in favour of the Bill. If that 
were so, he rather disposed of it as he 
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went on, for he declared with perfect ac- 
curacy and truth that at the present 
time there was great uncertainty in the 
law, and the persons who of all others 
who were entitled to seek a change were 
the rating authorities who were interested 
in the matter. The rating authorities 
had supported the Bill, because they 
were aware that if it passed it 
would render their task simpler and 
easier than it was at the present moment. 
The rating authorities had had to assert 
the Chard decision, and they supported 
the Bill simply because it would give 
them lighter duties, and not because of 


any merits it possessed. That ac- 
counted for the fact which the hon. 
Member for Central Leeds pointed 


out; and if they passed the Bill, the 
rating authorities would be called upon to 
depart from a system that had prevailed 
for years. In moving the Second Read- 
ing the Member for North Salford (Mr. 
Holland) gave them a description of what 
might happen if the Bill were not passed 
into law ; but he also answered himself 
as he went along, for he quoted statistics 
to show that there was a vast number of 
vases throughout the country in which 
the Chard case had made no change in 
the general system pursued. He did not 
think the forebodings of the hon, Gentle- 
man were likely to be realised if the Bill 
wererejected. Theargument of the Mem- 
ber for Central Leeds was that, had it not 
been for the decision in the Chard case, 
and in the Tyne boiler case, they would 
never have heard of this Bill. There 
had been a system in operation fora long 
series of years, and the decision in the 
Chard case came like a bolt from the 
blue. It was in opposition to that system— 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Central Leeds told them—and he accepted 
his statement—that the Bill was intended 
to make no change in matters as they 
stood, but to avert a change. He would 
like to look at the Bill, in the light 
of that statement, to see how it would 
affect the great town a portion of which 
he represented. But the hon. Gentleman 
did not apply himself to that point. He 
(Mr. Williams) might say, for his own 
part, that he did not for a moment con- 
tend that the decision of the Court in the 
Chard case wasadecision that it was desir- 
able to apply to the manufacturers of the 
country. He said that for the reason 
that it involved the rating of persoualty. 
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The promoters of the Bill said that they 
wanted simply to get back to the status 
quo ante of the Chard case—— 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: And the 
Tyne boiler case. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Quite 
so. If the Bill took them back to that, 
and no further, he was in favour of it; 
but it did go back further than that. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Second Reading said, “ This Bill does 
not exempt any machinery from rating.” 
But in Birmingham it would exempt it 
from rating, and they would have there a 
condition of things that did not exist 
prior to the Tyne boiler case and the 
Chard case. It was said that Birming- 
ham alone would be affected ; but the 
system that prevailed in Birmingham 
prevailed also in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This was what he complained 
of in regard to the Bill—that it would 
exempt from rating a subject of assess- 
ment which amounted to £20,000 per 
annum. That was to say, that the rating 
authority of Birmingham would be 
stopped by the Bill of their powers of 
taxing property of the annual value 
of over £20,000 a year. 

Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., Otley) : 
Will the hon. Gentleman explain how 
he arrives at that conclusion ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS ss said 
that there was ineluded in the assess- 
ment in Birmingham machinery which 
was not only motive power, not only 
shafting, but machinery attached to the 
freehold, and in some cases not attached, 
and which, if the Bill passed, would be 
exempt from rating to the value of 
£20,000 a year. Of course, the promoters 
of the Bill denied that state of affairs. 
But he did not give it on his own ipse 
dixit-—his authority was the rating 
powers of Birmingham—namely, the 
overseers ; and what they said was that 
if the Bill passed, they would be excluded 
from rating the motive power of manu- 
factories on the gross at 50s, the nominal 
horse-power, which they wereaccustomed 
todo now. That taxation amounted to 
£6,000 a year; and if it were removed, 
it meant an additional ld. in the £1 
on the improvement rate of Birmingham. 
He put it to the promoters of the Bill, 
if that Id. rate was not paid by the 
manufacturer, who was going to pay 
it? It must be paid by the house- 
holders. 
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Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: By the 


landlords. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, it 
would not be paid by the landlords for 
this reason: that by whatever amount 
they increased the rate the landlords 
had to pay they increased by so much 
what the tenants had to pay. The hon, 
Member shook his head ; but there had 
been cases in Birmingham which abso- 
lutely proved his contention. In these 
eases the landlords of houses in the 
Compound of Birmingham had claimed 
more rent, on the representation — 
absolutely inaccurate and without foun- 
dation—that the Free Edueation Act of 
the late Government had increased the 
School Board rate. He had been credibly 
informed that there were cases in which 
landlords had on these statements been 
able to get 3d. a week more from their 
tenants in rent. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: Will the 
hon. Gentleman permit me to say that 
surely in that case the landlord could 
have raised the rent without any such 
statement, whether false or true 7 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, the 
landlord could not raise the rent arbi- 
trarily in that way without some 
plausible excuse. At any rate, he con- 
tended that if the manufacturers did not 
pay this ld. rate, it would have to be 
paid by somebody else, who would un- 
doubtedly be the householders. He be- 
lieved that at least £3,000 paid in 
Birmingham by the manufacturers as 
rates on machinery would, if the Bill 
were passed, have to be paid by the 
artizans. It was said by its promoters 
that this Bill was mere!y intended to assert 
the status quo ante the Tyne boiler de- 
cision; but so far as Birmingham at 
least was concerned, the Bill would place 
the manufacturers in a much better posi- 
tion than they had been before that 
decision had been given, at the expense 
of the artizans. It had been said that it 
was bad policy to tax what were known 
as the sources of industry. That seemed 
a very good argument at first sight, but 
he wanted to know from those who used 
it where were they going to draw the 
line? He supposed that the building in 
which a manufacture was carried on was 
quite as much a source of industry as 
machinery. At any rate, it was a source 
of industry. Did the promoters of the 
Bill say that the building should not be 
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taxed ? Capital was also in the same 
sense a souree of industry, but were the 
promoters of the Bill ready to propose 
that the capital invested in machinery 
and in industries wes not to be taxed 7 
The argument against taxing “ powers 
of industry ” did not prevail in America, 
for in that country not only were heredi- 
taments taxed and rated, but all kinds of 
machinery and all kinds of personal pro- 
perty were also taxed and rated ; and, 
in his belief, if the taxation of the sources 
of industry had been a bad thing for in- 
dustry, their American friends would 
have found it out long before this. He 
met with, a short time since, a very inte- 
resting speech on this question which 
had been delivered by the present hon. 
Member for Middlesbrough (Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson), at a town’s meeting held in 
Sunderland in 1890. The hon. Member 
said in that speech— 

“Why should they take the rates off machinery 

and put it upon the shopkeepers, to the disad- 
vantage of working men!” 
That was a principle which had been 
enunciated by the late Professor Thorold 
fogers, who had said that the rating 
of shopkeepers was a tax on commodities, 
or, in other words, the more rating that 
was placed on the shopkeepers the more 
purchasers had to pay for the necessaries 
of life. The hen. Member for Middles- 
brough also said— 

* [| wonder how it is made out that machinery 
labour. The improvement in 
machinery has unquestionably thrown labour 
out of employment, and, under the circum- 
stances, I declare that it is altogether unfair and 
unjust to relieve machinery, at any rate at the 
expense of Jabour.” 


Increases 


The hon, Member also said in his speech 
that he could understand employers of 
labour supporting the Bill. So could he ; 
for there no question that the 
employers would benefit, but nobody else 
would benefit if the Bill were passed. 
He was very much = struck by the fact 
that the Railway Companies, who were 
always so much alert in connection with 
any Bill, which they thought wouid 
atfect their interests adversedly, were 


was 


altogether silent about this Bill. It was 
un ominous silence; and some hon. 


Members, who were promoting the Bill, 
were Directors of Railway Companies. 
He had heard on an authority, which at 
any rate was good cnough for him to use 
in the House, that if the Bill became 
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law in its present shape, the works of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company would be relieved of rating to 
the extent of £6,000a year. The works 
of that company were mainly situated 
at Wolverton and Crewe, where there 
was a population almost entirely artizan, 
Who was to pay this £6,000 a year if the 
Railway Company did not pay it? Why, 
of course, the employés of the Railway 


Company. It would be the same in 
Birmingham. 
Mr. BARRAN : Will the hon. 


Gentleman tell us what is the rateable 
value of Birmingham ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said 
that the rateable value of houses in the 
Compound of Birmingham—— 

Mr. BARRAN : I mean the borough. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said 








that there was no borough—Birming- 
ham was acity. The rateable value of 
the houses in the Compound of Birming- 
ham amounted to nearly £300,000, and 
it was on these houses that the additional 
ld. rate must fall. 

Mr. BARRAN said that the reason 
he asked for the figures was that if the 
House were in possession of the infor- 
mation he could form a conelusion as to 
the accuracy of the hon. Member's state- 
ment which he did not admit. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The interruption 
is not in Order. The substance of it 
may be made in a subsequent speech. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said his 
hon, Friend should have given him notice 
of this question. Since his time as a 
member of the Corporation, the boun- 
daries of the city had been greatly 
increased, and he did not pledge himself 
to the accuracy of the figures. With 
regard to his statement that the rates of 
Birmingham would be increased by 
Id. in the £1 if the Bill passed, his 
authority was the rating authority of 
Birmingham. The promoters of the Bill 
stated that it was merely intended to put 
the manufacturers of England back again 
into the position which they occupied 
before the recent legal decisions. He 
would ask the promoters a question and 
would test their sincerity on that point— 
ifthey would pardon him the expression 
——by the answer they gave to the ques- 
tion. Would they insert inthe 
Bill in Committee a clause directing the 
rating authorities to rate motive power 
at not less than 50s. a nominal horse 
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gross—to use a technical phrase—unless|] would be found under the Bill. He 
in any particular case a sufficient reason | would like to point out to the hon. Mem- 
was advanced to justify them in making | ber that Birmingham was not in the 
a more lenient assessment. If they | same position as other parts of the 
accepted that proposal, it would leave Bir- | country, because he found that the 
mingham: precisely where it was now, | borough surveyor of Birmingham in his 
and it left the manufacturers of the North | evidence before the Committee was 
of England precisely where they were | asked— 
now. Ifthe promoters of the Bill did} «+1 you were to value the properties in 
not accept that proposal, it became the | Birmingham on Mr. Headley'’s principle would 
more manifest that their intention was | it not very much increase the value?’ and he 
not to put the manufacturers back in the | replied, ‘No doubt it would increase the 
ons . | value. 
position they occupied before the legal | 
decisions, but to confer on them additional | Therefore, he thought the hon. Member 
advantages. | for South Birmingham (Mr. J. Powell 
| Williams) would be well advised in 
| joining in the promotion of the Bill, 
: . | because if an assessme rere mi 
Question to add the words “ upon this : . ae ae oe ade of 
- a Stays : the industrial buildings of Birmingham 
day six months.”—( Sir Richard Paget.) | . pW 
| according to Mr. Headley’s principle, the 
Question proposed, “That the word | assessment would be very much higher 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” than it was under the existing system. 


e bs ae one : 
Sin WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH | The arguments which the House had 
} 


heard on behalf of the agricultural 
ae v ? y my ° ° . bad a} S 
(Manchester, N.W.) said, the objection | interest from the hon. Member for 


which had been taken to the Bill by the | Somersetshire were very old, and seemed 
hon. Member who had last spoken simply | to be based on a misapprehension. It 
resolved itself into this: that a system | seemed to the hon. Member that, if the 
prevailed in Birmingham—he was not | Bill were carried, the machinery in in- 
concerned to say whether it was good or | dustrial hereditaments in agricultural 
bad—by which they assessed the value | districts would cease to be rateable, and 
of the property on which rates were | therefore a heavier burden would fall on 
levied by so much per horse-power. He | the agriculturists. As a matter of fact, 
did not think that if the Bill passed there | in 436 of the 652 unions of the country 
would be any objection whatever to any | no alteration whatever had been made in 
locality taking any mode it pleased by | accordance with the new principle deemed 
whieh to arrive at the rateable value. | to be set up, and therefore in these unions 
Birmingham was not the only place | no change would be made in the present 
where what he might call the rough-and- | practice of rating hereditaments and the 
ready way of ascertaining the value of | machinery. In only 26 unions had a 
the property in industrial hereditaments | change been made, and in only 11 of 
was adopted. In Lancashire there was | these had any material difficulty arisen. 
more than one system in operation. It | The novel principle that had been intro- 
appeared to him that if they settled the | duced into the law had become more and 
principle by the Bill, the exact mode in| more exacting every day. The hon. 
which the valuation of a particular! Member had not noticed that the 
property is taken might well be left to| promoters of the Bill had taken care 
the locality. A year or two ago he| that every justice should be done the 
calculated very carefully the mode in| ratepayers, because they had gone further 
which assessment was taken in Birming- | than proposing to merely assess the shell 
ham, and he came decidedly to the con-| of the factory, for they had included the 
clusiop that the 50s. per nominal horse-| steam - engines, boilers, and lighting 
power would work out very much the} apparatus. They had felt it was possible 
same result as if they took the heredita-| that the valuers, in the words of 
ment itself and included in it the motive|the original Bill, might possibly 
power and other things which the Bill} only value the shell of the build- 
allowed to be assessed. He doubted! ing without the engines or boilers. 
whether the 50s. per nominal horse-| They had expressed in the Proviso that 
power would give a larger result than | it was not the mere shell that was to be 


Mr. Powell Williams 





Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
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valued, but the building itself was to be 
assessed upon the principle of the amount 
it might reasonably be expected to let at 
to a tenant under certain circumstances, 
It appeared to him that would be as far 
as justice would allow them to go, because 
the moment they departed from what 
really belonged to the hereditaments— 
treating the hereditaments not merely as 
an empty building or warehouse, but 
treating them es for manufacturing pur- 
poses—if they went beyond that they 
immediately introduced the question of 
persona!ty, and if that was to be intro- 
duced into industries it must be extended 
very much further to show how the 
law acted, and he was disposed to say 
absurdly acted, if the recent decisions 
were to be maintained. He would give 
an instance to show what he meant. In 
reference to a flour mill the proprietor 
said— 
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“The mill was originally assessed at £24. T 
have now changed my machinery from the old 
stones to the new system, and the Assessment 
Committee has put it down at the modest sum 
of £165 gross, £118 rating. I have not increased 
the size of my building one inch.” 

That seemed to him not only to be a 
very great injustice to industries, but it 
was absolutely a penalty that seemed to 
be enforeed against improvements in 
industries, and in the adoption of new 
and, if new, more economical methods 
of producing the products of our great 
industries. He had very great sym- 
pathy with the ergument of the hon, 
Gentleman when he said he thought a 
general Bill was very desirable, dealing 
with the whole question of rating. He 
did not think that any supporter of the 
Bill had ever had any other opinion than 
that. The Select Committee that sat 
upon this question thought it was most 
desirable that the whole valuation sys- 
tem should be examined, and that a 
general Bill should be brought in to im- 
prove the present most anomalous system. 
The Committee said they desired that 
such a Bill should be introduced, but it 
must be remembered that, at the same 
time, this Select Committee reported in 
favour of this Bill. They did not profess 
this was a general Bill, but it was a Bill 
that would not only affect cotton factories 
in the North of England, but an immense 


number of industries throughout the 
whole country of different kinds. He 


thought that, having waited for 10 years 
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since this Select Committee reported, the 
time had arrived when they should pre- 
vent this insidious system being carried 
further into new districts; and though 
they would cordially join in a general 
measure if the Government of the day 
would bring in a Bill for the purpose, 
they must, he thought, still support this 
Bill, which prevented a great injustice 
and evil being done to their industries. 
He should be glad to join their agricul- 
tural friends in any measure that would 
deal justly with them as well as any 
other industry. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
he must first apologise to the House that 
he had the misfortune not to come from 
Birmingham, but from the inferior portion 
of Her Majesty's dominions that lay out- 
side the municipal boundary of that 
ancient city, and therefore he should be 
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unable to follow the hon. Member for 
South Birmingham (Mr.  Powell- 


Williams) as to the special law or practice 
in regard to rating adopted in Birming- 
ham, and compelled to confine his remarks 
to the genera! law. Most hon. Members 
would agree with him that the law of rating 
did not stand on a satisfactory footing, 
and he was not surprised that hon. 
Members representing agricultural dis- 


tricts appeared here to oppose the 
Bill in the interests of those dis- 
tricts. But for all that he was going 
to speak in support of the Bill. The 


agriculturalists had, it appeared to him, 
a grievance, that they, as ratepayers, 
were taxed on that which was their 
stock-in-trade. There was no doubt that 
all taxes which tended to hinder the 
production of food were a great evil, and, 
therefore, he did not wonder that they, 
whilst such taxes remained, opposed a 
Bill that proposed to relieve a different 
class. At the same time, he should 
himself decline to adopt that course. He 
should be glad to see the whole matter 
dealt with comprehensively, so that the 
agriculturalist should be as lightly taxed 
as possible, as lightly as those who sup- 
ported the Bill said the manufacturers 
should be to-day. A challenge was 
thrown down by one hon. Member with 
regard to the law. He said that no hon. 
Member who was a lawyer would venture 
to say there was any difficulty about the 
law. Well, he (Mr. Dodd) had the mis- 
fortune to be a lawyer, and yet he did 
venture to say that the law was ina very 
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confused, intricate, and difficult condition, 
and he did not say so merely of his own 
motion, because he found two text- 
books that dealt with it, one by Mr. 
Boyle and the other by Mr. Castle, ex- 
pressing that opinion. Mr. Boyle said, 
“The law is obseure and ill-defined,” 
and Mr. Castle said, “The law 
is to be found in a series of cases 
which it is impossible to reconcile.” 
He ventured to regard this Bill as 
making the law definite on one special 
point, and as the commencement of some- 
thing in the shape of relief for the pro- 
ductive industries. At present the whole 
law of rating was iv an unsatisfactory 
state, the rates came on the letting 
value, and the letting value, it 
appeared to him, was not the true test of 
value. Let him take an example. Ifa 
man built a very expensive house, but an 
ugly house, and in an impossible situation, 
he would be rated upon what someone 
else would be likely to pay per annum in 
the shape of rent, instead of being rated 
upon the money he had thrown away. 
In a similar way, when a man had laid 
out his money well, so that his house 
would let easily, the rent was likely to 
he high, and consequently the rate was 
high. The present system tended rather 
to put the weight of the rate upon the 
wrong shoulders. This was done in the 
case of the farmer, who was heavily 
rated upon that land which he used for 
the production of food. He desired, as 
far as possible, to relieve all productive 
industries from taxation, and it was on 
this ground he ventured to say the Bill 
should be supported, to relieve the manu- 
facturer. For himself, he represented 
what the hon. Member for Centrai Leeds 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour) called a mixed 
district ; that was, where there were large 
tracts of agricultural land, and also small 
towns in which there were manufacturing 
industries. With regard to the manu- 
facturing industries, they were by no 
means flourishing; the difficulties of 
transport, and the other difficulties they had 
to contend with, made their existence a 
continual struggle. It was of enor- 
mous interest to the whole population 
that these manufactories should be 
allowed to continue. It was of interest 
to the agriculturalists almost as much as 
to those employed in manufacture, and 
he ventured to support the present Bill, 
believing that upon the whole it was for 
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the benefit of the agriculturalist that the 
Bill should be supported. He further 
thought they must ail be inclined to 
regard it as an evil that the principle on 
which rating was imposed at present 
varied so considerably. Some seemed to 
have that special and peculiar law of 
Birmingham, which he could not under- 
stand, and others that of Sunderland, 
which appeared to be the law of England, 
It was hard upon the manufacturers that 
in some cases they should be dealt with 
in one way, and in other similar cases 
their competitors in another way, and 
therefore it would be far better to have 
a definite rule laid down. The present Bill 
appeared to have had the assent of this 
House on many previous occasions, so 
much so that the hon. Member for Central 
Leeds (Mr. Gerald Balfour) ,in his admir- 
able speech on a former occasion, described 
it as “the hardy annual.” He (Mr. 
Dodd) hoped on this occasion it would be 
sufficiently hardy to get into Committee, 
and emerge in the shape of an Act of 
Parliament, for it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the law should be made 
clear and intelligible, and the law, as 
proposed in this Bill, was both clear and 
intelligible. It was in substance the 
same law as that which was in existence 
in Ireland. At the present day in Ire- 
land the law was, in substance, that the 
motive power should be valued, but 
that the value of the machinery, other than 
the motive power, should not be taken 
into account in assessing the valuation. 
The House would be aware this matter 
was dealt with on a previous occasion, 
in 1887, by the Committee mentioned by 
hon. Members who had preceded him, 
and that there was a Special Report 
made which bore out that which he was 
saying with regard to the difference of 
system adopted in different parts of the 
country. The Special Report of that 
Committee said— 

“It is clear from the evidence that the system 
acted upon by valuers in different parts of the 
country has varied considerably, and the 
practice, in the absence of legislation, will be 
materially affected in the future. They con- 
sider it most important there should be uni- 
formity, and think the whole subject of rating 
should be dealt with comprehensively by the 
Government with the least delay.” 

They then continued— 

“The Bill referred to them will, as amended, 
meet the case of industries, and they, therefore, 
agree to report the Bill, as amended, to the 
House,” 
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In conclusion, while agreeing most 
thoroughly in the conclusion arrived at 
by the Committee, that it was expedient 
the Government should take the whole 
subject in hand and deal with it in a 
comprehensive spirit, he confessed that, 
when he remembered the number of sub- 
jects which Her Majesty’s Government 
had in hand, and which they had to deal 
with in a comprehensive spirit, and 
remembering the great assistance they 
received from gentlemen. on the other 
side in dealing with these matters in a 
comprehensive manner, he doubted 
whether the Government would be able 
to take this in hand, and for that reason, 
therefore, he ventured to recommend the 
present Bill to the House. 


*Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury) said 
the hon. Member for South Birmingham 
(Mr. Powell Williams), so far as this Bill 
was concerned, had made a great many 
admissions. The hon. Member intormed 
them that, ifthe principle laid down were 
to be universally adopted, personalty 
would in a large measure be subject to 
rateable value, and in a much larger 
measure than had been the case in past 
years ; and, further, the hon, Member 
seemed very anxious that what he called 
the status quo ante should be 
adopted as the law of the land, 
and that the preseut practice should be 
continued by the assessment com- 
mittees. The hon. Member told them, 
moreover, that in Birmingham, which 
was again held upto them as a pattern 
which everyone possessing ordinary 
common-sense would follow, the assess- 
ment authorities did have regard to 
machinery, and that having regard to 
machinery they came to the conclusion 
that an assessment at the rate of 50s. 
per nominal horse-power covered the 
whole ground, not only as rating the 
shell, and the boilers, and engines and 
motive power, but everything else. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS was 
sure his hon. Friend did not wish to 
misrepresent him; he did not wish to 
convey that the rating authorities 
failed to include all the machinery, and 
only rated a portion of it. 


Mr. OLDROYD said it was very 
difficult to ascertain what the position of 
the hon. Member was. The hon. Mem- 
her suggested, and proposed in fact, that 
it should be udopted in Committee on 
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this Bill that, as a general rule, 50s. per 
nominal horse-power should cover not only 
the shell, but also the boilers, shafting, 
and other machinery —that was the 
position he took up and the suggestion 
he made—and that that should be taken 
as a sort of standard. The fact was, 
that this nominal horse-power was largely 
adopted in a large proportion of the dis- 
tricts of the rating authorities, not only 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, but in 
the County of Lancaster. The hon. 
Member for South Birmingham now said 
not all the machinery, but certain pro- 
portions, were assessed by the assessors 
on the computation that came to an esti- 
mate of 50s. for nominal horse-power. 
The assessment authorities in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire did not profess to assess 
in that way, but they came to the same 
conclusion as to the value of these assess- 
ments, estimating them by nominal 
horse-power. He should have no per- 
sonal objection to the introduction of such 
a clause as the hon. Member recom- 
mended if it met with the views of 
Members who represented other portions 
of the industrial parts of the country ; 
but, at the same time, it must be clearly 
laid down that they did not admit that 
machinery in Birmingham was rated, 
that was to say, comprehensively rated ; 
it was only rated in the same proportion 
as it was rated in other parts of the 
country, where they came to the conclu- 
sion that 50s. per nominal horse-power 
represented a fair estimate of the rate- 
abilities of the hereditaments. The hon. 
Member went on further to suggest that 
they ought to hesitate very much before 
they put any embargo on the sources of 
industry, and then proceeded to say that 
in rating any sort of property connected 
with our industries they were more or 
less putting taxes on that industry ; and 
the hon. Member cited the case of the 
buildings themselves, and the capital em- 
ployed in carrying them out. But what 
they wanted to arrive at was a fair and 
reasonable position with regard to the 
extent to which the property connected 
with industrial enterprises should or 
should not be rated. If the clauses in 
the Bill on that point were referred to, it 
would be found they were not proposing 
by this Bill to limit the area of rate- 
ability, so far as it at present practically 
obtained, but simply seeking to define 
that area consistent with the practice of 
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the assessment authorities in the past, 
but inconsistent with the recent decisions 
of the Judges. A good deal had been 
said to-day with regard to the question 
being undertaken by the Government in 
a more comprehensive way. He thought 
every Member was agreed that such a 
thing was very desirable, but until that 
time arrived it was highly expedient 
that something should be done to arrest 
the present tendency of affairs, and the 
possibly increased unpleasantness of that 
position, because, as had been referred 
to already, a very large majority of 
the assessment authorities had not 
complied with the recent decisions 
of the Judges, and if they were 
to do so, as the hon. Member had said, a 
great deal of difficulty would be raised 
by the extension of the rateable area. 
Reference was made just now by the 
hon. Member for South Birmingham to 
the practice in America, and he said that 
there they not only rated the heredita- 
ment, but also the personal property. 
He quite agreed that was the case, and 
he was not here to say that should not be 
the case in this country; but, seeing 
that it was not the case generally, they did 
not think it should be applied merely and 
solely to the manufacturing industries, 
which already bad a large number of 
burdens cast upon them. Reference had 
been made to-day to the fact that the work- 
men of this country were in sympathy 
with this Bill, That was an indis- 
putable fact, because a very large number 
of the trades unions of the country were 
represented on the deputation that waited 
upon the right hon, Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) a few days ago on this 
question. The trades unions of the 
country supported this Bill because they 
believed the spirit of it was consistent 
with their interests. Not only that, but 
he believed the operative workers of the 
country had a further consideration 
which inclined them to support the Bill, 
and that was the feeling that every 
impost put upon our industries, and 
especially the textile industry as carried 
on in factories, would tend to diminish 
the prosperity of that industry, and an 
attempt would be made by those who 
were responsible for its conduct to evade 
these imposts. If the Bill did not pass, 
there would be a tendency to drive out 
of the factory a considerable quantity of 
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light machinery, which would find its 
way to the houses of the workmen. He 
was not here to say our factory system 
was an ideal one, but every hon. Member 
would agree with him that our factory 
system was, at all events, a vast im- 
provement upon that form of the sweat- 
ing system that was developed by the 
introduction to the homes of the working 
classes of manual and light machine 
labour. Therefore, he trusted the House 
would consider seriously the importance 
of this question, and the possibility that 
by this addition to the rateability of the 
factories they might be driving into the 
houses of the workpeople, and militating 
against their domestic comfort, that class 
of work which was now conducted in 
the factory, but which would be driven 
into the homes of the workpeople. The 
only other point he would raise was that 
the law as now laid down by the Judges 
in this country was different from the 
law as it existed in Ireland, and also as 
it existed in Scotland. If there was to 
be one method of assessment in England, 
and a lighter one in Ireland and Scotland, 
the difference would very _ seriously 
affect the competition between — indi- 
vidual firms in England and competing 
firms in Ireland and Scotland, therefore 
they could not treat this question lightly. 
He trusted the House would see the 
absolute necessity of identity in the 
law, so far as this question of rateability 
was concerned, between Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England respectively, and 
would confirm the decision of previous 
Parliaments by passing the Second 
Reading of this Bill by a majority not 
less, but larger, than on the last occasion. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport), as a 
Member who had only been in that 
House a few days, excused his inter- 
vention in the Debate by saying he had 
throughout his life been connected with 
the textile and manufacturing industries 
of Laneashire, and this question was 
one which created a widespread impres- 
sion throughout Laneashire. The Bill 
before the House had been termed a 
“hardy annual,” and the hon, Gentle- 
man who had moved the Second Read- 
ing had said that the opponents of the 
measure frequently asked why it cropped 
up so frequently. The reason for the 
continual cropping up of the Bill was 
because the manufacturers of _ this 
country felt they were in some measure 
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suffering under a grievance, and until 
that grievance was recognised and dealt 
with by Parliament they had ade- 
quate cause for bringing the measure 
forward each year. It had been shown 
that the Unions of this county were 
practically unanimous in favour of the 
measure ; the House of Commons had 
on previous occasions voted in favour of 
it: throughout Laneashire and York- 
shire the Chambers of Commerce, all 
the trade bedies and communities, were 
entirely in its favour, and one might well 
ask why this little Bill, which would re- 
move a disability from the shoulders of 
the manufacturers of this country, should 
not be dealt with by the House, when 
other heroic measures were placed before 
it to take up its time, none of which so 
vitally affected the working classes? It 
had been said that this Bill was very 
limited and very small. For his part, he 
was only sorry it was not more far- 
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reaching, because whatever might be the. 


vosition of the agricultural industry 
throughout the eountry—and he admitted 
it was in a bad state—he could say that 
these industries in Laneashire were not 
in a more prosperous condition at the 
present time. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of the Bill argued 
that it was not desirable to deal with 
this question in a fragmentary manner. 
Undoubtedly, that might be a very good 
argument, but it seemed to him that, if 
the Bill passed, no effective bar would be 
created to dealing with the question in 
a comprehensive manner at some future 
time, and, because justice could not be 


done all round, it was somewhat hard 
to the manufacturing elas es of this 


country, that this small matter, which 
would remove some injustice from their 
shoulders, should be further delayed. It 
was these petty harassings and these dis- 
abilities which so seriously interfered 
with particular trades, and compelled 
manufacturers to their establish- 
ments or transfer their business to other 
parts of the world. The hon, Baronet who 
had moved the rejection of this Bill seemed 
to believe that manufacturers were a very 
flourishing class and that they were roil- 
ing in molten goll. He was a manu- 
facturer, and he was open to allow that 
he was not rolling in either molten gold 
or moiten silver. If those hon. Gentle- 
men who advocated the rejection of this 
Bill would cast their eyes down the share 
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lists of the Oldham Mills at the present 
time they would find that the proprietors 
were not roiling in gold, but that the 
various companies had large debit 
balances on their books, which they 
would have to wipe out before they were 
even able to declare a profit. In regard 
to the spinning industry in the town 
where he lived he could say it was a 
diminishing quantity, and at the present 
time the spindles in and around Black- 
burn were not one-half as numerous as 
they were 20 years ago. It was argued 
that if this burden were removed from 
the shoulders of the manufacturers it 
would have to be placed somewhere else. 
But the question they had to consider 
was whether the burden was rightly 
placed where it was. If it was, then let 
it remain, but if not, and if its effect was 
to hamper and restrict the industries of 
this country, then by all means that 
burden should be removed. Very small 
matters affected trade, as was shown by 
the fact that in the cotton industry, 
which was in such a stagnant condition, 
a dispute was going on about such a 
small matter as 24 per cent., and if, as 
had been alleged, this was a small Bill it 
dealt with a matter which undoubtedly 
detrimentally affected an important 
industry and afforded an additional 
reason for removing the grievance com- 
plained of. As one who was connected 
with one of the largest machinery manu- 
facturing works in the world he could 
state that two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the whole of the machinery produced in 
Lancashire at the present time was going 
abroad, which showed that this country 
would have to face increased competition 
in future. In view of such facts, and in 
face of the disastrous position of trade 
generally throughout the country, he 
considered the House ought to cordially 
agree to the Second Reading of thi 
Bill, which he hoped would be carried 
by even a greater majority than on pre- 
vious oceasions. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) regretted that the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) was not 
present to take part in this Debate, 
because he represented a district which 
was specially interested in this matter ; 
and as he himself represented a portion 
of the same district, he was glad to have 
the opportunity of saying a word or two 
upon the subject they were now discuss- 
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ing. Various allusions had been made 
to the number of times that this Bill had 
passed its Second Reading in Parliament; 
but he would remind hon: Members that 
last year this Second Reading was 
obtained by a coup by the promoters of 
the Bill at an Evening Sitting. 


Mr. MOWBRAY : The hon. Gentle- 
man is under a misapprehension. The 
Second Reading was passed last year by 
a majority of more than 100, after Debate 
in a full House. 


Mr. JOICEY begged pardon. He had 
made a mistake. It was the year before 
last that the Bill was suddenly rushed 
through at an Evening Sitting. On that 
occasion it was moved without any 
Speech whatever on the House resuming 
at 9 o'clock, and hon. Members who 
came down at five minutes past 9 were 
astonished to find that the Second Read- 
ing had been agreed to. Therefore, so 
far as that occasion was concerned, at all 
events, the supporters of the Bill were 
not entitled to claim credit for the cir- 
cumstances under which it passed its 
Second Reading. There were some in 
that House who thought that Englishmen 
had an advantage over Irishmen and 
Scotchmen. He was glad to think there 
were hon. Members who recognised that, 
at all events, in regard to the rating of 
machinery, Scotchmen and Irishmen were 
on a better footing than Englishmen ; 
but he searcely thought that the hon. Mem- 
bers for Lancashire and Gloucestershire, 
and those who were supporting this Bill, 
should complain of that, because although 
the law had been distinct and clear for 
some time—at ali events, since the 
decision in the Chard case—the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and Gloucester- 
shire who had been promoting this Bill 
had really been in the same position as 
Seotchmen and Irishmen upon this ques- 
tion. They had not had an increase of 
rates put upon them. They had heard 
lugubrious statements as to what would 
happen if this Bill did not pass. He 
thought they in the North of England, 
in the Counties of Durham and North- 
umberland, who for many years had 
rated their machinery practically upon 
the basis of the Chard decision, had a 
right to congratulate themselves that they 
did not seem to have suffered to any 
extent from this system of rating. He 
looked upon this Bill as entirely a Bill 
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for benefitting textile industries. Its 
object was to relieve certain manufacturers 
of their fair share of rates at the expense 
of other ratepayers in the community, 
They, in their part of the country, had 
paid their fair share of rates, and what- 
ever hon. Members might say, he main- 
tained that the view the Assessment 
Committees in Northumberland and 
Durham took of the law was the right 
view, and that manufacturers in Lanca- 
shire and other districts, and the Assess- 
meat Committees in those districts, had 
not conformed to what really was the 
law. It was not until a North country- 
man—Mr. Hedley—insisted upon this 
view of the law being recognised that 
difficulties arose in Lancashire, and, as a 
matter of fact, instead of being thankful 
for the exemption they had had so long, 
their Lancashire friends came forward 
and said, “You should make _ that 
exemption permanent.” He maintained 
that no real case whatever had been 
imade out for the passing of this Bill. 
There were large industries, even in 
Lancashire, which were opposed to the 
measure. His hon. Friend near him, 
who spoke a few minutes ago (Mr. 
Oldroyd), stated that the working classes 
of this country were in favour of this 
Bill. He maintained that that was not 
an accurate statement. They had the 
coal trade of Durham and Northumber- 
land, representing a very large number of 
workmen, and the whole of those work- 
men were opposed to this measure, 
because they believed that if it were to 
pass it would throw upon the mines in 
their districts rates which ought to be 
borne by manufacturers. The members 
of the United Coal Trade Association of 
the North of England were also strongly 
opposed to this measure. They said— 

“The object of the measure is to relieve 
certain classes of machinery from rating, and 
the effect of it if passed would be to seriously 
diminish the rateable value of manufacturing 
districts by the exemption of a very large 
amount of machinery used in factories and 
works which has hitherto been liable, and con- 
sequently to largely increase the rates in order 
to make up the deficiency thus caused. Under 
the Bill no relief would be given to collieries, 
the machinery used at them not coming within 
the definition of that which is to be excluded 
from rating, and colliery owners, in common 
with other ratepayers, would therefore be 
saddled with a heavy increase in their rates in 
order to reduce those paid by the owners of 
factories and other users of machinery which 
the Bill proposes to exempt.” 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): What 


is the hon. Member quoting from ? 

Mr. JOICEY said he was quoting 
from a circular issued last year by the 
North of England United Coal Trade 
Association. He, however, took the 
precaution to telegraph to the Secretary 
of the Association, and he assured him 
that the Association was still opposed to 
the Bill. There was a large population 
represented by these industries who were 
opposed to this Bill, and therefore he 
took issue with his hon. Friend when he 
said that the artisans of this country were 
in favour of it. Allusion had been made 
to the Borough of Gateshead. Now, 
Gateshead was a town of some 90,000 
inhabitants, and these inhabitants con- 
sisted almost exclusively of artisans who 
worked at the various manufactories. 
The present rateable value of Gateshead 
was £272,000. It would be very difficult 
to estimate what the effect of the 
exemptions under this Bill would be 
upon that borough. As he said, the 
machinery had been rated practically on 
the terms of the Chard case, so that a 
much larger proportion of machinery 
would have to be exempt in that borough 
than probably in any other part of the 
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Kingdom. Sunderland, Jarrow, South 
Shields, and all the boroughs in their 


locality were practically in the same 
position. It had been estimated by one 
authority that the rateable value would 
be reduced something like £42,000 ; by 
another that the rateable value would be 
reduced £20,000. These were the two 
extremes, but he thought the probability 
was, that an exemption such as was 
proposed would reduce the rateable value 
on the rating of machinery to something 


between the sams of £20,000 and 
£40,000. What would be the effect of 


this upon Gateshead ? If the rateable 
value were reduced by £40,000, that 
would be nearly one-sixth of the whole 
rateable value. The borough rates for 
Gateshead were at present 4s. 9d. in the 
£1, and if they were to reduce the rate- 
able value by £40,000 they would increase 
the borough rate to be levied upon the 
other ratepayers to 5s, 8d., an increase of 
no less than 11d. in the £1. Supposing 
they took it at just half that—£20,000— 
it would increase the rate to the extent 
of 5}d. or 6d., so that if they took the 
lowest sum estimated, the increase on 
the rates would amount to 64, in the £1, 
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leviable upon the ordinary ratepayer in 
the Borough of Gateshead. Well, 
Gateshead had borrowed under the 
Public Loans Act and otherwise to the 
extent of £200,000. What was the 
security for this? The security was the 
rates, and this Bill proposed, so far as 
Gateshead was concerned, to injure the 
security upon which this money was 
borrowed. He said that Parliament 
should consider well before it attempted 
to alter the law by a side-wind, as it 
were, and to interfere with important 
financiai arrangements of this character. 
He considered that it would be most 
unfair to those who had lent their money 
to Gateshead—the creditors of the town 
—to tamper with their security in this 
way. Besides this, the Free Libraries 
Act was in operation at Gateshead, At 
the present time they levied the full 
amount allowed under that Act, 1d. in 
the £1. They spent cne-third of the 
amount they received on repaying 
capital, they spent one-third on salaries, 
and one-third on literature ; and if the 
rateable value were to be reduced by 
£40,000, their available income for the 
purposes of the Free Library would be 


curtailed to the extent of 17 per 
cent. That 17 per cent. could not 
be taken from the third that was 


spent on repaying capital, it could not be 
taken very well from the salaries of those 
who had the management of the Library, 
and, therefore, it would have to be taken 
from the amount spent in literature every 
year, which would be a very great dis- 
advantage to the borough. And who 
were the men who were benefitted by this 
expenditure? They were the very 
artisans, the very employés of these gen- 
tlemen who at present contributed their 
fair share to the rate. He thought it 
was & monstrous thing to attempt to 
relieve these gentlemen when their own 
employés were the very people who got 
the benefit from the rates that they paid. 
The population of Gateshead was entirely 
composed of the artisan class. The House 
would at once realise that, when he stated 
that out of the entire rateable value no 
less than £77,000 represented tenemented 
property. What, then, would be the 
effect in Gateshead if this Bill should 
pass? The effect would be this: that 
the amount which was at the present 
time paid by the employers, whether it 
were 6d, or Is, in the £1, would in future 
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be paid by their workmen. In other 
words, they would have to pay a large 
proportion of the rates, so that their em- 
ployers might escape from them. And 
what was the effect of that practically ? 
The practical effect was nothing more 
nor less than a_ reduction of their 
wages. He could understand the action 
of the textile industries’ in trying to get 
rid of this charge upon their: manufac- 
tures, but he did protest against 
manufacturers being exempt from these 
charges when they had to be borne by 
other people. Before they attempted to 
deal with this question they should have 
more information and more satisfactory 
evidence, so that all the different interests 
might be fully considered by a Committee 
or by the Government. He could well 
understand many people holding the view 
that personal property should be rated, 
but he could not understand why 
machinery, because it happened to be of 
a heavy description, should be rated, and 
machinery which happened to be of a 
light description should be exempted 
from rating. Every manufacturer who 
introduced machinery into his works did 
so for his own benefit, and he could not 
think that any question of rating would 
prevent a manufacturer from having in 
his works the best machinery he 
could get. He maintained that the 
textile industries have been very for- 
tunate in the position they have occupied 
for many years, and that they have no 
right to the exemption they got. It 
was not according to law, because if it 
was then in their part of the country 
they had been robbed in excess of what 
the law allowed. According to the 
decision in the Chard case they were 
shown to have been acting in strict 
conformity with the law, while the 
Assessment Committees outside their 
district had not been acting according 
to law. Lord Salisbury, speaking some 
12 or 15 months ago, stated that it was 
possible the time might come when _per- 
sonal property would have to contribute 
to the rates. He quite agreed with 
Lord Salisbury that it was possible the 
time might come when this would be 
necessary ; but why should they now, 
even looking at the question from the 
point of view of personal property, take 
this retrograde step? It was a fair 
question for consideration by a Com- 
mittee or by the Government whether we 
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should tax personal property generally. 
He must say he agreed with the hon. 
Baronet who moved the rejection of the 
Bill that this was a matter which should 
be done by the Government. He did 
not believe in tampering with an im- 
portant financial question of this kind 
without grave consideration. They had 
had a speech from his hon, Friend the 
Member for South Birmingham (Mr. 
Powell Williams) which he did not 
thank him for, beeause he was under 
the impression that he was in thorough 
opposition to this Bill; but in this case, 
as in others, they now found that Bir- 
mingham was only looking after its 
own interest. So long as the promoters 
of this Bill were prepared to give his 
hon. Friend his own little advantage he 
was quite prepared to throw overboard 
Members like the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Paget) and himself, who were speaking 
on behalf of those who have large 
interests at stake. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, 
no. 

Mr. JOICEY : I beg my hon. Friend's 
pardon. I understood him to say, and I 
think the House understood him to say, 
that if the promoters would undertake to 
limit the action of this Bill in Birmingham 
to a charge of 50s. per horse-power he 
would be prepared to withdraw his 
opposition. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: i did 
not limit my suggestion to Birmingham, 
but am prepared to see it made applicable 
to the whole Kingdom. 

Mr. JOICEY said, he was not prepared 
to accept the suggestion of Birmingham. 
He hoped this Bill would be rejected. 
He should do his utmost to oppose it both 
on the Second Reading and in Committee, 
because he thought if there was one 
question more than another which ought 
to be dealt with by the Government it 
was this great question of rating which 
they were now invited to consider. 

*Mr. A. F. GODSON (Kidderminster) 
said, he represented a constituency which 
took a great interest in this question, and 
he wanted to say just a few words on 
the subject. He was strongly in favour 
of the Bill now before the House. At 
the election the question was put to him 
whether, if returned, he would support 
a Bili of this description, and he said he 
was prepared to do so, and he was there 
that day to do it. They were perfectly 
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content with the law and the practice also, 
as they stood prior to the two decisions 
that had been referred to. Those 
decisions upset the system that had pre- 
viously been carried out, and the promoters 
of the Bill only wanted to put things 
back as they had been prior te that time. 
All they desired was to do what was 
right and just between all parties. The 
view they put forward was that of the 
agriculturists of the country, as well as 
the manufacturers, and he would be sorry 
to learn that one party would do any- 
thing that could injure the other. They 
had been told that this was a Lanca- 
shire measure ; but he could assure the 
House that other parts of the country 
were deeply interested. In the Midlands 
they feared that a further increase of 
charges would be made unless some final 
standard was fixed by law. He hoped 
the Bill would pass. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I rise for the pur- 
pose of correcting a mistake made by 


one of the hon. Gentlemen who has 
spoken. I would point out that this 
question occupied us all day at a 


Wednesday Sitting in April last year, 
and the Report occupies 60 pages of 
Hansard. When the House divided, 
232 voted for the Bill and 132 against. 
I can say also that a similar Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee four years 
ago—in 1889. ‘The Committee sat from 
the 17th of March to the 20th of July ; 
and I venture to think that never was a 
subject so thoroughly threshed out as 


this was before the Committee. My 
hon, Friend says truly that what 
we are trying to do is not to 


alter the law, but to bring it back to 
what it was before these decisions— 
before the Chard and the Tyne case. 
Well, in the Tyne case, Lord Esher laid it 
down that all machinery was to be rated 
that was put into a building for the 
purpose of making the building more fit 
it was in- 


for the purpose for which 
tended. A. more loose decision than 
that I never heard of. Why, all 


machinery is put into buildings to make 
them more fit for the purpose for which 
they are intended. None would think 
of putting expensive machinery into 
a building for any other purpose. 


Sir R. H. PAGET:: It is put in for 
a particular purpose. 
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G. OSBORNE MORGAN: 


exactly what I say. I ex- 
pressed it shortly. Now, what was the 
result of that judgment? Why, in the 
different unions different views are taken, 
and you have no uniform system. We 
have one system in one county, and 
another in another county, and we have 
quite a different system to any prevail- 
ing in Scotland and Ireland. This is 
very injurious to all interests, and this 
Bill has been introduced with the object 
of preventing this and securing uni- 
formity. I cannot conceive anything 
more injurious or more mischievous than 
want of uniformity in the administration 
of the law. The Bill would give us the 
uniformity we require. I sympathise 
entirely with my hon, Friend who spoke 
about agricultural depression ; but has 
there been no industrial depression ? I 
was down in Lancashire the other day, 
and I was told that things were never 
so bad as they are at present. The 
question is, What is the just course 
to adopt? I quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman, who said that very few who 
were suffering from agricultural depres- 
sion would be affected by this Bill. It 
may be said that we ought to bring 
in a general and exhaustive Bill, and 
deal with the whole question. It 
is always stated that you ought to 
bring in a more exhaustive Bill ; 
that is the common argument when 
a measure of this kind is introduced, 
Then it is said the Government ought to 
bring ina Bill. I have no hopes that 
the Government will bring in a Bill ; and 
I do not see why we should not try, if 
possible, to pass this Bill, leaving the 
details to Committee. Just one word 
about the speech of the hon, Member for 
South Birmingham. His proposal, I 
consider, is one for Committee and not for 
Second Reading, and I think it would be 
well if he would let the Bill be read a 
second time, and then refer it to the 
Grand Committee on Law and Trade. 
This would secure its becoming law in a 
proper shape. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, the right 
hon. Baronet was a distinguished Member 
of the Committee to which he had 
alluded, which recommended that the 
Government, and not a private Member, 
should take charge of the Bill; but the 
Government did not take the matter up. 
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The Government declined to follow the 
suggestion of the Committee, and now 
he came to the House in his capacity as 
a Member to criticise the Judgment of 
Lord Esher. If the Judgment had been 
appealed against it could have been re- 
viewed in the House of Lords, and 
altered if not good law. Why did not 
the right hon. Baronet and his friends 
take the case to the House of Lords ? 
The fact was this Bill did not propose 
to amend or explain the law, but to 
change it altogether. Why had not 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade and his friends 
undertaken to deal with this matter ? 
According to a circular he had received, 
the right hon. Geutleman had told the pro- 
moters of the Bill that he would grant 
facilities for getting it through Committee 
onan early day. Why should such « Bill, 
however, be left to private Members, 
and why should the right hon, Gentle- 
man anticipate the decision of the 
House ? ‘The rating authorities were 
said to be in favour of the Bill, but he 
could say that in his part of the country 
they were strongly against it, and they 
had passed resolutions against it. The 
agricultural constituencies and the 
farmers had always been appealing to 
this House for a reform of local taxation, 
but they could never suceeed in getting 
any assistance from the gentlemen sitting 
on the opposite side of the House. 
And now the manufacturers demanded 
an Act of Parliament for the relief of 
themselves, and the Government sup- 
ported them. He could not but 
describe the Bill as a rich man’s Bill, 
the object of which was to remove bur- 
dens from the shoulders of the rich 
and to place them on the shoulders of 
the poor—to tax the small occupier, the 
farmer and the artizan, and to leave the 
capitalist seot-free. If the Bill were 
passed it would be for the advantage of 
the manufacturers, and certainly not forthe 
advantage of the community. It was called 
a little Bill ; but if it were a little Bill it 
would not have the enthusiastic support 
which was being accorded to it by the 
manufacturers. They knew very well 


its importance to themselves. The whole 

policy for many years past had been to 

extend the area of rating; and the Go- 

vernment would not even exclude ele- 

mentary schools from the rating, whilst 

here they proposed to relieve one special 
Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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industry, in the hands of private persons, 
leaving all others in the lurch. This 
was against public policy, against the 
principle of local taxation reform, and it 
was still more against the interest of 
the whole agricultural community. He 
should vote against the Bill. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
wish to correct the hon. Gentleman. I 
understood him to say that the Select 
Committee did not recommend the Bill 
to be passed. That was not the case. 
They wished that the Government should 
take it up. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : That 
is what I said ; the Government had not 
taken it up. 

Sir G.OSBORNE MORGAN : They 
also agreed to report the Bill as amended 
te the House. 

*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) said, some previous speakers had 
travelled very far from the question of 
local rating. There were two points in 
relation to the Bill to which he would 
direct the attention of the House. The 
Bill was a narrow and circumscribed 
measure, and its object was to relieve the 
country from a deadlock in the adminis- 
tration of rating for local purposes. 
It appeared that from the year 1840 
to the year 1882 they had one uniform 
practice applied to those industries by 
which the country bad secured its in- 
dustrial position. During the intervening 
years Great Britain was pursuing her 
way in the progress of industry, and the 
custom that machinery should not be 
taxed prevailed. Then the question was 
raised by that ingenious gentleman, Mr. 
Headley, a surveyor in the North, that it 
was possible, under the Act of Parliament 
which had been in vogue for many years, 
to render machinery rateable, and not 
construe it to be goods and chattels, 
which were exempt. Immediately after 
this interpretation, which was supported 
by certain Courts, a case was brought in 
Scotland before Lord Frazer, who, in his 
Judgment with regard to it, was so clear 
and definite and precise that Scotland 
had since pursued the even tenor of its 
way; and the people, no matter what 
their occupations were, held to the old 
system. The learned Judge laid down 
that anything which was a_ tool or 
an instrument of manufacture in any 
premises belonging to the tenant or to 
the landlord, as the case might be, was not 
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subject toany rating whatsoever. Scotland, 
however, had not formed an example for 
England. There was another decision in 
this country—the Chard case—and this 
Jeft the matter more confused and con- 
founded than it had been before, for 
Lord Esher in that case withheld a 
decision upon the only point which would 
have given any light or guidance to the 
Assessment Committees throughout the 
country. He declared that, as he inter- 
preted the law, machinery in a building 
ought to be taken into consideration 
when the rateable value of the building 
was fixed ; but he carefully guarded him- 
self against stating what the considera- 
tion was. On appeal another Judgment 
was given which did not add any 
enlightenment. Mr. Justice Grantham 
was most thoroughly confused as 
to what was machinery and what 
was a chattel in a manufactory. The 
result was that the Assessment Com- 
mittees and others interested were of one 
mind—that the House of Commons alone 
could rid them of the difficulty. As the 
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matter stood the decisions were most 
confusing. They would understand how 


they bore upon changes in the value 
of chattels and upon new inventions intro- 
duced in the process of manufacture. 
It was customary in Lancashire to take 
out of mills machinery that might be 
worth, say, £20,000, and to put in new 
machinery worth £40,000, and under 
Lord Esher’s decision it would be possible 
to double the assessment on such new 
machinery. The Assessment Committees 
had held their hands for the past 
six or seven years waiting for Parlia- 


ment to do something. It had been 
declared that this was ai §manu- 


facturers’ question, and that the object 
of the Bill was to relieve the manu- 
facturers of a burden; but in Lancashire 
the manufacturers had never had the 
burden in question put upon them, though 
they clearly saw that until the Assessment 
Committees had some clear methed by 
which they could adjust the assessment 
of machinery it was impossible for them 
to be sure that a new burden would not 
be cast on them. It was not so much 
what the manufacturers felt now as what 
they feared might be put on them in the 
future. What they asked the House to 
do was to decide two questions—first, by 
the Second Reading of the Bill to affirm 
that the law previous to the late legal 
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decisions had been forthe advantage of the 
country; and, secondly, that the uncer- 
tainty of the new interpretation of the 
law since 1882 was so great that it left 
things in a worse condition than before. 
If the House accepted the Bill they 
would find that the manufacturing inte- 
rests of the country would be dealt with 
in the sume equitable manner as in former 
times. If the Bill were rejected, it was 
not so much the large manufacturer who 
would feel the burden of increased taxa- 
tion as the small ones. Though he could 
not accept the peculiar metaphor of one 
hon. Member who had spoken—namely, 
that the manufacturers of the country 
were “rolling in molten gold,” he did 
not deny that some manufacturers were 
fairly prosperous. Some of them man- 
aged to pay their way, and to lay by a 
little money to buy improved machinery 
and employ more and more people. The 
great pride of many manufacturers of this 
country was not to hoard up money, but 
to invest their savings in the develop- 
ment of their manufactories, the employ- 
ment of more hands, and the giving of 
shorter hours. But the small manu- 
facturers who did not come within this 
category were likely to be seriously 
affected if the Bill did not pass, and if 
the Assessment Committees all along the 
line put in force the judicial decisions of 
which complaint was made—these small 
manufacturers who were earnestly de- 
sirous to make their way in the world, 
but who under this decision would find 
their machinery, tools, aud implements 
taxed so heavily as to place them at 
a great disadvantage. He, therefore, 
appealed to the House on the ground of 
the uncertainty of the law, on the ground 
of the long usage before this uncertainty 
was declared, on the ground that the in- 
dustry connected with the least affluent 
of all their fellows would be seriously 
affected if this ruling obtained in future— 
on all these grounds he appealed to the 
House to pass the Second Reading of 
the Bill by a larger majority than 
before. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, there were 
many agricultural districts which would 
not be affected one way or the other by 
this Bill; but he thought that the agricul- 
tural districts which were affected ought 
to support it. It must be to the interest 
of those districts to encourage small village 
manufacturers ; and yet if the Bill did 
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not pass those manufacturers would be 
in danger of being driven out of the field. 
The Chard case was an instance in 
point. There the Assessment Committee 
had been empowered to put upon lace- 
making machinery the full amount of 
rating due to the value of the machinery ; 
but when they came to the point they did 
not dare to rate the premises at much 
more than half the amount of the full 
value at which, by the decision in the 
case, they might have put the assess- 
ment. Those opponents of the Bill 
who represented industrial constituencies 
were in a small minority. The hon. 
Member for Chester-le-Street (Mr. 
Joicey) represented a small number of 
people, except with reference to one 
subject. They knew that he was an ex- 
tensive owner of collieries, and no doubt 
a large number of persons interested in 
coal, in the hon. Member's part of the 
country, took a strong objection to this 
Bill. Surely it would be better for these 
gentlemen, instead of opposing the Bill, 
to propose a clause or bring in a Bill 
that would place the rating of collieries 
on a better footing. There was no de- 
cription of property in which the rating 
showed greater inequalities throughout 
the country than collieries, and he would 
urge that hon. Member to consider what 
was the proper position in which to put 
this industry in that respect. The hon, 
Member, however, had mised a very im- 
portant question. It would be a serious 
thing to diminish the security for money 
borrowed on the rates. But the real 
security was the prosperity of the town 
in which the rates were levied, and he 
believed that the prosperity of towns 
depended on the prosperity of the 
industries carried on in them.- What 
would become ef the prosperity of Gates- 
head, for instance, if the industrial 
pursuits of the place were interfered 
with ? We were competing in our manu- 
factures with all the world, and here we 
were absolutely giving manufacturers an 
inducement to carry their operations over 
to foreign countries, where, in order to 
encourage trade, manufactories were freed 
from rates either wholly or in part. In 
America, not only were these advantages 
extended to the manufacturer, but free 
grants of land were given, and in some 
parts of Europe manufacturers were even 
subsidised by the State, in order to 
increase the stability of the country. It 
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was of the utmost importance that they 
should prevent our’ manufacturers 
being handicapped by  over-rating, 
and he would suggest in the case 
of the collieries that a Bill should be 
introduced, or a special clause inserted in 
the present Bill, providing for the rating 
of collieries on a fair and uniform 
system. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N,) 
admitted that the Bill had received a con- 
siderable amount of support throughout 
the country, but could not help thinking 
that it had received support in some 
quarters through a misunderstanding as 
to its scope and effect. The short title 
of the measure had reference to “the 
rating of machinery,” but really the Bill 
was one to relieve rateable premises occu- 
pied by machinery of certain portions of the 
rates put upon them. The impression, of 
course, was that tools, small machines, and 
movable articles used by the workman in 
his trade were liable to be rated under 
the existing law, and that the Bill was to 
prohibit that sort of thing. No doubt, 
under that impression a great many 
working-class organizations had joined 
in this movement, inaugurated by the 
manufacturers, and had been supporting 
the manufacturers. He held in his hand 
a Circular, issued by a very influential 
Trade Organization, in which it was 
pointed out that “the rating of movable 
machinery and tools constitutes a mis- 
chievous tax on labour.” Those words 
were calculated to lead people to 
suppose that under the present law 
small hand machines, and __ tools 
were liable to be rated. He believed 
that under this misapprehension — the 
promoters of the Bill had received a 
considerable amount of support through- 
out the country, which they other- 
wise would not have obtained. 
They had heard to-day of the interest 
the working man had in the question— 
they had heard it called a working man’s 
question. Nothing of the kind. The 
manufacturer would not pay the’ work- 
man a shilling more in wages because he 
(the manufacturer) was relieved from a 
certain amount of his rates; on the 
contrary, the workman would suffer by 
it, inasmuch as the manufacturer would 
pocket the saving of his rates and put 
the burden on the small houses occupied 
by the workman. To talk about this 
being a workman’s question was a mani- 
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fest absurdity. It was said that the law 
had recently been altered by the decision 
in the Chard ease. But the Chard case, 
which followed up the Bishopwear- 


mouth case, only carried out te their | 


logical result well-understood principles 
of law that had been laid down long 
before that case. As far back as the 
time of Lord Denman it was laid down 
that the value of the occupation was en- 
hanced by the presence of machinery— 
that was to say, that the articles which 
were more or less associated with a build- 
ing should be taken into account in fixing 
the value of that building. Lord Camp- 
bell, following on Lord Denman, laid 
down the law very clearly. He said that 


the machinery attached to a_ building | 
for the purposes of trade should be 


assessed according to its actual existing 
value, without considering whether it 
was real or personal property, or whether 
or not it was liable to distress or seizure. 
The late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
following on that, said— 

“When things which, though capable of being 
removed, are yet so far attached to a building 
as that it is intended that they should remain 
permanently connected with the purposes of the 
undertaking, and remain permanent appendages 
to it as essential to its working, they must be 
taken to be things which increase the value of 
the land.” 

The Bishopwearmouth case, following on 
a line of cases, only laid down that in 
assessing shipbuilding premises to the 
poor rate the value of the machinery 
on the premises was to be taken 
into consideration in ascertaining their 
rateable value where such machinery, 
though some of it might be capable of 
being removed without injury to itself 
or the freehold, was essentially necessary 
to the shipbuilding business to which the 
premises were devoted. The Tyne 


Boiler case followed on the same line, | 


and the Chard case only carried to their 


logical result those former decisions. 
To say that the existing law was 
new was therefore’ incorrect. The! 


law as stated and enforced by all these 
decisions—which he ventured to 
appealed to the common sense of the 
House—declared that premises were 
not to be taken as mere shells, but were 


to be assessed for purposes of rating | 


combined with the machinery _ that 
was in them, that was associated with 
them as premises used for particu- 


lar purposes and rateable accordingly. | 
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As a matter of fact, the proposal 
of the Bill was that the manu- 
facturers of the country whom the hon. 
Member below him (Mr. Mather) had 
admitted had been making money 
and were on comfortable terms, buying 
fresh land and erecting new machinery 
| from time to time, should be relieved 
of the burdens that fairly fell upon 
them at the expense of the small shop- 
keepers and householders. It was not 
reasonable that an alteration should be 
made to relieve people who were well 
able to bear their fair share of local 
burdens. They were told that terrible 
| things would happen if this Bill was not 
passed — that trade would leave the 
country, and all that sort of thing. Nothing 
of the kind would happen ; the manufac- 
turers would go on as usual, and would not 
think of putting their money in 3 per cent. 
bonds. They would buy new machinery, 
| build new factories, and employ increas- 
ing numbers of people, just as they had 
'done in the past. The measure was an 
unfair attempt on the part of the manu- 
facturers to relieve themselves at the ex- 
pense of the general community, there- 
fore he opposed it. 

*Mr. H. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 8.) 
said, he wished to support the Bill in 
the interest of his constituents who were 
working men, from whom, during the 
last four years that this question had 
been to the front, he had never heard a 


word except in favour of the Bill. 
It was all nonsense to say that this 
was a rich man’s question. The 
working men knew well enough that a 
little more pressure would drive our 
manufacturers into transferring their 
works from this country to France, 


Germany and elsewhere. And that with 
it would go their own means of liveli- 
hood, and that of thousands of women 
and girls employed in the Nottingham 
lace factories. They knew already that 
a great deal of trade had been driven 
away, and they did not want more to 
follow. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) : There 
is one point which has been made in the 
remarks that have fallen from hon. 
|Members on both sides of the House 
| with which I cordially concur, and that is 
‘that it is impossible for Her Majesty's 
Government to deal with the question 
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this Session. It would be bolding out 
false hopes if I did not state that most 
distinctly. I think the time has arrived 
when, whether the Government deals 
with the question or not, the House of 
Commons should do so. The history of 
the case is shortly this. Up to within a 
very recent period of time there was a 
general impression prevailing among the 
overwhelming majority of rateable 
authorities in the Kingdom that a certain 
interpretation of the existing law was 
correct. When that interpretation was 
subjected to the criticism of the Courts, 
both the Queen's Bench, as it then was, 
presided over by* Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, and then afterwards the Court 
of Appeal, presided over by the Master of 
the Rolls, decided that the generally 
received interpretation was wrong, and 
that property which had been up to that 
time, with the possible exception of 
some in places in the North of England, 
exempt from rating where rateable. Well, 
legislation was proposed in this House 
on the subject as far back as 1887. Bills 
were brought in in subsequent years, and 
in 1890, when the late Government was 
in power, the House gave a Second 
Reading toa Bill by 239 to 87. That 
was a Division in which the Government 
of the day took no part as a Government. 
The House was left to itself to decide 
the question, and I need hardly say that 
the House at that time was a 
strongly Conservative House. The 
question came up again in 1892, and 
in the Division 232 voted for the Bill, 
whilst 122 recorded their votes against it. 
Therefore, you have a very strong indica- 
tion as to the opinion of Parliament—I 
do not say that this Bill, but, at all 
events, that some Bill is absolutely 
necessary to dispose of the difficulty that 
has arisen, Then we have had a Report 
from a Select Committee of 1887. The 
hon. Member who has just sat down, and 
several others, have assumed that the law 
is perfectly clear. That Select Committee, 
who considered the Bill, reported that 

“Without going into the question as to whe- 
ther the law relating to the rating of machinery 
has been altered by the recent decisions, it is 
clear from the evidence that the system acted 
upon by valuers in different parts of the country 
has varied considerably, and that the practice, 
in the absence of legislation, will in many cases 
be materially affected in the future. They 
consider it most important that there should be 
uniformity.” 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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That is a proposition with which 
I think all Members will! agree, 
I do not think it proper myself 
that Assessment Committees should 
sit as Courts of Appeal on Judg- 
ments of Courts of Law. Whatever the 
law is, it ought to be carried out, and it 
is for Parliament to make an unjust law 
just. Last year Mr. Ritchie, who repre- 
sented the Government, was asked— 

“Was there any ground for supposing that 
the application of the iaw caused uncertainty 
and created difficulty? He thought the evidence 
was overwhelming, and therefore it was not 
necessary to elaborate the case.” 

One of the greatest lawyers who 
ever sat in the House of Commons (Sir 
Horace Davey) said— 

“The present state of the law was unsatisfac- 
tory. It was incomprehensible to laymen and 
to lawyers, and it was uncertain in its operation, 
Uncertainty led to litigation, which had to be 
paid for by the litigants. Some assessment 
committees, while profess;ng not to rate 
machinery, still considered it as enhancing the 
value of the premises, and the effect in some dis- 
tricts was that the value of the machinery was 
fully taken into account in the enhanced value of 
the premises. That appeared to him to be artificial 
and unsatisfactory. In the present condition of 
things there could be no doubt that the law 
ought to be defined and made clear and distinct 
and equal in its application to all parts of the 
country and all classes of the community.” 
That is the attitude the Govern- 
ment take on the Bill before the 
House. The Government are of opinion 
that the time has arrived when the law 
should be made clear, and they think the 
question of rating is emphatically one 
for what I may call the unbiased opinion 
of the House of Commons. There are 
differences of opinion on both sides of 
the House, and I venture to say, with all 
respect both to past and present Govern- 
meuts, that this is eminently a question 
in which the general sense of the House 
of Commons is perhaps the best judge 
we can possibly obtain as to what should 
be done. The hon. Member for Oswestry 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) said I indicated 
that the Government would grant 
facilities for the further passage of this 
Bill. The hon. Member has not read an 
accurate report of what I said. What I 
said was that if this Parliament should, 
acting independently of political in- 
fluences, and upon its own mature judg- 
ment, confirm the decision given over and 
over again by the last Parliament, I 
thought it was due to the ratepayers of 
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the country, it was due to the persons 
who would be affected by those changes, 
and it was due to the House of Com- 
mons itself, that the repeated decisions 
upon the question should, at all events, 
have a chance of being embodied in an 


Act. As far as the general question of 
rating is concerned, it is a very large 


Supply— 


question. My inclinations would be not 
to contract the area of rating. The 


desire of the Local Government Board 
is that the rating area should be as large 
as possible—that rates should be low, 
but that the product of rates should be 
large. It will, of course, be for the 
House of Commons to decide what is 


the best mode of carrying that out. I 
can ouly give my opinion that the 


present incidence of our rating is not 
satisfactory. I have said it on that 
side of the Table, and I say it on this side. 
I think our whole system of local taxa- 
tion legislation has been a series of 
temporary measures, passed to meet 
temporary emergencies, that it has been 
botched from time to time and patched 
up from time to time, whilst very unfair 
have been granted from 
time to time. But that is not the ques- 
tion before the House. The question 
now is a proved grievance, an existing 
uncertainty as to the state of tlie law, 
aud the House of Commons is asked this 
afternoon to declare its opinion as to 
what the state of the law is. 


subventions 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 287 ; 
Noes 134.—( Division List, No. 23.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 5th April. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (WOMEN) 
BILL.—(No. 21.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time." —( Mr. C. M‘Laren.) 

Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire), 
in view of the lateness of the hour (25 
minutes past 5), moved the adjournment 
of the Debate. 


{8 Marcu 1893} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 


(Sir H. James.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Report. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


FIRE BRIGADE (EXEMPTION FROM 
JURY SERVICE) BILL.—(No. 47.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Viscount Curzon.) 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CuarLes Russevt, Hackney, §8.): I 
do not think the Bill is one which ought 
to be read a second time without some 
explanation of its provisions being ad- 
vanced by the hon. Member in whose 
name it stands, If there are to be 
further exemptions they must be much 
more widely extended than they are in 
the Bill. There are large classes 
of subjects of the Crown now liable 
to serve as jurors who have as strong a 
claim to exemption as those persons pro- 
posed to be exempted by the hon. 
Member. Under the circumstances, I beg 
to move that the Debate be now ad- 
journed, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Sir Charles Russell.) 


*Viscount CURZON appealed to the 
hon. Gentleman to allow this Bill to 
proceed, The measure had supporters 
in every quarter of the House, and if 
passed it would be the first recognition by 
Parliament of the services performed by 
firemen in the cause of saving life and 
property. He was confident that no one 
whose name was on the back of the Bill 
would wish it to pass in an unfair or im- 
proper way; but as he thought it was 
the general wish of the House that the 
matter should come before Parliament in 
the form in which he presented it he 
hoped the Government would allow the 
Bill to pass that stage. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [7th March] reported, 
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NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 

«That 76,700 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1894, including 
15,005 Royal Marines.” 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON ( Peterborough): 
I wish, Sir, to ask why the Navy Appro- 
priation Accounts—without which the 
matter cannot be fully discussed—were 
not circulated this year before the Vote 
was taken ? Last year we got them on 
the 26th February, some days before the 
Vote was taken. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe 
ADMIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvrrve- 
wortn, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : I cannot 
give the hon. Member the information he 
requires, as the Secretary to the Treasury 
is not here, but I will cause inquiry to be 
made, 


Resolution agreed to. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SUPPLY. 

Order for Supply read. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): What Business is to be taken 
in the way of Supply to-morrow ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): It is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take the Army Estimates 
to-morrow, and they propose to take 
the same course as in the case of the 
Navy Estimates with regard to the 
Twelve o'clock Rule. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Will 
the Supplementary Estimates also be 
taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: We 
take as many as we can, 

Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Rochester) : I presume the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates will not be proceeded 
with very late at night. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Oh, no. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Would it not be 
simpler to de away with the Twelve 
o'clock Rule altogether 7 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS:: No. 
Surprity—Committee deferred till To- 


shall 


morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS ACCOMMODA- 
TION, 
Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 


Member for Northampton move his 


{COMMONS} 
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of Sites) Bill. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: No, Sir, 


Perhaps I may be allowed to state that 
the Government are not prepared to 
agree to this Committee, and, therefore, 
I shall not be able to move it as an Un- 
opposed Motion. As I understand, my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works is of opinion that it 
would be desirable to have a discussion 
upon the matter in the House.  Per- 
sonally, I should think that something 
of a waste of time; but, in the cireum- 
stances, perhaps the best course open to 
me would be to raise the question by 
moving the reduction of my right hon. 
Friend’s salary upon the first Vote on 
Account. 


JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 
(No. 182.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report 
again To-morrow. 


Progress ; to sit 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— (No, 202.) 
Read the third time, and passed, 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Bill to 
amend and extend * The Public Health (Lon- 
don) Act, 1891,” ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Albert Rollit. Mr. Bous- 
field, Mr. Howell, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 254.) 

CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Labouchere, Bill to make 
better provisicn for the registration and regula- 
tion of Chimney Sweepers, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bartley, Sir 
Kichard Paget, and Mr. Philip Stanhope. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 255.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Third Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 

BILL. 

Bill reported : Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 106,] 

Bill re-committed for To-morrow, and 
to be printed. [Bill 256.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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Voluntary 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 9th March 1898. 


Earl of Ravensworth—Took the Oath. 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 
[H.L.]—(No. 19.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eartor MOUNT-EDGCUMBE 
said, as this Bill had been passed four 
times in their Lordships’ House without 
Division (though not without discussion) 
he would not say more on this occasion, 
than simply move that the Bill be read a 
second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House to-morrow. 


COINAGE (No. 2) BILL—(No. 28.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 


—( The Lord Kensington.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to-morrow. 


CONVEYANCES BILL, 
(No, 20.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp MACNAGHTEN said, if he 
were moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill in an assembly of lawyers, it would 
not be necessary to say anything by 
way of apology or introduction ; but 
as their Lordships were, perhaps, 
not familiar with the mysteries of Eng- 
lish law, and the nice distinctions which 
had grown up between reel and personal 
property, he would shortly explain the 
object of the measure and the grounds 
on which he recommended it to the House. 


VOL. IX. [rovrrn series.]} 


VOLUNTARY 


{9 Marcu 1893} 
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There was one distinction between real 
and personal property, singular in its ap- 
plication and in its origin, which their 
Lordships might not be aware of. 
A man of full age and competent 
understanding, not under duress or 
undue influence, but acting of his 
own free will, might make a gift of 
personal estate which he could not after- 
wards revoke or defeat ; that was not 
quite the case with regard to real 
estate. Ifa man competent to deal with 
his property made a gift or settlement 
by way of gift of real estate he 
could not indeed revoke it afterwards— 
that the law did not allow—he could not 
recall the gift and take back the pro- 
perty, but he might do what was practi- 
cally the same thing—he might defeat 
and destroy the gift to any extent he 
pleased, if he was not ashamed to do so. 
In parting with the property he might 
have acted from the highest, the best, 
and the purest motives; he might have 
been impelled by the force and pressure 
of moral obligations which he could not 
resist ; it might have been a provision for 
a child, a wife, or a parent, but the law 
paid no regard to such considerations ; 
the law held that those considerations 
were not valuable ; the conveyance was 
voluntary, and the persons taking under it 
were mere volunteers ; and the author of a 
voluntary conveyance who had already 
parted once with his property for nothing 
might part with it again if he 
took care to get something for it, 
and then he might put the price 
in his own pocket, and disappoint 
and laugh at the person to whom 
he had given the property, and from 
whom he had taken it away, with- 
out any amends or recompense. And 
what was more extraordinary still, 
he might deal, by way of sale or mort- 
gage, with a person who knew all the 
circumstances, and who knew that the 
property was no longer his, and that 
person might safely take a conveyance of 
the property, and keep it. The law 
would hold that he had done nothing 
wrong in colluding with the author of 
the voluntary conveyance to defeat his 
solemn instrument. That was, perhaps, 
a startling proposition—that one man 
might honestly sell what was not his, 
and keep the price, and another, knowing 
all the circumstances, might honestly help 
him to rob the owner—a proposition, 
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he should think, puzzling to a lay 
mind, and to a legal mind not wholly 
satisfactory ; but it was undoubtedly the 
law. But how did it come to be the 
law ? It was not drawn from any maxim 
of the Common Law, nor was it derived 
from any doctrine of equity (anything 
more inequitable could not be imagined), 
nor was it to be found in any Act that 
was, or ever had been, in the Statute 
Book ; it was Judge-made law, pure and 
simple. There was, too, this singular 
feature about it : that whereas as regarded 
Judge-made law generally we knew who 
the Judge was that made the law or 
laid down the principle on which it 
was founded, all that was known in 
this case was that some Judge, whose 
name could not be ascertained, at some 
time which could not be fixed, had dis- 
covered that that was the proper construc- 
tion and true interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament now 300 years old, which said 
nothing of the kind. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth two famous Statutes 
were passed, one for the protection of 
creditors and the other for the protection 
of purchasers. With the former this Bill 
had nothing te do; it did not affect the 
rights of creditors, whether enforcible by 
any process of law or arising in bank- 
ruptcy. The Statute referred to in the 
Bill was the Statute for the Protee- 
tion of Purchasers, 27 Eliz. cap. 4. 
Though the language was involved, the 
meaning of that Statute was clear 
enough. It dealt only with conveyances 
“meant and intended by the parties that s» 
make the same to be fraudulent and covenous.” 
and declared all conveyances of land 
“made for the intent and of purpose to defraud 
and deceive” : 
such persons as purchased the same 
lands 

* to be utterly void, frustrate, and of none effect.” 
Iu order to show the sort of Acts struck 
at by the Statute, the 3rd_ section pro- 
vided that if anybody had the hardihood 
to maintain, justify, or defend such con- 
veyances he should forfeit one year’s rent 
of the land so conveyed and _ suffer 
imprisonment for six months. ‘That 
was the Act upon which so very 
singular a construction had been placed. 
But that construction was not accepted 
at once. From time to time when cases 
arose of an honest conveyance followed 
by a conveyanve for value intended to 
defeat it, some Judges said the first con- 


Lerd Macnaghten 
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veyance was honest, and the second frandu- 
lent, and there were two lines of authorities, 
Ultimately, in 1807, the question came 
before Lord Ellenborough in the Queen's 
Bench, and after going through the 
authorities, he came to the conclusion that 
the preponderance of authority was in 
favour of declaring the first conveyance 
fraudulent and the second honest. From 
that time that had been held to be 
the law. But for all that, Judges 
had not thought the result satisfactory 
altogether, and had said that was 
not the construction which they 
would themselves have placed upon the 
Act of Parliament ; but they had also 
said that the law had become so fixed 
that the legislature alone could interfere 
with it. For example, Sir William 
Grant, one of our greatest lawyers, 
observed in one case— 

“Thave great difficulty to persuade myself 
that the words of this Statute warrant, or that 
the purpose of it requires, such a construction, 
for it is not easy to conceive that a purchaser 
can be defrauded by a settlement of which he 
has notice before he makes the purchase.” 

It should be mentioned that in America, 
where this Statute had been accepted 
either tacitly or by direct legislation, the 
construction placed upon it in this 
country had not been adopted. There it 
was held that a voluntary conveyance 
was good against a subsequent convey- 
ance for value when the purchaser had 
notice of the earlier deed. Enough had 
been said to explain the purport of this 
Bill ; and, as an instance of the hard- 
ship uow inflicted by the law, refer- 
ence might be made to a case before 
the Privy Council two or three years 
ago. A lady, possessed of considerable 
real property, had married, having an 
illegitimate son by her intended husband. 
A settlement was made on the wife for 
life, on the husband for life, and then on 
the children of the intended marriage, and 
a fair and reasonable settlement was 
made by the same instrument upon the 
illegitimate child and his issue. Some 
years afterwards, however, the lady 
changed her mind, and, in collusion with 
a purchaser, she defeated the interest 
of her son’s children. That case 
was brought before the Privy Council 
because there had been decisions in this 
country which seemed to show that in a 
case of that kind a fair and honest settle- 
ment would be upheld; but, unfortu- 
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nately, in the result the honest settlement 
was declared fraudulent, and the appeal 
was dismissed with costs. All he asked 
was that their Lordships should restore 
the real meaning of the Act of Elizabeth, 
not declaring fraudulent perfectly honest 
conveyances. It was to be regretted 
that Judges and, in some _ instances, 
even Acts of Parliament, should have 
created constructive and artificial frauds. 
Surely the fraud was ou the part 
of those who colluded to defeat an honest 
and fair settlement. He apologised for 
having trespassed so far on their Lord- 
ships’ time, but it seemed a serious thing 
to ask the House to alter a rule of law 
which had prevailed so long ; and he had, 
therefore, thought it right to explain the 
grounds on which he asked them to do 
so. He begged to move the Second 


Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—/( The Lord Macnaghten.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuet.): My Lords, I certainly do 
not intend to offer any oppositiou to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I quite 
concur in the view of my noble and 
learned Friend that a change in the law 
is desirable and necessary. My atten- 
tion, however, has been directed quite 
recently to the question whether the 
rights of creditors in a case of bankruptey 
would be completely secured, and 
whether they might not be interfered 
with by this Bill. I express no opinion 
upon it. The matter has come to my 
attention so recently that I have not had 
time to consider it; but I know that 
some of the heads of Public Departments 
and those before whom bankruptcy 
matters come, desire that some little time 
should be given by my noble and learned 
Lord before the Committee stage for the 
consideration of that question. He will 
agree with me that in dealing with a law 
which has so long existed, it is necessary 
to carefully consider the provisions of 
the Bill in order to be quite sure that 
the result obtained will not go beyond 
what he intends. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, I 
personally concur with the views which 
had been so clearly set forth to your 
Lordships by my noble and learned 
Frievd in presenting this Bill for your 
acceptance, but I am quite of the opinion 
which wy noble and learned Friend on 
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the Woolsack has expressed, that some 
little time should be allowed to elapse 
before the next stage of the Bill is pro- 
ceeded with, as I should like to have the 
opportunity of taking the opinion of the 
Judges in Ireland as to whether the Bill 
should deal with the Irish kindred 
Statute, the 10 Chas. I. 

Lorpv MACNAGHTEN §ssaid, -he 
would be most happy to postpone the 
further consideration of the Bill for such 
time as the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack thought right. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read second 
time accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL.—(CNo. 8.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read the third time 
to-morrow. 


TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS 
BILL.—(No. 21.) 
Read the third time (according to 
Order), and passed. 


COUNTY MAGISTRATES, 
QUESTION. © OBSERVATIONS, 
*Tue Duke or St. ALBANS asked 
if the Return being prepared by the Home 
Office relative to appointments of County 
Magistrates in England and Wales would 
be laid before Parliament ; and in what 
form it would be presented? He said 
he had put this question on the Paper in 
consequence of an answer given in another 
place that the Report would give full 
particulars of the political opinions of 
County Magistrates. As it was difficult 
to see any connection between the busi- 
ness of Petty Sessions and the per- 
formance of political duties, he hoped 
the Lord Chancellor would be able 
to inform the House that it was not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to place County Magistrates on the 
rack and to extract from them a state- 
ment of their political opinions, and how 
they had voted at the General Election. 
That would be so improper a course that 
he hoped the Home Office did not con- 
template insisting upon any such ques- 

tions or particulars. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the Returns which the noble Duke 
refers to were consented to by Her 
Majesty's Government in the House of 
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Commons upon the motion of two Mem- 
bers, one sitting on the Government side, 
and the other on the opposite side of that 
House. They are the continuation of 
Returns which have already been granted 
in previous years, and furnish no novel 
information. They give the addresses, 
description or profession, qualification, 
and there is a heading for remarks, 
which, as far as I have seen, have refer- 
ence only to the question of residence or 
non-residence. That is the entire sub- 
stance of this Return. The other asks 
for the date of appointment. Those were 
the only Returns consented to by the 
Government, and they are in preparation. 
I do not think this is a convenient time 
for entering upon the question of the con- 
stitution of the County Benches from a 
political point of view. I quite agree with 
the noble Duke that a man’s politics does 
not make him more or less fit to exercise 
the duties of a Magistrate ; but, at the 
same time, I think there are reasons 
why it would be desirable if it could be 
avoided that there should not bea great pre- 
ponderance of one set of opposing political 
opinions upon the Bench, because it might 
be supposed that the composition of a 
Bench of Magistrates of one particular 
political opinion had some connection 
with the decisions given. I do not enter 
into the question of this preponderance, 
or the reasons which had led to it, inas- 
much as the noble Duke has said it is 
quite immaterial what are the opinions 
of those who oceupy the Bench; but I 
thought it right to say there is a point 
of view from which it does become 
material, and that if you find the political 
complexion of the Bench is entirely 
opposed to the general political views 
prevailing in any particular part of the 
country or in any particular county, such 
a state of things has its disadvantages ; 
and I think everybody would agree that 
is the case whatever may be the pre- 
ponderating political views of the Magis- 
trates on the Bench or of the people who 
differ from them. 

*Tne Margvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I rather regret that the noble 
and learned Lord does not see his way to 
give us at an early period the explanation 
at which he is glancing, and which I 
think is very much required in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion on the sub- 
ject, from rumours which have been going 
about. Unless I am greatly misinformed, 
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the noble and learned Lord has under- 
taken in addition to the task of regulating 


the conscience of the Crown, which we 


know is his Constitutional prerogative, 
to regulate the consciences of all the 
Lord Lieutenants in the country, and he 
has been pressing them to do what hitherto 
the more conscientious, and I hope all, 
Lord Lieutenants have carefully ab- 
stained from doing, that is to make 
appointments on political grounds, and 
in the direction of the politics which are 
favoured by the noble and learned Lord. 
I should be very glad if the noble and 
learned Lord would break the silence 
he has observed and let us know how he 
is exercising these powers which are 
certainly novel, and which may obviously 
lead to great abuse. I am afraid his 
motives will be very much misunder- 
stood ; and I doubt very much whether 
Lord Lieutenants generaliy will be ready 
to accept and to submit to this novel 
discipline to which he has endeavoured 
to subject them. I am told there are 
precedents upon which the noble and 
learned Lord can act for appointing 
Magistrates of counties without asking 
for the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenants ; but of course if he does 
that we must expect to see in the county 
lists one set of Magistrates in a separate 
list from another : one set of Magistrates 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenants on 
the ground of their general competence 
for the duties they bave to fulfil, and 
another set of Magistrates appointed on 
the ground of their political opinions. I 
cannot think that is a desirable result. Of 
course we know why the difference has 
arisen. A certain separation took place 
in the Party opposite, and many Magis- 
trates who had been known as Liberals 
became known as Liberal-Unionists in- 
stead; and if we choose to add the 
Liberal-Unionists to the Conservatives 
I have no doubt that would give a large 
preponderance on the Benches. I am 
not speaking of what the result of such 
a state of things would be. My own 
impression is that Magistrates have 
always been too careful to keep their 
judicial duties and their political views 
much too separate from each other for 
such a state of things to arise: and I 
think the noble and learned Lord might 
very well let well alone. I do not know 
by what motives he las been actuated, 
but I repeat that in the public interest 
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information on this subject is to be 
desired. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
should have thought the noble Marquess 
might have waited for that information 
without making this attack upon me 
upon most imperfect and inaccurate in- 
formation without any notice to me that 
such an attack was to be made, because 
that really is what the noble Marquess 
has done. I did not come into the House 
prepared with the materials to go fully 
into the subject on the present occasion, 
and I can only say if the noble Marquess 
represents my action with regard to the 
Lord Lieutenants as it has been repre- 
sented to him my action has been mis- 
represented to him, and very grievously 
misrepresented, I do not propose to go 
fully into the matter now, but after what 
the noble Marquess has said perhaps your 
Lordships will indulge me for a moment. 
There is nobody who would be less desirous 
than I should be to introduce unneces- 
sary politics into appointments to the 
Magisterial Bench, or any other appoint- 
ments whatsoever ; but whether naturally 
or unnaturally—I think very naturally — 
there is grievous irritation and discontent 
existing in many parts of the country 
from the belief that the Magistrates have 
been appointed because they belong to 
one political Party, whilst persons per- 
fectly fit and competent, not competent 
merely on account of their politics, but 
competent to fulfil the duties of Magis- 
trates on the Bench have been passed 
over because their politics have not been 
of the description required. I am not 
going into the question of how far that 
opinion is just or unjust; I think the grounds 
for it are not as real as many of those 
who have entered into this subject be- 
lieve—I do not myself regard them as so 
real. But one cannot shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that this feeling did exist. The 
noble Marquess has said that it would be 
in the power of the Lord Chancellor to 
put anybody he pleased upon the Bench. 
That is a question I would rather not 
discuss at the present time, for one would 
have to go somewhat elaborately into the 
matter. There is, no doubt, a question 
as to the manner in which that power has 
been ordinarily exercised, but I de not 
think this is a convenient time for going 
into that question. But, assuming there 
was that power in the Lord Chancellor 
to appoint whom he pleased, I desire to 
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say that I did not in the slightest degree 
desire to dictate to any Lord Lieutenant 
the appointment of any person whose 
name would be brought before him. I 
transmitted to the Lord Lieutenants in 
certain cases names which had been sug- 
gested to me, where there was a great 
preponderance of any one political opinion 
upon the Bench, but I left it to the 
Lord Lieutenant in every case to in- 
quire into the circumstances, and to 
ascertain whether they were fit persons, 
and I never suggested that he should 
recommend to me any one of them if 
he thought them unfit; on the contrary, 
I suggested to him that he should only re- 
commend to me such of them as he thought 
proper. And as my ground for doing so, 
I called attention to the state of opinion 
which prevailed upon the subject, and that 
in my opinion it was not expedient that 
people should think the magistrates were 
only taken from one side, even though 
that view might not be as just as they 
supposed, Therefore I asked them to take 
the matter into their consideration, and to 
consider the claims of those persons who 
had been suggested to me as fit persons 
to perform magisterial duties on the 
Bench, and I left it to them, if they thought 
fit, to recommend them to me. In some 
instances this ‘has been done. I am not 
going into all the cases, but those were 
the steps I took. The communications I 
made to the Lord Lieutenants were made 
in a friendly spirit, and in every case, 
from their replies to me, were accepted 
in that spirit. It was not an official 
communication, and it was not done with 
any view of dictating to the Lord 
Lieutenants the action they should take, 
but simply inviting them, in concert with 
the Lord Chamberlain, to say whether 
the Bench could not be so constituted as 
to give general satisfaction. All I have 
to say is that it seems to me in doing 
that I have done nothing wrong. The 
noble Marquess has said that the pre- 
ponderance has only come into existence 
in consequence of a division in the 
Liberal Party. That is entirely a mis- 
apprehension. If, instead of adding the 
Liberal Unionists to the Conservatives, 
you add the Liberal Unionists to the 
Liberals, that preponderance will be still 
impossible in almost any county in Eng- 
land, and therefore the question of pre- 
ponderance does not arise in the way the 
noble Marquess has suggested. I believe 
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that for the most part the state of things 
has not arisen from any partisan action 
on the part of the Lord Lieutenants, and 
I have never suggested that the Lord 
Lieutenants have purposely put upon the 
Bench those who were of their own 
political views. What has certainly 
appeared to me to be the ease is that in 
certain counties, at all events, the Lord 
Lieutenants have too generally accepted 
nominations of the local Benches, and 
the local Benches I do not believe to 
have been in all cases as free from political 
feeling and political bias as the Lord 
Lieutenants to whom those recommenda- 
tions have been made. There has pre- 
vailed in many counties a sort of co- 
optation of the magistrates. But the 
appointment is after all with the Lord 
Chaneellor, and the Lord Lieutenant 
recommends to him; but if the Lord 
Lieutenant is to be merely a conduit-pipe 
through whom the local Benches are to 
nominate the magistrates, that does not 
appear to me to be a desirable system, 
and if that view has been communicated 
to the Lord Lieutenants by any action I 
have taken, it appears to me it is a very 
desirable view to convey to them. As I 
have said, I did not come prepared to 
enter into a discussion upon this subject. 
I believe that persons outside this House 
who are not subject to the same potent 
influences as the noble Marquess will 
believe that in these matters I have acted 
in a friendly spirit towards the Lord 
Lieutenants, with the view of bringing 
about as satisfactory a_ state of 
things as could be brought about, and, 
if possible, of satisfying public opinion 
without any violent change, and it has 
not been with the motive, as the noble 
Marquess has insinuated, of placing 
magistrates of my own political views 
upon the Bench, becanse all the Lord 
Lieutenants have stated that if they had 
valled upon every person whom I 
suggested they would have put the 
party I represent in a minority decidedly 
small. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK did 
not wish to continue the discussion upon 
the more general question, but would ask 
the noble and learned Lord whether the 
House was to understand that the Return 
would have anything to do in any respect 
with the polities of the magistrates ; 
that in the column for remarks it was not 
intended that their politics should be 
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stated, but that it was merely the con- 
tinuation of the old Return? He hoped 
there was no political intention whatever 
in the Return now moved for. 

Ture LORD CHANCELLOR: No 
doubt that is so. As far as I know, the 
Return will be filled up by the authority 
to whom it is addressed exactly as in the 
old way. It contains no new heading or 
statement of politics. No new subject 
will be contained in the Return. With 
regard to the question of the politics of 
the magistrates, in making the state- 
ment I did I, of course, had no Return 
to go by, and it was derived from infor- 
mation sent me by those with whom I 
communicated, and who were dissatisfied 
with the constitution of the Bench. I 
do not suppose it was literally accurate, 
but all I can say is that it was not from 
any Return, either in existence or in pre- 
paration, that I derived the information I 
have. 


IMMIGKATION INQUIRY. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
Her Majesty’s Government for infor- 
mation as to the nature of the inquiry to 
be undertaken by the two Commissioners 
from the Board of Trade recently sent to 
the United States to examine into im- 
migration in that country ; and as to the 
instructions given tothem. He presumed 
this Board of Trade inquiry had reference 
to the question of immigration into this 
country. He had seen a statement that 
one of the Commissioners was Mr. Burnett, 
whose name was familiar to the House 
as Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, than whom it would be impossible 
to find anyone better qualified to under- 
take such an inquiry as far as labour was 
concerned, though possibly in other 
branches of the subject he might not be 
so well fitted to act. The other Com- 
missioner, he understood, was Mr. Schloss, 
whose name probably was not equally so 
well known, and he wished to be informed 
whether that gentleman was also in the 
employ of the Board of Trade, or whether 
he had been selected for this particular 
mission on account of some special qualifi- 
cation or fitness ? It wasdifficuit to under- 
stand what information Her Majesty’s 
Government expected to obtain that was 
not already accessible in the Reports 
of various Committees and Commissions, 
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Consular Reports, and other evidence of 
the kind, and he would ask what the 
exact Reference of the Commissioners was, 
and what the nature and scope of the 
Inquiry was to be. The House and the 
country regarded the subject as of im- 
portance, and it was desirable some 
information should be given with regerd 
to it. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said the noble 
Lord had probably seen that a Return 
had been made in another place of the 
actual letter of instructions issued to the 
Commissioners, but, if not, it should of 
course be placed before the House as an 
unopposed Return. Possibly the noble 
Lord merely wishel to draw out a short 
statement of the nature and object of 
sending out the Commissioners to the 
United States. A considerable amount of 
alarm had arisen, shared apparently by 
the noble Lord, from his remarks in the 
Draft Report of the Sweating Committee, 
from the supposed number of destitute 
aliens who had come to this country in 
recent years. In the Census of 1891 the 
total number of foreigners of all kinds in 
this country, including all possessed of 
means of their own, or earning a subsist- 
ence by trade, was singularly small— 
under 200,000. This number, however, 
had not excited alarm; the alarm was 
due to the increase among the Russian 
and Polish Jews, who came here ina state 
of poverty and with habits and customs 
which were not understood by our people, 
but their numbers were not so great as 
some imagined. The average number of 
Polish and Russian Jews, of Germans and 
Austrians, who came into the country was 
nearly 5,000 a year; but the number rose 
in 1891 to 10,000, though the number in 
1892, not yet, however, complete, did not 
exceed about 7,000. The Board of Trade 
desired to obtain information from the 
United States, which had a larger 
experience, derived from the larger num- 
bers of Russian and Polish Jews entering 
that country. In 1891 the number of 
Russian and Polish Jews entering the 
United States was 100,236,and in 1892 the 
number was 79,156. As America had ten- 
fold the number of such immigrants that we 
had, she had tenfold the experience that 
we had of them. It was therefore desired to 
find out how these immigrants conducted 
themselves on their arrival there, and how 
far they were destitute of the means of 
living. It was thought that the best way 
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to obtain useful information was to send 
out Commissioners to make specific 
inquiries. The existing law of the 
United States, and proposals which are 
before Congress, may largely affect the 
emigration from this country, and the 
Government desired to know the tendency 
of feeling in the United States, and what 
was likely to be its action in the future. 
There was an influential party, headed by 
politicians of high repute, including 
General Walker, one of the highest 
authorities there, which advocated the 
total prohibition of immigration into the 
United States. It was impossible to con- 
ceive that that party could succeed in 
obtaining total prohibition, because a 
constant stream of immigrants scemcc to 
be essential to the industries of the 
country. In the New England States 
one-half the population were immigrants 
or of foreign birth, and they performed 
almost all the labour. The immigration 
into the New England States included 
40,000 Canadians annually. The Govern- 
ment desired to know what was likely to 
be the effect of restrictions upon emigra- 
tion from this country, and upon emi,zra- 
tion from Canada, for these French Cana- 
dians already formed one-tenth of the 
population in the New England States. 
All the menial labour was performed, and 
almost all the railways in the United 
States had been built, by foreigners ; 
nearly all the mines were worked by 
them ; much of the domestic labour was 
done by them; and he, therefore, con'd 
not think the Government there would go 
so far as total prohibition, which would 
be very serious to us, as our emigrants 
to that country numbered 88,000 
annually. The United States law 
already authorised the sending back 
of immigrants who could not earn 
their own livelihood, but the numbers so 
sent back had only been 99 in 1890, 57 
in 1891, 170 in 1892. As absolute 
prohibition or increased restrictive law 
was likely to have a great influence 
upon this country, and on Canada especi- 
ally, it wasdesirable we should know what 
had been the restrictions upon foreigu 
immigration, especially that of Russian 
and Polish Jews, and with regard to 
the subject generally. He did not know 
the official position of Mr. Schloss, but 
was assured that he was a very compe- 
tent person to assist in such an inquiry. 
Ile was to inquire specially into the laws 
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of the United States and their adminis- 
tration, and Mr. Burnett was to inquire 
into the economic effect of that portion 
of the immigration which was of a desti- 
tute character from the East of Europe, 
and from England. The Report was to 
be ready by July next. 

*Lorpv DE RAMSEY wished to know 
whether arrangements of last Session 
were being continued in this country to 
note the number of immigrants who re- 
mained here, and the number who passed 
through on their way to America ; and, 
also, whether a record is kept of Jews 
landing in this country, who, we are told, 
do not come on the rates, they being 
looked after by the Jewish Boards of 
Guardians ? 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said that these 
statistics were carefully compiled by Mr. 
Giffen, and would be found in the last 
Report on Emigration from the Board of 
Trade. 

THe Ear, or DUNRAVEN said, 
that complete inquiries of so extensive 
a character could not be made, and the 
results embodied in a Report, by July 
next. In the meantime, as the matter 
was one of importance to this country, 
he should take an opportunity of calling 
attention to it at a future date. 


Lunacy Inspectors 


POLICE PROTECTION TO SHERIFFS IN 
IRELAND, 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv ASHBOURNE asked Her 
Majesty's Government whether they 
would lay upon the Table copies of the 
circulars regulating the giving of police 
protection to Sheriffs in Ireland in opera- 
tion (1) on 22nd August 1892, (2) on Ist 
January 1893, and (3) at the present 
time? He said that, in the discussions 
which had taken place in that and in the 
other House, reference had been made to 
those circulars, and it had been stated by 
the Government that when they came 
into Office in August last they found in 
existence a circular which viclated the 
law. Mr. J. Moriey had replaced that 
by another circular, which undoubtedly 
fell into the same error, and in due time 
that again had been succeeded by another. 
If the Government had confined their 
statements to what they had done them- 
selves, and what they believed to be the 
law, the matter might not have assumed 


a controversial character, but the line | 
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taken was to allege that the late Govern- 
ment had violated the law, he supposed 
in ignorance, and that during the tenure 
of Office by Mr. A. J. Balfour, and 
subsequently, there were 720 instances 
of police protection to illegal seizures. 
In answer to questions elsewhere that 
number had dwindled down to 66. Under 
those circumstances he wished to have 
the matter placed in a position for fur- 
ther discussion. He was informed by 
those competent to judge that the circular 
of the late Government was not open to 
the charge made against it, but was, on 
the contrary, entirely within the law. 
He wished to know whether there was 
any further reduction on the figures he 
had given, and whether the Government 
had decided to appeal against the decision 
of the Court of Appeal ? 

THe FIRST LORD or THE 
ADMIRALTY (Earl Srencer): My 
Lords, I wish the noble and learned 
Lord had given me notice of his later 
questions. I am quite unable to answer 
them without it. With regard to the 
other, the Government do not think that 
the mere production of those three cireu- 
lars would adequately represent the state 
of the case in reference to recent Sheriffs’ 
seizures ; but they will be very happy to 
lay on the Table of the House all the 
cireulars referring to this matter which 
have been issued since 1837. That would 
enable your Lordships to have fully be- 
fore you the whole facts of the case, and 
will, I presume, as the Returns asked for 
would be included, satisfy the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, if the noble 
Earl would show him the list he would 
say whether it would answer his purpose. 
Before modifying the question he was 
going to put, he had thought it more 
courteous to ask the Government to 
voluntarily lay on the Table the three 
circulars themselves, and instead of doing 
so, the noble Earl told him he might 
have a bundle of circulars stretching 
over half a century ; but he would state 
from the list, if furnished, what would 
answer his purpose. 


LUNACY INSPECTORS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorp ASHBOURNE asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether the 
Lunacy Inspectors in Ireland had as yet 
presented their Report for the year 1892 
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to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; and, 
if not, tc explain what was the cause of 
such along delay. He said the Lerd 
Chancellor of Ireland, under the Queen’s 
Sign Manual, was entrusted with the 
care, custody, and control of the persons 
and property of idiots and lunatics in 
Ireland, and under a variety of Statutes 
was directly charged with the over- 
sight of property and persons of luna- 
tices in private asylums. Pursuant to 
statutory requirements the Lunacy In- 
spectors were bound to furnish the 
Lord Chancellor in Ireland annually 
with Reports in reference to such lunatics, 
and he wished to know whether that 
requirement had been complied with for 
1892, and, if not, the cause of so long a 
delay. Before leaving Office he re- 
ceived, in June or July, the Report for 
the previous year, and he understood 
the Reports would be made with more 
celerity to meet the dates fixed by Statute. 
This was not a controversial matter. He 
was sure the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland was as anxious to carry out the 
duties east upon him in this melancholy 
relationship. 

Eart SPENCER: As the noble and 
learned Lord has said, this is not a con- 
troversial matter. Inquiries are being 
made as to the cause of the delay. I am 
informed that the Inspectors’ Report for 
1891 was only presented te the Lord 
Chancellor in 1893, and that the difficulty 
arose through a strike of printers. We 
will inquire further into the matter. Of 
course the Goverment are anxious to 
carry out the provisions of the law with 
regard to these Returns. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said he had 
insisted upon this matter whew Lord 
Chancellor, and as the delay had been so 
great he would ask the question again on 
Thursday. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 

Message from the Commons that they 
concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them on the 27th of 
February last on the subjeet of Statute 
Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session, as desired by this House. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOT- 

LAND) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 

and to be printed. (No. 29.) 
House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock 


till To-morrow, a quarter- 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 9th March 1893, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
MIDLAND AND GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANIES (EASTERN AND 
MIDLAND RAILWAY) BILL (by Order). 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
oppose this Bill in consequence of the 
action of the Associated Railway Com- 
panies in raising their rates and charges, 
which is having a very serious effect on 
industrial and commercial undertakings 
in this country. This policy, adopted 
by the Railway Companies, so that they 
may pay 6, 7, and 74 percent. dividends to 
theirshareholders, is seriously detrimental 
tothe public interests. I am not one of 
those who think that shareholders should 
not have fair interest on their money, 
but I look forward to the time when the 
Liberal Government, which professes to 
be the champion of progress, will think 
it desirable to absorb the Railway Com- 
panies, and guarantee the shareholders 
fixed dividends of 2} per cent., and after 
1905, when Consols will pay only 24 per 
cent., will guarantee them dividends at that 
rate. These large dividends are simply 
disastrous to our agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing enterprise, and I hope 
the President of the Board of Trade 
will put his foot down in dealing with 
the Railway Directors, and let them 
understand that the welfare of the eom- 
munity has to be considered as well as 
the interests of the shareholders. I read 
in The Daily News of to-day that— 

“The Chairman of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, Mr. Parkes, has infurmed Mr. 
Mundella that the Directors of the Company 
have instructed the officers so to arrange the 
Company's rates and charges as to bring them, 
as far as possible, in accord with the rates 
charged to traders and others before Ist January 
1893.” 

I am glad to find 
a step in that direction, 


they have taken 
no doubt 
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in consequence of the Resolution of 
this House last Friday night, and 
the statement made by the  Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on that ocea- 
sion. But Mr. Parkes winds up his 
remarks by stating— 

“The Directors reserve the right of 
moderately increasing certain rates when 
trale and agriculture revive.” 

Well, what do Railway Directors call 
moderate rates ¢ I suppose those which 
will ensure 65, 7, or 74 per cent. divi- 
dends. This Bill, I believe, in itself, is 
a very good Bill; but, on principle, I 
think it is only the duty of Members of 
this House to offer a protest against 
the action of the Associated Railway 
Companies generally throughout the 
country. It is not very long since the 
Great Northern Railway Company set at 
defiance a large class of season ticket 
holders, whom they are still keeping at 
arm’s length. I hope the Presidentof the 
Board of Trade will see to that matter when 
the question comes before him. I have no 
desire to divide the House upon this Bill, 
but I think it right that J should lodge 
a protest against the measure on the 
grounds I have stated, and I hope the 
President of the Board of Trade will cause 
Railway Directors to realise that he is 
the master of the situation, and not they. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL (by Order.) 
INSTRUCTION TO COMMITTEE, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
$.W.): I beg to move— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the City and South London Railway Bill 
that they do insert a Clause reserving to the 
London County Council a power t . purchase the 
undertaking, after the expiration of a limited 
period, on terms similar to those provided in 
Section 43 of ‘The Tramways Act, 1870.” 

In bringing forward the Instructions 
which stand in my name, I have acted 
not merely on my own initiative, although 
I entirely agree with them, but on be- 
half and at the request of the London 
County Council. I am aware that hon. 
Gentlemen will probably endeavour 
to raise a _ prejudice against the 
proposal upon that very ground, 


but I feel sure the House will 


Mr. Weir 


{COMMONS} 
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at least give a candid consideration to 
the proposals which emanate from the 
representatives of some four millions of 
people. What are the circumstances 
under which I bring forward these 
Instructions ? There are now before the 
House a batch of London Electric Rail- 
way Bills, by which it is proposed to 
provide Loudon with a series of uuder- 
ground railways traversing the Metropolis 
in various directions, and worked by 
electricity. And, Sir, all these projected 
lines are practically comprised within an 
area which is under the control of the 
London County Council. It is true a 
small portion of two of the lines pene- 
trates the City of London, but I think 
that that consideration may be dis- 
regarded in view of the fact that the 
Government has, happily, committed 
itself to the principle of the unification 
of the Metropolis. Therefore the case 
stands thus: that the London County 
Council is the local authority for the 
area which will be traversec by these 
Companies, and I ask the House to affirm 
the principle that it is right that the 
London County Council, as the local 
authority, should be empowered to ac- 
quire these railway undertakings upon 
fair conditions after the expiration of a 
certain term of years. Now, Sir, it is 
only right and fair in two or three words 
that I should give the Parliamentary 
history of this question up to the present 
time. Several of these Bills were before 
the last Parliament, and then a Joint 
Committee of both Houses considered 
the whole question of Electric Railways 
for London. It ix only fair that I should 
say that the London County Council 
presented before that Joint Committee 
the proposals which are embodied in my 
Instructions to-day. But, Sir, the Report 
of that Joint Committee made no 
reference to the question of purchase. 
The Report neither approved of purchase 
nor condemned purchase. It simply 
ignored purchase ; therefore, so far as the 
Joint Committee is concerned, this ques- 
tion of purchase remained open. And 
now, Sir, comes the particular circum- 
stauce connected with the ease with 
which I am dealing. In one very im- 
portant respect these electric railway 
schemes differ from all other underground 
railways. What I mean is this : in other 
cases the companies have had to pur- 
chase the freehold of the land through 
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which the lines run, but in the case of 
these Electric Railway Companies it is 
proposed to give to the companies the 
right to acquire way-leaves under the 
surface, instead of acquiring the freehold. 
Even so, Sir, whenever these lines pass 
under private property they will be sub- 
ject to the Lands Clauses Act in respect 
of compensation, and in order to avoid 
the payment of such compensation the 
routes of these railways have been so 
marked out as to follow the line of the 
public thoroughfares ; in fact, the lines 
twist and turn about in order to follow 
the line of the public streets, and in this 
way, Sir, a very considerable advantage 
will accrue to the Railway Com- 
panies by acquiring the power to tunnel 
under the public streets. Now, what 
are the rights of the public in 
the publie streets? In cases 
the public has vested in it absolutely the 
freehold of the soil in the streets, and 
when that is not in point of law the case, 
still it has been decided that the public 
has very large indeterminate rights in 
the sub-soil of a street to any depth 
which it may be necessary to use for any 
public purpose. Now, Sir, if the means 
of locomotion can be snecessfully pro- 
vided at a depth of 60 feet or more below 
the surface, then I say this constitutes 
a public use of the sub-soil of the streets, 
and the public ought not to be required 
to part with its rights in this regard 
without obtaiming some compensation, 
or some equivalent. On this point I 
know I shall be told that the Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses suggested a cer- 


some 


tain compensation — namely, that the 
Company should be put upon terms 
to provide an adequate supply of 


cheap trains. I am perfectly aware of 
that, but what I want to point out is 
this : that this obligation to provide 
a cheap train service is an obligation 
which this House now imposes upon all 
new lines with a suburban traffie which 
run into London. It is no satisfaction, 
therefore, of the particular claim which I 
now put forward against these Electric 
Railway Companies, in consideration of 
the fact that they are to be allowed to 
tunnel under the public streets, a privilege 
whereby the cost of constructing their 
lines will be very materially diminished ; 
and I think, therefore, that this is emphati- 
cally a case in which compensation can 
most properly be given by providing that 
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under certain conditions the community 
can acquire these undertakings. Sir, the 
principle of giving the right to the 
community or to the public to acquire 
railways is no new principle. I do not 
know whether it is necessary to remind 
the House that under the Act of 1844 
the public has a right to acquire, under 
certain conditions, every railway in the 
country. Where a great trunk line is 
concerned of course the power of purchase 
cannot properly be given to any public 
authority short of the State itself. But 
here we are dealing not merely with 
local lines, but with what has been called, 
and I think very aptly, “municipal 
suburban tramways,” limited to a certain 
area, and in this case I submit the local 
authority of the area properly represents 
the community. Now, Sir, I understand 
that,from a printed paper which has been 
issued by the promoters of the Bill, some 
objection will be taken to my Instruction 
upon the ground that it is in a mandatory 
form, and upon that issue I want to say 
just a word or two. All that I ask this 
House to affirm to-day is a principle, and 
I think it fairly falls within the province 
of this House to affirm a_ principle ; 
whereas, upon the other hand, I leave 
the Committee to decide what I think 
properly falls within the province of a 
Committee—namely, to work out and to 
apply the principle. Sir, from the point 
of view of the promoters of these Bills 
the sting of this Instruction, if it has a 
sting, depends altogether upon the length 
of the term of years which is to be pre- 
scribed, at the end of which the right to 
purchase accrues ; obviously so, for it is 
clear that you might fix a term of years 
so long that it is obvious no effect what- 
ever could be produced upon the financial 
prospects of this company. For instance, 
if vou fixed a term of 500 or 200 years, 
will anyone say that the financial position 
or financial prospects of these companies 
would be in any way affected? I think 
not, and therefore I say that the essence 
of the case depends upon the length of 
the term which you fix, and I am leaving 
it entirely to the Committee to determine 
what the length of the term should be. 
There is no desire in any part of this 
House, certainly not on my part or on 
the part of those with whom I am acting, 
te crush out legitimate commercial enter- 
prise; but what we say is this: that the 
conditions of purchase must be adjusted, 
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and may be adjusted in such a way as 
not to interfere at all with the develop- 
ment of these electric railways. And in 
the consideration of this question I think 
that the story of electric lighting is 
not uninstructive. By the original 
Act the term of years during which 
undertakers of electrie lighting might 
enjoy the profits of their enterprise was 
fixed at 21, and undoubtedly under that 
Act, and it may be in consequence of 
that Act, electric lighting enterprise was 
checked. Well, what happened? It 
was said that Parliament had killed com- 
mercial enterprise in electric lighting. 
But what was done when that cry was 
raised? Did Parliament reject, in 
respect of electric lighting, the 
principle of public purchase altogether ? 
Not at all. Parliament took a very dif- 
ferent course. Parliament re-considered 
the term during which the undertakers 
should enjoy the profits of their enter- 
prise, and it extended that term from 21 
years to 42 years, and under that Act 
electric lighting, which had received a 
check, has been stimulated and developed. 
That is instructive, and the moral is this : 
not to discard the principle of purchase 
by the community, but to be careful that 
in each case you fix a term of years 
which is suitable to the particular euter- 
prise that is concerned. In this case we 
leave it to the Committee, after careful 
inquiry, to fix the term, and, therefore, I 
think any argument which can be drawn 
from the story of electric lighting tells 
rather in my favour than against me. As 
I know my friends on the other side will 
say that my proposals, if carried out, will 
kill these projects, I just desire in two 
words to point out the inconsistency of 
the promoters of these Bills. At one 
time the promoters draw the most glow- 
ing prospects and pictures of what can 
be done under these Bills. It was stated 
in the evidence produced before the 
Joint Committee that within seven years 
the number of passengers annually in 
London will be increased by no less a 
number than 400,000,000, if the means of 
getting about which these Bills offer are 
provided. In the case of one company 
—the Baker Street and Waterloo Com- 
pany—it is estimated that it will carry 
60,000,000 of passengers in the year, 
whereas the whole number of passengers 
carried by the District Railway over its 
whole system is only 36,000,000, and 
Mr. Pickersgill 
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one witness seems to anticipate that 
these railways will have the effect of 
killing the omnibus and cab services in 
London, much in the same way as it is 
said the electric railways of New York 
have largely reduced the similar services 
in that city. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): They are overhead railways in 
New York. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : That does not 
interfere with my argument. The state- 
ment is that the London cab service and 
the London omnibus service will be largely 
reduced by these railways. Then, finally, 
it is estimated by the proper authorities 
that the cost of construction of these 
railways will be only one-third of the 
cost of constructing the Metropolitan 
Railway; and it is further said that, 
having regard to the greater speed at 
which these trains will run, and the more 
frequent services, the expenses of manage- 
ment will be very much less than on the 
railways which now exist. I admire the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Greathead, the 
engineer, and other witnesses, and I think 
I am entitled to point out the incon- 
sistency of the promoters, who in one 
breath extol the enormous economical 
advantages which these railways will 
possess over the underground railways 
which are at present in existence, and 
yet, in the same breath, teli us, “ You will 
kill these projects if you fix any term 
in which the right of compulsory pur- 
chase may accrue.” I think I am justified 
in pointing out that the promoters of 
these railways are blowing hot and cold 
at once in this matter. Ihave dealt with 
the particular objections which I under- 
stand are raised in this particular case, 
and it only remains that in one word I 
should sum up the bread grounds upon 
which I rest the Instruction which I 
desire to move to-day, and these grounds 
are these: that the public has a right 
to acquire upon reasonable conditions all 
the lines which are essential to the life 
of a great city, and which partake of the 
nature of monopolies, whether they are 
concerned with water, or with gas, or with 
locomotion. That is the simple pro- 
position which I ask this House to affirm ; 
all the rest I leave to the decision of the 
Committee, after taking evidence upon 
the question. I beg, Sir, to move the 
first Instruction which stands in my 
name. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the City and South London Railway Bi!l 
that they do insert a Clause reserving to the 
London County Council a power to purchase the 
undertaking. after the expiration of a limited 
period, on terms similar to those provided in 
Section 43 of ‘The Tramways Act, 1870'”— 
(Mr. Pickersgill ). 


*Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
As a member of the London County 


Council, and of that section of it 
which has some regard for the 
interests of the London ratepayers, 


I desire to say a word on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green. 
He claims to speak on behalf of the 
London County Counci! in this matter. 
I should like to explain how that 
body deals with these questions, for I 
declare deliberately that they do not re- 
ceive adequate consideration. There is 
no real discussion upon them ; they are 
brought forward in the Reports of Com- 
mittees, which are circulated by the last 
post on Saturday evenings, or by the early 
post on Monday mornings, and on Tues- 
day the Council is called upon to discuss 
them. Perhaps a quarter of an hour or 
20 minutes is expended upon them, 
when 


some impetuous member, not 
caring to hear arguments which are 


against his views, moves the closure, 
which, easily as it appears to be exer- 
cised in this House, is still more freely 
used in the London County Council. 
When, therefore, the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green tells us that this is the 
deliberate opinion of the Council, I say 
it is not so; and in so saying I speak in 
the interests of the London ratepayers. 
We all know that the London County 
Council, if it could, would get hold of 
the railways, and would pay wages much 
higher than the market rates, with the 
result that passengers would be carried at 
non-remunerative rates at the expense 
of the ratepayers. But they would 
not stop there. They recently gave 
notice of their intention to acquire a 
small section of tramways within the 
Metropolitan area. There was a good 
deal of glib talk by members as to the 
profits to be made; estimates were 
paraded, and then, when the company 
sent in its claim, it was found to be seven 
times as much as the Council’s engineer 
had estimated the value of the under- 
taking at. The question has not been 
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settled yet ; it is still before the arbitra- 
tor, and I only quote it as showing how 
fallacious are the arguments of the 
Radical members of the London County 
Council. I venture to assert that if you 
earry such an Instruction as this it will 
operate in absolute restraint of all 
private enterprise. And when we 
consider what private enterprise 
has done, I think the House should pause 
before it fetters the proposed railway in 
this manner. I do not think it is at all 
necessary that a Municipality like the 
London County Council should thus step 
in between those who use the railways 
and those who own them. Locomotion 
in London is exceedingly cheap, and I 
am not aware that the public have given 
any mandate to the London County 
Council to acquire these undertakings. 
I question very much the proposition 
put forward to-day that the people of 
London have a right to the subsoil of 
the streets. I venture to think it belongs 
to the freeholder, but still that is a 
point which is open to argument, and 
which has not yet been settled. I am 
not prepared to affirm that the companies 
should pay nothing for the privileges 
which they undoubtedly enjoy. I think 
they might well pay something in the 
shape of rent or royalty; but I would 
remind the House that at Huddersfield— 
the only Municipality which has acquired 
and worked a tramway—the experiment 
has turned out a failure. I believe that 
the London County Councill will not 
stop at the proposition now put forward 
by the hon. Member for Bethnal Green ; 
but that they will go on and seek to 
acquire not merely electric but all other 
railways, as well as tramways, omnibuses, 
and steamboats and docks. Therefore, 
I appeal to this House to restrain 
this octopus, with its greedy, grasping 
antenn, and prevent its acquiring these 
railways, which, in my humble judgment, 
are best left in the hands of private 
enterprise, and placed under State con- 
trol. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): The 
House will have noticed that the In- 
struction put forward by my hon. Friend 
is mandatory, and directs the Committee, 
before which this Bill will go, to pursue 
a certain course. So far as I know, the 
Instruction is in Order; but at the same 
time it is most unusual, and ought to be 
very strongly justified. The hon, Mem- 
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ber has asked this House to infer that 
the Joint Committee which sat on these 
Bills last year were in favour of this 
proposal. I rather think they came to 
the conclusion that it was not their duty 
to advise or direct future Committees. 
The Committee was, in fact, appointed 
to make suggestions for the general 
guidance of Committees, so far as they 
might be willing to accept them, on 
Bills of this character with the object of 
securing something like an approach to 
uniformity. I am not at all pre- 
pared to say what the opinions of 
individual Members of that Committee 
were. I think it is highly probable 
some were entirely opposed to the views 
of the hon. Member, but I may make 
this statement without fear of contradic- 
tion—namely, that we were all united in 
an unanimous conclusion against inserting 
any clause in the Report cn this question 
on the ground that we could not under- 
take the responsibility of over-weighting 
the Bills and possibly preventing the 
initiation of works in the public interest. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): Asa 
Member of the Joint Committee, perhaps 
I may be allowed to remind the House 
that the reason why the Committee did 
not insert a specific paragraph in their 
Repert condemnatory of proposals of 
this nature was that the evidence put 
forward on behalf of the London County 
Council was so unconsidered that it was 
really not before us in such a form as 
would enable us to come to a definite 
conclusion. I appeal to hon. Members 
who were Members of that Com- 
mittee whether the evidence, such 
as it was, did not convince us_ that 
any such proposition as this would be 
absolutely fatal to the carrying out of 
any new railway enterprise. The evidence 
was overwhelming that no single one of 
these railway undertakings would be able 
to obtain the requisite capital if it were 
hampered by any such restrictions as these. 
Even if the proposal had any weight, 
surely the proper way to proceed would 
be not in this piecemeal and accidental 
manner, but by a general Public Act, 
which would have every opportunity of 
being considered by this House. I do 
ask hon. Members, in the interest of new 
railway undertakings, not to disregard 
the evidence laid before the Joint Com- 
mittee of last year, but to reject a pro- 
sal which would, in my judgment, be 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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absolutely fatal to the most necessary 
railway projects. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 
do not on the present occasion speak as 
a member of the London County Council, 
but I venture as a plain citizen of London 
to give afew mechanical and industrial 
reasons why the Second Reading of this 
Bill should take place this day six 
months. The other night we discussed 
in this House the question of railway 
rates, and I refer to that subject for this 
reason — namely, that many on both 
sides of the House, traders and others, 
thought that our predecessors made a great 
mistake in not originally exercising the 
powers given them under a certain Act 
for the nationalisation of railways. I 
regret with many men that in 1864-5, 
when these powers were conferred, steps 
were not taken in the interest of the 
trade and commerce of this country to 
secure the nationalisation of the railways 
at the end of a given period, and no 
doubt those who may succeed us 10 years 
hence will curse our memories for baving 
done nothing at this time in the same 
direction. My objections to this Bill are 
twofold. The first is a mechanical one, 
We find that the tunnels in this railway 
are to be 11 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! We 
are not now discussing the Bill; but the 
question before the House is the proposed 
Instruction to the Committee, and the 
hon. Member must confine himself solely 
to the terms of that Instruction. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: As a matter 
of Order, Sir, is it not possible for me 
to advert to faults in the proposed under- 
taking ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill has been 
read a second time. Its principle has 
been affirmed, and it is only open now to 
the hon. Member to discuss the Instrue- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: I only wanted 
to give reasons why some uniformity 
should be secured in the making of these 
railways. Here, as I say, the tunnel is 
to be 11 ft. 6 in. in diameter. On another 
railway the tunnels are 12 ft. in diameter, 
and on other railways the measurements 
vary. I want to point out that unless 
we have uniformity in the building of 
these tunnels, when the day comes for 
securing and amalgamating all the rail- 
ways in the metropolitan district, we 
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shall find that lack of uniformity prac- 
tically fatal to the scheme. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, 
The hon. Member is discussing 
and not the Instruction. 
Mr. JOUN BURNS: \ 
Sir; I will drop that point. All I will 
add is that it seems to me that hon. 
Members wish to deny to London powers | 
which they are prepared to give to other 
large cities and towns. I believe that if 
Birmingham, Glasgow, or Manchester 
were to apply for powers such as these, 
the House would agree that the request 
was perfectly reasonable, and would con- 
cede it at once. I hold that London 
should not be denied powers which other 
Municipalities enjoy. We have no desire 
to restrict private enterprise provided it 
is consistent with the homogeneous 
government of London from a physical 
point of view. I ask this House to 
reject this Bill, and, if possible, to pre- 
vent any such Bills coming before it 


Order ! 
the Bill, 


Very well, 


until uniformity of system has been 
secured, 
*Six_ JOHN LUBBOCK (London 





University) : I hardly think the House 
would be disposed to refuse to London 
what Glasgow, Manchester, or Birming- 
ham already possess, but that is not now 
the question before us. The hon. Member 
for Marylebone searcely did justice to 
the discussions which took place in the 
London County Council. In the first 
place, the Reports of Committees are sent 
out on Saturdays, and I believe that 
ample time is given both for their con- 
sideration and for the discussion of them. 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green, 
who moved this Resolution, has told the 
House that he speaks for the London 


County Council in this matter. I 
should like to ask him, but, speak- 
ing from memory, I do not think 


the London County Council have passed 
any resolution at all upon this question 
during the present year. Of course, if 
he tells me that they have done so, I 
shall aecept the assurance. I do not, 
however, understand that he is pre- 
pared to do so. No doubt it 

perfectly true, and he is entitled to say 
so, that we were of opinion a year ago 
that some such powers as these ought to 
be introduced in Bills of this character. 
But since that time there has been sitting 
a Committce of this House which weut 
into the matter carefully, and the 


is 
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Chairman of which has certainly 
given very strong reasons against a 


Resolution such as this. I do not think 
that the London County Council have 
re-considered the matter since that 
Joint Committee sat and with that in- 
formation before them, and, therefore, 
though they were, a year or so ago, 
in favour of such powers as are in- 
dicated in the Instruction, I do not 


think they have decided that they 
would wish to throw out the 
Bill. There is a great deal to 


be said for giving Local Authorities 
power to acquire railways, but I think, 
in view of the strong statements made, 
that the effect of this Resolution would 
be to discourage private enterprise, that 
it would in the interests of London be 
better to allow the Bill to go upstairs 
and be examined by a Select Committee 
unfettered by any such Instruction as 
that now proposed. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. MEttor, York, W.R., 
Sowerby): I am afraid that I also must 
oppose this proposition. It is a serious 
matter ; even more serious, I think, than 
is supposed by many who have spoken 
against it, for it is an attempt to engraft 
a new principle upon private legislation. 
While I express no opinion as to the 
propriety of the purchase of railways by 
the State or by Local Authorities, I 
must say that if that is to be done it 
ought to be done by a Public Bill, and 
the ordinary procedure followed so that 
everyone interested may have full 
notice of the proposed change. I should 
like to add—and I do not say it at all 
offensively—that the present proceeding 
is a mode of evading the Standing Orders 


} of the House; and, if it were assented 


to, it would be possible to engraft upon 
some small, and perhaps insignificant, 
Bill a great public change, which the 
House might wish to take some time 
to consider. A mandatory Instruction 
ought to be very carefully scanned before 
being adopted, because under it the 
hands of the Committee are tied, and 
the valuable jurisdiction they possess is 
practically nullified on matters of very 
considerable importance. Under these 
circumstances, I must oppose the In- 
struction, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The House, no doubt, is obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means for the very able 
guidance he has given us in dealing 
with this important matter. He has 
shown conclusively that whatever may 
be the merits or demerits of the abstract 
proposals the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green has laid before us, at all events 
we are asked to consider them in a shape 
which makes it absolutely impossible for 
us to come to a proper decision on them. 
He has shown that if we are to deal 
with these matters at all we should deal 
with them in a Public Bill, on whick 
every proper opportunity should be given 
to Members to express an opinion upon 
them. For my own part, even apart 
from that which is more an objection of 
form, I have the strongest objection in 
point of substance to the proposals made. 
It appears to me there are two objections, 
each of which is conclusive. The first 
is, that the acceptance of such proposals 
would absolutely kill the investment of 
capital inthe Metropolis, and would render 
it wholly absurd for capitalists to come 
forward and start projects of this sort, 
knowing that when they had started them 
the persons who would reap the fruit of 
them would be a Body which had had 
nothing whatever to do with their original 
inception. Secondly, apart from that, I 
look with the gravest apprehension upon 
any scheme for enormously increasing 
the position of Municipal Bodies as direct 
employers of labour. We have seen in 
this House how much the ordinary course 
of Business is hampered {by the fact that 
the country is itself a great employer of 
labour. Night after night is taken up 
by discussions arising out of that funda- 
mentzl fact. We cannot expect that our 
great Municipalities, least of all the 
great County Council of London, will 
carry on the duty that Parliament has 
entrusted to them satisfactorily if it is 
augmented by all the responsibilities 
that must attach under proposals of this 
uature. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve.ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I would appeal to my hon. 
Friend to withdraw the Motion. Not 
only is it important that these enterprises 
should go forward, but, as a matter of 
fact, this undertaking will go beyond 
the jurisdiction of the London County 
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Council. I have made inquiries and I 
find that the County Council have taken 
no action in this matter, and have made 
no communication to the Board of Trade. 
This Bill is not on all fours with tram- 
way enterprises which are purely of a 
local character, and which it is frequently 
desirable to place under one authority, so 
that a variety of lines may be consoli- 
dated into one system. I hope the hon, 
Member will withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. W. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : 
I would point out that the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
late Leader of the House (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), afford conclusive proof that 
this is a question which ought to be 
decided by the House and not by a 
Committee upstairs. What are the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
First, that this proposal would prevent 
the investment of capital. That is a 
great argument, and one not applicable 
only to this Bill, but to all Bills of a 
similar kind. His second objection is, 
that it is not desirable to increase the 
powers of the County Councils in the 
employment of working men. That is 
also a general question. ‘The proper ques- 
tions for a Committee upstairs are those 
wheh arise upon the particular facts 
of a particular Bill. This Instruction, 
however, raises a general question of 
policy, which it is not proper to refer to 
a Committee upstairs. It is a question 
with which hon. Members may differ in 
opinion, and, therefore, ought to be con- 
sidered by the House. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): I desire to put a 
question to the hon. Member who is 
responsible for this Motion. Did I un- 
derstand him to say that he has the 
authority of the London County Council 
for moving this Instruction. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : Certainly. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Will the 
hon. Member kindly explain how that 
authority was given, and when ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: The London 
County Council has presented Petitions 
against the Bill, and in each of those 
Petitions it has asked that clauses on 
the line indicated by my Instruction 
should be inserted. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : Have those 
Petitions been subjects of consideration 
by the present London County Council ? 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL : Certainly ; by 


the Parliamentary Committee, to whom 
authority is delegated by the London 
County Council. I suppose the noble 
Lord understands what delegated autho- 
rity is. 


The Garve and 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 242.—( Division List, No. 24.) 


129 ; 


QUESTIONS. 


THE OFFICE OF JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the vacancy 
in the office of Judge Advocate Geueral 
has been or will be filled up, or what 
arrangement has been made for the dis- 
charge of the duties attached to that 
office ; and in what way it is proposed in 
such arrangement to deal with the 
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Cromarty and the Island of Lewis, the 
Treasury are now prepared to sanction 
an arrangement under which that rail- 
way may be constructed with the aid of 
a Government guarantee; whether a 
similar arrangement will be sanctioned 
for the proposed railway from Achnasheeu 
to Aultbea ; whether he is aware of the 
contention of the Garve and Ullapool 
Railway Company that they were led by 
the Treasury to expect that an arrange- 
ment in the nature of a Government 
subsidy or guarantee would be made pro- 
vided a solvent Railway Company would 
agree to construct and work the line ; 
and that an arrangement to this effect 
was then made by them with the Great 
North of Scotland Railway Company, 
and why the Treasury thereupon with- 
drew from the pending negotiations ; and 
whether the Treasury are now prepared 
to accept the offer made by the Garve 
and Ullapool and Great North of Scot- 
land Railway Companies as to the con- 
struction of the railway authorised by 


Ullapool Railway. 





immemorial right of the officers and | 
soldiers of Her Majesty's Forces to have | 
the findings and sentences of Courts | 
Martial submitted to the Judge Advocate | 
General personally for examination and 
revision ¢ 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror | 
WAR (Mr. Camrpect - BaANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): A Judge of the High 
Court of Justice, the Right Hon, Sir F. 
Jeune, has been appointed Judge Advo- 
cate General, without salary. This 
appointment is in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
of 1888 on Army Estimates, As a 
matter of faet, only very important cases 
have in the ordinary course been brought 
before the Judge Advocate General 
personally, the others being dealt with 
by the Deputy Judge Advocate General ; 
and those cases will still be dealt with by 
that officer. 








THE GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
heg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he is aware that a rail- 
way from Garve to Ullapool is already 
authorised by “ ‘The Garve and Ullapool 
Railway Act, 1890"; whether, having 
regard to the serious distress prevalent in 
the western districts of Ross and 
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“ The Garve and Ullapool Railway Act, 
1890,” with the aid of a Government 
guarantee ; aud, if not, why not ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Highlands and Islands Commission, 
in July, 1890, reported against this line 
in the following terms :— 

“The Ullapool line cannot, as at present 

designed, be recommended as one accommo- 
dating fishing requirements. UJlapool is 
situated some miles from the sea, entailing too 
long a beat inwards or outwards for fishing 
craft.” 
The Special Committee of 1891, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the various rail- 
way schemes in the West Highlands, 
reported as follows :— 

“ For this reason, we concur in the opinion of 
the Highlands and Islands Commission, that 
Ullapool is unfitted for a fishery centre.” 
There appears to be no ground for the 
contention in the fourth paragraph of the 
question, The determination of the late 
Government not to contribute to this line 
was communicated to its promoters by 
the Scotch Office on the 16th December, 
1891, and repeated by the Treasury in 
June, 1892; and the present Govern- 
ment see no reason for reversing that 
decisio'. They are not prepared to 
guarantee the Achnasheen and Aultbea 
line. 
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ESCAPED CONVICTS FROM NEW 
CALEDONIA. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.): I 
beg toask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has observed 
in The Melbourne Age of 31st January 
a telegram from Sir George Dibbs, 
Premier of New South Wales, declaring 
that there were at that time in New South 
Wales 700 ex-convicts from New Cale- 
donia not liable to extradition, and that 
11 convicts had escaped from New 
Caledonia to some part of the Australian 
coast during the past three months ; 
whether he is aware that in the adjoining 
colonies of Victoria and Queensland there 
is also a considerable number of escaped 
convicts from New Caledonia, that 
serious offences have been committed 
by such persons in Australia, and that 
they have had to be re-imprisoned at the 
expense of British colonists; whe- 
ther he will remonstrate with a view to 
prompt correction of this evil; and 
whether, in view of the fact that New 
Caledonia is situated in Australian 
waters, and only came into the possession 
of France under accidental circumstances, 
he is prepared to suggest transference of 
the island te British eontrol under terms 
and conditions to be mutually agreed 
upon ? 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
No official information of the statement 
attributed to Sir George Dibbs has beeu 
received by Her Majesty's Government, 
but there are grounds for believing that 
the facts are, generally speaking, as de- 
scribed by the hon. Member. Various 
representations have been made to the 
French Government from time to time, 
and the subject will net be lost sight of, 
but Her Majesty’s Government are not 
prepared to make such a proposal as is 
suggested at the end of the question. 
COMMISSIONERS, 


THE CROFTERS’ 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
desire to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he can state when it is expected that 
the Crofters’ Commissioners will visit 
the district of Appin, in Argyllshire, for 
the purpose of fixing fair rents, applica- 
tion for which was made in April, 1887 ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : It is anticipated that the 
Commissioners will visit the district of 
Appin in the course of this Spring or 
early summer, 


BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS IN 

IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he will consult the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, with a 
view to having some arrangement come 
to by which the Christian Brothers’ 
schools in Ireland may be able to partici- 
pate in the grant for education in Ire- 
land ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : At present the Go- 
verument have no intention to initiate 
action in the direction indicated by the 
hou. Member in his question. 


CHRISTIAN 


JUDICIAL RENTS IN NORTH CLARE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when a Sub- 
Commission will sit to fix rents in North 
Clare: and whether he is aware that 
there is dissatisfaction in this district 
owing to the fact that a number of cases, 
in which the originating notices were 
fixed over two years ago, have not yet 
been heard 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Land Com- 
missioners report that a Sub-Commission 
will sit on an early day to hear cases 
arising in County Clare — probably 
in two months. There are 57 out- 
standing cases altogether in the county 
in which the originating notices were 
served so far back as two years ago. All 
these cases have been listed for hearing, 
but have been adjourned in some cases on 
the application of the partics themselves. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could not induce the Land Commission to 
appoint a Sub-Commission to fix rents 
in County Clare within the next two 
months ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will bring the 
matter under their notice. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: There is much 
dissatisfaction on this matter in County 
Clare. 
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THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 


terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what kind of magazine 
rifle the British Army is now being sup- 
plied with, and the cost for each weapon ; 
whether competition was invited for the 
best magazine rifle before the pattern 
was decided upon ; whether he has ever 
directed trials to be made of the Mauser 
and Mannlicher rifles, in comparison with 
the rifle now being supplied to the 
British Army; whether a weapon in 
every essential respect identical with 
that intended for the British troops has 
been tried and rejected by the Military 
Authorities of the chief European and 
American States : whether, as a single- | 
loader, the rifle now being supplied te 
Her Majesty's soldiers is inferior to the 
old Martini-Henry ; for how long will 
the British 
magazine speed, as compared with the 
time a German soldier armed with the | 
Mauser rifle can so fire ; and whether the | 
cost of producing the new rifle, including | 
wear and tear and depreciation of 
machinery, interest on cost of plant, &c., 
is greater than the cost of the Mauser or 
Mannlicher 7 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


The Army is being supplied with the Lee- 





soldier be able to fire at 


Metford magazine rifle. The cost, as 
made inthe Small Arms Factory, is about 
£3 15s.. but those obtained from the 
trade cost more. Before the Lee-Metford 
was adopted many rifles of the best- 
known systems were examined and tried 
by the Committee of Investigation ; 
among others the Mauser and Manunlicher. 
We have no evidence to show to what 
trials foreign States have subjected the 
Lee-Metford or a rifle resembling it. As 
x single-loader the Lec-Metford is not 
inferior to the Martini-Henry. The 
magazine of the Mauser rifle holds five 
cartridges ; that of the Lee-Metford, as 
now being made, holds 10. Presumably, 
therefore, the British soldier should 
maintain magazine speed for the longest 
time. ‘The cost of the Lee-Metford rifle 
exceeds that paid under certain contracts 
made in the countries using them for the 
Mannlicher and Mauser rifles ; but the 
difference would be to a large extent 
accounted for by the higher wages paid 
in this country. 
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Masor RASCH: May I ask if the 


report is correct, which states that the 
life and endurance of the Lee-Metford 
rifle is limited to 3,300 rounds ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I cannot say. 


[IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
provision in the National Education Act, 
passed in last Parliament, that all 
National school teachers should receive 
20 per cent. addition to their class 
salaries, applies to work-mistresses in 
the National schools; and whether the 
National Education Commissioners allow 
this percentage to work-mistresses ? 

Mr.J. MORLEY: The Irish Edueation 
Act provides an increase of 20 per cent. to 
the existing rates of class salaries of 
teachers and of salaries of assistant 
teachers of National schools, but makes no 
provision for any increase to the salaries of 
work-mistresses in such schools. Work- 
mistresses are not in receipt of class 
salaries, and are not recognised as classed 
teachers or assistants. The Commis- 
sioners have no warrant to ailow the 
percentage to work-mistresses, 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman look into the question, 
and see if anything can be doue ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 


IMPERIAL GRANTS TO BELFAST UNIGN 
Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


}of Ireland whether he is aware that, 


during the year ending 31st December, 
1892, the Parliamentary grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer, for various pur- 
poses, to the Belfast Union amounted to 
£14,230; and whether, in view of the 
proposed changes in the — relations 
between the Imperial Government and 
the Belfast Union, he can state, if these 
grants be withdrawn, what the incresse 
to the poor rate will be in the Union ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: The first para- 
graph correctly states the fact. The 
total amount named—namely, £14,230, 
will represent a poundage rate of 33d. 
on the Union valuation unless the Lrish 
Government of the day should continue 
the payments. 
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DUTY-PAID SPIRITS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he will state the nature 
of the change introduced in 1888-9 in the 
system of accounting for the removals 
from Customs warehouses of duty-paid 
spirits between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Board of 
Customs are not aware that any change 
was introduced in 1888-89, in the system 
of accounting for removals from Customs 
warehouses of duty-paid spirits between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Before 
the 5th July, 1890, no record of such re- 
movals was kept ; but from that date a 
system of recording such removals has 
been introduced. 

Mer. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman _ is 
aware that a change -introduced, or by 
whatever epithet it may be described, has 
resulted in a loss to the credit of Ireland 
of no less than £360,000 a year in the ap- 
propriation between the three Kingdoms. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must ask 
the hon. Member to put the question on 
the Paper. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
whether, before the Government of 
Ireland Bill goes into Committee, he will 
afford the Irish Members an opportunity 
of understanding and appreciating the 
system which has been adopted and is 
now in operation. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member perfectly well knows he can 
obtain the information he desires by 
putting a question on the subject upon 
the Paper. I must ask him not to put 
these questions otthand. 


BARGES IN THE THAMES ESTUARY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state how many barges of 
all kinds have been ran down in the 
estuary of the Thames during the five 
years previous to June, 1892 7 

Tur PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
ov TRADE (Mr. Muxve.ia, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am having the particulars 
got out from the Returns in the Wreck 
Department, and will furnish the hon, 
Member with the result. 
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OVERCROWDING ON THE ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the overcrowding of the trains 
on the City and South London Electric 
Railway at certain times of the day, 
which is said to be illegal,and is dangerous 
to human life ; and whether he will take 
steps, by legislation or otherwise, to 
prevent overcrowding of trains ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have from: time to time received 
complaints of overcrowding on this rail- 
way, and have communicated with the 
company. The company state that they 
are using every effort to meet the press 
of traffic which occurs for about an hour 
every morning and evening. To enable 
them to do this, additional sidings are 
being constructed, and an application is 
now before Parliament for power to con- 
struct a duplicate line from the Borough 
to the City. 

Mr. MORTON: May I ask why, if 
omnibus and tramway proprietors are 
prosecuted for overcrowding, even for 
carrying one person above the prescribed 
number, Railway Companies are not pro- 
ceeded against in a similar way ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable te 


answer that question. 


THE NORDENFELDT GUNS. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.) : I beg to ask the Seeretary 
to the Admiralty if he can state how 
many Nordenfeldt guus have burst during 
operations connected with the Navy 
since the introduction of the weapon into 
the Service ; and whether any, and how 
many, persons have been killed or 
wounded in such accidents 7 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : None of the six- 
pounder Nordeufeldt guns have burst on 
service. But of the Nordenfeldt machine 
guns, from 1879 to the present time, two 
have blown off their muzzles, without 
injury to anyone. Twenty-two other 
accidents, principally due to hang-tire, 
have occurred, resulting in injuries to 15 
persons. In 1879 one accident occurred, 
due to bad manipulation, and resulted in 
the death of one man and the injury 
of one other. No more Nordenfeldt 
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machine guns are being made; the 
Maxim guns are the only machine guns 
now ordered. 


SCOTCH RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the Scotch Railway 
Companies are not in the habit of 
exhibiting tables showing mileages at 
their stations, so that, in consequence, 
traders are unable to know what rates 
they are charged; and that, when 
applied to, these Railway Companies in 
many instances state they are not aware 
of the mileage, and can only quote their 
rate of carriage; and whether he will 
order inquiry into the matter and 
endeavour to arrange for mileage tables, 
clearly stated, being put up at all 
stations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Section 14 of 
the “ Regulation of Railways Act, 1873,” 
provides, under a penalty, that every 
Railway Company shall keep at each of 
their stations a book or books, showing 
not only every rate charged, but also the 
distance from that station to every place 
to which the company book. The book 
in question is required to be, during all 
reasonable hours, open to the inspection 
of any person without the payment of 
any fee. 

Mr. A. CROSS: Upon whom devolves 
the duty of laying information and bring- 
ing actions to recover penalties when the 
regulations are not complied with ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Anyone can 
prosecute to recover a penalty. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Have 
the Board of Trade any information as 
to whether, in the new rate books, the 
distances are uniformly or generally set 
forth by the companies ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I must ask for 
notice of that. It deals with another 
question altogether. 


PARISH RELIEF IN SCOTLAND. 
*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he can state why 
five paupers—namely, Widow Stewart, 
over 70 years of age; Widow Mac- 
kintosh, over 80 years of age; Widow 
M. Cameron, nearly 80 years; Widow 
Mackenzie Corriemoilie and Alex- 
ander Grant, said to be 97 years of age, 
resident at Garve or neighbourhood, 
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have to pay a person to go to Contin, a 
distance of six miles, to receive their 
parish allowance, a duty which should be 
performed by the Inspector of Poor for 
the parishes of Urray and Killornan, an 
Assistant Inspector, or other competent 
person appointed by the Parochial 
Board as provided by statute; and 
whether steps will be taken to remove 
this grievance ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The hon. 
Member's question was at once referred 
to the Board of Supervision. They tele- 
graphed to their local Inspector to make 
inquiries, but his reply has not yet been 
received. 


MOONLIGHTING IN CLARE. 

CoLonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
cases of moonlighting there were between 
20th August, 1891, and 28th February, 
1892, in County Clare, and whether he 
will give descriptions of each; and how 
many non-agrarian cases of moonlighting 
there were for Clare, for Kerry, for Cork, 
and for Limerick during the periods from 
20th August, 1892, to 28th February, 
1893, and from 20th August, 1891, and 
28th February, 1892 ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : There were nine 
cases of moonlighting, agrarian and non- 
agrarian, in County Clare between 
August 20, 1891, and February 28, 
1892, classified as follows : Firing at the 
person, | ; firing into dwelling, 4; inti- 
midation, 3; robbery of arms, 1—total, 
9. The following statement gives the 
number of non-agrarian cases of moon- 
ling in Clare, Kerry, Cork, and Limerick, 
during the periods mentioned: From 
August 20, 1892, to February 28, 1893, 
Clare, 10; Kerry, 3 ; Cork, 6 ; Limerick, 
5. August 20, 1891, to February 28, 
1892: Clare, 3; Kerry, 4; Cork, 1; 
Limerick, Nil. This increase in moon- 
lighting to which I have referred has 
manifested itself not throughout these 
counties in their general areas, but 
rather in particular localities. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, W.): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give the 
House the number of evictions and 
seizures for rent in County Clare in the 
same period. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not the num- 
bers here. 
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THE POLICE AND THE HOME RULE 
BILL. 


Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that, within the past week, 
an ex-policeman, named Forsythe, and a 
man, named Tuohy, entered the Police 
Barracks at Murrintown, in the County 
of Wexford, for the purpose of obtaining 
the signatures of the police to a Petition 
against the Home Rule Bill; and 
whether steps will be taken to prevent 
servants of the Crown being subjected 
to visits and canvassing of this nature ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: 1 am informed that 
the police at Murrintown were not asked 
to sign, nor did they sign, any Petition 
against the Bill. The two individuals 
referred to were looking for signatures to 
the Petition in the vicinity of the 
barrack, and this apparently has given 
rise to the unfounded report so far as the 
police are concerned. 


EXTRA POLICE FOR WEXFORD. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it is the case 
that at the coming Wexford Assizes a 
Presentment for the sum of £391 for 
extra police for the half-year ending 
30th September, 1892, is to be applied 
for; whether the ordinary number of 
police have been found insufficient to 
deal with the exceptionally small amount 
of crime in Wexford County; who is 
responsible for bringing the extra police 
into the county, and for what purpose 
were they required; and whether the 
Magistrates of the county were in any 
way consulted on the matter 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General informs me that the statement 
in the first paragraph is according to 
the fact. The ordinary free quota of 
police was not sufficient to perform all 
the police duty of the county, and in 
August, 1889, the Magistrates of the 
county, at a meeting duly convened for 
the purpose, certified that the free quota 
was not sufficient, and that a further 
force of 25 men was necessary in order 


to ensure the peace of the county, for 


which purpose these men were appointed, 
and they still remain in the county. 
Mr. THOMAS HEALY: I wish to 


ask the right hon. Gentleman is he aware 
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that the criminal business, both at the 
Spring and Summer Assizes, is generally 
over in about half aa hour ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 


ABSENTEE MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether Her Majesty's 
Government will take the necessary steps 
to remove from the Roll of Justices of 
the Peace for Ross and Cromarty all 
persons who are not actual in-dwellers in 
the same shire, as required by the Scotch 
Act, 1587, e¢. 82. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrour, Clackmannan) : It is 
not, according to the existing law, 
essential to the name of a person con- 
tinuing upon the Commission of the 
Peace that he shall be actually resident 
in the county, though care should always 
be taken to have an adequate number of 
Resident Justices to meet the public re- 
quirements. Her Majesty's Government, 
therefore, do not propose to take steps in 
the direction indicated in the question. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I ask 
if a man may remain on the Roll when 
he no longer possesses a property or resi- 
dential qualification ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: This matter 
was under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor 10 or 12 years ago, and he 
expressed an opinion that the actual 
cessation of residence did not neces- 
sarily involve the removal of the name 
from the Commission. 

Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that in this particular county 
there are 33 Justices on the Commission 
who are non-resident. Some are resident 
in India and other parts of the world ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I cannot say. 


LIMERICK ASSIZES. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
-alled to the observations of Mr. Justice 
Gibson at the opening of the Limerick 
Assizes on Thursday last, te the effect 
that there was an inerease of specially 
reported crimes as compared with last 
year, the numbers being 81 2s against 
54; that he regarded them as showing a 
certain amount of hardy lawlessness in 
the community, while an utter disregard 
on the part of the victims to come for- 
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ward and give evidence was displayed ; 
and whether, in view of this statement 
by the Judge of Assize, and the hope 
expressed by Mr. Justice O’Brien at the 
Clare Assizes, that means would be found 
to remove the administration of the 
Criminal Law entirely out of the County 
of Clare, he will consider the advis- 
ability of again putting in force in those two 
counties those clauses of * The Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
which provide for special juries and 
change of venue ? 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
criminal records for these Assizes have 
for years past been practically blank,and 
that one of the Judges who go this cir- 
cuit has stated that he does not know 
what to do with all the white gloves pre- 
sented to him ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the language of the learned 
Judge. No Assizes will be held for 
Clare or Limerick until the Summer 
Assizes, and meantime the Crown will 
consider what course is proper to pursue. 
I may add that the number of the re- 
ported outrages was in 1888, 103; 
in 1889, 85; in 1899, 97; in 1891, 78; 
and in 1892, 84; and, therefore, though 
the figures fluctuate, there is nothing 
alarmingabout the fluctuations. Ofcourse, 
it is not a satisfactory state of things. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that if any attempt is made to 
apply any of the provisions of the Crim- 
inal Law Amendment (Ireland) Act to 
County Clare, I shall strongly oppose it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not 


there was any such intention, 


say 


SHEFFIELD POOR LAW DISTRICTS, 


CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): 1 beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he will state on what ground 
aud by whose recommendation an Order 
is to be issued breaking up the ancient 
township of Sheffield into arbitrarily 
divided wards for the election of the 
Guardians of the Poor, without public 
local inquiry and in defiance of the repre- 
sentations of seven out of eleven of the 
present Guardians elected by the township, 
and of an urgent Petition signed by 
nearly 600 ratepayers; and having in 
view the strong local feeling on the sub- 
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ject, if he will withbold or suspend his 
approval until an official of the Local 
Government Board has fully investigated 
the whole of the facts upon oral evidence, 
and made report to himself ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
township of Sheffield has a population 
of more than 90,000, and it was in con- 
sequence of an application by the 
Guardians of the Sheffield Union of 
which the township forms a part, that 
it was proposed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to divide the township into 
wards for the election of Guardians, 
The proposed wards, it was understood, 
were to be the same as those which have 
been constituted for municipal elections, 
The Board have since received represen- 
tations adverse to the proposal, and I 
have directed that a local inquiry shall be 
held before a final decision is arrived at. 


Practice. 


EDINBURGH COMMISSARY OFFICE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he has received a Memorial from the staff 
of the Commissary Office in Edinburgh, 
asking that they may be admitted to 
rank as Civil servants in respect of pay 
and other advantages ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the work done at 
this office is as important and efficient as 
the similar work of the Dublin Probate 
Office, that the salaries are nearly 50 per 
cent. lower, and that the hours of the 
staff, which consists of only eight persons, 
have recently been raised from six to 
seven a day, he can give a favourable 
answer to the prayer of the memorialists ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
received the Memo-ial to which the hon. 
Member alludes. In 1890 the Treasury 
laid down the principle that in offices of 
a semi-legal character, like that of the 
Commissary for Scotland, it was inex- 
pedient to entertain a staff of clerks on 
the Civil Serviee Establishment. I think 
it not advisable to press the Treasury 
now to re-consider this line of policy 
which they have clearly laid down. 


POOR LAW PRACTICE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that in reports of young persons 
‘especially girls) who have been started 
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in life from the union workhouses, their 
names, and often their addresses, are 
given and published; and whether he 
will give instructions that this shall be 
discontinued, and the cases merely referred 
to by numbers or initials ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I understand 
that the report which has suggested this 
question was a report made to the 
Guardians of the St. George’s Union by 
the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants with reference 
to girls who have been placed out in 
service by the Guardians of that Union, 
and who have been visited on behalf of 
the Association. I have made inquiry 
of the Association, and find that’ the 
report in question was sent by them to 
the Guardians in manuscript. It appears 
to me that the report would be of little 
value to the Guardians unless the names 
of the girls to whom it refers were given, 
and also the addresses where necessary. 
The report has been printed, but I assume 
that this has been done by the direction of 
the Guardians with a view toa copy being 
supplied to each Guardian. I entirely 
concur in the view that there should be 
no publicity given to these reports, which 
I think should be regarded as confidential 
documents for the exclusive use of the 
Guardians, and I am making further 
inquiries of the Guardians on the sub- 
ject. 


LIGHTHOUSE COMMUNICATION, 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government, without any 
further delay, to carry out the unanimous 
recommendation made in December last 
by the Royal Commission on Electrical 
Communication with Lighthouses, &e.— 
namely, that the Goodwin (North Sand 
Head), Kentish Knock, Shipwash, Hans- 
borough, and Scarworthy light vessels 
be immediately connected ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission will be 
carefully considered by a Departmental 
Committee, but I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to announce a final decision. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Commission recommended that these light 
vessels should be immediately connected ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : If the right hon. 
Gentleman will look at the Report he will 


Mr. Bartley 
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find pointed out the difficulty of doing this. 
The Board of Trade have communicated 
with Trinity House, and there will be no 
unavoidable delay. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of bringing 
this matter under the notice of the 
House. 


RENT APPEALS. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can, and 
will, take some steps to prevent the great 
delay in fixing rents by the Court, and 
lessen the injury caused to tenants by the 
delay now endured ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that on August 
22, 1888, there were 61,317 applications 
to fix fair rents outstanding ; that on 
December 31, 1891, this number was 
reduced to 9,398 ;, and on December 31, 
1892, it was still further reduced to 
6,581. There are at present 24 Lay 
Assistant Commissioners continually em- 
ployed. The Commissioners add that by 
simplification of procedure and other- 
wise they do all in their power to pro- 
mote expedition, so far as is consistent 
with efficiency and the proper considera- 
tion of the cases to be adjudicated 
upon. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : Have not 
some cases in Cork County been pend- 
ing for years ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners are making special efforts now to 
clear their lists. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take any steps to hurry 
them on ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have no 
authority over the Land Commissioners 
I will, however, transmit to them any 
representations that reach me. 


TOTTENHAM FEVER HOSPITAL. 

Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg toask the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he can say if any, and 
what, decision has been come to by the 
Board with reference to the application 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board to 
extend the time for the reception of 
patients in the temporary fever hospital 
at St. Ann’s Road, Tottenham ? 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I have given 
instructions to hold a public inquiry with 
reference to the proposal of the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District that 
the land in question should be perma- 
nently appropriated as a site for a fever 
hospital. 


WHITE FISHING IN SOLWAY FIRTH. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if the provisions of the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill may 
be extended so as to apply to the white 
fishing industry on the Scottish shores 
of the Solway Firth, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Departmental 
Committee which reported last year ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
a question of the hon. Member for 
Wigtownshire on the 23rd February 
last, I stated that the Fishery Bill, 
which will be brought forward very 
shortly, relates to the general deep-sea 
fisheries of Scotland. When that has 
been disposed of, the Government will 
do its best to deal with the salmon 
fisheries, with special reference to the 
Tweed and to the Solway. The white 
fishings of the Solway are so mixed up 
with the salmon and the general fishing 
of the Solway that they cannot be taken 
apart. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware there is nothing 
in the recommendations of the Committee 
over which I had the honour to preside 
to prevent the extension of the existing 
regulations ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is im- 
possible to deal with this question by 
itself, 


SPARKBROOK FACTORY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state the number of persons employed in 
the Royal Small Arms Factory, Spark- 
brook, Birmingham, on Ist August, 1892, 
and on Ist March, 1893, and the number 
of persons employed in the Enfield 
Factory on the same dates ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
August 1, 1892, was a Bank Holiday, 
but on the previous working day 2,175 
persons were employed at Enfield, and 
714 at Sparkbrook. On March 1, 1893, 
there were 2,205 at Enfield, and 664 at 
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Sparkbrook. I may remark that several 
classes of work performed at Enfield, and 
on which no reduction is required, are not 
executed at Sparkbrook. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.): I beg, on behalf 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham, to ask the Secretary 
of State for War why the Estimate for 
wages for the Government Factory at 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham, has been 
reduced in greater proportion than the 
similar Estimate for Enfield ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I regret that it will be necessary to 
reduce, in all the Government Factories 
under the War Department, the amount 
of production, But the hon. Gentleman 
will see that, if the Bagot Street and 
Sparkbrook establishments are taken 
together, the reduction is in very much 
the same proportion as at Enfield. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: May I 
ask if there is any special reason for 
reducing the Sparkbrook Vote out of 
proportion with the Enfield Vote 7? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have just explained that the reduction 
is not out of proportion. 
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INSANITARY TUG BOATS ON THE 
THAMES. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that the Medical 
Officer of the Port of London has de- 
clared that in many cases the tug boats 
on the River Thames are in an insani- 
tary condition, particularly with regard 
to the source of drinking water which is 
taken from the river, and which he de- 
scribes asa most dangerous proceeding ; 
and what steps can be taken to prevent 
the development of disease among the 
floating population through this practice ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have com- 
municated with the Medical Officer of the 
Port of London on the subject of this 
question, and he informs me that there is 
some foundation for the report as to the 
insanitary condition of some of the steam 
tugs on the Upper Thames, although it 
cannot be said that, generally, they are 
ina bad state. He is making a close 
and careful inspection of these tugs, and 
is requiring that defects shall be remedied. 
In the case of any tugs where it is known 
that water has been obtained from the 
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river the Medical Officer insists upon the 
emptying of the water vessels, and after 
warning the master of the tug as to the 
danger communicates with the owners, 
with a view to such instructions being 
given as will prevent the use for driuk- 
ing purposes of water taken direct from 
the river. 


LASCAR SEAMEN, 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamship 
Kaisar-i- Hind, which sailed from Ports- 
mouth with over 600 men, women, and 
children on board belonging to the North 
Staffordshire Regiment, and which vessel 
was manned by Lascars ; and will he in- 
form the House whether there are any 
regulations providing that all vessels 
carrying British troops shall be manned 
by competent seamen ; and will he state 
whether it is intended in future to take 
steps to prevent troop-ships sailing with 
a large number of passengers being 
manned by Lascars, having regard to the 
fact that at the recent inquiry into the 
loss of the steamship Roumania a British 
officer who had had considerable ex- 
perience of Lascars stated that they were 
not reliable seamen in cold or stormy 
weather ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer this 
question. There is no regulation pre- 
eluding the employment of Lascars in 
transports or hired ships conveying 
troops ; nor is it thought that it would 
be either desirable or possible to refuse 
to employ as freight ships passenger 
steamers, like the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's vessels, which are 
manned by Lasears. The regulations 
require that troop freight ships shall be as 
completely equipped and manned as the 
highest class of passenger steamers of 
similar size. The opinion referred to in 
the last sentence of the question was 


given by an officer of the Indian Staff 


Corps. No naval officer was on board 
the Roumania. 


Mr. W.S. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
these Lascar seamen are natives of 
British India, and are entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as the rest of 
Her Majesty's subjects ? 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No doubt that is so. 


THE CASE OF L. OLSEN. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the case of L. Olsen, late second engineer 
of the s.s. Blakemore, who died on the 
voyage from the Tyne to the West 
Indies; if he is aware that the said 
L. Olsen had, at the time of his death, 
due to him the sum of £12 5s. for wages, 
which amount had been forwarded to the 
Norwegian Consul, instead of being sent 
to the wife and family of the said L. 
Olsen, he having sailed for over 19 years 
on British ships, and has a wife and 
family living at the Port of South 
Shields ; and if, upon inquiry, he finds 
the money has been sent to the Nor- 
wegian Consul instead of to the wife of 
the said L. Olsen, what steps, if any, will 
be taken to see that the money and the 
effects of the late L. Olsen is delivered 
to the wife of the deceased man ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The seaman 
referred to by the hon. Member was a 
Swedish subject, and, in accordance with 
an agreement entered into with the 
Swedish Government in 1863, his wages 
and effects must be handed over to the 
Representative of the Swedish Govern- 
ment in this country. As the man has 
left a widow in this country the Board 
of Trade endeavoured to induce the 
Swedish Authorities to allow the wages, 
amounting to £12 5s., and the effects to 
be handed over to her ; but I have within 
the last few days been informed by the 
Swedish Consul General that the mother 
of the deceased man refuses to waive her 
claim upon the estate. The widow has 
been advised to apply to the Consul 
General, and will, no doubt, receive the 
portion of the estate to which under the 
Swedish law she may be entitled. 


SUNDAY IN POLITICAL CLUBS. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
his attention has been called to the 
statements made in an article in the 
Evening News and Post of Mouday the 
6th instant as to the proceedings in 
certain political clubs on Sunday ; and 
whether the police and Excise authori- 
ties have been, or could be, instructed to 
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take steps to prevent this alleged viola- 
tion of the law ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Since this 
question has been put down I have seen 
the article referred to, which seems 
of a somewhat sensational character. 
The Inland Revenue, in the last 12 
months, have obtained 15 convictions of 
bogus clubs in the Metropolitan area, 
and fines have been inflicted, where 
evidence can be procured. 

Mr. HULSE: Is the Government 
prepared to direct the attention of the 
Excise authorities to what goes on in 
these so-called clubs on Sundays ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Their atten- 
tion has been drawn to it, and 15 con- 
victions have been obtained as a result. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the Go- 
vernment received the Report of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission, presided 
over by Sir James Mathew; and when 
it will be presented to Parliament ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : It will, I believe, 


be presented to-day, 


PROPOSED FEVER HOSPITAL AT 
TOOTING. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Lecal Go- 
vernment Board whether he will extend 
the instructions of the gentleman whom 
he has authorised to hold the public in- 
quiry with reference to the proposed 
fever hospital on Tooting Common, so as 
to allow them te receive evidence not 
only that the proposed site is objection- 
able in itself, but also evidence (which 
they have not felt able under their exist- 
ing instructions to receive) that the site 
is inferior to other sites which are ob- 
tainable in the same district at a less 
cost to the public purse, and not open to 
the same objections ; and, if there be any 
rule or reason against extending such 
instructions, whether he will allow such 
evidence to be laid before himself after- 
wards ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The ex- 
perienced Inspectors who conducted the 
inquiry as to the proposed fever hospital 
acted in accordance with the practice of 
the Local Government Board, and I see 
no reason fer interfering with their dis- 


THE 
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cretion. The inquiry was limited to the 
proposal to acquire a specified site, and 
such an inquiry could not properly have 
been extended to other sites, in respect 
of which there was no proposal of the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District before the Local Government 
Board, and with regard to which no 
notice had been given to those interested 
in the localities where the sites are 
situate. Any information that can be 
given as to sites which are available for 
hospital purposes, and which are con- 
sidered to be more suitable than the site 
in question, should be submitted in the 
first instance to the Asylum Managers, 
and I shall be prepared to receive and 
consider a copy of any communication 
which may be addressed to the Managers 
on the subject. 


CORDITE. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the War Office, during the 
month of September last, invited rival 
manufacturers to witness the process of 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine and the 
whole process of making cordite at Wal- 
tham Abbey, notwithstanding that the 
validity of the cordite patent was then in 
dispute ; whether he is aware that a large 
portion of such processes are the result 
of many years of special experience in 
the manufacture of nitro-glycerine explo- 
sives, and were shown in confidence to 
officials of the Government by the in- 
ventor and owners of the Nobel Ballis- 
tite Patents, before it was kuown that 
the Government had ary intention of 
attempting to take out patents (now the 
subject of litigation) for the manufacture 
of any similar powder ; and whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances of the case ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
As the whole question of cordite patents 
is the subject of impending legal pro- 
ceedings, I think that the hon. Member 
will see that I can hardly answer his 
question, 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board how many 
earcases of home-bred cattle were con- 
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demned on account of tuberculosis during 
last year ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no in- 
formation as to the number of carcases of 
cattle which were condemned by Justices 
on account of tuberculosis during last 
year. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
try to obtain the information from Medi- 
eal Officers of Health and Sanitary In- 
spectors ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If a Motion 
is put on the Paper the Government will 
consider if it can be granted. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES : I will put 


it down. 


MOONLIGHTING IN LIMERICK. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been directed to the reports in the 
public Press of the proceedings at the 
Limerick Assizes, before Mr. Justice 
Gibson, on Saturday last, from which it 
appears that four men were tried for 
moonlighting with blackened faces, that 
apparently the Judge was convinced of 
their guilt, and that the jury acquitted 
them; and whether these reports are 
accurate ; and, if so, whether he will en- 
deavour to stop the further development 
of crime in the County of Limerick, by 
directing that future cases of moonlight- 
ing in that county shall be tried in some 
other venue ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the proceedings in the 
case referred to and to the observations of 
Mr. Justice Gibson. Four men were 
indicted under the Whiteboy Act, and 
the jury acquitted them on all counts. 
The Judge, in his Charge to the jury, 
said— 

“ The case was not attended with any violence, 
and the offence was not an aggravated one; 
still it was the duty of jurors to put down such 
a system of lawlessness by idle youths visiting 
houses for the purpose of raising money with or 
without violence, otherwise if it remained un- 
checked by jurors they themselves would sooner 
or later pay the penalty of their cowardice.” 


He had already stated that, pending the 
next Assizes for the county, the Crown 
would consider. what course it would be 


proper to pursue. 


Mr. William Whitelaw 


{COMMONS} 
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LANDLORDS AND THE YEOMANRY. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the notice to quit served 
on Mr. Joseph Knowles, of Yew Tree 
Farm, Appleton, Cheshire, by his land- 
lord, Colonel Piers Egerton Warburton, 
by reason of the former's refusal to serve, 
personally, in the Arley Troop of the 
Earl of Chester's Yeomanry Cavalry, 
though sending a substitute; and 
whether such method of recruiting the 
Yeomanry is sanctioned by the War 
Office ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I have no knowledge of this case except 
through paragraphs in newspapers. The 
Secretary of State for War has no con- 
cern with the particular conditions en- 
forced by a landlord in an agricultural lease. 
But I can imagine nothing more unfavour- 
able to the interests of the Yeomanry 
Force than the existence of a burdensome 
provision such as is described. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention of 
Her Majesty's Government has been 
directed to the Royal Decree signed by 
King Leopold, as Sovereign of the 
Congo Free State, on 29th September, 
1891, declaring his intention to preserve 
for the use of the State the fruits of its 
domains, notably ivory and rubber; the 
Royal Decree of 25th July, 1892, declar- 
ing that the right of hunting elephants 
is interdicted throughout the territories 
of the State, except by special per- 
mission; and the Royal Decree of 30th 
October, 1892, prohibiting all trade with 
natives in rubber, except by the State, 
over districts therein specified, and com- 
prising, at least, half of the whole area 
of the Congo Free State ; and whether 
Her Majesty's Government, as one of 
the signatories to the Berlin Treaty of 
1885, has protested against those Decrees 
as violations of its first Article, which 
stipulated that the trade of all nations 
shall enjoy complete freedom in all the 
regions forming the basin of the Congo 
and its outlets ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
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wick): The attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the 
Decree of October 30th, which carried 
out the intention stated in the first part 
of the question. It is doubtful whether, 
and if so how far, the doctrine of State 
domains in Africa is inconsistent with 
the Free Trade established in the Zone 
by the Berlin Act, and Her Majesty's 
Government have, therefore, not pro- 
tested against it. They have, however, 
made inquiries as to the policy of the 
Congo State, and it is possible that the 
Decree will shortly be modified. The 
Decree of July 25th has not been com- 
municated. If it merely makes regula- 
tions against the uncontrolled slaughter 
of elephants it would not be contrary to 
the spirit of the Act. It will be obtained 
and examined. 


MILITARY CLERKS. 

Mr. GEORGE ALLSOPP (Worces- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War if he can inform the House of 
the number of Non-Commissioned Officers 
and men borne on the rolls of their regi- 
ment and employed as clerks in the War 
Office and Departmental Head Quarters 
and receiving pay in addition to their 
regimental pay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The number of military clerks such as 
are described by the hon. Member is 11. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
Is there any objection to giving this civil 
employment to discharged soldiers and 
Army Reserve men ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That subject is not included in the ques- 
tion upon the Paper. It is a matter of 
policy and of opinion, which I am not 
bound to answer. 

CoLoxeL HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to give notice that I will raise the 
question upon the Estimates. 


THE SPARKBROOK FACTORY. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if it 
is the intention of the Government to 
remove the repairing department in Bagot 
Street, Birmingham, to the Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Sparkbrook ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In answer to the last part of the question, 
I have to point out that one is in the 
Army Estimate and the other in the 
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Ordnance Estimate. It is at present 
intended that the inspection and repairing 
Establishment at Bagot Street, Birming- 
ham, should be maintained at least for 
another year. 


Pension Arrears. 


MAGAZINE RIFLES, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
will state the cost of magazine rifles (per 
rifle) made at Enfield and at the Royal 
Small Arms Factory, Birmingham ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is very difficult to form a very exact 
estimate ; but the cost is about £3 15s., 
and the difference between the two estab- 
lishments appears to be very slight. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS, 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can now give 
the House some definite assurance as to 
when the Return of Illiterate Voters at 
the last General Election, ordered in 
August last year and laid upon the 
Table, will be circulated; and, if not, 
what is the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am not responsible 
for the circulation of the Return, but I 
will cause inquiries to be made. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Has the 
been presented to the House ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; a long time 


r 
ago. 


Return 


CRIMEAN PENSION ARREARS, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
are the regulations as to the payment of 
arrears of pension to Crimean veterans, 
or other pensioners, who have earned a 
pension, who have gone abroad for some 
years and have on returning home been 
restored to the Pension List ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As regards foreign residence pensioners 
fall into two classes, those under and 
those over 50. The former cannot draw 
pension in a foreign country ; the latter 
may. A man under 50 returning from 
abroad may be reinstated on the Pension 
List, but he can receive nothing for any 
period he was out of Her Majesty's 
dominions. 

Mr. HANBURY : I have had several 
letters in which the writers say they have 
had three years granted. Is that to be 
the regular maximum ? 
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The regular limit is one year, but in 
some cases a liberal interpretation is put 
upon the regulations. 





THE KACHIN HILLS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to a telegram in 
The Times of 6th March, dated Rangoon 
5th Mareh, in which it is stated that it 
has been decided that all active opera- 
tions in the Kachin Hills, east of the 
Irawaddy, are to cease, and also, that a 


Chinese officer had been killed near 
Sima, during the recent fighting ; 
whether he is able te confirm these 


statements ; and whether he can supple- 
ment them by any further information ? 


*Sir E. GREY: Yes; the statement is 
correct. The officers on the spot reported 
the rising as over, and on the 28th of 
February the Viceroy of India tele- 
graphed that the work of the Eastern 
Columns may be considered closed for 
this season. Her Majesty’s Government 
have received no information bearing on 
the report that a Chinese officer had been 
killed near Sima; and they have no 
further information on the subject of the 
hon. Member's questions. 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON, 
Mr. LODER (Brighton): I 
ask the President of the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board whether it is in accordance 
with the usual precedent to announce the 
name of a member of a Royal Commission 
before it has submitted to Her 


beg to 


been 


Majesty for approval ; and whether, 
having communicated to the London 


County Council the name of Sir Thomas 
Farrer as the representative of the views 
of that body on the Royal Commission re- 
lating to the amalgamation of the City and 
County of London, he has also communi- 

vated to the City authorities the name of 


a ee 





Head. 
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London County Council and one as re- 


1 | presenting the City of London. It was 
therefore thought desirable to ascertain 
whether the person whom the Govern- 
ment considered to be qualified to repre- 
sent the views of the London County 
Council would be acceptable to that 
body, before his name was submitted to 
Her Majesty for her approval. A similar 
course has been pursued with regard to 
the person whom the Government con- 
sidered as suitable to represent the 


City of London, 


THE NEW LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Mr. DALZIEL ( Kirkealdy,&e, jr I heg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what are the special duties of the new 
Labour Correspondents, and will they be 
expected to furnish reliable information 
with regard to the number of workmen 
employed ? 

CoLtoxeL HOW ARD VINCENT : 
Will my right hon. Friend be so good as 
to say what salary or remuneration is to 
be paid to those provincial correspoudents 


of the Labour Department; and if, 
having in view that some of those 
whose nomination appears in to-day's 


papers are well-known Gladstonian pro- 





pagandists, they will be strietly for- 
bidden, as public servants, to engage 
henceforward in any active political 
work ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I ought to have 


notice of that question. 
Cotoxne. HOWARD VIN 
I will repeat it on Monday. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: A statement on this 
and other matters pertaining to the organi- 
sation and work of the Labour Depart- 
ment will be presented to the House im- 


‘CENT : 


mediately after Easter, as already pro- 


| 
| 


mised. It will, however, be one of their 
duties to give information on the subject 
meutioned by the hon. Member. 
Mr. DALZIEL: Will they 
from personal observation, or will any 
machinery be provided for securing them 


report 


the gentleman he proposes should serve | ¢he informatipn the ‘y require ? 


on that Commission as representative of 
their views ; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to stating his name ? 

*Mr. H.H.FOWLER: When] informed 
tie House of the proposed Commission 
rslating to the amalgamation of the City 
and County of London I stated that it 
would consist of five members, of whom 
ore would be selected as representing the 





Mr. MUNDELLA Perhajs the 
hon. Gentleman will wait until I make 
a full statement to the House on the 
subject. 


NOSS HEAD. 


Dr. CLARK: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether anything 
has been done in reference to the pro- 
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posed fog signal on Noss Head, promised 
to be erected last year ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I ean find 
no trace in the Scottish Office of any 
promise to erect a fog signal on Noss 
Head. The Commission of Northern 
Lights reported last November that this 
fog signal should be erected, but they did 
not attach the first importance to it. 
The funds of that Commission are derived 
from the Board of Trade, and the Scottish 
Office has no control over them. 

Dr. CLARK: I will ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade a question 
on this subject on another day. 


ANTHRAX. 
Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he will issue an Order 
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authorising the Local Authorities to grant | 


compensation not exceeding the dead 
carease value of any animal which has 
died of anthrax, provided proper notice 
of the existence of the disease has been 
given by the owner ; and, should he have 
no powers to issue such Order, if he will 
embody such a clause in any Bill relating 
to contagious animal diseases which he 
may introduce this Session 7 

Tur PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. il. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have 
no power under the law as it stands to 
issue an Order to the effect proposed, and 
indeed I should have thought that the 
ecarease of an animal which has died of 
anthrax did not possess any value at all, 
I shall, however, be happy to make a 
note of the hon. Member's suggestion, 
and to give it my careful consideration. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.):. I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
has any information concerning the num- 
bers of unemployed persons in the different 
centres of industry, and the measures 
which are being taken by Boards of 
Guardians, Vestries, Town Councils, or 
Unemployed Committees for the relief of 
the unemployed; and, if he is not in 
possession of such information, whether 
he will agree to a Return giving this 
information ? 

*Mr. H. HW. FOWLER : It is proposed 
to address communications to Loeal 
Authorities with the view of ascertain- 


' 
| 


| tion, 
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ing what measures have been, and are 
being, taken by them as regards the 
execution of works which afford means 
of employment to persons who otherwise 
would be unemployed. I am unable to 
give any information as to the actual 
number of unemployed persons in the 
different centres of industry. It appears 
to me that it would be extremely difficult 
to obtain accurate particulars as to these 
uumbers. 


THE TITHE QUESTION, 
Viscounwr CRANBORNE 
(Rochester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether 
he is correctly reported to have stated 
fo a deputation of Essex farmers on 
the 23rd February, that the Government 
could not possibly deal with them (the 
tithes) without further investigation, for 
the Act passed by the late Government 
was admitted to be a failure, and that 
the question would be dealt with by 
the Select Committee about to 
appointed ; if he will say in what re- 
spect the Act of the late Government 
is a failure; when the Select Committee 
is to be appointed ; whether 


be 


and he 


| can yet state what the terms of the Refer- 


ence will be # 

Mr. HW. GARDNER : I have not seen 
the report to which the noble Lord 
refers, but I gather from his question 
that it does not accurately embody the 
remarks I addressed to the Essex deputa- 
What I did say was this: that 
inasmuch as several of the speakers at 
the deputation had declared that the 
Tithe Act passed by the late Govern- 


|ment had been a failure, there could be 


ho 
\ 





doubt that the question was one 
which could not fail to receive the atten- 
tion of the Committee which was to be 
appointed. The terms of the Reference 
to that Committee were placed on the 
Notice Paper nearly three weeks ago, 
and I should be in a position to move 
for the Committee on Monday next, if 
the noble Lord would use his influence 
with the right hon. Gentleman tie 
Member for the Sleaford Division to 
withdraw his opposition. 


SCOTLAND AND THE IMPERIAL 
EXCHEQUER. 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government will consent to 
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the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the financial relations of 
Scotland to the Imperial Exchequer, in 
continuation of the inquiry commenced 
but not concluded in the last Parliament 
into the financial relations of Eugland, 
Treland, and Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I much regret the 
delay which has occurred with regard to 
this matter, but since last year Irish 
finance has been put into a_ position 
which must make it certain that it will 
undergo the thorough consideration of 
the House ; and, that being so, I am of 
opinion that it would not be expedient to 
appoint a Committee at the present time 
to examine into the Scotch portion of the 
subject, for the reason that a great 
deal of light will be thrown on the sub- 
ject by the discussion which will take 
place on the Irish branch of the question. 

Dr. CLARK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the present relations 
are based on a Return of four years ago, 
and that in one case a sum of £18,500 
too little was allocated to Scotland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am not 
conversant with the details. 

Mr. HUNTER: I beg to give the 
right hon. Gentleman notice that I shall 
take the first opportunity that offers to 
call attention to the fact that Scotland is 
overcharged to the extent of £1,500,000 
per annum, 

COUNTY JUSTICES. 

Mr. BRAND (Cambridge, Wisbech) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the fact that 
about 90 per cent. of the Justices of the 
Peace (county) are now drawn from one 
Political Party, the Government intend 
to take apy action in this matter, with a 
view to altering the present state of 
affairs ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This 
question is one of very considerable 
difficulty and, at the same time, of im- 
portance. I cannot make any definite 
statement at the present moment. The 
subject has been under the active con- 
sideration of the Government, and corre- 
spondence has taken place upon it, I 
should think that in the course of a very 
small number of weeks I may be able to 
give a more definite answer to the quer- 


Mr. Hunter 
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tion. I am not cognisant of the fact that 
the proportion is 90 per cent. 

Mr. LODER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman in a similar state of uncer- 
tainty as to the politics of gentlemen 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to the 
Borough Benches ? 


[No answer was given. } 


IMPERIAL FINANCE, 

Mr. COCHRANE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the fact that for the purposes of 
the Government of Ireland Bill of 1886, 
it was considered an equitable contri- 
bution for Ireland to pay £4,242,000 
per annum towards the Imperial charges 
of the United Kingdom, and also, in 
view of his recent statement that in 
future he proposes that Ireland is only to 
pay a contribution estimated at 
£2,370,000 per annum, will Seotland be 
called upon to make up any part of the 
deficiency caused by the difference 
between these two sums ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In my 
opinion, subjects of this kind are not 
conveniently raised by questions on the 
Paper, but they belong properly to dis- 
cussions on the various stages of the 
Bill. It is especially unfortunate when 
questions of this kind are asked that 
they should be based upon figures which 
are entirely inaccurate. The errors into 
which the hon. Member has been 
betrayed are of a most serious character. 
He has forgotten that in the Bill of 
1886 the sum of £1,400,000 was credited 
to the Irish Revenue whieh did not 
belong to it, and it also appears that he 
has overstated by £640,000 the amount 


| of the contribution from Ireland. 


*Mr. COCHRANE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state the difference, 
whatever it may be # 

Mr W. EL. GLADSTONE: It 
appears to me that the hon. Member is 
not in a condition to say as yet there is 
a difference. He had better make a 
careful re-examination of the subject 
before he again ventures to ask the 
question, 

Mr. A. CROSS: May I, as a Seoteh 
Member, say that there is no difference. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury whether he is aware that a very 
strong desire exists among the working 
classes of the country for a complete and 
satisfactory Employers’ Liability Act ; 
that great dissatisfaction now prevails 
with regard to the existing Act on this 
subject ; and whether, in view of these 
circumstances, he will give early and 
sufficient facilities to enable the Bill now 
before Parliament to pass its Second 
Reading on an early date ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: We shall 
carefully look for an opportunity of 
taking the Second Reading of this Bill 
before Easter, if possible. I hope and 
desire very much that it may be possible, 
but Iam not now in a pesition to make 
any definite statement on the subject. 


HOME RULE AND TOBACCO. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
fact that after the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill the Irish Government will 
have no revenue of their own from the 
article, the Imperial Government will 
continue to control and supervise the 
manufacture of tobacco in Ireland, as is 
dove at present throughout the United 
Kingdom ; and will any, and if so what, 
steps be taken to ensure that no 
tobacco can be imported into Great 
jritain from Ireland of a purity less 
than is required by law at present, and 
generally, under what conditions the 
manufacture of tobacco will be carried 
on in Ireland after the passing of the 


Home Rule Bill ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


management of this subject is at present 
under the control of the Excise. If the 
fiscal arrangements proposed in the Irish 
Government Bill should be adopted in 
the state in which they now stand, and 
should receive in that way the sanction 
of Parliament, it is probable that a 
change in them will be necessary ; but I 
think it would be inconvenient to enter 
upon the consideration of that matter 
until we have received the stamp of the 
authority of the House to the arrange- 
ment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are we 
right in believing that in the Home Rule 
Bill as it at present stands there is no 
machinery for dealing with the question 
of the adulteration of tobacco ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No 


change is proposed in the machinery as 
the Bill now stands. Whether a change 
ought to be made will Jepend upon the 
form which the fiscal proposals of the 
Bill take. I must not as yet assume 
that in every particular of administra- 
tion as well as of taxation they will be 
certain to reeeive the sanction of the 
House without any alteration, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then the 
actual proposals of the Government are 
that this important branch of Imperial 
Revenue should be looked after by purely 
Irish officials ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Neo; 
the consideration of the question is post- 
poned until we know what the decision 
of the House may be on the subject of 
administration—I may add, in common 
I have no doubt with a great number of 
other matters of detail, the consideration 
of which, at the present moment, would 
be entirely premature, and would lead to 
nothing but confusion, 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
in a Suspensory Bill for the Chureh of 
Scotland ; and, if so, whether it will be 
introduced before Easter ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not in a position to make any further 
announcement on the subject of the 
Suspensory Bill. 

Sir M. STEWART : In view of the 
importance of this matter, I shall repeat 
my question on Monday. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
answer stands for Monday as well as 
for to-day. 


THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

Sir M. STEWART: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill, with a view to legis- 
lation, on the opium question this 
Session, in accordance with the Reso- 
lution passed by this House in 1891 ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Secretary for India is sensible that a 
strong sentiment exists upon this subject 
among an important section of the publie ; 
but I am not able to say that Her 
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Majesty’s Government have arrived at 
any view on the subject which would 
enable them to promise any measure 
during the present Session. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish 
to give the House some information as 
to the course of business before Easter. 
We intend to proceed with the Estimates, 
as is necessary, in order to comply with 
the provisions of the law: the Army 
Estimates, Vote 1 of the Navy Esti- 
mates—which I am given to understand 
will, after the substantial discussion of 
the other night, pass with a little more 
expenditure of time -— the remaining 
Supplementary Estimates, and, finally, 
the Vote on Account. The Government 
propose to fix the Vote for the Evicted 
Tenants Commission for Monday, and it 
will, therefore, be necessary to postpone 
the Irish Government Biil, which now 
stands for Monday, until Thursday, and 
I intend to move the Bill that day, and 
to assign to it Thursday and the follow- 
ing days, so far as depends upon us. In 
the present state of Public Business, it 
may be necessary to make appeals to 
the patriotism of the House to accede to 
arrangements entailing some sacrifice of 
its convenience—whether it be by Satur- 
day Sittings or by abridging the period 
usually appropriated to the Easter Recess. 
I gather that this is not an agreeable 
announcement, but I apprehend that the 
first duty of the Heuse is that the Publie 
Business shall be done, and I assure the 
House that the Government will make 
no demand of that kind upon it except 
what might appear to us to be absolutely 
called for by the interests of the country 
and the exigencies and necessities of the 
Public Service. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise to ask 
one or two questions in orderthat we may 
clearly understand exactly what the views 
of the Government are. Am I right in 
supposing that the right hon. Gentleman 
in fixing a date for the discussion of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission means to 
bring on the Estimate, and that the dis- 
cussion shall take place first on Monday, 
whatever may happen to the other 
Estimates ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: May Lask him, 
in the second place—of course I do not ask 
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for any declaration in regard to the Easter 
holidays—what views he has with regard 
to Saturday Sittings ? My own view is 
that a Saturday Sitting, while imposing 
unquestionable inconvenience on the 
House, and imposing unquestionable 
hardships on the officers of the 
House, is not likely in matters of 
Supply greatly to further the progress of 
Public Business. However that may be, 
I think the Government should give us 
full notice of their intention to put down 
a Resolution for a Saturday Sitting, in 
order that we may take steps to see that 
the matter is thoroughly threshed out, 
and I should be glad to know whether the 
right hon, Gentleman means to put down 
for to-morrow before the commencement 
of Public Business a Resolution requiring 
us to sit on Saturday. The only other 
question that I have to ask is with regard 
to the Notice of Motion which the right 
hon, Gentleman has placed on the Paper 
to-day. I should like to ask him whether 
the Government have placed that notice 
on the Paper with the same view and 
intention as they placed « similar notice 
on the Paper last Monday ? At that time 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
us that all the Government desired to 
attain by the temporary abrogation of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule was, not to prolong 
our Sitting, but to prevent the strikiag of 
the clock intervening between the House 
and a decision whieh the House was 
prepared to arrive at. If the Govyern- 
ment can assure the House that they do 
not intend to prolong the Sitting to-night, 
but merely to prevent any inconvenience 
that may arise from some hon, Gentleman 
talking out the question before the House, 
as sometimes happens, I shall certainly 
not do anything to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. I think we ought to know exactly 
what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish 
to say, in reply to the first question of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the Vote 
for the Evieted Tenants Commission will 
be taken first on Monday, irrespective of 
the position in which we may stand in 
respect of any other business. As to 
the second question, I must make an 
apology to the House for not stating 
that it is my intention to move to- 
morrow for a Sitting on the day after 
to-morrow. We shall not repeat that 
Motion unless rigid necessity should 
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appear to compel us to doso. As regards 
the third question, the right hon. Gentle- 
man being satisfied with the terms in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
described his intention of moving the 
suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule 
last Monday, I may say that it is just 
with the same intention that we propose 
it now. It was done repeatedly in the 
time of the late Government, and it was 
a perfectly reasonable proceeding. There 
is no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make it a heavy post-midnight 
Sitting, but merely to prevent the inter- 
ference of the Twelve o’Clock Rule with 
the main business of the evening, which 
we shall close within a reasonable time 
afterwards. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : I under- 
stand that in the event of an Amendment 
to the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair being under consideration, the 
Government would afford an opportunity 
for the discussion upon that Amendment 
being brought to a conclusion, but that 
no attempt would be made toe proceed 
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with other Amendments or any other 
questions. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 


not going to enter into details, and I 
think I must take my stand on what I 
have already stated. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: In view 
of the announcement of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to Thursday 
next, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether any alterations that 
may be proposed in the schedules or clauses 
of the Home Rule Bill relating to finance 
will be laid on the Table before the 
Second Reading ? I gathered from the 
Chief Secretary, at the close of the 
Debate on the introduction of the Bill, 
that the clauses were not presented in 
their final shape, and there are two 
blank schedules. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman has any 
information to communicate to the House 
ou these matters. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no information to communicate as regards 
the clauses of the Bill which would in 
any way affect the votes of hon. Mem- 
bers. There is one clause of the Bill, 
with respect to Excise, the particular 
terms of which I do not think can be 
regarded as absolutely fixed. The two 
schedules are not yet filled; but with 
regard to one, at any rate, I think it is 
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the intention of my right hon. Friend to 
give information before the Second Read- 
ing, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
puts a question to-morrow he may obtain 
a distinct answer from my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is one 
point on which I find my bon. Friends 
near me take a different view of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
from that I gathered from his words. I 
understood him to say that the Govern- 
ment proposes to take the Home Rule 
Bill on Thursday next, but a stronger 
interpretation has been put upon the 
words by some hon. Gentlemen, who 
appeared to understand what I cannot 
quite credit-—namely, that, whatever the 
condition of Public Business may be, 
and however necessary that Supply 
must be obtained, Supply must be put 
on on one side in order that the Home 
Rule Bill may be taken. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
statement was that we would take the 
Home Rule Bill on Thursday next and 
following days, for the Second Reading 
of that Bill. I do not think I can add 
anything to that. With respect to 
Supply, there may be contingencies, but 
Iam not able to make any calculation 
which would lead to the anticipations of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I want no 
calculations from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and it is quite possible he may get: 
all the Supply he wants by Wednesday. 
But what we want to know is whether 
we are to regard the Home Rule Bill 
as being absolutely fixed for Thursday, 
as the Evicted Tenants Commission is 
fixed for Monday ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the statement made by the Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury on Wednesday 
is correct, that the Government intend 
to get the Speaker out of the Chair 
to-night on the Army Estimates, and to 
foree the Amendments to a conclusion in 
order to carry the Vote to-night ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I wish 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether if the Navy Estimates are not 
reached before 12 o'clock they will 
be taken after that hour ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: We shall 
be desirous to get forward as far as we 
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of Business. 
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can, but we shall be guided by the feel- 
ing of the House. I should not be dis- 
posed to run counter to that feeling, 
unless for some object of a vital character. 
I do not think I can go further than 
that. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I think 
I am justified in asking the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he endorses the 
statement made yesterday ‘by the 
Patronage Secretary, that the Govern- 
ment intend to get the Speaker out of the 
Chair to-night ? Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man does so I shall divide against the 
Motion for the suspension of the Twelve 
o’clock Rule. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
shall make all the progress we can with 
the Votes. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Ther I 
will divide against the Motion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I now under- 
stand the right hon, Gentleman to say 
that he proposes to get the Speaker out 
of the Chair to-night under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
said so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I am 
mistaken. I understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman adheres to theanswer he 
gave me just now, that he has no wish 
whatever, no intention, of having any 
prolonged Sitting after Twelve o'clock. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: He has 
never said so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then we are 
to regard the termination of business 
to-night as wholly irrespective and 
independent of whether the Speaker is 
or is not out of the Chair ? 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Is it the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
give notice of a similar Resolution to the 
one we have now submitted to us when- 
ever Supply is put down as the principal 
business before the House ? I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be more in harmony with the 
ordinary practice of Parliament to submit 
a general Resolution, which we could 
discuss, if it be his intention, whenever 
Supply is put down as the principal 
business of the House, to suspend the 
Twelve o'clock Rule. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If we 
had formed a Resolution of that kind, it 
would have been our duty to communi- 
cate it to the House, and I would not 
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have waited, before communicating it, to 
be reminded of it by the noble Lord. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that the Twelve 
o'clock Rule has already been suspended 
five times, though this is only the sixth 
week of the Session, and whether he 
will not adopt the view of the noble 
Lord, and do away with the Rule alto- 
gether. 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Right hon. Edward Heneage, for the 
Borough of Great Grimsby. 


MOTIONS. 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER.) 

Motion made, and Question put, 

*“ That the proceedings on Supply, if under 
discussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the provisions of the Stand- 
ing Order, Sittings of the House.”"—(.Mr. Glad- 
atune.) 

The House divided :— Ayes 264; 
Noes 179.—( Division List, No. 25.) 

Mr. BARTLEY : I rise to order, Sir. 
The wrong numbers were given. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Point out what is 
wrong. 

Mr. BARTLEY : In announcing the 
numbers the Teller said, Ayes 274, and it 
should have been 264. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS  (Berwick- 
shire) : I beg to say, Sir, 1 ceeply regret 
having made the mistake, but it was not 
made of malice prepense. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question preposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 


Lorp WantaGe’s ComMitree. 
*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) moved— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
present system of Military Administration fails 
to secure either due economy in time of peace 
or efficiency for national defence.” 

His remarks must not be taken in any 
sense as an attack upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Secretary of 
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State for War, nor upon the 
late Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), to whom the 


country owed a great deal for his admin- 
istration of the War Office, nor were his 
remarks intended as an attack against 
the distinguished officers and civil 
servants who served the country in their 
office, but what he intended to put before 
the House were certain observations in- 
tended to show that the system those 
officers had to administer was not 
a system that tended to economy 
in time of peace nor efficiency 
for national defence. This system, 
if it might be called by that name, 
was the result, not of a definite 
policy of any Minister, not the result of 
any policy adopted by this House, but a 
description of patchwork for which 
many Ministers were responsible, and 
many Commissions. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Oxford (General Sir 
G. T. Chesney), who was going to second 
this Motion, would speak—and he was 
second to none as an authority in this 
country—as to the reason why the 
administration of the War Office was 
deficient ; he could put his hands on the 
weak spots and point out why they were 
weak and kad arisen from the present 
mis-called “system” of the War Office. 
He proposed to show from the last public 
document at the disposal of Parliament 
that the administration at the War Office 
was neither economical nor efficient. The 
public document to which he referred 
was known as the Report of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, and he took that 
as the basis of his remarks, because it 
was the last authoritative document on 
the subject. The points he proposed to 
make good were three. In the first 
place, he proposed to show that the War 
Office had induced the country to adopt 
schemes and a policy entailing vast ex- 
penditure, but the War Office itself had 
never carried them out, nor properly ad- 
ministered them. He proposed to show, 
in the second place, the War Office had 
wholly neglected to make provision 
against some very important and wholly 
certain contingencies. And, in the third 
place, he proposed to prove that the 
general condition of affairs in connection 
with the Home Army, produced by this 
maladministration, had become serious. 
The Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister, 
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which began in 1869, was a great epoch in 
military reforms. Mr, Cardwell, as the 
War Minister of that Administration, 
initiated a policy which was worthy of 
the name. Hon. Members might have 
varying opinions as to the soundness or 
otherwise of that policy; but no one 
could deny it was a definite policy that 
Mr. Cardwell submitted to the House, and 
the House and the country adopted it. 
That policy, whether good or bad, in- 
volved a vast expenditure of money, and 
that expenditure having been incurred, 
or the liability of it having been con- 
tracted, that policy having been adopted 
by the House of Commons, it then de- 
volved on the War Office to carry out 
that policy efficiently, and to administer 
the money economically. He was pre- 
pared to prove the War Office had not 
administered that policy, and pro tanto as 
that administration had been deficient so 
it had been uneconomical. In the Scheme 
of Mr. Cardwell a cardinal feature was 
that the number of battalions of the 
Army at home should never be less 
than the number abroad. He did not 
propose to argue whether the plan was a 
good one or a bad one; he did not pro- 
pose to argue whether it was one that 
suited the requirements of the country 
or not; what he took as the basis of his 
statement was the incontrovertible fact 
that that was a cardinal feature of 
the policy which Mr. Cardwell represented 
to this House, and which this House 
adopted. Now, to what extent had 
the War Office carried out that part 
of Mr. Cardwell’s policy ? There were 
two ways of carrying it out. Either it 
could be rigidly interpreted that the 
number of battalions at home were 
always made to equal the nambers 
abroad, or when the number of bat- 
talions abroad were, through emergency, 
in excess large depéts might be formed 
at home, which would be tantamouut 
to the formation of temporary third 
battalions. The War Office had done 
neither one thing nor the other, with 
the result that two years ago the state 
of affairs became very serious. The 
then Secretary of State appointed a 
Committee, and in paragraph 10 of the 
Report of that Committee it was stated 


Committee. 


“ The present difficulties are not attributable 
to short service as such, but to the failure of 
successive Governments to carry-out the prin- 
ciples accepted in 1872, upon which the short 
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service organisation adepted'in that year was 
based.” 
And, again, in paragraph 23— 

“The system adopted for the Army in 1872» 
and which is the foundation of the present organi- 
sation of the Army, has never been carried out 
in its entirety, the provisions of the system 
which have not been carried out being precisely 
those essential to its successful working.” 
There was a Minority Report of that 
Committee, a very able Report by Sir 
Arthur Haliburton, who, differing from 
the Committee on many important points, 
was entirely at one with them in this 
respect. He would call the attention of 
the House to what Sir A. Haliburton said 
on this subject in paragraph 49 of his 
Report— 

“Tt will be seen that the present difficulty is 
purely one of alministration, and is not caused 
in any way by a general want of recruits or by 
insufficient inducement to men to enter the 
service, 

A more remarkable paragraph could not 
be penned by a permanent official. 
From that it appeared that the critical 
and dangerous condition of affairs two 
years ago was solely owing to the mal- 
administration of the War Office. There 
was another very important feature in 
Mr. Cardwell’s scheme. Mr. Cardwell 
thought that the forces ought to be 
localised, and proposed that every In- 
fantry regiment should have a local con- 
nection with a given district, and the 
result of his policy was that now the 
country was covered with military 
centres, to each of which a regiment was 
attached for recruiting purposes. Up to 
the 3lst March of last year, which was 
the last period for which the Returns 
were forthcoming, the total cost to the 
country of the Localisation of the Forces 
Act had been £3,457,353 14s. 1d.; 
but that did not represent by any 
means the total outlay on that par- 
ticular part of Mr. Cardwell’s policy, 
because not only had the country been 
covered with these expensive depots, but 
each depot had an extensive and expen- 
sive staff attached; therefore, the amount 
of money the country had to pay was 
much greater than the three and a half 
millions he had mentioned. Now, again, 
it was not his purpose to argue whether 
that part of Mr. Cardwell’s policy was 
wise or unwise ; he only stated it was 
an intrinsic part of his policy, that it was 
deliberately sanctioned by the House of 
Commons, and on that sanction an enor- 
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mous expenditure had taken place. 
And, again, he pointed out that that 
immense expenditure of money had been 
entrusted to the War Office to ad- 
minister, that it had been left by the 
country to the War Office to carry out 
the principle involved in the Localisation 
of the Forces Act. Lord Wantage’s 
Committee took a strong view on this 
subject, and in Paragraph 41 they gave 
their opinion as follows :— 

“From their inquiry into this subject, the 
Committee have arrived at the conclusion that, 
regarded as a machinery for reaching men 
likely to, or inclined to, enlist into the Army, 
the present system, when thoroughly carried 
out, is probably the most suitable that can at 
present be devised to meet our requirements. 
In some districts it has been either misunder- 
stood or administered without energy and in- 
telligence ; but in many cases it has been most 
thoroughly applied. Its main defects appear 
to be a certain want of elasticity in adapting 
special means to the requirements of special 
districts, and a tendency to over-centralisation 
of detail.” 


He asserted that to anybody who read 
the evidence that was given before the 
Committee that paragraph in the Report 
was nothing like sufficiently emphatic. 
He did not think the House would credit 
the state of things that was disclosed in 
the evidence with regard to that part of 
the administration of the War Office. It 
was quite true that in some districts 
great energy was found to exist, and the 
officer in charge of the recruiting showed 
great power of resource and great ability, 
with the result that recruiting was good 
and in a satisfactory condition, but that 
was entirely owing to the individual 
activity of the officers in authority in 
those districts, and had nothing to do 
with the system of the War Office. 
Would it be believed that it came out in 
evidence that the War Office had never 
supplied to a single district a map of its 
district ? Officer after officer who came 
before the Committee was asked what 
was the population of his recruiting area? 
—he did not know ; how many villages 
were there in his district 7—he did not 
know; where did the recruits come 
from ?—he did not know. It was no ex- 
aggeration to say the state of affairs dis- 
closed in some districts showed com- 
plete apathy, an absolute want of 
any sort of energy or zeal; and no 
wonder, because, so far as the Com- 
mittee could elicit, there was absolutely 
no provision on the part of the War 
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Office to superintend the work in these 
recruiting districts. It was even rather 
doubtful who was responsible. It was 
found out in evidence that the Inspector 
General of Recruiting had not been down 
to any district to inspect it for a long 
period, and altogether the real state of 
affairs was that the money having been 
spent, the War Office never paid the 
slightest attention to see whether the 
officers did their work. He was quite 
aware a different state of things existed 
at the preseut moment, that the 
Inspector General of Reeruiting had 
effected a perfect revolution in his office, 
but that was owing to the fact that this 
evidence was brought forward by the 
Wantage Committee, so that the In- 
spector General knew the weak points of 
his office ; but this was no excuse for 
the War Office, who had been entrusted 
with the administration of this vast 
machinery and this vast expenditure ; it 
was no excuse for not taking reasonable 
precautions to see that the country got 
its value out of that machinery and 
money. It was also a fact that the Com- 
mittee were unable to elicit that any dif- 
ference was made in the future prospects 
between an enthusiastic officer, success- 
ful in recruiting, and an apathetic officer 
who allowed a good recruiting district to 
become a bad one. The Committee went 
so far as to make a variety of suggestions 
in connection with recruiting. They 
might be bad, or they might be good ; 
some were obvious, and some had been 
adopted, but it was ai slur on 
the administration of the War Office 
that it should be left with the Committee 
to make these suggestions. He thought 
he had shown that in two very important 
features of Mr. Cardwell’s military policy 
the War Office had not carried out that 
policy, and although the country sup- 
posed it was being administered by the 
War Office, it had not in any sense been 
so administered. Now he came to the 
second point he proposed to make good, 
that the War Office had neglected to 
make any provision against some very 
important and wholly certain contin- 
gencies. The House had heard a good 
deal about having two Army Corps ready 
for active service. He did not propose 
to say a single word about those. There 
was a good deal of difference of opinion 
as to whether they existed or whether 
they were wanted. After provision for 
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garrisoning our Empire abroad and the 
defence of these Islands, he supposed it 
would be universally admitted that the 
most certainly recurring of all duties of 
the Army was taking part in small 
wars. The last 20 years had furnished 
numbers of examples of wars that were 
called small wars which were of varying 
importance. He took it that no one 
would deny that one of the primary 
duties of our Army was to be prepared 
for small expeditions. At the present 
moment, however, absolutely no pro- 
vision was made for these emergencies 
—he meant that there was no force, how- 
ever small, in this country ready to take 
‘ . A . 
part in a litthe war. Lord Wantage’s 
Committee reported on this subject. In 
paragraph 13 of their Report they 
pointed out how there had been in- 
creasing pressure on the Home battalions 
for India and the Army abroad, and they 
went on to say that these various causes 
“ have forced the authorities to depart in practice 
from those principles of the organisation of 1872 
which provided that a certain force at home 
should be kept in a fit condition for active ser- 
vice, and that Home battalions should not be 
regarded merely as recruiting ageucies for 
battalions serving abroad.” 
Sir Arthur Haliburton in his Report put 
the point in stronger language. In para- 
graph 104 he says— 

* Unquestionably, after the expiration of 

some 10 years, when battalions had produced a 
reserve, and their ranks contained fewer old, 
and many young soldiers, the measures necessary 
to provide for small wars, for which the Reserve 
was not available, should have been considered 
and settled.” 
Here, again, the permanent Under Secre- 
tary said this extremely important point 
of Army organisation should have been 
“considered and settled,” and yet after 
21 years since the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1872 this point is not yet 
“considered and settled.” He goes on 
to say— 

* Apparently we «drifted into the position of 
thinking that because a number of battalions 
were kept on a higher establishment than the 
rest of the Home Army, therefore they could 
provide for this service as well as for ordinary 
foreign reliefs. This was clearly an error: 
the battalions on the higher establishments are 
in reality as inefficient for active service, with- 
out their reserves, as are those on the lower 
establishment. Raising them to a_ higher 
establishment only commences two years before 
they go abroad, with the result that, during 
that period, their ranks are filled with an un- 
usually large proportion of recruits of under 20 
years of age, and under one year's service.” 
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Now, was it tolerable that the country 
should have entrusted the administration 
to the War Office, and then be told by 
this publie official that this all important 
point had not deen considered and settled ? 
The House knew hardly what provision 
was made against this contingency. 
There was not a single battalion of the 
Line in England that could be sent on a 
small expedition. The Adjutant General, 
in his evidence, explained that if six or 
eight battalions were suddenly wanted 
for au expedition they would be taken 
from Gibraltar and Malta. But when 
they had left, what would be the plight 
of Gibraltar and Malta? They would 
have to be garrisoned by battalions of 
recruits from this country, battalions 
that were not fit todo any fighting work, 
or any work that deserved the name of 
service. If rumour spoke correctly the 
garrisons at Gibraltar and at Malta had 
already been materially weakened, and he 
thought that was a matter on which the 
House had not been sufficiently informed, 
and which he was confident they ought 
to know. Asa makeshift, and in order 
to equalise the battalions at home with 
those abroad, several battalions, he 
thought three, had been sent out to 
Malta and Gibraltar and treated as if 
they were in England, that is, as if on 
Home service. That was to say, these 
garrisons would be called upon in the 
trooping season to send drafts to their 
battalions in India, receiving in place 
of them two or three hundred perfectly 
raw recruits from the depot, who although 
they would become admirable soldiers in 
a few years, were then unfit to take part 
in garrison service when the conditions 
were not so healthy as at home. Was it 
not an unworthy makeshift to pretend to 
equalise the battalion abroad with those 
at home by sending battalions which had 
no business to be sent there,and with men 
in such battalions who were physically 
unfit to go to such stations? Another 
matter in which the War Office had 
largely failed to make provision against 
certain contingencies was the question 
of drafts. The necessities of regiments for 
drafts could be accurately foreseen ; 


the War Office had materials for knowing | 


what drafts would be wanted, but instead 
of making provision for supplying these 
drafts, they had often actually checked re- 
cruiting for the very battalions from which 
drafts were shortly going to be taken. 
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What did Sir Arthur Haliburton say on 
the subject ? He said— 


“As it was known in 1888 that, owing to 

increases in the Army, and to other exceptional 
circumstances which occurred in 1883 to 1886, an 
unusually large number of men would go to the 
Reserve from certain regiments in the period of 
1890 to 1893, and that unusually large drafts 
would consequently be required from those 
corps in that period, it was unfortunate that 
any measures calculated, even temporarily, to 
reduce the supply of recruits, should have been 
adopted. In view of the impending exceptional 
demand for drafts, stepsshould rather have been 
taken, either to mitigate the demand or to 
stimulate recruiting, and the establishments of 
the battalions concerned should have been 
temporarily increased above their ordinary 
strength, so that when the demand for excep- 
tional drafts arose it could have been promptly 
and satisfactorily met.” 
He would give another quotation from 
Sir Arthur Haliburton, who had a happy 
knack of hitting the weak points of the 
War Office— 

“When a merchant has liabilities maturing at 

a given date, he takes care to have funds ready 
to redeem them, and there seems to be no reason 
why similar foresight should not be observed in 
meeting the requirements of the Army.” 
Yes, but the War Office not only took no 
steps to meet these liabilities, but on 
more than one occasion they took steps 
to make these liabilities, when they fell 
due, more difficult to meet. Sir Arthur 
Haliburton stated that, with reference to 
the equalisation of the battalions at home 
and abroad, the short service system 
could not be continued as at present 
administered, and in the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting for 1892 
great stress was laid on this point. The 
Inspector Genera! said about the prepara- 
tion of drafts— 

“As we are not allowed to exceed the numbers 
votel by Parliament, the result is that we are 
obliged to check the recruiting when recruits are 
most freely offering, and this with the knowledge 
that we shall want men later on when they are 
harder to obtain. This disability to recruit 
forces upon us the obligation to commence the 
drill season with the battalions at home, depleted 
by the drafts despatched to complete the 
battalions abroad to the requisite establishments. 
To recruit effectively, we ought to recruit at a 
given rate throughout the year; but to do this 
we must at one period be permitted to recruit in 
anticipation of the waste which can be foreseen 
in the immediate future.” 

He should have thought it was absolutely 
elementary that the officers responsible 
for having drafts ready should be allowed 
to recruit in anticipation of these liabili- 
ties, and to meet any emergency that 
might arise. The general condition of 
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affairs in the Home Army produced by 
maladministration of the War Office had 
become serious. The point he should 
endeavour to establish was that the 
ranks of the Home Army contained 
a great number of boys, who were 
paid what were supposed to be 
men’s wages, and that they were wholly 
useless for the purpose of service at 
home or abroad. When he said service 
he meant not ordinary parade, but the 
work a trained soldier was supposed to 
do. Although they were of admirable 
character and would in a few years make 
good soldiers, he contended that now the 
country was maintaining tens of thou- 
sands of boys, who were receiving men’s 
pay and who were for the purposes for 
which the Army was supported wholly 
useless; and if he could show that, he 
said in the first place it was a great 
waste of public money to maintain these 
boys for work they could not perform, 
and in the second place that proper pro- 
vision for national defence had not been 
made. In paragraph 3 of the Wantage 
Report there were given the opinions of 
the present Adjutant General, the late 
Adjutant General, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
the Commander-in-Chief, who spoke in 
strong terms of the condition of the bat- 
talions at home. He would quote the 
words of the present Adjutant General 
from the evidence that officer gave a year 
He said— 

“At the present moment I may say that we 
have not a single Infantry battalion effective at 
home.” 

And Sir Evelyn Wood said— 
“The Home battalion is now only a nursery.” 


ago, 


And he went on to say that such was the 
juvenile condition of the Aldershot 
Division that he did not dare exercise 
it in service marching order; that was, 
he did not dare put on their back the 
weight soldiers were supposed to carry. 
The remark the Committee made upon 
this was to the following effect :— 

“Tt is true that,as pointed out by the officers 
whose evidence is quoted above, it was not con- 
templated, under the organisation adopted in 
1872, that battalionsat home should be efficient 
for active service without being completed from 
the Army Reserve; but the Committee are in 
complete accord with them in believing that it 
was never intended that the Infantry at home 
should be reduced to the condition described 
above.” 

And then the Report went on— 

“The Committee feel it their duty to point 

out clearly that men who are too young to be 
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sent on even peace service abroad, and who, in 
the words of the General Officer commanding at 
Aldershot, *cannot do a day's service even in 
England,’ ought not to be classed as effective 
soldiers.”. 


Committee. 


It was objected to that by Sir Arthur 
Haliburton that statistics proved the con- 
trary, and showed that the battalions at 
home were, on the whole, in a satis- 
factory condition ; and some other critics 
had gone on to say that even if they were 
not in a satisfactory condition it did not 
matter, because we had the Army Reserve. 
With all respect to Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton or any other distinguished public 
servant, or any Member of that House, he 
thought it was carrying faith in 
statistics too far, when _ statisties 
were to be placed against the opinions 
lof four such competent — soldiers 
las the present and the late Adjutant 
Generals Sir Evelyn Wood and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But it was not a 
question of the opinion of these dis- 
tinguished officers, er of statistics, but a 
question of ocular demonstration. Any 
Member who went down to Aldershot 
would see battalions of extremely nice- 
looking boys, but who were totally and 
absolutely unfit todo a day’s hard work 
in marching order even in England, and 
the idea of using them in any campaign 
either in England or abroad was obviously 
absurd. Now he came to the objection that 
it did not matter, and that we had the 
Reserve to fall back upon. But before 
he came to that he would point out to 
the House that he had not said one word 
about what were called the “ special” 
men who were specially enlisted. Some 
speciais were quite as good as many who 
were not “specials,” and even better. 
But when they had a standard of five 
feet four inches in height, no doubt any 
men or boys below that standard were 





obviously physically weak. It was 
not, however, only those who were 
taken “specially,” but there were 


thousands of those who were not taken 
specially, and who were just up to the 
standard, who were absolutely unfitted for 
the work the country expected them to 


perform. In paragraph 116 of Sir 
Arthur Haliburton’s Report it was 
stated— 


“ Officers forget that this ungrateful and un- 
pleasant duty of supply drafts to the sister 
battalion abroad is an essential element in the 
existing Army organisation, and that, provided 
each battalion, when it has done this, preserves 
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a sufficient cadre on to which to graft its 
Reserve, it is thoroughly efticient for the most 
important duties required of it.” 





He was quite prepared to accept that 
definition, and he could show that each 
battalion had not left a sufficient cadre. 
In paragraph 130 of the Report Sir 
Arthur Haliburton went on to suppose 
that all the battalions at home had to be 
raised to war strength, and said— 

“If the whole of the men of less than one 
year’s service were seut to the depot 45,110 
Reserve men would be required, and this, allow- 
ing 10 per cent. for inefficients, exceeds by 2,742 
our total First Class Infantry Reserve, including 
Section D.” 

And again he said— 

“Tt may become a question of whether the 
home establishment of the Army will not have 
to be augmented in order to increase the 
Reserve.” 

He thought so too, if the present condi- 
tion of affairs was allowed to go on, 
But what did this mean? Did the 
House grasp the real meaning of this 
paragraph in the Report? It meant 
this: that to complete the 65 home 
battalions, and to bring them up to war 
strength, the whole of the Infantry 
Reserve was required; every single man 
of the First Class Infantry Reserve was 
required to complete the home battalion 
to a war establishment, and then there 
were not enough, for even then nearly 
3,000 additional men would be required. 
What was the meaning of that? It 
meant the substitution ex bloe of the 
Reserve for the men with the Colours, 
not because the men sent hack to the 
depét were men under one year’s service, 
If these men were physically efficient 
great numbers of them need not be sent 
to the depot, and the reason why—in the 
opinion of every hon. Member who 
examined these battalions for himself— 
all these men had to be sent to the depét 
was not because they had only one year’s 
service or less, but because, as a rule, 
they were wholly inefficient for military 
purposes. They were extremely young. 
Many thousands did not pretend to be 
more than 18, and great numbers were 
much less. A very large proportion were 
only 17, and when the House remembered 
that the military authorities did not con- 
sider a soldier fit to be sent to India until 
he was 20 years of age they could judge 
what use for active service this vast 
number of men would be if they were 
sent back to the depéts. For what 
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did the Reserve exist? The men 
who comprised the Reserve were 
intended to be used for two purposes, 
One was to bring up battalions ordered 
on active service to their proper strength, 
after sending back to the depdt all those 
not able to go on service ; and the other 
was that the Reserve should be a Reserve 
in the usually aecepted sense of the 
term, able to supply drafts to those 
battalions when they were on war service. 
Now, they found that the condition of 
the home battalions was such that the 
whole of the Army Reserve was barely 
adequate to fulfil only one of the fune- 
tions for which it existed, and for the 
purpose of furnishing drafts to battalions 
on active service there was absolutely 
nothing left except the same material 
which was left in the days of the 
Crimea, that was, young soldiers who 
were too young to go out on active 
service. He could not leave this branch 
of the subject without reminding the 
House what the present Adjutant 
General said in his evidence. Sir Red- 
vers Buller said— 

* We are deficient 12,050 Reservists to bring 
two Army Corps up to ourestablishment to send 
abroad.’ 
leaving absolutely no Reservists at all, 
except the Militia Reserve, for the pur- 
pose of supplying drafts in time of war. 
What was it he asked the House to 
deduce from these facts 2? He asked the 
House to deduce that it was not econo- 
mical administration to support in the 
battalions at home this vast number of 
inefficient boys. In the second place, he 
asked the House to deduce from them 
that the present system of re- 
eruiting and administration was ab- 
solutely destructive of the Reserve ; 
and, in the third place, he said 
emphatically that these results were not 
necessarily the results of the  short- 
service system. If the men now in the 
line battalions at home were really well 
developed lads of 18 even, there would 
be no necessity to send such vast numbers 
of them back to the depét. The present 
lamentable results were due to the mal- 
administration of the recruiting system 
by the War Office, or were due very 
largely to that cause, and to their com- 
plete want of forethought shown in the 
matter of drafts. These results were also 
due to the inadequate terms and condi- 
tions of the service that were offered to 
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recruits. The House were aware that this 
Wantage Committee recommended that 
the pay of the Army should be increased. 
He was not going to argue at the present 
moment whether the recommendation 
was right or wrong. He himself held 
the view most distinctly that to obtain 
a better size of recruits better terms 
must be offered, and they must offer at 
least a clear shilling aday. What he 
did want to urge was, that the present 
state of discontent which existed in the 
Army was a thing for which the War 
Office must be held responsible. It was 
proved conclusively in the evidence 
hefore the Committee that the majority 
of the soldiers believed when they en- 
listed —and believed erroneously— that 
they were going to get a shilling, or 
nearly a shilling, a day free from any 
deduction, and that the conditions of 
service, and the amount received when 
they got into the Army, were quite 
different to what they had been led to 
expect. It was impossible to acquit 
the War Office altogether of blame in 
this matter. The pamphlet which was 
issued was on the whole clear, but the 
posters were at that time misleading, and 
the War Office must be held responsible 
for what those employed in recruiting 
told the recruits, and there was no doubt 
that at the present moment the great 
bulk of the soldiers in the Army found 
on enlistment that they had been deceived, 
and he thought no one would be more 
ready to admit than the present Secretary 
for War that means should, if possible, 
be adopted to put an end to such things. 
All the stoppages which would be made 
from the soldier’s pay should be clearly 
explained to the reeruit, who should be 
distinctly told the exact conditions under 
which he entered the service. There 
were one or two matters which, although 
trivial, were of great importance to the 
private soldier, which he regarded as 
doing him the greatest personal wrong, 
and in which—to use his unparliamentary 
language—he regarded himself as being 
swindled, He did not wish to put the 
matter too strongly, but he thought that 
expression was not very wide of the 
mark with respect to the points he 
was about to mention. On enlistment 
he was told that his kit would 
be supplied to him free, but in a 
year or eighteen months he was sent to 
India, to serve his country and to protect 
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India, and yet the moment he embarked 
he was made to pay for the use of clothes on 
board ship, and in India he was made 
to pay for special suits of clothes to use 
in the Indian climate. So that when 
he went to serve a generous country it 
was necessary for him to provide him- 
self with different clothing for that pur- 
pose, and to pay the expense of it. He 
(Lord Wolmer) had heard lately that 
that had been altered, or was about to be 
altered. He thought, for the honour of 
the country, it was time it was altered, 
He himself had conversed with private 
soldiers who had come back from India, 
this charge rankling in their minds during 
the whole time they were there, and until 
they returned and after it. While on 
this question he could not leave out of 
sight the fact which he was glad to learn 
from the Memorandum issued by the 
Secretary of State for War, that he was 
going to deal with the question of cor- 
porals and lance corporals. | One of the 
reasons for the recent insubordination 
was the incapacity of these men ; and 
the reasons why they were incapable was 
that it was most difficult to get the best men 
to aecept the positions, because on many 
occasions men whoaccepted such positions 
had not only todo the increased and diffi- 
cult and unpleasant work, but to be put 
to increased expense, and yet they did 
not get the pay—they had the rank only 
—for eighteen months. The country 
would be grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for undertaking to deal 
with this matter. The last point to 
which he would draw attention, in cone 
nection with the Committee’s Report, 
was one that made no reflection upon 
either the present Secretary for War or 
his Predecessor, but it affected the War 
Office to a very serious extent, and that 
was the employment of the men of the 
Army Reserve. An eminent authority 
had told them that the Army Reserve 
system depended upon whether Army 
Reserve men did or did not get employ- 
ment. If it once came to general public 
knowledge that the Army Reserve man, 
apart from his character, could not get 
respectable work, then the days of the 
voluntary enlistment were numbered. 
The Army Reserve stood between the 
country and compulsory enlistment, as it 
was certain that the present system of 
raising the Army could not continue if 
the Army Reserve men could not 
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get employment. They had a 
clear indication of that in the evidence 
given before the Committee, and it 
produced conviction in the minds of the 
majority of the Committee that respect- 
able men of that class should be provided 
with employment. He would point out 
to the House the duty of the Department 
in this matter. Until the administration 
of the late Secretary for War this 
question—upon which the whole of their 
military system turned, upon which 
conscription depended—had been com- 
pletely ignored. This matter until then 
—a matter which was absolutely vital— 
had been completely neglected in the 
past. He was pleased that action had 
at last been taken. The late Secretary 
had taken action, and the House would 
have fresh in its recollection what he 
did. He made arrangements with the 
Post Office—and in that he had the co- 
operation of the late Postmaster General— 
and secured that these men should have 
places in the offices ; and then he weut to 
the railway companies, with a like result ; 
but the very success of that movement 
only showed that for 20 years, although 
a Committee was appointed, the War 
Office took no action in the matter. 
He hoped the matter would not be 
allowed to drop now, but that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Secretary 
for War would carry on the policy put 
in train by his Predecessor. Why should 
not the men who had served the country 
be preferred for offices that they were 
capable of filling to men who had acted 
as footmen and valets, or who had 
waited at the table of a Minister? Was 
it not possible that they could obtain 
the help and co-operation of the munici- 
palities—of the County Councils and of 
the Town Councils—in the same way 
as the late Secretary for War had 
obtained the aid of the railway com- 
panies ? Could they not approach these 
bodies on the subject? The present 
Adjutant General referred to the subject 
in his Report, stating that in his opinion 
a very serious state of affairs might 
arise in reeruiting service unless the 
country ensured that soldiers coming off 
service should get remunerative employ- 
ment. He had heard indirectly that the 
present Secretary of State for War had 
been acting in the matter. He was 
informed that he been calling for Reports 
as to how the question stood in Foreign 
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Armies. He would respectfully ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether these 
Reports could be laid before the 
House. He had probably occupied 
the House at too great length, but he 
thought he had proved from the evidence 
brought before the Commission, and from 
a high official in the War Office, that the 
War Office was not administering the 
money entrusted to it by the country for 
the improvements that were due in the 
condition of the Army. There was a 
most extraordinary want of foresight in 
dealing with drafts in the Home Army ; 
there was the threatened destruction 
of the Reserve as a result of the 
policy that was being pursued, and he 
had shown, he thought, that they should 
provide for the employment of the Re- 
serve men, as by not discharging this 
primary duty they ran the risk of 
which only the good character of the 
men themselves could save the country 
from. The men had a genuine grievance 
as to pay, and then there wes the ques- 
tion of stoppages, which demanded the 
attention of the War Office. He would 
only make one more appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that was upon 
a subject upon which every non-commis- 
sioned officer and private felt most acutely, 
and which should be mentioned as a 
blot upon the national character, There 
were still places where the soldier's 
uniform was not only regarded as an 
object for insult, but where the soldier 
himself was treated with insult. There 
were places where a soldier was still 
refused admission. He was refused ad- 
mission into some theatres, and into 
other places of public resort. He would 
say nothing of ill-behaved men, but he 
thought it would be conceded that a 
soldier had as much right to go into 
any of these places as had any civilian, 
as long as he conducted himself and 
behaved in a respectable manner. The 
conduct of those who were responsible 
for these refusals was an insult to the 
uniform of the Queen, which was the 
uniform of the nation. Such an insult 
was passed when the soldier was turned 
out of a public-house, or out of a hall, 
or any place of the sort. On this sub- 
ject he appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was the guardian of the 
interests of the private soldier, and he 
thought the War Office should take this 
subject up as an insult to the nation. 
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It might be said the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no power, but he appealed to 
him to make it a cardinal feature of the 
policy of the War Office to guard the 
honour of the Army, and to take up 
every case of this kind. If he did this, 
this conduct would cease, these insults 
would cease, and the honour of the nation 
would be preserved. 

GENERAL Sir G. CHESNEY (Ox- 
ford) said, the noble Lord, in the 
Motion which he has brought before the 
House, has drawn attention to defects in 
our military system of the most serious 
kind, and, I venture to think, has in his 
speech brought out very forcibly the 
necessity for introducing reforms into 
the administration under which such an 
unsatisfactory result should be possible. 
Sir, the Resolution moved by the noble 
Lord, to which the House is asked to 
subscribe, is to the effect that the present 
system of military administration fails to 
secure either due economy in peace or 
efficiency for national defence. In the 
remarks which, with the indulgence of 
House, I shall submit te it in support of 
that Motion, I will endeavour to make 
good both these propositions. The 
facts which I shall adduce in support of 
them are not new ones. The House and 
the country have already had repeated 
warnings that the military administration 
is in a state of inefficiency, at once dan- 
gerons and extravagant—warnings pro- 
ceeding from high and indisputable 
authority. To go back no further than 
the year 1887, in that year the strong 
Commission, presided over by Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen, made a Report on the 
system of ordnance administration, which 
is a scathing exposure of mismanagement 
in that most important branch of the 
Service, and generally of the War Office 
administration. In the following year, 
in 1888, a still more authoritative Com- 
mission, presided over by the Marquess of 
Hartington, and comprising the late Mr. 
Smith, the present Secretary for War, 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Kingston, and other persons of stand- 
ing and experience, was appointed to in- 
quire into the still larger question of the 
whole system of our military adminis- 
tration ; and their Report, presented in 
the following year, constituted a still 
graver indictment of our military system. 
It is true that the Commission was not 
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quite unanimous in the constructive part 
of their Report ; that is, in their recom- 
mendations as to the particular organisa- 
tion to replace that which they found 
existing. Even in this respect, however, 
the differences of opinion among the 
Members'arose only on details—important 
details no doubt, but, still, only details. 
At any rate, they were unanimous in their 
judgment that, whatever might be the 
remedy to apply, the present 
state of things was radically vicious 
and defective and constituted a grave 
danger to the country, calling for im- 
mediate remedy, and, if we consider that 
the Commission comprised three former 
Secretaries of State for War, that they 
were thus in a measure sitting in judg- 
ment on themselves as well as on their 
successor in the office, my right hon. 
Friend the late Secretary of State 
for War. Anyone reading between the 
lines of their Report, and bearing in mind 
also that in some respects they were 
treading on delicate ground—anyone 
reading the Report by these lights must 
come to the conclusion that it was an 
unqualified and alarming denunciation 
of our military system. And yet from 
this—the most important State Paper in 
connection with the military affairs of our 
country which has ever appeared— 
absolutely nothing resulted. There was 
a desultory Debate in this House on the 
subject, as to which it may be said that 
the attention of the House was diverted 
to insignificant side issues, and the sub- 
ject was allowed to drop. None of the 
reforms proposed by the Commission 
have been carried out, nor has any 
appreciable effort been made to act upon 
them, while one of the measures which 
was in course of being carried out while 
the Commission was sitting, and to which 
they particularly objected, has been per- 
sisted in, with the result that things have 
gone from bad to worse. Such being the 
result of an inquiry conducted by the 
highest authorities with its vivid exposure 
of our defects and differences, one may 
well almost despair of arousing the House 
and the country to interest themselves 
about the matter. Nothing, indeed, in 
this connection is more striking than the 
contrast exhibited between the interest 
which the people of all Continental 
countries take about their military affairs 
and the intimate knowledge they possess 
of them, and the indifference on the sulb- 
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ject displayed by almost all classes in 
this country. The reason for this remark- 
able contrast is not far to seek. The 
Frenchman or the German knows that 
the very existence of his country depends 
on the efficiency of his Army, while his 
liability to military service must naturally 
give him a very close and lively interest 
in all the conditions of military life. We 
in our island home are, happily, not in 
the same critical state; but surely our 
circumstances do not justify our total 
inattention and indifference to these things. 
If we are not liable to sudden invasion on 
our own shores, still we have enormous 
interests all over the globe which we may 
be called upon to defend at any moment, 
while our whole trade and prosperity 
rest on a complex and artificial basis 
such as has never been found before in 
any country in the world. We have had 
abundant warnings that, in these days, 
the outbreak of war may be sudden and 
its issue tremendous, and, if our Army is 
a small one compared with the colossal 
Armies of Continental nations, surely 
that is all the more reason why its 
organisation should be as efficient as it 
can be made. And, apart from any ques- 
tion of danger, surely we are not justified 
in neglecting considerations of economy. 
While professing as we do to be a 
practical, businesslike people, the great 
comparative costliness of our Army is 
surely a reason why we should insist on 
getting full value for our money, as 
we certainly do not at present. But one 
reason for the apathy of the House and 
the public on this subject is, no doubt, 
the complacency with which the re- 
sponsible heads of our Military Admini- 
stration, and the Government generally, 
are accustomed to display when these 
grave charges are brought against them. 
The country feels that it pays handsomely 
for its Army, doing so under the belief— 
not an irrational belief—that the sums 
which it so generously grants shall be 
applied to the best advantage ; and if it 
sees that those who are responsible for 
the management of our military affairs 
make light of these complaints and 
warnings, it not unnaturally assumes that 
these are over-charged. Surely, it may 
say, things cannot be so bad as they are 
represented to be, or successive and re- 
sponsible Ministers would not be satisfied 
with such a state of things, but would set 
about reforming them. But yet Ministers 
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have no right to be satisfied, or to rest 
complacently with folded hands. Not 
that I would be understood to imply that 
no reforms have been carried out. The 
Army has not been standing still, although 
its progress towards efficiency has not 
kept pace with that of other nations, and 
I am very far from wishing to under- 
value the useful work in many directions 
which has been accomplished by 
successive Secretaries of State, and 
especially by my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the War Depart- 
ment of the late Government ; but, 
in fact, isolated measures here and 
there are quite insufficient to meet the 
case; the system of War Office  ad- 
ministration is, and always has been, 
radically faulty in principle, and can 
never work properly until based on the 
sound principles which govern the con- 
duct of the administration of every 
other Army in the world. And instead of 
any improvement having been achieved in 
this the first essential respect, thinge have 
been going from bad to worse, as 
Lord Hartington’s Commission point out. 
The responsibility for the present state of 
things can be charged on neither Party. 
This is in no sense a Party question, 
each Party has succeeded to the charge 
of a system inherently faulty from the 
first ; and looking to the practical side of 
political life, to the stress and strain of 
office, and how particular views for the 
future are constantly obscured by the 
present needs which arise to be dealt 
with from day to day; considering 
the frequent changes in the tenure of the 
high posts ; considering also the greater 
attractions which other posts in the 
Government offer to the ablest men in 
each Party, it is not surprising that no 
man of genius should have been found at 
the War Office with discernment to 
grasp clearly the necessities for reform, 
and with firmness of character and 
strength of will to enforce and carry out 
his conception. | However that may be, 
a state of things has come about which, 
as I shall endeavour to show, calls for 
the most serious attention of this House 
and the country. The truth is, as I 
have said, that a false start was made at 
the outset—by the outset. I mean 
the time after the Crimean War, 
when the War Department was 
first created. Up to that time 
there had been no War Department, 
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and the first necessary step in the creation 
of one central responsible authority for 


Lord Wantage’s 


Army administration was obviously 
the abolition of the separate Ord- 
nance Department, which had ‘not 


only charge of ordnance matters, {but 
also the command of the regiments of 
Artillery and Engineers, and to place all 
that business as well as the Commander- 
in-Chief and the whole administration of 
the Army under the Secretary of State. 
It was a necessary and a primary con- 
dition of the case that the Secretary of 
State should be made the supreme and 
responsible head of the Army; but 
when establishing that supreme respon- 
sibility, the fatal mistake was made of 
abolishing the responsibility of the heads 
of all the different Departments of the 


Army for their respective duties. 
The heads of these Departments 
—the Ordnance, Transport, Forti- 


fications, and so forth—were retained, 
and retained their high-sounding titles ; 
but they were divested of all respon- 
sibility; they were transformed into 
mere Office subordinates of the Secretary 
of State, and have so continued ever 
since ; and to this radical mistake—to 


this blindness of perception of the 
essential principles of administration, 
and the excessive centralisation of 





authority much—indeed, almost all— of 
the subsequent confusion and malad- 
ministration at the War Office is due. 
Now, I would venture to lay down this 


axiom: that sound administration is 
essentially based on maintaining 
a recognised chain of responsibility 


throughout all grades of the Service. 
accompanied by a corresponding devolu- 
tion of authority. For example, take a 
great Railway Company. The possi- 
bility of its working at all as an effective 
machine depends on the large devolution 
of authority to each of the heads of the 
departments and making them responsible 
for the business of their respective 
departments. What would be thought 
of the management of a Railway Com- 
pany in which every matter of business, 
down to the most detailed item, was 
carried out in the name of the Chairman 
and Board of Directors? in which the 
heads of the departments—the locomotive 
department, the traffic department, or 
any other—never ventured to issue an 
order in his own name, and professed to 
be merely a subordinate conveying the 
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orders of the Chairman and the Board ? 
Yet this is precisely what has been from 
the first the system established by the 
Secretary of State ; the responsibility of 
everybody else has been merged in that 
of the Secretary of State, who becomes 
nominally responsible for everything and 
is virtually responsible for nothing. 
Every head of a Department at the War 
Office issues every order in the name of the 
Secretary of State, and under his 
authority ; whether a thing is done by 
his own advice or without it never 
appears in the record ; to all intents and 
purposes he is merely a clerk with a high- 
sounding title, acting under the direct 
orders and inspiration of his superior. 
And to further accentuate this, every 
Departmental Authority outside the War 
Office, whether in the Transport, Ord- 
nance, or any other branch, does not 
address the head of his Department at 
the War Office, but the Under Secretary 
of State, to whom he applies for the orders 
of the Secretary of State upon every case 
down to the most minute and trifling 
details. And if such be the overgrown 
centralisation within the War Office, the 
condition of impotence to which the 
Departments outside that office is reduced 
is more monstrous still. There are highly- 
paid officials all over the country and all 
over the world serving under the War 
Office Department, but the whole business 
of the Army is gathered up, and centra- 
lised in, the War Office itself. No one 
outside the War Office has any authority 
whatever. Here you have at once a suffi- 
cient explanation of the overgrowno fice 
establishments to be found within that 
building. A further mistake made at the 
outset was the abolition of official corre- 
spondence within the office. This may, 
perhaps, seem a simall matter, but 
it is really one of far-reaching con- 
sequence. The intention was _ well 
meant —to reduce correspondence ; 
but it has been the cause and source, in 
reality, of much of the confusion, delay, 
and waste of time which now takes place, 
and of the destruction of any sense of 
responsibility on the part of those con- 
cerned, which the rest of the system 
might have left them. When any matter 
has to be taken in hand, a Minute Paper, 
as it is called, is set going, and every 
official concerned is invited to record his 
opinion on it. Each man writes some- 
thing or other on the Paper, and passes it 
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on to some other official, and so the ball 
thus set rolling may go on rolling round 
and round the Department indefinitely, 
till at last such a mass of correspondence 
is collected that when it reaches the 
Secretary of State it is often difficult to 
determine what is the issue involved and 
whose opinion it is that is to be taken, 
and what it is on which an Order has to 
be passed. An incidental point in the 
matter is that there is nothing to prevent 
any one person keeping this Minute Paper 
as long as he likes, and the Minute Paper 
may be mislaid for weeks or months—it 
is no one’s particular business to pursue 
its course or to bring it to a conclusion. 
I need hardly say, also, that it offers a 
facile temptation to procrastination, 
because, if there is any doubt as to 
what it means, there is nothing easier 
than to set it in circulation again with 
fresh opinions. Uultimately, if the 
case gets as far as the Secretary of 
State, he initials it, and becomes re- 
sponsible for the Order, but how and by 
whose advice he passes it there is only 
this mass of undigested notes to show. 
I have now to mention what has been 
the most disastrous measure of all. In 
every other Army a broad distinction is 
drawn between the command of the 
troops and the supply of their equipment. 
By equipment I mean everything con- 
nected with the troops apart from their 
drill and discipline ; that is, their clothing, 
arms, food, housing, and also their pay— 
the finance and accounts of the Army. All 
these services would together make up 
what is technically styled “supply,” 
and in every Army in the world which 
deserves the name (except in our own) 
the conduct of these two branches of 
Army administration — command and 
supply —is kept absolutely distinet. 
The command and _ discipline of 
troops is quite sufficient to occupy 
the energies of the best man available. 
But those who are concerned with the 
command have nothing to do with the 
provision and equipment, or supply, or 
with the disbursement of money. 
Supply is kept absolutely distinct, and 
requires its special staff of administrators. 
The disastrous mistake I have referred 
to was this: that this broad distinction 
has been lost sight of. Two or three 
years ago the Department of Supply was 
swept away, the office of the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance was abolished, and 
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the duties which had been dealt with in his 
branch were distributed throughout the 
War Department. And as part of this 
re-organisation, as it was called, came 
the most lamentable change of all, 
whereby the nominal charge of the supply 
of the Army, which hitherto had been 
placed under what might be called a non- 
military branch of the War Office, was 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Adjutant General. The idea 
which prompted this curious, not to say 
ridiculous, arrangement was no doubt a 
specious one—that military men should 
look after military business. Yes, but 
which military men ? The discipline of 
the Army, including in the Army all 
that involves its preparation for war and 
its higher training, is amply sufficient in 
every Army to engage the undivided 
energies of the ablest soldiers to be found. 
As it is now, the Commander-in-Chief is 
not only responsible for the discipline 
and efficiency of the Army in the accepted 
sense, he has also become nominally re- 
sponsible for everything connected with 
equipment—the Ordnance Factories and 
the clothing alone excepted—-for all equip- 
ment, including buildings, fortifications, 
commissariat, transport, and everything 
connected with Army supply. Down tothe 
very smallest details, everything is now 
done in the name of the Commander-in- 
Chief and under his direct orders, passing 
through the Adjutant General, to whom 
all other heads of the Departments are 
made subordinate. This is the state of 
things Lord Hartington’s Commission 
found just established. They said in 
paragraph 60 of their Report— 

“In the first place, it appears to us to involve 
an excessive centralisation of responsibility in 
the petson of the Commander-in-Chief, on 
whom the whole executive command, ad- 
ministration , and supply of the Army now 
devolve. He is, in fact, the only officer who has 
any direct responsibility to the Secretary of 
State.” 

In paragraph 61 they said— 

“We believe that such a centralisation of 
power and responsibility in the office of the 
Commander-in - Chief must necessarily tend 
to weaken the sense of responsibility of the 
other heads of Departments, and thus to diminish 
their efficiency.” 

Then in paragraph 73, they said— 

“Further changes are, however, in our 
opinion, required in the administration 
of the War Office. We consider that 
a definite and direct responsibility to the Secre- 
tary of State should be placed upon the heads 
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of Departments for their several administra 
tion, as is the case with the Naval Lords at the 
Admiralty. Under the present system, as we 
have pointed out (paragraph 57), the only real 
responsibility appears to rest on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who alone would be account- 
able to the Secretary of State, even for such a 
matter as the defective design of a Navy gan. 
We do not find that this centralisation of 
responsibility exists in the administration of 
the Armies of any other great Powers of Europe, 
aul we consider that it cannot conduce to eth 
ciency. The professional officers administering 
Departments at the War Office should there- 
fore be made directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for the efficiency of those Depart- 
ments and for the economical expenditure of the 
sums annually allotted to them.” 

The Commission might have added that, 
apart from such a system being fatal to 
responsibilities, there is this further 
result : the loss of all effective criticism, 
upou the effective working of this 
Department. If the troops are ill-found, 
or ill-fed, or ill-armed, or ill-housed, it is 
to the Commander-in-Chief as_ safe- 
guarding the interests of the troops, that 
the Secretary of State should look to 
have the evils brought to light. But 
now the Commander-in-Chief has become 
directly responsible himself for every- 
thing in this respect. You will find 
that downto the smallest point of detail, 
the number of bricks in the thickness of 
a burrack wall, the number of spokes in 
the wheel of a waggon—-iu everything, 
no matter how insignificant, the order 
is said to be that of His Royal Highness. 
Now, I should explain this. This dis- 
tinction, which is so absolutely essential, 
and was always insisted on by the Duke 
of Wellington, was until lately observed 
in the administration of our own Army. 
Under Lord Northbrook’s Committee 
of 1870 the War Office was divided 
into a Military Department, a Supply 
Department, and a Finance Dopartment. 
The Committee recommended that of the 
three branches, one should be personally 
under the Commander-in-Chief, who 
should command the troops ; another under 
a new officer, who was to be called a 
Surveyor Generali of Ordnance, and the 
third under a finance official. That 
recommendation was carried out ; but a 
few years later the original scheme was 
departed from, and the office of Surveyor 
Geueral became a Parliamentary one, 
and some younger Member of the 
Ministry was appointel to it. The idea 
was that in this way the Secretary of 
of State should be assisted in his 
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official duties, but clearly there was 
a misconception in that, because, if 
you are to maintain the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State to Parlia- 
ment, you cannot have a subordinate 
officer under him who is also responsible 
to Parliament. The evidence given 
before successive Commissions has shown 
that the position of the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance was really that of an irre- 
sponsible subordinate. The Surveyors 
General of the Ordnance appointed 
were Sic H. Storks, from 1870 to 
1874; Lord Eustace Cecil, from 1874 
to 1880; Sir John Adye, from 1880 
to 1882. Afterwards a succession of 
Parliamentary officials with no special 
experience were appointed—altogether 
seven persons in 16 years—only two 
possessing “the qualifications which were 
in the mind of those who originally 
established the office.” The whole pur- 
port of the Report is that the Secretary 
of State’s nominal responsibility for 
everything becomes a mere matter of 
form, from his having no strong pro- 
fessional advisers on technical matters, 
And this position is weakened rather 
than strengthened by the position of 
Surveyor General, who is, by his own 
admission, the mere Parliamentary ex- 
ponent of his Department on matters 
relating to the Ordnance, on which 
he does not profess to have opinions 
of his own. The remedy proposed 
by Sir J. FitzJames Stephen's Com- 
mission was the re-creation of a Master 
General of Ordnance altogether separate 
from the Secretary of State. Opinions 
may be given for or against that proposal, 
but the faets incontestibly established 
that there is an eutire want of respon- 
sibility, and that the administration of 
the War Department as regards supply 
needed to be strengthened, It isa gro- 
tesque commentary on the case that the 
ink with which the Report was written 
was hardly dry when what little remained 
of the Department of the Surveyor General, 
which was already greatly attenuated, 
was abolished, and all the Departments 
of Supply were placed und +r the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. No doubt the intention 
was a good one. It was thought that 
“he who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat.” No doubt the Secretary of 
State had in view the fact that Secretaries 
of State succeed each other very quickly 
to office, and that by placing these duties 
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on the Commander-in-Chief there would 
be greater continuity and permanence in 
the work than there was before. The 
result was that another sham was in- 
troduced. You now have the Secre- 


tary of State and the Commander- 
in-Chief responsible for everything. 


Dealing with the position of the Sur- 
veyor General as a Parliamentary 
official, the Report of Sir J. FitzJames 
Stephen's Commission, in paragraph 53, 
said— 

“It appears from this that as matters stand 
at present, the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
not only cannot advise the Secretary of State, 
as it was intended he should do, but is himself 
in the hands of his own suborlinates, at least as 
much as the Secretary of State. The inherent 
weakness of the position of the Secretary of 
State is increased by the inherent weakness of 
his principal subordinate, the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance. It is, indeed, surprising that 
worse results have not ensued from so very weak 
an organisation.” 


In evidence before Lord Hartingtons’ 
Commission the Surveyor General said 
that he was merely a superior clerk. 
Sir J. FitzJames Stephen's Commission, 
in their Summary and Conclusions, para- 
graphs 192 and 509, said— 


“The great defects of the existing system are 
three: First, it has no definite object; 
secondly, it has no efficient head; thirdly. 
it has no properly, organised method of dealing 
with technical questions which arise as to the 
construction or purchase of warlike stores. In 
other words, it requires more system, more 
publicity, more vigour in administration, and 
more special knowledge in Council. 

509. Thegeneral results of our inquiry areas 
follows :— 

We think that the system on which patterns 
of warlike stores are procured and passed into 
Your Majesty's Service is defective in the 
following particulars :— 

(a.) That the powers of the Secretary of 
State are so great that no single person 
can be expectel to exercise them efti- 
ciently, especially when regard is had to 
the uncertainty of his tenure of office, 
and his presumable deficiency in special 
knowledge. 

(b.) The same observations apply in a less 
degree to the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance. 

(c.) The Secretary of State and the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance are prac- 
tically in the hands of their subordinates, 
and this destroys all real responsibility 
and ail effective superintendence. 

(d.) The present system is directed to no 
definite object; it is regulated by no 
definite rules ; it makes no regular stated 
provision either for the proper supply 
and manufacture of warlike’ stores, or 

. for enforcing the responsibility of* those 
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who fail to make them properly, or for 
ascertaining the fact that they are made 
improperly, It is to these defects in the 
system that we attribute most of the 
matters complained of.” 
This, then, is the system : the Secretary of 
State responsible not for keeping others 
to their work, but nominally from doing 
it. Real and effective responsibility is 
to be found nowhere. Add to this a 
most cumbersome method of  corre- 
spondence of a piece with everything 
else and successive centralisation of all 
authority within the War Office, and you 
have a state of things unexampled in this 
country or in any country. It is, in truth, 
“confusion worse confounded.” It is 
bad enough in peace time, in which the 
thing hardly gets along. The public 
hears of delays, for example, in the 
supply of guns, of rifles, and munition, 
and they are told when they inquire 
about the thing that tt is due to the 
difficulty of coming to a decision and the 
complex nature of the problems involved. 
It is really due to the total want of any 
specific responsibility on the part of any 
one person for the proper conduct of 
business; and if the machine hardly works 
in peace time, in case of war a break- 
down is inevitable. Now, to turn to the 
way in which an Army onght to be ad- 
ministered. I might refer to the German 
Army or to the French Army or to the 
Austrian Army, for in all the principle 
is the same. I would take the case of 
the Indian Army, if the House will bear 
with me fora few minutes longer, and 
will endeavour to place before it as 
briefly as I can the system pursued there. 
It is just the same in principle with that 
of any Continental Army. It is not 
claimed for the Indian Army administra- 
tion that it is the work of any genius, it 
has, in fact, grown out of necessity. The 
Indian Army has to be kept in a state of 
coustant readiness for war; the Indian 
Military Administration is constantly 
practised in the business of conducting 
campaigns and expeditions, and it is 
obliged, therefore, to have a system which 
will work, and whieh does werk, in 
perfect efficiency. Sometimes a General 
in command of a foree may prove un- 
equal to his position, and the policy 
which has governed military operations 
may no doubt be open to question, but 
the machine always works with perfect 
success and without any friction ; and 
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that system was established from the 
first on a sound principle, and has been 
so maintained. In the first place, a dis- 
tinction between the command of the 
Army and the supply has always been 
maintained ; the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Staff under him have nothing to 
do with equipment or finance or dis- 
bursement of money ; secondly, every 
head of the Department of Supply is 
specifically responsible for the business of 
his own Department. The head of 
the whole business is the Military 
Department of the Government of India, 
which corresponds to the War Office 
Department in this country. The 
Commander-in-Chief is a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, which is just as if the 
Commander-in-Chief at home were a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, but gua Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he is under the Military 
Department, and his office is a branch of 
it. The heads of the Ordnance, Com- 
missariat, and Clothing Departments, with 
some minor heads, as the Remount, form 
also branches of it; the Departments of 
Pay, Finance, and Accounts form another 
branch. The next step is that responsi- 
bility is established throughout by corre- 
spondence being conducted by official and 
formal letters. There is, of course, the 
usual interchange of Minutes and of per- 
sonal opinions, but business begins and 
ends in each ease with an official letter. 
There is the letter of the person or authority 
who makes the proposal ; there is the final 
letter of the Government of India passing 
orders upon it,and plainly showing whether 
the proposal is approved or disapproved 
or modified ; and if the recommendations 
of the recommending officer are set aside, 
the reasons are recorded, and responsibi- 
lity can always be traced to the right 
source. I will just observe by the way 
that this system of rigid official corre- 
spondence has arisen possibly, to a certain 
extent, through accident ; that is to say, 
the Indian Government is under an obli- 
gation to report al! its proceedings to the 
Secretary of State in London, and this 
involves the necessity of their business 
being conducted in this way. The sup- 
plementary Minutes which form the basis 
of the orders passed are confidential, but 
the official correspondence containing 
authoritative statements goes on from 
first to last. To this happy accident—if 
it ean be so called—may be ascribed the 
success of the system, in that responsi- 
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bility throughout is perfectly recognised 
and acted upon. If, for example, the 
troops should be supplied with indifferent 
provisions on a campaign, or if the 
ammunition should run short—though I 
cannot recollect any case of its ever 
having done so—it is always possible to 
ascertain who is to blame, by whom the 
stores were supplied, or whether the 
Government itself has interfered with the 
action of the Commissariat offices. So 
with regard to the ammunition—whether 
the scale supplied has been that by 
the Commander-in-Chief or has been 
curtailed. But in the system carried on by 
the War Office—if such it can be called— 
if some gentleman forgets to pack the 
medicines, or the ammunition is put at 
the bottom of the transport under the 
reserve stock of hay, in all probability it 
will be found that this is the outcome of 
some voluminous Minute Paper, which 
has been handed about in the office, and 
to which the Seeretary of State has 
eventually put his own initials. Now, it 
is not to be supposed from this that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India has nothing 
to say to supply. He has the first say 
in everything practically ; every proposal 
for altering the equipment is initiated by 
him. It may be the outeome of discus- 
sion in the Vieeroy’s Council, or in any 
other way ; but the proposal always takes 
the form of an official letter from the 
Adjutant Gezeral to the Military Depart- 
ment, recommending the change. It is 
then referred to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Supply, Ordnance, or Com- 
missariat, or whoever it may be, for his 
opinion ; and after that discussion comes 
the final order of the Government, either 
approving or disapproving, or modifying, 
as the ease may be. So in the still more 
important case of an Expedition. If an 
Expedition or Campaign is determined 
upon, the Commander-in-Chief is formally 
requested to forma proposal for carrying 
itout. This is done in an official letter, 
setting out the troops he would reeom- 
mend to employ, the scale of ammunition, 
clothing, and everything else connected 
with the Expedition. This is then 
formally approved in an official letter 
from the Government, making such 
modifications as may be thought necessary 
There may be, of course, any amouvt of: 
personal discussion upon this, but the: 
final document is the official order of 
the War Department of the Government, 
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for which they are responsible. Then 
a copy of this order is communicated 
officially to all the Heads of the Depart- 
ment, and they issue this order in their 
own name, and are responsible for the 
necessary detailed orders to their respec- 
tive Departments for carrying out the 
game. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the Commander-in-Chief is virtually 
the author and source of all military 
measures. It is he who, besides com- 
manding the troops, really controls their 
armament, their equipment in all respects, 
their housing, and, in fact, every arrange- 
ment connected with them. No building 
connected with the troops is put in 
execution until it has been formally 
approved by him, or, if disapproved 
without the reasons for over-riding 
his opinion being officially recorded, and 
it may be said without exaggeration that 
tire Commander-in-Chief has much greater 
influence and authority than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home. But I need 
hardly point out the essential difference 
between the two ways of doing business 
—between the Commander-in-Chief  re- 
commending that a gun or a transport 
waggon or a barrack should be of a par- 
ticular pattern, and the execution of the 
order being committed to the trained head 
of the Department concerned, to be 
carried out under his responsibility, and 
the system which obtains here, under 
which the Commander-in-Chief is sup- 
posed to be a responsible executive 
authority for carrying out himself all 
these works in all their details. I would 
further invite the attention of the House 
to this important point: that in India 
the Commamler-in-Chief is the potent 
critic if anything goes wrong. Suppose 
that in peace time the troops are badly 
clothed, or badly housed, it is from the 
Commander-in-Chief that the Govern- 
ment first hears of it, and then the 
departmental officers concerned are put 
on their defence to explain or account 
for the defect. So on a campaign; if 
provisions or equipment are faulty, it is 
the Commander-in-Chief who, getting 
the report from the officers of the staff, 
brings the matter to light, and it is this 
form of criticism—which the House may 
be sure is very freely and very fully 
exercised—which constitutes the most 
effective check against any departmental 
inefficiency. But here at home this form of 
criticism is absolutely non-existent, be- 
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cause, under the ridiculous system that 
obtains at home, the Commander-in-Ciief 
and Adjutant General have made them- 
selves responsible for all these Executive 
details. I will not dwell here on the 
vigour and the promptitude which this 
method of procedure admits of. As an 
illustration, I will merely say that just 
before I left India the Government had 
just carried out three important Expedi- 
tions simultaneously—an Expedition to 
the Black Mountains and the North- 
West Frontier; an Expedition to put 
down a sudden rising of the troops in the 
Meranzai country further seuth; and 
the Expedition to suppress the re- 
volt at Manipur. There were thus 
three considerable military operations 
going on simultaneously, and — be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 men had 
to be set in motion with all their supply 
and transport, and in each case ‘over a 
most difficult and inhospitable country. 
Yet under the system there obtaining, of 
establishing the responsibility of the 
heads of the Services concerned and 
giving them—as to a certaia extent has 
been given—wide devolution of authority, 
I do not hesitate to say that business, as 
far as regards the mere military details, 
gave the Government of India less 
trouble and — correspondence than 
will be found to take place here 
in order to carry out a review in 
Hyde Park. As for attempting to 
carry on a war under the present system, 
it is difficult to conceive of the state of 
confusion and the delays and waste of 
money which must arise if the breaking 
out of war should come on us before we 
have set our military house in order. 
And assuredly it cannot lead to economy 
in peace. Where there is no specific 
responsibility there must be waste. 
For instance : The War Office Depart- 
ment, including the Pay Department, 
cousists of something like 1,300 superior 
officers and clerks, and costs, I think, 
very nearly £300,000 a year, and audit 
has to be done all overagain by the Trea- 
sury. And yet this does not lead to any 
effective control over the combatant 
branch. First, as an_ illustration of 
economical management, I may refer to 
the very efficient Military Body known as 
the Punjaub Frontier Force. It is, in 
effect, a small Army of itself, consisting 
of 15 regiments of Cavalry and Infantry, 
and 4 batteries of Artillery. It com- 
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prises altogether about 14,000 men, and 
is posted along the North West Frontier 
of India over something like 500 miles of 
ground, This force is, and has been for 
the last 40 years, commanded by a Colonel, 
with the temporary rank of Brigadier 
General, and one Staff officer. There 
are no departmental officers at ail—Com- 
missariat, Transport, or any other. The 
regiments keep their own transport ; the 
combatant officers pay the men; the 
whole business is conducted in this way, 
and its efficiency has been proved indis- 
putably by 40 years of warfare. It will 
be said that this is entirely a force of 
native troops. Well, I will turn to the 
Lahore district of the Bengal Army. 
This has altogether about 16,000 men, 
and is commanded by a major-general, 
with one aide-de-camp and two executive 
Staff officers. In the Umballa district 
there are 6,206 men, mainly British 
troops ; also a colonel and 
officers. For the Aldershot division 
there «are seven generals, ineluding 
the principal medical officer and 
seven aides-de-camp. But no one 
will take exception to the Aldershot 
division in particular, as it is the one 


practical place for soldiering in the 
United Kingdom. If we turn to our 


colonial stations we find a truly sur- 
prising state of things. For example, at 
the Cape there are a garrison battery of 
Artillery, a detachment of Horse Artillery, 
one company of Royal Engineers, and 
one and a-half detachments of Infantry. 
To command this enormous force there 
is provided a lieutenant general, an 
assistant military secretary, an aide-de- 
camp, two Staff officers, or a total staff 
of five officers. At Cyprus there is a major 
general, a Staff officer to command four 
companies of Infantry, At the Mauritius 
there are one company of Royal Artillery, 
two companies of Asiatic Artillery— 
whatever that may be—a detachment of 
Royal Engineers, and again four com- 
panies of Infantry. For this force there 
is a colonel on the Staff with the rank 


of major general, and of course a Staff 


officer. In Jamaica there are one com- 
pany of Garrison Artillery, one and a-half 
companies of Engineers (African), three 
companies of British Iufantry, and six 
companies of a West India regi- 
ment, to command which there are a 
colonel on the Staff, with rank of major 
general anda Staff officer. Barbadoes 
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has pretty much the same strength of 
garrison and the same Staff. Again, I 
would say, compare this with what is 
found necessary in India, Take, for 
example, Sealkot, where there are a 
regiment of British Infantry, a regiment 
of British Dragoons, a regiment of Native 
Cavalry, two regiments of Native 
Infantry, and two brigades of Artillery. 
The whole form a strong brigade, a force 
of far more than the strength of six of 
these wretched little detachments put 
together, commanded by a colonel, with 
a Staff officer called a station officer, and 
no aide-de-camp. Well, Sir, no one 


would object to these little colonial 
commands if they formed useful 
training for higher posts, but it is 
obvious that they are nothing of 


the kind. Four companies of Infantry 
do not make a garrison fit for more than 
a major to command, leave alone a 
general officer, There is absolutely 
nothing military about the position from 
a military point of view. These major 
generals are, from a military point of 
view, simply rotting, and it is not too 
much to say that a man who has held 
one of these commands for five years 
absolutely unfitted for any 
higher employment. And yet while 
money is wasted in this way, camps of 
instructions—the very life and soul of the 
Army—are year after year refused for 
want of money, and there is no range 
provided in England, except at Dartmoor, 
where you can fire off a field gun. I 
could pursue these details right through 
the items. To take the Engineers for 
example: A colonel of Engineers at 
Exeter doing duty which could be quite 
as well done—much better done—by a 
subaltern. The same at Brighton, 
where there is absolutely nothing to do. 
Let the traveller go to Kurrachee, for 
example. He will find there fortifi- 
cations being carried out on a large 
scale and of a new type, the whole 
under the exclusive management of 
a captain of Engineers. At Bombay he 
finds a very large fortress in course of con- 
struction and nearly approaching to com- 
pletion, the responsible officer at the 
head being a major of Engineers. He 
goes to Aden, where there has just been 
finished what is, in a military point of 
view, an admirable fortress, with works 
admirably carried out under the direction 
of a captain of Engineers. He arrives 
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at Portsmouth to find three colonels of 
Engineers, although there is nothing 
going ov of any importance. Well, Sir, 
if these eccentricities are to be met with 
in broad daylight, so to speak, I think 
the House will draw the necessary con- 
clusion that there is also room for 
economy in every branch of the Esti- 
mates, especially in that overgrown 
rabbit warren—the War Office itself. I 
submit that the case which has 
been put before the House, that the 
present system does not conduce to 
economy in peace time, has been suffi- 
ciently established. I have endeavoured 
to put the case as simply as possible ; 
No heroic action is necessary. The 
House is merely called on to record 
an opinion, which will, however, 
undoubtedly strengthen the hands of 
the Minister of War, and have 
a most potent effect. What is needed 
is a return to sound principles, to 
a proper distribution of duties till lately 
recognised, but latterly lost sight of, and 
the introduction of rational method of 
procedure which should establish re- 
spousibility through every branch of the 
Department. The first thing to be done, 
in my opinion, is to remove from the 
Commander-in-Chief the heterogeneous 
duties now cast upon him. —_ Looking at | 
the fact that the Secretary of State is 
frequently changed, and that, as a rule, 
he has not on entering office special ex- 
perience, there should be a permanent 
head of the Department of Supply, and | 
the office ot SurveyorGeneral,orsomething 
akin to it, should be re-created, charged 
with control of all branches of it. And | 
this office should not be Parliamentary. | 
Theeffect of its being made Parliamentary, | 
in the first place, weakens the position of | 
the Secretary of State, who is and must 
be responsible for everything ; secondly, 
the duty is too important to be dealt with 
by a junior Member of a Government. | 
Lastly, there should be a strong financial 
department, and the Financial Secretary 
should not be in Parliament for the 
reasons I have given in the case of the 
permanent head of supply. Parlia- 
mentary aid to the Secretary of 
State can be obtained by the appoint- 
ment of an additional Under Secre- 
tary. The system of correspondences 
should be reformed. The  Secre- 
tary of State and three chief officials 
—uamely, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
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head of supply branch, and the Finan- 
cial Secretary, should form a Council, 
and their proceedings should be formal, 
and, if mecessary, available in case 
of any public inquiry. A_ greater 
degree of publicity should be given to 
their proceedings; for example, each 
head of a Department should make an 
Annual Report, to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. This would strengthen the 
position of Secretary of State. There 
need be no fear of permanent officials 
over-asserting themselves, and the fear 
entertained of publicity, to my mind, is 
unfounded. I consider there is great 
value to be attached to publicity. It 
creates increased interest in what is done, 
and has a tendency to prevert rash 
charges. I have now put my case before 
the House. I have drawn attention to 
the grave disclosures already published, 
and I have submitted to the House my 
views of the causes of these defects, and 
the nature of the remedy to be applied. 
The House is not asked to apply an 
heroic remedy or to undertake any great 
inquiry, but only to express an opinion, 
which, in my view, will be most effective. 
i would appeal to hon. Members, as men 
of business and as custodians of the 
Public Purse and Representatives of the 
taxpayer, to put a stop to a system, per- 
force, in the last degree wasteful and 
extravagant. A system such as I have 
described is bound to be productive of 
waste and extravagance in peace time. 
And it has to be remembered that while 
an Army is maintained for war, peace is 
happily the normal condition of the 
country, and surely it is in the strongest 
degree incumbent on us to require that 
the Army shall be administered with due 
regard to economy, aud on common-sense, 
business-like lines. As to the still more 
weighty consideration, whether the 
present state of things can possibly 
supply an adequate system of defence, 
such a handling of the military resources 
of the country as will seeure that they 
shall be applied to the best advantage in 
the event of any great emergency— 
speaking with the experience of. a 
long life spent in the Public Service 
and having had unusual opportunities of 
practical acquaintance with this particu- 
lar branch of it, and speaking with a full 
sense of the responsibility involved—l 
desire to express my opinion that the 
present state of our military administra- 
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tion is full of danger to the country. I 
do not mean to imply that I fear such an 
overthrow as has befallen France and 
Germany. From a catastrophe of that 
sort our Fleet will save us. But we have 
to remember that we are guardians of an 
Empire and a commerce which are the ad- 
miration and the envy of the world, and 
which are vulnerable at every point. 
And what I do think is to be feared is 
that if, with our Army administration in 
its present elastic condition, we should be 
drawn into a war we should sustain a 
blow and loss of credit due to our reck- 
less indifference, it might require great 
efforts torecover. We should win, though, 
in time, no doubt. The courage and stub- 
bornness of the race would pull us 
through in the long run, but only at a 
grievous cost in blood and treasure, 
wasted from reckless want of foresight. 
I would therefore very respectfully, but 
very earnestly, urge upon the House to 
take the first step towards putting an end 
to this extravagant, this disecreditable, 
this dangerous state of things, by adopt- 
ing the Resolution which has now been 
submitted to it. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the epinion of this House, the present system 
of Military administration fails to secure either 
due economy in time of peace or efficiency for 
National defence,”"—( Viscount Wolmer,) 
—instead thereof, 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

*Mr. COCHRANE N.) 
said, he elaimed the indulgence which the 
louse always extended toa new Member 


(Ayrshire, 


making his maiden speech, and promised 
to trespass on its attention only for a 
short time. He thought the attention of 
the country should be fixed on the condi- 
tion of the Army, as shown by Lord 
Wantage’s Report, the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting, and also 
by the Army Estimates. He thought 
that Lord Wantage’s Report showed a 
most serious state of affairs existing in 
the Army, which could not be too often 
brought under the notice of the country. 
That Report showed that there were not 
sufficient recruits obtainable ; that the re- 
eruits which were obtained were not of a 
sufficiently good quality to maintain the 
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Home Army in a proper state of efficiency ; 
and that the Home Army was really only 
a mere nursery and recruiting depdt for 
the Army in India. The Report of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee pointed out that 
this state of affairs was mainly due to the 
fact that the inducements offered to young 
men to enter the Army were not sufficient 
to supply soldiers to keep the battalions 
at home up to the proper standard of effi- 
ciency, and at the same time provide the 
necessary drafts for the Army in India. 
There was a deficiency of 1,400 men 
during the recruiting season, and were it 
not for the special measures and make- 
shifts adopted that deficiency would have 
amounted to 3,200. It was a very 
serious thing to think that makeshifts 
should have to be resorted to from time 
to time in order to maintain the Indian 
Army in a state to discharge its duties in 
time of peace, and he was afraid that if 
other conditions prevailed there would 
arise a drain, which the Army at home 
would not be able to supply. The 
evidence given by His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief was very im- 
portant. As an officer in the Army, who 
had the honour of being inspected by the 
Commander-in-Chief, he could bear testi- 
mony to the searching character of the 
inspections made by His Royal Highness, 
and to the fact that His Royal Highness 
Was not sparing in his terms of censure 
of the neglect of any officer. For these 
reasons he thought the evidence of the 
Commander-iu-Chief was deserving of 
great weight, when he stated that the 
Army at home was inefficient, and that 
not one of the battalions was in a proper 
state to take the field without being rein- 
foreed by the Reserves. The Adjutant 
General declared that not one single 
Infantry batt: lion was efficient at home, 
and the Commander at Aldershot, who 
had unrivalled opportunities to judging 
of the condition of the Army, said that 
the home battalions were only a nursery 
for the Army in India, and that the 
soldiers were not fit to go through even 
the ordinary fatigue of the field-day. 
The Commander of the Forces in Ireland 
stated that when the drafts for India had 
been provided the home battalions were 
like a lemon out of which the juice had 
been squeezed. The only exception to 
these descriptions was the Guards, As 
one who had had the honour of serving for 
a few years in the Guards, he could, in 
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every way, endorse what had been said 
about these regiments; their drill, their 
general efficiency, and their fitness for the 
discharge of any duty they might be 
called upon to perform, The Report of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee said that the 
only alternative, apparently, to some great 
expenditure, in order to increase the 
efficiency of the Army, was conscription. 
“ Conscription ” was a word very few of 
them would venture to use when address- 
ing their constituents, for it was not 
a pleasant word to British audiences, 
and they would have to adopt some 
other system than the conscription for 
maintaining the efficiency of the Army 
at home and in India. He was sorry 
that Lord Wantage’s Committee did not 
also inquire into the condition of the 
Militia. He thought that inthe Miiitia 
they had a very strong force to fall back 
upon. He knew that officers and men 
in the Regular Army were rather inclined 
to sneer at the Militia; but his ex- 
perience—for he had also served 10 or 
12 years in a Militia regiment—was that 
as a reserve force we could look to the 
Militia with great confidence. The men 
in the Militia might not be drilled with 
the same efficiency as the mea in the 
Regular Forces, and their appearance was 
not so good, which was perhaps mainly 
due to the clothing supplied them ; but 
they were a fine body of men ; they were 
of greater age than the men in the Line 
regiments ; they were hardened by their 
labour for their bread during the portion 
of the year they were not in training, 
and they could do a better day’s work in 
marching than a Line regiment could 
perform. ‘The Army at home was main- 
tained almost entirely for the purpose of 
providing drafts for the Army in India ; 
but the Report of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee pointed out the extraordinary fact 
that only about 20 per cent. of the 
soldiers serving in the ranks at home 
were fit to be sent out to India. Some 
of the men were near the end of their 
service; others were too young, and 
others again were not suitable for India 
from a medical point of view. The Re- 
port explained the youth of the soldiers 
by saying that the inducements offered 
by the service did not attract those who 
were capable of earning a man’s wages 
in the labour market, and only attracted 
immature lads who were unable to earn 
a man’s wages. Lads of 15 or 16 years 
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of age were enlisted in some instances?’ 
though they were supposed to be older’ 
and they had to spend one or two years 
in the ranks at home before they were 
fit to pass even the lenient medical 
examination for service in India. He 
asked the House to consider the enormous 
expense of that system. An effective 
soldier cost the country £55 12s. a year, 
and we had to spend that sum on every 
one of the men for one or twe years be- 
fore they could give a day’s work. He 
could hardly believe his eyes when he 
read the figures given by the Inspector 
General of Recruiting of the invalids in 
the Army. In 1892 the number of men 
under two years’ service amounted to 
56,204, and out of this number 798 were 
discharged invalided. These figures 
were most startling, he thought. <A 
soldier’s life ought to be the healthiest 
of lives. The food was good, or ought 
to be good, for the country would not 
tolerate bad or insufficient rations being 
supplied to its soldiers; the discipline, 
the exercise, the warmth and comfort of 
the barracks ought to make the health of 
the men good; but instead of that a 
large proportion were invalided after 
two years’ service. He reckoned that 
these invalid soldiers cost the country a 
vast sum every year, for which no value 
was returned. The people thought a 
good deal of this expenditure of money. 
In Seotland, at least, they thought the 
Army was a good deal too costly. He 
also honestly believed it was too costly, 
and he thought that means should be 
adopted to maintain an efficient Army at 
a less expenditure of money. He did not 
think the Secretary for War could as with 
a fairy’s wand change all this at once ; 
but he hoped the right hon, Gentleman 
would take into consideration the 
various suggestions which had been 
made for relieving the country of this 
great burden. He knew that the officers 
of the Army—and he believed the men 
also—had confidence in the right bon. 
Gentleman, and believed he would do his 
best for the service; and he would 
take the opportunity of saying that 
whenever he asked a question on 
military affairs the right hon. Gentleman 
always gave him a civil answer, which 
was not invariably his experience when 
he asked questions in the discharge of 
his duty to his constituents. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would do some- 
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thing to improve the service in the 


Militia. The Inspector General of Re- 
eruiting bore testimony in his Report to 
the fact that the Militia, as a reeruiting 
ground for the Army, was very effective 
indeed ; that the recruits thus obtained 
were exceedingly good, and that their 
numbers had been largely increased. 
According to the Returns the number of 
men in the Militia was 113,000, and they 
had supplied 16,000 recruits to the Line 
in one year. These recruits were far 
hetter than the recruits picked up in the 
street by the recruiting sergeant. But 
the Militia was not. used to its full extent 
as arecruiting ground forthe Army. He 
believed that a few concessions would 
do a great deal towards improving the 
efficiency of the Militia, and increasing 
the number of recruits which pass from 
it to the Army. Lord Wantage’s Com- 


mittee suggested that a list should be 
prepared of efficient volunteers who 


would be willing to serve in the Army in 
the event of a small war; and he thought 
that if a small payment was given to 
Militiamen to induce them to go into 
the Army it would be the means of 
greatly increasing the forces available in 
the time of war. He considered the time 
for the training of the Militia was longer 
than employers of labour liked to spare 
their men, and perhaps it would be well 
to shorten it. Then he did not think the 
time of training was properly employed, 
and if there was a better system of 
drilling the results would be more satis- 
factory. There was, as a rule, in every 
case a very efficient permanent staff; but 
its members had too much to do to give 
proper attention to the drilling of the 
men, and he thought some arrangement 
should be made by which sergeants 
should be sent out from Line regiments 
to assist the non-commissioned officers of 
Militia regiments in the work of drilling 
during the period of training. To place 
the Army in a state of greater efficiency 
was of vital importance to the country ; 
and the next thing was to get that 
efficiency at the least cost, and he thought 
he had pointed out how that might be 
attained. 

Cotone, C. W. MURRAY (Bath) 
said the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had seconded the Motion had so 
fully discussed the question of adminis- 
tration of the Army that he would not 
follow him iato that field. But as the 
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Committee of Lord Wantage had been 
mentioned in the Motion, he desired to 
say a few words to the House on that 
question. The main points placed before 
the Committee for discussion and report 
were: (1) the conditions of recruiting 
and inducements to recruit; (2) terms 
and conditions of service with the Colours 
and reserve; (8) advantages on dis- 
charge. Recruiting appeared to have 
been last year very good, but they could 
not rely upon that exceptional state of 
things, and should still consider the in- 
ducements to gain recruits, It was re- 
commended in the Annual Recruiting 
Report by the Inspector General, as well 
as by the Wantage Committee, that 
power should be given to recruit in 
anticipation of the waste which could be 
foreseen in the immediate future, to pre- 
vent in good recruiting times the check 
saused when the establishment authorised 
by Parliament was reached. Would this 
be done ? There was no recommenda- 
tion to this effect brought forward by the 
War Minister as yet, but he hoped it 
might be done later. There appeared to 
be a large number of special recruits. 
These, as the House knew, were boys 
not up to the standard of 5 feet 4 inches 
in height and 33 inches in chest. This 
was small enough, but it appeared that 
in 1890 about one-fourth of the whole 
number of recruits were specials ; in 
1891 rather more than one-third of the 
whole number ; in 1892 about one-third. 
This was unsatisfactory. He had seen 
such weakly lads break down on 
active service almost before the campaign 
began. He considered that, besides in- 
ducements to join, inducements should be 
held out to the taxpayer to pay willingly 
for what he received, and that he should 
be sure of having a good and serviceable 
soldier. That was not the case here. 
The Inspector General says a’ large pro- 
portion are unfit for some time after 
enlistment to bear the strain of a soldier’s 
life. That proportion may be diminished 
by increased vigilance in scrutiny of re- 
turns of specials furnished weekly by 
approving officers. This increased 
vigilance should at once be practised. 
It was worth considering whether it was 
advisable to go on paying a man’s wages 
to this class, or whether it was not better 
to enlist them as specials at less pay, and 
keep them developing until they were fit 
to take their place in the ranks, the 
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money saved by this to go as an induce- 
ment to a better class to join as men 
fit for work. The behaviour of the class 
of recruits now obtained for the Army 
was better than formerly. There were 
not the same habits of drink and crime, 
and punishments were less. There was 
some minor insubordination traceable to 
youth, and also to the youth of the 
younger non-commissioned officers. It 
had been stated by many of those who 
gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee that, “as a rule, our regiments 
at home are useless for service.” 
That had been the result also of his 
experience of a great many of the young 
men who went abrcad on active service. 
There had been a tendency to catch the 
recruit by plausible statements, and after- 
wards not altogether to keep to the spirit 
of the agreement. The soldier should 
know exactly what his pay was to be, 
and vexatious deductions, especially for 
food, which he only really found out after 
enlistment, should be abolished. In the 
Memorandum of the Secretary of State 
for War it was stated that— 

“Measures have been adopted to equalise 
the number of stations of Infantry at home and 
on foreign service,” 
but no mention was made of the establish- 
ments. This was a very essential part 
of the organisation of 1872. The Memo- 
randum goes on to to say that— 

“ Even what has been done wili be at once dis- 
turbed by the dispatch cf extra battalions to 
Egypt.” 

This was exactly the thing which was 
required to be avoided. It took place in 
1877, five years after the establishment 
of the organisation, and had never been 
restored. Now the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that the equality had been 
re-established, and in the same sentence 
that it was again disturbed. The terri- 
torial system of 1872 had not been carried 
out in its integrity, At the time of the 
Report of the Wantage Committee there 
were 11 more battalions abroad than at 
home, For the present year it appeared 
that there would be three battalions of In- 
fantry abroad in excess of those at home. 
But the establishments which were 
originally intended to be the same would 
now still be very disproportionate, At 
home the Infantry would number 57,000, 
and abroad over 74,000. This was a 
great disproportion out of the number at 
home, only it was found that only about 
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20 to 30 per cent. were available for drafts, 
in consequence of various causes; one 
special cause being that a very large 
number were under age. In this matter 
of drafts to fill up the gaps in the forces 
abroad there seemed to be a yearly in- 
creasing deficiency. They should by 
some means have sufficient men to be 
sent out yearly. At present there was a 
constant struggle to make up the defi- 
ciency, with the result of leaving the 
regiments at home in a state almost of 
collapse and inanition. Another point 
in the territorial question was, that it 
should be carried out to the extent 
of quartering regiments in their own 
territory, to enable them to be more 
in connection with the various 
county branches of Militia and Volun- 
teers. At present most regiments never 
went near their territorial districts from 
the time they come from abroad to the 
time they go back, and were never seen 
by the battalions of Militia and Volun- 
teers. A very successful experiment was 
made with a Welsh regiment, and it was 
stated that a sensible increase of recruit- 
ing took place. This was strongly recom- 
mended by the Inspector General of 
Recruiting, and he should be glad to hear 
that the Military Authorities proposed 
to continue the practice in the same form, 
There was a point connected with the 
Reserve which he thought had never been 
sufficiently attended to. The training of 
the Reserve men, when there was any at 
all, was entirely sufficient to enable them 
te take their place again in the ranks. 
Everything in military affairs changed so 
rapidly. The Reserve man came back 
and found a new drill, new rifle, and 
everything new. All Reserve men should 
be obliged to join some force in which 
they could receive training in drill and 
shooting. The Volunteers would perhaps 
be convenient for this. He entirely 
disapproved of the present system of 
giving a large accumulation of pay to the 
soldier on leaving the Colours, and then 
requiring of him the impossible task of 
paying it back if he rejoined. He con- 
sidered that whatever pay or gratuity was 
accumulated for the benefit of the soldier 
should be treated in the manner of 
gratuity or pension ; if it was pay, then 
it should be added to by the State in pro- 
portion to the time he continued to serve 
in the Reserve after leaving the active 
Army, a small sum being given to him on 
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leaving the colours to start him in life. 
It was a great advantage to a man to have 
learned a trade in the Army. It would 
have a good effect on discipline, and pre- 
vent men from wasting their time in 
public-houses, and would be a vast 
advantage in after life, giving the man 
a chanceof gaining a livelihood. Reserve 
men of the best character should be 
employed as much as possible in Govern- 
ment posts. This was very strongly 
recommended by the Wantage Committee, 
and the Inspector General for Recruiting 
in his Report strongly recommended it. 
“There would be no difficulty in obtaining 
the requisite quantity of recruits, and of greatly 
improved quality. If the plan followed in 
Germany were established here the recruiting 
ditticulty would disappear, and with it the 
disinclination of the middle and lower classes to 
allow sous to select the Army as a profession.” 
The Secretary of State for War lately, 
in answer to a question, stated that as 
far as he was aware only 13 appoint- 
ments under Government had been given 
during 1892 to discharged and reserved 
soldiers. As more than 16,000 went to 
the Army Reserve on completion of 
service, this seemed a very small pro- 
portion, and he should be glad to know 
that every effort was made to give 
Government employment te discharged 
soldiers of the best character. 
matter for great regret that the present 
Government should not consider them- 
selves in a position to carry out any of 
the recommendations of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee, except of increasing the pay 
of lance corporals. Lance corporals and 
bombardiers were a useful body, but did 
not make an Army. The late Govern- 
ment were evidently in earnest in wishing 
to place the Army in a proper state— 
the Committee was a War Office one— 
and had matters of great importance to 
discuss and report upon. It was hoped 
that, as in the Navy under the late 
Administration, great improvements 
would be effected. But, unfortunately 
for the Army, the Government that 
appointed the Committee went out of 
Office, and now it appeared that, like a 
Royal Commission on the Army which 
preceded it, it was to be shelved, or per- 
haps to be made to wait until the late 
Government should return to Office and 
reconsider it. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that financial considerations would 
prevent the present Government from 
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taking many steps at present towards 
carrying out the recommendations. 
But what was the object of having a 
Committee sitting at great expense and 
taking evidence? Was it not because 
there were known to be important 
considerations to be attended to, and he 
felt sure that the country, if it required 
an Army at all, desired that that Army 
should be efficient, and in a condition to 
do any duty required of it. The cost of 
placing the Army ina perfect state as 
regarded number and efficiency would be 
a very small item compared with the 
amount demanded from the British tax- 
payer to start the Prime Minister's use- 
less scheme of Irish Government, and he 
would recommend to the right hon. 
Geutleman’s careful consideration, al- 
though he was afraid his recommendation 
would not receive that consideration, 
whether the money would not be better 
spent in making our Army good enough 
to do justice to a great nation and sus- 
tain our Imperial position than in estab- 
lishing a sham Government in Ireland. 
Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.) said that, although he was 
a very new Member of the House, he had 
been a witness of what had taken place 
on the Army Estimates on many pre- 
vious occasions, and he must say he 
regretted that the position which had 
beev taken up in the past seemed likely 
to be continued in the future, and 
that absolutely no public interest was 
likely to be taken in this great question 
of the maintenance of the Army, on 
which they were asked to vote no less 
than £20,000,000 sterling. It had been 
established, he should think, to the satis- 
faction of every hon. Member who had 
heard the hon. and gallant Member for 


the City of Oxford, that from the 
logical point of view they could 


not, in the nature of things, 
with their present organisation have a 
good Army. He was now going to try and 
show that, as a matter of fact, they had not 
gota good Army. He thought this was 
emphatically a question for the Imperial 
Parliament. They had precedents in this 
question of great value. There was no 
doubt that matters at the Admiralty were 
now very satisfactory, and that they might 
well be able to entrust their maritime 
pefence to them; but they could not 
ave the same confidence in regard to 
the War Office in its present condition. 
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It was an essential and desirable thing 
that the House of Commons should have 
cognisance of this matter. Something 
could be done by the House of Commons ; 
everything had been done in the case of 
the Navy by the House of Commons. 
Let them take their minds back five or 
six years, and consider what was the 
then condition of the Navy. He 
would ask the House to remember that, 
owing to the pressure which was brought 
to bear in this House, and by those who 
were instrumental in forming the opinion 
of Members, the Navy was absolutely 
revolutionised, and that £11,000,000 ster- 
ling were asked for and voted in a single 
12 months to enable the Navy to go 
to sea, in case of war. Therefore, it was 
right to put what pressure they could to- 
day upon the War Office. Three times 
within recent memory Parliament had 
charged Commissions to inform it of the 
state of the Army. There was a Commis- 
sionunder Mr. Justice Stephen; there was 
one under Lord Hartington ; and a Com- 
mittee under Lord Wantage ; and those 
Commissions had, without exception, one 
and all reported that the condition of the 
Army was as bad as it could possibly be. 
They presumed that the Army for which 
they paid so many millions was an Army 
which was capable of doing something. 
He would ask whether the War Office 
had provided them with the means of 
contemplating the possibility of a great 
Continental war? The answer was 
given as follows in the Report of Lord 
Hartington’s Commission :— 

“There does not appear to exist sufficient 
provision by either Service for the wants 
of the other; little or no attempt has ever 
been made to establish settled and regular 
intercommunication or relations between the 
Services; no combined plan of operations for the 
defence of the Empire in any given contingency 
has ever been worked out or decided upon.” 
Having failed to provide for war ona 
large scale, had the War Office made 
any adequate preparation for war on a 
small scale? Here was another statement, 
a statement made last year in the evidence 
given before Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee :— 


“ The provision of expeditionary battalions to 
be sent abroad in case of a small war was a 
point which certainly was not worked out by 
Lord Cardwell’s Committee, and no plan that 
I know of has been worked out by any Com- 
mittee, or by the War Office, with a view to 
meet that emergency.” 
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Unless the Secretary of State for War 
could tell them that the War Office had 
entirely altered the state of things, unless 
he could give them some plan to provide for 
the contingency of a general war or a small 
war, the War Office had failed in the pur- 
pose for which it existed. He had seen 
something of foreign Armies, and he 
asserted, without hesitation, that in the 
modern sense of the word, as it was 
understood by experts of other countries, 
our Army was not an Army. He con- 
tended that Parliament, with these grave 
facts before them, was bound imperatively 
to demand from Ministers of the Crown 
an account of the money with which 
they were entrusted. He advised hon. 
Members to visit from time to time our 
military establishments, and see for 
themselves the state of things which pre- 
vailed. He now came to ancther serious 
matter which the House might well take 
into consideration. They did not get 
proper information in these matters ; 
there was a_hole-and-corner system 
pursued at the War Office which was not 
pursued at the Admiralty. Every fact 
was given them by the Admiralty, but 
the facts were withheld from them by the 
War Office. But those facts were really 
public property everywhere except in 
this country. He would give an ex- 
ample of one or two of the things he 
meant. He was sure the Secretary of 
State for War would not object if he 
referred to a matter which had occurred 
during the last two or three days. A 
day or two ago he put down a question 
on the Notice Paper to the Secretary for 
War regarding the number of 9-pounder 
muzzle-loading guns which were now in 
the hands of the Field Artillery. These 
guns were of an entirely obsolete type 
and were out-ranged and out-classed by 
nearly every gun in the Russian Service. 
The reply that he received from the right 
hon. Gentleman was that it was undesir- 
able either that such a question should 
be put or answered. He could not help 
pointing out that such Returns were 
printed and circulated every single 
month throughout the year, and, 
as a matter of fact, the figures 
on this matter were published by 
himself in the very last edition of a small 
pamphlet he had written on this subject 
last year, and the figures were still sub- 
stantially correct. We had at this 
moment in India nearly 200 of these 
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obsolete 9-pounder muzzle-loading guns 
with the field batteries. What was 
the remedy for this state of things ? 
There was only one remedy for it, and that 
was to get rid of these useless guns, and 
to replace them with modern 12-pounder 
guns. These new guns could be obtained 
in 12 months. So grotesque was the 
condition of things that at this moment 
at Woolwich, our only school for the in- 
struction of Artillery officers, they 
positively had not got enough guns to 
supply an experimental battery for the 
instruction of cadets, but every single 
gun used for instruction purposes was of 
an obsolete type. The same state of 
things once prevailed on the gunnery 
training ships at Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth, but it had been remedied and 
guns provided for the Navy ef the most 
modern type. Meanwhile, at Wool- 
wich there was only one of the new 
guns, and that of a discarded pattern, 
and the cadets were compelled 
to practise with the old 9-pounder. 
He contended that monthly Re- 
turns ought to be published which 
would give information with regard to 


guns inuse in the Service. He had 
tried, but had failed, to get Returns 


which would show the actual state of the 
Service battalions and Service batteries at 
Aldershot. He was able to get them by 
personal research last year, and had he 
had time he might possibly have done so 
this He wanted 


year, the House to 
understand that when they saw these 
battalions and batteries put down as 


having some 1,200 men in the First or 
Second Army Corps, that was, if he 
might say so, a fraud on the public. One 
Infantry battalion which he had in his 
mind, and forming part of the First Army 
Corps, stood on the list as being 1,100 
men answering the roll call, and the 
country believed that all these men were 
ready for service. What was the fact ? 
This very battalion was asked to furnish 
a draft of 200 men fit to go to India, and 
out of 1,100 men they had not 200 men 
fit to go to India, and they could only 
send 18) men, ‘That was not an unfair 
example of battalion after battalion, and 
le wanted to know how many men iv our 
battalions were disqualified at the preseut 
moment under the rules existing for the 
regulatiou of the Army from proceeding 
to India when they were ordered to go, 
and when such a Return was given a re- 
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markable state of things would be found 
to exist. These facts showed that the War 
Office had not done its duty in this 
matter; they had been misled by the 
War Office; they were not getting 
proper information, and were not getting 
value for the money which they spent. 
Lastly, he wished to say a few words 
about the grievances of the men. These 
grievances had been known for a long 
time. Itdid not require a Commission 
to tell them that the men were underfed, 
and one of the first things that ought to 
be done was to provide a proper meal 
after the afternoon meal for every soldier 
inthe Army. Another thing that was 
well known without any Commission 
being necessary was that boys, on enlist- 
ing, were misled by the recruiting 
sergeants; and that these boys were 
physically unfit to undertake, not merely 
the labours of a campaign, but the 
ordinary daily routine of barrack life. 
The medical officers’ returns showed the 
disastrous effect upon the young soldiers 
of a nine miles’ march on a warm 
summer's day. If they wanted to get 
proper men for the Army, they must pay 
them properly, treat them properly, and 
feed them properly, Some other prospect 
than the workhouse must be given the 
men after they have left the Service, and 
it was a humiliating thing to have to say 
that at present that was the only pro- 
spect before many of these men. Only 
the other day he got a Return showing 
that 160 discharged soldiers passed 
through one casual ward alone in the 
course of a year, and what was going on 
in the case of one casual ward was going 
on in the case of many. The people of 
the country took a very deep interest in 
these military questions, as he knew 
from experience by addressing civilian 
audiences, and he could not repress a feel- 
ing of shame when at a large meeting he 
addressed in the East of London the other 
day, he found there was scarcely a min 
in the whole of that andience who d‘d 
not speak in terms of absolute scorn and 
abhorrence of the career of men who 
were compelled to enter the Army. 
Until some step was taken to remedy the 
grievances of the men, to treat them pro- 
perly, and to make the Army popular, 
this feeling with which the Army was 
regarded by many people would not be 
got rid of. One step in the direction of 
reform which the authorities might at 
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once take was by improving the condi- 
tion of many of the recruiting stations. 
One of the most important recruiting 
stations in the country was St. George’s 
Barracks within a few hundred yards of 
that House, and its condition was simply 
a disgrace. To enter it one must go 
through an avenue of slums, and they 
could not put a man in a more humi- 
liating position who was taking this 
important step in life by joining the Army, 
when they compelled him to go through 
sucha place. Many other recruiting stations 
were also in a similarly unattractive state, 
and he would suggest that this, at any 
rate, was a matter which might be 
remedied almost immediately. He con- 
tended that the War Office had failed in 
its primary duties for which it was 
created, and that until it was shown it 
had taken steps to fulfil those primary 
duties it stood condemned. There were 
some obvious things which could be done 
without waiting, by the ordinary adminis- 
trative process, and there were other 
things which would demand the counten- 
ance and assistance of a willing House of 
Commons, which he was perfectly cer- 
tain would in the future, as in the past, 
never be withheld from any Government 
who came down to the House and said 
they desired to have these things in the 
interests of the Army and of the country. 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle): Mr. Speaker, to anyone who 
like myself or like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War has 
had to deal with many of the subjects 
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with its efficiency. I ask leave to say 
two or three words upon each of 
these before I go into the details of 
the various subjects which have been 
brought forward to-night. Now with 
regard to the cost of the Army, I do 
not suppose that anybody in my position, 
or in the position of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War, would 
deny that the cost of the Army is very 
large. Iam quite sure that everybody 
who has filled the position I have had the 
honour to fill would desire to reduce it to 
the utmost extent consistent with its 
efficiency. And I am bound to say, after 
very careful consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances concerning attempts at 
economy, that although I think there are 
some economies that might be effected in 
our Army system, little by little, yet I 
cannot but doubt that there are other 
subjects, such for instanee as the 
enormously inereased attention being 
paid to the condition of the soldier in all 
parts of the world, which must inevitably 
add to our expenditure almost as much as 
the most careful economy can take from 
it. I have great experience of this sub- 
ject, because I had the honour of serving 
upon the Committee appointed by this 
House, and of which my noble Friend 
the Member for South Paddington was 
the Chairman. We examined every 
branch of our subject. We spent two 
years in that investigation, and the 
witnesses that were called were certainly 
not witnesses favourable to any existing 
administration of the Army. They were 





mentioned in the course of the Debate | 


to-night 
appalling, for even in the small number 
of speeches delivered we have had 
speeches so full of matter and so full 
of suggestion that it is almost impossible 
for anyone like myself to attempt to deal 
even with a small part without tres- 
passing to a somewhat serions extent on 
the attention of this House. But, Sir, it 
seems to me it is right I should rise at 
this stage of our proceedings, because I 
can, at any rate, bring to bear upon our 
discussion to-night some practical ex- 
perience of. very recent date with re- 
gard to the many subjects that have 
been brought under our consideration. 
Now, Sir, the Motion that has been made 
in the Committee to-night by my noble 
Friend relates to two subjects. It deals 
withthe cost of the Army, and it deals 
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the prospects are sufficiently | 














valled by my noble Friend himself on his 
own responsibility as the witnesses he 
thought most able to render assistance to 
the Committee, and I bear my willing 
testimony to the services that were 
rendered by that Committee, because I 
think they did lay the ground for various 
useful reforms, and for some reduction of 
expenditure in various departments. But 
nobody who was on that Committee can 
doubt also that there were suggested to 
us in the course of that investigation 
various directions in which our expendi- 
ture was inadequate, and the ultimate 
result of that Committee undoubtedly 


was that although we cut off small 
sums in various directions it led to 
much larger expenditure in others, 
and the resalt to the Exehequer 


was an increased charge. I am afraid 


also. I draw the same experience from 
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what I hear in this House. We have a 
good deal of economy in the abstract, 
but we hear very little of it as applied to 
particular instances, and my experience 
in this House has been that, whereas 
hundreds of speeches are made in which 
it is urged that expenditure should be 
curtailed in one direction or another, 
there is, perhaps, one speech in 
which the slightest suggestion is made 
towards diminishing the expenditure in 
the Army in the particular direction in 
which one might hope some reduction 
might be made. I should like to say 
that I have listened, and I am sure the 
House has listened, with great satisfac- 
tion and interest to the first speech of 
my hon, and gallant Friend the Member 
for Oxford. He has a very distinguished 
record in India, and we were glad to hear 
the efficient manner in which he con- 
tributed to our Debates. His main sug- 
gestion for the reduction of expenditure 
isa reduction in the Staff and the num- 
ber of officers employed. I have always 
felt, for my own part, that the Staff was 
larger than might be actually necessary, 
and it would be a great thing if some 
proportion of that Staff were reduced. 
But I have always been met face to face 
with the fact—and everybody will have 
to be met face to face with the faect— 
that we have to provide officers not only 
for our very small Army, but for the 
Army we could mobilise if we had to 
defend the country. We should have to 
put in the field 500,000 or 600,000 men, 
and nobody ean doubt that the de- 
mand on the officers of the Army in such 
atime would even be largely in excess 
of the number of officers we possess at the 
present moment. Ihave always thought 
we had an excessive number of General 
Officers, and I have taken my share in 
endeavouring to reduce that number. 
But with regard to the offiecrs below the 
rank of General, I am certain that we do 
require a very much larger number than 
can be suggested by the speech of my 
hon. and gallant Friend. It is of primary 
importance that we should not unduly re- 
duce the number of officers in this 
country, or when the time comes for a 
general mobilisation of the forces we 
shall find ourselves short of the number 
we require. I think my hon. and gallant 
Friend in his attempts to find a direetion 
for economy was not happy. He men- 
tioned the ease of Aden. I know a 
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great deal about that, and I do not think 
in the course of my connection with the 
War Office I ever came across a grosser 
vase of the expenditure of money, far 
above anything from which money ought 
to have been spent, than the manner in 
which by the Indian Public Works De- 
partment the defences at Aden were 
carried out. I pass from the question of 
cost to that of efficiency. Is the House 
prepared to say for one moment that the 
Army at the present time is not efficient ? 
Now iet me examine details. Does 
anybody dispute that the Army in 
India is efficient? The Army in India 
is composed of men thoroughly qualified 
for the object with which they are raised, 
and there never was a time in the history 
of India when the Army in that country 
was in all respects more efficient for 
military purposes than it is at the present 
time. I come now tothe Army at home, 
and I venture to say that there also the 
Army in this country is more efficient 


and more thoroughly suitable for 
warlike purposes than ever it was 


in the history of this country. I do not 
want to trouble the House by quoting 
authorities in defence of that proposition, 
but I should like to quote one single 
witness. We have heard quoted to-night 
the authority of Lord Wolseley. And 
what does Lord Wolesley say about the 
efficiency of the Army at the present 
time? ‘This is what he says— 

* Of this there can be no doubt, that since the 
Peninsular War we have never had so strong or 
so efticient an Army. Looking at it as a 
military machine, it has never been so fit for 
quick conversion into a fighting army in the 
field, and never before has this country been in 
a better position to resist invasion.” 

I think there can be no stronger testi- 
mony to the position of the Army, which 
I assert is at the present time in a more 
efficient condition than ever it was before. 
The state of recruiting cannot be 
deseribed as otherwise than satisfactory, 
and my noble Friend the Member for 
West Edinburgh (Viscount Wolmer) in 
his speech was a little behind the date in 
many of the details he brought forward. 
Let some of those who have studied the 
condition of the Army be good enough to 
read the Report of the Inspector General 
of Recruiting. That Report is in all 
respects eminently satisfactory. I 
should like to say one word before I go 
on about the Inspector General of 
Recruiting. I had the honour of appoint- 
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ing him. He at once directed his 
attention towards the very grave matters 
with which he had to deal, and he sub- 
mitted proposals to Lord Wantage’s 
Committee, of which that Comiittee 
approved almost without examining 
them further. Those proposals have 
been carried out. We have had during 
the past year the most energetic Inspector 
General of Recruiting, and the result of 
the efforts he has made has been the 
vast improvement which I am about to 
record. I am not going for a moment to 
defend the past history of recruiting. I 
did not try to defend it last year, but, on 
the contrary, I said all the evidence before 
us proved that the recruiting system had 
been very bad indeed, and great reforms 
were required in it. Those reforms have 
been made, and now what is it the 
Inspector General of Recruiting says ? 
He tells us in his Report for last year that 
the recruiting for the Cavalry was very 
brisk, and the minimum age was raised 
from 18 to 19. He also tells us that 
whereas the Royal Artillery was previous 
to that time short of men, it is now, in 
almost every respect, over its standard. 
J can say upon my own authority, and 
upon the authority of men more com- 
petent to judge, that the Guards have 
never been in a more satisfactory con- 
dition—at any rate not for the last 20 
years. Their recruiting is excellent, 
they have raised the standard to 5 feet 9 
inches, aud everyone who knows what 
the Guards are would acknowledge that 
they are an admirable type of men for 
the purposes for which they are required. 
One hon. Member has asked why the 
Members of the House do not go and look 
for themselves at the men of the Regular 
Army. If hon, Gentlemen will only do 
so they will be perfectly satisfied, and they 
will see that the men of the Regular Army 
are far better than they have been for 
many years past. The luspector General 
reports that, whereas in 189) we only 
raised 19,0J0 men, last year we raised 
from 25,000 to 26,000. Though some of 
the men were under the standard at the 
time, yet they were all of them as good 
as could possibly be rejuired for the 
Regular Army. I do not think, then, 


any oue can doubt that our Army is at 
present in a more satisfactory condition 
than it has been for a long time past. 
As to the other elements of the case, our 
Army at the present moment is better 
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armed and better equipped than it has 
ever been before. We mobilize it ina 
manner in which it could never be 
mobilized before. We have a scheme of 
mobilization which can be acted upon, if 
there was any danger, to-morrow. Garri- 
sons can be provided and established at 
a very shor: notice; and then again, a 
question of importance, the relations 
between the Army and the Navy, which 
sometimes have been a cause of ditficulty, 
are now of a most cordial character. "I 
believe that the co-operation of the Army 
and the Navy was never more satis- 
factory. Ido not suggest that there are 
not reforms yet to be made. On the 
contrary, I have never held any other 
language, because I have never disguised 
from the House that other reforms ought 
to be made. But there is one great 
difficulty besetting the War Office, than 
which there is no greater. The fluctua- 
tious of public opinion from one time to 
another make the task of the War Office 
very difficult. At one time very one is 
for spending money upon the Army, at 
another every one is for cutting down 
the expenses. If we could only make 
up our minds as to the amount of 
force required for the defence of 
the country and for operations abroad, 
and if in season and out of season we 
stuck to it without regard to the fluctua- 
tion of public opinion, we should advance 
more than we have done. And now I 
come to deal with some of the reforms 
which have been suggested. The first 
is with regard to the higher administra- 
tion of the Army. Well, I do not deny 
that the Staff at Headquarters must 
appear to many people who have not 
looked thoroughly into the matter an 
expeusive Staff. No one will deny that 
our position in this country is enormously 
complicated by various considerations— 
first of all, by the control which the 
Treasury aud this House exercise over 
Army matters, a contro! which I am 
bound to say creates increased ex pendi- 
ture, and which is complicated by the 
very peculiar coustitution of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Oxford 
quoted various Reports; but I can tell 
vim that of all the difficulties with which 
Secretaries of State has to contend one 
of the greatest is the enormous number 
of contradictory recommendations with 
regard to Army organisation. The 
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moment they get a certain number of 
men together they find such a variety of 
recommendations that it is exceedingly 
difficult for anyone to start from them, 
and when my hon. and gallant Friend 
quotes various Reports and says that 
nothing has been done he is probably 
speaking without any precise knowledge 
of what actually has been done. My 
hon. and gallant Friend spoke of Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen’s Commission. 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
suggestions and possible corruptions in 
the Ordnance Department, but they re- 
ported upon other matters without 
having examined witnesses. Even the 
Secretary of State was not examined. If 
very much weight is to be attached to 
the recommendations of that Commission 
other witnesses ought to have been 
examined. But there is Lord Morley’s 
Committee also, and I attach great 
weight to the Report of Lord 
Morley’s Committee. Is my hon. 
and gallant Friend not aware that, in 
consequence of the Report of that Com- 
mittee, we separated inspection from 
manufacture, and that the result, as can 
be shown by abundant evidence, has been 
most satisfactory ? The weapons sup- 
plied to the Army were at one time 
defective, but they are at present very 
much better weapons. The division of 
the Vote for Stores has also been carried 
out. The result has been the establish- 
ment of separate responsibility for the 
Navy as well as separate responsibility 
for the Army as regards the stores sup- 
plied, and while there have been some 
difficulties of administration these have 
been got over. But, to return to the 
question of the higher administration, my 
hon. and gallant Friend said that in 1888 
various changes have been made of which 
he disapproved. One of the changes 
made was this—I am using my own 
words— 

“We propose to hand over to the Military 
Departments, subject only to the financial con- 
trol and supervision of the Secretary of State, 
the administratior. of al! the executive duties of 
the Army and headquarters. We bope to fix 
upon each military head of Departments full 
responsibility for that branch of the Service 
which he controls.” 

This proposal, which was actually carried 
out, was based upon experience. I found 
hat some alteration in the administration 
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was absolutely necessary, and at the time 
it was made it was generally approved, 
In the House it met with universal ac- 
ceptance, and when it was examined into 
a f. w years later by the Commission over 
which Lord Hartington presided it was 
also generally approved of by that Com- 
mission. I do not gather that there is 
any great objection to it now. I am 
satisfied that under it very great advance- 
ment has been made. No complaint is 
now made of the weapons supplied to 
the Army, or of the manner in which the 
Supply Departments generally are 
managed. Why was this? Because, 
under the old system, the Civil Depart- 
ment administered the Transport, Supply, 
and Control Departments of the Army, 
and then when war came they had to 
stand aside and the Military Authorities 
had to take up those matters. My belief 
was that the Military Authorities ought 
to have control in time of peace as well 
as in time of war, and that they ought 
to be able to train their officers in time of 
peace for the duties they would have to 
perform in time of war. This was the 
basis of the steps which I took at that 
time, and I believe that those steps were 
not only the best at that time, but that 
no other organisation would possibly have 
worked under the existing constitution of 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. Then 
as to Lord Hartington’s Commission, 
various quotations have been made from 
the Report of that Commission to show the 
various changes that ought to be made. 
I think I am ent tled in my own defence 
to refer to the paragraph in that Report 
which points out that the Commission 
recommends that many of those changes, 
if not all of them, could only be carried 
out when there is a vacancy in the post 
of Commander-in-Chief. I accepted that 
recommendation in the spirit as well as 
in the letter. It was, however, im- 
possible to carry out the recommendation 
without calling upon the Commander-in- 
Chief to retire. I was not prepared to 
take that step, and I did not believe the 
Army was willing that I should do so. 
I believed then, as I believe now, the 
present Commander-in-Chief retains the 
confidence of the Army, and I was cer- 
tainly not prepared to call upon him to 
retire in order that certain changes in 
administration might be introduced, 
which cannot be introduced while he 
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holds that office. The Commission re- 
commended that when a vacancy oc- 
curred in the office of Commander-in- 
Chief that office should be abolished ; 
they proposed that there should be a 
Chief of the Staff, and they also sug- 
gested that there should be a Council of 
five military members to assist and advise 
the Secretary of State. Even upon that 
subject there has been a good deal of 
difference. The right hon. Gentleman 
the present Secretary of State, who was 
a member of the Commission, differs 
upon the main proposal of the Com- 
mission, for he is not in favour of the 
appointment of a Chief of the Staff at all, 
and he would further reduce the Council 
of the Secretary of State by that mem- 
ber. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Oxford was not in favour of any such 
Council at all; he would limit the ad- 
visers of the Secretary of State to two 
military members and one financial 
member—three altogether—but he would 
not urge the appointment of a Chief of 
the Staff at all. For my part, I am of 
opinion that the foundation of any reform 
ihat is to be effected in our Army system 
after the retirement of the present Com- 
mander-in-C hief is the creation of a Chief of 
the Staff, and I[havedone my bestin regard 
to that proposal. The present Adjutant 
General of the Army is practically in 
many respects Chief of the Staff of the 
Army, but he ought to be made so in 
name, and not only in office. The first 
thing that ought to be done, if the oppor- 
tunity arises, is to carry out the recom- 
mendation of Lord Hartington’s Commis- 
sion, and to create a real Chief of the 
Staff. He was aware that the present 
Secretary of State objectel on the 
ground that a Chief of the Staff, whose 
duties were in practice to make plans of 
operations, would not in this country 
have enough to do. I admit the force of 
the objection, and I think that the Chief of 
the Staff might still have some executive 
duties. Having carefully considered 
this subject, I think that the proposal of 
a Chief of the Staff holds the field, and 
that, whatever other changes we may 
jutroduce into our War Department, our 
first duty is to establish an efficient 
Chief of the Staff. In 1887 the real 
difficulty which confronted me was this 
—there was no one military authority 
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of the Army. Take, for instance, the 
defence of the ports. In the case of the 
ports there were separate authorities re- 
sponsible, first of all for the armament; 
secondly, for the works ; and, thirdly, 
for the garrison ; and the result was that 
there was no harmonious co-operation 
which enabled any complete scheme to 
be carried out with efficiency and proper 
effect. I tried to secure that there should 
be one military authority responsible for 
the carrying out of every scheme in every 
necessary respect, but at that time 
the ouly person properly responsible was 
the Secretary of State, and that official 
came and went. What I was anxious to 
see was that the military heads of de- 
partments should be working har- 
moniously towards a common object, 
Let us take the case of the coaling 
stations. When I came into Office I 
found that, though there had been a cer- 
tain amount of money voted for the pur- 
pose of defending the coaling stations, 
no plan had been prepared for the pur- 
pose of providing for the garrisons of 
those stations, nor had there even been a 
suggestion made that money would be 
wanted for the purpose of barracks to 
house the garrisons. My belief at that 
time was this—that the best means of 
remedying this defect was to place the 
responsibility on one military head and 
to insist that any scheme which was 
brought forward—such as that for the de- 
fence of the coaling stations—should at 
the same time make provision not only for 
the armament, but for everything else sub- 
sidiary to it, and to take care that every 
one was informed of the necessity of 
formulating a complete scheme in order 
to make that defence successful. Unless 
an attempt is made to maintain some 
supreme military authority, having the 
main duty of harmonious co-operation 
between all the Departments of the War 
Office, it will be found, with changing 
Secretaries of State, that no scheme will 
lead to really satisfactory results in the 
administration of the War Office. It 
has been suggested that the military 
advisers of the Secretary of State should 
be allowed to publish their recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of State. Well, I 
am bound to say in regard to that, that, 
difficult as the position of that Official 
is at the present time, it would beeome 
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suggestion given effect to. 


If we allow 
the Military Authorities under the 
Secretary of State to lay before Parlia- 
ment their opinions ou any question, it 
would be impossible for any Secretary of 
State to carry out the business of his 
Office for any length of time. It is also 
suggested that the financial control at 
present exercised is not satisfactory. I 
agree with that. I am of opinion that 
the result of the present control is to 
save shillings and spend pounds. I 
should like to see the system re- 
formed from top to bottom, and I am 
sorry that the Commission presided over 
by Lord Hartington did not take upon 
itself the duty of revising it. I am sure 
that if an opportunity had been afforded 
of giving evidence as to the manner in 
which that system worked the Com- 
mission would have recommended drastic 
changes, resulting in a great alteration 
of the present system of financial coutrol, 
and giving more control to the War Office. 
There are one or two other subjects 
touched upon by my noble Friend. With 
regard to Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
he said that they recommended that the 
number of the battalions at home and 
abroad should be equalised. I cordially 
agreed with that recommendation. It 
has been pointed out that the recom- 
meudation has not been strictly observed. 


But an attempt was made to meet 
the difficulty not by increasing 


the cadres, but by adding to 
the number of men in each battalion. 
Mr. Childers fixed the number of men 
in the Infantry battalions at 450, the 
lowest figure ever reached; the late 
Government raised them to 700 or 710, 
at which figure they have been main- 
tained for some years past. I quite 
admit that that does not meet our diffi- 
culty. Lam, for my own part, anxious 
that steps should be taken for the purpose 
of redressing the balance between the bat- 
talions at home and abroad, and I rejoice 
to see that, although temporarily disturbed 
by the despatch of battalions to Egypt, the 
Secretary of State has taken steps which 
will tend clearly in the direction of the 
equalisation of the battalions at home 
and abroad. Then my noble Friend 
touched on the question of recruiting, 
and said that in past years there had been 
bad work in the Recruiting Department. 
1 do not dispute that for a moment. I 
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think the evidence taken before Lord 
Wantage’s Committee shows that the 
recruiting was not equal to the demands 
made on it, and that it fell short of what 
the Recruiting Department ought to be. 
There has been great activity under the 
present Inspector General of Recruiting, 
and I think the result proves that, at any 
rate, tbe Inspector General is alive to 
what ought to be done. Then it is said 
that the Home battalions are not, at the 
present time, ina satisfactory condition, 
and a number of distinguished autho- 
rities have been quoted in support of that 
statement. But these distinguished 
authorities, and everybody who has ever 
been connected with the administration 
of the Army, knows very well that the 
Home battalions are not, and never have 
been, regarded as efficient for service 
abroad without being reinforced from the 
Reserve. 

Viscount WOLMER: 
they were. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am glad to 
hear my noble Friend say that. The 
battalions, with the Reserves, are suffi- 


Committee. 


I never said 


cient for every service they have to per- 
form. I am glad to find that my noble 
Friend concurs in that. Under the short 
service system, you have to rely upon 
the Reserve to qualify the home bat- 
talions for foreign service. We have now 
got to the happy condition in which we 
have 80,000 men in the Reserve, and we 
are entitled to rely, and we do rely, on 
that Reserve to fill up the gaps in the 
regiments when they are required to go 
abroad. That is exactly what is done 
by every Foreign Power. Our system, 
after all, is similar to the systems in 
France and Germany, relying, as we do, 
upon drawing on our Reserves to qualify 
the battalions for foreign service, and no 
one can deny that Engiand has to rely 
less upon her Reserves than any foreign 
country. 

Viscount WOLMER: 
age of the men ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I say we 
have to rely less on our Reserves than 
either France or Germany, and we have 
a larger number of seasoned men in our 
battalions than either France or Germany; 
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with the normal condition of our Infantry 
battalions at the most unfavourable time 
of the year. It is a curious thing that 
whereas here, in England, a normal In- 
fantry battalion has no less than 245 
men of over three years’ service and 
under 21, Germany has only 59, and 
France has only 23. Therefore, you can- 
not doubt that our battalions, whatever 
else you may say of them, have got a 
very much larger proportion of seasoned 
men than those of either France or Ger- 
Of men between two and three 
we have practically as 
many as Germany, but we have a 
few less than France. Taking it as a 
whole, nobody can doubt that we have 
as good a proportion of really seasoned 
men as any foreign country. The noble 
Lord will argue against that that we 
have in our battalions a large number of 
men of immature age, but so have France 
and Germany. When the battalions are 
sent to war, these men have to be taken 
out of the battalion and sent to special 
training before they can be allowed to go 
to the front. That is what we have to 
do, and if we maintain that result while, 
at the same time, we are supplying these 
tremendous drafts for the battalions 
abroad, I say our system of short service 
cannot be said to have broken down, 
I am not disposed to argue that in 
every detail the system is complete. 
It is for the Secretary for War to say 
whether he can find in the Report of 
the Wantage Committee any suggestion 
calculated to improve the short service 
system; but I am entitled to say that I 
find in the Report confirmation, not only 
in words but in facts brought forward, 
that, upon the whole, the short service 
system holds the field, and that we can 
put our battalions in the field in a better 
state of preparation for war than France 
and Germany. My noble Friend has alse 
raised a question of pay, and has urged 
that the proposal with regard to increase 
of pay which was made by the Com- 
mittee should be adopted. Well, so far 
as I am concerned, I am bound to say 
that the best consideration I have given 
to the subject leads me to the conclusion 
that there is no reason for advising the 
House to sanction an increase. We have 
got a splendid accession of recruits— 
we want in all branches 


many. 
years’ service 


as many as 


of the Service, and this does not seem 
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to be a right and justtime, in the interest 
of the taxpayer, to introduce a system 
under which the pay of the Army will 
be increased. We should take every 
pains to secure the comfort of the soldier, 
and many steps have been taken of late 
to add to his comfort. If in any respect 
there is a deficiency in the matter I 
should be the first to urge that it should 
be supplied. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast says, broadly, that the Army is 
underfed. Ido not think there is any 
evidence whatever to support that pro- 
position. Our recruits, after joining, 
improve every day, and in six months 
become fit for every duty. The question 
of feeding our Army exercised my mind 
very considerably, and I appointed a 
Committee over which the present 
Adjutant General, Sir Redvers Buller, 
presided. That Committee examined 
most carefully into the feeding of the 
Army and took evidence, and the result 
of their inquiry was that the present 
scale was quite adequate to meet the 
necessities of the case. Some suggestions 
were made on minor points of detail—in 
reference to the bread rations, for instance 
—which have since been adopted, but on 
the whole they were satisfied that the 
feeding was sufficient. With regard 
to the question of clothing, I do not find 
in the Estimates or the Memorandum of 
the Seerctary of State any reference to it. 
So far as I was concerned, I was _per- 
fectly prepared to accept the Report of the 
Committee which inquired into this 
matter. The Committee made certain 
proposals, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State will 
tell us what he has done in this respect. 
I have touched now upon the points 
which I consider most important, and I 
must say, in conclusion, that while I 
am of opivion that when the proper 
time comes there are changes which 
ought to be made in the higher adminis- 
tration of the Army, as for the Army 
itself the time has come when it had 
better be leftalone. We havehad changes 
year after year, changes arising out of 
the fluctuations of public opinion—at 
one time adding to the expenditure of 
the year, at another time cutting it down. 
My opinion is that the Army is now in 
that state when it had better be left to 
work out the problems that lie before it 
without those constant changes that we 
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have had in the past. I hope we shall 
soon arrive at a conclusion as to what 
the country requires as an Army to defend 
it, and that we shall no longer find one 
party striving to undo what the other 
party has done. So far as Iam concerned, 
I shall support any Government that may 
be in power in their endeavours to make 
the Army efficient for purposes of 
national defence. 

*Sirn CHARLES W. DILKE 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) : In the 
short time that remains before the Secre- 
tary of State replies Debate I 
like to be allowed to criticise 


on this 
should 
briefly the optimistic speech which we 
have just heard from the late Secretary 


for War. The debate has drawn forth 
several interesting speeches, especially 


those of the hon, and gallant Member 
for Oxford City and the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. The hon, Member 
for West Belfast spoke from the same 
point of view from which I shall attempt 
to speak—namely, that of the civilian and 
the taxpayer, who want to know whether 
they get value for the money they 
spend on the Army. Those of us who 
have given some time to the study of this 
question, and who are under the im- 
pression that the taxpayer does not get 
value for the money he spends, can 
hardly be satisfied with the speech we 
have just now listened to from the late 
Secretary for War. He told us pretty 
much what the hon. Member for West 
Belfast as a civiliar told us—namely, that 
we have no Army in the modern sense 
of the word, and yet a sum variously 
computed at £17 ,000, O00 and £20,000, 000 
spent on the Home Army, and a further 
sum of £16,000.000 on the Indian Army. 
The total of £36,000,000 or £37,000,000 
is larger than the expenditure of any other 


nation ou its Land Forees. And the 
question is what return we get for 
it, whether we get a proper return ? 


The situation may be compressed into a 
brief phrase. We are a great Military 
Power when we consider the amount of 
charge we bear for military purposes, and 
we are a small Military “Pow er, indeed, 

when we consider the result in efficiency. 

What is the answer ? That “ comparison 
is impossible.” That it is useless to 
point out that we spend more on defence 
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than does France or Germany, Powers 
which can take the field with 2,500,000 
trained men apiece, properly supplied 
with cavalry and guns ; useless to show 
that Russia spends only £29,000,00 ster- 
ling upon her Army, ouly £34,000,000 
(as compared with £56,000,000 in 
the British Empire) on defence, and 
that she keeps up a peace-footing of 
between 800,000 and 900,000 men, and 
of 160,000 horses. ‘Comparison is im- 
possible,” we are told, because we have 
no conscription. Yet of the heterogeneous 
forces shown on page 8 of our Army 
Estimates, the numerous Volunteer 
which figure so largely in the total draw 
no pay, and the Militia but little pay ; 
while in the countries which possess con- 
scription, each has a whole Army of re- 
engaged non-commissioned officers, who 
have to be paid sufficiently to make the 
Army compete with Civil employment, 
and in whose case couscription does not 
come into the account. Moreover, the 
conscription argument applies to the 
Navy, for Foreign Navies have, and we 
have not, conscription, yet our Navy is 
a cheap service which ee favour- 
ably with the French Navy. In fact, 
the conscript argument only affects our 
regulars ; those regulars of whom we can 
find at home but a single corps properly 
supplied with cavalry and guns and train, 
not even the two corps so often promised 
us, and still less the three corps of the 
late Secretary of State for War, or the 
seven of one of his Predecessors. Al- 
though we spend upon our Army the 
enormous sums which my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast had pointed 
out, we are unable on account of cost to 
carry out those manceuvres upon a large 
scale which are essential to the efficiency 
of our Army, which are carried out by 
France with armies of 120,000 men, by 
Russia with armies of 180,000 and 
150,000 in the same year, although 
Russia spends so much less than we do, 
The force which we get for our expendi- 
ture is toa large extent a sham. Page 8 
of the Estimates shows regulars who are 
a mere depét for our Indian Army, 
generally composed of undrilled boys, 
weak in guns and horses and trained 
Generals. With these it lumps such 
curious forces as the Channel Islands 
Militia, although the Channel Islands 
are not in a condition of defence, and 
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would not be defended against a serious 
attack, and such forces as the Yeomanry 
(who are not drilled in time of peace 
to perform auy of the duties which 
they would have to perform in time of 
war). We certainly cannot compare our 
Forces with the Forces of a great Mili- 
tary Power, although we can their cost, 
and although we shall shortly be in 
possession of a common frontier with a 
great Military Power in the neighbour- 
hood of Afghanistan. Can we compare 
our Forces with those of a small Military 
Power? The late Secretary of State for 
War professes to have at home three 
Army Corps, which he makes up by 
using Militia, by taking 73 battalions of 
Regulars, although he only has from 70 
to 72, and by counting in to his active 
Army every gun of his Artillery in the 
country except two batteries at Athlone. 
We possess nominally 52 batteries, of 
which 5 are depdét, leaving 47 real bat- 
teries, of which 9 are horse batteries. 
Niue horse batteries and 38 ordinary field 
batteries to be compared with 8 horse 
batteries and 54 ordinary field batteries 
of Roumania. Short as they are of guns 
and cavalry, the late Secretary of State 
for War could only make his three Army 
Corps by using the Militia and the Irish 
garrisons, and counting 16 ammunition 
columns which do not exist in fact. 
We have at home batteries only enough 
for two Army Corps on a Continental 
footing, not three, and the mobilisation 
scheme of the late Secretary of State for 
War is in fact as unsubstantial, as com- 
pletely a paper scheme, as that which 
bears the name of Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
If we compare our Army with the smallest 
in Europe we find a similarity of force 
but a great difference of expenditure. 
Roumania turns out four Army Corps 
and an independent Cavalry Division, 
154,000 men in all, for £1,500,000 ster- 
ling a year. I have already named her 
Artillery, which considerably exceeds 
our own. Switzerland also turns out 
four Army Corps of about 150,000 men, 
with a provision for filling up gaps 
during service in the field, and she has 
48 field and two mountain batteries, 
which all shoot better than does our crack 
Royal Horse Artillery, and she has the 
best rifle in the world—all this for under 
£2,990,090 sterling. For our expenditure 
of £16,000,000 sterling at home, we can 
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show only almost as many guns as 
Switzerland or Roumania, and we can- 
not horse our Cavalry. We spend on 
defence £38,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, £17,000,000 in India (besides 
expenditure on those strategic railways 
which we do not bring into account), 
and £1,500,000 in the Colonies, or over 
£56,000,000 on defence, and there is no 
business man who sits within these walls 
who, if he were given a free hand, could 
not do it infinitely better for less money. 
What is the reply ? No one has blamed, 
or wishes to blame,the present Secretary 
of State. There is room, no doubt, for 
a far closer and a far more authoritative 
joint consideration of the problem of 
naval and military defence than any 
which was given by the late Government 
or has been given by the present, 
but to say this is not to blame 
the present Secretary of State for 
War, who, on the whole, has done 
perhaps more, and is certainly more 
popular with the Army, than any of 
his Predecessors. He will hardly con- 
tend that the new scheme of mobilisation 
constitutes a reply. The one essential 
about mobilisation is rapidity, and this 
scheme takes people from one end of the 
country to another, in the same way as 
proved fatal to France in 1870, and 
cannot be pretended to possess that 
virtue. The only reply that has been 
made is that the Motion is vague. It is 
necessary to begin with a vague Motion, 
as we have to prove to the country that 
it gets nothing for the enormous cost it 
bears. We have to upset the present 
system before we can put a better in its 
place. But the Secretary of State for 
War is well aware that we have none of 
us shrunk from committing ourselves to 
plans. The gallant General who has 
seconded the Motion has published his. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster) has published his. I 
have published mine ; and different as is 
the basis from which we have started— 
some soldiers and some civilians—the 
points of differenee are small. We 
are able to agree among ourselves, 
and to agree with the Mover 
of the Resolution of to-day, and, civi- 
lian though I am, and approaching 
the question chiefly from the taxpayers’ 
point of view, I find myself in substantial 
agreement with three such great military 
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names as Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseiey, 
and the gallant Member for Oxford City 
(Sir G. Chesney), with their immense 
experience. Lord Wolseley has been 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary for War. Well, Lord 
Wolseley has used almost the words of 
the Motion of to-day, when he said that 
the country paid for an inferior article a 
price which would suffice to give it an 
effective military machine. The first 
essential is, that a Prime Minister and a 
Cabinet should take into their own close 
view, and out of the hands of the Depart- 
mental Minister, the consideration of this 
hugest branch of the National Ex- 
penditure, and of what we get for it. 
Then, turning first to India, where there 
the greatest risk of active service 
against a European foe, we might save 
money and increase efficiency by unifying 
the command. It is a mere red herring 
to draw across the trail to pretend that 
it is any part of my scheme to insist upon 
a separate Army. This is a mere contest 
about words. Those who, in words, 
most strongly object to the separate 
Indian Army, like the Generals and the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, all agree 
that there must be two terms of enlist- 
ment, one for home, and one for foreign 
service; one with short service and 
large reserves, and the other with long 
service, as reserves are almost useless for 
the conditions of our Indian Army. We 
cannot wait for war to set these matters 
right. Ifthe Naval Schoo! are justified 
in thinking invasion to be impossible, if 
we are to trust wholly to our Navy, then 
there is room for saving money at home 
and for modification of our home military 
system, and our attention should be 
turned to India and abroad. To my 
mind, there is some danger in this course 
of panic, as it might be of vital impor- 
tance to us to be able to send away the 
Fleet. But, above all, we should remember 
that time will not be given to us; that 
danger in war in these days comes most 
early ; that no Power possesses a perfect 
system; that our own conditions are 
peculiar, and that, whatever wedo, we must 
not imitate. It is time that a capable 
Minister, like the present Secretary of 
State for War, should insist with the 
Cabinet of which he is a member on 
being allowed to deal with this question. 
He has considerable advantages in 
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dealing with the question. He is extra- 
ordinarily popular—extraordinarily, not 
in the sense that he does not deserve his 
popularity, but because it is universal. 
He is popular with the Army of all 
ranks, from the Commander-in-Chief 
downwards ; he popular with his 
colleagues, and with this House ; and if 
ever there was a man who had a chance 
of distinguishing himself by inaugurating 
that which is one of the first necessities 
of the country—namely, a revolutionary 
scheme of Army reform, it is the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


(Paddington, 8S.) : I can hardly offer my 


is 


congratulations to my right hon, Friend 
who has just resumed his seat on the 
oration he has delivered upon the Army. 
The right hon. Baronet ranged over a 
very wide field. He hardly consented to 
argue. He dealt very freely in assertion- 
In his general statements as to the Army 
he was very profuse and diffuse, and in 
his admiration for the absence from the 
Debate of Party animus he really quite 
forgot to follow in his own discourse the 
example he so much admired. He in- 
dulged in a eulogy—and, I thought, 
rather an inflated one—of the present 
Secretary for War; but not a word of 
eulogy, not even a word of commenda- 
tion, had he for the right hon. Gent!e- 
man’s Predecessor, nor for any other 
Secretary of War who has belonged to 
the Tory Party. I quite agree that one 
should discuss Army questions without 
displaying Party spirit, but the principle 
must apply to both Parties if it is to be 
any good. The right hon. Baronet made 
some suggestions as to what should be 
done in the way of Army reform. I do 
not know whether it is necessary for me 
in a new Parliament to say that I am not 
altogether without title to offer some 
remarks on this question, seeing that I 
left the late Government on it. I sat on 
the Departmental Committee on general 
and military arrangements in 1886, and I 
had an opportunity of ascertaining many 
of the facts of the case, and of forming 
strong opinions on Army expenditure. 
That was, however, at a period follow- 
ing a long Liberal Administration, and 
though the Liberal Party may be celebrated 
for many things by which they have im- 
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proved the condition of the people, no 
one, not even on that side of the House, 
will claim that they have ever gained 
fame or renown for their conduct of 
military or naval affairs. The right hon. 
Baronet was no doubt right in much that he 
said about the cost of the Army, and the 
unfavourable comparisons which can be 
drawn between that cost and the cost of 
Foreign Armies. But it would have been 
well if the right hon. Baronet and those 
who agree with him had said all this 
years ago, when the circumstances were 
no different from those now prevailing. 
When I brought before Parliament, at 
great cost and sacrifice to myself, the 
opinion which I then maintained, that the 
expenditure on the Army and Navy was 
too large, and ought to be reduced, what 
assistance did I get from that side of the 
House? None whatever absolutely 
none. Where was then the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the fervent 
devotee of economy now, and where was 
the present Secretary for War, who has 
just received the eulogies of the right 
hon. Baronet ? Not one word did either 
of them utter. The cause of economy 
was left in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual in the Conservative Party—au in- 
dividual who sacrificed for the cause 
more than the whole Liberal Party had 
sacrificed in the course of a long series of 
years. I merely refer to this question 
because of the extraordinary attitude 
which has been adopted by the right 
hon. Baronet. I pass now to the ques- 
tions more closely connected with the 
subject before the House. I have never 
denied that there are great faults still in 
our military system, and great defects in 
our Army. I am very much in accord 
with the late Secretary for War in hold- 
ing that the organisation of the Army 
does call for reform, simplification, and 
for much larger and more powerful pro- 
fessional management than it now gets. 
But we must recollect what is the state 
of things now obtaining in the Army. 
We have a Commander-in-Chief with 
unique experience and recognised 
sapacity for the general control, disci- 
pline, and command of such an Army 
as ours, and we might, if we made a 
sudden change now, when the Army has 
full confidence in its head, and introduced 
what I admit I myself have in a written 
document suggested, it is extremely 
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likely that we should give a wrench to 
military feeling, which ought, if possible, 
to be avoided. I have no doubt that 
some day or other some military or Par- 
liamentary man will be able to accom- 
plish a large reform ; but I am not clear 
that at the present time it would be de- 
sirable to attempt it. There is a great 
defect in our Army in connection with 
the Military Reserves. I believe that, as 
far as numbers go, they are satisfactory, 
as, I believe, they amount to 80,000 men, 
but it would be delusive to come toa 
conclusion as to the value of the Reserves 
by numbers alone. The fact is that the 
Reserves are totally untrained, and every 
military officer whose opinion you value 
will tell you that they would have to 
be braced up if called upon to serve 
in the field, simply because they have 
received no training since they left the 
Army. Of course that is a very difficult 
problem, which it would not be right for 
Parliament to carp with any Administra- 
tion for not having solved. But, at the 
same time, until the Reserves are trained 
they ought not to be counted upon as a 
military resource. It is also true that 
the Army is not yet provided with a 
thoroughly efficient field gun. The 
Horse Artillery gun has been found 
somewhat unwieldy in operating rapidly 
across rough country, and the Military 
Authorities are face to face with the very 
difficult question of deciding upon and 
manufacturing a more efficient and easily- 
managed field gun. ‘That is not so serious 
a fault, but it is undoubtedly a fault, 
The right hon. Baronet touched upon 
another defect when he said there was a 
deficiency of horses for the Cavalry. I 
believe it is a fact that the men in the 
Cavalry are double the number of the 
horses. I always think that this is very 
foolish economy. Military opinion is 
unanimous that Cavalry, at all events, 
should always be kept up to its fuil 
strength, and even if you cannot afford 
to mount all your men, I think it is better 
to have a smaller force properly mounted, 
fully equipped, and ready for active 
service. The right hon, Baronet ridiculed 
our scheme of mobilisation. That isa 
very old subject with him, It is very 
easy to make jokes about the different 
schemes for the mobilisation of the Army. 
It was during a Liberal Administration 
that the great dream of Military Power 
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was thought to be obtained when seven 
Army Corps were confidently counted 
upon by Ministers. Now it is said there 
are three Army Corps. I agree with 
the right hon. Baronet in a way. I 
myself am not quite sure of the accuracy 
of that calculation, and I doubt whether 
three Army Corps could be put into the 
field in full strength. But our Army 
Corps never profess to exceed in number 
20,000 men. 
Mr. E. 
35,000. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
In that case my incredulity is rather 
strengthened. But I have often thought 
that these Army Corps were rather ex- 
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STANHOPE: Oh, yes: 
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pressions than realities, and I never quite 
saw the object of using these particular 
terms. We understand what a Continental 
Army Corps means, but no Army Corps 
in this country could, even if we spent a 
good deal more, rival in size, in equip- 
ment, and in absolute perfection the 
great Army Corps of the Continent. I 
think, therefore, it is a great mistake to 
use that term. What I understand is, 
that at the present moment it would be 
easy for us to send to any of our posses- 
sions—say Africa or India—within a 
reasonable time a well-appointed expedi- 
tion of about 50,000 or 60,000 men. 
The right hon. Baronet has talked about 
the cost of the British Army, but the 
proof that our expenditure is high is to 
be found in the fact that our expenditure 
on the Navy is not nearly so large 
relatively to its strength. When I pro- 
tested against the military expenditure 
of this country the Army Estimates were 
£18,233,000. Since 1886 they have 
risen to over £20,000,000. A good deal 
of this, however, I think is by no means 
normal expenditure. There has been an 
increase in the cost of keeping the men, 
and a large sum has been expended on 
the manufacture of new rifles and upon 
barrack accommodation. On the whole, 
I think that the increase in the Army 
Estimates, though an apparent, has not 
been of normal increase, and that the 
normal cost of the Army is much about 
the same as it was in 1886. So that 
perhaps, with great respect to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I may say 
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that efforts in the cause of economy, even 
if they go a great length, may not always 
be altogether wasted ; they may be bread 
thrown upon the waters which after 
many days may return to us. I pass 
now to the comparison which the right 
hon. Baronet has instituted between the 
European Powers and England. That is 
a comparison I once made myself, and 
I thought it a very fine one. I came to 
the conclusion, however, after I had had 
more experience, that it would not bear 


all the examination which I thought 
it ought to bear. The right hon. 


Baronet makes much the same mistake 
as I made six years ago. He put together 
the expenditure of England and India on 
naval and military affairs, and says they 
amount to the enormous sum _ of 
£56,000,000. That figure will not bear 
the slightest examination. It is quite 
true that we have to spend something 
like that sum on the Army and Navy in 
England and the Army in India, but it is 
wholly illusory to compare lump sums of 
that kind. For the expenditure on our 
Navy, which is this year, I think, about 
£15,000,000, we do undoubtedly obtain 
the most powerful Fleet in the world, and 
the relative power of our Fleet when 
compared with the power of European 
Fleets does not fall far short of the rela- 
tive power of the Armies of European 
Powers compared with our Armies. 
In that respect, therefore, our expendi- 
ture does not compare very badly with 
that of Foreign Powers. The Army of 
England, I think, numbers one way and 
another about 154,000, and when you 
add the Militia you get a total of some- 
thing like 250,000 men. I will not talk 


about the Yeomanry, which the right 
hon. Gentleman ridiculed. I think I 


have heard a great many officers, whose 
experience is vastly greater than that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, say that under 
certain circumstances that force might be 
vapable of performing important military 
duties, 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE : What 
I said was, that they were trained to 
perform duties other than those they 
would have to perform. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
As to the increase which has taken 
place in the expenditure on Foreign 
Armies, I find from an article which 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review that 
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in 1891 the cost of the Russian Army 
was £39,000,000, while the average 
expenditure for three years before that 
was £32,000,000. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE was 


understood to dissent. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I would remind the right hon. Baronet 
that mere assertion is not sufficient for 
the purpose of Parliamentary Debate. 
You must either have a_ recognised 
authority on which you make your 
assertions—— 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
noble Lord will be able to work it out 
for himself if he will take the value of 
the roub'e, or ask any friend in the City 
what a rouble is worth. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I will not let the right hon. Baronet drag 
me into the mysteries of the currency. 
The article I am referring to is well 
worthy of being quoted in the 
House of Commons. From 1888 
to 1891 the Russian expenditure 
increased by £7,000,000, The French 
expenditure remained stationary at 
£28,000,000, and the German expendi- 
ture remained stationary also. Ours 
increased from £16,000,000 to 
£18,000,000, but the increase included a 
considerable expenditure on barracks 
and ports. I must really do justice—the 
necessity for doing so has only of late 
years dawned upon me—to my right 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), who during six years was 
Secretary for War. The right hon. 
yentleman was attacked first from the 
Opposition side of the House, and then 
from the side of the House which was 
occupied by the supporters of the 
Government of which he was a Member. 
The right hon. Gentleman at first re- 
sisted too strongly the arguments that 
were used against him, but after I had 
sat on the Departmental Committee and 
increased my experience of military 
matters, and, moreover, after I had 
watched, without speaking in this House, 
the general military administration of my 
right hon. Friend, I was forced to 
come to the conclusion that, compared 


with all previous military administrations, 
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time the maximum of efficiency had been 
obtained. It bears out my theory, for 
which I do not claim originality, that 
without economy you may never have 
efficiency. The moment you indulge in 
un-economical expenditure you indulge in 
wasteful and useless expenditure. ‘That 
is an extraordinary fact, to which you 
will never find any exception. The 
Commission presided over by the present 
Duke of Devonshire worked very hard, 
and sat very long, and, though it is quite 
clear that the War Office did not act 
entirely upon the Report of that Com- 
mission, it is evident, both from the re- 
marks of my right hon. Friend and from 
the general conduct of the War Office, 
that their labours were not wasted. An 
indirect effect has been produced by the 
Report, which has, I think, been invalu- 
able. ‘I find that in military affairs it is 
no good to impatiently expect rapid pro- 
gress. It is not possible, consistently 
with our Parliamentary ideas, to make 
such progress. There are more potent 
arguments than may appear very clear to 
the Parliamentary and the public eye. I 
gathered from the right hon. Baronet 
that the highest model which he thinks 
the English Administration can follow is 
the management of the Army in India. 
I can quite understand, however, 
that military arrangements which might 
be deemed admirably suited for 
India ure totally unsuited for this 
country. In India you have to 
keep the Army practically on a war 
footing ; in England you can practically 


em? 


keep it on a peace footing. The whole 
circumstances of military drill and mili- 
tary life in India are totally different from 
those which prevail in this country, and 
I think it is a most dangerous proposition 
to say you ought to copy slavishly 
the system of military management 
which is in operation in India. I did 
not quite understand the _ illustration 
which the right hon. Baronet gave. I 
understood one of his illustrations to be 
that the Army in India ought to be 
unified under one command. I do not see 
how that bears on English Army reform, 
or why, if there is a defect in the Army 
in India in that respect, it should be 
applied to England. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I beg 
pardon for interrupting the noble Lord. I 


it had been economical, and at the same | did not hold up India as a model to us on 
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that point. I mentioned unification as a 
reform that was desired by everybody in 
India and thwarted by everybody at 
home. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Well, I will not go into that because it is 
a digression from the main subject. I 
think, however, the House will agree 
with me that it is foolish to set up the 
Army in India as a model which we 
should follow, and to say that it is perfect- 
We have much that is good in our Eng- 
lish military and naval administration, 
and I will say—if I may say it without 
provoking the displeasure of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—that I think that there 
has been a very marked improvement 
during the administration of my right 
hon. and noble Friends who were at the 
heads of the Naval and Military Depart- 
ments during the last Administration. No 
doubt there are still improvements to be 
introduced, and I shall watch with interest 
the career at the War Office of the pre- 
sent Secretary of State, because he has 
been so free in his criticisms and so pro- 
lifie of severe, though not ill-natured, 
remarks while he has been in opposition 
that Parliament 1s undoubtedly entitled 
to expect from him very remarkable per- 
formances during his tenure of Office. 
I will not dwell longer on the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Dilke), 
except to say that it presented a curious 
spectacle, such as we have not seen in 
this House for a very long time—that is to 
say, a combination of the Jingo and the 
Radical. There used to be a combination 
in old days which excited the greatest 
possible amount of comment—namely, 
that of Conservative Home Rulers, but 
the combination presented by the right 
hon. Baronet is even more puzzling than 
that. I do not know how far the right 
hon. Gentleman goes in his desire to 
make Great Britain almost a first-class 
Military Power. Taking into account the 
state of Europe, which I do not believe 
to be a warlike or dangerous state, while 
the expenditure on the Army is high, 
there has been a considerable, a marked, 
and an easily-traced improvement in the 
state of our military resources. If the 
Government are at all represented by the 
right hon. Baronet in the views he has 
expressed, and early reforms are to be 
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effected, you must have quiet Parliamen- 
tary times. Parliament cannot give its 
attention to the great Army question 
when it is occupied with far more ex- 
citing conflicts, and far larger questions. 
It is perfectly useless to advocate the 
reforms which the right hon. Baronet 
alvocates on a quiet night like this if the 
great bulk of the Session is to be absorbed 
by far larger questions affecting the Con- 
stitution of the country. If during the 
last six years, when the country was quiet 
and tranquil, we had had the benefit of 
the assistance and advice ef the Party 
opposite, it is possible that the improve- 
ment which I claim as having taken place 
in the Army and Navy might be more 
marked than it is. But in the considera- 
tion of these dull and quiet subjects the 
Party opposite take little interest. Other 
subjects claim their attention, and 
whatever improvement has been effected 
inthe Military and Naval Services has un- 
doubtedly been the work of that energetic, 
persevering, but at the same time unos- 
tentatious, administration which distin- 
guished, certainly, the two great spending 
Departments during the late Government. 
I can quite understand the Secretary of 
State treating my observations as a 
matter of ridicule. I do not in the least 
mind it. I only want to say that the 
attitude I have taken in the past fully 
justifies me in assuming my present posi- 
tion on this subject. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman speaks, might I 
intervene with an appeal to the Leader 
of the House to recollect the pledge he 
gave—[ Cries of “ Order !]—at Question 
time to-day, that our proceedings were 
not to be materially prolonged after 
12 o'clock ; and that he will permit us to 
hear the necessarily-important reply of 
the Secretary for War at a time when it 
will be possible both that he should be 
reported and that we should be able to 
discuss his statement. 

Mr W. E. GLADSTONE: It 
appears to me that this Debate has 
attained a state of full ripeness for the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, not in 
exposition of his policy or his proposals, 
but his answer to the speech of the noble 
Lord who has made this Motion. I must 
confess nothing whatever is more inoppor- 
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tune than to interrupt this Debate at the 
present moment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR rose—[ Cries 
of “ Order !"} 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It certainly does not appear altogether 
unreasonable that, after a Debate which 
has lasted from 6 o’clock, a Member of 
the Government, and the principal 
Member of the Government concerned, 
should have some opportunity of taking 
part 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In spite of 
your pledges ! 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think the House will not be surprised 
that I rise to address it under the influence 
of some natural embarrassment after the 
very strong words which my right hon. 
Friend below the Gangway (Sir C, Dilke) 
made use of, which have been alluded to 
by the noble Lord who has just sat 
down, and also after the expressions of a 
similar nature which various Members 
have used towards me during the Debate. 
All I can say is that those expressions 
have placed upon me a burden of despair, 
because I am at a loss to understand 
what I have done to deserve them, and 
also what I can ever do to justify them. 
The noble Lord who has just sat down 
does not require anyone to pronounce an 
eulogy upon him, because he is quite 
ready to perform it for himself. The 
principal part of his speech, so far as 
I was able to follow it, was to recall to 
our minds the wonderful efforts he had 
made during the last Parliament in the 
interests of military economy. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
General economy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The noble Lord implied by an observa- 
tion across the House that I was rather 
ridiculing that reference. I was not doing 
so, because we honoured him for the 
stand he made on that occasion in defence 
of opinions he honestly held. But I 
was a little surprised to find that the 
noble Lord should go so much out of his 
way in order to bury the hatchet in that 
old quarrel and make up matters with 
his friends around him. I must say that, 
having had some opportunity of watching 
the progress of military matters in the 
House and out of it, I was not aware of 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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any reducing effect on the Army Esti- 
mates which the noble Lord was able to 
produce. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 


I never claimed that I had. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
But Iam aware of this, that the noble 
Lord was instrumental in procuring a 
Select Committee upstairs, which sat 
upon the Army Estimates and discussed 
them for one or two years, with the result 
that in one direction and another large 
additional charges have been put on the 
Estimates. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 


No, no. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) : 


There was a considerable reduction. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
There may have been a reduction here 
and there, but the general result was, I 
willnot say any extravagance, but increased 
expenditure. And I venture to say that 
that will be the probable result on every 
oceasion when these questions are re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I certainly am right in saying that that 
Committee recommended a reduction of 
expenditure. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not say the Committee recom- 
mended inereased expenditure, but I 
was speaking of the general  out- 
come of the inquiry. The speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean was of a most 
belligerent character. He complained of 
the poor Army we have in this country, 
and he compared it with that of other 
nations on the Continent. He said we 
had no Army at all. The right hon, 
Baronet must remember that, after all, it 
effects, at all events, one of the most 
useful purposes for this country. It is 
the means of furnishing us with an Army 
in India which is the best and most 
efficient we have ever had in that posses- 
sion. It is quite true that the Army is 
paid for by India ; but will the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavour to reckon up and 
assess the cost which is laid upon this 
country through the interruption which 
the calls of India cause in our ordinary 
military schemes at home? The right 
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hon. Gentleman says that a better return 
for the purposes of defence could be got 
for the money in these Estimates by any 
business man who might be selected for 
the purpose. Yes, Sir; if the business 
man had a tabula rasa on which to erect 
& new system, a more completé and 
symmetrical system than ours no doubt 
it would be. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man, no doubt, will credit us with all that 
we suffer in consequence of old traditions, 
old associations, old prejudices, old vested 
interests in connection with the Army. 
These are the causes of a great deal of 
that extra expense of which so many 
complaints are made. My right hon. 
Friend alluded to one great reform which 
might be effected in India. I am glad 
to tell him—and I make haste to tell 
him at once, lest it may be thought 
it is owing to his speech that it is 
going to be done—that a Bill is about 
to be introduced in the other House 
by the Secretary of State for India for | 
the purpose of doing away with those 
Presidency commands in India which, I 
believe, are most prejudicial to the 
efficiency of the Service in that country. 
Coming back now to the Motion before 
the House, I cannot but allude to its 
extraordinary nature, and as the conse- 
quence of that peculiar nature, to the 
very mixed character which the Debate 
has assumed. The Motion begins by | 
announcing that it calls attention to the 
Report of Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
and moves that— 





“In the opinion of this House, the present 
system of military administration fails to secure 
either due economy in time of peace or efficiency 
for national defence.” 

The first observation which must occur 
to anyone on reading that Motion is, 
what in the world has the Report of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee to do with 
the present system of military adminis- 
tration? It is as if the nobie Lord were 
to say, “To call attention to Ten- 
terden steeple and to move that the 
Goodwin Sands are a danger to naviga- 
tion.” The noble Lord tried to make out 
that certain deficiencies were due to the 
War Office—not to any system in the 
War Office, but to the War Office itself. 
He created out of his imagination a 
wicked entity called the War Office. He 
sail it was owing to this that the 
battalions at home are weak, that the 
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Reserves are so few, and the cost so 
great; and he then proceeded to call 
authorities to prove his case. But who 
were the authorities that he called ? the 
very officers who constitute this War 
Office which he attacks ; and the very 
Committee on which he sat and to 
which he refers was largely composed of 
gallant officers who are or who have been 
connected with the administration of the 
War Office. I dare say that there is some 
justification for the faults which he finds, 
in the War Office at least, and that, 
perhaps, there are some necessary defects 
in our Army; but I deny that they are 
due to any particular system of 
administration in the War Office. They 
are, I think, the result, perhaps, of the 
natural errors which we are liable to 
make when we are feeling our way to the 
best organisation for an ‘Army such as 
ours. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion dealt with the 
subject of military administration with an 
authority and experience which few men 
in or outside the House could command. 
I can only say to him that I shall be only 
too glad to have his help in mending any 
of the weaknesses or defects in the 
military administration of the country. I 
do not think it is necessary to state what 
my own personal opinions are, because 
they are on record. As a member of 
Lord Hartington’s Commission, I dissented 
from my colleagues in regard to one 
point, and I expressed in my dissentient 
Report my own opinions in very plain 
terms. I retain the opinions I then 
expressed, and, being in office, I shall be 


| glad, if the opportunity arises, to carry 


them into effect. But the Hartington 
Commission did not speak of the 
immediate adoption of its proposals ; it 
contemplated an interval, because it did 
not wish in any way to disturb 
existing arrangements so long as we 
have the advantage of the services 
of the present Commander-in-Chief. 
Therefore, I will observe and watch the 
working of the present system of the 
War Office with a perfectly open mind, 
and a mind favourable in the main to the 
views expressed by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and certainly to the con- 
clusions of the Hartington Commission. 
But the present division of responsibility, 
having been made so recently by my 
predecessor, and apparently working 
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smoothly and well—I do not say it is the 
best arrangement that could be made, 
but at all events it works for the present 
smoothly and well—I do not think I 
should be justified, whatever my opinions 
may be, in proposing any change until an 
opportunity arises for dealing on a larger 
scale with the whole question. The 
most important point of all brought 
hefore the Hartington Commission was 
the then existing want of harmony 
between the Admiralty and the War 
Office. I am glad to corroborate what 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
said—that that want of harmony has 
almost entirely disappeared ; that the 
great questions affecting the defence of 
these shores and the possessions of the 
Crown in different parts of the world 
have been, and are being, settled by the 
joint counsel+of the best officers of both 
Departments, and that there is really 
none of that friction which used to be 
attributed to the two Departments, 
whether it ever existed to the alleged ex- 
tent or not. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Wolmer) dealt largely with the Report of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee. That Report 
has been discussed again and again in 
this House, although the noble Lord may 
not have been present, and there has not 
been a single passage quoted to-night 
which I have not heard quoted before. 
When the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite said that the late Government, 
if it had remained in power, would have 
adopted a number of recommendations 
made by the Committee, my answer is 
that the Report was made in January of 
last year; the late Government con- 
sidered nearly all the recommendations ; 
they formed, I will not say a conclusive 
judgment upon them, but at all events a 
first opinion, which they handed over to 
me, and I have, so far as I have gone, 
fully confirmed and adopted all the con- 
clusions they arrived at. I hope the 
noble Lord the Member for Edinburgh 
will not object to my criticising himself 
and his colleagues or Lord Wantage’s 
Committee ; but I must say that the 
Committee did not cover all the ground 
that they ought to have covered, because 
they omitted from their consideration the 
important element of expense. They 
neglected to inquire what the cost of 
their recommendations would be, and the 
result is that from a Paper laid on the 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Table of the House last summer it 
appears that the total charge of those re- 
commendations, if they had all been 
adopted, would have been £2,000,000 
sterling. That is a reason which should 
make us pause in accepting wholesale the 
recommendations of the Committee. The 
noble Lord quoted some strong observa- 
tions made by Lord Wolseley and other 
authorities on the subject of Army Corps. 
Lord Wolseley is often apt to use strong 
expressions, but I can quote other 
expressions of Lord Wolseley which 
form a complete answer to those quoted 
by the noble Lord. Lord Wolseley has 
said with regard to the Infantry— 


Committee. 


“I do not know a single battalion ontside the 
Guards fit to go into the field and fight against 
any European nation. But that is not necessary, 
provided that a thoroughly efficient reserve of 
80,000 men is maintained. It is not the object 
to have all the battalions at home ready to go 
on active service. That would mean an Army 
without a reserve. I should call such an Army a 
theoretical Army, such as we had before the 
Crimean War.” 

Again, Sir Evelyn Wood said that the pre- 
sent system was the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of a difficult problem, and infinitely 
superior to any system of depét. The 
noble Lord said one would have to put 
the whole of the Reserve into the first 
line of defence. What is the Reserve for 
but for that purpose? That is what 
continental nations do, and that is what 
we have always intended to do. The 
noble Lord quoted the opinion of Sir 
Redvers Builer, that there is not enough 
Reserve to feed two Army Corps. I 
think it is well to be frank on this sub- 
ject, and to adhere to the opinions I have 
often expressed. Before I came into Office 
I frequently said at the other side of 
the Table, that I was no believer in 
Army Corps. What do we want two 
Army Corps in this country for ? 
Surely not for foreign service. Who 
is going to send two Army Corps 
to the Continent ? Is there any man in 
the House who would think of sending 
an Army Corps on the Continent to 
engage in a Continental war with one of 
the great European nations ? Such a 
possibility I dismiss from my mind 
altogether. What we want our Army 
for is to garrison India and the Colonies, 
to defend the shores of this country, and 
to supply those small special expeditions 
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which are from time to time sent out to 
the small wars, in which, unfortunately, 
we are often engaged. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, in his belligerent speech, com- 
plained that there are no trained 
Generals in this country, and no great 


military manceeuvres at which they 
could be trained, as there are on the 
Continent. He said, “Why have we 


not yreat manceuvres ?” Has my right 
hon. Friend forgotten that the enclosed 
nature of this country, cut up into small 
fields with hedges and ditches, precluded 
manoeuvres ona large scale ? [“Oh!"] I 
say you cannot pass great bodies of troops 
over them without doing considerable 
damage to the owners and occupiers of 
property, which the country would not 
stand for one moment. [* Oh, oh !”] 
Hon. Members said “ Oh, oh !” but I am 
well acquainted with the matter, because 
I was in the War Office when we had 
great manceuvres on Dartmoor, Cannock 
Chase, and Salisbury Plain, which are 
the only places in this country where 
manoeuvres to any considerable extent 
ean be held. When hon. Members com- 
plain that we have no great manoeuvres, 
the reply is that this country does not 
require that sort of experience which is 
necessary ia the case of European coun- 
tries possessing a co-terminous frontier, 
and which must be always in a state of 
readiness, with Army Corps fully equipped 
to meet any sudden emergency, with 
trained Generals, and with all the advan- 
tages for manoeuvres which we in this 
country do not possess. But these are 
not required for our purposes. I would 
warn the House against being the slave 
of the Army Corps system, although it is 
useful as a standard up to which we should 
work. As to the recommendations of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee, it is, I think, 
better to reserve my statement to 
what I propose to do as regards pay and 
clothing until we get into Committee. 
We are asked to give a free ration and to 
put a stop to the messiug stoppage. But 
does the House know what this would 
cost the country ? It would entail an 
extra ex pense on this country of £667,200, 
and in India of over £313,000, together 
nearly £1,000,090, I do not deny that 
it would be a good thing to do this, if it 
were feasible; but it is not right to say 
that recruits are deceived as to the con- 
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ditions of service, and are under the 
impression that there are no stoppages of 
pay. Since January | of last year every 
recruit is asked, “ What led you to make 
up your mind to enter the Army 7” In 
more than one-half the cases the answer 
was “ The posters,” and on those Army 
posters it is distinetly stated that the 
rations are bread and meat, and that a 
deduction is made for groceries and other 
articles of that kind. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said for one moment that any 
deception takes place now, though it may 
have been in the old days. Hon, and 
gallant Members, who know the British 
soldier, will agree with me in saying that 
he is prone, when asked what induced 
him to enlist, to put such a construction on 
the terms as to lead to the impression 
that he believes that he has been misled. 
I do not think I need delay the House 
any longer, especially as the Leader of 
the Opposition is anxious to close the 
Debate. I have said enough to show 
why we cannot be precipitate in adopting 
the recommendations of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee ; but I assure the House that 
Iam most ready to adopt any suggestion, 
either as to the administration and 
organisation of the War Office itself, as 
to the treatment of the soldiers, or as to 
any other measure which is likely to 
improve the efficiency of the Army. That 
is the ouly object I and those who work 
with me have in view. We have no pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices, or, if 
we have, we will not allow them to stand 
in the way. I thank the many hon. 
Members for making suggestions, which, 
though they may not be at once accepted, 
may be found more practicable in the 
future. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Major Rasch.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
the Debate, which has been of great 
interest and conducted with much ability, 
is a Debate which might now fairly be 
brought to a close. There has been a 
full expression of opinion, and I certainly 
must take the sense of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon, Gentleman has not been in the 
House, and I do not know that it is 
necessary he should have been, but I 





| may inform him that only two military 
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men have spoken. [A Ministerial cry: 
“Quite enough.”] Some hon. Member 
says “Quite enough,” but I suppose 
military men may be supposed to have 
some title to speak on a matter affecting 
the Army. Not only have only two mili- 
tary men spoken, but the total number of 
speakers has not exceeded five or six in 
the course of the whole evening. The 
speeches have been prolonged, but they 
have certainly not been unimportant, and 
the matter contained in those speeches 
could not well have been compressed into 
a shorter space. I think we have some 
right to complain of the action of the 
Government already. Pledges of a clear 
kind were given at question time, and 
those pledges have been broken. Under 
these circumstances, I do not think the 
Government should endeavour to exclude 
from taking part in this Debate ona very 
important question affecting the Army— 
the greatest, as far as I know, of the last 
five years—hon. Gentlemen who have a 
perfect title to speak. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
has entirely appreciated what the point 
was that the Leader of the House sug- 
gested—namely, that we should conclude 
only the Debate on the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Edinburgh. 
But that does not conclude the whole 
Debates upon the military question. That 
does not exclude military gentlemen, 
Members of this House whom we always 
hear with the greatest respect, from call- 
ing attention to questions relating to the 
Army. All that we ask is that the 
Amendment should be disposed of, leav- 
ing the rest of the discussion on Army 
Estimates open to the House. I confess 
I do not think the House will regard that 
as an unreasonable proposal. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 225.—( Division List, No. 26.) 


167 ; 


Original Question proposed, 

Dr. FarquHarson rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it 
reasonable, after the Debate that has 
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now put, but only on the first Quest ion— 
the Motion of the noble Lord—not upon 
the whole Question, that I now leave 
the Chair. 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put accordingly, and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow atT wo 
of the clock. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 165.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 

charged. 
Billi committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, Shipping, and Manu- 
factures. 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 245.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report 
again upon Monday next. 


Progress ; to sit 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 134.) 
Cousidered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
[EXPENSES. } 

Committee to consider of authorising the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of contributions towards the ex- 
penses of children sent to Day Industrial 
Schools in pursuance of any Act of the present 
Session to make provision for the establishment 
of Day Industrial Schools in Scotland, and to 
amend the Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 and 
1883 (Queen’s Recommendation — signified), 
this day, at Two of the o’clock.—(Nir Johu 
Hibbert.) 

House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after One o'clock, 





taken place, that the Question may be 
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Infectious 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th March 1893, 


The Lord Lovelace—Took the Oath. 


INFECTIOUS HOSPITALS BILL. [H.1.] 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp THRING 
this Bill forward at the instance of the 
County Councils Association, a Body 
representing 51 out of the 61 counties of 
England, a population of 16,000,000, and 
a rateable value of £88,000,000. It must 
necessarily interest the House as the best 
means, he believed, for preventing some 


said, he brouglit 


of the most virulent and destructive 
diseases afflicting mankind. Though 


doctors differed in many things, they 
were agreed that isolation was the only 
effective protection against infectious 
diseases. Even in their Lordships’ own 
houses isolation was no easy thing—one 
or two cases they might be able to 
isolate, but in poor men’s dwellings— 
even of two or three rooms in the case of 
the better class of artisans in the larger 
towns—that was impossible, and it was 
a miracle if the disease did not spread 
through the house. Nay, the very 
charity of the poor increased the danger 
by their going to assist neighbours, and 
carrying back with them the seeds of 
disease, so that a disorder which might 
have been easily checked at first would 
spread and destroy a whole town, Isola- 
tion hospitals were essential, for by no 
other means could isolation be produced, 
At whose expense were they to be built ? 
Modern legislation had replied, in the 
case of London, in no doubtful voice, that 
isolation was a public and not a private 
benefit. If a man broke his leg, he was 
carried to the hospital for his own benefit; 
but if he had scarlet fever, or, still worse, 
small-pox, his removal to the hospital 
was not so much for his own benefit as 
for that of the community, and his isola- 
tion was, therefore, to the public advan- 
tage. The expense ought, therefore, to 
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be borne by the community, for the 
necessity of isolation hospitals was as 
great as that of the supply of water, gas, 
or any other requisite. By the present 
law sanitary or urban sanitary districts 
might establish isolation hospitals, but 
only 400 out of 1,500 such authorities 
had made adequate provision for them. 
To some extent, that might be due to the 
apathy of the Local Authorities, who 
were slow to move and very much afraid 
of increasing the rates. But the fact was, 
that the division of the country into sani- 
tary and urban sanitary districts, though 
apparently a systematic arrangement, 
was perhaps the most perplexing that 
had ever puzzled an inquirer, Urban 
Sanitary Authorities contained towns 
from the size of Manchester to places of 
500, and sometimes fewer, inhabitants. 
Sanitary Authorities, again, were the re- 
sidue of Unions after taking out of them 
the Urban Sanitary Authorities. They 
even consisted of seattered parishes 
having little communication with each 
other, and being little able to combine. 
That being the case, the first object of 
this Bill was to further the protective 
system of combination; to enable County 
Councils to combine parishes or Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, or indeed any rating 
authorities, and to remove the difficulty 
of their unequal aptitude for e m- 
bination. Another difficulty lay in the 
selection of sites. Learned persons had 
stated that some 40 ft. of space was suffi- 
cieut to prevent the spread of coutagion 
in all diseases except small-pox ; but 
however that might be, people had a terror 
of having isolation hospitals near them. 
The two great factors in the question 
were the combination of appropriate dis- 
tricts and the selection of sites, and they 
had been found almost insuperable. Dr. 
Seton, the medical officer of Surrey, 
had informed him that ene bed to 1,00) 
people was the requisite number, and that 
the ideal hospital would contain some 30 
beds to a population of 30,000. Such an 
arrangement was unfitted for sparsely- 
populated places, and medical men were 
of opinion that village hospitals might 
be sometimes substituted, the arrange- 
ments being made in every case in re- 
ference to the local peculiarities of the 
place. That this Bill would effect, through 
the medium of the County Councils, 
giving the necessary flexibility for the 
combination of the small areas, either 
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sanitary districts or parishes. The safe- 
guard against unjust combination would 
be an appeal to the Local Government 
Board, which might take out of the 
combination any place possessing a 
proper hospital or giving a just reason 
for objecting. A Governing Body would 
be formed for the hospital district ; and 
there, again, the Local Government Board 
might be appealed to if any of the con- 
stituent areas thought they had been un- 
justly treated. County Councils might 
exercise this power of forming a hospital 
district on the application of 25 ratepayers, 
and they might even, if they thought 
fit, direct their medical officers to make 
inquiries as to the necessity for a public 
hospital in a particular locality, and 
might theretpon form a hospital district 
subject always to an appeal to the Local 
Government Board, so as to entirely 
prevent any injustice. When the hospital 
district was formed and the Governing 
Body constituted, either from members of 
the Local Authorities or by the County 
Council and the Local Authorities with 
it, the system would begin to work. They 
would then have every power, including 
that of buying land. But that, again, 
was fettered, for they had only the same 
power of buying land as they had under 
the Public Health Acts—they might buy 
it by agreement; but if they wanted to 
purchase it compulsorily, they must have 
a Provisional Order. Then they must 
be provided with ambulances, and put in 
communication with the system of tele- 
graphs. This, also, was on the recom- 
mendation of the medical men, who said 
that patients could be easily removed 
five or six miles by ambulance, and in 
many cases even a much greater distance. 
Being a public benefit, the expense of 
the hospitals was to be borne, as in the 
case of London, entirely by the public. 
As a patient was removed for the benefit 
of the community and not for his own, 
be he rich or poor, he was entitled to 
relief gratuitously in the infectious hos- 
pitals; but of course it was expected, as 
in all hospitals now, that rich patients 
would contribute to the funds, and the 
hospitals might, if they chose, provide 
separate rooms for those who could afford 
to pay for them. In small areas in the 
hospital district the hospitals would be 
built at the public expense according to 
the rateable value of the constituent 
areas, but the establishment expenses 
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would be paid according to the popu- 
lation of the various areas. The 
patients’ expenses would be paid 
out of the sanitary district. A subsi- 
diary power was given to provide nurses, 
Trained wurses were essential, and, as 
their Lordships were aware, many 
hospitals not only trained nurses them- 
selves, but obtained funds by sending 
them out to private persons, and power 
was given for that purpose. This was 
not an ambitious Bill; and while it did 
not pretend to make any great change, it 
would be productive of great good. The 
counties had been zealous in carrying 
into effect the medical education pro- 
visions, and would, he believed, if power 
were given them, show equal alacrity in 
undertaking this difficult and important 
subject of the establishment of isolation 
hospitals. There could not be a graver 
object for the counties to undertake than 
to prevent, if possible, an. invasion of 
infectious diseases ; and even if they were 
unsuccessful in attaining that result, at 
all events they would palliate those evils, 


Moved, “That the Bi!l be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Thring.) 
Lorp MONKSWELL said that the 


provisions of the Bill had received from 
the Local Government Board the atten- 
tion due to the importance of the subject 
dealt with, to the high authority of the 
noble and learned Lord who had intro- 
duced it, and to the vast body of repre- 
sentative opinion at the back of it. The 
Local Government Board was thoroughly 
in accord with the object sought to be 
attained by this Bill—namely, the pro- 
vision of inereased accommodation for 
the isolation of infectious disease. There 
could be vo doubt that there were many 
sanitary districts, both urban and rural, 
which were without the hospitals with 
which they ought to be provided, and at 
times it happened that persons, not 
paupers, who were suffering from in- 
fectious diseases, were taken to the 
workhouse infirmaries as being the only 
places in which they could be treated. 
That was an illegal and thoroughly objec- 
tionable arrangement. The view, there- 
fore, of the Local Government Board was 
that the present law, under which it was 
optional for Sanitary Authorities to 
provide hospital accommodation for in- 
fectious cases, was defective, and that 
further provision should be made for 
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such accommodation, and the Board was 
of opinion that some powers with this 
object should be conferred on County 
Councils. Consequently, the Board 
welcomed this Bill as an endeavour to 
deal with a pressing evil on sound 
principles, and invited the House to give 
it a Second Reading. The Local Go- 
vernment Board was not, however, 
satisfied that the provisions of the Bill 
were in all respects the best that could 
be adopted to secure the end in view. So 
fur as the Bill proposed that petitions 
should be made to the County Councils 
by Sanitary Authorities for the establish- 
ment of hospitals for their districts, no pro- 
vision would seem to be needed, for there 
would appear to be no reason why a Sani- 
tary Authority which had already, under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, full power 
to provide hospital accommodation for its 
district, should apply to the County 
Councils to provide it for that district, 
and at the same time—for that was the 
proposal in the Bill—to set up a 
separate Body to have control of the 
hospital and to charge the expenses 
to the Sanitary Authority. In such 
cases the Sanitary Authorities, if 
they wished to move in the matter at all, 
would probably prefer to act under the 
powers they now possessed rather than 
to place themselves under the control of 
the County Councils. With regard to 
the proposals in the Bill for the forma- 
tion of hospital districts, as the law now 
stood, united districts could be formed by 
Provisional Order for hospital purposes ; 
but, practically, such districts could only 
be formed when the Sanitary Authorities 
of all the districts concerned were willing 
to contribute. Several united districts 
had, however, been formed. The powers 
given to County Councils by this Bill 
would no doubt facilitate the formation 
of hospital districts. As to those cases 
where the Sanitary Authorities, being 
desirous of having a hospital district 
carved out, would be obliged to approach 
the County Council instead of proceeding 
under the powers they now possessed, 
the Local Government Board entertained 
some doubt whether it would be well to 
let Sanitary Authorities throw upon the 
County Council the task—often a diffi- 
cult one—of providing a hospital merely 
by asking that a hospital district might 
be formed. The Board suggested that 
it might be better to follow the lines of 
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other legislation on subjects in which 
both County Councils and Sanitary 
Authorities were concerned, and to em- 
power the County Council to provide a 
hospital where the Sanitary Authority 
made default in doing its duty in this 
matter. It might be provided that 
where the County Council dealt with a 
complaint that a Sanitary Authority had 
made such default, the Council might 
take into account the circumstances of 
the neighbouring districts as regarded 
hospital accommodation, and, if neces- 
sary, form a district to contain two or 
more sanitary districts or contributory 
places. He hoped the Bill, with such 
amendments as might be considered 
desirable, would pass into law, and he 
was sure the country and the House 
were much indebted to his noble and 
learned Friend for introducing and draft- 
ing it. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House, 


CONDITION OF THE NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BRASSEY called attention to 
the state of the Navy in relation to ships 
building and the resources for manning 
the Fleet. He said that those who had 
had the privilege of serving at the Admi- 
ralty must always watch with interest 
the work of that important Department ; 
and, as their Lordships had the advan- 
tage of the presence of the First Lord in 
that House, he hoped that, in raising a 
discussion with reference to the Navy, he 
might command their Lordships’ ap- 
proval, The two points with which he 
desired to deal were shipbuilding and 
manning. The Navy Estimates for 
1893-94 provided for shipbuilding a total 
of £4,621,774. From the close approxi- 
mation of those figures to the figures for 
1892-93, it was evident that Earl 
Spencer adhered, in the main, to the 
policy of his predecessors. In protecting 
the great Department over which he 
presided from a premature reduction of 
Estimates the noble Earl had done a 
public service. The late Board had 
thought it desirable to submit to Parlia- 
ment a programme of construction ex- 
tending over a period of five years. 
That course had not been followed 
by the present Board. It was most 
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desirable that a continuous _ policy 
should be pursued in relation to the 
. Navy. There were, no doubt, objections 
—he did not say insuperable objections— 
to fixing a programme by embodying in 
an Act of Parliament proposals which 
fettered the discretion of future Adminis- 
trations. The necessity for sustained 
efforts in the direction of large expendi- 
ture on shipbuilding on our part had been 
created by the action taken by other 
Powers, not dependent in an equal 
degree with ourselves upon a Navy for 
protection from invasion and for the 
security of their trade and food supplies. 
The expenditure of France in the con- 
struction of new ships had averaged for 
the last thrce years £2,800,000, It was 
officially stated that an increased expen- 
diture must be looked for in the future. 
The expenditure of Russia on ship- 
building had been rapidly increasing, and 
was only a fraction less than that of 
France. For the present year it 
stood at £2,674,000. It was laid down 
by Lord George Hamilton, with the ap- 
proval of Parliament, that the standard 
of strength at which the Navy of Eng- 
land ought to be maintained was that of 
equality to a combination of any two 
other Powers. The combined expendi- 
ture of France and Russia being some 
£5,500,000, the Board of Admiralty would 
not have been warranted in proposing a 
less sum for shipbuilding than that 
proposed in the Estimates now before 
Parliament. Certainly our naval pre- 
parations were not in that state of ad- 
vancement which could alone have 
justified us in resting on our oars, while 
other Powers were making great efforts 
to push forward the reinforcement of 
their Fleets. Comparing our strength in 
ships. built and building, with the com- 
bined strength of France and Russia, 
our relative position might be briefly 
summarised. In first-class battle-ships 
we had an advantage over those two 
Powers combined, though not more than 
was sufficient to give protection to our 
enormous maritime interests. In second- 
class battle-ships we had a sensible in- 
feriority both in number and tonnage. 
In the French list, however, were in- 
cluded seven ships built of wood, of which 
the oldest was launched in 1865. In 
coast defence we were weak; but the 
ships of that class under the flags of 
foreign Powers were for the most part 
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not of a type capable of keeping the sea, 
or to engage in offensive operations 
against an enemy’s coasts. In the most 
important and powerful type—namely, 
cruisers of the new armoured class, we 
greatly needed reinforcement. In the 
protected classes the efforts lately put 
forth had placed us in a good position. 
Having dealt with expenditure, they 
had now to consider the several types of 
ships in the new programme. The list 
included two first-class battle-ships, to be 
named the Magnificent and the Majestic, 
one somewhat smaller first-class ship, 
the Renown, two first-class cruisers, three 
second-class cruisers, two sloops, and 14 
torpedo-boat destroyers. The Renown, 
the only battle-ship already laid down by 
the present Admiralty, was designed as 
an improvement on the two smaller first- 
class battle-ships Centurion aud Barfleur, 
laid down by the late Board. In the 
new vessel the displacement was in- 
creased from 10,500 to 12,250 tons. The 
guns were more fully protecced. To ob- 
tain this protection it might have been 
better to reduce the number of guns 
rather than increase the size and cost of 
the ship. The two battle-ships which 
the Admiralty proposed to commence in 
the Dockyards were of the Royal 
Sovercigu type—of which eight were 
laiddown under the late Board. The Royal 
Sovercign type was highly approved 
in the Navy. There were cogent 
arguinents against throwing all our 
resources into the construction of ships, 
displacing more than 14,000 tons, and 
which, with their armament, would cost 
in round figures £1,000,000_ sterling. 
The two new ships were to be still 
larger and more costly than their pre- 
decessors. Increase of dimensions en- 
abled the naval architect to give more 
armour, more armament, more speed, 
more coal capacity. With every ad- 
dition to tonnage, we suffered in- 
creasingly the disadvantage of having 
too many eggs in one basket. The 
gun, the ram, and the torpedo were the 
weapous of naval warfare. Hugeness of 
size did not secure invulnerability even 
from projectiles, and certainly it gave no 
advantage, but rather the contrary, 
whether for dealing or avoiding a blow 
with the ram or the torpedo. It in- 
creased rather than lessened the risk of a 
disaster such as that which had befallen 
the Howe. If we looked to the ship- 
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building policy of other Powers, we 
found that the French had with great 
reluctance followed us in adding to di- 
mensions. Their ships of the Hoche 
type, the contemporaries of our own 
Admiral class, did not exceed that class 
in tonnage. When we advanced from 
the 10,600 tons of the Admirals to the 
14,150 tons of our latest first-class ships, 
France laid down three ships of 11,800 
tons. These three ships had since been 
followed by two ships of approximately 
similar tonnage, the Bouvet and Massena. 
Russia had one ship building of over 
12,000 tons ; with that exception, all 
the battle-ships building for Russia and 
Germany were, as regarded their largest 
ironclads, below 11,000 tons. In Italy, 
where for a long period the largest class 
of ships were in favour, it had now 
been decided to build no more monster 
ships, but to lay down in lieu of them 
such vessels as the Admiral San Bon, 
of 9,800 tons, of great speed, specially 
adapted to the Mediterranean. No less 
than eight vessels of the Royal Sove- 
reign type having recently been built 
by us, it woukl have been preferable on 
many grounds that they should have 
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been followed up by vessels of more 
moderate dimensions. Passing from 


shipbuilding to reconstruction and repair, 
the programme included nine ships 
which it was well worth while to take 
in hand. The hulls being in perfect 
condition, it was much to be regretted 
that the opportunity should not have 


been used for supplying to all these 
vessels powerful engines of modern 


pattern when they were taken in hand 
for a thorough re-fit. Although our 
older ships might no longer be fit for the 
line of battle, they were not obselete as 
cruisers, especially for the defence of 
the trade east of the Cape, leading 
to India, to China, to the farthest 
East, and Australasia. It was not 
likely that the newest ships of a hostile 
Power would be found in those distant 


waters. With improved machinery, 
long vessels such as the Agincourt, 


Achilles, and the Northumberland would 
steam 16 knots. For service as cruisers, 
their heavy muzzle-loaders should be 
removed and replaced with light breeeh- 
loading guns. The change would give 
more disposable weight for coal supply, 
and allow of a reduction in the comple- 
ments. The latter was a most important 
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consideration, having in view the nature 
of the duties for which the ships would 
be most available, not as battle-ships, but 
as cruisers. Turning to the cruiser-class, 
special attention was now being given 
in foreigu Navies to an armoured type 
which it was difficult to differentiate 
from the battle-ships. For many years 
Russia had been leading the way in 
building this new and powerful class of 
armoured cruisers. The Rurik, now 
approaching completion, had a displace- 
ment of 11,000 tons, a speed of 18 knots, 
and was well protected by armour. Three 
ships of the Rurik type were in progress 
for the Russian Navy. The French had 
already built one similar cruiser. They 
were completing another, and were laying 
down two more ships, considerably 
smaller in tonnage than the Rurik, but 
similarly protected. Two ships of the 
Rurik class and five smaller ships of 
7,000 tons were in course of construction 
for Spain, and the type was represented 
in the United States Navy by the New 
York and the Brooklyn. With these 
remarkable developments abroad in the 
power of cutting up commerce, the 
Admiralty was well-advised in building 
vessels capable of meeting the cruisers 
built and in hand for foreign Navies, and 
for which at present the British Navy 
had no match. It was promised that the 
two!new first-class cruisers were to surpass 
in speed, coal supply, armament, and 
armour any cruisers built or building; 
but ships of this class were so extremely 
valuable and so urgently necessary, that 
it was a question whether two more 
vessels of the same powerful type might 
not with advantage have been substituted 
for one of the new first-class battle-ships. 
The laying-down programme included, 
in addition to the first-class cruisers, three 
second-class ships of 5,500 tons, which 
were to be improvements on the 
Astrea class. These new vessels would 
be nearly 2,000 tons larger than the 
first batch of second-class cruisers laid 
down by the late Board. All the ships 
lately built for the Navy as cruisers were 
valuable additions ; but it was certain that 
for the duties of ocean cruisers the larger 
protected ships of the Hamilton pro- 
gramme were relatively the most efficient, 
whether they looked to speed, to pro- 
tection, or to coal endurance, or ability 
to keep the sea. One feature in the new 
second-class cruisers he must criticise, 
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In the improved Astrea the coal capacity 
was increased from 400 to 500 tons. On 
a displacement of 5,500 tons, it was most 
desirable, and it should be possible, to 
carry a more ample supply. In this 
connection it seemed to be appropriate to 
refer to the policy of subsidising merchant 
cruisers, At atime when foreign Powers 
were giving encouragement with a lavish 
hand to the construction of fast steamers, 
the support of the State could not safely 
be withdrawn from those British ship- 
owners who were prepared to build 
vessels of a type suitable for con- 
version into cruisers. No merchant 
steamer could be a match fora regularly- 
Luilt vessel of war; but if the con- 
tingency of war were more carefully con- 
sidered in the original designs, much 
might be done to improve the means of 
protection. If deficient in protection, the 
merchant cruisers had a great superiority 


in speed over the majority of war-vessels, | 
He need not trouble their Lordships with | 


detailed observations on the torpedo 
flotilla. The Admiralty had wisely 
decided to meet torpedo-boat attacks 
with torpedo-boat destroyers. They had 
been well-advised in not yielding to 
the demand for a great increase in 
torpedo-boats. Having dealt with the 
shipbuilding programme, it became neces- 
sary to examine our resources for 
manning the Fleet. The energy recently 
directed to the construction of vessels 
involved a large addition to the 
seamen and Marines. The effective 
ships now on the Nary List 
would probably require not less than 
100,000 men. He should be glad to 
know the exact figures from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty—how mafy men 
were actually available. Provision was 


made in the Navy Estimates for 70,493 | 


available for sea service. Behind them 
were 3,010 in the Seamen and Marine 
Pensioners’ Reserve. The Royal Navy 
Reserve had a strength of 1,100 officers 
and 20,900 men, nearly equally divided 
between the first- and second-class. In 
addition to the seamen, they had 1,200 
firemen. It would be seen that we were 
barely able to man all the ships on the 
effective list, and there were no reserves 
to make good the loss by wastage which 
in time of war was sure to be constant 
and large. On the other hand, the num- 
bers of the men were in excess of our 


peace requirements, and our facilities for { 
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their training at sea. In the last 10 
years they had added more than 15,000 
men to the permanent force and had 
increased the Votes for wages and vic- 
tualling by £1,266,000 a year. If the pre- 
sent policy in relation to the manning of 
| the Navy was pursued, it was evident that 
a burden would be laid on the taxpayers 
only to be justified by imperative 
necessity. He could not recognise that 
there was any such necessity. They 
might safely place more confidence than 
hitherto in the Mercantile Marine as a 
second line of defence standing behind 
the Navy. There was no reason to doubt 
a Reserve could be brought to any 
necessary standard of efficiency by suffi- 
cient training and drill, As to the 
loyalty of the men to their engagements 
if called upon to serve, Sir George 
Tryon’s Committee had expressed the 
fullest confidence. These considerations. 
pointed clearly to a reinforcement of the 
Royal Naval Reserve. Under the Act 
of 1859 the Admiralty were empowered 
to raise 30,000 men. <A Reser:e of 1,000 
officers, 12,500 seamen in the first-class, 
12,500 in the second-class, and 5,000 
firemen was the smallest force with which 
| they should be satisfied. There would 
| be no difficulty in raising the strength of 
the Naval Reserve. As estimated by 
Sir George Tryon’s Committee, they had 
in the Merchant Service approximately 
40,000 men eligible for the First-Class 
Reserve, and 70,000 men regularly, and 
40,000 others occasionally, engaged in 
the fishing industry. No fewer than 
24,000 men were employed as firemen 
and trimmers. In dealing with the 
manning of our own Navy, their Lord- 
ships might with advantage take into 
view the systems long established and 
successfully worked in other countries, 
‘and especially in France. The British 
was the only Navy whose ships were 
completely manned with seamen trained 
for the Service from boyhood and engaged 
for a long term of years. In France, 
out of a total force actually embarked in 
the ships in commission, 25,000 were 
‘entered as full-grown men from the In- 
' scription Maritime. The seamen gunners, 
_torpedo-men, engine-room artificers, and 
firemen were obtained for the French Navy 
| by voluntary enlistment. The special 
‘ratings formed, perhaps, a quarter of the 
total ships’ complements. For the general 
duties of a man-of-war’s man, French 
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naval officers were well satisfied with the 


Condition of 


efficiency of the men obtained from the 
Inscription Maritime, and it was estimated 
that 100,000 able-bodied seafaring men 
could be supplied as a reserve to the Fleet 
from that source. In England, where 
naval and military service was voluntary, 
pay and retainers must necessarily be fixed 
on a liberal seale. In all other respects 
the organisation of the French Inscription 
Maritime might be studied in this country 
with good effect. If ‘he had trespassed 
upon the patience of the House at some 
length upon this part ef the subject, he 
might urge that the manning of the Navy 
more largely from the Reserve was just 
one of those questions in which a civilian 
might interpose withadvantage. Among 
the officers of the Navy there was a 
natural preference for the well-drilled and 
disciplined force, which the continuous 
service system placed in their hands, It 
was the part of the statesman to 
appreciate how serious was the waste of 
public money and how yet more grievous 
the waste of valuable human energy which 
was inevitable in attempting to maintain 
our men in peace at the full numbers 
required in time of war. They should 
look more confidently to the Reserves 
whic hthe Mercantile Marine could supply 
for the Navy in the emergeney of war. 
*Lorp SUDELEY said, the question 
brought before the House was of the 
greatest interest and importance to the 
country. The noble Lord who had just 
spoken had dwelt very fully upon the 
question of the larger battle-ships, and on 
that subject had gone so much into detail 
and was so great an authority that he 
wouid not weary their Lordships by going 
further into the matter. He could not, 
however, agree with him that it was 
desirable to build a smaller class of battle- 
ships unless we had individual ships 
amongst our own battle-ships equal to 
individual ships of foreign nations. Our 
ships must be of equal size to those they 
had to fight against, and it would not do 
in any case for England to have battle- 
ships which would have to run away from 
an enemy's ship. If they took the 
unwritten law which Cobden once laid 
down, and now agreed to by all the 
principal authorities, that our Navy should 
be equal in efficiency to cope with the 
Navy of any two countries, especially 
with the Navies of France and Russia 
combined, he thought that, on the whole, 
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the last few years had enabled them to get 
into a satisfactory state, as far as our great 
fighting ships were concerned. He found 
that the money spent in shipbuilding from 
the year 1885 to 1892 was about 
£27,000,000, whereas in the previous 14 
years it was only £22,000,000. Thus 
they had built vessels during the last 
seven years at the rate of £3,500,000, and 
in the previous 14 years only at the rate 
of £1,500,000. This was really very 
satisfactory,and showed that, of late years 
we had awakened to the fact that our 
Navy had gone down, and that steps had 
been taken in earnest to maintain it in a 
state of efficiency as regarded other 
nations, That largeexpenditure wasa true 
measure of what had been done. What 
they had to do, however, was to keep up 
the shipbuilding programme to what was 
being expended in foreign countries. His 
noble Friend had alluded to the amount 
France and Russia were spending this 
year—France nearly £3,000,000 and 
Russia over £2,500,000, together the 
enormous amount of £5,500,000. Now, 
this great increase in shipbuilding which 
Russia had made during the last few 
years was a very serious matter and 
could not be overlooked. Notwiths*en:’- 
ing England was spending so much 
larger an amount than she used to do, in 
the face of what Russia and France were 
doing England must at once take steps 
to still further increase the Navy. It 
was all very well to say that the amevnt 
they were ex pending was very large, but 
if France and Russia were doing more, 
however much they disliked it, it was 
quite evident they must follow their foot- 
steps. They must keep a steady eye on 
that policy, and not on any consideration 
whatever allow France and Russia to go 
ahead of them and possess larger Flects, 
He was very glad to see that in the 
Estimates steps were being taken to 
maintain their superiority, though he 
wished very much indeed that he could 
see that some special steps had been 
taken to replace the //owe, as that ship 
must either be lost or, at any rate, would 
have to be practically rebuilt. His noble 
Friend had paid a right and proper com- 
pliment to his noble Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty for not having heen 
induced in any way to recede or make 
any reduction from the Est'mates. He 
fully concurred with what he had said on 
this subject. He thought it would have 
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beenadisastrous thing in every way if the 
Navy had once again become a question of 
Party warfare or Party polities, and that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have been allowed to improve his Budget 
at the expense of that great Service, on 
which the power of this country so much 
depended. Sir John Colomb, in the 
House of Commons, defined the position 
of this country in a very graphic remark, 
which seemed to him admirably to state 
the case. He said— 

“We were an unvictualled ocean citadel, of 
whose inhabitants 30,000,000 are dependent for 
their livelihood on manufactures, the raw 
materials of which are brought to us from 
abroad.” 


That very aptly described our position- 
When they considered this, and when 
they remembered what might happen to 
Great Britain if her ports were closed 
ouly fora few days, there could be no 
question that anything which would 
tend to diminish the efficiency of the 
Navy would be one of the most false 
economy and one which would redound 
to the discredit of those who carried it 
out. The subject that he wished 
specially to bring before their Lordships’ 
notice was the question whether they had 
anything like a proper number of modern 
protected and belted cruisers for the 
protection of our maritime interests, 
which were far greater than those of any 
other Power. He thought it was right 
that he should explain that the numbers 
and statistics of ships which he was 
about to refer to he had taken from Lord 
Brassey's .Vaval Annual; but he had 
somewhat altered the way in which they 
were there place !, as he had taken in two 
categories cruisers above 4,000 tons and 
cruisers below 4,000 tons. In the first 
list he had added to Lord Brassey's first- 
class protected cruisers the <Astreas, 
Merseys (belted cruisers), the Impérieuse, 
Warspite, and the Talbots, and he had 
excluded the older ironclads which he 
hardly thought ought to be classed as 
cruisers below 4,000 tons, including 
the Latona, Pallas, the Australian 
ships, and the WUedeas. There 
were so many other different ways of 
classifying these modern cruisers that he 
trusted there might be no confusion if 
he looked upon those ships over 4,000 
tons as cruisers of the first-class belong- 
ing to the home and European waters, 
rather than those under 4,000, which 
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might be looked upon as ships necessary 
to protect our maritime interests abroad, 
In all the cruisers he had referred to he 
alluded to the modern protected cruisers 
with considerable speed, and not, of 
course, to the old smaller cruisers, which 
were more for peace time than for war, 
Now, in considering this question they 
had two subjects to look at—first, had 
we sufficient of the larger cruisers to 
enable us to hold our proper position of 
being able to cope with both France and 
Russia at the same time in the ordinary 
European battle-ground of naval warfare ? 
secondly, whether, over and above this, 
we had sufficient of the smaller class to 
protect our great maritime interests 
throughout the world? Under both 
these heads they must consider, also, 
whether they had amongst these cruisers 
vessels of equal size to meet any which 
might be built by foreign countries, or 
whether they had allowed other countries 
to build vessels larger and more com- 
petent than ours. Now, in regard to 
the first question, he found that, taking 
the protected and belted cruisers about 
and above 4,000 tons, broadly_ speaking 
—and in these matters it was necessary 
to speak in a broad and large way— 
England was at present very fairly 
placed, and, so far as numbers were 
concerned, and general efficiency, great 
credit was due to the past Administration, 
and to what was being done by the 
present Board of Admiralty, to main- 
tain the superiority. This country 
of plated and belted cruisers, taking the 
classification he had stated, had 37. 
Against this France had 15 and Russia 
10, total 25. As to the power of in- 
dividual ships to compete with each 
other, there was one point, however, 
which deserved special attention. This 
was the fact that we had aliowed our- 
selves to be somewhat outwitted, and 
Russia had now got a cruiser afloat, the 
Rurik, which was superior in every way 
to any cruiser England could bring 
against her; and she had two more such 
ships actually building. Spain was also 
building three such vessels, and the 
United States were building two. This 
was a subject of the utmost importance, 
which deserved to be pressed home on 
the Admiralty, and they should be asked 
to give their implicit promise that they 
would do their utmost to overtake this 
increase in efficiency in this one indi- 
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vidual class. Now for one moment to 
glance at what the Rurik was. He 
found that the Rurik carried no less 
than 2,000 tons of coal, against the 
Blake, « similar vessel in the English 
Navy, carrying only 1,500 tons; that 
she had a speed at sea, at natural 
draught, of 19 to 20 knots, as against 
about 17} to 18} of the Blake. As to the 
armament, the Rurik carried four 8-inch 
guns, 16 6-inch, six 4*7-inch ; the Blake 
carried two 9-inch guns, 10 6-inch. It 
ras true the Rurik had cost no less than 
£800,000, whereas the largest English 
cruisers, the Blake had cost £400,000, 
which pretty well explained the position. 
He hoped his noble Friend the First 
Lord, when he spoke on this subject, 
would be able to say that the three 
vessels which the Admiralty were to lay 
down would compare favourably with 
those ships, or at any rate that special 
steps were to be taken in order to enable 
England to maintain her superiority. 
In our present position if one of those 
Ruriks were to meet one of our Blakes, 
the unfortunate Blakes would be unable 
to get away if they wished, going from 
one and a half to two knots slower and 
with a smallerarmament. Nodoubt they 
would make a very hard fight of it, but it 
would not be a very equal coutest. We 
could not afford to allow either Russia 
or France to build vessels of this type 
and have such terribly powerful cruisers 
afloat in time of war with nothing what- 
ever to cope with them. If the Blake 
class were to meet such vessels, it was 
clear the fight would be very unequal. 
In the number of smaller cruisers to pro- 
tect our maritime interests we were very 
far below what we ought to be. We 
had, about and below 4,000 tons, some 
39 vessels. Against this we had to meet 
in French ships 18, Russian two—together 
20. This number was altogether in- 
adequate for the protection of our mari- 
time interests. It had been clearly laid down 
by Sir Geoffrey Hornby and many other 
authorities that as coal is the limit of our 
power, so we must have in all caleula- 
tions one-third more than our require- 
ments to make up for vessels that are coal- 
ing or which have gone to fill up. In the 
present day blockades would be far more 
difficult under steam than in the eld days 
of sail. A blockade could not be main- 
tained without a very large amount of 
coal, and it would be far more difficult 
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to prevent an enemy putting to sea, 
The danger of steamers preying on our 
commerce was brought in recent years 
very prominently forward by the 
Alabama, There was also no doubt 
that, owing to the directness of the routes 
which steamers now take, it would be 
most easy to cut them off on their route. 
No definite opinion had been given as to 
how many cruisers would be necessary in 
time of war to protect our commerce, but 
at least 100 would certainly be required. 
A few years ago a statement was made 
by Sir Geoffrey Horuby that whereas in 
1794 we had 185 cruisers, though that 
included all sorts of vessels, irrespective 
of fireships and bombs, we ought to have 
at least 200 now. He pointed out that 
for the requirements alone of what may 
be called the home districts and fleet at 
least 42 would be wanted ; but looking at 
our enormous trade throughout the 
world and all our distant stations, in time 
of war at least another 100 would be re- 
quired, When 42 was spoken of as 
being the number of smaller cruisers 
which we now have for this class of 
work below 4,000 tons, it included all 
such vessels, with no reserve for loss and 
accidents in time of war. We could not 
make armed merchant vessels of use in 
this respect. They were not meant for 
fighting vessels, and his noble Friend’s 
remark that they might take the place of 
armed cruisers was an entirely misleading 
statement. They were intended for carry- 
ing information at great speed, and no 
ironclad squadrons—no fleet—could exist 
unless they were attended by ships of 
this class ; but they would never be fight- 
ing ships. They would be the Intelli- 
gence Department; they would also be 
wanted for military and naval transport, 
both of troops and stores ; and possibly 
for carrying food. We wanted genuine 
war cruisers, constructed to minimise the 
effect of projectiles, to look after our 
commerce. He had received a letter 
from Lord Armstrong, who was unable 
to be present, but took the greatest 
interest in the subject ; and his Lordship 
wrote— 

*“T am still distinctly in favour of swift 
vessels, and plenty of them. We have such a 
large expanse of ocean to cover that largeness 
of number is indispensable. To have ironclads 
in jarge number is impossible ; therefore we 
must be contented with unarmoured cruisers, 
We cannot have invulnerable ships of any kind 
in even line-of-battle ships; they can only 
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carry armour over the most critical parts, 
leaving all the rest to be smashed. Swifness of 
movement is the best and cheapest protection 
against being hit. A ship which carries guns 
instead of armour will have an immense pre- 
ponderance of fire over unarmoured adversaries 
of equal tonnage. As an armament quick-firing 
guns are the thing. Each such gun is equiva- 
lent to half a dozen of the old ones, and with 
the new smokeless powder their penetration is 
enormous. England should have an innumer- 
able Fleet both of large and small cruisers.” 

There had been a wonderful development 
of war vessels, European and extra- 
European. Of late years many foreign 
countries had obtained vessels of a ¢ lass 
of smaller cruiser which he wished he had 
more of—vessels of great speed with 
large coal endurance and limited protec- 
tion. Many of our large Shipbuilding 
Companies notably the Elswick Company, 
had turned out many of these vessels for 
the Navies of Italy, Chili, Argentina, 
Japan, &e. Some of these vessels, 
amongst them the Italian cruiser the 
Piemonte, which was built by Lord 
Armstrong’s firm, and in which he him- 
self had cruised, had a coal capacity of 
600 tons, and was able to steam the con- 
siderable distance of 1,900 knots at full 
speed with natural draught, and could 
maintain a speed of 10 to 12 knots for 
55 days, during which she could run a 
distance of 13,500 knots. Such cruisers 
were now in the hands of foreign 
countries, and it was of the utmost im- 
portance we should not allow ourselves 
to have vessels unable to cope with them. 
If the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
turn his attention to this subject, and 
would institute an inquiry as to the 
number of smaller cruisers which we 
ought to have, he would be astonished at 
the result. He had suggested, from the 
best information he could obtain, that we 
ought to have at least 100 protected 
cruisers under 4,000 tons for the protec- 
tion of our mercantile interests, but many 
high authorities thought the number ought 
to be a great deal higher, having 
regard to the stupendous interests which 
had to be cared for. If the Navy of 
France were destroyed she would be a 
first-class Power still ; but with us it was 
a case of actual life and death. It would 
be well if the Admiralty saw their way 
to build a large number of cruisers of 
about 4,000 tons and 22 knots at natural 
draught. Twenty or 30 of these vessels, 
with a considerable amount of protection 
and a very powerful armament, with 
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great coal endurance, would place our 
position as regards the protection of our 
maritime interests in a very different 
condition from what they are now. In 
regard to speed the French had gone 
ahead of us in the manufacture of our 
boilers, and by instituting a system of 
tubular boilers they were able to get 
much greater speed than ourselves with 
natural draught. At the Admiralty we 
were perhaps stronger in our building 
power than we have ever been before. 
We had as Constructor of the Navy a 
gentleman in the person of Mr. White 
who was celebrated throughout Europe 
for his great skill as a naval architect, 
and for having been eminently successful 
in the vessels he had built. We had as 
Controller of the Navy Admiral Fisher, 
who combined in himself considerable 
technical knowledge with great know- 
ledge of the requirements of the Service, 
which was most indispensable. We might 
be quite certain that ships which were 
built with which he and Mr. White were 
connected would be ships that officers and 
sailors would consider right, and which 
they would fight cheerfully and well, 
and that was a matter of g:eat conse- 
quence. This question of cruisers was 
perhaps the gravest of naval questions, 
and deserved most earnest consideration 
when we considered our enormous Mer- 
chant Navy. The total tonnage of 
steam and sailing vessels of the world 
amounted to 23,000,000 tons, of which 
11,000,000 belonged to the United 
Kingdom and her Colonies. He felt 
quite confident that the noble Earl at 
present at the head of the Admiralty 
would never allow the Navy to go below 
its present state of efficiency, and sin- 
cerely trusted he would see the necessity 
of inereasing the number of our cruisers. 
All foreign Navies were doing their very 
utmost in the building of protected 
modern cruisers. The United States had 
devoted nearly the whole of their ex- 
penditure to supplying their Navy with 
these protected cruisers. The increase 
of the Naval Reserve might very well 
become a subject of discussion on another 
occasion, As it was found necessary 20 
years ago to plac e our Naval Reserve at 
20,000, the time had now arrived when 
we ought to try and double it with our 
increased Navy and the certainty that in 
time of war seamen would be so largely 
required. He sincerely hoped that the 
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suggestion thrown out that a certain 
number of men should be obtained from 
outside sources might not be agreed to, 
but that we might continue to rear all 
our seamen from the boy class, even if 
they were more expensive, as nothing 
had been more satisfactory than the 
class of men we had raised up of 
late years, and any alteration from that 
system would be a very great mistake. 
That plan of obtaining men from outside 
sources was tried many years ago, and 
no man in the Navy of any authority 
who had gone largely into the question 
will say otherwise than “ Do not for one 
moment alter your present plan; you 
have the most splendid seamen in the 
world ; it may cost a little more; but 
for Heaven’s sake continue that most 
admirable system which has given us the 
best man-o’-war’s men in the world!” 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): Your 
Lordships will rejoice that two noble 
Lords of such special knowledge of this 
important subject should have addressed 
you to-night and should have made such 
interesting and valuable speeches. One 
of my noble Friends has acted as an 
executive officer in Her Majesty’s Navy, 
and the other has had a long experience 
at the Board of Admiralty, and, besides 
that, has shown an amount of interest in 
the Navy which has earned for him the 
gratitude and approval of all who have 
the interest of the Navy at heart. I feel 
some diffidence in rising to reply to my 
two noble Friends, for I must frankly 
own I have had only a small experience 
compared with theirs in the affairs of the 
Navy. I must thank my noble Friends 
for the way in which they have referred 
to the other members of the Board of 
Admiralty and myself as the head of it. 
I cordially endorse the high commenda- 
tions of my noble Friend, for I believe 
the Navy never had two more admirable 
officers than the Chief Constructor and 
the Controller. I do not complain of 
what my noble Friend behind me said 
on the subject of the policy of the 
present Board. We have thought it 
very important to have continuity of 
policy at the Board of Admiralty. I 
quite admit there have been objections 
taken by Members of the Party to which 
we belong to the mode in which additions 
to the Navy were made in recent years. 
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of the Naval Defence Act and the way 
in which the late Government carried 
out the policy of increasing the strength 
of the Navy. The present Board feels 
it of the highest importance to maintain 
the strength of the Navy and to main- 
tain our position as the greatest 
Naval Power in the world ; and we shall 
use our utmost endeavours to do that 


the Navy. 


without spending unnecessarily one 
penny of the taxpayers’ money. My 


noble Friend quoted some figures on the 
cost of the new construction under the 
present Board. He stated that in 1893-4 
our Estimate for new construction was 
£4,623,000, whereas last year the cost 
of new construction was £4,864,000. 
Well, I am not able to follow my noble 
Friend exactly in his figures, but I will 
shortly state what I believe is the true 
position ; I rather think he has included 
armaments in his calculation, but, 
excluding armaments, I should like to 
state the exact position. In the pro- 
posed new construction for this year, 
excluding armaments, under the Naval 
Defence Act in the Dockyards, 
£1,381,572 will be expended; in the 
Dockyard and under contract outside the 
Act £1,062,159, or, together, £2,443,731. 
Last year the corresponding amounts 
were £2,126,368 and £166,569, or a 
total of £2,292,937. That may be con- 
sidered the normal expenditure upon the 
Navy. In recent discussions allusion 
was made to what the annual waste of 
the Navy might be, and that was put by 
my predecessor in another place at 
£2,300,000. Of course, that calculation 
may vary in accordance with the views 
of those who are putting the figures 
together, but I have no reason to differ 


materially from that. And it will be 
observed that these figures for con- 


struction may be considered outside the 
contract ships, which are paid for by 
money advanced under the Naval Defence 
Act. Outside that, the sum we have 
estimated this year for new construction 
slightly exceeds the cost of what is con- 
sidered the annual and normal waste of 
the Navy. Probably there is very little 
material difference between what my 
noble Friend has stated and what I have 
stated, but I thought it better to put 
shortly the view which the Admiralty 
take of what our new construction will 
be, and the figures I have given will, I 
think, be found to le entirely correct. 
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My noble Friend went on to compare 
the Navy of this country with the 
Navies of France and of Russia combined. 
I think my noble Friend who spoke last 
was correct in attributing to Mr. Cobden 
the saying that we ought in this country 
to have our Navy equal in strength to 
any two Navies in the world. I always 
regret when it is necessary to name par- 
ticular countries with our own in regard 
to ships. It may sometimes be supposed 
that we fear we shall be in collision 
with those countries or that we fear 
rivalry or hostility. I do not look upon 





the matter at all in that light. I trust 
no such disaster will happen. The 


rivalry and comparison is entirely a 
friendly one. It was, and is, a test of 
what other countries are doing, and by 
a comparison of what other nations are 
doing we can judge what we ought to 
do ourselves. No doubt they are in- 
fluenced by us, but we also are influenced 
by them, and that must be the case. In 
the comparison which my noble Friend 
gave I am not quite sure that I alto- 
gether follow him, for it is so easy to 
arrange your figures in a different way, 
though probably when analysed the 
difference would be exceedingly small. 
I will give your Lordships what I con- 
sider to be the proper comparison 
between our Navy and those other 
Navies to which my noble Friend re- 
ferred. I may premise that we ought to 
look beyoud vessels complete and af ovat, 
and take into account the number of 
ships we find are laid down on the stocks. 
Unless we do that we may find ourselves 
some day in a positionof great inferiority. 
But when I say I take into account ships 
on the stocks that will lead us to con- 
sider the position in which we should be 
about 1896-7. Though we may not be 
guided by an Act of Parliament with 
regard to the number and type of ships 
we should build, I consider it absolutely 
necessary we should look forward. We 
have looked forward in our programme, 
but we have not laid down any absolute 
lines beyond this year and the next. It 
would not be right to do so. This year 
and the next will be years of consider- 
able transition, because the effect of the 
Navai Defence Act comes to an end and 
a new programme will have to be com- 
menced. Therefore, we thought it 


desirable, as a matter of policy, not to 
lay down a long programme, though 
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every prudent Board of Admiralty must 
look forward beyond the immediate 
present with regard to shipbuilding. 
Making, then, a comparison between the 
English and French and Russian Navies, 
I may state that taking first-class battle- 
ships, at the present moment we are in a 
position of considerable superiority. 
When ships like the flood and the 
Empress of India, and one or two other 
ships are completed, this will be more 
markedly the case; but if we take the 
ships on the stocks abroad, which will 
bring us down to 1896-7, the superiority 
is not maintained. At the present 
moment we have 11 first-class batile- 
ships completed, as against 12 French 
and Russian; nine completing afloat, 
against three French and Russian ; 
but only one on the stocks as compared 
with five and four in the case of France 
and Russia respectively. Those are 
first-class battle-ships ; therefore, in the 
immediate present or immediate future 
we stand well. But if we look forward 
it is necessary not to neglect the building 
of battle-ships, and that is an argument 
in favour of the policy we have pursued 
this year of having battle-ships rather 
than an increased number of cruisers. 
Adopting the same classification in regard 
to battle-ships of the second-class, we 
have 14 completed vessels to nine French 
and four Russian; we have none of the 
second-class either completing er on the 
stocks ; but, taking them all together, we 
have 14 of this class to their 19 ; while 
of vessels of the third-class, we have 23 
to their 21. If, therefore, we look for- 
ward to 1896-7 we ought tostand in respect 
of battle-ships much in this position : 58 to 
64 French and Russian combined. Passing 
to cruisers and taking the same classifica- 
tion, I find that again we are in a posi- 
tion of considerable superiority. I quite 
admit that we cannot, as with regard to 
battle-ships, rest on a comparison of the 
number of our cruisers with the number 
of foreign cruisers. We have a very 
much larger commerce to protect and 
very much wider interests to look after 
than other nations; and, therefore, 
as regards cruisers, we must have a very 
much larger proportion than other nations 
who are great naval Powers. Classify- 
ing them rather differently to my noble 
Friend, I find that of cruisers of 5,000 
tons and upwards we have completed 10 
to two French and two Russian; com- 
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pleting afloat, six to one French and one 
Russian ; and on the stocks five to three 
and two respectively. In other words, 
in cruisers of this class we have 21 to 
their 11. Of cruisers from 3,490 to 
5,000 tons, we have completed 22, to 
three French and no Russian ; complet- 
ing afloat, five to one ; and on the stocks 
seven to eight—total, 34 to their 12. 
That is a very marked superiority. With 
regard to smaller cruisers, the French 
and Russian Navies together are perhaps 
stronger than we are ; but, on the whole, 
if we look forward to the same date— 
1896-7—we have of all three classes 62 
cruisers to 40 of those two Powers, 
It is difficult to lay down a maxi- 
mum number; but I quite admit the 
desirability of having a great number 
of those fleet vessels to protect our com- 
merce. Ido not know that it can be 
laid down positively that we ought to 
have this number or that; but the poliey 
of recent years has been materially to 
increase the number of those cruisers. 
That is a policy which it is quite right 
to adopt, and certainly the Board have 
no wish to depart from the principle thus 
laid down. The question of the merits 
of different types of battle-ships is one 
that has been discussed for a very long 
time among those who are interested in 
naval architecture—the question whether 
you are to have battle-ships of the size of 
the Royal Sovereign or of the Centurion 
or Barfleur type. I have the greatest 
possible deference for the opinion of my 
noble Friend, and I feel conscious that 
my own opinion, if it were mine alone, 
would be worth nothing as against his ; 
bat I have taken a great deal of pains to 
consult experts in relation to this matter, 
and I confess I am absolutely of opinion 
that the larger type of battle-ship is the 
proper one for us to build and not the 
smaller. Now, what do we want in 
battle-ships ? We want speed, coal en- 
durance, and as great an amount of offen- 
sive and defensive power as we can get. 
If we compare vessels like the Royal 
Sovereign and the Centurion, we may say 
that in some respects they are almost 
identical. They are almost identical as 
to speed and coal endurance ; they have 
a high freeboard and about the same 
power in mancuvring—all important 
qualifivations—-although the greater 
length and power of the Royal Sovercign 
enables her to maintain a higher speed 
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in rough seas than smaller vessels, But 
when we come to other points your 
Lordships will agree that the larger ships 
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have immense superiority over the 
smaller type. Take the question of 
armour. The Royal Sovereign has 


hull armour of 18 inches, as compared 
with the 12 inches of the Centurion. Her 
barbette armour is 17 inches thick, as 
compared with 9 inches thick of the 
Centurion—a most important considera- 
tion when you think of what vessels and 
what armaments you may be opposed to 
in actual war—while her guns are 13} 
inches and 67-ton guns as compared 
with the 10-inch and 29-ton guns of the 
latter ship. If one of these smaller 
vessels had to encounter an enormous 
ship like the Royal Sovereign, she would 
find that, although she might be equal to 
the other in coal endurance and in speed, 
she would be exceedingly inferior in 
armament and defensive power. The 
Royal Sovereign could perforate the 
armour of one of these smaller vessels, 
while the guns of the latter could not 
penetrate the armour of the former. 
These are very important considerations, 
It is of immense importance when we 
are building these large ships that they 
should be of such a character as would 
enable them in all cases to deal with the 
ships of the enemy. My noble Friend 
admits that in many respects these ships 
are inferior, but he says that in point of 
vulnerability they are the same in refer- 
ence to ram and torpedo. However, if 
he admits that, I do not think I have 


much to quarrel with him about. I do 
not admit that the larger vessel 
is as vulnerable as the = smaller, 


because in defensive power to beat off 
the attack of an enemy's vessel she 
is infinitely superior to the smaller one. 
My advisers inform me that it is very 
much better to spend somewhat more 
upon ships of a larger size than to have 
a greater number of ships of a smaller 
type. We could have, I believe, five 
Renowns to four Royal Sovereigns ; and 
I much prefer, if we are to incur heavy 
expenditure for a ship, to have one which 
is equal to any vessel she can meet, and 
not to be perhaps at the mercy of a ship 
of the Royal Sovereign type. That, I 
believe, is entirely consistent with past 
naval history. There is hardly an 
instance in the old wars where a smaller 
frigate defeated a larger frigate, or where 
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a smaller three-decker defeated a larger 
line-of-battle ship of the same class. 
Therefore, I have great confidence in 
asserting that the larger type of battle- 
ship is the one we ought toadopt. There 
is one other consideration which we 
should not lose sight of—namely, that 
we can build ships more cheaply and 
more rapidly than our neighbours. For 
instance, the Royal Sovereign was built 
in 2} years, exceedingly rapidly, and she 
would have cost £200,000 more to build 
in France than she cost to build in Eng- 
land. As to displacement, we calculate 
it upon a different principle to that which 
is adopted abroad; and if the same 
principle were adopted in estimating the 
tonnage of French and English ships, the 
disparity in tonnage between their larger 
ships and ours would not be so great. 
That was so in the case of the Astreas, 
of which the noble Lord had complained 
that 550 tons of coal were not sufficient 
for them to carry ; but the fact is, if all 
their bunkers were filled, they could carry 
as muchas 1,000 tons. My noble Friend 
alluded to the armoured cruisers, and ex- 
pressed his regret that the Admiralty had 
not built more of them. In answer to 
his observations, I may say that it has 
been the fixed policy of the Admiralty 
not to build too many of this class of 
vessels, because if the ships have 
heavy plates on their sides they 
will lose in speed and in weight of 
armament. The Admiralty believe that 
it is far better to give them a curved 
protecting deck, such as has _ been 
adopted in the case of all our cruisers, 
instead of heavy side armour. By 
adopting this course we are able more 
efficiently to protect certain parts of the 
ships, while they are able to steam at 
greater speed and to carry a heavier 
armament. That has been the policy 
that has been adopted for some time at 
the Admiralty, and I cannot but think 
that it is the right one. The noble Lord 
also referred to the question of re-con- 
struction of old ships, upon which I 
cordially sympathise with his views. I 
believe the subject to be one of great 
importance. In my opinion, it would be 
of great advantage to re-refit our 
older battle-ships whose hulls are sound, 
so as to render them available as part of 
the naval force. They would be of 
enormous value to the fighting power of 
the country. That policy has been 
Earl Spencer 
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adopted. It was marked out very 
distinctly in the Report of the Committee 
on the Naval Manoeuvres of 188%, in 
which oecurs the following passage :— 

“ As a measure most ready to hand for increas- 
ing our reserve of battle-ships, without prejudice 
to the completion of the new vessels not yet 
realy, we strongly advocate the desirability of 
bringing forward such ships as the Achilles, 
Warrior, Hector, Superb, Defence, Valiant, 
and Minotaur into such a condition of efficiency 
as will at all events render them available asa 
Reserve Channel Squadron in case of sudden 
emergency. ‘They are all iron ships well sub- 
divided into compartments, fairly protected 
against shell fire, and are more than a match 
for many battle-ships which could be brought 
against them. Until such time, therefore, as 
the places of these vessels can be fully supplied 
by better, we deprecate their being allowed to 
go into disrepair. They are, in our opinion, for 
the most part capable of doing good service for 
many years to come; and when it is taken into 
consideration, supposing their hulls to be in 
good order, that all the ships we have named 
could be re-engined and re-boilered for about 
the cost of one new vessel, it appears to us to 
be most desirable that they should be made 
available to meet emergencies, and that so in- 
expensive a means of rapidly increasing our 
ironclad fleets should be made use of ; but we 
distinctly desire to guard ourselves against 
giving an opinion that the building of new 
ironclads should not be proceeded with irrespec- 
tive of such vessels.” 

That is a well-defined policy which the 
Admiralty have had to consider and have 
continued, but I do not agree with the 
proposal that we should attempt to change 
the character of these old ships. My 
noble Friend is desirous that we should 
give these vessels a new armament and 
such engines as would enable them to be 
driven at an increased rate of speed, but we 
do not think that that policy ought to be 
adopted. That question has been con- 
sidered over and over again at the Admi- 
ralty by successive Boards, but that 
has been the conclusion come to. We 
think that it will be of advantage to re-fit 
these vessels upon the old lines ; but in 
order to make modern battle-ships out of 
these old hulls and give them engines 
that would drive them at a high rate of 
speed, we must take them to pieces and 
re-construct them at acost of something 
like £200,000 to £250,000 each. The 
same reasoning applies, to a moderate 
extent, to changing the character o: 
the armaments of these vessels. If 
properly re-fitted, however, these ships 
would make sound and useful vessels. 
Now I come to the subject of large 
cruisers. In my opinion, we ought to 
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have a number of fast and nimble cruisers 
on the ocean in order to meet the large 
cruisers of an enemy, which, if they were 
of high speed and heavy armament, 
might do an enormous amount of harm 
to our Mercantile Marine. These might 
belong to a small Power whose Navy 
could not compare with the strength of 
our own. My noble Friend alluded 
to the Russian ship the Rurik, and 
I will only repeat what we have stated 
over and over again, that we intend 
to build a ship that shall be superior to 
everything afloat in speed, coal endurance, 
and armament. I do not think that it 
would be right at the present moment to 
make known the actual lines on which 
the ships will be built—their length, 
beam, speed, or horse-power. Turning 
to another point, I quite admit the im- 
portance of increasing the number of our 
torpedo-boats, because in any future war 
we must be prepared for swarms of them 
issuing from the enemy’s harbours and 
attacking our fleets both at sea and lying 
in harbour. The best way, however, of 
meeting the attacks of these boats will 
be to have vessels of very great speed 
which can run them down, and that is 
the policy which we have adopted. I 
cannot but think it is a sound one. The 
noble Lord alluded to the question of the 
merchant cruisers ; and with regard to 
them we certainly do not at the present 
moment propose to depart from the policy 
of the late Government, althouglL I 
admit that the whole subject is open to 
consideration, not as to the merits of the 
proposal itself, but as to the changes 
brought about by the increased number 
of our own fast cruisers which we intend 
to lay down. There are a considerable 
number of contracts running with com- 
panies ; and notwithstanding the recent 
lamentable occurrence with regard to the 
Inman line, we hope that with 
the ships we are now engaged with 
we shall not have a repetition of that 
disastrous affair. Then the only other 
point to which I need refer is the man- 
ning. That is one of the most important 
points about the Navy ; but I do not 
know that I follow the figures of my noble 
Friend. This year in the Estimates we 
have put down a larger number than he 
gives us credit for. The number is 
76,700. 

Lorp BRASSEY : I referre! to those 
available for sea service. 
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Eart SPENCER: At all events, we 
have proposed an increase of 2,600 over 
last year. I agree almost wholly with 
the view which my noble Friend has 
taken as to the desirability of having a 
large Naval Reserve in time of war ; but 
we must bear in mind that the require- 
ments of a modern fleet of ironclads are 
quite different from those of a fleet of 
the old wooden ships. You will have an 
enormous number of cases where highly- 
trained men will be required, and those 
men must go through the admirable train- 
ing which is given in our training ships 
of the Navy. That must, to a certain 
extent, modify the desire to increase 
largely the Reserve. The whole subject, 
however, has been gone into lately by an 
able Committee appointed by my prede- 


cessor. All the arrangements to be 
made in time of war have been con- 


sidered and the complements of ships 
have been determined, those complements 
consisting partly of trained seamen and 
artificers and partly of less highly-trained 
seamen of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
both first and second-class. I do not 
think that in regard to the number of 
the Royal Naval Reserve we shall be, 
next year or the year after, very far 
short of the number suggested by my 
noble Friend. But the present Admiralty 
administration have cordially taken up 
the recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
have adopted nearly all the reeommenda- 
tions of Sir G. Tryon’s Committee. We 
are training men of the Second-Class 
Reserve longer in the training ships, and 
are offering them several other advantages 
in the way of pay and naval uniform, 
We have also increased the reserve of the 
engine-room complements by 500 men. 
I hope my noble Friend will see by this 
that we value extremely these Royal 
Naval Reserve men. We wish to 
encourage them, and to have as many as 
possible in reserve for working our 
ships in case of war. I think I 
have now dealt with all the chief points 
of this question, and I must apologise to 
your Lordships for the length at which 
I have troubled you, but it is not easy to 
compress within a few minutes an 
explanation upon so important a subject. 
*Tue Earn or RAVENSWORTH 
said, the explanation given by the First 
Lord of the policy of his Board would be 
highly satisfactory to the House and to 
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the country. Though the programme of 
the Admiralty for the year might be 
described as modest, he was glad to 
know that they were looking forward 
and were watching closely what was 
being done by foreign countries. Fur- 
ther, he was glad that both the noble 
Lord and the Representative of the 
Admiralty in another place had declined 
to give explicit information about the 
ships to be built. Hitherto, the Ad- 
miralty had been much too lavish with 
such information, of which foreign coun- 
tries might avail themselves. It was 
very necessary for this country to keep 
ahead of other nations in her Navy, and 
especially in the matter of speed; for 
the power of a modern vessel depended 
largely on its speed. The noble Lord 
had pointed out the enormous pre- 
ponderance of English commerce over 
that of other nations. It appeared by 
Lloyd’s Register that while the steam 
tonnage of the rest of the world was very 
little over 5,000,000, the total steam 
tonnage of England and her Colonies was 
over 9,000,000, For the protection of 
that commerce it was absolutely neces- 
sary for us to maintain fleets in every 
sea, That alone was an adequate reason 
for a gradual increase of our Fleet, with- 
out reference to what might be done by 
foreign statesmen or foreign Powers. An 
Admiralty authority had wisely pointed 
out recently that a single powerful 
cruiser belonging toa weak Power might 
inflict damage upon our 
commerce at some distant part of the 
world. Upon that point reference 
might be made to what was being done 
by two very small Powers. The other 
day the Japanese Government had built 
for them a most powerful cruiser, remark- 
ably armed with an exclusive armament 
of quick-firing guns, and she achieved on 
her trial very nearly 23 knots under forced 
draught, and her engines developed about 
15,000 horse-power, her tonnage being 
4,150. He was probably correct in 
saying she was the fastest cruiser in the 
world. Since that time, the same estab- 
lishment, Elswick, had turned out the 
Nuova de Giulio for the Argentine 
Republic. That vessel on her trial 
achieved nearly the same rate of speed, 
22-74 knots. We had not at present 
afloat a cruiser of anything like that 
speed. That, again, showed the neces- 
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the Navy. 


sity for our keeping ahead, for in these 
days the power of warships depended 
upon their speed ; and when it was re- 
membered that these vessels could de- 
liver a heavy concentrated fire, we must 
look out for the possibility of meeting 
serious adversaries in parts of the world 
where they would hardly be expected to 
exist. He congratulated the Admiralty 
for pursuing a continuity of policy as 
successors of the late Government, and 
were carrying on work in the Dockyards, 
and the result had been the creation of a 
Fleet unparalleled in power and numbers, 
He was glad that the fatal policy of 
leaving ships for six, seven, or eight 
years on the stocks had been abandoned. 
Taking two vessels—the Royal Sovereign 
and the Hood—an actual saving of up- 
wards of £30,000 had been effected in 
each case by pushing forward the work, 
and he thought the Dockyard authorities 
were to be congratulated upon their per- 
formances in that respect during the last 
two years. The mischief of leaving to 
the caprice of Parliament interference 
with a naval programme had been illus- 
trated the other day in the German 
Reichstag, where a programme approved 
by the Emperor, by the Secretary for the 
Navy, and cordially supported by the 
Chancellor himself, had been defeated, 
and the Vote for six powerful ships to 
replace worn-out, obsolete vessels had 
been struck off the Estimates. He would 
like to know what steps the Admiralty 
were taking with regard to the reserves 
of engineers and stokers? In order to 
get full value out of the triple expansion 
engines, it was necessary to secure the 
services of highly-trained and skilled 
engineers and stokers, and he thought 
sufficient steps had not yet been taken to 
form Reserves of such men. It was also 
satisfactory tohear that a serviceable force 
of torpedo-catchers was contemplated. It 
was not wise to place too much reliance 
upon our Naval Reserve, for our trade 
should not be stopped in the event of 
war, and it would be very awkward to 
deprive our merchant vessels of their best 
men in that case. We should, if pos- 
sible, attract Reserve men from less im- 
portant ships than the magnificent 
steamers on which they were now em- 
ployed, and which we should require in 
time of war for the supply of the Fleet, 
and for keeping up our communications. 
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Overseers and the 


Tue Eart or DUNDONALD called 
attention upon the point of the efficiency for 
warfare of our armed merchant ships and 
the nationality of the crews to the fact 
that there were a large number of China- 
men among the crews of our armed mer- 
ehantmen running between Japan and 
Vancouver. When travelling on one of 
those vessels be had discussed the matter 
with theofficers of theship ; and although 
they thought it would be very possible 
that the Chinamen might be replaced by 
English lads at much the same cost, they 
were unanimous in thinking that the 
question of discipline was a difficulty in 
the way, for they considered their present 
powers were uot sufficient to enable them 
to maintain proper order over the boys, 
and, moreover, they found the Chinamen 
worked very well on the whole. He 
thought it would be worth the considera- 
tion of the Admiraity whether some regu- 
lationscould not be made by which every 
man on board our armed merchantmen, 
and, if possible, also every boy, should 
be required to be of British nationality. 
In the event of those merchautmen 
having to fight with those Chinamen on 
board, the Chinamen should also be regu- 
larly drilled, so as to be able to fight in 
the event of war breaking out before 
British seamen could possibly be sent out 
to take their places. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to amend the Land Transfer Act, 1875 
—Was presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 
I*; and to be printed. (No. 30.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 
Moved, That a Committee of Six Lords be 
a»pointed to join with a Committee of the 
House of Commons to consider all Statute Law 
R:vision Bills of the present Session..’—( The 
Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 
The Lords following were named of 
the Committee : 


L. Watson. 
L. Halsbury. 
L. Thring. 


L. Chancellor. 

E. Kimberley (Z. Presi- 
dent.) 

E. Morley. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
agree with the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in the appointment of a Chairman : 

Then a Message was ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons to acquaint them therewith, 
and to request them to appoint Six Members of 
that House to be joined with the said Com- 
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mittee pursuant to the Resolution of this 
House of the 27th of February last and to the 
Message of the House of Commons of yesterday 
signifying their concurrence in the said Reso- 
lution. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 19.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


COINAGE (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 28.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [4.1.].—(No. 8.) 


Read 3° (according to order), and 
passed, aud sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th March 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock, 


QUESTIONS. 


OVERSEERS AND THE RATE BOOKS. 
Carrain’' FENWICK (Durham, 
Houghton-le-Spring) : I beg to ask the 

President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will take steps to 
ascertain why the assistant overseer for 
the township of West Rainton, in the 
County of Durham, on Thursday 16th 
February, refused to allow two rate- 
payers to look at his books after due 
notice had been given him; and whether 
he will take steps to have the law 
enforced in this matter ? 

*Tne PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
informed by the overseers of Rainton 
that the assistant overseer of that parish 
received a communication asking him 
whether he was at liberty to permit two 
gentlemen to have access to the parish 
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rate books. The assistant overseer re- 
ferred the writer to the overseers, and the 
overseers informed him that if the persons 
referred to were ratepayers they could 
examine the rate book at any time 
between 1 and 3 o’clock on the 21st 
ultimo. They did not, however, so 
attend. If in any case the statutory 
provisions as to inspection of the rate 
book are contravened, proceedings may 
be taken for the enforcement of a penalty. 





CAPITATION GRANTS, 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Government 
will provide an extra capitation grant to 
non-commissioned _ officers — of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry who, under the new 
Regulations, may quelify as drill in- 
structors at the School for Auxiliary 
Cavalry at Aldershot ; and whether any 
allowance will be made for the travelling 
expenses of such instructors when attend- 
ing squad or troop drills in their own 
regimental districts ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBei_-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The Contingent and 
Clothing Fund of the Yeomanry will be 
increased from April by £1 per man, in 
order to cover, among other things, any 
expenses which may arise in connection 
with these Assistant Instructors. 


FINES FOR CATTLE TRESPASS. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that Colonel Bulboy, Resident Magistrate 
at Arranmore Petty Sessions, County 
Donegal, in June 1892, fined a number of 
persons in various sums of money for 
trespass of cattleon a mountain belonging 
to a gentleman whose property is at pre- 
sent in the Landed Estates Court; and 
that Mr. Orr, Resident Magistrate at 
Arranmore Petty Sessions, in July 1892, 
for a like alleged offence, imposed fines 
upon another number of persons; were 
those convictions and fines legal under 14 
and 15 Vic. c. 92, 8.20; how many of 
those fines were paid; and will the 
Government order the money to be re- 
funded ? 

Mr. H..H. Fowler 
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Dock. 


*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : These were cases of 
trespass at the suit of the Receiver under 
the Court of Chancery, acting by direc- 
tion of the Head Receiver of the Court. 
The defendants were ordered to pay 
trespass rates under the 14th and lith 
Vic. cap. 92, sec. 20, but were not fined. 
In 20 out of 22 cases these rates were 
paid. The trespass orders are payable to 
the complainants, not to the Crown, and 
the latter cannot interfere. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN TIPPERARY, 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it is a fact 
that representations by a number of 
labourers in Emly, County Tipperary, 
were made to the Tipperary Board of 
Guardians last November, requesting that 
labourers’ cottages should be erected in 
that district; whether the Memorials 
have been considered by the Guardians ; 
and whether a Local Government Board 
Inspector has been sent down to inquire 
into the matter; and, if not, on what 
grounds ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 
ment Board inform me that application 
was made in November last to the Board 
of Guardians by a uumber of ratepayers 
for the erection of labourers’ cottages in 
the Emly district. The matter has since 
been under the consideration of the 
Guardians, who have called for maps and 
specifications, &e. I am advised that no 
unreasonable delay has taken place on 
the part of the Guardians, who have 
already largely availed themselves of the 
powers given to them by the Labourers’ 
Acts. ‘The matter does not appear to 
call for any action at present on the part 
of the Local Government Board. 


REGENT'’S CANAL DOCK. 

Mr. STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
drawn to the insanitary condition of the 
Regent’s Canal Dock, the causes thereof, 
and remedies therefor; and, if 580, 
will he have immediate steps taken to 
have the nuisances complained of abated, 
and have a sufficiency of proper sanitary 
appliances provided without delay ? 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have re- 
ceived communications with reference to 
the Regent’s Canal Dock, and the atten- 
tion of the Port Sanitary Authority of 
London has been drawn to the matter. 
I have no reason to doubt that if they are 
satisfied that proceedings for the abate- 
ment of nuisances are necessary they will 
take action in the matter. 


The Ulster Tenant 


SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR WATERS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office, at the request of the French 
Government, has issued instructions to 
the officers of the British Navy and the 
British Consular Agents in Madagascar 
in no way to concern themselves with 
exercising a police control over the dhows 
of the various nationalities in the waters 
of Madagascar, and to abstain from 
searching vessels of any flag in Mala- 
gascar waters ; and whether he is aware 
that there has been a revival of the Slave 
Trade between Africa and Madagascar ? 
*THheE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The standing instructions on this subject 
were issued by Her Majesty’s late 
Government in August last. ‘They were 
a necessary consequence of the Brussels 
Act and of the general recognition 
of the French Protectorate of Mada- 
gascar. They did not result from any 
request of the French Government. The 
suppression of the Slave Trade in Mada- 
gascar waters is now regulated by the 
Brussels’ Act as modified by the French 
Declaration appended to it, and we have 
no definite information from which we 
van infer that the trade has materially 
revived. 


PRISON WARDERS. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will take mea- 
sures to secure a more careful selection 
and training of prison warders, in view of 
the grave statements made by the 
Manchester City Justices at their recent 
meeting, when they had under their 
notice some instances of warders traffick- 
ing with local prisoners ; and were also 
informed from au official source that 
similar practices occurred in every gaol in 


England ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The greatest care 
is exercised by the Prison Commissioners 
in the selection and training of prison 
officers, who as a body are found to be 


Farmers’ Association. 


trustworthy. Of the four warders 
recently discharged from Manchester 
Prison for trafficking, three were 


appointed by the Local Authorities before 
the prisons were taken over by the 
Government. Experience shows that it 
is difficult to provide any absolute safe- 
guard against trafficking, but there is no 
reason to believe that the practice is of 
common occurrence. 


THE CORK MAILS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether arrangements could be made 
with the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company to run the ordinary 
Cork mails direct to and from Kings- 
town through Islandbridge Junction 
without going into Kingsbridge Station ; 
whether this is now done with the 
Sunday American mail ; and what saving 
of time is thereby effected ? 

*THeE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
arrangement indicated is one which 
concerns the Railway Company rather 
than the Post Office, and I am in com- 
munication with the company on the 
subject. As regards the incoming 
American mails, the arrangement appears 
to be already in force, but I do not know 
what saving of time actually results 
from it. . 


THE ULSTER TENANT FARMERS” 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireiand whether he 
has received a deputation from the Ulster 
Tenant Farmers’ Association in reference 
to the question of temporarily reducing 
the judicial rents ; and if he is now pre- 
pared to state at what decision the 
Government has arrived upon the ques- 
tion ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: A _ number of 
ge.t'emen from Ulster have waited upon 
me in reference to the question of a re- 
adjustment of the judicial rents. The 
Government have arrived at no decision 
iu the matter. 
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THE CHANGE IN THE AMERICAN MAIL 
ROUTE. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether the 
London mails landed at Queenstown, 
from the steamer Servia, on the 19th 
February, were delivered ready sorted in 
London in the space of 16} hours; and 
whether he can state what delay was 
caused by the despatch of the mails for 
Great Britain and Ireland from New 
York on 25th February by the American 
line steamer New York, bound for South- 
ampton, in the delivery of American 
mails in the London District, the Midland 
Counties, the North of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, respectively ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has received a copy of a resolution 
passed by the Queenstown Town Com- 
missioners, complaining of the great 
delay in the delivery of the Irish portion 
of the American mail caused by carrying 
it to Southampton ; whether he is aware 
that specially addressed Irish mail matter 
was landed at Queenstown at 3 a.m. on 
Sunday, the 5th inst., from the steam- 
ship Aurania, while the remainder, 
which was despatched on the same day 
by the International liner New York, 
was not delivered until Tuesday, the 7th 
inst.; and whether, in view of the 
serious loss and inconvenience thus in- 
flicted upon Irish traders, he will com- 
municate with the United States Postal 
Authorities on the subject, and call their 
immediate attention to the consequences 
which must result to Irish commerce by 
the adoption of this route ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether the 
Inman-American liner New York, which 
sailed from New York at 10 o'clock a.m. 
on the 25th ult., carried not merely 
English letters, but also the Irish mails 
from America, with the result that the 
Irish letters have been landed at South- 
ampton ; what loss of time this involved 
in the delivery of the Irish letters ; 
whether the Queenstown route would 
also have been better for letters for the 
North of England ; whether the Cunard 
liner Aurania, calling at Queenstown, 
left New York on the same day half an 
hour earlier, but ouly carrying specially 
addressed correspondence ; when the 
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Trish mail would have been delivered if 
lespatched by the Aurania; and whe- 
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American Mail Route. 


ther steps will be taken to secure that 
the American Post Office shall not defer 
the interests of the Irish mail service to 
its preference for an American line of 
steamers ? 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the mails from the 
United States to Ireland are to be carried 
in future via Southampton, instead of 
via Queenstown; whether, by this 
arrangement, the mails will reach Dublin 
and Cork 10 hours and 19 hours re- 
spectively later than if landed at Queens- 
town; and whether, in view of the 
serious inconvenience that would result 
in Ireland from the adoption of the 
Southampton route for the carriage of 
the mails, he will take steps to have 
them landed at Queenstown ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : It will doubtless 
be convenient to the House if I embody 
in one answer my replies to the several 
questions asked about the ‘nails brought 
by the New York and the Aurania, 
Those steamers left the port of New 
York within half an hour of each 
other on the 25th of February. The 
New York landed mails for all parts of 
the United Kingdom at Southampton at 
9.40 p.m. on the 4th inst. The Aurania, 
carrying correspondence specially super- 
scribed for conveyance by her, landed 
mails at Queenstown at 3.40 a.m., 
on the 5th instant. Correspondence for 
Ireland was, as a matter of fact, brought 
by both vesseis. Letters, &c., carried by 
the Aurania were delivered in Dublin 
only an hour earlier than those carried 
by the New York, although the last- 
named packet had been delayed by fog 
in the Channel, and her mails did not 
reach London till midnight on Saturday, 
so that letters could not be delivered in 
London till Monday morning, and the 
connection with the Saturday night mails 
for all parts of the Kingdom was missed. 
Even as it was, letters for London and for 
England generally lost nothing by coming 
to Southampton, and those for Scotland, 
the Northern and many other parts of 
England, were accelerated ; but those for 
the Irish Provinces were not delivered 
till at various times from Monday after- 
noon to ‘Tuesday morning, whereas the 
Irish provincial letters brought by the 
Aurania to Queenstown were all de- 
livered by Monday morning. The 
United States Post Office provides the 
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The State of 


conveyance to this country, and has a 
right to select such steamers as it thinks 
best. In sending by its new contract- 
line all correspondence not’ specially 
superscribed to go by other lines it 
does precisely what this country does 
in regard to the outward mails ; and 
it also follows the lead of this country 
in allowing the senders of letters to 
secure by special superscription the use 
of other steamers. It cannot be stated 
beforehand what will be the effect 
on the time of delivery in Dublin 
and Cork, which depends on many 
chances impossible to foresee. Under 
existing arrangements Ireland has the 
advantage of the latest possible posting 
for letters, &c., sent to the United 
States, but I am not in a position to 
secure her the corresponding advantage 
in connection with the homeward mails. 
I shall wateh carefully the effect of the 
recent changes on the distribution of 
mails throughout the United Kingdom, 
and, should the facts justify it, I will 
not fail to communicate with the United 
States Post Office on the subject. I 
should add that I have received the reso- 
lution mentioned in Question No. 19 
passed by the Queenstown Town Com- 
missioners ; and also, in reply to Question 
No. 17, that the mails brought by the 
Servia reached Queenstown at 4.45 p.m. 
on the 19th ultimo, and arrived in London 
completely sorted at 10.50a.m.on the 20th. | 

Mr. FLYNN : May I ask whether the 
Post Office authorities of this country 
are justified in incurring additional ex- 
pense in carrying the mails from South- 
ampton to various parts of Ireland when 
if the vessels called at Queenstown the 
cost would be comparatively trifling ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: That is not a 
matter under the control of the British 
Post Office. The arrangements for the 
conveyance of the mails from the United 
States are in the hands of the United 
States Post Office, and they land the 
mails where they choose, 

Mr. FLYNN: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman lost sight of the fact that the 
Aurania is much slower than the other 
vessels he named, and therefore the com- 
parison in rapidity of delivery does not 
hold good ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I made no com- 
parison. I only stated the facts. 

*Mr. MAURICE HEALY : Would it 


not be possible for the right hon, Gentle- 
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man to urge upon the American Govern- 
ment the desirability of despatching 
the Irish mails by boats calling at 
Queenstown ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: If experience 
justifies the request I will communicate 
with the United States Government, with 
the view of having better arrangements 
made, 


County Clare. 


THE SOUTH KERRY FISHING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state if any member of the Congested 
Districts Board has visited South Kerry ; 
and, if so, when; and whether, consider- 
ing the requirements of the district, and 
the wealth of the fish off the coast there, 
they intend to take any steps towards 
the erection of piers and boatslips, with 
the view of developing the fishing in- 
dustry with some degree of safety to the 
lives and property of the fishermen ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that South Kerry has been visited by 
members of the Congested Districts 
Board, and that two of the Board's 
Inspectors have also been employed for 
|} some months in making inquiries there 
for the information of the Board. It is 
in contemplation to improve the harbour 
accommodation on the coast, but no 
decision has yet been come to as to the 
places where piers or boatslips are to be 
constructed, 


THE STATE OF COUNTY CLARE. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
was the actual strength of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary establishment in the 
County Clare on the Ist March, Ist 
April, and 22nd August, 1892, respec- 
tively ; and whether the Grand Jury of 
the County Clare, in their resolution of 
3rd March, 1892, recommended the re- 
duction of the county establishment as 
stated by the Chief Secretary, or only 
the reduction of the extra foree and the 
increase of the “ Free” force ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Inanswering this 
question, I should like to explain I did 
not intend to convey the idea the other 
day that the Grand Jury desired a 
decrease of the force. What I meant to 
say was that they desired a decrease of 
the extra force, and they wanted an 
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increase of the free force which was not 
statutorily possible. The total authorised 
establishment for the County Clare, in- 
cluding 24 men of the reserve, was on 
the Ist of March, 1892, 412 men. A 
reduction, however, in this number had 
been already under consideration, and, 
pending the decision to be come to, steps 
were not taken to fill vacancies. Thus, 
on March Ist, 1892, the actual number in 
the county was 475. On the Ist of April, 

1892, the actual number was 460, On 
the 22nd of August, 1892, the actual 
number was 462. The recent decision 
of the Government to send 50 extra men 
to the county has the effect of bringing 
the total authorised number forthe county 
to three above the number at which it 
stood on March Ist, 1892, before it was 
reduced by the late Government. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Then 
when the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the right hon. Member 
for Leeds had reduced the force 
in County Clare at the request 
of the Grand Jury, he did not mean that 
the force ordinarily employed had been 
decreased. Is he aware that the Grand 
Jury twice recommended an increase of 
the force ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
that the Grand Jury recommended a gross 
increase. I do know that they asked for 
a transfer of extra force, and that was 
what I believe I conveyed to the House. 
There was an actual reduction of the 
county force by 15 under the late Govern- 
meut. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
reduction was not owing to any action 
onthe part of the Executive, but was an 
effect of the triennial re-arrangement of 
the Constabulary establishment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I confess I experi- 
ence some difficulty in following these 
details so closely. I have explained 
more than once what I meant to convey. 
I think I should have notice of any 
further questions. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Am I 
correct in saying that the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman materially 


mo!!So; his statement that the force 
in County Clare was reduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman 
Secretary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is perfectl 
true that the right hon. Gentleman dig 


Mr. J. Morley 


the late Chief 
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reduce the actual force in the county, 
The rest is a matter of argument. F 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
bear in mind that the Grand Jury is an 
absolutely non-representative body. 
With regard to the fact that they advised 
an increase of the Constabulary force, 
will he remember that the Boards of 
Guardians and other Local Bodies directly 
representing the ratepayers have passed 
resolutions condemning the action of the 
Grand Jury, and taken an exactly opposite 
view ? 

PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES BILL. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether after Second Reading of the 
Piaces of Worship Sites Bill (which was 
read a second time in 1892 with the 
assent of the present Leader of the 
Opposition) he will consent to its being 
referred to the Grand Committee on Law, 
&c. ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: So far as _ the 
Government is concerned, there will be no 
objection to this Bill being referred at 
the proper time to the Grand Committee 
on Law, provided that this can be done 
without interference with the progress of 
Bills for which the Government are 
directly responsible. 

THE OPIUM TRADE. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
toask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
the testimony given to the innocuousness 
of the moderate use of opium by men of 
long experience in India, including mem- 
bers of the medical profession, he will 
bring in a measure, or support such a 
measure if brought in, for the purpose of 
removing opium and its preparations 
from the operation of the Pharmacy Act, 
and allow it to be sold freely by licensed 
persons, without being marked poison, as 
is permitted in India, the opium bearing 
the stamp of Her Majesty the Empress 
of India? I will also ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the strict enactments of the 
Pharmacy Act, by which opium and its 
preparations are prohibited from being 
sold in this country, unless prominently 
labelled poison, and the sale of which is 
otherwise carefully guarded, he will state 
if it is intended, in the interest of Her 
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Majesty's subjects in India, to put the sale 
of that poison under similar restrictions ? 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorGe 


Russe_t, North Beds.): The two 
questions of the hon. Member may be 
answered together. Her Majesty's 
Government have no intention of intro- 
ducing or supporting any measure for the 
purpose described in the first question ; 
nor have they decided to request the 
Government of India to place the sale of 
opium in that country under the restric- 
tions mentioned in the second question. 


KERRY FISHERIES. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that a number of fishermen have 
been fined for fishing in the River Owen- 
more, County Kerry, in parts of the 
river which the Fishery Commissioners 
have since declared to be free; and 
whether, in view of the fact that these 
men were fined for fishing where they had 
aright to fish, he will use his influence 
with the Local Justices to have the fines 
and the costs attaching to them remitted ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Fishing within 
the limits defined by Section 44, cap. 88, 
of the 13th and l4th Vict., is declared 
to be a penal offence, unless the fishing 
be by a person having a “several 
fishery * within such limits. The cir- 
cumstance of the waters being free 
within these limits does not touch the 
question, as the object of the enactment 
referred to is to prevent the capture of 
the fish at the mouths of the rivers. The 
fines imposed on the fishermen to whom 
the hon. Baronet apparently refers have 
been reduced to 10s. in each case with 
costs by the Lords Justices, and the issue 
of the warrants for the collection of the 
reduced fines is a matter for the discre- 
tion of the Local Justices, with which 
the Government cannot interfere. 


THE LEITRIM MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that an insane patient, whom the police 
were about to take to the Sligo District 
Lunatie Asylum, was detained two days 
in} Manorhamilton Police Barracks, 
owing to difficulty in finding a second 
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Magistrate to sign the necessary form of 
committal; is he aware that out of a 
population of 78,618 in the County of 
Leitrim 71,098 are Roman Catholics, 
and that of 63 persons who hold the 
Commission of the Peace for that county 
only three are Roman Catholics; has 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland been re- 
quested to appoint to the Commission of 
the Peace for the County of Leitrim 
certain Nationalists, whose names were 
forwarded to him; and will he appoint 
those gentlemen to the Commission of 
the Peace; if not, will he explain on 
what grounds he declines to do so ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received 
a Report, from which it appears that the 
lunatie referred to in the first paragraph 
was detained in the police barrack for 
about 26 hours, no second Magistrate 
being:.available to commit him. As re- 
gards the remainder of the question, the 
Lord Chancellor has under consideration 
the names of gentlemen recommended for 
appointment to the Commission of the 
Peace in the County Leitrim, 


THE ARMAMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS. 
Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether his attention 
has been called to a paragraph in a 
recent issue of the Army and Navy 
Gazette, in which it is alleged that 
British Infantry battalions in India are 
to be re-armed with the magazine rifle, 
and to be supplied with Maxim guns of 
the calibre of the Martini-Henry rifle; 
whether the Maxim bullets will be about 
twice the size of the magazine bullets ; 
whether, several years ago, the Martini- 
Henry calibre was discarded ; and, in 
consequence of the Mawand disaster, or 
some equally cogent reason, it was re- 
solved to use the same size of bullet for 
rifles and machine guns, so as to avoid 
the risk of the troops having ammunition 
unfitted to their weapons ; and what are 
the reasons why the War Office is now 
seeking to substitute once more the 
double size of bore for the single in 
India ; and if it is intended, in spite of 
the resolution of the Horse Guards to 
the contrary, to perpetuate a similar 
arrangemeut in this country ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The armament of the troops in India is 
not under the control of the War Depart- 
ment; but I may say that it is intended 
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that the British Infantry should be 
armed with the magazine rifle and the 
Native troops with Martini-Henry rifles. 
There are two calibres of Maxim guns 
to be provided for India—namely, the 
*45 in. for land defences, and the 3°03 in. 
for the field. If, therefore, from any 
cause, the Maxim gun of Martini-Henry 
calibre should be sent into the _fieltl, 
where European and Native troops would 
be serving together, ammunition of both 
calibres would be available. There is no 
intention of substituting the large for 
the small bore for field service. 


THE FOCHABERS INTIMIDATION CASE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): 1 beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the late Procurator Fiscal of 
Morayshire gave any, and if so what, 
reasons for deciding not to take proceed- 
ings against John Andrew in what is 
knownas the Fochabers Intimidation case? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I learn 
upon inquiry that the reasons for which 
the late Procurator Fiscal did not take 
proceedings were two—(1) because there 
was not sufficient evidence to establish 
the charge; and (2) because the Lord 
Advocate stated in the House of Com- 
mons in July, 1891, in answer to a 
question, that even if the allegations put 
in the question had been correct, there 
was nothing which amounted to undue 
influence as defined by the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

PRISON STAFFS. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether arrangements 
have been made to transfer redundaut 
schoolmasters in prisons to the clerical 
staff; if so, whether the schoolmasters 
so transferred will be placed at the 
bottom of the clerical list for purposes 
of seniority, in order that the clerks, who 
joined the Department as such, ‘will not 
have their promotion retarded by such 
transfer ? I wiil also ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what is the present number 
of storekeepers and clerks in the Prison 
Department who have been rendered 
redundant by the closing of prisons 
or reduction of the population in others ; 
to what number will such redundants be 
increased by the transfer of redundant 
schoolmasters to the clerical staff; and 
how it is intended to reduce this number 
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of redundants, with a view to economy in 
the Public Service ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Arrangements are 
being made under Treasury sanction to 
employ a few of the redundant convict 
prison schoolmasters as temporary prison 
clerks until they can be absorbed as 
schoolmasters. No arrangement has 
been made to transfer any schoolmasters 
to the permanent clerical staff, so that 
the question of seniority does not arise. 
I am informed that there are no re- 
dundant storekeepers or clerks. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS, 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department when the Return of 
persons voting as_ illiterates at the 
General Election of 1892 will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Reiurn will be 
in the hands of Members in the course of 
the next few days. 


THE ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT CLERKS, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War why the warrant for the 
formation of a Corps of Military Staff 
Clerks in the Army Pay Department is 
not issued ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There has, I am_ told, been some inevit- 
able delay in the completion of this war- 
rant, but I have every reason to hope it 
will be issued shortly. 

SOLDIERS IN MUFTI. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War why the 
Staff sergeants major in the Transport 
Branch are allowed to wear plain clothes 
when off duty, and why this privilege is 
not accorded to the Staff sergeants major 
in the Supply Branch, although the 
duties of both are the same; and 
whether this apparent inequality can be 
remedied ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware of any inequality such 
as my hon. Friend indicates. The 
regulations as to the wearing of plain 
clothes by Staff sergeants major in the 
Transport Branch and the Supply Branch 
of the Army Service Corps are identical. 


SIR R. HAMILTON. 


Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies whether Sir Robert Hamilton 
has resigned the post of Governor of 
Tasmania, or whether he is in this 
country on leave of absence ; and, if so, 
whether he can state the date on which 
the term of his appointment expires, and 
when a successor will be appointed ? 

Sir E. GREY (answering for Mr. 
Buxton): Sir R. Hamilton is still Go- 
vernor of Tasmania, and is now in this 
country on leave of absence. His time of 
office expires this month, and _ his 
successor will shortly be appointed. 

Mr. LODER: Does not his term of 
office expire to-day ? 

Str E.GREY: That is a 
cannot answer without notice. 
CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if he 
will state the number of indictable 
offences committed in England (so far as 
known to the police) during the last 12 
months for which Returns are complete, 
and the number of persons committed for 
trial in respect of them ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The 
indictable offences committed was, in 
England and Wales, 39,021, and in Eng- 
land only, 37,587; and the number of 
persons committed for trial was 12,836, 
and in England, only 12,191. 

Mr. A. OCONNOR: Am I to gather 
from the answer that for three out of 
every four crimes committed, no per- 
son was sent for trial ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No one was com- 
mitted in 26,000 cut of the 39,000 cases. 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home  Depart- 


ment whether the promised Return re- 
lating to the magistracy in England and 
Wales is one which has been already 
ordered by this House; and, if so, on 
whose Motion and on what day; and 
when is the Return likely to be presented ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tune HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Hersert GLapstone, 
Leeds, W.): Two Returns relating to 
this subject have been asked for and 
granted. The first was moved for by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland on February 
2, and is similar to the Return granted 
by the late Home Secretary in 1888. 
This will take possibly six months to 
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prepare. The second was moved for on 
February 21 by the hon. Member for the 
Rye Division, and will probably take 
about three months to prepare. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Had 
the hon. Member in his mind either of 
these Returns when he spoke in this 
Ilouse on the 3rd instant ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I had both 
of them in my mind. 

Mr. STUART -WORTLEY: Is 
either of the Returns calculated to elicit 
any information whatever as regards the 
political opinions of Magistrates 7 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: It is per- 
fectly impossible to ask that the political 
opinions of Magistrates should be stated 
in a Return, 


CRIMES COMMITTED IN 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he will state the 
numbers of the following crimes com- 


RETURNS OF 


mitted in England during the last 12 
months, for which Returns are com- 


plete, namely, arson and other wilful 

burning ; killing and maiming cattle ; 

maliciously destroying fences, walls, &c.; 

and other malicious and wilful damage ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The numbers of the 

following crimes committed (so far as 

known to the police) during the 12 months 
ended 29th September, 1892, are :— 

England 

and 
Wales. 


England 
only. 
Arson and other wilful 

burning - - - - 
Killing and maiming 
eattle - - = = 
Maliciously destroy- 
ing fences, walls, 
&c. (Offences deter- 
mined summarily) 
Other malicious and 
wilful damage:—If 
the heading ** Other 
Malicious and Wil- 
ful Damage and 
Trespass” in Table8 
of the Judicial Sta- 
tistics is referred to 
If the number of 
malicious and wil- 
ful damage cases 
other than the three 
above named is re- 
quired - 


364 352 


28 28 


2,644 


13,718 12,493 


16,495 15,219 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he will state the numbers 
of the following crimes committed (so far 
as known to the police) in England during 
the last 12 months, for which the 
Returns are complete :—namely, murder 
(not including infants under one year) ; 
manslaughter; attempts at murder; 
shooting at, wounding, and stabbing ; as- 
saults on peace officers ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The figures are as 
follows :— 


ee England 
vent, “ony 
Murder (not including 
infants under | year) 73 71 
Manslaughter- - - 160 151 
Attempts to murder 
(“Attempts a¢ Mur- 
der” in the question) 86 72 


Shooting at, wounding, 

stabbing, &e., to 

do bodily harm. 

(“* Shooting at, 

wounding, and ‘stab- 

bing’” in the ques- 

tion)- - - = = 819 741 
Assaults on peace 

officers. (Indictable 

offences) - - - 41 49 
Assaults on peace ofli- 

cers, resisting, ob- 

structing, &e. (Of- 

fences determined 

summarily) - - -12,635 11,947 

Mr. FLYNN: May [ ask if, in view 
of these figures, the Government have 
any intention of considering the propriety 
of extending the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act to England ? 

[No answer was given. ] 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: I beg 
to ask the Home Secretary whether the 
Returns of the Prison Commission for 
England and Wales do not show that 
persons of Irish birth and parentage, who 
form 2 per cent. of the population, form also 
10 per cent. of the prison population ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Gentle- 
man must give notice of that question. 


THE IRISH TEACHERS’ CAPITATION 
GRANT. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the capita- 
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tion grant, in lieu of school fees, will be 
paid to the teachers in East Donegal ? 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): At the 
same time, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary whether, in consideration of the 
Irish Education Bill of last year sub- 
stituting capitation grants in place of 
school fees, and in consideration of there 
being no provision made at present for 
payment of these grants, he will give the 
matter his earliest attention with a view 
of doing away with the great hardship 
now infleited upon the National school 
teachers ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: With regard to 
this question, I have stated within the past 
week that the issue of the capitation 
grant awaits the passing of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates, and that payment 
will be made as soon as possible after 
the money becomes available. 


OVERCROWDING IN RAILWAY TRAINS. 

Mr. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Boar 
of Trade whether there are any pro- 
visions of law against overcrowding in 
railway traius ; and, if so, why they are 
not enforced, as they do in the ease of 
overcrowding in tramears and cmuibuses ¢ 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Menpe ta, Shefticld, 
Brightside): Under the bye-laws adopted 
by the majority of the Railway Com- 
panies any passenger persisting in enter- 
ing a compartment which is full, where 
any person objects to his entrance, renders 
himself liable to a penalty of 40s. But 
there is no provision inflicting a penalty 
upon a Railway Company in respect of 
overcrowding. It is far more diffieult to 
prevent passengers who are anxious to 
start on their journey from entering one 
or other of the many carriages which 
compose a train than it is to prevent 
passengers from ertering an omnibus or 
a tramear. 


COLLECTING FUNDS FOR MEN ON 
STRIKE. 

Mr. SCHWANN ( Manchester, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of Heary 
Brierley, mentioned in The Manchester 
Guardian of 8th inst., who was locked 
up for parading the streets of Manchester 
with a brass band and soliciting dona 
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tions from passers-by, and discharged on 
giving an undertaking not to commit the 
alleged offence again; is he aware that 
Brierley is the Chairman of No. 5 Dis- 
trict of the Amalgamated Card and 
Blowing Room Operatives Association, 
and that he, and several other officials of 
that Association, were collecting funds 
for the men who had been locked out ; 
and is it an offence for English operatives 
to collect voluntary contributions in the 
manner described, when it is not alleged 
that any riotous conduct took place or 
obstruction was caused ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am in communi- 
cation with the Magistrates with regard 
to Henry Brierley, but have not yet 
received their reply. 


SWEETENED TOBACCO, 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
(1) I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is lawful to 
import into this country tobacco of 
foreign manufacture artificially sweet- 
ened; and (2) whether British manu- 
facturers are permitted to use sweeten- 
ing matter in the manufacture of tobacco 
for home consumption 7 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
(1) Yes; sweetened 
negrohead can be imported, but must be 
enclosed in a Customs’ wrapper and an 
Import Duty paid; (2) Yes; in the 
manufacture of the above-mentioned 
tobacco. The operation has to be car- 
ried out under bond, and duty is charged 
on the finished article, which must be 
enclosed in a Customs’ wrapper. I do 
not know whether without offence I 
might ask that in cases of this kind, not 
of urgent importance, gentlemen would 
give a day or two’s notice of their ques- 
tions. It is very difficult when notice is 
only given the night before to obtain the 
information required. That is the reason, 
perhaps, why we are obliged to ask to 
have some of the questions postponed. 
I have been able in this case, at great 
pains, to get the information. I am only 
asking that indulgence for the future. 


MYOPIA AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE: I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Edueation whether 
his attention has been called to a para- 
graph in The Westminster Gazette, in 
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which it is alleged that myopia, or short 
sight, is greatly on the increase, being 
fostered by malnutrition, by working and 
sewing in badly-lighted and badly-venti- 
lated schoolrooms, and by reading badly- 
printed books ; whether he can say what 
progress has been made in this inquiry 
into the number of children compulsorily 
receiving education in a state of starva- 
tion or excessive hunger ; and if he will 
inquire whether there is ground for be- 
lieving that the existing conditions of 
school life are favourable to the increase 
of myopia, and take such steps as may 
be competent to him for checking the 
evil ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): My attention has been 
calied to the paragraph in question. The 
Department is doing its best to remove 
some of the alleged causes of short sight 
by insisting on improvements in ventila- 
tion and lighting where these are defee- 
tive. A Circular shall be issued to the 
Inspectors, inviting their special atten- 
tion to the question of badly-printed 
books. Some of the largest School 
Boards have been asked to give their 
opinion on the question of insufficient 


OF 


food and its effects on the educational 
progress of the children, and _ their 


answers may be expected shortly. I pro- 
pose to make further inquiry, with the 


assistance of competent persons, into 
the question of defective vision in 
schools. 


ZANZIBAR. 
Mr. ROBERT WALLACE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 


| Foreign Affairs whether, and how soon, 


Papers will be laid upon the Table in 
connection with the recent slaughter of 
natives in Somaliland, and with the con- 
duct of the acting Consul General of 
East Africa respecting the succession to 
the Sultanate of Zanzibar ? 

*Srr E. GREY: No Report from the 
Company’s agent has been communicated 
to us. It is presumed that he was too ill 
to write. Mr. Rodd, who afterwards 
visited Kismayu, has reported that all is 
quiet. Despatches respecting the events 
following the death of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar cannot be received for some 
weeks. 








1603 Nether Poppleion 
Mr. R. WALLACE: Is the present 


Sultan the legal successor of the late 
Sultan ? 
Sir E. GREY: I must ask for 


notice of that question. 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he can state the date on which a 
Circular was issued to the contractors 
for stationery binding to Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, directing their com- 
pliance with the terms of the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1891 ; whether he is aware that 
Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, although 
employing a number of vellum binders 
at the recognised scale of wages, employ 
youths and young men on Government 
work at wages varying from 18s. to 25s. 
per week, the minimum trade rate being 
34s.; and whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter ? 

THe. SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hispsert, Old- 
ham): The Circular in question was 
issued on the 9th February, 1892. I am 
not able to say whether the statement 
in the second paragraph is correct ; but, 
as the Resolution of the 13th February, 
1891, does not appear to deal with the 
proportion of boy labour to be employed, 
I do not think that I can move in the 
matter. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, since attention 
has been called to this matter, one of the 
firms concerned has dismissed a number 
of the men at a moment’s notice ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am pot 
aware of that. 

Mr. FLYNN: Has a Circular in 
similar terms been issued to Irish firms ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes; I have 


said so on several occasions. 


BAGOT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, WORKS. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state the amount of money which has 
been spent at the repairing shop, Bagot 
Street, Birmingham, during the present 
financial year ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The exact figures cannot be given till the 
close of the year ; but it is estimated that 
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the expenditure at Bagot Street for wages 
will amount to about £17,500 for the 
current financial year. 


NETHER POPPLETON SCHOOL. 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): I beg toask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that an Order for the 
election of a School Board at Nether 
Poppleton, Yorkshire, was issued on 
25th February without any notice of the 
intention of the Education Department 
to form that parish into a School Board 
district being given to the inhabitants ; 
whether such election is ordered to take 
place next Monday ; and whether he will 
suspend such election until some reason- 
able opportunity has been given for 
supplying any deficiency in the school 

accommodation by voluntary effort ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The managers of the 
Nether Poppleton School having given 
notice to the Department that they 
intended to close the school after the 
annual inspection, due this month, and 
there being no other school in the district, 
the Department issued an Order, on the 
17th February, under Section 12 (2) of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
for the formation of a School Board. I 
understand that the election will take 
place on Monday next. Fuil notice was 
given to the managers of the school on 
16th January that the Department 
intended to take this course, which is the 
usual one in the circumstances, and the 
managers stated in reply that they 
adhered to their determination to close 
the school. I see no reason to suspend 
the election of the School Board. There 
is nothing out of the ordinary course in 
the action of the Department. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON: Is _ the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
managers of the school are not inhabi- 
tants ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No; I am not aware 
of that. But I do know that not much 
interest has been shown in educational 
matters there, and that the inhabitants 
will now have an opportunity of looking 
after the matter themselves. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: I shall 
call attention to the matter on the 
Estimates, 
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Railway Rates 


THE NEW LABOUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, when selecting 
Mr. James Sexton as the Correspondent 
of the Board of Trade in Liverpool, in 
regard to theopinions of the artizans aud 
labourers in that city, he was aware of 
the extreme views which that gentleman 
entertains as to the owuership of property 
by private individuals, the limitation of 
individual incomes, and the collective 
ownership of all means of production, as 
reported in the Liverpool Courier of 
9th March ; and whether the Reports of 
Labour Correspoadents will be published 
by the Board of Trade as the opinions of 
themselves individually, or as represeut- 
ing the views of the working classes ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have no know- 
ledge personally of Mr. Sexton's alleged 
opinions. The Local Correspondents of 
the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade have heen selected without refer- 
ence to their political and economic 
opinions for the sole purpose of supply- 
ing information on specific points ; and 
the Labour Gazette will publish facts of 
interest to workmen, and not the opinions 
heldeither by Local Correspondents or by 
any classes of the community. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Are these Cor- 
respondents to receive any remunera- 
tion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly ; from 
£15 to £20 a year, according to the 
work they have to perform. 


RIFLE RANGES, 

Carrain' BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how many rifle ranges 
there are in the United Kingdom adapted 
to the extreme range of the magazine 
rifle ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that there are 41 such 
ranges available for the Regulars and 
Militia and about 110 the property of 
Volunteer corps. 


THE SANDGATE SUBSIDENCES. 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS  (Keut, 


Canterbury) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he has yet received the Report of Mr. 
Walton, the Local Government Board 
Inspector, seat down to conduct the in- 
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quiry into the causes which led to the 
calamitous subsidence of land at Sand- 
gate ; and, if so, whether he is able to 
state the nature of such Report, or will 
he lay the Papers upon the Table of the 
House ; whether it has been the usual prac- 
tice when an inquiry involves so difficult 
and technical a question to send down 
two Inspectors ; and whether it is intended 
to hold any further and more exhaustive 
inquiry ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have 
received the Report of Mr. Walton, the 
Local Government Board Inspector, who, 
at the request of the Local Board, visited 
Sandgate on Monday last. A copy of 
the Report has been sent to the Local 
Board, and I shall have no objection to 
lay the Report on the Table of the House 
if it is moved for. It has not been the 
practice in such a case to send two 
Inspectors. Ido not contemplate any 
further inquiry with regard to the causes 
of the subsidences. 


in Ireland. 


EMPLYOMENT FOR DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can inform the House what 
objections or dirficulties exist to prevent 
the employment of discharged soldiers, 
ormen of the Army Reserve, as clerks in 
the War Office and Departmental Head- 
Quarters, in the place of von-commis- 
sioned officers and men who are still 
receiving pay for serving with the 
colours ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The men referred to—11 in number— 
are only temporarily employed ; and it 
is more convenient to obtain them from 
regiments than to engage for short terms 
men who might otherwise obtain 
permanent employmeut elsewhere. 


RAILWAY RATES IN IRELAND. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state if the rates for the 
carriage of whisky from Galway to 
Dublin have been increased by the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway Company of 
Ireland, and, if so, by how much? I 
also wish to ask the Presideut of the 
Board of Trade if he is in correspondence 
with the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland on the subject of 
their increase of charges ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir; I have 


received no specific statement as to the 
increase of rates for the carriage of 
whisky from Galway to Dublin by the 
Midland Great Westerv Railway Company 
of Ireland. I have, however, received 
several complaints generally of increases 
of rates on that line, and I am in com- 
munication with the company through 
the medium of the Railway Association. 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
any specific statements of increase I shall 
be glad, on receiving them, to ask for the 
company’s explanations. 


Cotonet NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what are the 
total sums to be paid during the present 
financial year from the Treasury to the 
Midland Great Western Railway Company 


. 
- 


of Ireland for all purposes : 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not quite 


understand the question. Will the hon. 
and gallant Member postpone it for a 
few days, and supply me with further 
particulars of what he wants ? 


Alleged Boycotting 


INVERNESS-SHIRE SALMON FISHERIES. 

Mr.MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary the 
Treasury if the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have recently let a part of 
the Inverness-shire coast, in the district 
of Arisaig, to a party who has lined it 
with bag nets to intercept salmon on its 
way to the lochs and rivers, to the detri- 
ment of legitimate sport for anglers, and 
likely to cause a diminution of the supply, 
by preventing the fish reaching the 
breeding grounds ; and if due notification 
was given of the intention te let the 
coast for the purposes referred to ? 


*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: The salmon 
fishings ex adverso the estate of 
Arisaig are not let by the Commissioners 
of Woods, &e. They are claimed by the 
ex adverso proprietor. The salmon 
fishings opposite the adjoining estate of 
South Morar have been in lease from the 
Commissioners of Woods for some years. 
A fresti lease was granted last year, but 
the tenant is expressly bound to fish only 
by legal methods, and it is not known 
that. he is fishing by any method not re- 
cognised by law. These fishings were let 
by tender after advertisement in the 
local newspapers. 


to 
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Mr. MACGREGOR : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman see that a stop is put to 
these illegal practices? I shall call 
attention to the matter on the Estimates, 


in Tipperary. 


ALLEGED BOYCOTTING LIN TIPPERARY, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that a regular system of boycotting of 
Protestants prevails in the neighbourhood 
of Cloughjordan, County Tipperary, 
necessitating the formation of a Defence 
Association to resist it; and when the 
Lord Chief Baron recently congratulated 
the Grand Jury at Nenagh on the ab- 
sence of boycotting in the North Riding 
of Tipperary, had he been made aware 
of the state of matters at Cloughjordan 
by the police authorities ? 

Mr. P. J. OBRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman replies, 
may I ask if it is not a fact that the re- 
lations between the Roman Catholies and 
Protestants in the district are of the most 
friendly character; and whether it was 
not the fact that in the town of Nenagh 
Protestants constitute a large majority 
of the tradesmen, that their principal 
supporters are Nationalists,and that their 
only complaint is that the local gentry 
sent to London for their supplies? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I 
generally, Sir, that the relations between 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants of 
North Tipperary are very much as the 
hon. Member for North Tipperary has 
described them. The Consiabulary autho- 
rities inform me that there is no system 
of boycotting of Protestants prevailing at 
Cloughjordan. Some years ago partial 
boycotting was carried out in this locality 
against two emergency men ou an evicted 
farm, and a shopkeeper in the village 
who supplied them with provisions, but 
this ceased in July, 1891. In November, 
1892, after the General Election, a De- 
fence Union was established at Clough- 
jordan, but I have no information as to 
its special objects. It has imported a 
blacksmith from Belfast without ne- 
cessity. A trader named Williams 
stated that the local blacksmith refused 
to shoe his horse ; this the Macksmith 
denied, and expressed his willingness to 
work for him, but Williatns declined to 
employ him any more. 


understand 
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Theft of 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Seeing that 
a deputation waited upon me in Dublin 
some weeks ago, will the right hon. 
Gentleman pay attention to the Memorial 
of those who are suffering from this boy- 
cotting, of which his police see nothing ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any evidence to show 
that this good relationship between the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in this 
district has continued since the intro- 
duction of the Bill for the government 
of Ireland ? 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, since 22nd 
August, 1892, he has approved of any 
reduction in the extra police force, Royal 
Irish Constabulary ; and, if so, in what 
county ; and if he can state the actual 
strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
of all ranks in Ireland on 22nd August, 
1892, and on the Ist March, 1893 ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: A reduction in 
the extra foree of County Kerry was 
advised by the present Government in 
October last, when 10 men were trans- 
ferred from the extra foree to fill 
vacancies in the free quota of the county. 
A proposal has been recently made and 
approved for reducing the extra force in 
County Sligo by three men, and in the 
South Riding of Tipperary by 15 men. 
The actual strength of the Constabulary 
of all ranks on August 22, 1892, was 
12,299, and on the Ist inst. 12,302. The 
figures 19,299 and 12,302 include 
officers, head constables, sergeants, act- 
ing sergeants, and coustables. The 
total of 11,860 given in reply to the 
hon. Member for Dover was the au- 
thorised strength of sergeants, acting 
sergeants, and constables only. 


MURDERS IN KERRY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenaut of Ireland how many murders 
have taken place in the County of Kerry 
since 15th August, 1892; and whether 
anyone has been brought to justice in 
connection with these crimes ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Two murders, 
both of them non-agrarian, have taken 
place in Kerry since the date mentioned. 
In one of these two men were arrested, one 
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of whom is now awaiting his trial at the 
next Assizes. 

Srr T. ESMONDE: May I ask if 
there has been any diminution of offences 
under the Crimes Act since August 
last ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: According to the 
tabulated Reports, there has been a large 
decrease. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked under 
what category certain cases of murder 
(which he named) would be placed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask the 
hon. Member to put these cases on the 
Paper. 


THEFT OF COCOANUTS. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE 
CHAMBERLAYNE (Southampton) : 
I beg to ask the of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the following case: That two children, 
aged 12 and 10, living at Totton, near 
Southampton, were apprehended for 
stealing two cocoanuts from a shop of 
the value of 4d. ; that they were 
taken to an outhouse adjoining the police 
station and detained there through the 
night ; and that their cries and entreaties 
to be taken home to their parents were 
heard by passers-by ; and whether he 
will give instructions to the police with 
regard to juvenile offenders whose parents 
are well-known, and would be ready to 
guarantee their appearance before the 
Magistrates, that they be not taken 
out of their custody before conviction ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received a 
Report from the Justices’ Clerk, who re- 
ports that three boys were taken into 
custody in consequence of a reported 
robbery. They were not put into an out- 
house, but into a proper cell under the 
same roof as the police station, whieh is 
occupied by a police sergeant ind his 
family. There was a fire in the guard- 
room and some rugs properly aired, and a 
bed made in the hall, where the boys 
slept that night, and within half an hour 
of their being in the cell they were 
asleep. Beyond one of the boys crying 
a little when the charge was read, they 
were perfectly quiet. The sergeant 
visited the cell at midnight, when they 
were still asleep. I understand that the 
practice in the Metropolitan Police 
where children are concerned is to 


Secretary 
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liberate them at once on bail, if anyone 
be willing to become surety. Should 
the children not have any friends, the 
officer on duty would scud tiem to the 
workhouse till the morning. I should, 
myself, think it desirable, wherever it is 
possible consistently with the ends of 
justice, that children should not be 
taken out of the care of their parents 
before conviction, but considerable dis- 
cretion must necessarily be left with the 
local police in dealing with particular 
cases. 


MAIL HEAD-QUARTERS FOR WEST 
CLARE. 

Mr.W. REDMOND (for Mr. Macuire, 
Clare, W.): I wish to ask the Post- 
master General whether le is pre- 
pared to consider the advisability 
of establishing Kilrush as mail head- 
quarters for West Clare; and whether, 
in that case, considering the importance 
of Kilkee, he would send the Kilkee 
mails direct from Ennis, and so cause a 
considerable economy of time ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The question of 
revising the postal service to these 
places is under consideration, but it in- 
volves negotiations with the West Clare 
Railway Company, as well as a careful 
examination of arrangements affecting a 
wide district, and some little time must, 
I think, elapse before I am in a position 
to decide upon the matter. 


TELEGRAPHISTS IN CORKS, 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General what reason, 
if any, there is that the wages of 
several junior telegraphists of the Cork 
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Office have not been increased according | 
| Minute of August 31, 1887 (Parlia- 


to the Rules of the Department, and will 


he cause the arrears due to be paid im- 


mediately ; is he aware that one female 
telegraphist made application for a re- 
vision of her wages over 12 months 
ago, and that the matter has not since 
been arranged, although she is in receipt 
of a less wage than several female officers 
who have been appointed since she was, 
and that she has received no increment 
whatever to her wages since 1891; and 
is he aware that a vacancy exists in the 
first class of telegraphists in the Cork 
Office since the revision of the 2vUth 
July, 1891; and will steps be taken to 
have the vacancy filled at once ? 


Mr, Asquith 
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Mr. A. MORLEY : I am still with- 


out full particulars on the matters to 
which the hon. Member calls my atten- 
tion; but there has clearly been some 
misunderstanding, and they shall be seen 
to at once, any increments of salary 
which may be found to be due 
being allowed without further delay, 
I may say that in the cases referred to in 
the first paragraph, the necessary 
authority was sent yesterday, 


PUBLICATION OF THE HOME RULE 
BILL BY A NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (for Mr. 
Maguire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that a London evening paper has 
published the full text of the Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland, and sold 
some 50,000 copies thereof at the price 
of Id., and made large proiits: and 
whether there is any copyright for the 
publications of the Queen’s printers ; 
and, if not, whether some provisions 
could not be introduced for the protection 
of the interests of the British taxpayer ? 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers, I should like to ask 
whether the price of the authorised 
version of the Bill is 3}d., what number 
of copies have been sold, and whether 
he sees his way to imitating this enter- 
prising newspaper in the circulation of 
State Papers of great importance 
throughout the country 7 

SirJ.T. HIBBERT : I think the last 
question should be put on the Paper. 
It ix manifestly impossible for me to 
answer it on such short notice. The 
question of copyright in Government 
publications is dealt with in the Treasury 


mentary Paper No. 335 of 1887). It 
appears to the Treasury that the reasons 
against restricting publication are no less 
strong in the case of Bills than in the 
case of Acts of Parliament, subjcet, of 
course, to the same condition as_ is 


| insisted on in the latter case—namely, 


that except when published under the 
authority of the Government, they should 
not purport, on the face of them, to be 
published by authority. For this reason, 
without entering into the question 
whether there is or is not copyright in 
Bills or other public documents prepared 
for the Government, the Treasury do uot 
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consider it necessary to move in the 
present case. I wili go further, and say 
that I think we ought to be indebted to 
any newspaper which will publish the 
Bills either of the Government or of 
private Members. 


DELAY IN TRANSMITTING A 
TELEGRAM. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
no information can be obtained from the 
Department in reply to inquiries as to the 
cause of delay (two hours, three minutes) 
in the transmission of a telegram of great 
urgency and of public interest from 
Balallan, Plockton, Ross-shire, to Lon- 
don, on the Ist ultimo; and whether he 
will make an effort to improve the 
organisation of the Inquiry Department 
of the Office ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: An official answer 
was sent to the hon. Member on the 7th 
instant (before the notice of his question 
appeared on the 8th instant) explaining 
that the delay of the message to which 
he refers was due to its length, to the 
fact that it had to be dealt with at several 
offices, and to a mistake having been 
made at one of these offices in counting 
the number of words. I do not think it 
necessary to take any steps to improve 
the organisation of the Inquiry Depart- 
ment of the Office. 


STRIKERS SEEKING HELP. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement in 
The Middleton Guardian and Prestwich 
Advertiser of 4th March, that at Bury 
eight men from Royton and Oldham 
were lately brought before the Magis- 
trates for seeking help from their friendly 
neighbours during the strike which is 
now proceeding in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire ; whether it is a fact that 
they were all found to be genuine 
operatives, and that four were playing 
musical instruments, whilst four collected 
from the charitable public ; whether the 
Magistrates were correct in telling them 
that they were violating the law ; and is 
it illegal for cotton operatives to play 
musical instruments in the streets, and 
to collect funds from passers-by ? 


VOL, IX. [rovurtn sertes.] 
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Mr. ASQUITH: According to the 
newspaper account as reported in The 
Bury Times of March Ist, the men were 
ostensibly collecting alms for the Oldham 
operatives on strike, but admitted to the 
police officers when arrested that they 
did not give the money to any Union or 
Society, but shared it among themselves. 
Upon these facts the Magistrates were 
of opinion—I think rightly—that an 
offence had been committed against the 
“Vagrancy Act, 1824;” but believing 
that the men were not aware that they 
were breaking the law, they discharged 
them with a caution. There is no doubt 
that it is illegal for people to beg or 
gather alms for themselves in a public 
piace. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): Before putting my question on the 
Paper I want to put one arising out of 
the answer just given. I wish to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman will cause 
the law to be enforced against organ- 
grinders and others as it is being enforced 
against operatives on strike in Lan- 
cashire ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Organ-grinders, in 
the Metropolis at any rate, are subject to 
special legislation, I think the law 
ought to be impartially enforced where- 
ever it is broken. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : May I 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman will 
enforce the law, which he says should be 
impartially administered, to the Hospital 
Saturday Collection in London and else- 
where ? 

Mr. ASQUITIT: The hon. Member 
will sce that a distinction must be drawn. 
These men were convicted by the Magis- 
trates of soliciting alms, not for a charit- 
able purpose or for other persons, but 
for themselves, 


ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF THE 
TRUCK ACT. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that on 
the 2lst January, 1893, the Kellham 
Rolling Mill Compauy, Limited, Sheffield, 
sent a notice te each of their employés, 
signed by the secretary and manager, 
informing them that unless they joined 
the yard club they would be dismissed ; 
whether such action infringes the pro- 
visions of the Truck Act; and what 
action he proposes to take in the matter ? 


3Q 
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'» Mr. ASQUITH : I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone his question until 
Monday, when I hope to be in possession 
of the facts of the case. 


ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg te ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
drawn to a letter in The Daily Tele- 
graph, signed Clement Scott, respecting 
the health and condition of -Arabi 
Pasha ; and whether the Government 
can see their way to allow Arabi Pasha 
and his fellow exiles to return to Egypt 
on the conditions mentioned in the 
letter referred to ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsronr, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : The facts stand 
thus: In June, 1891, there was an 
inquiry into the question of the health of 
the exiles in Ceylon. There was one of 
them with regard to whom it was found 
that a continued residence in the island 
was not desirable. A change was 
offered to him, but he refused it. The 
official Report with respect to the rest 
of the exiles says that on grounds of 
health there is no reason why they 
should be removed from Ceylon. The 
English Government do not feel them- 
selves warranted in any way in en- 
deavouring to over-rule the decision that 
Arabi Pasha ought not to be removed on 
grounds other than grounds of health. 
It should be borne in mind that when 
the sentences were originally pronounced 
on the exiles they only became inopera- 
tive on the condition of the exiles always 
remaining at a distance from Egypt. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked if it 
would require the assent of the Egyptian 
Government to remove the exiles from 
Ceylon to some other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions ? 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES: Is Arabi 


Pasha detained as a prisoner of war ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
subject of Arabi’s detention has been the 
subject of discussion in this House 
before, and I do not propose to re-open 
it. With reference to the question of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, I 
apprehend that this subject can be con- 
sidered without any reference to the 
Government of Egypt, but I am not 
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aware that there are any grounds for 
taking this particular matter into con- 
sideration at the present time. 


THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in order to expedite legis- 
lation with respect to Bills on Labour 
and other questions, he will after three 
days’ Debate endeavour to secure a 
Division on the Second Reading of the 
Government of Ireland Bill, providing 
he receives a requisition urging this 
signed by a majority of the Members of 
this House ? 


Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether in the face 
of the very slow progress that is 
being made with the Government 
measures now before Parliament, and 
others which have been promised dealing 
with labour and socia! questions ; and 
whether, with a view of preventing un- 
necessary discussion on the Bili for the 
Better Government of Ireland, Her 
Majesty’s Government will fix a day on 
which they propose to take a Division on 
the Second Reading of that Bill ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sensible of the strong sense of hon. 
Members as to the progress of Public 
Business which is indicated in the 
questions, but, notwithstanding, I do not 
think it would be wise or justifiable on 
the part of the Government to accede to 
the proposal now made. There ought to 
be a reasonable amount of time given for 
the discussion of the Government of 
Ireland Bill. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD'S 
INQUIRIES, 

Str THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
result of the Congested Districts Board’s 
inquiries into the various proposals 
which have been submitted to them for 
the development of the fishing industry 
in West Kerry, and the decisions, if any, 
at which they have arrived in each 
case ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Board have 
decided to construct a landing-quay at 
Brandon Creek, and the work will be 
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put in hand at once. Other proposals 
for the development of the fishing indus- 
try in West Kerry are under consideration 
by the Board. 


THE CARRIAGE OF IRISH BUTTER. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
a resolution unanimously passed at an 
important meeting of butter merchants 
from the South of Ireland, recently held 
at Limerick Junction, in which they 
complain of the ill-treatment of packages 
of Irish butter by the carrying companies, 
and call upon these companies to take 
such precautions as will ensure the 
delivery of Irish butter in England in as 
good a condition as foreign butters ; and 
whether he will bring the matter to the 
attention of the Railway and Steamship 
Companies concerned, so as to secure the 
proper carriage of Irish butter ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I have 
not received any complaint in the matter 
referred to by the hon. Baronet. If any 
substantial grievance is brought under 
my notice I will communicate with the 
Railway and Steamship Companies 
concerned, but consignors have ample 
remedies against carrying companies who 
ill-treat their merchandise. 


THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether it is 
now the practice in cases where special 
mail trains are sent from Queenstown for 
Kingstown to keep the special mails at 
Kingsbridge or Westland Row until the 
ordinary mail is being sent to Kings- 
town; whether the special mails were 
formerly in such cases sent on immediately 
to Kingstown, so that no time might be 
lost on the arrival of the ordinary mail in 
transferring the mails from train to 
steamer; and whether the present 
practice involves considerable delay in 
effecting the transfer on the arrival of 
the ordinary mail, with the result that 
the steamer is delayed in starting ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
has accurately stated the case. The 
present arrangement does occasionally 
cause delay to the passenger traffic ; and 
I will consider whether a satisfactory 
plan can be adopted for sending forward 





the American mails specially from Kings- 
bridge in advance of the ordinary mail 
train, whenever that course may obviate 
material delay. 


SAVING DROWNING PERSONS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he has 
seen an account of an inquest held at 
Guy’s Hospital on the 7th instant upon 
the body of a young woman who had 
been rescued alive from the Thames by 
the efforts of a Rotherhithe lighterman, 
named Robert Burridge, but that the 
Coroner disallowed Robert Burridge the 
ordinary fee, usual in such cases, because 
the woman was rescued alive; and will 
he bring in a Bill to amend the law in 
such a way that watermen and lighter- 
men and others anxious to save persons 
from drowning would receive the same 
reward as if they had waited until life 
was extinct ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As the fee referred 
to as the ordinary fee is one for bring- 
ing a dead body on shore which may be 
found in a navigable river, I do not see 
how the Coroner could, in this case, have 
authorised its payment. I am not pre- 
pared to propose legislation for the 
purpose of offering rewards to people who 
save lives, 

NEWFOUNDLAND—THE TREATIES 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it is the intention of the New- 
foundiand Government to submit afresh 
to the Legislature the Treaties Bill, 
rejected on the 13th May, 1892? 

Sir E. GREY (in the absence of 
Mr. 8. Buxton): Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment learn by telegraph that a Joint 
Committee of both Houses has presented 
a Report, the substance of which will be 
found in The Daily News of yesterday. 
That Report has still to be considered 
by the Legislature, and is believed to 
be now under their consideration. 
CONVEYANCE OF ADULTS BY INDIAN 

AND IMPERIAL TROOPSHIPS. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he will state the 
maximum number of adults conveyed on 
any one voyage from the United Kingdom 
within the past five years, including 
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crew, by any of the Indian troopships 
and the Imperial troopships Orontes, 
Himalaya, and Tyne? I also beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what is the gross and net register 
tonnage, according to Board of Trade 
Rules, of the Malabar, Tyne, Orontes, 
and Himalaya, respectively ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The numbers are as follows :—Indian 
troopships, 1,703 adults; Orontes, 1,360 ; 
Himalaya, 1,385; Tyne, 602. The 
following is the tonnage of each ship: 
Gross tonnage—Malabar, 4,499 ; Tyne, 
2,091; Orontes, 3,705 ; and Himalaya, 


Railway 


3,071. Net tonnage—Malabar, 2,715 ; 
Tyne, 1,265; Orontes, 2,271 ; Himalaya, 
2,079. 


ANALYSIS OF BEER. 

Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer how many samples of 
beer were analysed during the past year ; 
how many were found to be adulterated 
with noxious ingredients ; and, in any 
samples of beer found to be adulterated, 
what were the noxious ingredients 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There were 
2,044 samples of beer analysed, for the 
detection of adulteration, during the past 
financial year. In no case was the 
existence of a noxious ingredient found. 


AND LIGHTHOUSE COM- 
MUNICATION. 


LIGHTSHIP 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I wish to put a question to 
the President of the Board of 
Trade which is virtually a repetition 
of a question I put yesterday. 
I desire to know whether he intends 


longer to delay action on the Report of 
the Commission on Electrical Communi- 
cation between Lightships and Light- 


houses; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the Com- 


missioners estimate that £8,000 would 
be required to carry out the work; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
grave disasters, involving great loss of 
life, have been attributed to absence of 
these communications, and to the fact that 
the Commissioners attach importance to 
this work being immediately carried out 
apart from the rest of the Report, the 
right hon, Gentleman will give an 
assurance that this work will be im- 
mediately carried out ? 


Mr. Forwood 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The right hon. 
Gentleman said he wished to ask the 
same question he put to me yesterday. 
This is not the question of yesterday. 
If he will put it on the Paper I will 
answer it. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Sir, I beg to present 
Petitions from meetings of burgesses of 
St. Paul’s and of Ail Saints’, in the 
Western Division of Birmingham, de- 
claring that the Government of Ireland 
Bill, if it should become law, would 
imperil the unity of the United King- 
dom, would expose many of Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects in Ireland to 
the fear of unjust treatment, would pro- 
voke in Ireland grave discontent danger- 
ous to the public peace, and would 
unfairly increase the burdens of the tax- 
payers of Great Britain, and they pray 
the House to reject the measure. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

CoLtonrL NOLAN: I beg to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, why a certain class of 
questions is not allowed to appear on the 
Paper? I wish to ask you if you have 
ruled that it is not in Order for a Member 
to place on the Paper questions which 


| name the old railway rates which Railway 


Compenies charge and the new rates the 
companies are now charging ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The 
gallant Member handed in a question 
yesterday which contained a request for 
information as to whether a great number 
of specific rates were charged by a par- 
ticular Railway Company. I informed 
him that I thought it was a very danger- 
ous precedent to set, inasmuch as any 
hon. Member might thereafter ask whe- 
ther such and such were the rates charged 
by a particular company, and that it 
would be far better for him to submit a 
specific case to the Government who had 
the matter in hand, when, no doubt, the 
facts would be inquired into. Of course, 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman wishes 
to put a question of that description the 
whole of the rates of a Railway Com- 
pany, as to the carriage of coal and iron 
from the North, might be set out and 
inquired into in the form of a question. 
The purpose of a question is to ask for 
information, and not to supply it to the 

House. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in the event of a Saturday Sitting, the 
Debate under the Standing Order will 
end at 12 o’clock ; and whether he will 
undertake not to suspend the Standing 
Order, so that hon. Members may not go 
on into Sunday with the Estimates ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no question of suspending the Twelve 
o'clock Rule. 

Mr.A.J. BALFOUR: Perhaps it would 
be convenient if I were to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the event—I hope 
the improbable event—of the House 
assenting to a Saturday Sitting, what is 
the business he proposes to take ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
not follow the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but will say, in the probable 
event of a Sitting on Saturday, we pro- 
pose to proceed with Supply. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Which 
class of Estimates ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 


must depend upon what is done to-day. 


MOTIONS. 


SITTING OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 

“That this House do sit To-morrow ; that 
the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be 
extended to that Sitting; and that as soon as 
Government Business is disposed of Mr. 
Speaker do adjourn the House without Question 
put."—(CWr. W. £. Gladstone.) 

[The right hon, Gentleman at once left 
the House. ] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the course 
the Government ask us to adopt is, as I 
shall presently show, unusual, certainly 
the method by which it is recommended 
to our notice is still more unusual. One 
would really suppose, from the procedure 
of the Prime Minister in merely content- 
ing himself with touching his hat when 
his name was called by the Speaker, 
that he was suggesting an every-day 
procedure, and one to which this House 
is accustomed, under circumstances 
similar to these in which we now find 
ourselves, and which the House of Com- 
mons ought to adopt merely at the nod 
of one powerful Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman, I suppose, is going to 
return ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : I desire to 


offer an explanation. The Prime Minister 
is summoned at this moment to attend- 
ance on the Queen. That is the reason 
why he has left the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The reason 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I need hardly say, is adequate 
and satisfactory, but what is not quite 
satisfactory is that the Prime Minister 
should not, before he went away, have 
delegated to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the duty of defending and re- 
commending to the House the Resolution 
which he has moved. Now, how many 
precedents are there for asking the House 
at this time of the Session, and in this 
condition of Supply, to sit on a Saturday ? 
I speak now for a large number of hon, 
Gentlemen who have for the first time 
become Members of the House in the last 
election. They perhaps will not feel as 
keenly as older Members of the House 
what ap extraordinary strain is put upon 
the House of Commons by the request 
at this time of the year, and in this con- 
dition of Supply, to sit on a Saturday, 
not apparently, as on a Wednesday, from 
12 to 6 o'clock, but from 12 to any hour 
which it may please the Government to 
keep the discussion going. That pro- 
ceeding inflicts, if the House assents to 
it, very great hardship on Members. It 
inflicts an even greater hardship on 
persons who, in the nature of the case, 
cannot make their position clear in this 
House, but whose convenience we are 
bound to remember. On the permanent 
officials of the House is thrown, by the 
ordinary course of Parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, a very great, a very constant, 
and a very continuous strain, and that 
strain would be greatly augmented by 
requiring them to perform the unusual duty 
of remaining here for an indefinite time 
on Saturday. Though I do not for one 
moment doubt that they would willingly 
and cheerfully do any duty which this 
House might throw upon them, yet we 
on our side must recollect we ought not 
to throw that duty on them unless some 
great and paramount reason can be shown 
for it. Certainly no reason has been 
shown—good, bad, or indifferent. But 
we can for ourselves form some estimate 
of the necessity under which the Govern- 
ment find themselves with regard to 
business, What is their necessity ? The 
Government are bound in obedience to 
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the law to see that a certain amount of 
Supply, the Supplementary Estimates, 
a Vote on Account, and certain Votes for 
the Army and Navy are passed through 
the House in sufficient time for the 
various stages of the Appropriation Bill 
to be dealt with here and elsewhere, so that 
all the financial business may be com- 
pleted by March 31. That is the 
necessity, and, so far as I am aware, the 
sole necessity, under which the Govern- 
ment labour, and out of these circum- 
stances arises, if it arises at all, the 
justification for this extraordinary course. 
If my recollection serves me right, we 
began to consider the Supplementary 
Estimates last Thursday. We had some 
other business that night. I do not re- 
collect what, but the time was occupied 
almost until you, Sir, left the Chair at 
dinner-time ; so that we bad halfanight on 
Thursday. Friday was an afternoon sitting, 
and we therefore had but a brief interval 
between a quarter or half-past 3 and 
the time when the House rises at 10 
minutes to7. On the third day we had 
the Navy Estimates, and on the fourth 
the Army Estimates, and that is abso- 
Iutely the whole length of time up to 
the present period of the Session that we 
have been occupied in discussing Supply. 
Now, with regard to the Supplementary 
Estimates, the total number of hours 
given to Supply has been 18, and, to be 
very precise, 35 minutes. That is the 
precise time the Government have ac- 
corded to us for discussing the Estimates. 
Of that, as I say, only a part of one 
afternoon and part of one evening have 
been devoted to Supplementary Estimates, 
Can it be pretended for one moment that 
the discussions upon the Army or Navy 
Estimates have been unduly prolonged ? 
Have they not even been curtailed more 
than perhaps is right from the point of 
view of a thorough discussion of some 
great questions brought before us? Upon 
the Navy Estimates one night was spent 
before you, Sir, left the Chair. During 
the whole of that discussion—a long and 
important discussion—a discussion which, 
I must remind the House, was carried on 
principally by hon. Members who sup- 
port the Government, not one single 
syllable was said either about the condi- 
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tion of the Navy or about the naval 

policy of the Government. The time 

was occupied, and solely occupied, from 

the moment the Debate began until the 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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moment it concluded with most important 
labour questions—questions which, while 
they had a great deal to do with labour, 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Navy or the naval strength of this coun- 
try. Perhaps unwisely, but with a full 
desire to help the Government with their 
business, we raised no objection to your 
leaving the Chair on Monday night. 
The result of that was that when we 
came to discuss the Vote before the Com- 
mittee next day the Chairman by his 
ruling—no doubt, absolutely correetly— 
cut out various hon. Gentlemen on this 
side who had very important general 
questions to bring forward. So much 
for the discussion on the Navy Estimates. 
How about the Army Estimates ? That 
discussion was not listened to by so full 
a House as I have now the honour of 
addressing, but every man who listened 
to that Debate, be his politics what they 
may, will admit that no Debate by more 
competent speakers, more full of solidly 
compacted matter, or more closely ad- 
dressed to vital questions of military 
policy, was ever carried on in this House. 
Can it be said that the Debate was unduly 
prolonged ? In one sense it was, be- 
cause the Government, in deliberate 
violation of their pledges, and without 
any regard to their word, a course which, 
I confess, I never recollect any respon- 
sible Ministry being guilty of before, 
failed themselves to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate soon after 12 o'clock. 
I do not wish to raise that point again. 
Whether the Government were or were 
not to blame in the matter, it will be 
admitted that a Debate more worthy of 
the dignity of the House and a Debate 
less open to a charge of obstruction never 
todk place. I have now brought the 
proceedings in Supply up to the present 
moment. We have had 18 hours 35 
minutes given to Supply, and now, with 
10 days at least—so far as my calculation 
goes—separating us from the time when, 
in obedience to the law, the Government 
will have to close Supply, they ask us 
and the officers of the House to put our- 
selves to the inconvenience, and worse 
than inconvenience, of a Saturday Sitting. 
I call it worse than inconvenience for the 
reason that a Saturday Sitting, though‘a 
painful necessity towards the end of the 
Session, is never a good occasion on which 
to carry on a serious Debate. Plans are 
made by Members of this House long 
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before, and are legitimately and properly 
made, which make it extremely incon- 
venient to them to be in their places on 
Saturday. The Government come down 
on Thursday afternoon, and then for the 
first time their intentions are made known. 
Under such cirenmstances, the House 
that meets on a Saturday is a thin House 
when most valuable Members are neces- 
sarily absent, and when it is impossible 
to carry on adequately the discussion of 
important questions with advantage. In 
these circumstances, it may well seem 
that the course which the Government 
are pursuing is an arbitrary attempt to 
coerce the minority wholly without ex- 
planation or justification. I should have 
thought that it never could have been 
the interest of any Government to bring 
themselves into collision so early, at all 
events, with the declared wish of a 
minority not contemptible in its numbers. 
I can only conjecture from what has 
dropped from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Prime Minister that 
they are influenced in suggesting this 
astonishing course to us, not in the least 
by the desire to get through the Business 
of Supply within the legal term, not 
in the least with the view of carry- 
ing out those duties which we all 
admit are imposed upon us by the 
law in regard to financial questions, 
but simply and solely by the fact that 
they have committed themselves to the 
policy of reading the Home Rule Bill a 
second time before Easter. For that 
reason, and for no other, they are endea- 
vouring to trample upon the liberties of the 
House of Commons. Well, Sir, every Go- 
vernment naturally and properly desires to 
get on with its business ; Ido not quarrel 
with them on that account; but they 
must surely be aware that if ever there 
was a measure on which the minority 
had a right to ask that full time should 
be given them and their constituents for 
consideration it is the Home Rule Bill. 
I doubt whether you will find any prece- 
dent of a measure of first-class im- 
portance and of a controversial cha- 
racter of which the Second Reading was 
really completed by the 26th or 27th of 
March. The British Constitution alone, 
among the Constitutions of the world, 
has amongst its provisions nothing to 
check rash changes and unwise experi- 
ments. Our Constitution alone is not 
protected by exceptional majorities, by 
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plans requiring the assent of two-thirds 
or requiring a plébiscite, or by any other 
devices by which all other nations have 
guarded the essential principles of their 
Constitutions. I do not ask, at all 
events, at this moment for any alteration 
of that state of things, but I do say that 
it is required of those who are respon- 
sible for the government of the country, 
of those into whose guardianship for the 
moment is consigned this pregious trust, 
to see that great changes are not rushed 
upon an unwilling people, and that great 
minorities in this House are not driven 
and coerced in the manner in which this 
Government is attempting to coerce us. 
Sir, even that does not exhaust the 
reasons which make it—I will not com 
tent myself with the word expedient— 
indecent for the Government to follow 
the course they are pursuing. I asked 
this afternoon, on behalf of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bristol (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach), when the blank 
Schedules in the Home Rule Bill will 
be filled up, and the answer I received 
was that one of them would be filled up 
on the day when the Bill was read a 
second time, and the other on some later 
and wholly unspecified day. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I said probably 
immediately afterwards, if not at the 
same time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, what 
are these Schedules ? They concern the 
future position of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the great Civil Service of 
Ireland, and are we going to be asked to 
read the Bill a second time before we 
know what the Government propose with 
regard to these great Bodies? Do not 
the Government know that, in addition to 
all the other objections we have to this 
measure, in addition to all the great Cou- 
stitutional objections which we have, we 
fear that it may result in the betrayal of 
those great services of the police and the 
Civil Service, to whom we are bound by 
every consideration of honour? And 
yet we are to be kept in ignorance of the 
way in which they are to be treated until 
the Bill has been read a second time. 
If anything could add to the outrageous 
proceedings of the Government it would 
surely be their aches in not giving us 
their full scheme. They do not know 
their own scheme themselves, and yet 
we are expected to be in a position to 
discuss it fully on the Second Reading. 
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I cannot help still hoping when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recollects, 
in the first place, the hardship and incon- 
venience which will be inflicted on the 
Members and officials of this House by 
a Saturday Sitting; when he considers, 
in the second place, the very brief period 
hitherto devoted to Supply ; and, in the 
third place, the difficulty which he him- 
self will be placed in if he attempts 
to drive “the Second Reading down 
our throats, he will pause in the 
career he apparently is bent upon. He 
perhaps has not fully realised the posi- 
tion in which he and his Party stand. 
He represents a majority of this House ; 
he represents a minority of Great Britain. 
I can tell him, as far as I am justified in 
speaking for the majority of Great 
Britain, that in the case of a Bill which 
so vitally affects our interests, we shall 
not allow ourselves to be coerced by 
any majority of the House. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Ido not think 
itis necessary that I should reply to the 
separatist arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman. This classification of 
majorities and minorities, according to 
their geographical position, was I under- 
stood one of the things which he most 
loudly condemned. However, I pass 
that by. I am not at all prepared to 
deny that the proposal we make imposes 
a great strain on the House. Ido not 
deny, on the contrary I assert, that it 
imposes a great hardship on the House, 
and on the officers of the House; but 
what this House has to consider, and 
what the country has to consider, is 
the call which is made upon us, and at 
whose door lies -the responsibility. 
[Ministerial cheers and counter cheers 
Jrom the Opposition.| I am very glad 
that the challenge is taken up. That is 
exactly the issue we desire to put for- 
ward. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
a skilful innocence, made a speech which 
would imply that everybody was igno- 
rant of what had been taking place in 
this House—I may say, without desiring 
to be guilty of any breach of confidence, 
what has been taking place out of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that plans are made by hon. Members. 
Yes; plans have been made by hon. 
Members, and they have transpired, and 
I think everybody is aware of them. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
declared wishes of the minority. We 
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know what the declared wishes of the 
minority are ; that they shall occupy 
the time of the House in a manner which 
shali prevent certain measures coming 
under the consideration of the House, 
Those are the plans which have been 
made by hon. Members opposite ; those 
are the declared wishes of the minority, 
and the question for the House to 
determine is whether the majority of this 
House are going to allow those plans 
and declared wishes of the minority to 
overcome the majority of this House, 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke with 
great fervour and great warmth of the 
“monstrous” proposal of the Govern- 
ment to give so short an interval between 
the First and Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill as that proposed by the 
Prime Minister. Now, while the right 
hon. Gentleman was speaking, I ascer- 
tained—I believe accurately—what took 
place in the year 1886. The figures 
given to me are, I think, important and 
instructive on this point. In the year 
1886 Home Rule was a new questioun— 
a new question to the House, and still 
more a& new question to the country. 
Since that time it has been more or less 
—I do not say in all its details [ Opposi- 
tion laughter|—I do not see what 
reason hon. Gentlemen find for hilarity. 
I always thought that details were for 
Committee. I was going to add that 
the question of the principle of Home 
Rule has been under the consideration of 
the country for seven years. In 1886 I 
am informed the Bill was laid on the 
Table onthe 13th of April, and the Debate 
on the Second Reading commenced on the 
10th of May. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When was 
Easter in that year ? 

Sia W. HARCOURT: Well, it 
seems to me that argument is against the 
right hon. Gentleman. However, if 1 
may be allowed to continue what I was 
going to say, without any objection what- 
ever from the opponents of Home Rule, 
with the support, 1 imagine, of gentle- 
men who at that time dissented from the 
Liberal Party, the Second Reading Debate 
commenced, Well, what is the proposal 
now? The corresponding period was 
February 17th this year, and the day when 
the Prime Minister proposes to take the 
Second Reading of his present Bill is 
March 16th, which gives either exactly 
the same, or a little more than the 
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interval given in 1886. Now, is that a 
proposal so unreasonable and so monstrous 
as the right hon. Gentleman suggests ? 
In my opinion, the whole of that part of 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man falls to the ground. [ Opposition 
laughter.] That is an arithmetical pro- 
position which it is impossible to deny or, 
I should have thought, to deride. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken about 
the time that has been occupied, and 
that it is proposed to occupy, in Supply, 
and has referred to the Debate last night 
on the Army Estimates in terms in regard 
to which I join issue with him. He 
made a charge that ought not to be made 
without much stronger reasons than he 
could allege—namely, that there was a 
breach of faith. What are the facts ? 
Tt was stated, when the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule was suspended, that this would not 
be used for a protracted Sitting. What 
was in contemplation was exactly what 
had taken place on the Navy Estimates 
the night before—namely, that we should 
go on till about half-past 12. Some 
interesting speeches of great importance 
extended rather longer than were ex pected, 
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and as a matter of fact the Debate, 
instead of concluding at half-past 12, 
continued until a quarter to 1. Those, 


Sir, are the facts upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman founds a charge of the 
most serious character—namely, that of 
our having broken faith with the House 
of Commons. I strongly repudiate the 
charge. The right hon. Gentleman has 
complained of the short time that has 
been given, and is intended to be given, to 
Supply. He says there are 10 days 
more whieh may be given to that sub- 


ject. Whyare 10 days more to be given 
to Supply ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Because it 
is necessary. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that there is no necessity 
whatever to give 10 days further 
time to Supply except to carry out 
those plans to which I have alluded | 


and to fulfil the declared wishes of the 
minority. Now let us see what were the 
number of days given to Supply in the 
presence of that factious Opposition which 
has now become a majority, and with a 
Government in power to which I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will admit 
every consideration was extended during 
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the last Parliament. [Opposition cries 
of “Oh!” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was an 
inconsiderate opposition. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, 
let us see whether it was an incon- 
siderate Opposition. These are the 
whole number of days which were 
given to Supply before Easter in the 
years I will name :—In 1887 there were 
nine days; in 1888, four days ; in 1889, 
nine days ; in 1890, six days; in 1891, 
seven days ; and in 1892, ten days, which 
was the highest number recorded. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman does not include 
February. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: Those are 
the figures which are supplied to me, 
and which I believe are correct. 

Mr. JACKSON: Those figures do 
not include February. The right hon. 
Gentleman las ouly got the number of 
days in the month of March. He will, 
I think, find that those numbers are not 
in accordance with the figures presented 
to the House as to the number of days 
occupied in Supply. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, they give 


the number of days given to the Supple- 


mentary Votes and Excess Votes. 
[*Ohi”] Well, that is the very point. 
We must compare like with like. I am 


. 


not speaking of the Estimates for next 
year, but of those that must be taken 
before Easter. If you wish to compare 
something else, do it by all means ; but 
Iam comparing the Votes which are in 
question, the Supplementary and Excess 
Votes, the first Army Vote for the year, 
the first Navy Vote for the year, and 
the Civil Service Vote on Account. 
Well, what is the present situation ? 
We have already devoted six days to 
Supply—from February 25 to Mareh 
9—four days in Supply, and two days 
on going into Supply. [ No, no!"] 
Really hon. Members should allow me to 
speak, They can reply to me if they 
wish later on. We had, I say, four days 
in Supply and two days going into it. 
We propose, taking into account the date 
my right hon. Friend has mentioned for 
the Second Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, to give at least 10, or it may be 12, 
days to the same purpose for which in 
former years fhe number has been given 
which I have quoted. There is no reason 
why more days should be given to this 
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purpose on the present occasion than 
have been given in the last six years. 
We know what the reason is according 
to the Opposition. It is one which the 
right hon. Gentleman took care not to 
state. Nobody can say that there is 
anything in these Estimates which re- 
quire a longer time than in previous 
periods. You have had two days’ 
Debate on the Naval Estimates, and they 
are not concluded yet. Everybody knows 
why you want so much time to discuss 
the Estimates this year. Everybody 
knows that the object is a very different 
one, and we object to the right hon. 
Gentleman laying deliberate plans to pre- 
vent the progress of Business in this 
House. I have endeavoured to state the 
matter fairly. We have given the maxi- 
mum time for Supply, and we consider 
it ample for the purpose. That is an 
answer to the points brought forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman. All! this pre- 
tence of discussing the Estimates is a 
pretence that deceives nobody. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that his 
Party have a powerful minority. I do not 
deny that. What we object to is that 
this powerful minority should lay down 
deliberate plans to delay the Business of 
the House. In our opinion the duty of 
a majority in the House towards that 
majority in the country which it represents 
is to use such measures as are absolutely 
necessary to defeat these tactics. We 
believe that it is of immense interest to 
Parliament and to the country that this 
great issue of Home Rule should be 
joined at the earliest period, and we 
believe there will be abundance of time 
for bringing this matter under the con- 
sideration of Parliament and of the 
country, and great as the inconvenience 
may be, and great as is the sacrifice—and 
I admit it is a sacrifice—which we are 
asking not only from gentlemen oppo- 
site, but from gentlemen who support 
us, we ask them to assist us in forward- 
ing the Business of the country against 
what we can only regard as a deliberate 
attempt to delay it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The House is indebted very 
much to my right hon. Friend for the clear- 
ness with which he has put the issue before 
it. This miserable minority of 315 knows 
what is in store for it if the Government 
have their way. My right hon. Friend 
commenced with a statement in which I 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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am very glad to be able to agree with him, 
that the proposal of the Government 
would put an immense strain upon the 
House and its officials, and would be the 
cause of hardship. I should have thought 
that under those circumstances my right 
hon. Friend would have felt that, before 
putting that strain upon the House, he 
would have toshow some great emergency, 
Where is the great emergency ? We have 
spent a few days in Supply, and, as has 
been said, there is ample time before the 
legal period by which Supply must be 
granted to carry the remaining Votes in 
Supply, and my right hon. Friend, I 
suppose, will not tell the House that he 
or his colleagues are in any fear that we 
should interpose to prevent the fulfilment 
of those legal obligations. Up to the 
present time it is impossible for him or 
anyone to say there has been any undue 
discussion on the Estimates. Why we 
are penalised is not for anything we have 
done, but for an offence which my right 
hon. Friend attributes to us an intention 
of committing. He has found in the 
newspapers, apparently, reports of plans 
which have caused him to produce this 
Coercive Resolution. I should have 
thought my right hon. Friend by this 
time would not have been inclined to pay 
too much attention to newspaper reports. 
We also have seen newspaper reports. 
We have seen it stated that my right 
hon. Friend proposes to do away alto- 
gether with the Easter holidays, and we 
have seen another report that he and his 
Colleagues propose to carry over Supply 
beyond the legal period, and then to seek 
for an indemnity from Parliament. We 
have not thought it worth while—we 
have not thought it dignified—to pay 
any attention to these reports and 
rumours, aud I think my right hon. 
Friend might have waited, at all events, 
until he had some evidences of these in- 
tentions which he now attributes to us. 
The right hon. Gentleman has laid before 
the House an account of the number of 
days which on previous occasions were 
occupied in Supply. I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman is misinformed, and that, 
omitting the year 1890, which was ex- 
ceptional, the average gives us over eight 
days for the past five years. Up to the 
present time we have spent only 18 hours 
in Supply. Would it not be better to 
wait until we have got somewhat nearer 
the average of eight days, which he 
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admits to be a perfectly reasonable time, 
before proposing such a Resolution as the 
one which is under consideration? My 
right hon. Friend says that a great deal 
of time has been spent upon the Naval 
Estimates. I believe the average time 
spent upon the Naval Votes in previous 
years has been two days. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Once in 13 
years. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : One day ! 
Then the average has been one day for 
the Naval Estimates; and on all those 
occasions the time has been entirely oc- 
cupied in the discussion of naval policy. 
So that in dealing with the Naval Esti- 
mates, we must bear in mind the excep- 
tional circumstances which have occupied 
one of the days attributed to this Vote 
in the discussion of a matter which has 
nothing to do with the naval policy. 
What time has been taken on past occa- 
sions upon the Army Estimates? I 
believe three days have been given to the 
first Votes in the Army Estimates. Will 
anyone say that up to the present time 
one single question has been introduced 
to the attention of the House in regard 
to the Naval Estimates which was not 
worthy the attention of the House? My 
right hon. Friend, with the most child- 
like ingenuousness, asked what is there 
in the Supplementary Estimates which 
will justify any long discussion. The 
Government have been in possession of 
power for seven months. We have had 
absolutely no opportunity of questioning 
them or criticising them, or of calling 
them to account, and now, when we have 
an opportunity of raising questions of 
such vital importance as, for instance, 
that of the Evicted Tenants Commission 
or the expedition to Uganda, and other 
matters which are raised by the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, does my _ right 
hon. Friend pretend to tell us 
that we cannot raise these ques- 
tions without laying ourselves open 
to the charge of a deliberate inten- 
tion to delay ‘the proper business of the 
Government ? There is not the slightest 
pretence, up to the present time at any 
rate, for saying that the Opposition have 
shown that intention in criticising the 
Estimates, and nothing but the growing 
intolerance of the majority who, having 
given up coercing Ireland, have taken 
up in its place the idea of coercing the 
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minority of this House—nothing, I say, 
but their intolerance would justify any 
such insinuation. But the right hon. 
Gentleman says we must go behind the 
time spent upon the Estimates. Weare not 
to consider, apparently—that is the 
position of a Member of the Government 
—whether any matter arising out of the 
Estimates or whether the discussions 
which we raise are worthy the attention 
of this House. We take only into account 
the evident fact that it is our desire, and 
therefore our intention as far as we have 
the power, to prevent the Second Read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill before Easter. 
The right hon. Gentleman made great 
pretence of exposing this plot—tbis con- 
spiracy. Why, his exposure was not 
necessary. We are, none of us, ashamed 
to avow openly in this House that we 
think it a most discreditable and most 
outrageous proceeding or the part of the 
Government to take a Bill of this kind, 
brought in under the circumstances in 
which it has been introduced to the 
House and the country, before Easter, and 
before we can have the opportunity which 
we desire of conferring with our con- 
stituents upon the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman goes back to 1886, when, 
as he says, the First Ree uling was taken 
on the 8th of March, and the Second 
Reading on the 10th of April. Yes ; but 
he omitted to say that in the interval the 
Easter holidays, nearly a fortnight, took 
place, and that in that interval many 
Members of the House had most valuable 
opportunities of conferring with their 
constituents ; and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman has forgotten that the result 
was materially affected by these oppor- 
tunities. We claim in the first place our 
Constitutional right to discuss the Esti- 
mates at reasonable length, and to deal 
with all questions which are worthy of 
the attention of the House, and we are 
not going to be curtailed in our rights 
even by the most arbitrary Government 
that has ever sat upon those Benches. And, 
further, we claim by this Debate and by 

many others of the same kind—to which, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman looks 
forward with pleasure and satisfaction— 
we claim to show to the country that it 
is the avowed intention of the Govern- 
ment to rush through this Bill, which 
would be rejected by the good sense 
of the people if they had time for con- 
sidering its provisions. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has submitted a very extraordi- 
nary doctrine to the Goverament. It is that 
they should shut the stable door after the 
steed is stolen. We read the other day 
in The Times, which I presume is the 
official organ of the Opposition, a full 
report of the meeting which had taken 
place at the Carlton Club. .We read 
there that the Tory Party were brought 
together and urged to obstruct as much 
as they possibly could. What has tow 
occurred ? Why, a Liberal Unionist is 
put up to say it cannot be true, because 
he was not there. No doubt when there 
isa Liberal Unionist meeting reported, 
some Conservative will be put up to say 
that as he was not there it cannot be 
correct. The right hon. Gentleman says 
there was to be no obstruction upon the 
Supplementary Estimates. I know some- 
thing about obstruction. I have felt it 
my duty sometimes to—it might, invidi- 
ously, be called—obstruct the action of 
the late Government when I thought 
they were rushing the country over a 


precipice. I declare, having a knowledge 
of the matter, that there has been 


obstruction upon the Estimates already. 
I am bound to tell right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen of the Unionist 
persuasion that I never yet saw obstruc- 
tion so badly and so inartistically practised. 
Why, we had two hours with the Chair- 
man of Committees in the Chair, about 
the place where the new bar was to be 
put outside in the Lobby. The artistic 
way would have been to have put up 
some gentleman to protest against there 
being any bar at all, and to have raised a 
discussion on the whole question of 
temperance. You must manage—and I 
tell you in the most friendly way—you 
must manage to be plausible and to get 
some principle underlying your obstruc- 
tion. But, as I have said, you have done 
it in the most inartistic fashion. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken has frankly admitted that he and 
his friends intend to obstruct to the 
utmost of their power the Home Rule 
Bill—that they feel it their duty to do 
so, and that they are doing so at the 
present moment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot 
allow the hon. Gentleman to misrepresent 
me. I did not say anything of the kind. 
I said we should do our utmost to pre- 
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vent the Second Reading being taken 
before Easter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : And the right 
hon. Gentleman has been “ doing his 
utmost.” We only ditfer about the 
word obstruction. What I call obstrue- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman alls 
“doing his utmost.” I would point out 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he has treated the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion far too seriously. The Leader of 
the Opposition used all the stock phrases 
that have been used again and again upon 
questions of this kind. I could not put 
them so eloquently as the right hon, Gentle- 
man, but there was notasingle word that the 
right hon. Gentleman said that I have not 
said a dozen times in past years. Theright 
hon. Gentleman said it was true that you 
might take Saturdays at a later period, but 
it was perfectly monstrous to take them 
at this early period of the Session. And 
when summer comes the right hon. 
Gentleman will say—* You might have 
taken them at a time when we could not 
go to the country: if you had taken them 
at an early period of the Session we would 
not have complained.” Ihave done it 
myself ; I have done it before Easter. 
Yes ; and I have done it after Easter. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said the 
action of the Government was indecent. 
I have told the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self that the action of his Government was 
indecent. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he was not going to be trampled upon. I 
have said that often ; I have said I was not 
going to be trampled upon. I have said 
that acrushed worm wouldturn. ButI got 
no benefit from any of these phrases. Iwas 
simply trampled upon. The thing is as 
clear as possible. It is admitted that 
there will be fair and reasonable time for 
the Estimates, and hon. Gentlemen are 
making this opposition simply and solely 
because they do not wish the Home Rule 
Bill to come on before Easter. We on 
our side think this is precisely the best 
time for the Home Rule Bill. We desire 
that no further time should be wasted, and 
that the Home Rule Bill should not 
perpetually stand in the way of every 
other business. Therefore we hope and 
we are determined that the Home Rule 
Bill will not only come on, but will be 
carried, before Easter. As for Saturday, 
there is nothing sacred about Saturday. 
Why are you not to sit on Saturday? 
We have heard of the classical story of 
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the Roman sentinel dying in his place. All 
we wish hon. Members to do is to sit in 
their places. What right hon. Gentle- 
men ought to remember is that the 
business of Members of Parliament is to 
do the business of Parliament. We have 
got certain business to do. We have to 
carry through the Supplementary Esti- 
mates and to carry Home -Rule—and, 
what is more, we mean to do it. If it is 
necessary, we will agree to sit every 
night until 4 in the morning; and if 
by that means we cannot pass the Bill 
before Easter we will do without any 
holidays at Easterat all, The right hon. 
Gentleman, when he talks of the rights 
and privileges of minorities, must remem- 
ber that he is no longer what he was for 
six years—the head of amajority. He is 
in a minority ; we are in a majority, and 
we mean to have our own way. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) rose amidst cries of ** Divide!” 
I take the earliest opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, of drawing your attention 
to the fact that there is an organized 
attempt being made to stifle Debate in 
this House. [ Renewed cries of * Divide !"} 
I think we are entitled, notwithstanding 
these disorderly interruptions, to which I 
certainly do not intend to  submit— 
[Renewed cries of “Divide! ”] If an 
attempt is made to repeat these disorderly 
interruptions I shall move that this House 
do now adjourn. I think we are entitled 
upon this occasion, when the Government 
are asking for special facilities and 
additional time, te consider how the 
facilities and the time they have already 
had at their disposal have been spent by 
them. Thehon. Member for Northampton 
boldly argues in favour not only of a Satur- 
day Sitting, but of a Sunday Sitting—for 
he says he is in favour of Sitting all night, 
to 5 o’clock in the morning. That is a 
proposal which he makes upon his own 
responsibility, and which the House is 
quite capable of discussing and consider- 
ing. With regard to the immediate 
proposal before the House, I would ask 
the House to consider what claim the 
Government had to make this demand. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began by giving an account of an 
arduous night devoted to Supply 
on February 20 of this year. The 
discussion on that night, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer takes credit 
to himself for having afforded the House, 
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to diseuss the Estimates in Supply, in 
point of fact occupied about  three- 
quarters of a minute for it, and consisted 
simply of a Motion by the Prime 
Minister that Mr. Mellor do pro forma 
take the Chair. That, Sir, is a sample 
of Ministerial accuracy. I am bound 
to say that upon that occasion the 
business of the Government was gone 
through with expedition and with the 
unanimous concurrence of the House, 
and so I have nothing more to say about 
the 20th of February. But how did we 
spend the other days? The first day 
that Supply was legitimately before the 
House was on a Thursday. The business 
of the House did not admit of the Order 
being reached that day until about 
half-past 7 o’clock. In a very few 
minutes after that time the customary 
suspension of business for the dinner 
half-hour took place, and within a few 
minutes after its termination an hon. 
Gentleman who was in Committee of 
Supply for the first time, and who had 
never before seen the House engaged in 
the duty of voting the Estimates, 
moved that the Question be now put. 
Needless to say that the Chairman took 
no notice of that interruption. The dis- 
cussion had scarcely proceeded many 
minutes more before the same hon. 
Gentleman, who was engaged for the 
first time in his life in assisting in 
Committee of Supply, again moved that 
the Question be now put. Very shortly 
afterwards another hon. Member, who 
was likewise engaged for the first time 
in his life in assisting in Committee of 
Supply, got up and articulated a point of 
Order, Was there anything like it heard 
before in the world? — In the nursery it 
would be called precocity. At school a 
harsher term would be applied to it. 
Here we have the time of the House 
occupied by supporters of the Govern- 
ment in raising frivolous and absolutely 
absurd points of so-called Order—order 
being a commodity of which they had no 
knowledge whatever. But that is not 
the worst of what occurred. In the 
course of the next Sitting in Supply a 
very important Vote arose involving a 
question of policy which required an ex- 
planation from the Head of the Irish 
Department. I do not see the Chief 
Secretary at this moment in his place. 
He was there a few minutes ago, and I 
dare say before we have much further 
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proceeded he will likewise be in his place 
again. An answer was indispensable, 
but the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the House at the time—a most 
courteous representative of the Govern- 
ment, my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. Hibbert), could 
not, naturally—for it was not within his 
power or capacity—state what was the 
future Irish policy of the Government. 
It became necessary to make a Motion 
that the Chairman do report Progress 
in order to get the Chief Secretary in his 
place. When the right hon. Gentleman 
arrived I put a question to him, as I had 
a perfect right to do, regarding a very 
important portion of the policy of his 
Department, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man very curtly declined to reply. Well, 
that was the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
affair and not mine, and I do not urge it 
as a personal grievance. But what fol- 
lowed when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) rose to complain of his 
want of courtesy ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman put up his own private secretary 
to move the closure. Of course, I assume 
that the right hon. Gentleman was re- 
sponsible for the action of his private 
secretary. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seems to deny that, but am I 
to understand that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has no more control over his 
own private secretary than he has over 
his own temper? [Cries of “ Order!” 
and “ Withdraw !""] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is not entitled to speak in 
that way. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Of 
course, Sir, I withdraw the remark to 
which you object. But am I to under- 
stand that the Chief Secretary has 
no influence over his own private secre- 
tary ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It did not 
occur. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The 
right hon. Gentleman and I are at issue 
on a question of fact. If he refers to 
The Times newspaper of the following 
day he will find that the private secre- 
tary tothe Chief Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland [At this point 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland returned 
to the House.] I see the right hon. 
Gentleman now in his place, and I will 
repeat what I have said. I was saying 
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that when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham rose to 
speak, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Tyneside Division (Mr. Joseph A, 
Pease), the very efficient and able 
private secretary of the right hon, 
Gentleman, moved that the Question be 
now put. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I know nothing 
about the affair. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: But are 
we to understand that the right hon, 
Gentleman has so little influence on the 
hon. Member who sits behind him, and 
who occupies so confidential a position as 
his private secretary 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Question. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I tell 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
this is the Question. 

Mr. Hugh Hoare rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: This is 
an apt illustration of what I have been 
pointing out to the House, that our pro- 
ceedings are being continually inter- 
rupted by supporters of the Government, 
one of whom, as I have mentioned, acts 
in very confidential relations with the 
Chief Secretary—a personal friend of 
mine, and a most efficient private secre- 
tary——our proceedings, as I have said, 
are interrupted by those hon. Members 
making Motions which are not caleu- 
lated to advance the business of 
the House. I may also remark that 
that very same hon. Gentleman tried 
immediately afterwards, to the great 
amusement of the Committee, actually 
to eléture the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I say, Sir, that attempts 
to curtail the freedom of debate are 
not calculated to advance the progress 
of Public Business in this House. Those 
of us who object to the time of the 
Heuse being spent in such a manner 
have a right to point out that meeting 
arguments advanced in a_ regular 
manner against the most irregular action 
of the Government by interruptions, 
articulate or inarticulate, are not creditable 
to the House of Commons. Now what 
is ie case with regard to the Saturday 
Sitting ? The hon. Member for North- 
ampton has said, with perfect truth, 
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that whether the Saturday Sitting be 
asked for in March or in any other 
month, the principle is the same. 
With certain reservations I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member for Northampton. 
Whether the proposal is made in March, 
April, May, or June, it is equally open 
to objection. But what I contend is that 
the House has! never in the past been 
asked to sit on a Saturday except for the 
purpose of dealing with some great public 
emergency, when time was an essential 
element. I do not deny that I have 
known of a Saturday Sitting even as 
early as this. I recollect that the first sub- 
ject of great importance I ever heard 
debated in this House was ona Saturday, 
and on the 17th of February, It was a 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself (Mr. Gladstone) in 1866, 
which proposal received the almost 
unanimous assent of the House—to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. Nobody took exception to the 
extraordinary proceeding of a Saturday 


Sitting on a matter of that great 
emergency. [“Hear, hear!”] The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer says “ hear, 
hear!” Nobody has alleged that if the 
interest of the State required it, or if it 
is required by the Government in order 
to comply with the law, that there 
should not be a Saturday Sitting. But 
we contend that there is ample time 
otherwise to dispose of the actual 
legitimate business of Supply, and 
that there is full opportunity of con- 
sidering Government measures that can 
fairly be proposed to the House of Com- 
mons. I think we havea right to point 
out that whatever pressure may exist 
with regard to publie business has been 
solely and entirely caused by the manner 
in which Business has hitherto been 
conducted by the Government and by 
disorderly interruptions of their own fol- 
lowers. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, it 
was generally to be observed that when 
a Government made use of its majority 
—which in this case appeared to be 
tyrannical! in reverse proportion to its 
smallness—to override the rights of the 
House—and surely one of the first of 
the rights of the House was to discuss 
its ordinary Business on ordinary days 
and during ordinary hours—it was usual 
for the Government to point at the occu- 
pants of the Opposition Benches, and 
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say, “You did exactly the same thing 
when you were in Office.” It was a little 
suspicious that the Government were 
unable to do that to-day ; and it was es- 
pecially suspicious that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was fond of using 
tu quogue arguments of the kind, was 
unable to say anything of that nature. 
It was impossible for the Government to 
quote any precedent for the Motion 
before the House, for two reasons : first, 
because there never had been a Govern- 
ment which held Saturday Sittings so 
early in the Session, and there never had 
been a Government, in recent years at 
least, which, having taken Saturday 
Sittings, did not apply to these Sittings 
the Rules which governed Wednesday 
Sittings. The hon. Member for South- 
ampton had asked what was there in 
Saturday to make it any different to the 
House of Commons from any other day 
in the week. But there were reasons 
which made Saturday to the House of 
Commons very different to other days in 
the week. Saturday came when the 
House was fagged after a bard week’s 
work, and it was a holiday to which the 
House always looked. The fact that a 
distinct Motion had to be passed to obtain 
a Saturday Sitting showed that it was an 
unusual course for the House to sit on 
Saturday. Saturday was also the longest 
day on which the House could sit. The 
House might meet at 12 noon, and sit 
beyond midnight, for the Twelve o'clock 
Rule did not apply, so that the Prime 
Minister would obtain, if his Motion were 
carried, not only a Saturday Sitting but 
Sunday Sitting as well. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to at least follow 
the usual precedent and limit the Sitting 
to 6 o'clock, as on Wednesdays. He 
found that since 1886, whenever the House 
sat on Saturday it had always sat under 
the Wednesday Rules. Such a proposal 
as that before the House had never been 
made by the late Government. The 
House sat on Saturday, 6th August, 
1887, from 12 to 5.45 o'clock ; on Satur- 
day, 13th August, 1887, from 12 to 6 
o’elock ; on Saturday, 20th August, 1887, 
from 12 to 6 o'clock. All these Sittings 
were late in the Session, when business 
was pressing and had to be got through. 
On Saturday, the 11th August, 1888, the 
House sat from 12 to 5.30 o’elock, and 
debate a Motion for the adjournment of 
the House during the whole of that time. 
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There were several other instances of the 
House sitting on Saturdays from 12 to 
6 o'clock. Saturday, the 9th August, 
1890, was the only occasion on which the 
House did not sit under the Wednesday 
Rules, but that was by the general con- 
sent of the House, and simply and solely 
in order that the Prorogation might take 
place as soon as possible. There was, 
therefore, absolutely no precedent 
for this most arbitrary proposal of 
the Government. And really, after 
all, what would the Leader of the 
House gain by his Motion ? He had 
mentioned a case in which the House sat 
on a Saturday from 12 to 6, when the 
followers of the right hon. Gentleman, 
then in Opposition, used the whole time 
in a discussion on the adjournment of the 
House. They were not likely to follow 
that bad example, though the temptation 
to do so was much greater, for here the 
Motion was not to sit from 12 io 6, but 
from 12 to Sunday morning. The late 
Government had always treated the 
Opposition fairly, because all their 
Saturday Sittings were under the Wednes- 
day Rules, but the present Government 
was not treating the Opposition fairly in 
that respect, and therefore the temptation 
to take up the time of the House with 
discussions was all the greater. What 
was the sole and only justification for 
this Motion ? Could there be even a 
suggestion that it was due to any purpose- 
less, needless, or unfair discussion of the 
Estimates. So far from the Opposition 
being properly charged with obstruction, 
all the obstruction was really done by the 
other side. The object of this Saturday 
Sitting was to get through the Estimates 
in order to bring forward the Home Rule 
Bill; and that really meant that under 
the plea of time being wanted to debate 
the Home Rule Bill they were not to be 
allowed proper time to discuss the 
Estimates. The House should remember 
that there never had been such Supple- 
mentary Estimates before it for many 
years. They had Army Estimates, which 
were totally in opposition to the Army 
Estimates of previous years. During 
recent years their discussions on the Navy 
Estimates had been governed by the 
Naval Defence Act. Now they had to 
discuss a new policy—they had to discuss 
the abandonment of the old policy, which 
had had years before it, and to discuss a 
new makeshift policy, to last only one 
Mr. Hanbury 
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year. Inthe Supplementary Estimates 
they had not only to discuss the subject 
of Uganda, but to discuss the Vote for 
the Evicted Tenants Commission, which 
the right hon. Gentleman thought of such 
importance that he had set a whole day 
apart for it. Then they had the charges 
for the Law Officersof the Crown, which 
involved new principles, and a breach of 
faith on the part of the Government. If 
there had been anything clearly under- 
stood it was that the Law Officers should 
have no private practice ; and in addition 
to that breach of faith, a new Department 
had been set up, and it was proposed to 
make the salaries of that Department go 
back over the seven months during 
which the Government had been in power. 
If the right hon. Gentleman, under the 
plea of debating the Home Rule Bill, 
prevented them from discussing the 
Estimates, he would do so ir defiance of 
the law, for the law required the right 
hon. Gentleman to get the Supplementary 
Estimates and Votes on Account by a 
certain time. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man suppose he would get the Supple- 
mentary Estimates and the Votes on 
Account by Thursday ? But if he did 
not get them, and if he brought forward 
the Home Rule Bill on that day, and 
went on with it day after day, how was 
he going to comply with the law in 
regard to the financial arrangements ? 
They objected to the discussions on the 
Estimates being curtailed for the Home 
Rule Bill; they desired to have that 
Bill freely and compietely diScussed by 
their constituents at Easter, after it had 
been kept secret from them for seven 
years. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in bringing forward this Motion, 
was the real obstructor, and was also 
going against all precedents of the House, 
and, in order to bind the right hon. 
Gentleman to follow the precedents set 
in regard to Saturday Sittings, he begged 
to move his Resolution. 

Mr. Owen rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Debate resumed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER called on Major 
Rasch. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) 
said, he begged to second the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. He failed 
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Mr. OWEN : I beg to move that the 
Question be now put. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is a new Member, but he must be 
aware that this Question was moved only 
a quarter of an hour ago. 


Masor RASCH aaid he failed to see 
why the Government should accept the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Preston. 
The Government could not complain of 
the length of the Debates. Last night 
they had had on the Army Vote a most 
important question briefly discussed. The 
same thing had occurred on the Navy 
Votes. He represented a maritime con- 
stituency, and the men who had sent 
him to the House of Commons wished, 
through him, to lay certain grievances 
before the Admiralty. But so anxious 
was he to facilitate business that he 
did not intervene in the discussion. 
What was his reward? They were 
kept there until 2 o'clock, and even when 
they got a Saturday Sitting they were 
deprived of any advantage from it. He 
begged to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “ To-morrow,” to insert the 
words “ subject to the Standing Orders which 
regulate the Sittings of the House on Wednes- 
day.”"—( Mr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
did not rise so much for the purpose of 
debating ¢his question of a Saturday 
Sitting as to »sk the Prime Minister what 
he really expected to gain by a proceed- 
ing of this kind. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was the oldest Member of the House, 
and he must know that any attempt to 
ride rough-shod over a minority, and 
especially a minority of the character of 
the present minority, ended in disaster to 
those who attempted it. He (Mr. 
Russell) had been in the House for six 
or seven years, and he never yet saw any 
good whatever arise out of these all-night 
Sittings, or these extraordinary Sittings 
for special purposes. They had been 
told by the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) that there had been 
obstruction on the Estimates. Now, the 
simple matter of fact regarding the 
Estimates amounted to this: that up to 
the present there had been four Sittings 
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—and not full Sittings—devoted to these 
Estimates, the time occupied being only 
184 hours upon the Supplementary and 
Army and Navy Estimates, and because 
of the expenditure of such a limited time 
as that the right hon. Gentleman, after 
having suspended the Twelve o'clock 
Rule on five different occasions, after 
having already had one Saturday Sitting, 
proposed now to take another, and they 
had hon. Members coming to the House 
and absolutely requesting the Minister 
to put a gag on the House and close the 
Home Rule Debate after three days’ 
discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my duty to 
point out that by the Amendment before 
the House, the question is limited to 
whether, if the House sits to-morrow, it 
shall be for an unlimited time, or whether 
it shall be under the provisions regulating 
a Wednesday’s Sitting. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that if 
the Sitting were to be so limited his 
argument as to the utility of the Sitting 
became stronger than ever, because if 
hon. Members belonging to the Opposi- 
tion were animated by the spirit which 
their opponents declared they were—and 
which he did not believe—then nothing 
was simpler and easier than to make the 
Sitting a nullity. The hon. Member for 
Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) said that the 
closure was available, but he did not 
think that any Member contending for 
legitimate discussion of the Estimates 
could fairly be closured by the House. 
All he could say as regarded the Supple- 
mental Estimates was that, whether they 
were discussed at the Saturday Sitting 
or not, he intended, so far as he was 
concerned, on the Irish Estimates to 
exercise his right to the fullest extent to 
legitimately discuss them. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) : I should like to say one word 
on the special Amendment before the 
House. I presume the Prime Minister 
will not accept the Amendment, because 
it is clearif the Amendment were accepted, 
if the Opposition were animated by the 
feelings which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer attributed to them, the object 
in view might be defeated by its opera- 
tion. If you have a fixed term at which a 
discussion must come to a conclusion it 
would be quite easy by many processes 
to prevent any Vote from being taken. I 
remember a Saturday Sitting of which 
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the whole time was occupied by -a 
Motion for Adjournment made by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, so that it 
did not come to the real question for 
which the Sitting was appointed. The 
Prime Minister, however, might I think 
say a few words which might have an 
effect, not merely on the present Amend- 
ment, but on the attitude of the House 
towards the proposition itself, with refer- 
ence to sitting late to-morrow. I do not 
wish him to lay down any fixed rule or 
limit as to the Sitting, but if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to give some inti- 
mation as to the amount of work which 
he expects from the House to-morrow— 
if he would indicate the number and 
character of the Votes which he desired 
the House to agree to—we might then 
come to some understanding which 
would not expose us to the chance of an 
unlimited Sitting, and might at the same 
time act as a sort of stimulus to hon. 
Members to condense the Debate as 
much as possible. With a view, then, 
to expediting business and coming to 
some practical agreement, I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to state the 
amount of work he expects from the 
Committee to-morrow, and such an inti- 
mation might obviate the necessity of 
dividing on the present Amendment. 
Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
thought they had a right to complain 
that subjects in which English Members 
took a lively interest should be discussed 
at the late hours of the very last day of 
the week. It was bad enough that they 
should be asked to sit on Saturday at all, 
but surely it was only reasonable that if 
they did undertake that additional burden 
the Government should not prolong the 
Sitting to the very extreme limit. It 
was not very long since in that House 
they listened to a most eloquent pro- 
fession of respect and almost of reverence 
for the political equality of all the Mem- 
bers of that House. That profession 
came from the Prime Minister, but was 
he carrying that profession into effect ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said they 
were all to be politically equal without 
distinction of rank or talent or any other 
distinction, but he must have made a 


mental reservation. He must have 


ignored the distinction of race, for it 
appeared that every English Member of 
that House was not to be allowed the 
liberties or facilities which were accorded 
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to those who sat for constituencies in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The 
only reason for this demand was that 
measures affecting Ireland and Wales had 
been given a place to which they were 
not entitled on any just estimate of their 
claim. No appeal had been made in this 
matter to their reason or courtesy ; they 
had been treated with indifference and con- 
tempt. [Ministerial cries of “ Order!”] 
That was so. The English Members 
had not been treated with courtesy during 
that Debate. They had been threatened 
with the closure, and Ministers declined 
to reply to just and fair arguments. 
If he made this protest he did so knowing 
that he, at any rate, had not trespassed 
upon the indulgence of the House during 
the Session, but he had felt that he, as a 
Member sitting for an English con- 
stituency, had a right to protest against 
the neglect of all English interests by the 
Government, and to protest especially 
against English interests being discussed 
at the fag-end of the week, and every 
advantage being accorded the interests of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
rise, Sir, to join in the general Debate 
within the limits you have properly laid 
down for the discussion of the Amend- 
ment. One remark I wish to make in 
answer to the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, because I should feel very 
deeply hurt indeed if I felt within myself 
there was any foundation for his charge 
that we—I mean the Government—who 
are under special responsibilfies, have 
not treated English Members—that is to 
say, three-fourths of the whole of the 
House—with courtesy. The prime and 
‘apital article of the creed of courtesy is 
to exercise patience and self-restraint, 
and to abstain from offensive imputations. 
Speaking for myself, I have felt a 
necessity for exercising some of that 
self-restraint. I may appeal te every hon. 
Gentleman who hears me, and I believe 
I may say the same of my colleagues, 
that we have not used a single word of 
imputation with regard to motives. That 
is the principle on which I have acted, 
and on which I shall continue to act. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bodmin Division wishes 
to know what is our special object in the 
demand we now make on the House. I 
may say that I did declare in an early 
part of the evening that there would be 
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no attempt or effort to encroach on the 


day of rest. But independently of that, 
my right hon. Friend wishes to know 
what is our special object in the demand 
we have made to-morrow on the grounds 
of the interest of the Public Service and 
the best arrangements of Public Business. 
Our main object, I might almost say our 
sole object, is to dispose of the Army 
and Navy Votes. Then I think there 
are some non-contentious Votes on the 
Supplemental Estimates which we shall 
be glad to take, but we do not propose to 
make any serious demands on the time of 
the House with regard to them. 
Mr. COURTNEY: Then I 
stand my right hon, Friend proposes to 
take the first Vote of the Army and 
Navy Estimates and any non- ontentious 


Vote ? 


under- 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 
Mr. HANBURY Does the rizht 
hon. Gentleman include the Army Sup- 


plemental Estimates ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
Yes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Hanover 
Square): I am sure the right hon, Gentle- 
man wishes to show all personal courtesy 
to the House and every hon. Member of 
the House, but from the Parliamentary 
point of view I do not think that the 
House has been treated with courtesy 
during this Debate. No Minister has sub- 
mitted grounds for a Saturday Sitting a 
all. The right hon. Gentleman was 
necessarily absent during the 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not even lay the foundation for a Satur- 
day Sitting, much for a Saturday 
Sitting prolonged beyond 6 o'clock. 
We have nothing before us except that 
these extraordinary measures are neces- 
sary on the dictatorial ipse dixit of the 
Government, and on nothing else. We 
have not been informed why these extra- 
ordinary measures are necessary. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dwelt for a 
upon some newspaper report 
seen, but I challenge the 
Gentleman or his colleagues 


less 


moment 
he had 


right hon. 


to show in all the history of Parlia- 
ment that a Saturday Sitting has 


ever been asked for without a statement of 
the motives for such a Sitting. While I 
acquit the right hon. Gentleman of dis- 
courtesy, I say that the Parliamentary 
minority have not been treated accord- 
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ing to the traditions of the House. See- 
ing that this is an invasion of all Parlia- 
mentary practice, and that not an attempt 
has been made to prove that it is in ac- 
cordance with Parliamentary practice, we 
have a right to ask—lIs this to be a pre- 
cedent for the future that Saturday 
Sittings are to be prolonged until mid- 
night because Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire to see a Bill, not urgent, 
passed by a particular day ? Why in 
some future Session should not a Bill 
equally dear to the right hon. Gentleman 
be put in the same position? Is not 
this, therefore, a breach of Parliamentary 
practice and Parliamentary privilege ? 
Surely it would have been decorous for 
Her Majesty’s Government to lay some 
foundation for this course. We are 
obliged to contend—for there can be no 
other view the matter—that Her 
Majesty's Government are so determined 
not to allow the Easter Recess to inter- 
vene before the Second Reading of the 
Bill that they are ready to put you, Sir, 
to the imeconvenience, and the whole 
House to the inconvenience, of a Satur- 
day Sitting lest the country during the 
Easter Recess should have an opportunity, 
which it has not had as yet, of pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the Home Rule 
Bill before the House is asked to give it a 
Second Reading. We are asked to have 
a Saturday Sitting in order to take this 
Bill on Thursday next, even though the 
Schedules are not printed, and although 
important questions on the measure have 
failed to elicit any information from the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
I think this is rather travelling from tke 
scope of the Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The 
between the two I was showing is 
this :—That we are to sit not only to 
6 o'clock, but to any hour of the night— 
till 12 o’clock—in order to compass the 
object which I have attempted to de- 
scribe ; but, of course, after your ruling, 
Sir, 1 will say no more on that point, 
but will address myself to the particular 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
rose to intorm us of. He did not give 
us any reason why we are to sit till 12 
o'clock ; he abstained entire ly from any 
arguments, but he told us that on Saturday 
we are to conclude—sitting to any hour 
—the Army, Navy, and Supplementary 
Estimates. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
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man know how long we have discussed 
the Navy Estimates formerly, and does 
he think, the Speaker not yet being out of 
the Chair, that both they and the Army 
Estimates could fairly be taken on a 
Saturday? Is the course he proposes 
just to this House or conducive to the 
service of the country? Is it just 
that these Estimates should be taken on 
a Saturday at hours which the right hon. 
Gentleman knows are _ inconvenient 
to everybody in the House? It is as 
utterly unreasonable as it is unprece- 
dented, but the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s supporters is well shown by 
the idea that it is totally unnecessary for 
Army or Navy men to speak on the 
Army or Navy Estimates at all. I ven- 
ture to submit that if the right hon. 
Gentleman by means of his majority gets 
us to sit on Saturday, it is quite unrea- 
sonable to expect that the discussion on 
these Votes shall be concluded before we 
are released from our labours for the 
night. I hope, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman will reconsider the decision 
at which he has arrived, for I am sure it 
will not further the business of the 
House if he insists on this course. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, I 
feel in great difficulty because I am 
unwilling to strain any point, but to 
follow the ruling which you, Sir, have 
just laid down. I have, no doubt, 
misunderstood it, but I understood the 
right horn. Gentleman to discuss on this 
Amendment the whole question of the 
sitting on a Saturday, and to call for a 
justification for such a course. He says 
that “the Government have not shown 
any necessity for a Saturday Sitting 
except their own dictatorial ipse dizit.” 
Is it not an elementary duty of this 
Government, and of every Government, 
to form the best estimate they can as to 
the arrangement of Public Business, and 
likewise as to the time which the re- 
spective subjects of discussion may be 
reasonably expected to occupy 2? And 
when they have done that, and stated 
what they propose to do, the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has sat many years in 
the Government, himself calls it a dicta- 
torial ipse dixit. It is the simplest and 
most elementary duty of a Government, 
and any Government which omitted it 
would be liable to the just censure of 
the House. And then, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman says that all this matter 
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has grown up because of the desire to 
pass a Bill which is not urgent. Well, 
Sir, as to this Bill, which he says is not 
urgent, his mention of it suggests to me 
that his own warm antagonism to the 
Bill a little perverts the integrity of his 
judgment with respect to the magnitude 
and necessity of the measure. I have 
heard it described by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself as a Bill which alone 
is sufficient to occu 

Mr. BARTLEY (interposing): Mr. 
Speaker, on a point of Order, may I ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman is speaking 
to the Amendment, which you have 
ruled to be limited ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) who 
last spoke rather transgressed the limit 
which I laid down, and it is to those 
remarks the right hon. Gentleman is 
now replying. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Shall we be at 
liberty to discuss it ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As a matter of 
fact, the discussion is limited to the 
particular question whether, if the House 
sits to-morrow, it shall act under the 
conditions which regulate a Wednes- 
day’s Sitting. If this Amendment is 
disposed of it will then be proper to 
discuss the Main Question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
due to the right hon. Gentleman that, in 
some shape or another, I should reply to 
the question put to me, If it is in con- 
formity with the feelings and wishes of 
the House that the House should give 
its judgment at once upon the Amend- 
ment, it would, perhaps, be far better 
than for me to pursue an_ irregular 
discussion. 





Question put. 
The House divided: — Ayes 231; 
Noes 252.—(Division List, No. 27.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. W. E. Giapstone and Mr. 
HENEAGE rising together, the SPEAKER 
called on the former right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very sorry to appear discourteous, even 
for a moment, to my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Heneage), but in fact I was in the 
middle of a suspended speech when that 
speech was postponed in order that the 


Amendment might be disposed of. I 
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have already said that I felt it was the 
duty of the Government to form the best 
forecast that it could of the course of 
Business, and of how to divide the time, 
and especially that portion of the Session 
between the meeting of Parliament 
and Easter. That duty we have endea- 
voured to perform, and I will describe to 
you how it has been presented to us. It 
appeared to us that, although Easter was 
early, the meeting of Parliament was also 
somewhat earlier than it had been of late 
years. Three things were indispensable 
for us to aim at, and, if possible, for us 
to effect, between the meeting of Parlia- 
ment and Easter, if it were found that 
Parliament were satisfied with the usual 
and ordinary employment of its powers. 
One of these, of course, was to dispose 
of the Supplementary Estimates and the 
other preliminary Votes which are neces- 
sary to start us on the financial year. 
Another was the introduction of Bills, 
and especially of Bills that might 
be considered non-contentious in the 
ordinary sense, and which referred 
to Great Britain, because we felt after 
the long discussions and the active state 
of public opinion during the six years of 
the last Parliament, that however vital 
to Imperial interests the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill might be considered by the 
majority of the House, yet that Great 
Britain would not consent to dispense 
with honest and energetic effort on our 
part to pass beneficent legislation for this 
important part of the Empire. That was 
the second division of the two divisions 
of time that came before us between the 
assembling of the House and Easter. 
And the third portion was that which, 
if not required for the Supplementary 
Estimates and for the introduction of 
Bills, appeared to us to have the highest 
claims upon it, as was expressly admitted 
by some speakers on the other side— 
namely, the claims for the Bill for the 
purpose of establishing a local Parliament 
in Ireland. Well, Sir, that measure is a 
measure which has been the main one 
in the view of the country for six years, 
and in our view and our opinion was the 
burning question of the principal part, if 
not the whole, of the elections that have 
taken place. [An hon. Member: 
Grimsby.] The hon Member need not 
interpose in that way. I am not en- 
deavouring to describe the state of his 
mind, but to give the motives that 
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actuated us. It appeared to us to be an 
absolute and indispensable portion of 
our duty to introduce this Bill. But I 
think it will be felt by the whole House 
that if we were to grapple with a subject 
of that magnitude and difficulty it was 
our duty to grapple with it in earnest, and 
not to lose a single moment in getting 
into such a position in relation to the 
other Business of the Session that we 
might confidently reckon, humanly speak- 
ing, upon passing it through the House, 
not in the dregs of the Session, but at a 
time when the full attention of the House 
and of the country could be given to it. 
We therefore gave notice of the intro- 
duction of the Bill for February 6. The 
prolongation of the Debate on the Address 
prevented the fulfilment of that intention. 
On February 13th the Bill was intro- 
duced, and it was our full conviction that 
it was possible to dispose of the Second 
Reading of the Bill before Easter. So 
far from being a mere ipse dixit of our 
own, it is our absolute duty to submit 
that plan to the judgment of the House, 
and by that judgment we shall be guided. 
My right hon. Friend the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said we were in dread 
lest light should be let in upon this Bill, 
as if we were at Easter to have some- 
thing like a great illumination, a light 
that the Bill could not get at any other 
portion of the year. But the light we 
have had cast upon the Bill is a larger 
light than ever was cast upon any 
Bill introduced by the late Government. 
Our duty was to allow an ample 
time between the introduction of the Bill 


and the Second Reading. The intro- 
duction of the Bill was moved on 


February 13, and the Second Reading 
stands for March 16. I believe that that 
is a longer period than has ever, so far as 
my recollection goes, been allowed upon 
a great measure which it was intended 
seriously to discuss, and if possible to 


carry There were these three 
branches of business which it was 
the duty of the Government to 


grapple with, Am I right oram I 
wrong in saying if we were to encounter 
the difficulties in so important and com- 
plex a measure as the Irish Government 
Bill, it was our absolute and plain duty 
to give it the earliest position in the busi- 
ness of the Session, so that we might be 
enabled to pass it through its stages at 
a time when opportunity of discussion 
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could be enjoyed by the House, and with- 
out it being carried to a period of the 
year when attention is deeply exhausted, 
and a full attendance of Members could 
not reasonably be expected. These are 
the grounds for the computation which 
we made ; these are the grounds for what 
has been called our dictatorial ipse dixit. 
We felt that after Easter the Budget 
must come on, and that the miscellaneous 
and general Estimates must be proceeded 
with, and that the rational and practical 
method of dealing with the time, and the 
extraordinary exigencies of the present 
Session, depended upon our acting upon 
the plan that I have deseribed, and upon 
that also which I believe I may claim 
on our behalf—namely, that we should 
not ourselves waste the time of the 
House by producing frivolous discussions, 
but produce our measure in the most 
effective and most economical manner, 
and so as to produce the largest possible 
net results for the benefit of the country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am in precisely 
the same position as the right hon. 
Gentleman in this respect—that I was in 
the middle of a suspended specch when 
you, Mr. Speaker, thought I was trans- 
gressing. I said the right hon. Gentle- 
man was proceeding on his own épse 
dizit because he had not made the speech 
which he has now made. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given the House his 
reasons for proceeding as he pioposes. 
He speaks of the emergency of the pre- 
sent position, but he has not even yet 
shown that there is any emergency. 
There‘ore we are driven to this position— 
that not havingbeen shownany emergency 
there is some special reason for taking 
this Bill before the other Government 
measures and before the Estimates. The 
right hon. Gentleman does not under- 
stand that this question can be further 
illuminated by anything that may happen 
in the Easter holidays ; but the Easter 
holidays which intervened between the 
First and Second Reading of the Bill of 
1886 threw a great deal of light upon the 
Bill ; indeed, it threw so much light upon 
the measure that it was defeated on the 
Second Reading. Therefore I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has no reason to 
depreciate the efficacy of Easter light. 
Why must this Bill be taken before 
Easier rather than any other Bill? The 
right Lou. Gentleman said more light had 
been thrown upon this Bill than upon 
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any Bill of the late Government ; but 
his own friends do not understand the 
Bill as yet. There are not 10 Members 
in this House who understand the 
financial proposals of the Bill, and it is in 
vain that we ask the right hon. Gentleman 
or his Colleagues for further light upon 
these proposals. If the right hon. 
Gentleman is asked questions he replies 
with such merciless rhetoric as to suggest 
that he thought he was on an Edinburgh 
platform being heckled by his constituents 
rather than being asked perfectly proper 
questions by hon, Members in this House. 
Let me repeat to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we complain that we have not 
even got the Schedules of the Bill, that 
we are asked to pass the Second Reading. 
Can the right hon. Gentleman recall a 
case where such important matters con- 
vected with a Bill have been kept in the 
dark until the very morning of the 
Second Reading ? There is the question 
of the Customs and Excise. Why is it 
thought necessary to proceed with a Bill 
when the Government are not in a posi- 
tion to fill up the Schedule, and when they 
have vot yet formed a plan on the finan- 
cial part of the scheme ? The right bon. 
Gentleman has now put before us the 
reason Why he takes this Bill ; but he has 
not shown any reason whatever why 
this particular Bill should be placed be- 
fore others. I can see why he takes 
Saturday. It is because Labour Mem- 
bers are beginning to complain that Ire- 
land once more blocks the way. There 
were two questions from Labour Members 
on the Paper to-day. These hon, Gen- 
tlemen wanted to proceed with social and 
labour questions rather than with this 
question of Home Rule. Why do they 
not put pressure on the Government to 
postpone, as we wish to postpoue, till 
after Easter this particular Bill? Then 
we can all be satisfied, and no time will 
be lost. That does not suit hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland; but it would suit 
hon. Members from other quarters, if they 
are sincere. The fact is, right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are playing into the 
hands of the Irish Members, and in order 
to make peace with the Labour Members 
they are invading the privileges of Par- 
liament by organising Saturday Sittings 
in a manner unheard of before. We 
cannot be surprised that a Government 
which is prepared to puil the Constitution 
to pieces in the future are not so sensitive 
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of Parliament at the present time. The 
right hon. Gentleman has offered no 
reply whatever to the point which I put 
with regard to whether this is to bea 
precedent. Are Saturday Sittings to be 
taken for Government business early in 
the Session ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The re- 
markable circumstances must be taken 
into account. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: 
circumstance is that, of a group of legis- 
lative measures, one measure must be put 
before the others without any reason. 
Why, Sir, if lives and property of people 
were at stake, then certainly it would 
be necessary to proceed at once. But 
the difference is between a Bill which 
will imperil life and property and a Bill 
which is to protect life and property. If 
the right hon. Gentleman brought in a 
measure which he thought absolutely ne- 
cessary to pacify Clare we should be 
ready to give him time for it, and he 
would have our support as well as that 
of his own supporters. One other point 
I would put to the Government. It is a 
very simple point: whether in the 
history of Parliament a Motion such as 
this has been pressed in the face of a 
majority of 21 only. Surely the 
Government will see that in the face of 
such a majority it is preposterous to 
proceed on the lines which they seem to 
have laid down for themselves, and that, 
while they will not achieve the object 
they desire, they will cause the House 
infinite embarrassment. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : I 
do not desire to go into the question of the 
Home Rule Bill, but I think the con- 
stituencies of the country require a great 
deal of illuminating in regard to that 
Bill. I do not think there is anyone 
in this House who has a right to speak 
with more certainty on that question 
than I have. For a whole week I was 
engaged addressing six or seven meet- 
ings a day at Grimsby. A_ great 
number of Irish Members and others had 
been down trying to illuminate that 
constituency, but they were still entirely 
in the dark. At that time people were 
laying 4 to lon my opponent. In 
the course of three or four days we 
changed that opinion, and when I went 
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to church on Sunday I was informed 
that they were laying 2 to 1 on me. 
They were good judges. My objection 
to this proposal is, that I entirely object 
to any new precedent without good 
and grave reason for it. Some four or 
five years ago we took a great deal of 
trouble with the Rules of the House, and 
endeavoured to prevent hen. Members 
being worn out by unearthly hours, 
What was the good of Standing Orders 
if they are to be suspended in this way ? 
Private Members have been deprived of 
their days, the Twelve o'clock Rule has 
been suspended, and now we are to have 
Saturday Sittings. I think, instead of 
wasting the whole of this Sitting, which 
they have taken from private Members, 
the Government should have done what 
work they could to-day. The Motion 
is absolutely and entirely unnecessary. 
If the Government have not time for 
both Supply and the Home Rule Bill 
before Easter, whose fault is it ? I will 
tell them what the constituency of 
Grimsby thinks. They think the 
Government have muddled away their 
time in bringing in a lot of still-born 
Bills for which the people do not seem 
to have any great affection. The 
Government have no right to ask the 
House to sit on Saturday when they 
have muddled away the time they had. 
Why are we to have the question of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission forced 
uponus on Monday ? In order that the 
country may not know the contents of 
the Report, and that hou. Members 
must discuss it without having it in their 
hands. The wise course would be for the 
Prime Minister to withdraw this Motion 
now, and to take the Estimates on 
Monday and Tuesday next, postponing 
the disenssion of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission Report until we have had 
fair time for digesting it. If that were 
done, they would get all their Estimates, 
and would conclude the discussion on 
this Report within the next week or 10 
days. But if we are to have the Home 
Rule Bill put first we shall have no dis- 
cussion on the Estimates, and we shall 
have to be closured on Home Rule. I 
hope the House will reject the Motion— 
as they very nearly rejected the Motion 
just now. If the Government proceed 
with Motions of this kind they will find 
that their majorities will become smaller 
even than they are now. 
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CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): As no hon. Member of the Party to 
which I belong has addressed the House, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say one or 
two words. The Prime Minister appears 
to think that we are asking an unreason- 
able thing when we demand that there 
should be delay before the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill is 
taken. Now, I should like to read a 
very short quotation which will have 
great effect with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. This is what his own Attorney 
General said on the 12th of January last 
at Cambridge, before the Bill was intro- 
duced. He said— 

“ He believed that after the First Reading of 

the Home Rule Bill the country would desire, 
and it had a right to, a long interval of time for 
its grave and quiet consideration. The Govern- 
ment would utilise that time in pressing on 
some of their own legislative measures, which 
they regard as a key to this, such as the reform 
of the Registration Laws and the affirmation of 
the principle of ‘ One man one vote.’” 
Now, that is just what we say. We say 
the country has a right to a careful and 
quiet consideration of this measure. Is 
it not strange that since this speech was 
delivered by the Attorney General the 
views of the Party opposite have entirely 
changed ? The very moment the Bill is 
introduced and its details are considered, 
it is then seen to be an absolute and 
imperative necessity to carry the Second 
Reading of the Bill at a rush. We have 
considered it our duty to try to curtail 
the velocity of that rush. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister said, 
with great accuracy and truth, that be 
did not believe in insinuations. I do not 
believe anybody can lay such a use of 
insinuations to his charge ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the right hon. Gentleman was 
absent when the Deputy Leader of the 
House was speaking. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


summoned away by command. 


Cotonet SAUNDERSON : Quite 
so. We are,unfortunately, aware of that, 
and we know that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was unavoidably absent, but if he 
had been present he would have seen 
that his Colleague had not the same 
objection to insinuations. The right 


I was 


hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deliberately insinuated that 
we had made a concerted plan to obstruct 
the conduct of business in this House. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham said so. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON : I heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham absolutely repudiate 
any such intention. The hon. Member 
for Northampton said he had read in 
The Times that at a meeting of the Con- 
servative Party held at the Carlton Club 
it had been deliberately determined to 
obstruct the Business of the House. The 
only thing I thought when I heard the 
hon. Member say that was that it might 
very well have appeared in another 
journal, with which he is connected. All 
I can say is that I was present at that 
meeting, and no idea of obstruction was 
entertained for one moment. Certainly, 
if we can, we intend to prevent your 
reading your Home Rule Bill a second 
time. We do not do that with the object 
of obstructing ; we do it with the object 
of giving the country an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the details of 
a Biil the like of which has never been 
presented to this House before. I think 
the Government look at this question 
through Grimsby spectacles. They re- 
cognise, now the Bill is before the 
country, that a Second Reading after 
Easter may have the same disastrous 
effect upon the Bill as was experienced 
in 1886. It is because we desire that 
effect that we oppose your Saturday 
Sitting, and try to do our best to prevent 
your forcing this pernicious measure 
through the House before Easter. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick), who was interrupted on rising, 
said he only wanted to address a few 
words to the House, and if he was not 
heard without interruption he should 
have to move the Adjournment. The 
whole ease for the Motion had been put 
on the ground of the Home Rule Bill. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when referring to what occurred in 1886, 
forgot to inform the House that a longer 
period elapsed between the First and 
Second Readings of the Home Rule 
Bill on that occasion than it was pro- 
posed should elapse on the present occa- 
sion. He omitted to tell them that 
the period embraced between the 
two Readings covered the Easter Recess. 
He omitted another thing also. The 
Second Reading Debate was not taken 
from day to day. There were altogether 
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12 nights, and those were spread over 
from the 18th of May to the 7th of June, 
There were long intervals, and the De- 
bate lasted for a month. There could 
not be any objection to the Debate com- 
mencing before Easter, provided the Go- 
vernment followed the precedent set on 
the former occasion, and provided that a 
due interval was allowed to elapse before 
the Second Reading was really taken. 
He held that they were absolutely en- 
titled to go down to their constituents to 
discuss this Bill, and that, therefore, it 
should be allowed to stand over—or at 
least that the Division on the Second 
Reading should not be taken—until after 
the Easter Recess. How did it come that 
there was so much pressure in regard to 
this Bill? It was the action of the Go- 
vernment that had brought about the 
pressure, for at the beginning of the 
Session, instead of dealing with matters 
of urgent importance, they spent the 
time in the introduction of measures 
which were of no importance. Why 
did not the Government summon 
Parliament if they were in _ such 
a hurry? The Government had 
promised that they would summon 
Parliament early in the year—in January. 
They did so ; but, while they kept their 
word of promise to the ear, they broke 
it to the hope—they broke it in every 
other way, for they only met the House 
on the iast day—the 3lst January. 
No doubt new Members were disposed 
to do a great many curious things, and 
he did not know what they were to say 
with regard to the manner in which the 
time of the House was being occupied ; 
but he had to remind the House that the 
right hon. Gentleman the other day said 
that he considered that the only duty of 
Members was to “ Vote, vote, vote!” 
He wondered if the right hon. Gentle- 
man expected that each hon. Member 
should be like Sir Joseph Porter in the 
opera, who— 

“ Always voted at his party’s call, 

_ never thought of thinking for himself at 

all. 

There was, however, a higher duty than 
voting. They had the duty of bringing for- 
ward grievances, of bringing forward ques- 
tions that affected all parts of this country. 
It was laid down as the duty of the 
House of Commons to take up the dis- 
cussion of grievances on Supply ; and he 
could say that, while the discussion could 
do the Government no good, it was the 
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determination of Members to bring for- 
ward the questions in which they were 
interested for discussior in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Roby rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 252; 
Noes 230.—(Division List, No. 28.) 

Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided:—Ayes 256; 
Noes 220.—(Division List, No. 29.) 

Resolved, That this House do sit To-morrow ; 
that the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be 
extended to that Sitting ; and that as soon as 
Government Business is disposed of Mr. Speaker 
do adjourn the House without Question put.— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


It being Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker suspended the Sitting until 
Nine of the clock. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are we to 
take the Army Estimates to-morrow ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THe NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


Mr. FRANCIS EVANS (South- 
ampton), who had given notice of the 
following Amendment :— 


“That, whilst fully recognising the obligation 
in this country to protect French subjects in the 
enjoyment of their fishing rights, under the 
Treaty of Utrecht, on the western and north- 
eastern shores of Newfoundland, this House 
deems it equally incumbent on the Government 
to protect Her Majesty's Colonial subjects in 
the general use and enjoyment of all their ter- 
ritorial and maritime rights on these coasts ; 
that the terms of arbitration having proved un- 
acceptable to Newfoundland, it is advisable 
that the arbitration be withdrawn or its terms 
reconsidered with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland ; and that means should 
meanwhile be sought to relieve the Colony from 
the depression consequent on the existence of 
these unsettled differences, and on account of 
the heavy losses sustained in the recent calami- 
tous fires,” 
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said, the questions involved in his pro- 
posal were now under discussion in the 
Newfoundland Legislature, and he was in- 
formed by Her Majesty’s Government 
that the premature discussion in the 
House of Commons of those questions 
might be, and probably would be, pre- 
judicial to the public interests of the 
people of Newfoundland and the people 
of this country. It was his earnest 
desire to facilitate as much as he could 
the friendly settlement between the 
Colony of Newfoundland, Great Britain, 
and France of the various claims and 
obligations they were under in relation to 
the Treaty of Utrecht and subsequent 
Treaties, but he was by that considera- 
tion precluded from proceeding with his 
Motion. He trusted he might express 
the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, in consideration of the post- 
ponement of the Motion, give their 
attention to the urgent and pressing 
needs of the people of Newfoundland, 
and remember the distress from which 
they were suffering from the recent 
calamitous fires, and from the existing 
condition of things in relation to the 
difficulties in France. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he had intended seconding the 
Motion, and inasmuch as the hon. Mem- 
ber had run away from it, and he 
(Mr. Bowles) considered it extremely 
urgent, he wished to know from Mr. 
Speaker whether it would be in Order 
for him to move it ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; a Motion of 
this kind is the exclusive property of the 
hon. Member who has put it down, and 
in whose name it stands. 

*Sir CHARLES W. DILKE 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) said, it was 
evidently impossible for the hon. Mem- 
ber to go on with his Motion in face 
of the declaration of the Government 
that in their opinion a discussion upon it 
would be contrary to the interests of the 
country and the Colony. At the same 
time, the ground given was only that the 
matter was under discussion in the 
Legislature of Newfoundland, and not 
the usual reason, that negotiations were 
going on with any Foreign Powers. The 
discussions which were proceeding in 
Newfoundland showed that pressure was 
being brought to bear in the Colony by 
the threat of an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature. He could only say that there 
were many Members of that House who 
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would give the hottest possible opposi- 
tion to any measure for the coercion of 
the Newfoundland Legislature. 


UNOFFICIAL MEMBERS’ BUSINESS, 
RESOLUTION. 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.), in rising to call attention to 
the great and growing difficulties in the 
way of Legislation by Unofficial Mem- 
bers of this House under the present 
Rules of Procedure ; and to move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider whether any, and, if so, what, changes 
should be made in the present Rules of Pro- 
cedure in order to enable Unofficial Members to 
make better use of the time at their disposal for 
bringing their Bills and Motions before the 
consideration of the House, and to obtain pre- 
cedence for important subjects,” 
said, the difficulties which lay in the 
path of private Members desiring to pass 
Bills or even Motions in the House of 
Commons were only too obvious to all 
those who were acquainted with Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Unless a private 
Member were fortunate enough to obtain 
a very early place in the Ballot, which 
occurred within two hours of the meet- 
ing of the House, it was certain in 
the great majority of cases that he 
would practically have no opportunity of 
bringing his measures under the con- 
sideration of the House. The First 
Reading of a Bill was an empty form in 
the case of a private Member’s measure, 
and might very well, he thought, be dis- 
pensed with. The Second Reading had 
to be taken, if at all, sud silentio, at the 
penalty of an immediate objection from 
some Member who did not wish to listen 
to the reasons which the Members in 
charge of a Bill had to argue in favour 
of the Second Reading. The cases 
in which Bills which passed the 
Second Reading received proper con- 
sideration at the hands of Select Com- 
mittees or Grand Committees were very 
rare indeed. They all knew that dis- 
cussion in Committee of the whole 
House was, in the case of a private 
Member's Bill, a farce, and resulted in 
Bills being passed without proper 
consideration, but possibly with a few 
Amendments imposed by the Govern- 
ment, or Amendments which, though un- 
acceptable in themselves, had to be 
accepted at the hands of other private 
Members to save the Bill from being 
altogether destroyed. Many Bills, some- 
times of an important character, came 
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down from the Upper House, but they 
had no chance of getting precedence of 
any kind, because they could not be 
included in the Ballot at the beginning of 
the Session, and consequently could not 
pass into law except with the unanimous 
approval of the House. The consequence 
was that many most important measures 
were kept from the consideration of the 
House of Commons from year to year. He 
need only mention one or two such 
measures. The Bill for conferring the 
franchise on women was one which 
interested a very large number of Mem- 
bers of the House, although he was him- 
self personally opposed to it. Year by 
year that Bill had been excluded from 
discussion in the House of Commons by 
defects in the Rules of Procedure. There 
were other measures, such as Temperance 
Bills, the Bill fer Legalising Marriage 
with a Deceased’s Wife’s Sister, and other 
Bills which would command a majority in 
the House, but would not be passed for the 
reasons he had mentioned. There was 
also the absurd Rule that Motions on 
questions of great political interest could 
not be brought forward if there happened 
to be on the Order Book a’Bill relating 
to the same subject. These difficulties 
were not only great, but had been grow- 
ing with great rapidity during the short 
period of seven or eight years in which 
he had been a Member of the House. 
Private Members had lost the very fair 
chance they had on Tuesday evenings of 
bringing their Bills under the notice of 
the House after the Motions had been 
disposed of, and the much better chance 
they had of getting their Bills con- 
sidered after 12 o’clock at night. In 
former days, also, the system of indis- 
criminate objections to Bills, not on 
account of the merits or demerits of the 
measures themselves, but on account of 
the supposed demerits of the politician 
who moved the Bill, was less prevalent. 
Then a few years ago private Members’ 
Bills, when once in progress in Com- 
mittee, could not be blocked. At 
the present time they could be 
blocked by a single Member objecting 
after 12 o'clock. The result of the 
various changes had been in the first 
place to diminish the quantity of private 
Members’ legislation. He believed that 
last year only 15 Bills promoted by 
private Members passed into law. 
Another and much worse result had been 
to deteriorate the quality of private 
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Members’ legislation. The few Bills 
that passed were either swallowed whole 
on the recommendation of some influential 
Members of the House or passed into 
law in a maimed, incomplete, and some- 
times illogical shape. The reason was 
that the only means of proceeding 
with the Bill was to buy off the opposi- 
tion by the adoption of Amendments, 
Such a state of things was neither 
creditable to Parliament nor satisfactory 
to the nation at large. Of course, some 
Members would deny that there was 
much advantage in private Members 
legislating at all. He contended, how- 
ever, that the experience of the recent 
past showed clearly enough that there 
were many subjects on which it was not 
only legitimate and proper for private 
Members to initiate legislation, but it was 
actually better for them to legislate than 
for the Government of the day to do so, 
Various important Bills had in recent 
years been passed into law by influential 
Members, amongst them being the 
Married Women’s Property Act, the 
Guardians of Infants Act, the London 
Parochial Charities Act, the Technical 
Education Acts, the Welsh Intermediate 
Edueation Act, the Charities Enquiries 
Act, the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, the 
Irish Sunday Closing Act, and Mr. 
Ritchie’s Act for the Regulation of Off 
Licences. Of course, questions of Go- 
vernment grants of money, or the re- 
organisation of a Department, or any great 
constructive scheme naturally fell into 
the hands of the Government to deal 
with. But there were great advantages in 
leaving to private Members the subjects 
which did not fall into this category, one 
of them being that such strong Party 
suspicions and prejudices would not be 
excited against a Bill introduced by a 
private Member as against a Bill which 
was entrusted to the Government of the 
day. He asked for a Committee to in- 
quire into the subject for two reasons, 
In the first place, the only way in which 
an Amendment of the Rules of Procedure 
could be properly considered and pre- 
sented to the House in an authoritative 
way was by referring it to a Committee. 
It would be useless for a few private 
Members to put on the Paper a string of 
Resolutious. He thought it would be 
presumptuous in them to do so—they cer- 
tainly would not be able to obtain a 
discussion. It was before a Select Com- 
mittee, a small and well-chosen Com- 
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mittee, that proposals such as this could 
be thoroughly threshed out, and discussed 
and presented afterwards to the House in 
an operative and well-considered form. 
Secondly, they asked for a Committee on 
this ground, that although there was an 
important inquiry into the Rules of Pro- 
cedure some years ago, yet that 
Committee, presided over by Lord 
Hartington, did not consider the effect 
of the Rules of Procedure on private 
Members’ legislation. It dealt with them 
far more from the point ef view of the 
Government of the day, and the 
only proposal it made which assisted 
private Members was that in all 
cases their Bills should be referred to 
a Grand Committee, and should there 
have precedence. That proposal was 
only incidental to a general scheme for 
dividing the House into four Grand 
Committees, but that plan was never 
proceeded with. If they looked back to 
the discussions following upon the inquiry 
of the Committee, they would see that so 
long as the interests of the Government 
were involved, and so long as the 
Government were anxious to get an 
alteration of the Rules of Procedure, time 
was given for their consideration, but 
that directly it became a question of 
what alteration should he made in the 
Rules for the benefit of private Members, 
the discussion was brought to an end. 
As those who had watched the procedure 
of the House for the past six years 
could testify, the net result of the inquiry 
and of the alteration in the Rules that 
followed it was distinctly injurious in 
various ways to the interests of private 
Members. There had only been one Rule 
passed, so far as he knew, to benefit 
private Members—namely, the Rule of 
arranging Bills according to the stage 
they had reached after Whitsuntide ; but 
even that Rule was deprived of a large 
proportion of its value by the discovery 
made soon afterwards by the ingenious 
mind of the Member for North Louth, 
that without any Question put Mr. 
Speaker must leave the Chair when the 
Committee stage was called, and that 
every Bill which had an Instruction 
put down to it must immediately go into 
progress in Committee. The conse- 


quence was that after Whitsuntide all 
Bills in Committee, whether they had 
been discussed or not, stood on the same 
footing, and they had had a recent in- 
stance of a Bill being discussed at great 
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length, and finally talked out on a 
Wednesday after Whitsuntide, because it 
was known that if it was talked out it 
could not come on on the following 
Wednesday. It might be asked if this 
Select Committee was appointed, what 
proposals would be brought before it. In 
the first place, there were many valu- 
able proposals for the improvement of 
Rules of Procedure already on the Notice 
Paper of the House, for the consideration 
of which time had never been found. In 
the second place, there were many 
authorities now in Office, and some out 
of Office besides—official as well as 
unofficial Members—who could give valu- 
able suggestions on the subject. There 
were, for instance, his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. Bryce), and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Solicitor General 
(Sir E. Clarke), and the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). If this Com- 
mittee were once appointed they would 
have many valuable suggesiions to con- 
sider. For himself, being a compara- 
tively junior Member of this House, 
he felt it was somewhat presumptuous to 
give his own personal view. At the 
same time, from the position he occupied 
to-night, he thought he ought to sketch 
out the lines on which he thought the 
Rules of the House could be improved for 
the benefit of private Members. He and 
those who agreed with him had two main 
objects in view. In the first place, they 
wanted to utilise the time at the disposal 
of private Members better. At present 
the uncertainty of the time which was 
at their disposal very much prevented 
proper arrangements being made. They 
had, nominally, three private Members’ 
days a week, but the larger part of two 
of those days was usually taken up by 
Government business. It would be far 
better for private Members to have less 
time given them by the Rules of Proce- 
dure if they were more sure of that time. 
He ventured to suggest that if they 
could be certain of the whole of Tues- 
days throughout the Session the Govern- 
ment might take the whole of Fridays. 
That, after all, would only be reverting 
to the old practice. Supply was the 
first Order on Friday, and it was only 
owing to a recent alteration of the Rule 
that he was able here to-night to make 
his Motion on the Question that Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair. By the 
omission of a few words in the existing 
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Rule the Government could have the 
whole of Friday for Supply and other 
Government business, and if they had 
that he thought they might leave Tues- 
day—for the larger portion of the Session 
at all events—to private Members. If 
Tuesdays were thus left to private 
Members, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to them to be able to bring on 
Bills as well as Motions. This would 
pretty well double the time at their 
disposal. If a Bill came from the other 
House and was taken up by a private 
Member, precedenee might be obtained 
for it. After Easter Motions would 
tend to disappear from the Order Paper, 
and then, instead of discussing vague 
Resolutions, they might on Tuesdays as 
well as Wednesdays discuss more definite 
proposals in the shape of Bills. It 
ought to be the rule, and not the 
exception, that Bills which had been 
read a second time should be referred 
to a Committee of some kind. After 
Whitsuntide the Bills might be 
arranged on Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
according to the stage they had reached, 
and it might be determined to make 
progress with certain Bills before taking 
up others. Then, again, he thought 
some machinery should be devised for 
obtaining precedence for the more im- 
portant subjects ef legislation. Very 
valuable suggestions on this subject 
had been made by hon. Members, 
and had not been carefully con- 
sidered by any Committee. What 
ought to be aimed at was, not to give a 
majority of unofficial Members the power 
to bring forward a subject over the heads 
of a substantial minority, but to insure 
discussion to a Bill which had a sub- 
stantial amount of support. A book 
might be provided in which Members 
could) subscribe their names to a Bill or 
Motion, and if a certain number—100 or 
more—did this, it should be marked as 
having preeedeuce. Whatever proposals 
were made, they could be disenssed care- 
fully by a Committee. He did not expect 
much sympathy from those who regarded 
the Government of the day as the 
inspired source from which al! legislation 
must come, but he appealed to the 
unoflicial minds on all sides of the House. 
This was the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment in which more Members than 
ever were anxious to legislate, and it there- 
fore seemed not an inopportune time to 
institute au inquiry that might probably 
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produce results which would enable 
unofficial Members in future Sessions to 
take a useful and advantageous part in 
the work of legislation. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushciiffe) said, he rose for the purpose 
of seconding the Resolution, and he did so 
as a pledge of his opinion that reform of 
some kind was necessary in the interests 
of private Members. His interpretation 
of the Motion was that, being limited in 
its scope, it did not demand that any 
more of the time of the House should be 
given to private Members. He brought 
forward a Motion on the subject last year, 
when he pointed out to the House 
that if the Government would keep 
their hands off Wednesdays they might 
be free to take either Tuesdays or Fridays. 
There could be no question that in the 
present day, with the enormously-increased 
demand for legislation and for Govern- 
ment action, the existing Rules did not 
give the Government sufficient command 
of the time of the House. Happily 
there was no necessity now to look at 
the punitive aspect of the matter, for 
disorderly conduct was amply provided 
for by the changes made in 1887 and 
1888. It might be objected that the 
inquiry indicated in the Resolution would 
be too limited in its scope, and, if that 
were so, there would be no objection to 
enlarge it, so that it should include the 
allocation of time as between the Govern- 
ment and private Members. The changed 
conditions of political and social life, the 
increase in the number of subjects de- 
manding attention, and the increase in 
the number of Members who desired to 
take an active part in the work of the 
House, had rendered many of the present 
Rules more or less obsolete. The changes 
in procedure made in 1888 had worked 
a revolution in the progress of Business. 
Whereas at one time there were about 
18 opportunities for raising Debate in the 
passage of a Bill through the House, 
those had now been reduced to five or 
six. But the alterations made in 1888 
had been for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and they had stopped 
short of anything being done for the 
unofficial Members. There was no more 
pathetic spectacle than was witnessed on 
the second day of every Session of Par- 
liament, when troops of unofficial Mem- 
bers brought up Bills, nearly every one 
of which was doomed to the fate of never 
being heard of again. He had before 
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him a list of Bills so introduced in previous 
Sessions, from 1888 up to last year, and 
it was melancholy to find that so many 
useful measures had to be withdrawn or 
dropped at once in consequence of the 
treatment of private Members. He held 
that private Members’ rights ought to 
be more clearly taken into account, 
because by the absence of due recognition 
of their importance grave public wrong 
was very frequently committed. Of the 
long list of Bills to which he had referred 
only two received the Royal Assent and 
more than 40 never had any dis- 
cussion at all, This was enough to 
show that the proceedings on the second 
day of the Session were a perfect waste of 
time. ‘There was a portion of the time 
of the House of which, with a small re- 
adjustment of the Rules, some use might 
be made. Under the Rules the House 
sat till 1 o'clock, but no opposed Busi- 
ness could be taken after 12. He was 
not in favour of late Sittings, but he was 
in favour of business being done, and 
there was no question that the operation 
of the Twelve o'clock Rule had 
entirely to the detriment of unofficial 
Members. He had placed on the Paper 
a Resolution which read as follows :— 
“That whereas, when it is the evident 
and general sense and desire of the 
to proceed with any particular business it 
is inexpedient that a single Member should 





have the power of preventing this. it is 
resolved that Standing Order |. (Sittings 
of the House) be amended as follows— 


namely, page 2, line 2, leave out ‘opposed,’ 
and iusert after the word * business’ the words 
‘to which, on the Order relating to it being 
called, 10 Members shall have objected by 


rising in their places.’ ” 


That proposal had received the sanction | 
| three against it ; Lord Russell's Adminis- 


of hon. Members of greater experience in 
the House than he could lay claim to. 
‘There was certainly an amount of con- 
tentious legislation involving principle 
that should not be brought on late at 


night; but, on the other hand, when 


legislation of a more or less useful 
character was brought forward after 


12 o'clock it was too much to place in 
the hands of any hon. Member, by 
lifting his hat or using the two words “I 
object,” the power to stop Bills of that 
kind. Therefore, whenever he obtained an 
opportunity he would move that Reso- 
lution, though he did not bind himself 
as to the number of Members. He pro- 


posed, in conclusion, to deal with the 

principles and the spirit which ought, as 

it appeared to him, to underlay any 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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procedure of the House. As reported by 
the Committee which sat in 1848—a 
Committee consisting of some of the 
ablest men in the House at that period— 
the Government of the day must be 
mainly responsible for the Private Business 
of the House. He had not himself used 
the term “private Members”; to his 
mind the phrase wasa misnomer. Inthe 
prayers at the commencement of their 
proceedings they were asked to lay aside 
all private interests; and borrowing a 
phrase which had been used with great 
effect by Lord Palmerstou,he would say that 
private Members’ right might often be 
public wrong. They were there for 
public objeets and publie needs; they 
were servants of the public in that 
Assembly, and therefore, personally, he 
had also an objection to the term 
“private Members.” As he had said, 
the Government of the day should have 


| entire power with regard to tie allocation 


of business, and the responsibility for the 
use of that power. They must always 


recognise the power of majorities. There 


rights of minorities and the rights of 
majorities. He would point out that the 
Act of Union between England and Ire- 
land was carried in the first instanee by a 
majority of one; the Reform Bill of 
1832 was carried by a majority of one ; 
the Dissolution of Parliament in 1841 
was carried by a majority of one; the 
Publie Education under the Privy Council 
was set up by a majority of two; 
The Government of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 


Gladstone) in 1873 had a majority of 


tration in 1866 was turned out by a 
majority of five, and Lord Melbourne 
defeated in 1839 by a majority 


was 
of five. These were very small 
majorities, but they were  majori- 
ties that had led to enormous 
consequences. They must, therefore, 


respect the principle absolutely and 
entirely that the majority must rule in 
the House of Commons. He thought 
there ought to be some further limitations 
to opportunities of Debate on particular 
measures. He greatly preferred that 
course to a curtailment of the freedom of 
Debate when they had entered on the 
consideration of a measure. Members 
also should have a greater certainty of 
knowledge as to when particular business 
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would come on. A great part of the 
strain and stress of that Assembly arose 
from the want of certainty with respect 
to when measures would come on; and 
he would also point out that whatever 
control they gave the Government of the 
business of the House, if the Government 
was not seconded by the Opposition in 
the endeavour to bring about the dis- 
charge of business undoubtedly their 
efforts must fail. Therefore, they must 
all hold that an honourable co-operation 
between the Opposition and the Govern- 
meut was essential to the furtherance of 
their proceedings in the House. So 
much for the principle. With respect to 
the spirit which ought to underlie all 
these matters, he thought he could not 
do better than repeat the words which 
had been uttered by Mr. Disraeli, who 
had been saturated by a true instinct 
with regard to the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the House when he liked. Speak- 
ing on the 18th April, 1864, he said— 

* What makes the House of Commons so in- 
fluential in contradistinction to the popular 
Assemblies of other countries is this : that when 
there is any great question of difficulty the 
country feels that we are solving it not merely 
by the present thought and exist ligence 
of the Members of the House, but that we come 
down to its consideration fortified by precedent, 
and bringing to bear upon it the accumulated 
wisdom of the eminent men who have preceded 
us. 


ing intel 


To that sentiment he ventured most 
humbly and heartily to subseribe. The 
House had great traditions and great 


wrecedents, and there were good reasons 
} zg 
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| Edinburgh, Midlothian) : 
'T am most 


for the origin of all their Rules and pro- | 


cedures. He remembered very well the 
words uttered by Mr. Speaker in 1886 
before he was called to the Chair. Mr. 
Speaker had said— 


“As one who has sat in this House for 20 
years, may I remind those hon. Gentlemen who, 
conversant as they are with business of great 
importance outside this House, are yet taking 
their places in this Assembly for the first time, 
may | remiad them, as I wish to do without 
presumption, that the Rules, and Forms, and proe 
ceedings of this House are wedded to remote 
antiquity, that many of them which seem to be 
new are developments of the old; and that 
while we have adopted new Rules to suit the 
supposed requirements of the day, we have even 
been influenced by a regard for precedent and 
old times. Many of our Forms and Rules are old, 
some are new, some are girt with the prescrip- 
tive dignity of immemorial custom.” 


He thought the House could not do better 
when it came to reform its procedure 
than to inspire itself with the spirit tha 
animated these eloquent words, Ii wag 
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because he believed that some of their 
Rules might be altered with great advan- 
tage and to the increased efficiency, and 
greatness, and dignity of the House of 
Commons, that he, with pleasure, seconded 
the Motion before the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
whether any, and, if so, what, changes should be 
made in the present Rules of Procedure in order 
to enable Unofficial Members to make better use 
of the time at their disposal for bringing their 
Bills and Motions before the consideration of 
the House, and to obtain precedence for 
important subjects,"—(.Vr. Heary Hobhouse.) 


—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue FIRST 
TREASURY 


LORD OF 
(Mr. W. E. 


THE 
GLADSTONE, 
Mr. Speaker, 
anxious to answer at the 
earliest moment that I can do so my 
hon. Friend the Seconder of this Motion, 
who desires to know what view Her 
Majesty’s Government take on this sub- 
ject. In doing so I shall certainly not 
approach the matter in a spirit of 
partisanship. Itis a question of extreme 
interest. The whole matter of the Busi- 
ness of the House has become, not only 
an important but a capital subject for our 
consideration. I will pause for a moment 
to say—though it is a matter on which 
difference of opinion will exist—that I 
do not hesitate on this oceasion to adhere 
to the opinion which I have always ex- 
pressed, that the greatest, most effectual, 


}and only relief which can open the door 





to anything like a complete solution of 
this very difficuit subject is to be found 
in the disposal of the Irish Question. 
The relations between England and Ire- 
land are so strained, and these relations 
cou.e up for consideration and discussion 
so frequently, that—though I do not say 
it is a reason for declining secondary 
remedies—I say that the grand remedy 
is only to be found in the direction of 
settling this difficulty. Unfortunately I 
missed the opportunity of hearing the 
speech of the hon. Mover of the Motion 
through a pure accident, for I had been 
credibly informed that the Motion had 
been dropped and was not coming on. 
But I heard the speech of my hon. Friend 
the Seconder of the Motion, and I am 
bound to say that I have great symnathy 
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with the most part of what he has said 
on the subject. My position and that of 
my Colleagues is this—I am not pre- 
pared to accede to the Motion preposed 
in its present form. The proposal is 
that a Committee shall be appointed for 
the purpose of considering what can be 
done to facilitate the work of legislation 
in the hands of private Members. I 
would ask the Mover and Seconder of 
the Motion, first, whether they are pre- 
pared to undertake the conduct of that 
Committee ; and, secondly, whether they 
have a plan which they are ready to sub- 
mit to that Committee, and upon which 
they wish to take its judgment. I have 
not gathered either from what I have 
heard with my own ears, or from what 
has been reported to me, that they have 
an affirmative answer forthcoming to 
either of those questions. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE: As the rigitt hon. 
Gentleman did not hear what I said, I 
wish to repeat that I feel sure that if 
the Committee were appointed many 
Members of the House will be only too 
glad to offer suggestions for the altera- 
tion of the Rules and Orders, and I have 
traced out a few of the suggestions 
which I myself would be willing to sub- 
mit to the Committee. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
much obliged to the hon. Member for 
giving me that explanation, but it does 
not in the slightest degree remove my 
difficulty in the matter. He says that he 
has not a plan of his own, but that he 
and other hon. Members will make sug- 
gestions. On that point I agree with 
him altogether. There will, doubtless, 
be a multitude of suggestions. Sugges- 
tions will crop up like mushrooms, and 
like mushrooms they will quickly dis- 
appear, owing to the nature of the 
ground from which they spring. I can 
understand a Committee being appointed 
to consider a strong and definite pro- 
position urged upon it by persons of 
ability who are prepared to work it out 
and to bring forward all that can be said 
in its favour. But that is a different 
state of things from merely entertaining 
an opinion—a benevolent opinion I will 
admit—that a multitude of suggestions 
will be forthcoming, and that the hon. 
Member himself is prepared to make a 
contribution to the stock of these sug- 
gestions. Sir, that affords me little 





hope. ‘This proposal is that the Govern- 
ment, which is charged up to the full 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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extent of its powers, and as all oppo- 
nents and some friends think beyond its 
powers, with engagements already, shall 
in cold blood—for undoubtedly we are 
now sitting in cold blood, after the heat 
and excitement of the Morning Sitting— 
undertake a new engagement without any 
minute calculation of their powers of 
redeeming it. That is a serious diffi- 
culty. But there are other difficulties. 
My hon. Friend who seconded the 
Motion has given a touching description 
of what may be called the Ballot scene. 
I feel most sincerely, I may say pro- 
foundly, for the difficulties of the private 
Members—nay, more, I will say, as a 
citizen and not merely as a Minister 
anxious to shirk duties that can be 
honourably avoided, I look with some 
jealousy and regret at the constantly 
and rapidly-growing tendency to throw 
all legislation into the hands of the 
Government. I cannot forget that 
not only many useful suggestions 
have been made in a _ rudimentary 
form by the Bills of private Members, 
but that also Bills of great importance 
were proposed and carried by private 
Members. I take the case that crops up 
first in my mind—the great Currency 
Bill of Sir Robert Pee!, which placed 
our currency substantially on the footing 
which it has ever since retained for 70 
years. Another Bill was that proposed 
by Lord John Russell in 1828 for the 
relief of the Nonconformists from the 
disabilities they suffered under, and which 
he succeeded in inducing the House to 
sanction by a vote against the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, which was 
afterwards taken up by the Government, 
and which became law. I look with 
great satisfaction on that department of 
work of the House of Commons, and i 
wish it could be restored. But is it in 
course of being restored ? Does it sub- 
sist without change? No, Sir, on the 
contrary, almost every week of the 
Session gives indications and proofs of 
an increasing desire on the part of 
various sections and classes of the com- 
munity in various divisions of the 
country to see the particular subjects in 
which they are interested taken up by 
the Government, and taken out of the 
hands of private Members. If it 
were necessary to go behind the scenes 
and speak of the particular measures now 
in the hands of the Government, there 
are some which I, for one, should be 
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most happy to see in the hands of private 
Members, and which I think may even 
have had a fair chance of progress in 
their hands, because so long as legisla- 
tion is in the hands of private Members 
it is less marked with the character of 
Party than when it is in the hands of 
the Government. That seems to mea 
very important consideration. My hon. 
Friend made a remark whieh I cannot 
pss without comment. It was a 
proposition which might have for 
its effect the tendency of increasing 
public expenditure. I am glad that the 
House should keep a tight hand on 
Supply, but, as far as I see, most of the 
influence now exercised in Supply by 
the House of Commons is_ influence 
which tends in the direction of increasing 
and not diminishing the expenditure. 
That is a very serious matter, but it is 
not a matter for our consideration at the 
present moment. But I see no evidence 
that there is a plan prepared by the Pro- 
poser and Secouder of this Motion which 
would help us in a Committee and 
which migit afford hope of a settlement. 
It is a difficulty which, with the engage- 
ments we now have, I do not think we 
as a Government could add to by adding 
a new engagement in carrying through a 
Committee on a subject of this kind. I 
hope my hon. Friend will not think me 
‘vaptious when I say that I do not think 
this is quite the time of the year 
for the appointment of a Committee. 
In my opinion, the question of procedure 
does not advantageously mix with the 
general business and policy of the 
House ; and a subject of this nature, if 
it is to be entertained, should be enter- 
tained at the beginning of the Session 
and before the House has got so involved, 
I may say entangled, in a mass of 
general business, It is almost idle for 
it to think of making additions of an 
extraneous character to that mass of 
business. I frankly agree that the 
arrangements of business at present are 
not satisfactory either in the view of the 
Government or in the view of private 
Members—lI will not say in the interests 
of the Government or in the interests of 
private Members, because neither the 
Government nor the private Members 
ought to have any interest at all in the 
matter except the promotion of public 
interests and the despatch of business. 
I do not think that at the present moment 
the arrangements are good for one or the 
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other. What are the arrangements? If 
you take the available time of private 
Members and the results which they are 
enabled to achieve, the question is most 
unsatisfactory and requires consideration. 
At the same time, how far do the rights 
of private Members go? Let us see 
what they are. Setting aside occasional 
proposals for sitting on Saturday— 
which can never become a rule except 
for special purposes of Supply—there 
are five days in the week. What is the 
condition of the private Members, and 
what is the condition of the Govern- 


ment on Paper, in principle with 
regard to those five days? There 


are five days available to the Govern- 
ment and private Members. Private 
Members have Question time. We 
are apt to consider Question time as 
a trifle. I have no means of stating it 
precisely, but on three or four days a 
week Questions as a rule occupy an 
average of an hour, or atany rate the time 
approaches an hour. To whom does 
that hour belong ? Why, to private 
Members. The average sitting of the 
House—and Heaven knows nobody would 
like to prolong it—is nine hours. That 
one hour is a tax of 11 per cent, upon the 
Sittings of the House. I take the four 
days which are considered principal days. 
Well, there are five days. Two of these 
are devoted to Motions which are in the 
hands of private Members. Tuesday is 
absolutely so devoted, and Friday has 
changed its condition, When the pre- 
sent system with respect to Friday was 
first recommended it was expected and 
anticipated that the casual Motions of 
Members would only oceupy a portion of 
the evening, and that a large part would 
be realised and turned to account by 
successive Governments for purposes of 
Supply. Now, for a long period, I believe 
I may say that as to the ordinary Fridays 
the Government has had no direct or 
separate interest in them whatever. That 
is a second day for private Members out 
out of five. Then comes Wednesday, 
which is absolutely the property 
of private Members. On the two 
days, Monday and Thursday, upon 
the first entry into Supply, by a 
Rule of this House, the propriety of 
which I do not call into question, the 
private Member is entitled to anticipate 
the proceedings of the Government by 
proposals which delay the entrance into 
Supply. Then there is another subject, 
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in my opinion of great importance, to 
which it is absolutely necessary upon an 
occasion like this to recall attention—and 
that is the case of the Address. An 
immense change—in my opinion, a most 
disastrous change—has taken place with 
regard to the Address. Some old- 
fashioned people like myself have en- 
deavoured, when they could, to make 
some kind of protest in favour of, or 
have wished to secure adhesion to, the 
ancient practice of passing the Address 
with only passing comment, except on 
the rare occasions when it might be 
right to make it the subject of serious 
challenge amounting to a Vote of Want 
of Confidence. But now the Address 
occupies, as it did this year and in some 
former years, two weeks, or about a 
tenth part of the Session, and without 
any result of a substantive or tangible 
kind beyond the airing of complaints 
and propositions without the possibility 
of doing anything. If you look at the 
case of the private Member from that 
point of view he is indeed the favoured 
child of fortune, and there is nothing but 
shreds and fragments left for the Govern- 
ment of the country. That is the 
picture drawn by an impartial, if a feeble 
hand, of the private Member as he stands 
with regard to his abstract rights and 
possessions. But I am far from saying 
that the proposal now before the House 
is irrational, or that there is no cause for 
complaint. Just as the rich mau is sub- 
ject to the incursions of the pickpocket 
and burglar so the position of the private 
Member makes him the object of the 
covetous desires of the Government, and 
from a sense of public duty the Govern- 
ment is continually running in upon the 
private Member and taking away his 
privileges. I think the portion taken 
from him in the last Parliament was 
larger than had ever been taken before 
—I mention it not as a matter of blame, 
but as a fact—and it is very likely that 
there will be an increasing tendency in 
that direction. It appears to me that, 
whatever the private Member has, he 
ought to have some reasonable certainty 
as to his time, and that it would be idle 
to appoint a Committee to cut and carve 
these large domains at present appro- 
priated to the private Member unless 
that uncertainty can be removed. Iam by 
no means sure that the procedure by 
Committee is the best method of pro- 
cedure, and, for my own part, I would 
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far rather see some proposals of a definite 
character, on the responsibility of the 
Government if you like or on the responsi- 
bility of any body of independent Mem- 
bers ready to press them forward with 
the whole weight of their influence. In 
order to understand this question we 
should have in view what is the relative 
importance of the sphere of _ pri- 
vate legislation and the sphere of 
public legislation at the present moment. 
As I have said, I am not one of those 
who are contending for the maintenance 
of the sphere of Government legislation 
at its present extent. I am sincerely 
sorry that the sphere of Government 
legislation has been so largely extended. 
Whether it can be contracted I will not 
say. I do not despair of seeing the 
activity of private Members made more 
profitable by some judicial arrangement 
of the time which the House may be 
disposed to give. The division of 
time between the Government and what 
are called private Members gives you a 
basis upon which you can proceed. I do 
not want an indefinite postponement in 
this matter ; in fact, I am anxious for an 
early settlement. But private Members 
will never get the certainty that I speak 
of as long as in the abstract they are 
entitled to this long and imposing list 
of privileges, which leave so little to the 
Government. Therefore, 1 would really 
point out to the Mover and Seconder that, 
to take things in their right order, the 
first and absolutely essential condition of 
progress in this matter is that at the 
proper time—which I do not think is the 
present moment, when we have gone 
through nearly one-fourth part of the 
ordinary Session, and are engaged in the 
thickest of our business—when the 
House sees its way to giving a free and 
independent attention to the subject, 
some practical proposal may be made. 
It is quite evident that it is necessary to 
make some arrangement a great deal 
more rational than the one we have at 
present. J think the nominal division of 
time gives too much to private Members, 
but gives it in a manner so unsatisfactory, 
so uncertain, and so liable to continual 
aggression, that no _ tolerable result 
remains, when you take into view the 
uncertainty and the capricious manner in 
which it must necessarily work. The 
main bar in our way is the condition in 
which we stand, and the state of business 
is such that we are obliged to do what we 
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have done to-day—without praise or 
blame to anybody, I refer to it—that is, te 
spend a whole day in discussing what we 
shall do on the next day. I am bound 
to say I hold firmly to two propositions— 
first, that the Government ought to have 
charge of the conduct of an inquiry of 
this kind ; and, secondly, that it would be 
idle toconsider the division of time, and the 
liberties now nominally allotted to private 
Members, until we know that we have 
arrived at something like a final decision 
as to the grand question of the division 
of the entire time of the House between 
the two great claimants—namely, the 
Government on one side, and the body of 
private Members on the other. I hope I 
have not been wholly unsympathetic with 
the object of the Motion; I have only 
endeavoured to show that in its present 
form it would be inconsistent with our 
public duty at the present moment to 
recommend it to the House. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I hope it will not. be thought 
impertinent on my part if I follow the 
Prime Minister, for 1 am one of the few 
Members of the House who ean carry his 
Parliamentary life back to some of the 
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periods to which the right hon. Gentle- | 
man referred. I remember particularly | 
the time when the change was made, by | 
which private Members surrendered so | 
large a possession of the time at their | 
disposal. The right hon. Gentleman will | 
remember when, in Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, the present arrangement 
was made that private Members should 
move Amendments to Supply on Friday. 
Previous to that the Government had 
only had two days in the week 
for their business, of which Monday 
was one and Friday nominally the 
other. But on Fridays private Mem- 
bers enjoyed the privilege of speaking 
ou the Motion at the commencement of 
business—*“ That the House, at its rising, 
do adjourn until Monday next.” That | 
Debate was frequently carried on for a | 
long time, and the time at the disposal of 
the Government was very short indeed. | 
I remember very well when Lord | 
Palmerston pointed out to the House 
that it was impossible the Public Busi- 
ness of the country could be got through 
with the large amount of time devoted 
to private Members. Thereupon private 
Members were called upon to give up 
Thursday to the Government, while the 
Government had Friday nominally for 
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Supply, subject to Amendments put 
down to that Motion. That constituted 
a considerable diminution of the rights, 
as they were called, of private Members, 
and I doubt very much if private Mem- 
bers could have foreseen at that time 
how largely their rights would be cur- 
tailed, whether they would have agreed 
to the change with so much unanimity. 
‘The result has been that the time left to 
private Members has been very short, 
and even that has been considerably cur- 
tailed from time to time by the exigen- 
cies of the Government. These exigencies 
are not likely to diminish. The demands 
of the country for legislation are con- 
stantly increasing, and, year after year, 
a larger proportion of the time of private 
Members is appropriated by the Govern- 
ment until, at last, the chances of 
private Members for legislation are very 
small indeed. If the hon. Member who 
has made this Motion, and the Seconder, 
had had no other success than to have 
elicited the speech of the Prime Minister, 
to which have just listened, they 
would have no reason to regret it. It 
must always be a great pleasure to the 
Ilouse to listen to the reflections of the 
rigit hon. Gentleman when a question 
juite apart from Party is before the 
Hiouse, in his disquisition on 
the procedure of the House, so largely of 
a discursive and academical character. 
But I am afraid that much of a practical 
conclusion would not be arrived at from 
the way in which the right hon, Gentle- 
man has treated the proposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that the 
period of the Session is unfavourable, 
and that if the proposal had been made 
at an earlier period of the Session we 
should have had more time to consider 
it. He has also said that he does not 
consider a Select Committee would be 
the most convenient way of dealing with 
it. It occurred to me, when the right 
hon. Gentleman was speaking, that if a 
Select Committee was not the most con- 
venient way of considering this question, 
I couid hardly imagine how it could pos- 
sibly be brought to a practical solution. 
I have generally found, looking over a 
considerable experience, that all great 
changes in the procedure of this House 
have been proposed by Select Com- 
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the present time; but I cannot imagine 
that any changes such as are suggested 
can be conveniently arrived at without 
preliminary inquiry by a Select Committee. 
The number of competitors among private 
Members is now so great that there must 
be a number of disappointments, and it 
must be admitted that the number of 
gentlemen who were anxious and capable 
of speaking with intelligence on many 
subjects is infinitely greater than it used 
to be some years ago. Therefore, under 
any conceivable mode of procedure, the 
number of questions that can be disposed 
of on the initiation of private Members 
is constantly increasing, and these in- 
creasing demands are less capable of 
being dealt with. There are many 
measures introduced by private Members 
which are carried to a successful com- 
pletion. The right hon. Gentleman will re- 
member, among others, how some very use- 
ful measures were carried by tine late Mr. 
Henley. If hon. Members are fortunate 
in gaining possession of the House early 
in the Session, there is no reason at all why 
they should not be successful in carrying 
useful measures. We need go no further 
back than the time of the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh, who carried measures, although 
with the assistance of the Government of 
the day. But the attainment of anything 
like a distribution of the time of the 
House between private Members and 
the Government must always be subject 
to the exigencies of the Government of 
the day, as has been shown in recent 
Sessions. I doubt much that the 
present Bill will result in getting 
the Irish Question out of the way. 
The demands of private Members 
must be ever increasing, and as the com- 
petition goes on it must lead to dis- 
appointment. But perhaps some means 
may be found by the institution of a 
Committee by whom a selection may be 
made of the measures of which the great 
majority of the House approve and attach 
importance to, and by which the inferior 
measures may be eliminated, and the 
attention of the House concentrated on 
those which have a chance of passing. 
The desire of all who really wish this 
House should continue to be the great 
instrument of good to the country, te 
give satisfaction to the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people, must be directed to 
simplying our procedure and securing 
adequate discussion of those measures 
calculated to be for the public good, and 
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any Members who can contribute to such 
a desirable result must deserve the 
gratitude of the House, and the fullest 
attention for the measures they propose. 
I fear the discussion of this evening 
can lead to no practical result, but I 
venture to think, with all submission 
and with the greatest respect for the 
experience and opinion of the Prime 
Minister, if we are ever to arrive at a 
solution of this great question it must be 
obtained by the medium of a Select 
Committee. 

*Sirn JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said he must confess it 
really appeared to him that though the 
Prime Minister did not see his way to 
accept the Motion, the greater part of 
his speech was in support of it. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not quite 
appreciate the object they had in view, 
which was not a desire to appropriate 
any more time of the Government. It 
had been pointed out how many great 
measures had been inaugurated and 
carried to a successful conclusion by the 
exertion of unofficial Members. They 
knew that the great questions of 
Reform and Free Trade were in the hands 
of private Members before they were 
taken up by the Government, and, in 
addition to those and many others, he 
might mention the Free Libraries Act 
and the whole of our law in relation to 
bills of exchange and cheques. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
complain of the tendency to throw the 
whole duty of legislation upon the Go- 
vernment. That was exactly the tendency 
which his hon. Friend complained of, 
and one great object of the Resolution 
that had been moved was to some extent 
to relieve Her Majesty’s Government of 
that great burden which they felt so 
acutely, and to give to unofficial Mem- 
bers the opportunity of assisting them 
in this respect. On both these points, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man agreed with the argument laid 
before the House by his hon. Friend. It 
must be admitted that of late years 
private Members had been subjected to 
great difficulties in bringing on questions 
in which they were interested. Of 
course, the Twelve o’Clock Rule inter- 
fered with all legislation to some extent, 
though in many respects it pressed more 
heavily upon private Members than upon 
the Government, because they all knew 
it was continually suspended with refer- 
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ence to the legislation of the Govern- 
ment, and he did not remember that it 
had ever been suspended for the advan- 
tage of any measure brougit forward by 
a private Member. Another point his 
hon. Friends did not allude to, and that 
was the practice of putting down Private 
Business on private Members’ nights, 
the result of which was to further 
circumscribe the time of private Mem- 
bers. But the right hon. Gentleman 
scarcely did justice to the hon. Member 
for Somerset (Mr. Henry Hobhouse) 
and the Seconder of the Resolution by 
assuming they had not made any practical 
suggestions, because both hon. Gentle- 
men had made suggestions which they 
believed would have the effect of in- 
creasing the usefulness of time at the dis- 
posal of private Members. They balloted 
now on the first evening of the Session 
for places for the whole period of the 
Session, and his hon. Friend made pro- 
posals worthy of consideration, whether 
they might not assimilate the Rule for 
balloting for Bills to that for Motions, and 
limit those to a certain period. His hon, 
Friend also suggested that Bills might 
take their place with Notices of Motion 
on a Tuesday, and that would be another 
step that would facilitate the oppor- 
tunities private Members had for bring- 
ing forward Bills for discussion in this 
House. His hon. Friend referred 
to the extraordinary power they g 
individual Members after a certain hour, 
and suggested they might alter the rule 
very simply by limiting the power to, 
say, 10 Members. If that were done it 
would very much increase the opportunity 
of private Members carrying legislative 
measures which, under tlie existing rule, 
it was almost impossible for them to do, 
Moreover, even when they did so it was 
often much impaired in its character. It 
was, of course, necessary to make fricuds 
onall sides of the House, and to agree to 
matters disadvantageous in themselves, 
thus to buy off opposition in order to 
make any progress at all, It was urged 
by his hon. Friend, and the view was 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Sir J. Fergusson), 
that there was no way of seriously 
considering this question except by a 
Committee of this House. The Prime 
Minister suggested the hon. Member for 
Somerset (Mr. Heury Hobhouse) should 
formulate his proposals, and then bring 
them before the House, but he (Sir J. 
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Lubbock) would ask what chance his 
hon. Friend would have of bringing 
them before the House if he did formulate 
his proposals? How, at the present 
moment, would it be possible for them to 
consider all the details and all the 
different questions affecting them with 
advantage ? They all knew that in all 
the important affairs of life they could 
not draw up Reports and consider rules in 
large meetings ; they referred them to 
small committees, who brought them 
forward ina satisfactory form so that they 
might be fairly considered. He felt 
himself very strongly the diadvantages 
in which, under the present rules, 
private Members were placed. Many of 
them were deprived of the opportunities 
which they wished to enjoy of bringing 
forward measures in which they were 
interested. The present Rules sadly 
diminished the opportunities of private 
Members, and although he quite admitted 
that it would not be desirable to take up 
more of the time of the House, or deprive 
the Government of any of the time now 
at its disposal, he thought most of them 
felt that a better distribution of the time, 
and a better set of rules in reference to 
that time, without taking up the time of 
the House, might enable the private 
Members to use that time to better 
advantage. It was on these grounds he 
regretted that the Government did not 
see their way to grant « Committee. 
Though the conclusion of the right hon, 
Gentleman was unfavourable, his speech 
throughout was an encouragement to 
persevere, The right Gentleman 
was in favour of the proposal, but said 
the time was not suitable. They had 
brought it forward at the earliest time, 
and he was afraid in no future Session 
were they likely to get an earlier 
opportunity of bringing forward a Motion 
of this kind, and though they would 
have been glad to do so sooner, still they 
had a considerable time at their disposal, 
and he thought that if a Committee 
were granted they need not despair of 
bringing it toa satisfactory conclusion. 
Even the right hon. Gentleman thought 
they should not despair of seeing some 
better distribution of the time of private 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained that the Government were 
overweighted with work, but if the Com- 
mittee were appointed, the conduct of the 
proposal might be left mainly to private 
Members. At present much of the time of 
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private Members was wasted, and he 
believed that a Committee would be 
useful to economise the time allotted 
to them, especially having regard to the 
disadvantage at which they were placed 
by the Twelve o’'Clock Rule. 


*Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, that the private Members 
sitting on that side of the House were 
very much touched by the description 
given by the Prime Minister of the ex- 
traordinary advantages they possessed. 
That was news to them, because they 
were really under the impression they 
never got anything as private Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman was a great 
master of quotations from the Latin 
poets ; might he recall to the recollection 
of the House the Latin verse— 

“O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint.” 


The private Members were too for- 
tunate if they could only be made to 
see their good fortune. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman truly remarked that things 
appeared different in this House accord- 
ing to the point of view from which Mem- 
bers regarded them. For instance, the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke apparently with 
some interest of the Parliamentary fort- 
night taken up this year in the Debate 
on the Address. Surely that practice 
of occupying the first two weeks on the 
Address was not originated by the 
Party to which he (Sir R. Temple) 
belonged, but it was really carried 
through by the Party who now sat 
opposite, and now they were “ hoist 
with their own petard.” Then, again, 
the right hon. Gentleman remarked upon 
the great increase of business which came 
to the Government in taking up Bills, 
but had he forgotten that he himself was 
the greatest offender, because this Session 
he had crowded the House with Bills of 
the most contentious character. When 
the right hon. Gentleman complained of 
the Government being made more and 
more to take up Bills at the instance of 
private Members, it should be remembered 
it was because private Members had come 
to think that it was only Bills taken up by 
Government at the instance of a private 
Member that had any chance at all, nor 
had it. Now, having listened carefully 
to what had been said by the hon. Mover 
and Seconder of this Resolution, he 
should like, as a private Member, to make 
a few remarks upon the existing practice 
and Rules of the House, and perhaps 
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he was particularly qualified to do so, 
for no Member knew better than he did 
the wearied vigils in the small hours 
of the morning in watching over 
Bills that struggled on through an un- 
happy existence only to be massacred at the 
end of it ; but when he came to think of it, 
the difficulties of passing private Members 
legislation did seem to him to operate as a 
very useful check, and he would invite any 
conscientious private Member to look at 
the Order Book of the House and consider 
the number, the great number, of private 
Members’ Bills brought in every Session. 
He asked what would become of the 
country if all those Bills had any chance 
of passing into law ? He did not believe 
he should be overstating it if he said thet 
upon the average 400 or 500 Bills every 
Session were introduced into this House. 
He believed that would be found to be 
the average during the seven or eight 
years he had been in Parliament, and if 
they were to pass in any large numbers, 
would there not be a great danger of over 
legislation 7 He was very much im- 
pressed with what fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Aberdeen, who was now the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce). No 
doubt there were a great number of Bills 
passed into law at the instance of private 
Members, and it was a great pity that 
Members like the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
who had just spoken, should have been 
hampered and hindered in much of the 
beneficent legislation they introduced ; but 
still, all Members must be aware that 
numbers of the measures were pressed on 
their attention by their constituents or 
sections of their supporters, and they 
were obliged to introduce them, though 
perhaps they were measures that ought 
not to pass into law. They did their 
duty to their friends outside, they satis- 
fied the requirements of public opinion, 
and it was for the House to decide upon 
them. But there was no doubt that 
private Members now had no chance at 
all, In the first place the Government 
generally took up the whole time, or a 
great portion of the whole time, of the 
House very soon after the Session began. 
Secondly, they must admit that they 
themselves were very neglectful, because 
when private Members did get an even- 
ing for themselves, unless the Govern- 
ment kept a House they had no chance. 
Private Members would not stand by one 
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another, and the consequence was that 
without the support of the Government 
there would be a premature count out. 
Then one great difficulty before them 
was this, that when a private Member 
did get the first place on a list he would 
monopolise the whole time of the House, 
the whole time of that afternoon or 
evening. For instance, Wednesday after 
Wednesday Bills that stood first on the 
list were brought forward. The Bill 
might not be of great interest, but it 
would probably be debated the whole 
afternoon, and without the slightest 
merey or compassion to those who came 
after. Of course if they were to be a 
little more considerate to those that stood 
second, third, fourth, or fifth there might 
be a chance, but what happened was 
this, the man who got first place took up 
the whole afternoon. Much had been 
said about the working of the ballot at 
the beginning of the Session. He had 
taken part in those scenes that had been 
deseribed as much as anyone. But he 
must admit the ballot could be made to 
operate in a satisfactory manner, because 
it was in the power of any large number 
of Members who were interested in any 
particular measure to ballot for that one 
measure, and if 20 or 30 would do that 
they were sure to secure the first place 
on some convenient day, so that the 
ballot did give a power to private Mem- 
bers which, if judiciously exercised, 
would relieve it from that discredit 
which the hon. Mover and Seconder 
endeavoured to throw upon it. Take 
such a measure as Women’s Suffrage, 
if a sufficient number could be induced 
to ballot on the first day of the Session 
for that particular measure it would be 
introduced under the most favourable 
circumstances. The reason why that 
had not been done was because though 
there were many Members who were the 
friends of the measure, every one of them 
had measures of his own, which, owing 
to his particular promises and obligations, 
he was bound to ballot for first. Had it 
not been for that there was no doubt 
that such a measure would, Session after 
Session, obtain a most favourable place. 
So, if they came to think of it, by com- 
bining their forces the best Bill will be 
ballotted for by the greatest number of 
Members and would secure a place. The 
same remark applied to ballotting for 
Resolutions. If there was any sub- 
ject which a great number of hon. 
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Members desired to Debate they certainly 
could, by concentrating their ballot, by 
combination at the ballot, secure a place. 
He believed the process by little syndi- 
cates had become well-known amongst 
Members of this House. He thought he 
heard the phrase, now common amongst 
them, of “rigging the ballot.” He under- 
stood the phrase to mean that a great 
number of hon. Members combined would 
ballot for a particular Resolution or par- 
ticular Bill. Let them take one or two 
instances. Look what a favourable place 
the Railway Rates Resolution got the other 
day. No doubt that was because a great 
number of Members simultaneously and 
collectively ballotted for it, and he had 
no doubt if the real history of the Rating 
of Machinery Bill were known it was 
owing to the same cause. Hon. Members 
from Ireland had not ballotted much this 
Session—but last Session and the Session 
before it was notorious that whenever 
Members from Ireland wished to bring 
forward a particular matter they were 
sure to get the best place, and that was 
done by the process he had described, 
which was quite legitimate, and a process 
they had the right to exercise and carry 
into action. English and British Mem- 
bers might well follow their example, 
and in that way a precedence could readily 
be obtained, and obtained in a secret, 
silent, and unobjectionable manner. He 
submitted that was far better than the 
procedure suggested, which he understood 
to be that Members should be invited 
to subscribe their names to a list or some 
“round robin” process ia favour of Bills 
they supported. They knew how that 
would work, there would be touting, and 
the resuit would be that certain Bills 
would be supported by some Members 
because they in turn would get support 
for some other measure. That, in his 
opinion, would be open to greater objec- 
tion than the ballot, which was satis- 
factory if hon. Members chose to combine, 
and would settle the mode and method of 
that combination. Then he listened with 
great attention to what was said by the 
right hon. Member for the London Univer- 
sity (Sir John Lubbock), about the rule 
that now existed of an individual Member 
being able to object to a Bill after a 
certain hour in the evening. The hon, 
Member proposed that it should be 
necessary for 10 Members to object, that 
was to say, that unless 10 Members rose 
in their places or lifted their hats the 
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objection should not hold good. He bad 
no doubt that would operate in favour of 
the first Bill that stood on the Notice 
Paper ; the first Bill of which the title 
was read by the Clerk of the House would 
undoubtedly be favoured by that process, 
but they would get no farther, That 
particular question would at once be 
brought forward, the Question would be 
put by Mr. Speaker “ That the Bill be 
now read a second time,” it would then 
be debated and the Debate would last as 
long as the House would consent to sit, 
because after all there would have to be 
some limit of time. At present the limit 
of 12 o’clock held good, but if this 
rule about the 10 Members was intro- 
duced they would have to fix a limit of 
time. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS : One o'clock is the 
limit already fixed by the Rules. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said in that 
case the Bill would go on until 1 
o'clock, but all the others would get no 


chance; in facet, the process would 
be a& miniature reproduction of 
what went on upon a Wednesday, 


when, as they all knew, only the first 
Bill stood any chance, unless a rule pre- 
vailed, a sort of unwritten law, that the 
man who stood first would try and give 
a chance to him who came next, but at 
present he saw little signs of any recipro- 
city. Of course with all this cutting up of 
the time of private Members, with all 
this destruction of their opportunities, 
they must take their revenge. There 
seemed to be a sort of fate, a sort of pro- 
vidence sitting up aloft like one of the 
three fates in the story, that always had 
the scissors in her hand for the purpose 
of cutting off the lives of the Bills of 
private Members. That being the case 
they must have their revenge somewhere, 
and there was a great deal of truth in 
what the Prime Minister said, that the 
first means Was by the process of ques- 


tioning. Questioning in this House 
would become a very iinportant 
feature in our national life. They 
were appealed to by their  con- 


stituents to put questions, and accord- 
ingly they did so, and he believed that 
had an excellent effect. To him it was 
ahighly gratifying spectacle to see the 
attention given by hon. Members to 
everything that went on, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but all over the worid, 
from India to Peru. He believed that 
questions exercised a most potent check 
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on every Government and every Front 
Bench, whether that Front Bench was 
filled from their Benches, or from the 
Benches of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
And their second mode of revenge was 
discussion in Committee of Supply. He 
quite admitted that as a financial dis- 
cussion their Debates in Supply were 
beneath criticism, but in reference to 
general policy they did the House infi- 
nite credit. As for the proposal to 
appoint a Select Committee upon the 
subject, if the Mover and Seconder chose 
to amuse themselves in that way they 
were welcome to do so. But he knew 
from experience that such an inquiry as 
was proposed would come to nothing. 
He was in favour of the rights of privat 
Members, but that would net get them 
out of the difficulty that was now the 
subject of complaint. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I wish to congratulate the hon, 
Baronet on the optimistic view he takes 
of everything that has been arranged in 
this best-of-all possible worlds, Perhaps 
his satisfaction is not unconnected with 
the faet that he has been able, after some 
years of labour, to bring to a successful 
conclusion a great work which he under- 
took in connection with elementary 
education. But that does not mean all 
the work we have to accomplish, and it 
may be that if we put our business ona 
rather better footing, we may be able to 
attain the same result with less expendi- 
ture of labour and less weariness than 
the hon. Baronet must have suffered 
before his ideal was reached, Sir, I feel 
in some difficulty in entering into this 
Debate. The Prime Minister did not 
hear the speech of the opener, but he 
made a very amusing and interesting 
speech in reply; but I have a difficulty 
in replying to the right hon, Gentleman 
in his absence. My right hon, Friend 
assumed that my hon, Friend — the 
Member for East Somerset laid no plan 
before the House. But he did lay a plan 
before the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that private Members had a 
great deal of time. It is not a question 
of a division of time. The whole 
question is, given the quantity of time 
allotted to private Members, is that time 
well organised ? The Prime Minister 
did not meet that question at all. There 
is a great deal of time at the command 
of private Members, and they are not 
apt to give it up without remonstrance, 
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Then the right hon, Gentleman referred 
to the time consumed in questions. Is 
that time well organised ? How much 
of it is wasted ? Is there not a demand | 
there for inquiry in that direction ? And ! 
we will not set the matter right unless 
there are some parties to consider that 
among other things. Hon. Members will 
join with my hon, Friend the Member for 
East Somerset in admitting some curtail- 
ment of private Members’ time, if only 
the time that was left to them might be 
better administered and more economically 
used. The right hon. Baronet opposite, 
in the optimistic view he took of the 
situation, said we were able to avoid the 
chances of the ballot by the secret 
organisation of hon. Members amongst 
themselves, so that those interested in a 
particular question may join in balloting 
tor a place. The right hon. Baronet 
prefers that things should be done in 
that way rather than by some regular 
machinery. It is «a mere matter of 
hazard whether certain questions’ are 
discussed or not, and methods ought to 
be devised to ensure, with every regard 
for the rights of minorities, that subjects 
should be brought forward in order, 
according to their relative importance 
and the interest which they excite. For 
example, we should arrange: first, that 
a Bill in which interest is felt should be 
brought forward in its turn, and then for 
the prosecution of that Bill to the end, 
so that time would never be wasted in 
ineffectual discussion. Under the rules 
and customs of the House it is possible 
for a single Member, in a fantastic and 
arbitrary way, to stop the progress of a 
measure. Is not that a matter for which 
a practical remedy can be found if the 
subject be investigated? Years ago I 
suggested that about once a fortnight 
we should have a short Bill night for 
the discussion and prosecution of short 
Bills, to which a certain definite number 
of hon. Members should not have signified 
opposition beforehand, By such means 
beneficial changes in the law might be 
effected which now it is possible to have 
postponed year by year by the action of 
some irresponsible Member. The First 
Lord of the Treasury told us that this is 
not the proper time for making the sug- 
gestion which the right hon. Gentleman 
did not hear and did not understand. 
My right hon. Friend had great gifts 
which we all admire, and has given them 
this evening another illustration of his 
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charming capacity of dealing with large 
public subjects jn a pleasant familiar way. 


; But I am bound to say that my right hon. 


Friend has one faculty which is open to 
criticism. There is a French word 
banalité which perhaps describes the 
right hon. Gentleman’s method of treating 
certain questions, When the right hon. 
Gentleman told us that this is not the 
time for approaching this subject and 
that the proposed way of dealing with it 
is not the right way, one wondered when 
the right time would be and what would 
be the proper way. Is it too late in the 
Session to bring this subject forward ? 
I venture to say that had it been brought 
forward a fortnight ago we would have 
been told that it was too early, and that if 
it had been delayed to the end of the 
Session, we would have been told 
that it was then too late. If the hon. 
Member for East Somerset’s Motion does 
not produce any immediate result, it will 
at any rate prepare the minds of hon. 
Members for the changes that must 
sooner or later be effected. Given a limited 
amount of time at our command and a 
diversity of objects to be prosecuted in 
that time, surely we ought to ascertain 
how best to employ our opportunities. 
Now everything is left to chance. What 
the hon. Member for East Somerset asks 
is that the mind of the House should be 
brought to bear on the subject. He pro- 
poses a plan, and the Prime Minister 
says this is not the time or the way to 
undertake the business, but probably the 
House will be able to undertake it at no 
distant date. The mere sense of disgust 
which one growing among the 
new Members who are not accustomed to 
ihe dilatory forms of the House, at the 
way the time of the House was wasted, will 
sooner or later claim consideration of the 
matter, and will, I would hope, lead to 
some practical steps for doing away with 
a state of things which is really a matter 
of public seandal, 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) : The few minutes that ere left 
to me I wish to take the opportunity of 
saying a few words on the subject—a 
subject which I have myself more than 
once brought before the House. The 
objections made to the appointment of a 
Select Committee by the Prime Minister 
are certainly curious. First he said the 
Motion was not made at the beginning 
of the Session. But it has been brought 
forward at the earliest opportunity. 
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Secondly, the right hon. Gentleman said 
the Government would have imposed 
upon them the duty of dealing with the 
arrangements of the Select Committee. 
Ido not think that that would be the 
cease. If the House were toagree to this 
proposal, there would be no duty or obli- 
gation laid upon the Government, for the 
House itself would constitute the Com- 
mittee. Another objection by the Prime 
Minister was that there was no specific 
plan proposed in the Motion before the 
House. If there had been a specifie pro- 
posal in the Motion it would have been 
made the grounlwork of debate, and 
upon the merits of the proposal a 
whole evening would have been spent. 
I have more than once expressed a be- 
lief to the House that it would be wise to 
bring about a change of practice so as to 
make the procedure of the House of 
Commons similar to that of all other 
legislative Assemblies in the world in this 
respect—that the unfinished business of 
one Session should be carried on and 
taken up in the next. I believe that 
would be found to be the true remedy for 
the difficulty. But whatever the remedy 
may be, it is a little hard. on the part of 
the Government that they should set 
themselves steadily against the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. Ido not say that the result of 
a Committee would be satisfactory in all 
respects, but the proposal is one which 
the Government ought, in the ecircum- 
stances, to accept. It is time that we 
should establish some system by which 
the House itself would be able to decide 
what measures it will entertain and what 
Bills it will pass into law. I do not 
know whether it is intended to press this 
Motion toa Division, but I hope the sub- 
ject will not be lost sight of, notwith- 
standing the attitude of the Govern- 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Surriy.—Committee To-morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to the Trade 
Funds Bill, without 


Union Provident 


Amendment. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 

[EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of contributions towards the 
expenses of children sent to Day Industrial 
Schools, not exceeding one shilling per head 
per week in the case of children sent by order 
of a court, and not exceeding sixpence per 
head per week in the case of children sent 
without an order of a court, in pursuance of 
any Act of the present Session to make provision 
for the establishment of Day Industrial Schools 
in Scotland, and to amend the Education 
(Scotland) Acts 1872 to 1883, 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday 


next. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL,—(CXo. 176.) 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at beginning of line 1, to insert the 
words “ Where there is on any land adjoining a 
highway within the county or district of a 
local authority a fence made with barbed wire, 
or in or on which barbed wire has been placed, 
and such barbed wire is dangerous to persons or 
animals using such highway.”"—(Mr. Henry J. 
Fowler). 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


oS 
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ment. 
*Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he had to 
express deep regret at what had fallen from 
the lips of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, as he thought the 
Government might have agreed to the 
appointment of this Committee. He, at 
any rate, had doue lis part in regard to 
this matter. Having brought it forward 
and having elicitel most interesting 
views upon it, he was not disposed to press 
his Motion to a Division; but he hoped 
the discussion would bear some fruit in 
the future. 


Sir Edward Clarke 


Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
bers from the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure: Sir George Russell, Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, and Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth ; and had appointed 
in substitution: Mr. Wootton-Isaacson, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, and Sir Henry 
Roscoe. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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The Discussion of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 11th March 1893. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MOTIONS. 





GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board relating to the borough of 
Cheltenham, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Walter Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 257.) 


LOCAL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders of the 
Local Government Board relating to the 
urban sanitary districts of Bradford (Yorks.), 
Brentford, Epsom, New Windsor, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and Wigan, and to the Hertford and 
Ware Joint Hospital District, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 258.} 


NOTICES. 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
LIGHTHOUSES, &c. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I beg to give notice that on the Vote on 
Account I shall call the attention of the 
House to the continued neglect of Her 
Majesty's Government to carry into effect 
the unanimous resolution arrived at by 
the Royal Commission upon Telegraphic 
Communications with Lighthouses and 
Lightships, in December last, and the 
great risk thereby incurred and loss of 
life at sea. 


ADMINISTRATION OF IRISH AFFAIRS, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
beg to give notice that on the Vote on 
Account I shall move to reduce the sum by 
theamount of the Chief Secretary’s salary, 
in order to call attention to the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs by the right hon. 
Gentleman, his action in excess of the 
law, and his acquiescence in a system 
whereby lawbreakers and criminals have 
escaped justice. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 

to give notice on the Vote on Account to 
call attention to the continued neglect to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
recent Royal Commission with regard to 
the Civil Establishment, both upper and 
lower, of the Civil Service, and move to 
reduce the Vote. 


LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to give notice that 
on the Vote for Clerical Assistance to the 
Law Officers of the Crown I shall move 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of £1,000, 


QUESTIONS. 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
FORESTRY. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (for Sir J. 
Lussock, London University) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether he proposes to take any, 
and, if so, what, steps to carry out the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
on Forestry ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): When the 
right hon. Baronet addressed a similar 
question to my Predecessor, he was good 
enough to give him nearly a week's 
notice. I should be much obliged if he 
would extend the same indulgence to 
myself, 


THE DISCUSSION OF THE ARMY 
ESTIMATES. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON 
(Middlesex, Ealing) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if there is any 
precedent known of the first Vote on 
Army Estimates being discussed on a 
Saturday ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campserit-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): This is the first of 12 
questions addressed to me appearing on 
the Paper for the first time this morning. 
Many of these questions, including this, are 
such that some inquiry has to be made in 
order to make an accurate reply, and to offer 
any other reply would be disrespectful to 
the hon. Member putting the question, and 
to the House. I must ask the noble 
Lord to postpone his question. 
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*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : Mr. 
Speaker, the right hon. Gentleman being 
unable to deny my allegation 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The noble Lord is not entitled to say 
either that I am not able to deny his 
allegation, or that he has made any 
allegation at all. He has only asked a 
question. 


*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
wish, Sir, to put this further question to 
Her Majesty's Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman being unable to deny my 
allegations as to the course adopted by 
Her Majesty's Government so far as the 
Military and Naval Services are con- 
cerned is without precedent. I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government were aware of that fact 
when they gave notice of the Motion for 
to-day’s Sitting ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask the noble Lord to postpone 
that question also. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Are we really to understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman has lent him- 
self to this arrangement of Business with- 
out having gone through the elementary 
preparation required ? 


[No answer was given. ] 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if there is any precedent known of the 
first Vote in Naval Estimates being dis- 
cussed on a Saturday ? 

*Tne SECRETARY THE 
ADMIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvrrre- 
wort, Lancashire, Clitheroe): There 
has been no time. The noble Lord has 
given me no notice of this question, I 
saw it for the first time at half-past 10 
this morning. But I can tell the noble 
Lord of one thing for which there was no 
precedent in his time. When the noble 
Lord got his Vote for men he got his 
Vote for money too. 


NAYLOR 


CAPTAIN LEYLAND 


(Colchester): I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will be able 
to dismiss the Estimates at all to-day ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR TELEGRAPH 
MESSENGERS. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Map- 
chester, N.E.) : I beg toask the Postmaster 
General whether he has considered the 
propriety of offering appointments as 
telegraph messengers to meritorious 
members of the Royal Military School, 
Chelsea ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
suggestion contained in the question, and 
which was mentioned to me the other 
day by my right hon. Friend, is well 
worthy of consideration, and, together 
with other subjects connected with the 
employment of telegraph messengers, is 
now receiving attention. 


SOLDIERS IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any Reports 
have been received from the military 
attachés of Her Majesty's Embassies 
abroad as to the employment of soldiers 
in the Civil Departments of the State ; 
and whether he will lay such Reports 
upon the Table of the House ? 

*THue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The answer is, Yes. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether a Treasury Committee has heen 
appointed to consider what posts under 
Government Departments can be given 
to Reserve and pensioned soldiers ; and, 
if so, whether such Committee has yet 
reported ; and what Government Depart- 
ments have offered appointments prefer- 
entially to soldiers ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hiseerrt, Oldham) : 
A Committee has not sat upon the general 
question, but there has been a Committee 
on the subject of Messengers, &e. If 
the right hon. Baronet desires information 
about this Committee I hope the question 
will be postponed until Monday. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Law Officers of the Crown, 
under the new Regulations applying to 
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their office, are allowed to take Chamber 
practice for private clients ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.): My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. I presume the hon. Member 
refers to the advice given to clients as 
opinions. The Rules do not prohibit that 
in express terms, but undoubtedly the 
spirit of the Rules does prohibit advice to 
clients if that interferes with the 
efficiency of the Law Officers in their 
attention to Public Business. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to ask for a distinct answer to the ques- 
tion, whether or not the Law Officers 
intend to undertake private Chamber 
practice ? 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: So far as I am 
concerned, I do not. I cannot speak for 
my colleague. 

Mr. HANBURY : What is meant by 
“private” clients ? Will the Attorney 
General explain what he really means by 
Chamber practice for private clients ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I must ask for 
notice of any further questions. 
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GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 

*Sirn ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Greenwich 
Age Pensions (1892) ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
No, Sir. I cannot answer this question 
without notice. I must ask that it be 
put down for next Thursday. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
But the subject has been before the right 
hon. Gentleman for some time. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. TAYLOR (Norfolk, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
all grocers and off-licence holders in Scot- 
land hold Justices’ licences, and, as such, 
will come under the terms of the Local 
Veto Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 
(Sir G. Treve.Lyan,Glasgow, Bridgeton): 
Those grocers and provision dealers who 
wish to trade in exciseable liquors re- 
quire Justices’ licences in Scotland. 
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SILVER COIN FOR THE WEST INDIES. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he expects to have a suffi- 
cient quantity of silver coin to supply 
the wants of the West India Colonies, in 
some of which it is urgently needed ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have not had long to consider my 
answer to this question, but I have done 
my best. I have got an answer through 
the telephone. This is it— 

“The colonial banks act as agents for the 
distribution of coin, and they have been sup- 
plied with the whole amount for which they 
have applied.” 

Mr. E. B. HOARE: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has been misin- 
formed. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have done 


my best to obtain accurate information. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
before the discussion on the Evicted 
Tenants Commission is taken on Monday, 
the Report of the Commissioners, with 
or without the Evidence, will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

*lne CHIEF SECRETARY 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Secretary of 
the Evicted Tenants Commission states 
that every effort has been used to com- 
plete the printing both of the Report and 
of the Evidence. The work is being 
done in Dublin, and that causes some 
delay. The printers have undertaken to 
forward copies of the Report for distri- 
bution to Members to-night, and the 
Minutes of Evidence will follow as soon 
as possible. I can only add that if the 
Report should not be in the hands of 
hou. Members by Monday morning, the 
Government will not feel justified in 
proceeding with the Debate. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he will explain 
how it is that although the Report of 
the Evicted Tenants Commission was 
placed upon the Table of both Houses 
of Parliament on Thursday, 9th March, 
and appeared in the Press on the morn- 
ing of Friday, 10th March, there was 
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not a single copy to be obtained in the 
Vote Office up to 10.30 p.m. yesterday 
for the use of Members of this House ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: A copy of the 
Report and of the Evidence was pre- 
sented by me to the House on Thursday 
evening. It lay in the Office, and was, I 
believe, seen by several hon. Members, and 
a précis of the Report, because the whole 
Report had not appeared, must have been 
obtained, rightly or wrongly, by some 
Member who had access to it. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: 
Arising out of that, may I ask whether 
substantially the account that has ap- 
peared in the Press is a true and correct 
account of the Report of the Commis- 
sion ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not 

examined minutely the précis of the 
report in the Press, but I gather that 
the portion of the report containing the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
is correct. 


COURTS MARTIAL ON ROYAL MARINES 

Coronet LOYD (Chatham): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
it is a fact that when the Royal Marines 
are at sea their officers are not allowed 
to sit on Courts Martial for the trial of 
their own men; and, if so, would he ex- 
plain on what grounds ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH ; 
The hon. and gallant Member was good 
enough to write me a letter on this sub- 
ject, and it has been referred to the 
proper quarter in the Admiralty, whose 
opinion has not yet reached me. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: When 
does the right hon. Gentleman think it 
probable he will be able to answer the 
question ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I expect the information every moment. 


CUBAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London): I 
beg toask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether English rails 
are subject toa duty of 20 per cent. in 
Cuba, though American rails are admitted 
free of duty ; and whether the Govern- 
ment are in negotiations with Spain to 
put an end to this state of things ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot guarantee 
the accuracy of the statement in the 
question, but I have no doubt the hon. 
Member puts the fact as it exists. ‘The 


Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald 
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Governments on both sides have ex- 
pressed their willingness to enter into 
negotiations for a Commercial Treaty, 
and the question of Differential Duties 
will occupy their serious attention. 


THE BAGOT STREET WORKS, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if there is 
any department of the Enfield Factory 
corresponding with the Bagot Street 
Works, Birminghem? As the matter 
will be referred to in the forthcoming 
Debate, perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
can answer the question now ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not quite understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman means. If he will kindly 
put his question down for Monday in a 
somewhat more explicit form I shall be 
happy to answer it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I am sorry 
to have had to put it down for to-day. It 
was my intention to put it down for 
Monday, thinking the Debate would 
come on then or later. The terms in 
which I have put the question are under- 
stood by the officials connected with the 
factory. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I have consulted the officials, and they 
do not understand the question. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I am 
sorry to trouble the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but an answer is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of this Debate. 
Bagot Street is a repairing shop, and the 
question is whether there is a correspond- 
ing works at the Royal Small Arms 
Factory at Enfield ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can givea rough and ready answer to that 
inquiry ; Bagot Street is mainly, if not 
entirely, a repairing factory. There may 
be some repairing work done at Enfield, 
but I do not understand that there is any 
repairing branch there in the sense that 
Bagot Street is a repairing branch. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Js not the difference that 
the charge for the Enfield Factory is 
borne on the Ordnance Vote, while that 
for Bagot Street is borne on the Store 
Vote ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is not the question on the Paper. 
I do not imagine the right hon. Gentle- 
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man cares which Vote bears the charge. 
Ail he asked was whether or not there 
was at Enfield a department correspond- 
ing with the Bagot Street works. I 
have answered that. 
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THE NILE VALLEY RAILWAY. 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT 
(Brighton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
any information of the intention of the 
Egyptian authorities to extend the rail- 
way up the Nile Valley towards the 
Egyptian frontier, and if any correspon- 
dence has passed between the two 
Governments upon the subject ; and, if 
so, whether there is any objection to 
laying such Correspondence upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I have sent for in- 
formation, but it has not reached me, so I 
think it would be desirable to defer the 
question till Monday. 


LEAD PENCILS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE, 

Mr. J AMES WILLIAMLOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury what 
is the number of lead pencils annually 
supplied to the various Public Depart- 
ments of the State; what proportion of 
such pencils is derived from Home and 
what from Foreign manufactories ; what 
are the average prices of the Home-made 
and Foreign-made pencils, respectively ; 
and are the Foreign-made pencils superior 
in quality to those of Home manu- 
facture ? 

Str J.T. HIBBERT : The right hon. 
Gentleman wiil readily see I have had 
no time to get this detailed information 
as to lead pencils. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): But surely it could have been 
obtained from the Stationery Office ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have 
endeavoured to obtain it there; but as the 
right hon. Geutleman knows, it is not 
easy to get such information at a 
moment's notice. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the only factory 
of nitro-glycerine in Scotland (the chief 
ingredient in cordite gunpowder) is 
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located at Ardeer in Ayrshire, and is 
conducted by the Nobels Explosives 
Company, Limited ; that General Noble, 
the late Superintendent of the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey, 
by local advertisement and personal 
interview, induced some of the most ex- 
perienced workmen employed in Nobels 
factory, and who were acquainted with 
the secret processes connected with the 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine, to leave 
their employment and take service in the 
Government factory ; and whether this 
method of obtaining skilled workmen 
and information to enable the War Office 
to compete with private traders is in 
accordance with the Rules and nsual 
practice of the War Department ? 


*Mr.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN:I 
must ask the hon. Member to postpone 
this question. I have to remind him that 
litigation is pending between the War 
Department and this Company, and while 
that is going on it is undesirable that 
any question as to it should be put or 
answered in this House. 


Mr. COCHRANE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman get the litigation pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


We are doing so as much as we can. 


HOODED VANS IN LONDON, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he can state the 
number of accidents caused hy hooded 
vans in London during the year ; whether 
vans, in which the driver is entirely sur- 
rounded on three sides, are permitted in 
any other city in the country; and 
whether he will take measures to insure 
that proper precautions are insisted on 
by which, in all vehicles plying the 
streets, the driver Shall be able to have a 
sufficient view at the sides to prevent 
danger of collision with other vehicles or 
of running over foot passengers ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): With reference to 
the first and second paragraphs of the 
hon. Member's question, I am unable to 
give an answer, but am in communication 
with the Commissioner of Police. With 
reference to the third paragraph, the 
police have no power to enforce regula- 
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tions requiring the driver of a van to be 
seated on any particular part of it, or 
that the van should be furnished with 
windows. 


THE MEMBERS’ LOBBY. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he is prepared to have the paint 
cleared off from the stonework in the 
Members’ Lobby, and torestore the mason 
work as it was before the time when Mr. 
Ayrton was First Commissioner of 
Works ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I am not prepared to 
recommend a waste of the public money 
in the manner suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


THE NEW LABOUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what arrange- 
ments were made by him to secure the 
appointment of competent and impartial 
persons as Labour Correspondents in con- 
nection with the new Labour Bureau ; 
and if he will state the politics of the 
gentlemen already appointed to these 
posts ? 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) : 
Before the right hon, Gentleman answers 
the question, I wish to ask whether the 
right hon, Gentleman, if he took polities 
into consideration, made any distinction 
between Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Three new 
Labour Correspondents have been ap- 
pointed in connection with the Labour 
Department. One of these is a lady. 
Before appointing these officers I made 
careful inquiries into, their fitness for 
discharging the duties intrusted to them, 
but my inquiries did not extend to their 
political opinions. I have heard it stated, 
however, that one of them is a life-long 
Member of the Conservative Party. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS : May I ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman will inquire 
whether one or more of these gentlemen 
were not distinguished as notorious 
partizans during the General Election, 
in consequence of their uncompromising 
support of the agitation in favour of 
separation ? 


Mr. Asquith 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Surely I ought 
to have notice of a question like that. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 
seem to distinguish between the Labour 
Correspondents of the Board of Trade 
and gentlemen who as local correspon- 
dents contributed information to The 
Labour Gazette. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Are 
these gentlemen whom the right hon. 
Gentleman calls Local Correspondents 
paid by the State ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, I answered 
that question yesterday. ‘They are paid 
small sums of from £10 to £20 a year 
according to the services that they are 
required to render in their separate 
localities. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman answer this ques- 
tion new, or shall I put it on another day ? 
Will he furnish the same information 
with respect to these local correspondents 
that he has given with regard to the 
Labour Correspondents ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My answer is 
that arrangements have been made with 
certain gentlemen in labour centres in the 
United Kingdom to supply information 
on matters affecting labour questions in 
their various districts. The polities of 
these gentlemen have not been inquired 
into in any single instance. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg, 
then, to ask, is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that in 1883, when the Board of 
Trade made a great number of appoint- 
ments of the same kind, the whole matter 
was referred to a small Committee of 
permanent officials, so that there should 
be no suspicion of Party bias? Has the 
same course been followed in this case ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No single 
appointment has been made except on 
the recommendation of the permanent 
officials, and Mr. John Burnett has taken 
the pains to go down to the districts 
where he has been in doubt, and to select 
the best man for the appointment. I 
have not appointed a single person except 
on the recommendation of the permanent 
officials, and I have not inquired into the 
politics of those appointed. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say who were the 
permanent officials whom he consulted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. I take 
all responsibility for them upon myself. 
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The Employment of 


Mr. STUART-WORTLE® (Shef- 
field, Hallam): May I ask whether, 
besides the small sums paid to the local 
correspondents, any allowance is made 
for travelling or other expenses ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: If they are 
called upon to travel—a question which 
has not yet arisen—of course their 
expenses will be paid. But the object 
is that these local Labour Correspondents 
shall supply information as to labour 
questions in their own districts. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): Willany portion of the cost of these 
Correspondents appear on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly not. 
The appointments do not take effect till 


the Ist of April. 


THE HOWE COURT MARTIAL. 

Sirk JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury when the Papers relating 
to the Courts Martial on the stranding of 
H.M.S. Howe, which have been ordered 
by the House to be printed, will be 
distributed to Members ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have 
endeavoured to obtain the information, 
and am sorry to be unable to get a day 
named. I am afraid several days will 
elapse before the distribution of the 
Papers can take place. 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
May I ask whether the Government will 
postpone the consideration of that por- 
tion of the Navy Estimates upon which 
we can raise the question of the Howe 
Court Martial till the Papers have been 
distributed ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is not the slightest intention to 
take the Martial Law Vote till the 
Papers are in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. 


WAGES IN GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 
Sir JOHN GORST: I beg to ask 


the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Government intend to submit a 
Supplementary Estimate to enable them 
to carry out the Resolution of the House 
of the 6th inst. relative to the wages of 
the workmen in Government establish- 
ments ? 
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Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The Resolu- 


tion refers to naval establishments, and 
no proposal has yet been submitted by 
that Department to the Treasury. 

Sir J. GORST: While the Motion 
refers to naval establishments, the 
Secretary of State for War referred to 
Government establishments generally, 
and I wish to know whether a Supple- 
mentary Estimate will be presented to 
carry out the recommendations ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No; certainly 
not. 

Sir J. GORST: Do I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
that no effort will be made by the 
Government to give effect to the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State for War ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not say 
that. I said no Supplementary Estimate 
would be laid on the Table. 


AUSTRALIAN COALING STATIONS. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he can state 
the condition of the Australian coaling 
stations at Thursday Island and St. 
George’s Sound in respect of fortification 
and armament ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I think the hon. and gallant Member 
must see that an hour and a-half’s notice 
is hardly long enough to enable me te 
get this information. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS. 

Carraisn' BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he will take 
any steps that the recommendations of 
Mr. Childers’ Committee of 1876-7, as 
to the employment of discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines in various civil 
posts under Government, may be more 
thoroughly carried into effect ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Steps have been taken, and will continue 
to be taken, to carry out these recom- 
mendations. For clerical duties under 
Government, a Civi! Service certificate 
of education is required. Such appoint- 
ments are open to soldiers if they qualify 
for them. But as to all such appoint- 
ments as messengers, office keepers, 
&e., I can only say, speaking for my 
Department, that for many years none 
but former soldiers have been appointed. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL VETO) | 
BILL. | 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART-| 
LETT : I beg to ask the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer on what date he proposes | 
to take the Second Reading of the Liquor | 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: I am at 
present unable to fix any day. 


RYE CATTLE MARKET. 
Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : | 
I beg to ask the President of the Board | 
of Agriculture if he has received a) 
Memorial from the Rye Cattle Market 
Company, asking that their licence to | 
hold the usual fortnightly market on | 
Wednesday, the 22nd instant, may be | 
renewed ; whether the measures recently 
taken to cope with the outbreak of foot- | 
and-mouth disease at Guestling have 
proved effectual; and whether he can 
hold out any hope that the Board of 
Agriculture will be able to grant the 
request of the Rye Cattle Market Com- 
pany, and renew their licence within a 
measurable period of time ? 


Mr. GARDNER: I have received 
the Memorial to which the hon. Member | 
refers. There is good reason to hope 
that the measures we have taken to cope 
with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease at Guestling will prove effectual, | 
and that we may be able to relax the 
existing restrictions before very long. 


DUBLIN RATE COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, | 


St. Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been | 
called to the case of Mr. R. M. Richard- | 
son, an Officer receiving £120 a year | 
with a bonus of £10 in the Department 
of the Collector General of Rates in 
Dublin, who has been retired after 14 
years’ service, at 10 days’ notice, on a 
superannuation allowance of £6 10s. 
under “ The Dublin Corporation Act, 
1890,” while of seven officers retired 
under the Act five were awarded two- 
thirds of their salaries as retiring allow- 
ances; and if he will state on what 
grounds Mr. Richardson was awarded 
only 1-20th of his salary and bonus; and 
whether he will re-consider Mr. Richard- 
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son’s claim, with the view of granting 


Cavalry. 


him a more equitable retiring allowance? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : This question is 
so full of minute detail that I must ask 
for further notice. 


SLAVERY ON THE MADAGASCAR COAST. 


Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
French Government have given any 
sepcial undertaking for dealing with the 
Slave Trade on the coast of Madagascar, 
in lieu of the right of search which until 
now the British Government has been 
understood to possess, and which it has 
now given up ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The right of search 
has been given up by this country be- 
cause the protectorate of France over 


Madagascar is recognised by Her 
Majesty’s Government. France gave 


an undertaking that she would be re- 
sponsible for dealing with the’ Slave 
Trade in her territorial waters. 


MEATH TRIALS. 

Sir THOMAS LEA: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if the Attorney General 
directed a number of Party riot and 
assault cases from the County of Meath 
to be tried at the recent Londonderry 


| Sessions, taking up a considerable time, 
;and of a very serious character; and 


if such action is not contrary to all 
precedent and practice ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: My hon. Friend 
has been obviously misinformed. It is 
quite impossible that cases from Meath 
County should be tried at Londonderry 
Sessions. I may remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that the Judge at the Meath Assizes 
expressed himself well satisfied with the 
verdicts of the juries both convicting and 
acquitting. 


THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 

Captain BAGOT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for War whether, having regard 
to the hardship that has arisen in some 
cases, troop sergeant majors of Yeomanry 
who have qualified for pension by being 
compelled, under the new Regulations, to 
give up their appointments at short notice, 
he will recommend commanding officers 
of Yeomanry to give such sergeant majors 
at least three months’ notice before they 
are retired, in order that they may have an 
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opportunity of obtaining civil employ- 
ment ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask that this question be post- 
poned. 
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THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury how 
many counsel are engaged on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the Beh- 
ring Sea Arbitration ; and whether they 
are to receive any, and, if so, what, re- 
muneration for their services at that 
Arbitration ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: This question 
should be addressed to the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then I 
put it to the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

*Sir E. GREY: There are four counsel 
engaged. They will receive remunera- 
tion, but the exact amount is now a 
subject of correspondence. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
hon. Gentleman tell me who the counsel 
are ? 

*Sirn E. GREY: The late Attorney 
General, the present Attorney General, 


Mr. Box, and Mr. Robinson. 


THE LIGHT ON THE CLOCK TOWER. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT (Croy- 
don): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether his attention 
has been called to the column of electric 
light which is flashed from a theatre 
in Shaftesbury Avenue ; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of placing a 
similar light on the Clock Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament in the place of the 
inefficient gas light now in use there ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The new 
signal gas light recently placed at the 
top of the Clock Tower is at present 
incomplete, and cannot be perfected till 
the Easter Recess. The desirability of 
substituting a flash electric light has not, 
80 far, been considered, and the propriety 
of making such a change is,I think, very 
doubtful. 


THE YEOMANRY. 
Mr. DIGBY (Dorset, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he will consider the advisability 
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of making it optional on the part of 
officers commanding Yeomanry regi- 
ments to retain or dispense with the 
non-commissioned officers of the present 
permanent staff who may be surplus to 
the new establishment ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As to all these questions respecting the 
Yeomanry foree I have not had time to 
get information, and I shall be obliged if 
hon. Members will postpone them. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he will grant 
a year’s grace to Yeomanry regiments 
whose strength has been fixed at three 
squadrons, in order that their Command- 
ing Officer may have a fair chance of 
raising his regiment to four squadrons, 
If the right Gentleman cannot 
answer these questions now, will he tell 
us when he would like them put down ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should think tlie proper time to raise 
these questions will be on the Yeomanry 
Vote. 


hon. 


*Mr. LONG: As to that, we can judge 
for ourselves. I want to know when he 
will be prepared to answer the questions ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Oh, in a few days I will answer them, so 
far as the information in my possession 
allows it. 


TROWBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
*Mr. WALTER LONG: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is his intention not to send 
another battery of Artillery to Trow- 
bridge when the one now there leaves ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I understand that the Military Authorities 
are strongly opposed to the maintenance 
of single batteries in isolated quarterss 
and there is consequently no intention to 
send another battery to Trowbridge. 


*Mr. LONG : Is it not the case a large 
amount of money has been spent on 
these barracks ? Is it proposed to make 
any use of them, or will the Local Autho- 
rities be invited to offer suggestions as to 
their use ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will ask the 
late Secretary for War as to the amount 
of money spent on the barracks. If he 
puts his question on the Paper, I will 
answer him on Monday. 


NAVAL ENGINEERS. 

Mr. TAYLOR (Norfolk, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
why chief, staff, and fleet engineers, who, 
according to the official Nary List of 
January, 1893, were entitled to the option 
of retiring at the age of 50, are now com- 
pulsorily retained, serving for five years 
longer ; and whether in consideration’ of 
five years’ compulsory additional service 
their rates of pay and retirement may be 
made, at least, equivalent to those 
accorded to medical and accountant 
officers ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The optional retirement of engineers at 
the age of 50 years has been suspended. 
The Regulations do not admit of the 
payment of more than the maximum 
rates of pay. 

Mr. TAYLOR: I shall raise this 


question on the Estimates. 


THE GUARDS. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, S.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether a battalion of the Guards is to be 
sent to Egypt; and, if so, whether he 
will state the approximate date ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


No positive decision has been come to. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY GUNS. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether there are at this 
moment upwards of 200 muzzle-loading 
9-pounder guns in the hands of the 
Royal Artillery in India ; whether these 
guns are of an obsolete pattern con- 
demned for many years ; and how soon a 
modern breechloading gun could be 
supplied to the whole of the Royal 
Artillery in India, provided that imme- 
diate orders were given to all establish- 
ments in the country capable of 
manufacturing them ? 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I must ask the hon. Gentleman to 
postpone his question. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
first two paragraphs ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I saw the whole question could not be 
answered. I am not able to pick and 
choose between parts of a question, so 
it had better be put off. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: But 
surely the right hon. Gentleman is in 
possession of information as to the 
two first paragraphs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have a considerable knowledge myself 
of the subject on which the question is 
put, Lut I should prefer to be perfectly 
accurate before I answer. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : In con- 
sequence of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman I shall in Committee of 
Supply move the rednetion of the 
Vote for the Royal Artillery. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Colches- 
ter) : How does the right hon. Gentleman 
expect us to be abie to discuss the Army 
Estimates without consideration, when he 
himself is not able to answer the most 
elementary questions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say I was not able to answer 
elementary questions. I said I declined 
to answer questions of this sort without 
being certain of the accuracy of my 
answer. 


SCOTCH CROFTERS FOR BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether any emigration of 
Seotch crofters is now taking place 
from the Highlands to British Columbia ; 
and how far the loan made for that pur- 
pose to the Columbian Government has 
been expended ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The arrange- 
ments made by the late Government 
were to the effect that a loan was 
sanctioned to the British Columbian 
Government to assist the emigration of 
Scotch erofters. The British Columbian 
Government, under a Statute, propose to 
conduct that emigration through the 
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agency of a company which has not 
yet been formed. The loan has, there- 
fore not been made, and still less ex- 
pended. 
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THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what was the rate of daily remuneration 
for Commissioners and witnesses re- 
spectively (including travelling and 
sundry expenses) in connection with 
the Evicted Tenants Commission ; and 
whether any remuneration was given in 
the form of costs or otherwise to the 
legal representatives of any of the parties 
who appeared before the Commission ; 
and, if so, what were the particulars of 
such remuneration ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Justice 
Mathew received, in accordance with pre- 
cedent, the sum of two guineas a night 
for subsistence allowance and actual 
travelling expenses. Mr. Roche, Q.C., 
received remuneration also, in conformity 
with precedent, in the cases of practising 
Queen’s Counsel engaged in Government 
inquiries, at the rate of 10 guineas a day 
for the first 28 days, and five guineas a 
day for each subsequent day, and also 


travelling expenses and subsistence 
allowance of one guinea a night when 
absent from Dublin. Mr. Redington 


received no fee, but received the ordinary 
subsistence allowance of one guinea a 
night while away from his home, and 
personal travelling expenses. Witnesses 
received travelling and — subsistence 


allowances at the established rate 
dependent upon their profession and 
station in life. In the case of one 


solicitor who saved the Commission much 
time and expense, the Treasury acceded 
to the request of the Commissioners in 
granting that a special gratuity should be 
paid to him of £50, and one similar case 
is under the cousideration of the Treasury 
at present. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Are 
these items provided for in the Supple- 
mentary Estimate which we are to 
discuss on Monday ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 
Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.) : In theabsence of the hon. 
Member for the Wellington Division of 
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Shropshire, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War when he hopes to begin 
the distribution of the new rifle to the 
Militia and Volunteer Forces, in place of 
the obsolete weapons now in use ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is impossible to say at the present 
moment when the distribution of the new 
rifle will be made. It is necessary, first, 
to put it in the hands of the Army, and to 
create a sufficient reserve for the Army. I 
must take exception to the word “obsolete” 
being used in regard to the Martini- 
Henry. Though its place is to be taken 
by a new weapon, it is not obsolete. 


SALMON FISHING IN SCOTCH RIVERS, 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as regards the introduction of 
a general measure dealing with salmon 
fishing in Scotch rivers ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
several times given an answer on this 
question, to the effect that, when the 
Deep Sea Fishery Bill now before the 
House is disposed of, the Government 
wi!l approach the question of legislation 
about salmon, especially with regard to 
the Tweed and the Solway. 

Mr. THORBURN : I was not aware 
that the question had been answered 
before. 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Sir R. TEMPLE: In the absence of 
the hon. Member for the Kirkdale 
Division of Liverpool, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state that the 
United States have now definitely dis- 
claimed any intention of annexing the 
Hawaiian Islands, or of extending a 
protectorate over them ; and whether he 
can lay upon the Table any farther 
Correspondence dealing with this matter ? 


*Sirn E. GREY: The hon. Member 
will have seen that the Treaty of An- 
nexion has been withdrawn from the 
American Congress. They have made 
no communication to us of their intention 
of annexing the islands. I can, there- 
fore, make no statement about it. 
Without being given an opportunity of 
referring to Correspondence I cannot 
make any statement as to its publication. 
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FOREIGN MEAT. 


Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the great importance 
attached by the agricultural interest to 
the labelling of foreign and colonial 
meat and of the improbability, in the 
congested state of Public Business, of 
the Bills dealing with this question being 
considered by the House, he will grant a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject ? 

THe FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): I think this 
subject is included within the scope of 
the Reference to the Committee, which is 
to deal with agricultural questions, and 
the Government have, therefore, no in- 
tention of holding a separate inquiry. 


ARMED VOLUNTEERS IN IRELAND. 

Str ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the intention 
of the Government to allow the estab- 
lishment of an armed Volunteer Force in 
Treland? Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that the establishment of an Irish 
Volunteer Force was expressly provided 
against in the Bill of 1886? Why is it 
not forbidden in the present Home Rule 
Bill ? 

Mr. W. E, GLADSTONE: I shall 
be better able to answer the question 
when we come to the discussion of the 
Home Rule Bill. There is no Volunteer 
Force in Ireland, and I know of no pro- 
posal for establishing one. Her Majesty's 
Government have not had the subject 
under consideration. 

*Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Do I understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman declines to say now whether 
the words in the Bill which refer to the 
Naval and Military Forces inciude or 
exclude a Volunteer Force ? It wouid be 
a great convenience to us to be told 
that. 


[No answer was given. ] 


UGANDA. 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kirgston) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will fix a day for 
taking the Supplementary Estimate for 
the service in Uganda ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: We have 
no intention whatever of fixing the dis- 
cussion of the Supplementary Estimate 
for the service in Uganda for a particular 
day. 


PEERS AND POLITICS. 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick, 
&e.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to a statement in The Aber- 
deen Free Press of Friday, 10th March, 
1893, from which it appears that a tele- 
gram was recently sent by Lord Mount 
Stephen asking his Unionist friends in 
Dutftown to support the Unionist candi- 
date at the approaching election ; and 
whether, in view of the Rule of this 
House, with reference to the interference 
of Peers in Parliamentary elections, the 
Government propose to take any action 
with reference to the subject ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This 
ease has only been brought under my 
notice by the question of my hon. Friend, 
I will not now enter into any discussion 
as to the Resolution of the House re- 
lating to the subject of the interference of 
Peers at elections. This is a case of 
alleged interference by a Peer opposed in 
polities to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I do not think it would be wise for 
Her Majesty’s Government to entertain 
the question of putting in foree— 
presuming we can put it in foree—a 
Resolution which has not been enforced 
for a great length of time, in the case of 
a gentleman opposed te tiem in polities 
of their own Motion and without any 
intervention on the part of the House. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the usual notice of opposi- 
tion to the Channel Tunnel has been 
given by the Department of the Board of 
Trade ; and what course the Govern- 
ment intend to take on the Second Read- 
ing of the Channel Tunnel Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have not 
thought it necessary to take any action 
in this matter. In a new Parliament I 
prefer to leave it to the judgment of 
the House. 

Mr. HENEAGE : I wish to ask if.it 
is not usual for the Board of Trade as a 
Department to give notice to the pro- 
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moters of the Bili that they will be 
obliged to oppose it when it comes on ? 
Has that official departmental notice been 
given ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have not 
thought it necessary to take any action 
in the matter. I shall leave it entirely to 
the judgment of the House. 


Mr. HENEAGE: Will it be left to 
private Members to move the rejection 
of the Bill ? 


[No answer was given. } 
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THE TREATY WITH JAPAN. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
proposal has been received from the 
Japanese Government for the re-opening 
of the question of Treaty revision with 
that country ? 

Six E. GREY: No proposal has 
been received from the Japanese Govern- 
ment on this subject. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : As to the Navy Estimates, I wish 
to ask whether the money taken in Vote 
1 for men wili be available on and after 
April Ist for the use of the Board of Ad- 
miralty for paying wages, for materials 
used in the construction of the proposed 
new vessels, and for the general expendi- 
ture of the Admiralty ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not like 
answering a question of that kind off- 
hand; but if the hon. Member wishes to 
know my opinion at the moment, I rather 
think the.money will be so available. I 
do not, however, wish to vouch for the 
accuracy of that opinion. 

Mr. FORWOOD : Then I would put 
the question to the Secretary to the 
Treasury. Will any of the money voted 
for men be used for the construction of 
new ships after April Ist ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT :I thought the 
hon. Member was referring to the general 
Vote for the Army. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: No; the Navy. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There will be no departure from the usual 


course, 
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SUPERANNUATION OF TEACHERS. 


Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether he will be kind 
enough to make some small financial 
provision for beginning the superannua- 
tion fund for elementary teachers in the 
manner recommended by this House ? 


Srr W. HARCOURT : I am in com- 
munication with my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council on the 
subject. 

*Mr. HOZIER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman also take into consideration 
the claims of the Scottish teachers in this 
respect ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think that 
when England gets anything Scotland 
will be pretty sure to do the same. 


IRELAND AND A VOLUNTEER 
FORCE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As to an 
answer the Prime Minister gave to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield in 
relation to Question No. 60, might I re- 
spectfully ask him whether he could not 
give us the information desired, with a 
view to the discussions on the Home 
Rule Bill? As I understood his answer, 
he appeared to think 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I had 
risen with the intention of referring to 
this matter when the right hon. Gentle- 
man interrupted me. Though there has 
been no notice of this question, and 
though I have no right to fix the legal 
signification of words, there is no 
reason why I should not state the opinion 
of the Government. I consider that the 
establishment of a Volunteer Force is 
decidedly included within the scope of 
the Government of Ireland Bill. 





THE ORDNANCE FACTORY VOTE. 

Mr. HANBURY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the Ordnance 
Factory Vote will comeon? Is it usual 
to take money in the Army Estimates 
for the Ordnance Vote before that Vote 
has been submitted to the House ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not able to say what is usual. 
There will be no departure from the 
ordinary practice. 
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Mr. HANBURY : I do not ask what 
is usual, but whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is not compelled by law to 
bring the Vote on before applying 
money to the Ordnance Factory Vote ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If so, I shall do it. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Public 
Accounts Committee stated that the 
Ordnance Factory Vote ought always to 
be taken before the conclusion of the 
financial year ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If that is so I shall do it. I do not 
mean to say that I shall necessarily follow 
the course recommended by the Public 
Accounts Committee, but the usual 
practice which has been followed by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself will be 
adopted in this case. There may be 
some recommendations of the Committee 
that have not beep carried into effect 





vet. 

Mr. HANBURY : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman legal power to take money 
from the Army Vote for the purposes of 
the Ordnanee Vote before that Vote is 
passed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


If not, it will not be taken. 


THE DEBATE ON THE REPORT OF THE 
EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I wish to 
ask either the Prime Minister or the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland a question as to 
Monday’s Business in consequence of 
what fell from the Chief Secretary in 
answer to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. The hon. Member asked a 
question as to the time at which the Re- 
port of the Evicted Tenants Commission 
will be in the hands of hon. Members, 
and the Chief Seeretary replied that he 
regretted that the Report was not in the 
hands of hon. Members now; that he 
hoped it would be in their hands on 
Monday, and that if it is not issued on 
Monday morning he will not ask the 
House to discuss the question until Mon- 
day evening. I hope, myself, that it will 
be in the hands of Members on Monday. 
There are certain questions connected 
with the Commission which have no re- 
lation to the Report, and I hope it will 
be understood that we are not to be pre- 
cluded, after the pledges given by the 
Government, from discussing these ques- 
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tions, whether the Report is in the hands 
of Members on Monday morning cr not. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As it is 
not absolutely certain that the Report 
will be in the hands of Members on Mon- 
day morning, and as it is undesirable that 
Members should remain in uncertainty as 
to the Business for Monday, I think it 
would be convenient to the House at 
large to change the Business for Monday 
and to fix this discussion for Tuesday. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : Then, what will be the Busi- 
ness for Monday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman heard 
the answer given by the Seeretary of the 
Treasury just now, to the effect that some 
of the cost of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission did come out of Supple- 
mentary Estimates? I think there has 
been some mistake about that. It 
appears that some of the money does 
come under the Supplementary Estimates, 
therefore we shall be entitled to discuss 
the Report of the Commission when- 
ever the Supplementary Estimates come 
on. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It would save the 
time of the House, and contribute to the 
continuity of discussion, if the criticisms 
of hon. Members opposite were confined 
to the Report and other incidents of the 
Commission. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I agree with 
that, but I am afraid that so large a 
question cannot be adequately discussed 
on a Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: A great deal 
of the conversation that has been taking 
place across the Tabie of the House has 
been quite inaudible to me and hon, 
Gentlemen sitting near me. I desire to 
know whether the Debaté on the 
Evicted Tenants Commission is to come 
on on Monday or not, or in what manner 
it is to be discussed? I bave undertaken 
to challenge the policy of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission Vote whenever and 
however it comes on. I have not heard 
a word of the conversation, and I entirely 
decline to be bound by any understanding 
that may have been come to across the 
Table. I have undertaken to move the 
rejection of the Vote, and will challenge 
the whole policy of the Commission. 
[Cries of “Order!"] I beg to move 
the adjournment of the House. [Jnter- 
ruption. | 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the House 


will keep silence and allow the hon. 
Member to ask a question. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: | am sorry to 
have been obliged to appear to threaten 
by moving the adjournment of the House, 
but I say I have a right to put a 
question on a subject of great importance 
without interruption from hon. Members 
opposite. I desire, in the first place, to 
know whether this Vote is to be taken 
on Monday or not? In thesecond place, 
I wish to know, if itis not to be taken on 
Monday, when do the Government ex- 
pect it to be taken ? and, in the third 
place, we have heard something dropped 
by the Leader of the Opposition about 
certain expenses connected with the 
Commission, and I desire to know 
whether we are to have a fair fight on 
the policy of the Commission on the Vote 
for the Commission, or whether the 
subject “is to be raised on the Stationery 
Vote, or something of that kind ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As I 
understand it, there is no doubt at all 
that this discussion is to take place on the 
Temporary Commissions Vote. We are 
satisfied with thet. As to the time of 
the discussion, my suggestion of trans- 
ferring it to Tuesday does not scem to be 
acceptable in all quarters; therefore it 
will stand for Monday. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: As to 
fixing the day,1 would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if his attention has been called 
to the fact that on the same Vote a ques- 
tion of great importance as to which I 
have a notice on the Paper has pre- 
cedence—-I mean the Labour Commission? 


My Motion is to reduce the item for ex- ) 


cess expenditure on the Labour Com- 
mission. That question comes before 
the Vote for the Evicted Tenants Com- 
nission. Has the right hon, Gentleman 
this fact in his mind ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
have no control over the proceedings of 
private Members, who think it their 
duty to give notice of Motions that, 
under the Rules of the House, would 
stand for discussion before the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. The right hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of his privi- 
lege, therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
will undergo no damage in the matter. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

The Cuarrman of Ways and MEans, 
at the request of Mr. Speaker, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, in pursuance 
of Standing Order No, 1. 

Mr, SPEAKER resumed the Chair. 


Tue Case or Dr. Briaas. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) said, he 


rose in pursuance of the following notice 
ou the Paper :— 





“On Army Estimates, to call attention to the 
|} case of Dr. Briggs, and to move for a Select 
| Committee to inquire into the refusal to rein- 
| state him.” 

| He said that although, as it would be ob- 
served, the case to which he wished to 
call the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War involved 
the position of an individual, yet he 
ventured to think that the course of 
treatment to which that individual had 
been subjected had made the question 
more than one affecting an individual— 
had made it, in fact, a uational question. 
For the person whose name was con- 
nected with the notice he had given was 
a person who had served with very 
great distinction in our National Army. 
He took it to be a matter 
of national interest that persons 
who served the country should, at 
any rate, be justly treated, in connection 
with their service. He wished, first of 
all, before he proceeded, to tell the House 
how Dr. Briggs bad been treated, to in- 
form the House shortly what had been 
the nature of the services that gallant 
officer had rendered to the country. He 
entered the Army in 1875, being attached 
to the Medical Department. In 1877-78 
| he served in an expedition, not merely 
rendering those services which were im- 
mediately connected with his profession, 
but rendering services in the presence of 
the enemy, and he was rewarded with a 
geedal anda claspforthatcampaign. Then 
in 1878 and 1880 he served in the 
Afghan War; in 1884-85 he served 
with eminent distinction in the Soudan 
expedition, being present at more than 
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one engagement. His services found re- 
cognition in the Despatches, and, again, 
he was entitled to more decorations in 
connection with that campaign. After 
the Soudanese campaign Dr. Briggs was 
promoted to the rank of surgeon major, 
and at the time he received that pro- 
motion he was the youngest officer in 
that branch of Her Majesty’s Service 
who had attained this rank, After 
those services, he had the misfortune—the 
very grave misfortune, which no one re- 
cognised more fully than he did himself— 
to be promoted to the Staff of the then 
Governor of Madras, Lord Connemara. 
He was promoted to be medical officer on 
that staff in November, 1886. Now, far 
be it from his (Mr. Lockwood’s) wish 
or intention to trouble the House 
with the painful personal matters 
which arose between the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Connemara. 
Base charges were made against 
Surgeon Major Briggs—charges which 
reflected not only upon the lady whose 
name he had mentioned,but which reflected 
seriously on Dr. Briggs. Those charges 
were met by Dr. Briggs, and the 
Governor of Madras wrote and handed 
to this gentleman a written apology for 
having made them. But owing to this 
disagreement—to those  charges—of 
course, it became impossible for any 
gentleman to remain longer connected 
with that establishment. Dr. Briggs re- 
turned to this country. He (Mr. Lock- 
wood) troubled the House with these 
details, becatise it was necessary that the 
House should know all the facts. A 
suit was commenced in the Divorce 
Division of the High Court of Justice 
by Lady Connemara, in which she 
claimed to have the marriage tie be- 
tween herself and the Governor of 
Madras dissolved. That petition, the 
House would understand, was met by 
counter-charges—by those very charges 
which had been made against Dr. Briggs 
in India, and for which he had in his 
possession a written apology. Those 
charges, however, were repeated in a 
counter petition, and Dr. Briggs found 
himself made a co-respondent in this 
eross-suit. Well, being placed in that 
position, of course it was necessary fo 
him, as any Member of the House 
would at once recognise, to take every 
step, not only on his own behalf, but, of 
course, on behalf of the lady whose 
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name was so disgracefully coupled with 
his, to meet these charges at the earliest 
opportunity, and he (Mr. Lockwood) 
must for himself say this: He knew 
nothing whatever of Army discipline, he 
belonged to another profession ; but he 
must say this: that he should have 
thought that it would have been not in 
the ranks of the Army, but in the higher 
officialdom of his own profession, that 
Dr. Briggs would have found the readiest 
support and sympathy. He should have 
thought that the mere telling of his tale 
would have insured for him every facility 
for meeting the charges. If the charges 
were true let him suffer for them, but 
if they were false let him rebut them 
and destroy them. He regretted to say 
that, so far from that sympathy being 
extended to that gallant gentleman—and 
he said this with deliberation as knowing 
something of the case—so far from 
facilities being offered, Dr. Briggs was 
sorely hampered in the matier. When 
he returned to this country he made 
application, because his health had 
suffered considerably in consequence of 
the mental anxiety through which he 
had passed, to be relieved for a time 
from the performance of his duty. After 
some time he was accorded sick leave ; 
but he found to his dismay that, while it 
had become necessary for him to be in 
immediate communication with the 
persons who were to defend him against 
the charges, he was ordered to a remote 
station in Ireland. He interviewed the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department, and, much against his will, 
went into these delicate private matters ; 
he stated to the head of the Department 
fully and frankly and fairly what his 
position was. After those representations 
he was sent to Woolwich. During the 
time he was there he had, of course, 
every opportunity—the opportunity he 
desired—of consulting with his legal 
advisers. But what was his astonish- 
ment, and what was his dismay to find 
that, when the case was actually pending 
and about to come on for trial, he was 
ordered to India? Now, it was to be 
hoped that, whoever dealt with the case 
from an official point of view in the 
House, would be able to give some 
explanation as to how it came about 
that this gentleman, who had fully in- 
formed the Department as to the painful 
nature of his position—who had told his 
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sad story to the Director General of the 
Medical Department — should, at this 
time, when, above all things, it was 
necessary that he should remain in 
England to meet the charges, have been 
ordered out to India, Dr. Briggs, wheu 
he received this order, went again 
to the heads of his expostulating, 
and he said, as every man of De- 
partment honour would do, “It is 
not only «a question of my 
honour—the honour of this woman is at 


own 


stake.” He was coolly reminded that 
his evidence could be taken on com- 
mission—that was to say, that this 
officer and gentleman was to let his 


evidence be taken ina back room, and 
then go to India, leaving the honour of 
this woman be smirched with 
in the Courts. That was a course which 
no man of honour in the Llouse would 
say could possibly be taken by this 
gentleman. What was the alternative ? 
Now, he (Mr. Lockwood) was trying to 
tell the story of the treatment of 
Briggs by the officials as calmly as he 
could, but he was bound to say he grew 


to 
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| 


| 


his | 


Dr. | 


indignant when he said that this gallant | 


officer was told that if he did vot em- 
bark for India—and an embarcation 
certificate was handed to him for the 


purpose—he would be dismissed from 


the Service. Here was Dr. Briggs’ 
position, This man’s honour was 
atfeered. He (Mr. Loekwood) had 


always understood that, in this gallant 
Service, whenever the honour of an 
officer was at stake, he was called upon 
by those to whom he was responsible to 
take the readiest means of clearing him- 
self from the imputations. But here 
they found that this officer had only this 
alternative offered to him, * Either vou 
vo to India and retain the emoluments of 
your profession and the high rank which 
you have won by your services to the 
if 


country, do not do 
you — will instantly ; 
or,” they said,‘ we will give you this 
further alternative, you may resign.” 
The House would understand, without his 


(Mr. Loekwood’s) stating it, the alter- 


or, vou 


dismissed 


native was chosen by this gallant 
yentlemanm, He did resign, and remained 


in this country. The trial came on on 
the 27th of November, 1890, An offer 


was made before the trial came on 


that: 


fo, 


withdraw the charges against Dr. Briggs; | 


but those who were responsible for |instatement, and ou 
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Dr. Briggs in that trial refused to allow 
such charges to be withdrawn, and in- 
sisted that this gentleman should have 
the opportunity of going into the box 
to deny on oath that there was a tittle of 
truth in the charges. What was the 
position of Dr. Briggs now? On No- 
vember 27 he swore that the charges 
were false. No one had the courage to 
suggest the contrary ; the finding of the 
jury or the tribunal before which the 
case came was that the charges were 
untrue, Again, what happened ? One 
would have expected that the earliest 
opportunity would have been taken by the 
Department, or by these officials, to re- 
instate this gentleman. So far from it 
being necessary for Dr. Briggs to move, 
he would have thought that the in- 
itiative would have been taken by those 
who had forced the resignation on him. 
The trial took place on November 27, 
1890 ; it was not until August 1, 1891, 
that the late Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) announced that he 
proposed to reinstate Dr. Briggs. He 
(Mr. Lockwood) would pause here for a 
moment to say that from the right hon. 
Gentleman and from the hon. Member 
for the Guildford Division of Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick) he received throughout 
the negotiations he carried on with them 
the greatest consideration. It was not 
the persons responsible for the Depart- 
ment in that House, either on one side or the 
other, who were to blame in this matter. 
Ile hoped that, although he should not 
be able to take a Division on the matter 
that he was now bringing to the notice 
of the House, there would be a strong 
intimation of opinion from Members on 
both Parliament not 2 
dummy ; and if right hon, Gentlemen on 
either side of the House were of opinion 
that this was a case of injuctice, and that 
Dr. Briggs was entitled to be placed back 
in the Army in the position he had won 
for himself, no red-tape centurions out- 
side should prevent this being done. 
Right hon. Gentlemen had the right to 
be regarded as other than mere figure- 
heads in Parliament representing their 
Departments. They had he right to be 
regarded as men of discretion, with 
courage to exercise that discretion in the 


Dr. Briggs. 


sides. Was 


face of officials who might not agree with 
them. Ou the Ist August, 1891, the 


Secretary for War made a promise of re- 
November 17, 
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1891, Dr. Briggs was gazetted back to 
the Service ; but under what conditions ? 
He (Mr. Lockwood) did not know that 
Dr. Briggs had won for himself a rank 
which no one senior to himself in the 
Service had attained ; but when he was 
reinstated he found that he had lost 35 
places in promotion which he had won 
at the risk of his life in the Service. Dr. 
Briggs refused to accept any such re- 
instatement. Communications were re- 
opened between the late Secretary of 
State for War and himself and—if he 
would allow him to call him so—his hon. 
and “ learned ” Friend (Dr. Farquharson) 
near him. The negotiations were re- 
opened. The reinstatement was cancelled 
in December, 1891; ov March 22, 
1892, a question was put in that House 
by his hon. Friend to the late Secretary 
of State for War, and an answer was 
returned, to which he wished to call 
attention. The question was— 

“ Whether he had further considered the case 
of Surgeon Major Briggs with a view to his 
being reinstated in the position which he would 
now occupy in the Service if he had not 
retired ?” 

The Secretary for War replied as 
follows :— 

“T am of opinion Surgeon Major Briggs 
should not suffer any loss as regards position or 
promotion in consequence of an act which any 
gentleman was bound to perform, and which he 

erformed under a pressure which no one could 
on resisted. Dr. Briggs will therefore be 
restored to the seniority he held before his 
retirement.” 

This was a statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman on March 22, 1892. 
This man had been eating his heart out 
since November, 1890, when the charges 
against him were blotted out by the 
finding of the Court ; but, from November, 
1890, up to March 22, 1892, he had 
been trying by every means in his power 
to get reinstatement, and it was not 
until that statement was made by the 
Secretary of State that he was able to 
obtain it. It was charged against Dr. 
Briggs that he had subsequently written 
a letter in which he used some strong 
language. Did not the House think that 
it was likely that a man who had had such 
tardy justice done to him would find it 
difficult, under the circumstances, to use 
the most calm and discreet language ? 
Let the House remember the delay that 
had occurred. Dr. Brigg ought never 
to have been called upon to resign ; and 
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when he had cleared his character and 
that of the lady who had been associated 
with him from all slur, reinstatement 
ought not to have been sought by him, 
but ought to have been brought to him 
and given without question. Nothing 
could exeuse the delay which had 
oceurred. But that was not all. On 
March 22, 1892, the highly satisfactory 
answer was given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Gazettes came out one after 
another ; in not one of them appeared the 
name of Dr. Briggs. This was a matter 
as to which, no doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them some infor- 
mation. Three Gazettes came out with- 
out mentioning the name of Dr. Briggs, 
and nothing was heard as to any further 
step being taken. On the 24th May 
Dr. Briggs was ordered to Chester. As 
he had not been gazetted he sought the 
advice of friends. He put the matter 
before them, and it appeared to them 
an anomalous position that Dr. Briggs 
should go to Chester and become asso- 
ciated with the Staff there when he had 
never been gazetted back to the Army. 
However, the short delay that was 
occasioned by these representations 
brought a peremptory telegram to him on 
the 22nd May from the Director General 
of the Medical Department (Sir W. 
Mackinnon) who asked him why he had 
not proceeded to Chester. On May 22 
another Gazette came out, but there was 
no mention of the name of Dr. Briggs. 
On the 22nd March the right hon. 
Gentleman made his complete and most 
satisfactory statement. Before Dr. 
Briggs was gazetted he was peremptorily 
ordered to Chester. Then there was 
another Gazette with no mention of this 
gentleman’s name. He _ received a 
peremptory telegram on the 27th May 
and on the 28th May he joined 
at Chester. On that very day—Dr. 
Briggs not having been gazetted, and, 
therefore, not being in a position if he 
committed any breach of discipline to 
demand to be tried by Court Martial— 
there appeared in The Army and Nary 
Gazette a letter signed “ Veritas.” Dr. 
Briggs had in one of his letters to the 
Department charged that that letter came 
from an official in the Department, and 
that suggestion had never been denied. 
Dr. Briggs looked upon the letter as a 
trap deliberately laid for him, the writer 
knowing his temperament and knowing 
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that he would be likely to reply to it in 
terms that might not be regarded as the 
most discreet and temperate. “ Veritas” 
took quite the official view of the case 
against Dr. Briggs, and said it was not 
necessary for him to attend at the trial 
unless he had a subpoena served on him. 
He (Mr. Lockwood) supposed he ought 
to have some respect for an official 
Department, but he had very little re- 
spect for a man who suggested that a 
person should not attend the trial of a 
petition for divorce in which he had been 
made a co-respondent unless he got a 
subpoena. He should not advise any 
member of the Department who was ever 
so unfortunate as to be in that position 
to take such a course. Dr. Briggs sent 
to The Army and Navy Gazette a reply 
to “ Veritas,” in the course of which he 
said— 

“T trust, therefore, that although this is a 
very long letter you will insert every word of it 
as a mere matter of fair play. The Director 
General Medical Staff, is well aware of my 
opinion of his action in the whole affair from 
first to last. It was his privilege to have stood 
by and seen justice done; and he had the 
power to prevent a single step adverse to me in 
any way being taken before the trial, whatever 
might have been done afterwards; but, as I 
have myself told him, he was the agent of others 
who stood behind him in the background, and 
who were determined upon forcing me out of 
the country just before the trial, or my ruin. 
Who cannot form the answer for himself to that 
question? Why this desperate anxiety to get 
me out of the way at that trial? I venture to 
think, if fearless speaking-out on proper occasions 
was more common, cases of gross injustice and 
oppression would be less frequent in the Service 
than they are now.” 


That letter was written by Dr. Briggs on 
the 4th June. On the llth of June 
he received this letter :— 


“ Horse Guards, War Office, June 11, 1892. 


Sir—I have the honour, by desire of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to forward herewith an 
article which appeared in The Army and Nary 
Gazette of the 4th inst., headed ‘ Medical Staff,’ 
and purporting to have been written by Surgeon 
Major W. H. Briggs, containing remarks regard- 
ing the Director General Army Medical Depart- 
ment that are quite contrary to discipline. 

His Royal Highness desires you to inquire 
of Surgeon Major Briggs whether the article in 
question is correctly attributed to him, and, in 
the event of this being found to be the case, to 
call upon him for an explanation, 

I have, &c., 
Cuas, M. CLARKE, D.A.G.” 


He (Mr. Lockwood) called the attention 
of the House to the wording of this 
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letter. The only offer made to Dr. Briggs 
was that he should explain how it came 
about that the letter to the newspaper 
was written. If any suggestion had 
been made to him that he should prove 
his statements he would have accepted 
the challenge without a moment's hesita- 
tion. What he had always claimed was 
an opportunity of substantiating his sug- 
gestion. He wrote back at once stating 
that the letter was his, and that he 
accepted full responsibility for it. On 
the 18th June he received a letter from 
the War Office informing him that the 
reinstatement would not be proceeded 
with. It was interesting to note that in 
September an attempt was made by the 
Department to give Dr. Briggs his full 
pay and allowances while he was at 
Chester. Ata subsequent stage of the 
proceedings it appeared that the Depart- 
ment regarded him as a_temporarily- 
employed officer. Such an officer would 
not be entitled to full pay and allowances. 
Dr. Briggs had never been gazetted back 
into the Service, and yet it was held that 
his letter was a breach of discipline. He 
was sufficiently under discipline for dis- 
missal, but not for a full inquiry into his 
conduct by means of a Court Martial. A 
correspondence took place between Dr. 
Briggs and the Department, and in 
October his solicitors wrote a letter on 
his behalf to the Department. The 
following reply was received :— 

“ Horse Guards, War Ojlice, S.W. 

Oct. 29, 1892, 

Sir—I have the honour, by desire of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
21st inst., which, involving as it does a question 
of discipline, has been placed in the nands of 
the Adjutant General by the Military Secretary, 

His Royal Highness regrets that you have 
failed to fully apprehend the facts which 
governed the decision which has been arrived at 
in your case, and I have, therefore, to place 
before you what those facts are :— 

1. A letter from you having appeared in The 
Army and Navy Gazette of June 4, 1892, in 
which you made serious allegations against 
various officers, His Royal Highness ordered 
that your reinstatement, which was then on the 
point of appearing in the Gazette, should be 
~ ee until you had explained or proved 

em, 


2. These allegations you failed, after full 
time for consideration, to explain, prove, or 
withdraw, and the order for your reinstatement 
was therefore cancelled. 


His Royal Highness desires me to return the 
accompanying statement of the Connemara 
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case, which does not relate to the question under 
immediate consideration. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuas. M. CLARKE, D.A.G. 


W. H. Briggs, Esq., late Surgeon Major 
Medical Staff, c.o. Messrs. Holt and Co., 
17, Whitehall Place.” 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Briggs had never 
been asked to prove his assertions, and 
the letter was on a par with a great deal 
of the treatment which he had received 
from the Department. His solicitors 
replied on the 3rd November, stating 
that he courted an opportunity of proving 
his statements and would avail himself of 
it. The answer received was the usual 
official one, that “the matter was now 
closed.” No doubt in his published letter 
Dr. Briggs did speak in terms of dis- 
paragement of his superior officer, and no 
doubt it would not be advantageous to 
the Service that those in the Service 
should speak in disparagement of those who 
were above them. But what was the 
remedy ? It was that those who did so 
should have the opportunity before a 
properly-constituted tribunal of proving 
whether they were justified or not. Dr. 
Briggs was willing to accept the propo- 
sition that he was under discipline at the 
time he wrote the letter. Would the 
Department grant that, being under dis- 
cipline, he was entitled to an inquiry into 
his conduct ?—- If he was not under dis- 
cipline he could not, as a man of honour, 
withdraw his imputations until they had 
been proved to be true. If he was under 
discipline he was willing to express his 
regret for having written the letter, and 
to withdraw it. Under these cireum- 
stances, it was to be hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War would 
reinstate him, and so remove from the 
Department the discredit of being con- 

nected with an act of gross injustice. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*TuHE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe_t-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c. ): I venture tomake anappeal 
to the House, not in my own interest, 
but in the interest with which the House 
has been dealing, to allow me to break 
the Rules of Debate so that I may pro- 
ceed to answer the observations of my 
hon. and learned Friend without sacri- 
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ficing my right to discharge the duty 
which will lie upon me at the end of the 
whole Debate of answering to the best of 
my ability the other questions which 
may be raised in relation to Army 
matters. I am quite aware that, accord- 
ing to the regular and strict order of 
Debate, I ought to defer everthing I 
have to say until the end of the discus- 
sion, but I feel that the course I propose 
to take wiil further the Business of the 
House, and I accordingly ask its kind 
indulgence. My hon. and learned Friend 
has brought forward a question the im- 
portance of which I will not under-rate, 
and one which has attracted a great deal 
of interest in many quarters. With re- 
gurd to that question, I myself am in a 
happy position, because I, personally, as 
Secretary of State, have no responsi- 
bility in dealing with the matter. When 
I came into Office the matter had been 
decided, and was closed and coneluded, 
and all that I have had to do has been to 
decide whether there is any reason for 
re-opening the case. My hon. and 
learned Friend has gone at considerable 
length into the earlier history of the case. 
He has recited the career of Dr. Briggs 
and the main facts of what I will speak 
of as the Connemara case and the sub- 
sequent action of the War Department. 
With the Connemara case I have nothing 
whatever to do. The War Office has 
nothing whatever to do with it, and 
never had anything to do with it. 
Whether the conduct of the Director 
General of the Army Medicai Depart- 
ment was in all respects judicious and 
proper and regular is another matter, but, 
having gone into his conduct in the busi- 
ness with a perfectly impartial mind, I 
have not discovered the least room for 
suspicion, I am able to say frankly to 
the House that I do not believe, so far 
as my opportunity of judging has gone, 
that the merits of the Connemara case 
had anything to do with the action of the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department. Having come to that con- 
clusion, I feel bound to state it, as I have 
no responsibility in the matter and no 
duty laid upon me to take one side or 
another. The Director General has 
dealt with Dr. Briggs as he would have 
dove with any other of his officers. He 
had reason to believe that Dr. Briggs 
was taking a course by which, in effect, 
he would escape his proper turn of 
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foreign duty, thereby putting more of 
that foreign duty upon his colleagues, 
and he accordingly ordered that officer 
to proceed to India, and finally placed 
before him the alternative that my hon. 
and learned Friend has described. I 
would point out to the House, in justifi- 
cation of what may appear to be the 
somewhat strict conduct of the Director 
General, that it is no unusual thing—and 
it is only human nature to expect it—on 
the part of officers, both departmental 
and others, to urge any pretext they can 
find to escape a turn of foreign service 
when it happens to be inconvenient for 
them to fulfil it. That is only natural ; 
but it is, at all events, the duty of those 
in charge of the Department to guard 
against this being done, and there is a 
Rule, which also applies to the combatant 
branch, that it is not sufficient for an 
officer to say, “I am going to be con- 
cerned in an action,” but he must produce 
the actual subpcena or actual order, or 
whatever it may be, of the Court with 
reference to the action which is brought 
against him. I understand that to be 
the ordinary precaution taken to meet 
the desire in some cases to escape foreign 
service. That accounts for the apparent 
rigidity and strictness of the action of 
the -Director General in this case. As 
I have already said, I am not responsible 
for that action; but I feel bound, in 
justice to the Director General, to state 
that, so far as I have been able to look 
into the papers and to examine the facts, 
I do not believe that the Director General 
acted otherwise than under a strong 
sense of public duty in the steps he took. 
My predecessor in the office of Secretary 
of State stated in the House that Dr. 
Briggs would be reinstated. That passed 
a@ sponge over all that had happened 
before Dr. Briggs was put back in as 
good a place as he had previously 
occupied. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: But he was not 
gazetted until long afterwards. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My hon. and learned Friend complains of 
delays and also of certain arrangements 
of theroster. Well, I am not responsible, 
and I cannet say what the reasons for 
those delays have been. Although they 
may have been very tantalising at the 
time, I do not think they can now be 
regarded as very material. In the Spring 
of last year Dr. Briggs was ordered to 
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Chester on duty, and was at that time 
subject to Military Law. While in that 
position, he wrote a letter to a newspaper 
—certainly under strong provocation— 
recounting his view of the events which had 
occurred, and bringing a very injurious 
imputation against his superior officer. 
When that letter appeared, the matter 
passed out of the hands of the Director 
General of the Medical Staff, and the 
Adjutant General claimed to be heard on 
the subject. The Adjutant General is 
responsible for the discipline of the whole 


Army, and the view the Adjutant 
General took and takes of this case 
—a view with which I entirely 


concur—is that it is absolutely im- 
possible to allow any officer in the 
Service to have an injurious imputa- 


tion made against him in the public 
Press by his subordinate officer. I do 
not care, and it matters not one whit, 
from the point of view of military 
discipline, whether the imputation is true 
or not. But no officer has a right—and 
this is a well-understood fact—to bring 
an accusation of that sort against his 
superior officer in the public Press. 
There are ample means of making any 
grievance known to those in authority ; 
complaint would be fully 
Any Adjutant General, 
and especially the gallant officer who 
occupies at present the position of 
Adjutant General, would take very great 
eare that any complaint properly pre- 
ferred should be thoroughly examined— 
should be probed to the bottom, and a 
proper solution arrived at. But toallow 
an officer to write to the public Press 
attacking his superior officer is a course 
which cannot be defended from any 
point of view; and if the letter of Dr 
Briggs was allowed to pass unnoticed, we 
should have no end to the number of 
letters which would be published in the 
newspapers ; and it would be impossible 
to maintain the necessary discipline in 
the Army. I have pointed out that the 
truth of the accusation is not in question 
at all. The accusation may be perfectly 
true, but that is not the way to make it. 
It was a breach of discipline to make it 
in that manner, and it was, therefore, in- 
cumbent on the Adjutant General to take 
notice of what had occurred. But this 
letter and the action which was taken 
upon it oceurred before I became 
responsible for the administration of the 
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War Office. Dr. Briggs was invited to 
say whether he was the author of the 
letter, and to explain himself. He was 
called upon to say what he meant, and 
to withdraw 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: Not withdraw. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps not in those terms ; but his 
attention was called to the grave breach 
of discipline he had committed. Dr. 
Briggs refused to acknowledge that he 
had committed a breach of discipline, or 
to make any apology, or any withdrawal 
of the imputation. Under these circum- 
stances, there was only one course open 
to the Military Authorities, and that was 
to cancel the reinstatement of Dr. Briggs. 
I am justified in saying that before that 
step was taken, Dr. Briggs was privately 
informed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State that there 
would be no impediment to his reinstate- 
ment if he would withdraw the letter. 
But he refused to withdraw the letter, 
which stated that the Director General 
of the Medical Staff— 

“ Was the agent of others who stood behind 
him in the background, and who we-e 
determined to force me (Dr. Briggs) out of the 
country just before the trial, tomy ruin.” 

Dr. Briggs did not complain merely of 
the action of the head of the Army 
Medical Department ; but he said there 
was a conspiracy for the purpose of 
effecting his ruin. He was invited to 
withdraw that letter; and if the letter 
had been withdrawn, there would have 
been abundant opportunity to put forward 
in the regular course any complaint 
against a superior officer ; but Dr. Briggs 
would not withdraw, and the reinstate- 
ment was cancelled. Dr. Briggs made 
an appeal and a protest. Did we shut 
the door in his face? Not atall. Now 
my responsibility begins, for at this 
period the change of Secretary for War 
took place. At all events, after I took 
office the Deputy Adjutant General, on 
behalf of the Adjutant General, wrote 
again to him saying that if the letter 
were withdrawn the door would be 
opened to him; but again Dr. 
Briggs slammed the door in our face. 
I can use no other expression. I will 
use the mildest words I can apply; but 
how foolish has been the conduct of Dr. 
Briggs! He had been reinstated under 
the late Secretary of State for War. 
[Cries of “No!”] Well, he was not 
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gazetted—I decline to discuss mere tech- 
nical terms—but he was re-employed 
with a view to reinstatement. He was 
therefore not only in a commanding, but 
in a victorious position, when he put him- 
self out of court by writing this letter. 
A more foolish act was never committed, 
though it was done under strong provo- 
cation. A letter had appeared in a news- 
paper attacking him ; and Dr. Briggs, not 
being discreet in dealing with affairs or 
in language, was goaded into publishing 
a reply and making this imputation. 
That is the reason why we have not once, 
but twice and thrice offered him the oppor- 
tunity to withdraw the letter; but he 
declines to withdraw it, and stands by it. 
That was the position of events when I 
came into responsibility in the matter. 
I have never been adverse, and I do not 
find that the Military Authorities are at 
all averse, to reinstating Dr. Briggs on 
condition that the letter and the imputa- 
tion are withdrawn ; but it is perfectly 
absurd to suppose that an officer, such as 
Dr. Briggs, can efficiently conduct his 
duties while he remains as the author of 
an unwithdrawn letter bringing this in- 
jurious imputation against his superior 
officer. What would be the relations of 
Dr. Briggs and the Director General of 
the Medical Staff if this letter remained 
containing the imprimatur of the signa- 
ture of Dr. Briggs, and bringing this 
dreadful accusation—for it is a dreadful 
accusation—against his superior officer ? 
Like my Predecessor I have stretched 
every point to soothe the feelings and to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of Dr. Briggs. 
I repeat now what, as my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Lockwood) knows, I have 
said before. Ido not wish to go into the 
truth of the imputation. I do not wish 
Dr. Briggs to stand in a white sheet and 
assert that he had said that which was 
not true. I merely wish him to express 
his regret for a breach of discipline. If 
he will withdraw the letter, and the in- 
jurious imputation in the letter, there is 
still no reason why he should not be re- 
instated. What more can I do? As 
far as I can see, Dr. Briggs has formed 
a conception of the motive of his superior 
officer which is altogether unjustified ; 
but, in any case, the imputation on his 
superior officer must be withdrawn before 
he can be reinstated. That is the atti- 
tude taken by the Adjutant General, an 
attitude which I have adopted and be- 
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come responsible for. It is not only 
necessary in the interests of the Public 
Service, but it is a view which will com- 
mand the approbation and adherence of 
every impartial man, that a stop must be 
put to the tendency to write such accu- 
sations to the public newspapers, instead 
of bringing them forward in the regular 
way, when they can be regularly dealt 
with. With all the sympathy which 
everyone must have in many respects for 
Dr. Briggs, and with all the regret that 
he has been so foolish as to knock him- 
self down from the commanding position 
in which he had been set, in the interests 
of the Army and discipline if this glaring 
ease had been allowed to pass without 
correction, it would form a precedent for 
all sorts of letters being published in a 
similar way, bringing charges against 
officers. It is my duty to protect officers 
against such charges; and as there are 
ample means of making complaints in the 
regular way, so long as I am Secretary 
for War I will do so. My hon. and 
learned Friend will admit that I have 
been most anxious to arrange this matter, 
and I believe that there has been and is 
no other desire on the part of the military 
authorities—if Dr. Briggs will make such 
a withdrawal of the letter as will satisfy 
the conditions I have laid down. ; 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.) said, he regretted that this 
painful case should be again re-opened 
and brought before the House once 
more. He did not intend to go into 
what he might call the ancient history of 
the case, for it had been fully and ably 
stated by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for York ; but he wished to say 
that he did not think his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
had been quite right in attributing to Dr. 
Briggs a desire to evade being sent out of 
the country on foreign service. Holding 
as he did a high opinion of the Army 
medical career of Dr. Briggs, he thought 
that was an imputation that should not 
have been made. The record of Dr. 
Briggs showed that he was a man who 
had served his country well, and the only 
desire he had had was to remain at home 
in order to be able to meet certain 
charges made against the honour of a 
lady in the only way, as the late Secre- 
tary for War had said, in which an 
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officer could meet them. Having gone 
into the case fully, he could not relieve 
Dr. Briggs himself of the responsibility 
of having foolishly disturbed the status 
quo that had existed before. He con- 
sidered, with his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War, that Dr. Briggs would 
have done much better had he taken 
the excellent terms offered him by the 
Secretary for War in the late Govern- 
ment for his reinstatement. He looked 
upon Dr. Briggs’ letter as an unfortu- 
nate accident only to be excused by the 
excuse which had been ad vanced—namely, 
that he had been overstrained by the 
long waiting and the rather suspicious 
delay to his reinstatement ; that he had 
been ina state of great mental anxiety, 
and that in his cooler moments he would 
never have written such a letter. But 
admitting the case of the War Office up 
to the hilt, the punishment dealt out to 
Dr. Briggs was far too heavy for the 
offence. The career of Dr. Briggs had 
been a very distinguished one, and, as an 
old Army medical officer himself, he 
(Dr. Farquharson) could speak with 
some little authority in the matter, for 
he had had opportunities of knowing 
the value and the distinction of Dr. 
Briggs’ services to the State, and he was 
sure that if Dr. Briggs were reinstated 
he would perform services quite as 
valuable in the future. He was bound 
to state that the terms of reinstate- 
ment suggested by the Secretary of State 
for War were satisfactory ou the whole ; 
but the difficulty was that Dr. Briggs was 
called on unconditionally and absolutely to 
withdraw the whole of the letter. The 
greater part of the letter was made up 
of a statement of the Connemara case, 
and if Dr. Briggs withdrew the letter 
wholly and unreservedly he would imply 
that his statement of that case was not 


Dr. Briggs. 


true as a matter of fact. He would 
suggest a compromise. Dr. Briggs 


should be allowed to say that he wrote 
the letter under a misapprehension, 4s 
he did not believe at the time that he 
was under discipline ; that he withdrew 
the imputations against his superior 
officer. That being done, the rest of the 
letter might be allowed to stand, 
Perhaps the Secretary for War would 
consider the matter from that point of 
view ; for if Dr. Briggs were punished in 
the manner proposed, it would mean his 
ruin, and the services he had rendered to 
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the State entitled him to a more merciful 
consideration. He hoped some decision 
would be arrived at by which the services 
of such an excellent Army medical officer 
as Dr. Briggs would be secured to the 
State. 


Mr. LOCKWOOD: I have listened 
with great pleasure to the satisfactory 
statement of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War, and I may say on 
behalf of Dr. Briggs that he is willing to 
express regret for the letter, and begs leave 
to withdraw it. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am very glad to hear what my hon. and 
learned Friend has said. I amquite ready 
to say that if that is done it will be done 
on the same termsand conditions on which 
it could have been done in July or 


August last—namely, the reinstatement | 


of Dr. Briggs. 

Mr. JEFFREY S(Hants, Basingstoke) 
said, he wished to direct the attention of 
the House to the case of a man named 


Jessett, a Warder of Crown Lands at | 
Aldershot. The man was a very poor | 


man, and he was not backed up in the 
same way asDr. Briggs; but his case was 
all the same, worthy of great consideration 
and commisseration from the House. 
Jessett had been in the Army for some 


time; he originally enlisted in the | 
ts | 
Staffords, and was in that force for 13} | 


years. He had been through the Crimea, 


through the Indian Mutiny and other | 
campaigns, receiving three medals for his | 


services ; and on his retirement he was 
engaged by the War Office as Warder of 
Crown Lands near Aldershot, which post 
he filled for 28 years, bearing all the timean 
unsullied character. The man did not retire 
from that position voluntarily; he retired on 


the advice of the officer commanding the | 


Royal Engineers under whom he served. 
At that time Jessett had arrived at the 
age of 65. Ina letter dated December, 
1891, the officers commanding the Royal 
Engineers wrote to Jessett, stating that 
he should now take the pension that he had 
earned, and giving him notice that his 
active employment must cease three 
months from that date. Jessett did not 
inquire as to the pension he was entitled 
to; but on the strength of this letter from 
his superior officer he retired, and then 
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applied for hix pension. The War Office 
put him off from day to day in the matter 
of the pension, and on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1892, he received a letter stating that 
the Secretary for War would inquire into 
the matter. In January of this year he 
was again told that his application for 
superannuation was still under considera- 
tion, and on the 26th February this year 
he was informed by the War Office that 
they had no power to make him any 
award under the superannuation grants. 
It, therefore, came to this : that the man 
having retired as he had thought on the 
| express understanding given him by his 
commanding officer that he would receive 
a pension, he found himself, at the age 
of 65, adrift on the world unable to take 
up any other occupation, and with 
absolutely nothing to live upon. It 
was a very hard case. This man had 
served the country for 135 yeacs in the 
' Staffords, and for 28 years as a warder 
in the War Department, making a total 
of 42 years, and yet he was told he was to 
receive no pension whatever. He (Mr. 
Jeffreys) found in the Estimates that 
other warders were receiving pensions. 
|The Seeretary for War had said that 
Jessett was obliged to retire owing to his 
old age, but his commanding officer in 
the letter did not say anything about 
that: and he found in the Army 
Exiimates that there were several other 
warders similarly situated who have 
received pensions. He could assure the 
' }louse that unless this man got some 
pension from the War Office, to which 
he held he was entitled, he was absolutely 
destitute, having no means of livelihood. 
| No doubt the man resigned of his own 
accord, but he did so on the strength of 
the letter he received; and having resigned 
he was now cut off from his livelihood 
| and debarred from the receipt of a pension 
| to which he (Mr. Jeffreys) believed he 
| was entitled. He hoped the right hon. 
| Gentleman would take the matter into 
his consideration. In fact, in answer to 
a question the other day, the right hon. 
{Gentleman told him he would; but he 
took this opportunity of raising the 
matter in the House for the purpose not 
of prolonging the Debate, but pointing 
out that this man, who was one of his 
constituents, had been badly treated and 
to express the hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to do 
something for him, 
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Army RecrvuItiING—ForEIGN SERVICE 
OF THE INFANTRY. 
*GENERAL Sir FREDERICK FITZ- 
WYGRAM (Hants, Fareham) said, he 
wished to bring under the attention of 
the House one or two subjects, one of 


which had reference to recruiting. He 
thought young men would be more 


inclined to enter the Army if it could be 
shown to them that it was to their 
advantage to do so, and this could not 
be done in any better way than by 
increasing the pay of the junior non- 
commissioned officers. It was quite true 
that they gave promotion from the ranks; 
but those who had earned that bonourable 
distinction had long since left the locality 
in which they were born, and the fact, 
therefore, did not come before the eves 
of the people of the locality. If they 
gave 2s. a day toa corporal he thought 
it would have a great effect in stimulating 
recruiting, and for this reason : The rank 
of lance-corporal was attained by a bright 
young man in a couple of years. He then 
would go back on leave to his native 
village with the stripes on his arm and 
with 2s. a day, and he (Sir F. Fitz- 
Wygram) believed he would set all the 
lads of the village on fire to join the 
Military Service. But he would ask them 
to go astepfurther, and increase the pay 
of the sergeants to 3s. a day, or 21s, a 
week. If a corporal could go back to 
his village at the end of two years, a 
sergeant would be able to go back at the 
end of four vears, and they would find it 
would have a most remarkable effect. Not 
only would the young men be on fire, 
but their mothers and fathers—when 
they saw that a young man after four years’ 
service was in a better position than the 
agricultural labourer who was the best 
paid man on the farm, and who was not 
likely to get more than 18s.a week after 
30 or 40 years’ service—would be urging 
them to join the Army. Other proposals 
had been made to encourage recruiting 
which he thought inexpedient and un- 
necessary. One was to increase the pay 
of the soldier all round 2d. per day, 
which would cost the country about 
£200,000 a year. Another proposal was 
to give free rations and increase the 
amount of meat to 1 lb. ; but that, it was 
estimated, would cost £250,000 a year. 
Another proposal made the other night 
was to make entirely free the whole of 
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the messing of the Army, which was 
calculated to cost £650,000 a year. The 
proposal he made was a comparatively 
small additional expense, but it would be 
of immediate effect, as it would place at 
once before the eyes of recruits the 
advantages of joining the Army. They 
might place the bird in the bush before 
their eyes; but his belief was that the 
recruit looked more to the bird in the 
hand than to the two in the bush ; his 
belief was that if they gave these 
immediate attractions to recruits, they 
would never want for the best class of 
men to reinforce the ranks of the Army. 
Do not let it be supposed he wished to 
say anything against an increase of pay 
to the older non-commissioned officers, 
but that was not the question he was 
now speaking about; he was only 
speaking on the question of recruiting. 
There was also another question con- 
cerning the recruiting he wished to call 
attention to, and that was the advisability 
of granting to their soldiers some em- 
ployment during the time they were in 
the ranks. If they looked to their 
Reserve and talked to them as he had 
done, they would find the general com- 
plaint was not their treatment whilst in 
the Army, but that when they got into 
the Reserves they had no employment, 
the reason being that they had no trade 
to fall back upon, having joined the 
Army before they had learned a trade. 
He believed that complaint was perfectly 
true, because he had noticed that almost 
all the loafers amongst the Reserves came 
from the Infantry. He belonged to a 
Cavalry regiment himself, and he found 
very few Cavalry men loafing about the 
streets, the reason being that during 
their service they had vot only been kept 
at work, but had learned a trade ; so that 
they readily got employment about 
horses and stables, and as carmen; very 
seldom indeed was a Cavalry man seen 
loafing about. He did not place any 
particular virtue in the Cavalry man over 
the Infantry man, but, as he had said, the 
one had learned a business, and the other 
had not. In the same way, he seldom 
found a Royal Artillery man loafing about, 
because he had learned a trade; the same 
with the Royal Engineers, the Com- 
missariat and Transport Service, all of 
whom, more or less, had learned a trade. 
He wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for War to do something to promote 
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industrial employment. He might be 
told a man joined the Army because he 
wished to be idle. He knew there was 
a good deal in that, but the proposal he 
had made was one worthy of attention. 
They had a corps called pioneers in the 
Infantry regiments ; they were supposed 
to be workmen, but he did not think they 
had much employment. What he wished 
to ask the Secretary for War. was to 
extend the pioneers of the regiment and 
make five pioneers in every company— 
total, 40, and send them to be trained at 
Chatham, so that they would be handy 
at all military trades. This, he believed, 
would be found to be useful in war as 
well as at home. For instance, if they 
sent out a company of Infantry, he 
doubted if they would have any of the 
men who knew how to throw up 
temporary entrenchments to secure 
themselves ; therefore, it would be most 
advantageous to have five men properly 
trained who should go out with every 
company. He might be asked how he 
was going to employ these men at home. 
He should like to hand over to the 
pioneers of the regiment the whole of the 
barrack repairs as long as the regiment 
remained in barracks. He would start such 
a proposal in this way: Having sent 
the men to Chatham to be trained he 
would divide them into three classes, 
paying them 8d., Is., and Is. 6d. a day 
respectively ; he would place them under 
a subaltern officer who was fond of that 
sort of work, and give him 2s. a day, and 
let him take charge of these men, to be 
employed at such times as they were 
not wanted for other duties. They 
might tell him there would be a difficulty 
in taking them away from parades and 
other duties. For his part, he did not 
believe in endless and everlasting drill 
and marching past in barracks. In the 
Cavalry and Artillery corps the men 
gave four or five hours a day to 
exercising and cleaning the horses, and 
he maintained that in smartness of appear- 
ance, drill, and that sort of thing, the 
Cavalry would compare not unfavour- 
ably with the Infantry; and if the 
Cavalry could spare five hours a day, 
surely the Infantry might spare four 
hours every other day ; that was to say, 
he would set them to work every other 
day for an eight hours day. Then, as to 
payment. He would allow squads or 





gangs to undertake particular work, but 
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he would make this proviso: that 
the payment for all barrack work 
should never, ander any circumstances, 
exceed half of what was paid now to 
civil contractors, and for the reason that 
they were employed upon military pay, 
and should not receive as much as those 
who were not so employed. At Alder- 
shot they had an immense variety of 
work going on, and soldiers might well 
be employed in the rougher sort of work 
connected with the building that was 
going on there, an experience that would 
be most useful in the event of any future 
war, when the pick and the shovel would 
be required. They had £5,000,000 of 
money voted for barrack-work, and some 
not inconsiderable portion of that might 
be well earned by their Infantry soldiers 
with great advantage to the country, to 
the recruiting, and with great advantage 
to their efficiency in war. It might be 
said that under the present system the 
Infantry soldier could not possibly spare 
the time for that sort of work. Well, 
they had short service in the Cavairy 
and the Artillery, but they found time for 
something else besides marching about 
continually. In truth, there was nothing 
in the objection of want of time, and he 
would ask the Secretary of State for War 
to see if it was not possible to give effect 
to some such scheme as the one he had 
roughly sketched. He did not ask them 
to carry out exactly his proposal, but 
to do something in that direction, and 
appoint a Committee of Members of this 
House with power to call before them as 
witnesses some of the best and most in- 
telligent of their commanding officers, 
when they would easily be able to form 
a scheme that would benefit both the 
Service and the soldier. Another point 
he wished to bring forward was in con- 
nection with their foreign service. He 
believed the foreign service of the 
Infantry was both excessive and unneces- 
sary ; they kept their garrisons abroad 
now the same as they did 50 years ago, 
when there were nothing but sailing 
vessels in which to send out their 
troops. His impression was that in the 
present day it would be a deal better 
for the troops of the line if they were 
kept in reserve at home instead of in- 
juring their health and their morals at so 
many of their foreign stations. There 
were several of their foreign stations 
almost within a stone’s throw to 
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which they could send out reinforce- 
ments in a few days, and in which 
he believed they might decrease the 
garrisons with advantage. He did not 
want to run any risks, therefore 
the fortresses and harbours should 
be secured against a coup de main. 
But take the case of Gibraltar, 
that was only four days’ sail from 
England, and they had there four 
regiments. He would propose to reduce 
that garrison by one regiment, and keep 
it at home at its full foreign strength. 
Then they had Malta, only about seven 
days’ sail from home. They had six 
regiments there, and they might reduce 
that by two regiments which could be 
brought home. That would give them 
three more regiments more than they had 
at home now. Then he looked further 
ahead, across to the West Indies. That, 
he admitted, was further off, but those who 
knew the West Indies knew well enough 
they had no force in the West Indies that 
could be defended against a Naval Power ; 
that whatever Naval Power was the 
strongest would be the owners of those 
islands, and he saw no sense or reason in 
keeping a regiment there, and if required 
they could be sent out in 10 or 12 
days. Then there was the Straits 
Settlement. That was a long way off, 
and could not be reinforced from home ; 
but it was an unhealthy climate. There 
were no natives to give trouble, and 
the settlement ought to be garrisoned 
by Indian troops, and reinforeed by 
a British regiment from India if 
necessary. Then there was an island 
called Ceylon; what on earth they 
kept a regiment there for he did not 
know and could not conceive, because 
it was so near to India, and they had 
a large naval station at Trincomalee. 
He did not wish to go much further. 
Total, six regiments kept in reserve 
at home instead of abroad. An hon. 
Member advised the other day that 
all our garrisons ought to be kept 
abroad. He differed from the hon. 
Member on that point, as he considered 
it very little good to have a garrison 
abroad if the men were constantly sick. 
It was said, and the late Lord Mayo was 
his authority, that the climate at Pesha- 
wur used to ruin the health of two 
British regiments quartered there every 
season. Lord Mayo told him that the 
nvaliding from that station was perfectly 
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horrible, and so it was with regard to 
some other stations ; they ought to 
be kept on full strength at home. He 
did not wish to see a single soldier the 
less, but it would be for the advantage 
of the soldier and beneficial to the 
vation if the reserve were at home 
instead of abroad. The only other 
point he would refer to was the necessity 
for better organisation of the Cavalry. In 
round numbers they had a Cavalry Force 
at home of 8,500 men, and in that Force 
he believed they had the best officers, the 
best non-commissioned officers and men and 
horses in the world, and there was nothing 
to prevent its being a most effectiveCavalry 
Force, except the want of organisation. 
At present they had not a single Cavalry 
regiment they could send abroad at once 
strong enough to maintain itself on a 
war strain. The cause of that was 
because they frittered away their 8,500 
men in 19 units, none of which were 
strong enough for purposes of war. They 
kept six regiments on strength enough to 
start onacampaign, but they had no reserve 
and nodepot squadron, and therefore could 
not stand a war strain. Divide the 
regiments into 12 instead of 19 units, 
and the effect would be to have every 
regiment strong and fit, not only to go 
abroad, with the depét squadron, but fit to 
maintain itself whilst abroad. There 
would be no decrease in the number of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, or the 
men, and they would maintain the same 
proportion as they had now; the only 
sufferers would be the regimental staff. 
The cost would be nothing, but the 
difference would be great. At present 
they had 19 regiments of which they 
could not say one was fit for war, and the 
result of which he proposed would be 
they would have 12 regiments always fit 
for war. He held very strongly the 
opinion that in these days when wars 
broke out suddenly, and in every part of 
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the world, that every regiment it 
was worth while to maintain ought 


to be prepared for war. He could 
not conceive a system more dangerous 
than having a regiment in the first line 
that was not sufficiently strong to stand 
the campaign. The main objections the 
Horse Guards had to recommending 
these alterations was a fear that 
the lesser number of regiments might 
afterwards be reduced in strength. 
Personally he believed there was nothing 
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to justify this distrust of the House of 
Commons ; every proposal for the better 
treatment of the meu was received with 
respect and attention by the House, and 
he thought that no antiquated system 
ought to prevail, and certainly should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of 
the efficiency of the Army. 


ArroiInTMENT oF SoLpiers «nN CrviL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I desire to say but a few words 
at the present stage, because, I would 
much prefer to discuss the Army Esti- 
mates after the right hon. Gentleman 
has made his statement, but as the lati- 
tude of discussion upon the first Vote in 
Committee will not be so large as it has 
hitherto been, as I am very anxious to 
set myself right to some extent, and 
also to make some remarks on a 
subject of importance to recruiting, 
I propose to do it on the present oceasion. 
I would say that while I entirely agree 
with the gallant officer who has just 
spoken (Sir F. FitzWygram) in his very 
practical remarks upon some of the wants 
of the Army and the means by which it 
could be made more efficient, I could net 
agree with him that it would be prudent, 
from any point of view, to withdraw the 
garrisons from our first-class fortresses 
abroad with the view of replacing them 
on the unfortunate outbreak of hostilities. 
With regard to Gibraltar, anyone 
acquainted with the course of duty in 
that fortress must know the duties are 
so exceedingly heavy that it would be 
difficult to withdraw one battalion 
stationed there. And, moreover, I 
should like to remind the House that in 
modern wars it is not a word and a blow 
but a blow and a word, A few years 
ago an interesting Return was made by 
the Foreign Office to the House, which 
shows that war actually preceded the 
declaration of war, and what would be 
the condition of this country on an out- 
break of war if we should have to rein- 
force many of our fortificatious ; if we 
had to replace the reduced garrisons of 
important places and send transports in 
hot haste to every part of the world in 
order to make up for the reductions that 
had been made? But, Sir, the point to 
which I chiefly desire to call the attention 
of the House is the appointment of 
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soldiers in Civil Departments. Very 
soon after I went to the Post Office my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) asked me to 
look into this matter, and endeavour to 
assist him in the endeavour he was 
making to find employment for the 
soldiers of the reserve and those discharged 
from the Army. After some considera- 
tion, I thought the Post Office might 
do a_ great deal in furthering 
my right hon. Friend’s intentions, 
and I made an Order that, subject to any 
promise or understanding entered into 
with anyone already in the Post Office 
Service, all out-door appointments should 
be offered preferentially to soldiers. Within 
a few months after the making of such 
Order I found 2,000 such men already in 
the employment of the Department, and 
those best qualified to express their 
opinion stated with good results to the 
Service. These men, accustomed as they 
were to discipline and the punctual per- 
formance of duty, were found to discharge 
the work of the Postal Department with 
the regularity which might be expected 
of them, and seeing that only men of 
good character were taken, there were 
excellent accounts in respect to their 
conduct, and I believe now that the best 
relations are established between the Post 
Office and the War Office, so that, on 
the one hand, vacancies are immediately 
made known to officers in charge of 
districts ; whilst, on the other hand, lists 
of soldiers available for employment are 
placed in the hands of officers of the 
Post Office. Sir, I hope this plan will 
be carried a great deal further. As has 
been remarked, my right bon. Friend 
has induced some of the large employers 
in the country to do a good deal more 
than they had done before to employ 
soldiers in the Service, and I believe 
other Departments are in the course of 
being opened. I asked to-day the 
Secretary for War if he could state what 
progress had been made by the Committee 
appointed by the Treasury to consider 
what posts in all Civil Departments 
could be given to soldiers, for I hope 
we shall shortly have information on this 
subject to show that the matter has been 
taken up in earnest. It is very well for 
people to applaud such a field of employ- 
ment being opened up to soldiers. In 
the abstract they are always ready to do 
generous and liberal things, but those 
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who have anything to do with this 
matter will fiud when they come to put 
it into practice that all sorts of objections 
are made to such employment of soldiers ; 
so that the head of a Department is 
placed in a difficulty. There are gentle- 
men in every part of the country who 
have, say, deserving servants who have 
been a long time in their employment, 
and for whom they are anxious to find 
good places in the Public Service. Un- 
less there be a distinct intimation given 
on the part of this House that it is their 
desire that these places should be given 
to those who had already served the 
State, and whom it was particularly 
desirable to treat fairly and generously, 
depend upon it this matter will not go 
far. The right hon. Gentleman, my 
successor in the Post Office, said some- 
thing the other day in this House which 
makes me fear he has been “ got at” in 
respect to employment of soldiers at the 
Post Office. I know that my right hon. 
Friend approves of the matter in the 
main and in the abstract. But we 
heard something about the parents of 
boys not liking to go into the Tele- 
graph Service unless they are to be 
employed altogether in the Post Office. 
It has been said, with injustice, that I 
tried to make a rule that when boys were 
engaged as telegraph messengers it was 
on some understanding that they were 
afterwards te enlist in the Army. 
Nothing was further from my mind, and 
I only heard of such proposal absolutely 
to repudiate it and reject it. A boy 
who is taken into the Telegraph Service 
at the age of 13 remains there till he is 
17 or 18, and then he must pass into 
other employment. Those who have 
been already employed on some under- 
standing as to that advancement will 
undoubtedly receive it, but there has been 
vo such understanding as that which was 
alleged to have been made to which I 
have referred. I do not think that boys 
would suffer any hardship from serving 
seven years with the colours in the Army 
if there was an understanding when they 
entered the Telegraph Service as messen- 
gers that, on enlisting in the Army, they 
have a preferential claim to employment 
before any other soldiers leaving the 
colours ; and I do not think they would 
be any the worse as postmen for having 
learned the discipline and received the 
intelligence and the physical improve- 
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ment incidental to the Army Service. 
My right hon. Friend seemed to think 
telegraph boys could not be got unless 
parents icould depend on their passing 
into the regular postal service after four 
or five years’ service as messenger. I 
believe that is adelusion. I believe that 
the inducements held out to soldiers in 
the Army now are such that there will 
be no difficulty in getting boys to come 
as telegraph messengers and enlist in the 
Army afterwards. There is no compul- 
sion but every inducement is held out to 
them. The conditions of the Army Service 
have been enormously improved, and I 
do not think there is such a thing now as 
a soldier being underfed. The rations 
supplied new are ample and young 
soldiers improve greatly upon it. Some 
hon. Members talked about there being 
no evening meals, but to my knowledge 
there are battalions at this moment where 
a good bow! of strong soup is given to 
all the men who call for it every night. 
But, Sir, it is to yield to an 
ignorant and unreasoning objection to 
say boys cannot be got to enter 
the Telegraph Service unless there 
is a promise of permanent, uninterrupted 
Civil employment. I will suggest to the 
Postmaster General that he might well 
turnhis attention to those admirable estab- 
lishments, the Royal Military School at 
Chelsea and the Royal Hibernian School. 
I bave lately heard that many boys edu- 
efted at those schools do not enter the 
Army, and, of course, as boys can only 
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enter as drummers or in some such 
capacity, there must be a surplus 
of boys available for other duties, 


and no more suitable boys could be 
be found from the Telegraph Service, in 
which smartness and punctuality are 
required, than these boys who receive an 
admirable education and excellent 
discipline in those schools. Again, I can 
fancy no greater encouragement to those 
schools, or the means of enlarging them, 
than to get a considerable reinforcement of 
telegraph boys from them. Having been 
accustomed to military life in its initial 
stage they are afterwards more likely to 
embrace it after a few years’ service in 
the Telegraph Department. This question 
of civil employment is of very great im- 
portance, both as regards the safety of the 
State and the improvement of the rank 
and file of the Army. Other nations 
have recognised it. In Germany, where 
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nearly all the population pass through 
the Army, there is an enormous number 
of places in civil life open to soldiers 
preferentially which are not here, and 
with the greatest possible advantage. 
There is still an unreasonable prejudice 
against the Army service amongst our 
population. At one time, after hanging 
or Botany Bay, the most dreadful thing 
was to go for a_ soldier, That 
certainly ought not to be a feeling enter- 
tained now; and if even there was any 
foundation for it, for the greatest pains 
are taken to train soldiers up respectably, 
to give them every inducement to good 
behaviour, and to find useful employment 
for them after they leave the ranks. The 
best way to get parents not to object to 
their sons entering the Army is to give 
their boys a prospect of service after- 
wards; and if this be done you will 
fill your service with well-trained and 
thoroughly useful men, you will get a 
higher class of men in the Army, and 
your soldiers will return to civil life with 
an improved capacity for usefulness. I 
commend this matter to the earnest 
attention of the Government. I am 
aware there is no matter affecting the 
good of the Army which the present 
Secretary for War has not at heart and 
will do his best to carry out, and I ven- 
ture to think that neither he nor the 
House will consider I have exaggerated 
the importance of the matter to which I 
have called attention. 





THE 79TH CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 
*Mr. CORBETT (Glasgow, Trades- 
ton) wished to call attention to a 
matter which had aroused great interest 
throughout Scotland—namely, the pro- 
posal to transform the 79th Cameron 
Highlanders into a 3rd Battalion of 
Guards. When he heard of that pro- 
posal he wrote to all the Scotch Mem- 
bers asking them to give him their 
opinions on it, and the great majority of 
them—irrespective of Party, for this ques- 
tion did not assume any Party aspect— 
replied unhesitatingly in favour of main- 
taining the regiment. There was one 
exception, however. The hon. Member 
for Inverness very strongly opposed the 
continued existence of the 79th High- 
landers, and declared it would be rather 
gratifying than otherwise to the senti- 
ment of the Highlanders if the regiment 
were done away with. The hon, Mem- 
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ber said there was a strong feeling 
against joining the Army amongst High- 
land lads because they might be com- 
pelled to join in carrying out eviction 
proceedings. That seemed to him a very 
extraordinary argument, especially con- 
sidering that the police forces of Scot- 
land, who had, in the first instance, 
to enforce the law in these cases, 
were mainly composed of these same 
Highland lads who were said not to be 
willing to join the Army because the 
Army might, under some future Govern- 
ment, be employed in carrying out evic- 
tion proceedings. The opposition of the 
Member for Inverness to the main- 
tenance of this regiment only brought out 
more clearly the strong feeling throughout 
Secotand in its favour. The Town 
Council of Inverness had passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of maintaining the regi- 
ment, and they had alse passed a 
further resolution calling the attention 
of the Member for Inverness to their 
first resolution, and asking him to do all 
he could to give effect to it. That was 
not the only protest in the hon. Member's 
constituency, for an extreme Radical 
paper in that Division denounced in the 
strongest manner the course the hon. 
Member for Inverness had taken, and 
strongly supported the plea for the con- 
tinued existence of the regiment. If the 
replies he received from the Scotch 
Members were gratifying, the comments 
in the Scotch Press were not less 
satisfactory to the friends of the regiment, 
for almost all the papers, without dis- 
tinction of Party, strongly advocated the 
continued existence of the regiment. 
One paper, however, belonging to an 
English gentleman, and a Member of 
the House, The Dundee Advertiser, 
did not share in the Scottish senti- 
ment, but maintained that English 
gentlemen were the best judges of this 
question, and had the most right to speak 
upon it, because they were the kith and 
kin of the men who composed it. It was 
alleged that the regiment had ceased to be 
a Highland regiment, and had become in 
fact an English regiment, Well, that was 
very far from being the case. No one 
who had studied the history of the 
regiment could be under any doubt that 
it had maintained its old traditions. 
There had been no difficulty in keeping 
up the regiment in years gone by, and 
filling its ranks with the right material of 
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Scotch and Highland recruits. In 1887 
the regiment returned from Egypt 1,050 
strong. It was then reduced systemati- 
cally and intentionally tothe home strength 
of 750 men. It had maintained that 
home strength during the whole time of 
its residence in Edinburgh till 1891 with 
the greatest ease. And what was the 
materia! of which it then consisted ? 
Out of 750 men there were only 
from 130 to 140 Englishmen. Of 
the 600 who were Scotchmen, no fewer 
than 340 were pure Highlanders, a 
greater proportion of Highlanders than 
the regiment had at the time when it so 
greatly distinguished itself at the Battle 
of Waterloo. Those who were interested 
in this regiment were gratified by the 
assurance of the Secretary for War that 
the particular proposal to transform this 
regiment into a battalion of Guards had 
been abandoned. But what they were 
anxious for now was that it should be 
put upon a permanently secure footing 
by having a second battalion given to it. 
The position of the regiment, as a 
single battalion, had constantly been 
one of uncertainty ; constant attacks had 
been made upon it, and it had had from 
time to time to be defended by strong 
expressions of Scottish opinion. What 
they wanted was that the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Wantage’s Committee should 
be carried out, and a second battalion 
given to the regiment. When the 
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question was asked a little time ago in 
the House by the Member for 
Deptford as to granting a second 
battalion to this regiment, the reply 4 
the Secretary for War was that he would | 
be very glad to furnish this regiment | 
with a second battalion if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Deptford would find him the 
recruits. He wanted to know why the 
Secretary for War should be so anxious 
to go to Deptford for recruits for this 
regiment, and why he should not be 
willing to give the same generous offer 
and challenge to the Members for Glas- 
gow ? If he would ask the Members for 
Glasgow to furnish recruits for this regi- 
ment—for a second battalion—and would 
allow the regiment to recruit there, 
then they would furnish him with a 
second battalion. Why was it they had 
not this privilege ? It was not alleged 
that they would not be able to get a 
second battalion in Glasgow for this 





regiment. It might be alleged that throw- 
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ing Glasgow open to this regiment would 
injure the recruiting chances of other less 
popular and historic regiments which had 
Glasgow as a supplemental district in 
which to recruit. If other regiments 
which were less popular and less historic 
would suffer by competition with this 
regiment, that was no reason why the 
Cameron Highlanders should be destroyed 
or should cease to exist. He pointed to 
the splendid services and _ sacrifices 
rendered by the Cameron Highlanders. 
At the battle of Toulouse it entered into 
the engagement 414 strong, and only 215 
men and one-half of its officers returned. 
At Quatre Bras and Waterloo it lost 
no fewer than 479 men. In one of his 
despatches Bliicher specially commented 
upon the way in which these Highlanders 
over and over again resisted the attacks 
of the Old Guards of France. In the 
Crimea no regiment distinguished itself 
more, and “the thin red line” would 
never be forgotten as long as Scotchmen 
eared for the national traditions of 
valour. In the time of the 
Indian Mutiny the regiment received the 
special commendation of Parliament and 
the Sovereign for the distinguished way 
in which it took its part in that great 
war. At the recent engagement at 
Tel-el-Kebir it was a member of this 
regiment, Donald Cameron, who in the 
storming of the outworks was the first to 
reach the top and give his life to his 
country. These were services which he 
hoped Scotchmen would never forget. 
He knew they might be told that this 
was a mere matter of sentiment, but he 
maintained that civilians like himself 
could see as well as military men that in 
military matters sentiment was a practical 
force. They all remembered the words 
of Sir Colin Campbell, “There are none 
but Highland bonnets here.” Sir Colin 
knew that the traditions of the Highland 
regiments affect all who join their ranks, 
and the splendid services rendered under 
his inspiring words showed not only 
the value of the regiment that was now 
in jeopardy, but showed the wisdom of 
the sentimental words by which their 
heroism was inspired. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire) cordially 
agreed with every word of the eloquent 
speech of his hon. Friend. He (Mr. 
Hozier) wished to call special attention 
to a local fact in connection with the 
79th Highlanders and the other kilted 
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regiments. The Secretary for War must 
be aware that recruiting for the kilted 
regiments was entirely closed in Glasgow 
and in Hamilton. Glasgow was about 
the best place possible for recruiting 
Highlanders ; but it was now closed 
against the kilted regiments, and if a 
Highlander wished to enlist for one of 
these regiments he was told he tould not 
do so, and was asked to join some other 
regiment. He knew there was a form 
which might be filled up by a High- 
lander who wanted to serve in a kilted 
regiment, but this led to delay, and the 
privilege was only granted to men who 
obstinately refused to enlist in any regi- 
ment except a kilted regiment. It was 
rather hard it should be thrown in their 
teeth that this regiment was not com- 
posed of Highlanders, or even of Scotch- 
men, to the extent it ought to be when 
there was this restriction on recruiting. 
Again, it was rather hard that when a 
vacancy occurred in the majority of the 
regimeut an outsider should be put in 
instead of an officer being promoted, 





GOVERNMENT FACTORIES. 

*Carrain BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield) wished to refer to a matter affect- 
ing his constituents. Last year, a great 
reduction was made in the Government 
factory at Enfield Lock, the wages bill 
being reduced from £160,000 to £120,000 
a year. He held that the policy of employ- 
ing private firms for the manufacture of 
rifles was not one that recommended 
itself, whether on the ground of economy 
or of expediency. The first contract 
that was given to private firms was for 
100,000 rifles at £5 10s. per rifle. Rifles 
were now manufactured at Enfield at a 
cost of £3 10s. each. He knew that 
future orders to be given to the trade 
were to be given at a less price, but 
he wished to point out that no less a 
person than Mr. Rigby, the superinten- 
dent of the factory at Enfield, in a paper 
read before the Society of Engineers, 
summed up the matter in these words, 
showing that it was necessary to the 
suecess of the factory that all hands 
should be fully employed and the 
machinery not allowed to lie idle— 


“ The success of the whole system depends upon 
a large output. The staff is necessarily expensive, 
so great vigilance is required to prevent material 
from being spoiled, and to prevent labour from 
being wasted on faulty material and for various 
other objects, All the costs of staff, adminis- 
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trative and clerical, lighting, heating, and 
power, maintenance of machinery and build- 
ings, stores and depreciation, besides tools of 
all sorts, gauges, cost of inspection by the fac- 
tory viewers, costs of store department, work- 
takers, police, rates and taxes, subscription to 
church and schools, &c., are charged to indirect 
expenditure ; and, as such, are added as a per- 
centage to the direct cost of the production of 
the year. If the output is large, the burden of 
indirect charges is spreal over it and easily 
borne ; with a restricted output it becomes 
heavy, and the costs of all articles produced 
are correspondingly high.” 
Last year he had to complain of the 
most unfair advantage which had been 
given by the Government to the Small 
Arms Factory at Birmingham, and he 
was sorry to see this year that the fac- 
tory at Birmingham was even in a worse 
position than the factory at Enfield. 
Therefore, he could not help thinking 
that jt must in some way be due to 
private trade that these large reductions 
were taking place in the “Government 
factories. He hoped before long that if 
the Secretary of State, or those who 
controlled the War Department, did 
not see their way to economise by 
employing the Government factories in 
preference to private trade, that the 
Treasury would bring some pressure to 
bear on them, for he felt, and we have 
the authority of the Superintendent of 
the Enfield factory, that there must be a 
certain output if the work was to be done 
economically, It was necessary, in the 
interest of economy, that the Govern- 
ment factories should be given a larger 
share of work than he thought they were 
likely to receive during the coming year. 
With regard to pensions, he could not 
help thinking that an establishment was 
a good thing for those who worked 
for the Government, and for the country 
at large. He believed the reason the 
Admiralty paid pensions was that in the 
time of war they might have a certain 
hold over employés in the different 
departments. On the subject of the 
advantage of pensions, Mr. Righy said— 
* The system of pensions, to which all men 
were formerly entitled on completing a full tern 
of service, aided to attach the men to the 
locality, and many of the men now in the work 
are of the third generation of employés.” 
To such an extent did the men_ get 
attached to the district, that knowing 
that when their years of labour in the 
factory were over they should remain 
in the district with their pensious, many 
of them, out of their savings, had 
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bought plots of land and built freehold 
cottages. It would be well, therefore, 
for the Government to see whether there 
should not be a system by which these 
men, who had served many years in the 
Government factory, should get pen- 
sions in their old age, and be kept off 
the rates. Owing to the large reductions 
that were made in the Government 
factories during recent years, a number 
of men who had been a long time in the 
factories had been discharged, and had in 
the end become chargeable on the rates 
of the locality, so that not only had a 
large number of his constituents lost 
employment, but the burden of the rate- 
payers of the district had been increased. 
He would raise the question more fully 
on another occasion, but he thought it 
well to say those few words before the 
Speaker left the Chair. 

Mm. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the hon. Member 
for Enfield had stated very truly that in 
the Estimates for the coming year the 
Sparkbrook factory would fare worse 
than the Enfield establishment. This 
was a question in which he was specially 
interested, because Sparkbrook was 
situated in the division of Bordesley, 
which he had the honour to represent. 
The present Estimates meant the dis- 
charge of something like 500 men, a very 
serious fact to contemplate. Of course 
if the demand for rifles was smaller than 
formerly, there must of necessity be a 
discharge of men, but he maintained that 
the reduction should be made fairly all 
round. The late Government reduced 
the wages account at Enfield from 
£200,000 to £160,000, and at Spark- 
brook from £75,000 to £60,000. There 
was thus a reduction of 20 per cent. all 
round, It was, however, now proposed 
to reduce Enfield by 25 per cent. and 
Sparkbrook by between 40 and 50 per 
cent. That was not fair to Sparkbrook. 
Sparkbrook did not ask any favour from 
the present Government. Unfortunately, 
Birmingham was not specially in favour 
with the Government. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] Well, he could tell the Govern- 
ment that there was a very widespread 
feeling in Birmingham that its treatment 
resulted to a great degree from want of 
favour. He did not suggest that that 
consideration weighed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he was telling the right 
hon. Gentleman that a widespread feeling 
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amongst the artizans of Birmingham was 
that if Birmingham had returned eight 
Separatists instead of eight Unionists 
there would have been a difference made 
in its favour in the Estimates of the pre- 
sent year. He was also ready to admit 
that the agitation in Birmingham against 
the War Office during the time of the 
late Government was very great. They 
were charged with favouritism, sweat- 
ing, and other things. All those 
charges were absolutely untrue. They 
were not formulated by the artizans and 
workmen in Sparkbrook, but by political 
agitators for political purposes. The 
leader of those agitators was an adopted 
candidate of the Gladstonian caucus in 
Birmingham. That gentleman quoted 
statistics which were absolutely incorrect, 
and made charges which had not the 
least foundation; but he received his 
reward, for he was now one of our local 
labour correspondents. He did not charge 
the President of the Board of Trade with 
any cognisance of the matter; but he 
warned the right hon. Gentleman against 
the adoption of that pernicious American 
doctrine of the spoils for the victors. 
The questions which had been asked of 
the Secretary of State for War during 
the last two or three days had thrown no 
light on the subject of the unfair treat- 
ment of Sparkbrook, When asked for the 
reason of the decrease in the V ote for Wages 
at the Small Arms Factory, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that if they put the in- 
crease on the Bagot Street establishment, 
which was a small repairing shop, to the 
Sparkbrook Vote they would find that 
the reduction was about equal to that at 
Enfield. The statement was not 
correct. The reduction was very con- 
siderably more than that made at 
Enfield. For years the normal Vote for 
Bagot Street had been from £25,000 to 
£28,000 per annum. Last year the late 
Government reduced the Vote to £16,000. 
The present Secretary of State had sub- 
mitted that £17,000 was to be spent in 
Bagot Street during the present year, so 
that the conclusion was that, although 
£26,000 was put down for Bagot Street, 
it was a mere paper increase. Bagot 
Street had nothing at all to do with 
Sparkbrook. It was merely a repairing 
shop, and had no connection whatever 
with the Small Arms Factory. If there 
happened to be a glass manufactory at 
Birmingham, and the right hon. Gentle- 
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man increased the Vote for it, he might 
just as weil have said :—“We have 
reduced the Votes for the making of guns, 
but we have given a larger Vote for glass 
bottles.” Then it was asked if the 
works at Bagot Street were to be removed 
to Sparkbrook, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied, “Not for another 
year.” That meant that in a short time 
the repairing works were to be removed 
from Bagot Street to Sparkbrook, and 
that Sparkbrook was to be discontinued 
as a manufacturing place. The hon. 
Member for Enfield, quoting Mr. Rigby, 
stated truly that the success of a manu- 
factory depended upon the output, 
because the fixed charges were so large. 
Sparkbrook was equal to the turning out 
of from 700 to 1,000 rifles a week, but 
when the reduction contemplated by the 
Government took place it would turn out 
about 200 rifles a week. It would, there- 
fore, be seen that when they put all the 
fixed charges of a great manufactory on 
200 instead of 700 rifles, it would make 
the cost of the rifles correspondingly 
greater. Next year, if this Government 
were in power—for the sake of the 
working classes in Birmingham he 
trusted they would not be, and if one 
might judge from present appearances 
they were not likely to be—what would 
happen? The right hon. Gentleman 
would say, “ Oh! the rifles at Birmingham 
cost £4, whereas at Enfield they cost 
£3,” the difference being the result of 
the restriction of output as a consequence 
of the policy of the Government. In 
reply to another question the right hon. 
Gentleman said the cost of rifles at 
Enfield and Birmingham was about 
£3 lis. He asserted that rifles were 
produced at Birmingham 2s. 6d. cheaper 
than at Enfield, and as 92,000 rifles were 
produced at Sparkbrook in 1892, there 
was thus a saving of between £11,000 
and £12,000. Sparkbrook was the 
most perfectly-equipped small arms fac- 
tory in the world. When it was sold to 
the Government, owing to having been 
starved through the lack of orders, for 
£55,000, having cost £150,000, there was 
a distinct understanding that it should 
be kept up as a small arms manufactory. 
He had a-letter proving that point, but 
he would not trouble the House by read- 
ing it. [Ministerial cries of “ Read !”} 
He was challenged to read the letter by 
some new Members, who seemed to think 
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that the turning of 500 artizans and 
their families out of employment was of 
little consequence. The letter was dated 
October 9, 1883, when the question of 
the purchase of the manufactory was 
under consideration, and was written by 
the Chairman of the Committee of 
Liquidators. The letter stated that the 
proposed transfer of the factory to the 
Government might be advocated on the 
grounds of economy, and pointed out the 
advantages of Birmingham as a manufac- 
tory for arms on the grounds of its local 
safety and its central position for the 
rapid and cheap distribution of arms over 
the Kingdom. As a further argument, 
when the Government took over that 
there were £30,000 at least spent on new 
machinery on the understanding that the 
work would be proceeded with. Even 
the great steam hammers were taken up 
and reset, clearly showing that then the 
factory was intended for something more 
than repairing locks and browning gun 
barrels. There was every means pro- 
vided for turning out 1,000 rifles a week. 
But soou steps were taken to dismantle 
the factory and transfer the work to 
Enfield. The late Secretary for War 
then received a deputation on thesubject, 
and he listened to the arguments in 
favour of retaining the factory, the argu- 
ments and representations placed before 
him being general, and none of them 
local. The defects in our military system 
were pointed out, and the advantages of 
a factory at Birmingham clearly shown. 
The late Secretary for War yielded to 
the arguments, and in consequence the 
wages item in the Estimates for 1889-90 
rose from £35,000 to £65,000, and the 
increase was sustained until 1892, when 
there was a 20 per cent. reduction. The 
reduction was a fair one, because there 
was a similar reduction at Enfield. The 
present reduction, however, everyoue 
must see, meant the starving of the place 
as a manufacturing centre, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State would frankly say whether it 
was the intention of the Department 
to do that. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman might repeat the statement 
that it was never intended that this place 
should be more than a repairing shop; 
but 12 months ago there was a great 
crusade against this factory on. political 
grounds—a crusade carried on by a cer- 


tain newspaper—a paper published in 
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London by the friends, or rather masters, 
of the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary for War. The late Govern- 
ment were accused of corruption for doing 
that which, in the public interest, was 
really a good thing. The newspaper 
paragraph contained this significant sen- 
tence— 

“Now we ask the Liberal Leaders what are 
they going todo? Will Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, who, probably, before long, will have this 
matter under his control, allow this latest War 
Office job to pass without inquiry or protest?” 
The desire of the writer of that para- 
graph had been fulfilled and the grant 
for Birmingham had been cut down to 
starvation point, with a view to ultimate 
suppression. He did not wish to say a 
word against Enfield, but he would re- 
mind the House that Enfield had other 
work, and had a much larger percentage 
of work. According to the Ordnance 
Report for 1892, work to the extent of 
£448,000 had been given to Enfield, 
whereas Birmingham had only received 
£113,000. In regard to the magazine 
rifle the cost of labour in proportion to 
the total cost of production was 49 per 
cent., whilst it was only 43 per cent. at 
Birmingham. In regard to the ordinary 
rifle this proportion was 43 per cent. at En- 
field and 36 percent. at Birmingham, En- 
field was much more expensive, while Bir- 
mingham was the natural centre of skilled 
artisans. Enfield was a bottomless pit of 
expense to taxpayers. Created 40 years 
ago as an experiment, it had been an 
official pet ever since. Even inventions 
of Birmingham gunmakers were ap- 
propriated without acknowledgment. 
The “ protector” for the new rifles was 
invented by a Birmingham maker 20 
years ago, patented, and offered to Go- 
vernment, but now the patent being out 
the Department appropriated it without 
any acknowledgment. What he asked 
for was an inquiry into the whole matter. 
He did not know whether it was too late, 
but he asked, now that the right hon. 
Gentleman knew the injustice that was 
being done—if he did not know it before 
—would he remedy it and provide the 
means by which Sparkbrook might be 
put in the same position as Enfield ? 
The right hon. Gentleman might rely 
upon it that they would not allow the 
matter to sleep. An injustice was being 
done to his (Mr. Collings’) constituents 
without reason. They would not submit to 
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this injustice. They would, if necessary, 
press the demand for inquiry by some 
other means until this great manufactory 
at Sparkbrook was treated with the same 
consideration as other factories. 


THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 


Cotonet BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) said he had the following Notice 
on the Paper :— 

“To call attention to the Volunteer Force ; 
and to move, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the dearth of combatant officers in the Volun- 
teer Service isa matter requiring the immediate 
consideration of the military authorities.” 

He was afraid that this subject was not 
quite so popular and attractive as some 
of those which had engaged the attention 
of the House that afternoon, but, at the 
same time, the subject of the Volunteer 
Service was one which possessed very 
deep interest for an increasingly large 
number of people in this country, and, he 
was glad to think, was regarded with 
more interest also by the military 
authorities and those who had control of 
the military policy of the country. In 
the first place, it was necessary to ask 
the House to realise what the dimensions 
of the Volunteer Force were. The 
numbers had varied slightly since the 
Force came into being. They had some- 
times been larger than now, and some- 
times, on the other hand, considerably 
less ; but a sort of average which seemed 
to be maintained was the very respectable 
one of considerably over 200,000 efficient 
men. The composition of the Force was 
a matter of great interest to military 
students at the present time. Besides a 
small handful of Cavalry—almost too 
insignificant to be included in the calcula- 
tion—they had a Force of no less than 
12,500 Volunteer Engineers, 40,000 
Artillery Volunteers, and an Infantry 
Force of 163,000. In addition to this, 
it was fair to remember the enormous 
informal Reserve of those men which 
must be existing throughout the 
country—men who had served for a short 
time in the Force, and would be willing 
to resume their connection with the 
Service in any vational emergency. On 
this subject of the Reserve he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War to give his consideration 
to a very interesting proposal now on 
foot for formally establishing a body o 
Volunteers as a Reserve Force. That 
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matter was well worth consideration. As 
to the organisation of this very large 
Force, it was, of course, the case now that 
they were mobilised—at least on paper. 
The Infantry were divided into brigades 
under brigadiers. They were all 
assigned their allotted tasks in the case 
of invasion, and he thought it fair to 
observe that they showed an amount of 
efficiency and zeal and intelligence which 
was highly to their credit. But the 
question he more immediately felt him- 
self confronted with was : What was this 
large force for? What were its definite 
duties? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War had been at pains on 
more than one occasion to impress on 
Parliament and the country that the 
Army was never to take part again in 
a foreign expedition, and that Great 
Britain was to be content with regard to 
military matters to accept the position of 
a second or third-rate Power. But 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
correct in his caleulations or not— 
matters of this sort were entirely be- 
yond the control or the speculations of 
statesmen, however eminent—it was, of 
course, admitted that the danger of this 
country being invaded was a definite 
danger, which must be systematically 
provided against. As to the part which 
this large force took in the calculations 
of the military authorities, he might be 
permitted to quote the words of Lord 
Wolseley—an officer whom he had often 
thought that he had found to be wrong 
only afterwards to discover that he was 
right. Lord Wolseley said that the 
Volunteer Force was a most important 
factor in the defence of the country ; 
that if we had no Volunteer Foree we 
should have to treble the Army or leave 
the country exposed to the most ap- 
palling risks. Having regard to this 
opinion of Lord Wolseley, he (Colonel 
Brookfield) thought that the condition of 
this Foree was not a matter of senti- 
ment but of business, and — that 
it ought to be approached in that 
spirit by the military authorities, 
and by that House which criticised the 
action of the authorities. In dealing 
with this subject he would relieve the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman on 
one point. The right hon. Gentleman 
was, no doubt, in the habit of thinking 
when he received communications from 
Volunteer officers or questions affect- 
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ing the Force were raised in that 
House, that the end of all would be a 
request for increased grants of money. 
He (Colonel Brookfield) did not intend 
to ask for any money for the Force on 
that occasion. What he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to do was to 
improve, or to initiate an improvement, 
in the status of the Volunteers as part 
of the available Force of the country ; to 
make some small minor improvements in 
the internal discipline of the Service, 
and to turn his attention to a matter of 
growing importance —a matter that 
amounted almost to the dimensions of a 
national emergency, the great dearth of 
officers for the Volunteer Service. These 
were three practical proposals, and he 
hoped not to have to occupy much of the 
time of the House in examining them. 
It was a maxim in this commercial 
country that if they wanted a good 
article they should pay for it. But 
what he complained of was that in this 
branch of the Services they paid for a 
good article and got a very medium one 
in exchange. In saying this he should 
not like to be misunderstood. So far as 
the Volunteers could give any return in 
the way of personal sacrifice of time and 
money—as, for example, in attending 
manceuvres—they always showed their 
willingness to do so. It was one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times, 
the great zeal with which the Volunteers 
entered into their duties. But the point 
for which he contended was that the 
country did not get proper value for the 
grants made to the Service—they did not 
demand of the Volunteers all that they 
had a right todemand. The chief weak- 
ness at present lay in the very anomalous 
position the Volunteers oceupied—in the 
artificial basis on which the whole 
organisation rested, and the constant 
attempt of the authorities to graft 
something in the nature of a new 
military system upon the old organi- 
sation of 1859—an organisation which 
he thought had very little relation 
to the present condition of the Service. 
They could speak of the old organisation of 
1859 with acertain amount of enthusiasm. 
The Force of 1859 was the best thing 
which they were capable of producing at 
the time. But the conditions of the 
Service, the basis in these days, was not 
well adapted to the nation’s needs, and 
to present notions of mobilisation in 
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emergencies. The first important respect, 
therefore, in which he would point out 
the urgent need of reform in the status 
of the Volunteer Service was with 
regard to the power lying in the hands 
of the authorities for availing themselves 
of the Volunteer Service. It was almost 
ineredible—he very much questioned 
whether the country or the House 
realized that at this momeut neither 
the Government nor the military 
authorities had power to call out a 
single volunteer—even in time of war. 
A French writer—Max O’Rell—had 
satirized the system, and pointed out 
that insurance offices did not make any 
extra charge for the policies which they 
issued on the'lives of Volunteer officers. 
The satire was justifiable when they 
considered that no power existed to call 
the Force out in time of war. When no 
such power existed what was the use of 
spending money in educating Volunteers, 
in mobilising them into brigades, and 
in encouraging the military spirit—of the 
growth of which they had encouraging 
signs ? He had quoted just now the 
opinion of Lord Wolseley as to the 
potential value of the Force. But if no 
power existed to call out the Force at 
the proper moment it would be more 
logical to disband the Force at once, and 
spend the money to secure the services 
of men under different conditions of 
discipline. The only oceasion on which 
the State had the right under present 
conditions to call for the services of the 
Volunteers was in the case of actual or 
apprehended invasion. In that event 
the Queen could proclaim that the 
services of the Volunteers were required, 
and deserters would be punished as such. 
He would suggest an improvement in 
that matter—as to the time when the 
Government should avail themselves of 
the services of the Volunteers. Instead 
of only calling them out when there was 
actual or apprehended invasion, there 
should be power to call them out, or a 
portion of them, whenever an order for 
the embodiment of the Militia was in 
force. That would, in the nature of 
things, be a time of emergency. In 
these days a struggle between this country 
and some other might, if it arose at 


all, arise suddenly and be perhaps 
decided in a few months or iess. It 
would be highly important for the 


authorities to be able to put their hands 
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on every available factor. The right hon. 
Gentieman would notice that this sugges- 
tion was one that was insisted upon very 
strongly in 1888, in the Debate which 
took place on the National Defence Act, 
and he believed that the proposal at that 
time as regarded the Volunteers was only 
defeated by a sort of jealousy of the 
Force which seemed to be felt in a certain 
quarter of the House. All Volunteer 
commanding officers had had confidential 
instructions as to what should take place 
in the case of mobilization, and knew 
where they were to go to. That was a 
great step in advance. But it would 
greatly improve the morale of the force 
if the men knew that they were for the 
future net only to perform the duties 
which they chose for themselves, but that 
the State had a right to call on their 
services in a less serious emergency than 
that of invasion or apprehended invasion, 
To proceed, an impression existed that 
Volunteer officers themselves were always 
asking for money. So they were, and it 
was one unfortunate condition of their 
existence that they had to ask for money 
in an eleemosynary way in their different 
localities, Still, he did not think that the 
rest of the population should greatly 
complain of that. It was simply a sort 
of insurance fee that they paid, and most 
of them were too lazy to do any work of 


Service. 


the kind themselves. Other people 
thought that what Volunteer officers 


were always seeking was the enjoyment 
of military rank and decoration. Of 
course everyone had met with that sort of 
officer. He had not the smallest 
sympathy with him. Better than money 
rank or decoration would be an increased 


reality in their rank as soldiers. But let 
the House go to his next point. He 


would make a few observations on the 
condition of the Service in ordinary times 
of peace as at the present time. One of 
the most disheartening features in con- 
nection withthe Volunteer Service was the 
attendance at drill or rifle practice—the 
dropping in on one occasion of two or 
three men, and perhaps two or three 


hundred on another, He recognised 
that that was one of the inevitable 
consequences of the conditions of 
the service, and he did not pro- 


pose to make any radical change to 
remedy that part of the evil. It was 
one of the inevitable consequences of 
Volunteers having other avocations to 
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attend to. But what he wished to point 
to was that some employers were so 
selfish and unpatriotic as to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of the men attending 
drill or camp, and that some means should 
be found to discourage their taking that 
course. The employer of labour who 
actually dismissed a man from his service 
because he was a Volunteer and for no 
other reason, should be subject to the 
full penalties of the law as to wrongful 
dismissal whatever they might be. On 
the other hand, the employer who showed 
patriotic self-sacrifice, desiring to help 
the Service, should have encouragement. 
He was happy to say that there was an 
increasing number of employers who did 
take a proper and liberal view of their 
duty in this respect. With regard to the 
matter of attendance at drill and in camp 
so far as the Volunteers were concerned, 
although compulsory attendance was out 
of the question and was foreign to the 
conditions of Volunteer service, there 
might be some qualification of the 
existing system. At the present 
moment the Militia were called out 
for a month every year. But to get 
to a closer parallel, the Yeomanry were 
brought up for their training for six days, 
or a week’s permanent duty. He could 
see no reason why three days out of the 
365 should not be devoted to continuous 
drill, and why the State should not then 
have the right to demand and enforce 
the attendance of Volunteers to this 
duty. These three days might be ar- 
ranged for without interfering with the 
other duties of themen. To the Volun- 
teers belonging to Metropolitan corps 
very likely the three days following 
Good Friday would be found most con- 
venient, and in the case of corps in agri- 
cultural districts probably it would be 
well to choose the three last days of the 
annual encampment, including the in- 
spection day. He believed that that would 
have a most beneficial effect, and that it 
would not be followed by prejudicial 
consequences so far as recruiting for the 
Volunteer Service was concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War need have no fear of this 
being regarded as an unconstitutional 
infringement of the liberties of the 
British subject. But there was another 
respect in which he thought great im- 
provement was needed. He had said 
just now that much of our notions as to 
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the Volunteer Force at the present time 
had been grafted on to the old ideas 
conceived in 1859. Well, the condition 
of the Force in 1859 was such that it 
was thought proper and compatible with 
discipline for the rank and file to be 
taken into the confidence of the officers 
(whom they usually elected themselves), 
in regard toall the details of the manage- 
ment of the corps. The result of this 
was that to make any change in the 
“rules” of the corps, as they were called 
—and are still called—it was necessary 
that a meeting of the corps should take 
place. He had frequevtly brought this 
matter under the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman's Predecessors and they had 
invariably expressed some sort of sym- 
pathy with him, and had acknowledged 
the fact that meetings of all ranks of the 
corps were incompatible with discipline. 
The right hon. Gentleman was so accus- 
tomed to saying in public that every- 
thing that was for the best that he 
had never found himself able to take any 
public opportunity of remedying this 
state of things. The Secretary for War 
would surely acknowledge that it was a 
most disorderly provision of the law that, 
in order to pass the rules or the accounts 
of a Volunteer corps, it should be neces- 
sary to have a sort of parade, with pos- 
sibly every private Volunteer present, 
and all enjoying the full right to move 
amendments. Of course, they behaved 
very much better than to do so. He 
had, however, heard of a case in which 
an adjutant of a corps came into col- 
lision with one of the old-fashioned 
sergeants on one of these occasions. The 
sergeant said he had an amendment to 
move, and the adjutant told him if he 
did not hold his tongue he would put him 
under arrest. He (Colonel Brookfield) 
often wished that in some of the delibe- 
rations of the House of Commons such 
a summary course were possible. 
Another point on which he desired to 
lay some little stress was that of the 
position of commanding officers in 
reference to the orders they received 
from the authorities. The battalion staff 
of every Volunteer regiment included, of 
course, an adjutant, with a sergeant- 
major and instructor to each company, all 
of whom were serving under the Mutiny 
Act. The only person on the battalion 
staff of a Volunteer corps who was not 
under the Mutiny Act was the command- 
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ing officer himself, who, it might fairly 
be assumed, was the last person who 
would be guilty of mutiny. The result 
was that that unfortunate officer con- 
stantly received communications from 
the authorities asking him whether “he 
would like this,” or “that he could 
manage that.” Inquiries of that sort 
were the most irritating kind of com- 
munications commanding officers ever 
received. They liked to get definite 
orders, and if they were placed under the 
Mutiny Act he believed it would greatly 
conduce to the discipline of the Service. 
There was only one person who held a 
more anomalous position than the com- 
manding officer, and that was the new 
brigadier, who was such an utterly non- 
descript and absurd personage that his 
position must attract attention sooner or 
later. In most cases he was a retired 
Army colonel who had most likely seen 
war-service, and was known to be a good 
handler of men. He was dressed in the 
uniform of a General Officer, and had his 
staff ; yet, when he went into the field 
in presence of the colonel commanding 
the regimental district, he had to be 
hidden away somewhere so that no 
question of precedence should be raised. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiries at head-quarters respecting this 
matter, there was not the slightest doubt 
that he would find that grave complica- 
tions had arisen, and that it was really 
time to have the precedence of brigadiers 
of Volunteers definitely decided. A few 
observations upon the present dearth of 
Volunteer officers would not be out 
of place. The Volunteer Returns 
did not show how matters stood in this 
respect, and he would suggest that in 
future Volunteer Returns one column 
should be used for showing the number 
of officers in each corps. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War had 
stated, in answer to a question, that the 
number of vacancies in commissions at 
the present time was 1,677, and what was 
more serious was that 1,417 of these 
vacancies were in the junior ranks. It 
was almost impossible to describe the 
demoralisation that came over a small 
company or battery when they had no 
commissioned officer to look after them. 
When the commanding officer or inspect- 
ing officer visited them, and found they 
did not turn out properly, the Instructor 
shrugged his shoulders, and when some 
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explanation was insisted upon he had to 
say, “ How canthe men be expected to 
attend to their duties, when they do not 
get a good example from those they are 
accustomed to look to for guidance !” 
The one redeeming point was that the non- 
commissioned officers, whom he had 
always been accustomed to regard as the 
real back-bone of the Volunteer Force, 
were not only an exceptionally fine body 
of men, but exceptionally useful, and 
exceptionally patient under great diffi- 
culties. But for their services he did 
not know what would happen. He had 
glanced at the Army List, and selected 
two or three typical cases from different 
parts of the United Kingdom, to show 
how matters stood with regard to the 
dearth of officers. He found that the 
3rd Volunteer Battalion of the King’s 
Own Borderers—a regiment which he 
came upon haphazard—had 10 captains 
on the establishment, and 10 serving, 15 
subalterns on the establishment, and only 
six serving. ‘Turning to Wales, he found 
that the Ist Volunteer Battalion of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers had 12 subalterns 
on the establishment and only six serving. 
Coming to England, he found that the 
Ist Volunteer Battalion of the Manchester 
Regiment had 13 captains on the 
establishment, and 12 serving, whilst 
of 20 subalterns on the establishment, 
only six were serving. He would under- 
take to point out to the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Secretary for War a 
plan by which he could remove the 
deficiency of officers as if by magic, 
without spending any money. It was 
evident that the class from which the 
Volunteers expected to obtain officers 
did not provide them. There appeared 
to be three ways of getting over the 
difficulty. One was to offer that class 
some powerful inducement to change the 
attitude they had taken up with regard 
to the Volunteers ; the second was to go 
to a different class for the supply ; and 
the third was to adopt a judicious blend 
of the first two methods. It had been 
quite erroneously pointed out, in the Press 
and elsewhere, that the reason for the 
dearth of Volunteer officers was to be 
found in the expenses to which they 
were subjected. He believed that the 
expenses of the Volunteer officer at the 
present time need be very small 
indeed. If he liked to spend money 
he could find plenty of ways of doing so; 
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but with the grant for equipment, the 
allowances for great coats, travelling 
allowances, camp allowances, and local 
subscriptions, the expenses of officers 
were almost entirely confined to their 
uniforms and mess bills—in other words, 
to personal expenses. He believed that 
the real difficulty in the class from which 
the supply of officers was expected to 
come was to be traced to causes which 
were not always recognised in Debates 
in the House of Commons. He believed 
that the idleness and selfishness of young 
men who might join, and would be all 
the better for joining, had more to do 
with it than anything else. Generally, 
when a young man was asked to join he 
said he had not time. His (Colonel Brook- 
field’s) experience was that in every de- 
partment of life the idlest of all men 
were those who never had the time to do 
anything, and that those who were very 
much overworked thought very little of 
undertaking a little extra work. As to 
the plea respecting the expenses to 
which Volunteer officers were put, the 
young men to whom he referred very 
likely, if their own appetites were con- 
cerned, spent in a day or an hour as 
much as they would have to spend on 
the Volunteers in a year. He believed 
the first inducement that could be held 
out to such young men was one which 
had been tentatively mentioned several 
times by former War Ministers, although 
when they had been asked whether there 
was any chance of carrying it out they 
had always answered that the matter was 
“receiving their careful consideration.” 
It was not surprising, under these cir- 
cumstances, that nothing had been done. 
The inducement he referred to was that 
of occasionally offering Volunteers a 
commission in the Line. He thought he 
could offer what almost amounted to a 
proof that the adoption of such a course 
would be effectual. Some 23 years back 
he served for two or three years in the 
Militia. When he joined there was 
almost as great a dearth of subalterns in 
the Militia as there was in the Volunteers 
at the present moment. <A year or two 
afterwards every vacancy was filled up, 
the simple explanation being that the 
new men were scrambling for «2 com- 
mission in the Regular Army. The 
commanding officers of Militia battalions 
complained at first that these young men 
were only making a convenience of the 
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Militia ; but he hoped they soon became 
patrictic enough to see that the system 
was a good one, and that it benefited the 
whole Service. He urged the Secretary 
for War to apply a similar system to the 
Volunteers. He had also to make a pro- 
posal—oune of a more fanciful character— 
of his own. The class which included 
young men who ought to serve in the 
Volunteers, but would not, also included 
several hundreds of young men who had 
been up for examinations for the Line or 
the Militia and had failed. He could not see 
why, when candidates went up for these 
examinations, they should not be asked to 
answer one interrogation in addition to 
those to which they were now subjected. 
He did not see why they should not be 
asked whether, in the event of passing 
and having to wait for admission, they 
would be willing for a certain period to 
serve Her Majesty in a regimental dis- 
trict, and if so, in what district they 
could serve. Then they should be given 
credit for this, and he believed if this 
was done they would have a large num- 
ber of young men ready and willing to 
fi'l vacant commissions in the Volun- 
teer Foree. The key to the situation 
lay in still further strengthening the good 
feeling which had happily begun to grow 
up between the Volunteers and the rest 
of the Service; and by joining those 
bonds still more closely together by let- 
ting the officer commanding the regimental 
district from time to time recommend 
some one from his battalion for a com- 
mission in the Line. The other alterna- 
tive was to go to a different class for the 
officers, and that was the retired regular 
Army officers. The necessary personal 
expenses of an oflicer were too great to 
allow non-commissioned officers to take 
commissions. There were a large num- 
ber of officers on half pay or who had 
joined the Reserve who had not half 
enough to do, and would be very glad to 
give their service in this direction. It 
might be remembered that experience 
had shown that these officers did not 
always make good commanders of Volun- 
teers. They were too military, and 
sometimes lacked that tact and excep- 
tional treatment which was necessary 
in dealing with Volunteers. He did not, 
therefore, propose to fill up all the 
vacancies by retired Army officers, but 
he suggested that they should report 
themselves to the officer commanding the 
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Regimental District, who would then have 
a list of officers available when any 
Volunteer Battalion or Brigade of Ar- 
tillery was exceptionally denuded of 
officers. They could serve either as 
company officers or assistant adjutants. 
The objection was that such services 
would have to be paid for. By either of 
these planus, or by a judicious combination 
of the two, the main difficulties he had 
described would be surmounted. The 
Volunteer system was based on the as- 
sumption that voluntary services would 
be forthcoming. Great credit was due 
to the tradesmen and working classes of 
this country for the loyalty they dis- 
played in joining the ranks of the 
Volunteers, but it was a standing re- 
proach that the other classes to whom 
they looked for officers were too indolent 
to serve, and too wanting in public 
spirit to recognise \the duty-which they 
ought to discharge. He thought that 
something should be done to stimulate 
them and make them all take a reason- 
able share in securing the military de- 
fence of the country. 


Seconp Division CLEeRKs. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, he thought he would not need to 
detain the House more than a short time 
in bringing under its notice the case of 
the Second Division Clerks, whose work 
in his opinion contributed as much to the 
efficiency of the Army as did that of the 
most distinguished of Her Majesty's 
subjects who wore her uniform. He 
had ventured to intrude on the House 
because the case he had to submit con- 
stituted au injustice to a very meritorious 
class of public servants and conduced 
neither to the efficiency nor to the 
economy of the great Department of 
State over which the right hon. Gentle- 
man presided. He was told that he 
could not move the Resolution which 
stood in his name, but he hoped that be- 
fore he sat down he would have made 
out a case which would justify the right 
hon. Gentleman in giving assurances that 
the legitimate expectations of the class 
whose cause he was advocating should 
no longer be disregarded. Now the 
118th paragraph of the Second Report 
of the Royal Commission on Civil Ser- 
vice Establishments was as follows :— 

“The essence of our proposals is to assign a 
greatly increased share of the work to the 
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Second Division, and in connection with this 
object to improve their scale of pay, and to 
attach to their class certain specified staff > 
pointments for which theirexperience especially 
qualifies them. We are disposed to hope that 
if our proposals are adopted means may be 
found to apply the whole of them to the existing 
Second Division Clerks pari passu with a 
corresponding and simultaneous diminution as 
opportunity offers of the First Division.” 

That Report was submitted to Parliament 
in 1888, but the principles of the recom- 
mendation had been recognised by the 
Lords of the Treasury in a letter dated 
as far back as 1884, in which My Lords 
wrote— 

“ Although the number of Second Division 

Clerks promoted to the First Division must 
always bear a small proportion to the number 
not so promoted, it is not necessary that they 
should be an insignificant proportion of the 
First Division, On the contrary, My Lords 
look forward to that division being largely 
replenished in certain Departments from the 
best members of the Second Division, It will 
probably also be necessary to reserve a power 
of direct appointment to the First Division. 
But there are many Departments in which this 
power need not —so far as My Lords can foresee 
—be exercised habitually or even frequently. 
Promotion from the Second to the First Division 
may therefore fairly be considered as a 
legitimate aspiration for the superior members 
of the former.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the late 
Government stated in this House on the 
28th March, 1890, that 

“Promotion to the First Division was one of 
the methods provided under the present scheme 
for rewarding meritorious Second Division 
Clerks, and many such promotions have been 
made in other offices.” 

The House would thus that the 
principle of the Resolution he had desired 
to bring forward had the authority of the 
Royal Commission presided over by the 
right bon. Baronet the Member for the 
Blackpool Division, of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and of the Secretary to the 
Treasury in the late Government. He 
desired especially to impress upon the 
House that weight of authority, because 
he was aware that in proposals such as 
he was submitting private Members did 
not frequently get much support from 


see 


right hon. Gentlemen on both Front 
Benches. The present, however, was a 


ease which he thought would appeal to 
the sympathy, at any rate, of private 
Members on both sides. He had not 
brought forward the matter with any 
desire to delay business, nor had his 
action any suspicion or shred of Party 
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interest in it, as at a public meeting in 
connection with the question, held last 
November, and presided over by the hon. 
Member for South Islington, there were 
present Members of the House belong- 
ing to all Parties. This question was 
one which excited a large amount of 
interest in the House itself, and many 
hon. Members held there were just 
grounds of discontent at the legitimate 
expectations of this deserving class of 
public servants remaining unsatisfied, to 
the serious injury of the service. He 
put a question on this subject, and in 
reply to it en the 6th of February last 
the right hon. Gentleman paid a very 
handsome tribute to the merits of the 
Second Division Clerks, who were, he 
said, qualified for any work in the office ; 
but he added that it was necessary to 
promote men from the outside in order 
to preserve the necessary gradation of age. 
But he would like to point out that the 
age of the Second Division Clerks eligible 
for promotion ranged from 25 to 30, and 
as they continued in the service until they 
attained the age of 65 years, those who 
would be most likely to be promoted 
would still have an official future before 
them of from 30 to 40 years, whilst their 
whole official career would cover a period 
of from 40 to 50 years—not a short 
qualification. Moreover, there was no 
necessity to promote the elder members 
of the Second Division, seeing that the 
RidleyCommission itself strongly enforced 
the principle of promotion by merit 
rather than by seniority, so that the 
gradation of age on which the right hon. 
Gentleman insisted would not only be in 
no way prejudiced, but would be pro- 
moted by the concession now asked at 
his hands. The right hon. Gentleman 
next urged, in his reply to the question 
of the 6th February, the necessity of 
reducing the number of clerks in the 
First Division to 60. This decision, 
which he believed was promulgated in 
1891, naturally caused bitter disappoint- 
ment to the clerks of the Second Division. 
How was it to be effected? It was to 
be done by filling up only one in every 
four vacancies that occurred. At least, 
that one might have been given to the 
Second Division, the clerks in which had 
a right from what had been promised to 
expect it. But nothing of that kind was 
to be done. The House would remember 
from the answer of the Secretary to the 
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Treasury to a question put by the hon. 
Member for the Uxbridge Division, that 
out of a total of 109 promotions given to 
the Second Division since September, 
1888, only one had been so given in the 
War Office. And in this connection he 
would like to add that in the same period 
the Admiralty, with 229 Second Division 
clerks, had 17 promotions ; the Board of 
Trade, with 75, had three; the Inland 
Revenue, with 212, had 50; the Local 
Government Board, with 66, had five 
and the War Office, with 235, a larger 
number than any other Government 
Office, had only one. It was not, how- 
ever, on justice and good faith alone that 
he based his claim to consideration. The 
present system, besides being not more— 
perhaps less—efficient, was also far more 
costly, as he would prove by illustration. 
A vacancy occurred in the First Division. 
A Second Division clerk, drawing £160 
a year, might be promoted, and his salary 
would be increased at once to £200, 
while his place would be taken by a 
Second Division clerk at £70. The 
two posts, therefore, cost the country 
£270. But if the system were continued 
of importing outsiders straight into the 
First Division the new arrival at once 
entered into an income of £200, whilst 
the old Second Division clerk retained 
his £160, and there was a total cost 
of £360 against one of £270. This was 
not all, because before many years elapsed 
—say six—a young man coming into the 
First Division from outside would, after 
a period from 18 months to two years, 
become eligible for a senior clerkship, 
beginning at £450. That such a pro- 
motion should be given to a young man 
of, say, 27 years of age, while numerous 
Second Division clerks, deserving and 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman to 
be qualified, were expected to remain on 
dead-level scale, and while the condi- 
tions under which they entered the Office 
were being flagrantly violated, could not 
be described otherwise than as a gross 
injustice. The right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his sympathy with the 
Second Division clerks in the interview 
he had given to a deputation which 
waited upon him some time ago, and he 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House would appreciate the feelings 
of those clerks when they saw young 
men imported from outside, and who had 
not worked as they had done, almost 
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immediately placed in a position to draw 


salaries far in excess of what their 
services justly entitled them to expect. 
This did not exhaust all the privileges 
which these young First Division clerks, 
of whom there were already 15 in the 
Office, and more of whom were expected 
to come in, enjoyed. They received all 
the private secretaryships, the actuary- 
ships, and the president clerkships, all 
being posts carrying at least £150 a 
year, besides salary. They had on the 
average not more than about eight years’ 
service, and three of them had already 
been made senior clerks—one at £450, 
another at £500, and the third at £630. 
He wished to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman he had not brought this case 
under his notice in any spirit of in- 
subordination on the part of the clerks 


in the Second Division, who were 
already convinced of his sympathy. 
He told the deputation which 


waited on him that the decision to 
bring in young men from outside had 
been come to by the high permanent 
officials without his knowledge. He was 
aware it was absolutely necessary that a 
good deal of the direction of Govern- 
ment Departments should be left to the 
permanent officials, than whom there did 
not exist a more capable and more devoted 
body of public servants. But at the 
same time the fact existed that just 
expectations had been disappointed, and 
promises were unfulfilled, and he put it 
to him whether, when he heard of deci- 
sions being taken by the permanent 
officials which were contrary to ex- 
pediency and involved grave injustice to 
a worthy body of public servants, he did 
not think the time had arrived for the 
responsible Minister to interfere. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to give him an assurance that the 
expectations of the Second Division 
clerks would no longer be disregarded, 
and that something more than sympathy 
would be extended to them. They 
desired to have something tangible 
and concrete. The right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that in some public offices com- 
pensation was given where promotion was 
deferred. The Second Class Clerks did 
not ask, at any rate at present, for com- 
pensation; ali they wanted was that 
their case should be favourably considered, 
and that they should have something 
more than that deferred hope which made 
the heart sick. 
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Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : I desire to call the attention of the 
House to a question raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Enfield 
Division of Middlesex, and which was 
spoken to hy the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division of Birmingham—a 
question touching the interests of those 
who are employed in Government estab- 
lishments. After what took place on the 
subject of wages in Government estab- 
lishments on Monday night on the Motion 
to go into Committee of Supply on the 
Naval Estimates, I should not have 
ventured to intervene in the Debate on 
the Army Estimates, if it had not been 
for events which have happened in 
succeeding Debates, and which seem to 
me to be of asomewhat sinister character, 
and which apparently point to a trans- 
formation of the views given expression 
to on that night. Nothing could have 
been more satisfactory than the apparent 
intentions of the Government as ex- 
pressed in the Debate last Monday night. 
On their recommendation a Resolution 
was accepted by the House of Commons 
and entered upon the Journals of the 
House which it is true referred only in 
terms to workmen who are employed in 
the naval establishments of the country, 
but in the course of the Debate upon that 
Resolution the Secretary for War rose,and, 
speaking on behalf and in the name of the 
Government, recognised that the Re- 
solution, although in terms confined to 
persons employed in naval establishments, 
really embraced in its principle workmen 
employed in all Departments of State, 
and amongst others those employed by 
the War Office. So far as it went that 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
and that Resolution were regarded and 
accepted as eminently satisfactory. It 
was understood that the Government had 
recognised their obligations as employers 
of labour, for they had admitted that 
there were in the public services some 
persons employed for inadequate wages, 
and that where the wages of any particular 
class of skilled labour in the ordinary 
trade of the country were higher than 
the wages paid in Government estab- 
lishments those latter wages would be 
reconsidered, and that a satisfactory 
alteration would take place in them. 
But since that eminently satisfactory 
conclusion of the discussion on Monday 
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night, it has been elicited by a question 
across the Table by the hon, and gallant 
Member for the Enfield Division that the 
Naval Estimates contain no provision 
whatever for any increase in the pay 
of the dockyard workmen and others. 
I presume I may conclude that a similar 
answer would be given toa question ad- 
dressed to the Secretary for War as re- 
garded the workmen employed in the 
arsenals and ordnance factories of the 
country. When the Government were 
asked whether any provision had been 
made in the Supplementary Estimate for 
the purpose of giving practical effect to 
the hopes which they had held out to 
the workmen in the Government Estab- 
lishments, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied in the curtest manner— 
a manner calculated to alarm everybody 


who was favourable to the idea of a 
revision of the scales of pay— 
that no Supplementary Estimate 


would be introduced for the purpose. 
In these cireumstavees I feel that I am 
justified in asking the Secretary of State 
for War to explain what the intentions 
of the Government really are. Is the 
Resolution passed on Monday night all 
moonshine? and was the declaration 
which the Secretary of State for War 
then made merely a plausible statement 
intended to pacify those who were 
interested in the matter? I cannot 
believe it; but in justice to himself the 
right hon. Gentleman ought now to tell 
the House clearly what his attentions 
are. Another point upon which we 
should have information is that of one 
of the most prominent subjects dealt with 
in the Debate on Monday night—the 
subject of provision for old age. I under- 
stand that in the Department over which 
tae right hon. Gentlemen presides there 
is to be no provision for old age. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, no. 

Sir J. GORST: I certainly under- 
stood him to say so in reply to a question 
put to him; and I am glad to have 
elicited that intimation from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I would like to hear 
what is to be the provision for the old 
age of those employed by the Depart- 
ment. According to the Resolution 
agreed to oun Monday the Government 
were to set a model to employers through- 
out the country. Another subject in 
respect to which the right hon. Gentleman, 
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if he is still in the same benevolent and 
philanthropic state of mind as he was in 
on Monday, ought to give an explanation 
is this : It appears that the War Office is 
engaged in discharging workmen from 
the small arms factories. I have seen 
myself what misery and distress are 
caused by such discharges, and I cannot 
admit that any employer of labour can 
be a model employer who so arranges 
matters in lis factories as to. expose his 
workmen to sudden and wholesale dis- 
missal. When it is necessary to defend 
the low rate of pay which is given in 
Government establishments the stock 
argument is always adduced that there 
is a substantial set off to the low wages 
in the permanency and regularity of the 
work. That argument can no longer be 
relied on, having regard to the wholesale 
discharges of men from Enfield and 
Sparkbrook. In the case of Sparkbrook 
the Government have laid themselves open 
to special condemnation. I acquit the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite from the 
charge of having been animated by any 
political motive in his action, but so 
clumsy have been the arrangements of 
the Department that the people who have 
been discharged from Sparkbrook have 
every possible ground for believing that 
political motive had something to do with 
their dismissal. The newspapers by 
which the Party of the right hon. Gevtle- 
man is so ably supported, cried out for 
the discharge of menu from Spark- 
brook before any discharge took place, 
and it is the fact that a greater number 
of men have been discharged from Spark- 
brook than from Enfield. I do not doubt 
that the men at Sparkbrook who have 
been discharged imagine they have lost 
their situations because they gave their 
political support to a Disseutieut Liberal. 
As I have said, I do not impute political 
motives to the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Tue SECRETARY to tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworrtn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): You have im- 
puted it. 

Sir J. GORST: I do not impute it. 
I must again repeat what I have said 
twice already, that I do not impute to 
the Secretary of State for War, nor to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, nor to 
the President of the Board of Trade, the 
intention of acting from Party motives. 
What I do affirm is that the arrangements 
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have been so clumsy that these poor 
people at Sparkbrook, if they thought 
that they were discharged on Party 
grounds, were perfectly justified in forming 
that opinion. When the journals that 
support the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite called for the abolition of the 
establishment at Sparkbrook, and when 
the person who represents the Govern- 
ment in Birmingham as the labour corre- 
spondent of the Board of Trade is an 
active political partisan, the workman 
at Sparkbrook cannot be very greatly 
blamed if they think that political consi- 
derations account to some extent for 
their discharge. I merely rose to ask 
the right hon. Gentlemen to give some 
assurance that this Government mean 
business and do not mean to stop at 
promises, and I hope, too, they will be 
able to show that the discharges of these 
workmen were due to causes other than 
those of Party motive. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): I am not, Sir, disposed to 
grudge the time that has been spent, and 
willingly spent, in the service of the 
country, in listening to the later speeches ; 
but they have had unfortunately the 
effect of interrupting the Debate on the 
question raised by the right hon. Member 
for Bordesley. That right hon. Member 
said truly that the workpeople at Spark- 


brook, and at some other gun 
factories in Birmingham, were his 


constituents, and perhaps they helped 
to make up the majority of 4,000 
by which my right hon, Friend was re- 
turned. In my own constituency there 
is not a single gunmaker, but I am just 
as much interested as my right hon. 
Friend in the prosperity of Birmingham. 
I do not know to what extent reduction 
has been made in the contracts given to 
private manufacturers, but if the demand 
for small arms is falling off the orders to 
private manufacturers must in turn be 
reduced. It may be that at present they 
are working under contracts, and that 
until those contracts are exhausted no 
reductions can be made. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to set up any com- 
parison between a private factory and a 
Government factory; but there is one 
point on which I would address a word 
of warning to the Secretary for War. 
The way in which private factories have 
been dealt with has been most extrava- 
gant and absurd. The cost of small 
arms from private factories is greater 
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than their cost at Government factories. 
It is difficult to tell what is the 
cost at Government factories; but 
the policy pursued by successive Go- 
vernments in dealing with private fac- 
tories accounts for the greater cost of 
the rifles they produce. Nothing could 
be more fatal than to allow the country 
to depend soleiy on Government factories. 
They have been cut down to starvation 
point, and then, when their services are 
called for, they are obliged to make the 
first order pay for all the new machinery 
that is required, because we cannot trust 
the Government for anything like a 
moderate average of work. It has been 
settled by the vote of the House that 
private factories should be maintained. 
But if they are to be kept in existence, 
the Government ought so to arrange its 
work as to keep up a steady moderate 
stream of orders, sufficient to enable 
them to hold together. But this the 
Government has not done. The factory 
at Sparkbrook once belonged to a pros- 
perous private company which was 
treated badly by the Government. The 
company could not afford to provide even 
caretakers for the machinery, and it got 
out of order. Finally, the factory had to 
be either broken up or sold to the Govern- 
ment for an old song. Other private 
manufacturers have learnt a lesson, and 
they take care that when they have a con- 
tract it shall pay them fully for the 
expenses they have to incur in carrying 
it out. There is one matter upon which 
I will venture to make an appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman. Although I will 
not accuse the Secretary for War of 
penalising Birmingham for its political 
sins, I am afraid the right hon. Gentle- 
man is inclined to penalise Sparkbrook, 
because in 1888 he declared his desire to 
retain it only as a repairing factory, and 
he appears to be starving it with the 
view of carrying out that intention. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is not an accurate representation of 
what I said. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, that 
was the ground of the understanding 
with the House. I have always been 
against this policy, and when I find a 
statement made by the right hen. Gentle- 
man, I must come to the conclusion that 
he is opposed to a manufacturing depart- 
ment at Sparkbrook. When the vote has 
been reduced by 40 per cent. the output 
will be reduced by 60 percent. The factory 
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is now turning out 500 rifles a week ; 
the vote will reduce the output to 200 a 
week, and 200 will cost a vast deal more 
per rifle than 500. It will then be easy 
to show that Sparkbrook is the most ex- 
pensive rifle establishment in the world, 
and that, therefore, it ought to be discon- 
tinued. If this be not the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman, will he say 
what his intention is in cutting down 
Sparkbrook 40 per cent., when he has only 
cut down Enfield Factory by 25 per 
cent? The right hon. Gentleman says 
he was only cutting down Birmingham the 
same as Enfield, because he coupled with 
Sparkbrook the Bagot Street repairing 
shop, which employed another set of work- 
men, and for which the vote was increased. 
But Bagot Street has not spent the 
money voted for it, and it has returned 
more than the sum now to be added, so 
that the addition is a mere paper excuse 
for cutting down Sparkbrook by a 
purely illusory excess vote for Bagot 
Street. Even including Bagot Street, 
the vote for Birmingham is__re- 
duced by 31 per cent., which is 6 per 
cent more than Enfield has been reduced. 
This is unfair treatment, but it is pro- 
bably due rather to want of information 
than to any desire to do injustice as 
between one factory and another. Still 
it is believed the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to turn Sparkbrook into a repair- 
ing factory, and it is desired that this 
should not be done without the approval 
of the House. A policy of the kind 
would involve the sacrifice of valuable 
machinery which in time of emergency 
would produce 1,000 rifles a week. It 
would also deprive the country of the 
advantage of having a small arms factory 
in the centre of England. The situation 
of the Enfield Factory is an extremely 
bad one. In case of invasion Enfield 
would be much more liable to be taken 
by the enemy than a factory in the 
centre of England. Besides that there is 
no coalfield near Enfield, and there is one 
near Sparkbrook. If Sparkbrook were 
permitted to work on equal terms 
with Enfield I am sure it could 
produce rifles at a lower price, 
Even with the fact that the War Depart- 
ment has favoured Enfield at every 
turn, Birmingham is enabled, by the 
Estimates of the Government, to turn out 
rifles at 2s. 6d, a piece less than the cost 
at Enfield. I said I should make an 
appeal to my right hon. Friend, I do 
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not think it is too late. Certainly this 
matter will not rest here. We cannot 
allow this policy of destroying what we 
believe to be a very valuable addition to 
the military resources of the country to 
proceed without the opinion of the 
House of Commons being expressed on 
the subject. I am not able to take a 
vote on it to-night, but I appeal to my 
right hon. Friend—not asking him for a 
specific answer now—to take the matter 
into consideration, and to say, if he finds 
the facts laid before him bear investi- 
gation, that he will raise the amount to 
be voted for wages at Sparkbrook Factory, 
and that he will withdraw the orders for 
the turning away of a very considerable 
number of workpeople, if necessary, pro- 
viding for the additional expenditure 
by means of a further Supplementary 
Estimate. There is only one other point 
I would like to bring before my right 
hon. Friend. If he has the slightest 
doubt as to the matters to which I have 
ventured to call his attention, then I 
would ask him to give us what I have 
asked fer over and over agein—a small 
Committee to inquire into the comparative 
advantages of the Enfield and Sparkbrook 
factories. We have been told that Enfield 
can make more cheaply than Birmingham. 
We dispute the figures altogether, and 
we say that if there is any idea of the 
kind in the minds of the officials of the 
War Department, it is in the public 
interest that it should be inquired into, 
I therefore ask my right hon. Friend to 
give us such an inquiry. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe_t-BAaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): The fact has again 
oceurred to-day which has occurred on 
former occasions. The moment we come 
for a Vote for munitions of war involving 
in any respect the interests of Birming- 
ham, my right hon. Friend who has just 
sat down and those near him at once 
enter the field. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley imme- 
diately lays his coat upon the floor, and 
invites me to tread upon the tail of it. 
I have no intention now, nor have I ever 
had any intention, of taking that course ; 
but an appeal has been made so directly 
to me to state what the figures in the 
Estimates mean on this subject that I do 
not hesitate at once to say what the 
policy as represented by these figures is. 
First of all, let me say something as to 
the reduction which we have found neces- 
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sary in the amount of wages to be spent. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Member for the University, launched a 
very strong deuunciation, and a_per- 
fectly proper denunciation, against whole- 
sale discharges, or against any policy 
which meant the taking on of a large 
number of workmen and then dis- 
charging them afterwards, and he asked 
me to carry out, as far as I could, 
continuity of employment, which I re- 
ferred to the other night as one of 
the advantages of the Publie Service. 
By continuity of employment was meant 
employment in all seasons and weather 
while work lasts, because I was careful 
to guard myself against implying more 
than this, knowing that emergencies 
would sometimes arise in this as in all 
other businesses. What is the position 
we are in with regard to the manufacture 
of small arms, as to which we are told 
we are pursuing an unfortunate course 
in reducing the amount of wages ? Why, 
there has been, as the House knows, a 
most abnormal activity in the production 
of small arms within the last two or three 
years. My right hon. Friend, my Prede- 
cessor, with great energy, and after the 
most careful inquiry into the question as 
to the best form of rifle, determined 
to furnish Her Majesty’s Forces as 
rapidly as possible with the magazine 
rifle, superseding that which they now 
have in their hands, Having determined 
this, he very properly resolved that no 
time should be lost in making the sub- 
stitution, and therefore there has been, 
as I say, a most unusual pressure and 
activity not only in these Government 
employments, but in trade orders. Now 
we find that so rapid bas been the pro- 
duction of rifles that we have come, I 
will not say within measurable distance, 
but at any rate within sight of the period 
when the demand will be fulfilled. That 
is the weak point or difficulty with re- 
gard to such a factory as the Spark- 
brook, which deals with small arms. 
The country is not always wanting a 
very large supply of small arms. When 
the arming of the Forces with the maga- 
zine rifle has taken place we may look 
forward with something like certainty 
to an interval during which the require- 
ments will be limited to the filling up of 
the waste. It is quite impossible to 
avoid that spasmodic activity, aud the 
subsequent slackness which the right 
hou. Gentleman said properly was so in- 
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jurious. What does the House think ? 
Do they think it would be better for the 
public, aud for the constituencies which 
are interested, if we took a little more 
money for this year in order to keep up 
high pressure this year, and then have a 
total collapse ¢ No, Sir, we thought it 
was much better to look ahead, to recog- 
nise that there must be a time when this 
demand would practically cease, and that, 
therefore, it is necessary that diminution 
in wages and employment should be as 
gradually introduced as possible. This 
is the policy we have had in view, and 
I submit it with the greatest confidence 
to the House for their approval; and I 
hold that I should have been very ill- 
advised indeed if I had kept up the 
work at Enfield, or Birmingham, or 
elsewhere, and the orders to the trade at 
the old level with the prospect before 
me of a sudden collapse at no distant 
period. So much as to the cruelty of 
taking away or diminishing the wages 
available for the maintenance of these 
workmen. But my right hon. Friend 
who has just sat down complained that 
in making this diminution we had been 
unfair to Birmingham. I am glad my 
right hon. Friend acquitted me of any 
design against the interests of Birming- 
ham. That has been attributed to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bordesley on previous occasions, and 
I believe that it has been attributed to me 
in some newspapers of perhaps not very 
wide circulation which I have not seen. 
I disregard such an imputation; of 
course I am absolutely and entirely free 
from it, and I know that my right hon. 
Friend does not believe that I have any 
such desire or such mean political jealousy 
with regard to institutions such as those 
two establishments at Birmingham. But 
have we done injustice to Birmingham ? 
Let me say something in regard to words of 
mine, which my right hon. Friend quoted, 
as to Sparkbrook being a repairing factory. 
When Sparkbrook was purchased by the 
Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham was a Member, that was done 
for the sole purpose of it being used as a 
repairing factory. The observations the 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted of mine 
were directed simply against ‘the multi- 
plication. of Government factories, with- 
out special reference to Birmingham at 
all, But after Sparkbrook had been 
some time in use, there came an epoch 
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when there was a demand for a 
new weapon, and then this factory, 
which was purchased, as the House of 
Commons was informed, simply as a 
repairing factory, was used as a manu- 
facturing factory for the new rifle. The 
object of the original purchase explains 
why I have spoken of it as a repairing 
factory ; but I assure my right hon. 
Friend that I am aware how good a 
factory Sparkbrook is, and how well- 
equipped it is. I agree with a great deal 
of what he stated, that as we have it now, 
and as it is so well-equipped, it is an 
essential thing that it should be main- 
tained in our possession to strengthen 
our resources in case of necessity. But 
when he says we have done something to 
injure Birmingham, let me quote the 
figures, There is also the Bagot Street 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman 
says we are giving too much in wages to 
Enfield, and too little to Birmingham. 
What are we giving? Last year we 
gave to Sparkbrook £60,000 ; to Bagot 
Street, £16,000; total, £76,000. This 
year Sparkbrook has £35,000; and 
Bagot Street, £22,000; total £57,000, 
That is, roughly speaking, a reduction of 
£19,000 between the two. Enfield had 
last year £160,000, this year £120,000 ; 
it therefore loses £40,000, which is 
almost exactly the same proportion 
as Birmingham. I say there is no 
evidence here that a larger number 
of men in proportion would be deprived 
of work in Birmingham than would be 
deprived at Enfield. I have no desire, 
as I have said, to deal in any way unfairly 
with Birmingham. I am told that some 
newspaper had said that I was intending 
to starve Birmingham. I am _ not 
responsible for paragraphs in newspapers, 
and it is not from that source my opinions 
must be gathered. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
asked me some questions on the general 
subject of labour. He was not, I think, 
very kind in the imputations which he 
disclaimed making. The very disclaimer 
in itself was almost as injurious as 
the imputation. He absolves me of 
having deliberately intended to deceive 
the House, but he says that we should 
have brought forward an_ estimate. 
How could we put an estimate on the 
Table when we do not know yet what 
the sum might be? We have not the 
slightest idea, and I told him so the other 
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established and well-known facts, and 
until we know those facts it is quite im- 
possible to estimate what sum will be 
required in any one of the Government 
departments for this purpose. When the 
inquiry is completed, when we have 
come to a decision upon it, if we have 
not enough money in the Estimates, a 
Supplementary Estimate will naturally 
be required. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman asked me why I was opposed 
to a provision being made for old age. 
I am very willing that some provision 
should be made for old-age workmen on 
a large scale, but what I said was that 
my opinion is strongly against the 
principle of establishment of workmen. 
Defenders and advocates of establishment 
in Government employment find their 
great argument in this, that it gives 
them a hold upon the workmen ; but 
they fail to see that it gives the work- 
men also a hold upon them. I say that 
it is very much better both for workman 
and employer that the matter should be 
left to free bargain between them, just as 
in other employments. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington brought forward the 
case of second division clerks. Well, I 
have great sympathy with the second 
division clerks generally, and above al! 
with the second division clerks in the 
War Office, because I believe they have 
been very unfortunate in the office which 
they have chosen to go into. The War 
Office has had for the last 20 or 30 years 
a plethora of clerks. We have been en- 
gaged for years in trying to bring the 
numbersdown. The reason why the second 
division clerks cannot expect to have 
promotions into the first division is this, 
that the reductions made by the retire- 
ments given by the Treasury were given 
on the express stipulation that certain 
vacancies should be absorbed, and that 
such as were not absorbed should be 
filled up by younger men from the outside. 
1 cannot hold out any hope of pro- 
motion to the first division at present, 
but I hope to obtain some promotion for 
the first grade in the second division, and 
probably some staff appointments below 
the upper division. The hon. Member 
for Sussex spoke on the question of the 
Volunteers, and made a number of sug- 
gestions, for which I am much obliged 
to him, and which I promise him shall 
receive careful consideration. He made 
some suggestions which I think deserve 
special notice. He proposed that. we 
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should induce officers to serve in the 
Volunteers by a special arrangement. I 
egret the dearth of officers in the 
Volunteers, and I should be glad to 
jump at any proposal made which is cal- 
culated to improve matters in that re- 
spect. But the hon. Member suggests 
that we should give commissions in the 
Line. Iam afraid I must ask what are 
these among so many? An occasional 
commission such as could be given in the 
Line would be very small inducement 
considering the hundreds of Volunteer 
officers. I find very great difficulty in 
contemplating the idea of multiplying 
those outside accessions to commissions 
in the Army. When you consider the 
elaborate system we have of competitive 
examination, and the great expense to 
which parents are put in preparing their 
sons for those competitive examinations, 
I think it would be a great hardship 
upon them if the number of commissions 
given in that way were greatly reduced, 
and if commissions were given to young 
men simply because they had held 
a commission in the Volunteers. 
The hon, Gentleman asked me about the 
brigadier and his anomalous position. I 
assure the hon. Member that I am fully 
alive to that fact. One of the first 
inquiries I made when I came to the 
War Office was with the view of 
endeavouring to make out what this 
amphibious officer exactly has to do and 
what his powers are. I am still prose- 
cuting that inquiry. As to what the 
hon. Member said regarding commanding 
officers not being under the Mutiny Act, 
and the meetings of cops and enforced 
attendance, «ll those thugs I will con- 
sider. They have a good deal in them 
to commend them. I aim not, however, 
prepared to give an Opinion upon them, 
nor am I quite sure that pu blic opinion 
would bear us out if we attempted to 
alter the law as to the obligations of ser- 
vice of Volunteers. It is a delicate thing 
to make any alteration in that respect. 
Now I come to a more lively subject, 
upon which perhaps the House will allow 
me to make a statement that will satisfy 
very natural curiosity. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tradeston brought forward the 
vexedquestion of the Cameron High- 
landers, and in my double capacity as a 
Scotchman and Secretary of State for 
War I am exceedingly interested in that 
question. As much has been said on the 
subject I think it is right that the plain 
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facts regarding it should be told. Now 
the first plain fact is that we have far 
too many Scotch regiments, that there 
are more regiments in Scotland—and, 
unfortunately, nearly all of them historic 
regiments, that we do not wish to meddle 
with if we can avoid doing so—than 
Scotland can support. And if that is 
true of Scotland at large, it is till more 
true of the nominally Highland regiments, 
because for various reasons they are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep in full efficiency. 
We have nine kilted battalions. It 
was known in 1881, when this 
matter was being settled, that there 
would be this difficulty, and the 
proposal originally made, which I deeply 
regret was not adopted, was that in face 
of the difficulty of maintaining those 
kilted regiments a Highland brigade 
should be formed, comprising four or six 
battalions—I believe myself that four 
would have been sufficient—and that 
these should be clothed in a tartan 
selected by the Queen herself, so as to 
give no offence to anyone, and that 
brigade would have combined all the 
traditions and preserved the distinctive 
glories of the Highland regiments. That 
would have beena workable, intelligible, 
and efficient solution of the difficulty. 
But then there was an outery created to 
the effect that we must not interfere with 
any tartan, not a kilt must be lost, not a 
tartan meddled with. I will not go so 
far as a distinguished and _ gallant 
General, who, when speaking on the 
subject ten years ago in this House— 
himself a Scotchman and a member of a 
great clan—said that he had never yet 
seen in Scotland a Scotchman wearing a 
kilt unless he was paid to do so by an 
Englishman. I do not go so far as that, 
and I admit at once the picturesqueness 
and the military effectiveness of the 
Highland dress ; but when we are told 
that not a tartan is to be meddled with 
we naturally ask what these tartans are, 
and we find that it is difficult to 
determine. I will state one fact which 
will show the House what Imean. The 
Cameron Highlanders themselves, the 
very regiment we hear so much of, 
wear @ spurious Macdonald tartan, 
and not a Cameron tartan at all. 
My experience is that the enthusiasm on 
this subject—what I should call spurious 
enthusiasm—in favour of the tartans and 
kilts, although very vivid and active in 
the large towns and in Piccadilly and 
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the Strand, does not exist to the same 
extent among the glens and islands 
of the Highlands themselves. It is 
small among the crofters and farmers of 
the Highlands, but large among the 
shooting tenants and gillies and that 
class of people. What was the conse- 
quence of this outcry in 1881—an outery 
created and carried on, let me say, by the 
very people who have been at the head of 
the present outcry ? The scheme which I 
have indicated was upset and the regiments 
were linked. Some that had not been in 
kilts at all were put into kilts, and in 
the end the unfortunate Cameron High- 
landers regiment was stranded by itself 
without any affiliated battalion at all, with 
aspecial district assigned toit. It is rather 
an odd thing that the very same people 
to whose outery it is due that the 
Cameron Highlanders are in this pre- 
carious position, are now calling out that 
on no account must the regiment be 
meddled with or destroyed. I have said 
that Scotland cannot maintain so many 
regiments as it has; and what are the 
facts about recruiting ? I happened the 
other day to see a statement of the num- 
ber of recruits obtained for a very dis- 
tinguished regiment that has for its 
district the whole of Ross-shire, Suther- 
land, and Caithness, and the north 
of Scotland, namely, the Seaforth High- 
landers. Inthe last four years the num- 
bers of recruits that regiment obtained in 
the district were 72, 73, 90, and 56. 
Those were all the recruits obtained for 
tho two battalions of this regiment. One 
hon. Member has asked, why not 
open Glasgow to the Cameron High- 
landers? Open Glasgow, it is said, 
and we shall see what we shall see. 
Well, what are the facts regarding 
recruiting in Glasgow ? Glasgow 
is supposed to be an _ inexhaustible 
cistern out of which any amount 
of recruits, especially Highland 
recruits, can be drawn. Glasgow is 
presently recruiting for the following 
corps : Ist Life Guards, the Royal 
Horse Guards, the Royal Artillery, the 
Engineers, the 5th Dragoon Guards— 
(and here let me say, I should be sorry 
indeed that these great branches of the 
Service had no Scotchmen among them, 
and native Scotchmen)—the 18th 
Hussars, the Scots Guards, the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers (a most distinguished 
regiment), the King’s Own Scottish 
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nians) and some other regiments—all 
these are recruited in Glasgow. 

*Mr. HOZIER: The Scottish Rifles 
are only open to Militiamen. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is so, the Scottish Rifles 
recruit only from their own Militia. 
The other Highland Regiments at this 
moment do not require recruits, but when 
they do Glasgow is the first place open 
to them. Whenever the Cameron High- 
landers want any number of men Glas- 
gow is at once open to them, and, not- 
withstanding what the hon. Member 
(Mr. Hozier) has said, any man on join- 
ing the Army, who expresses a desire to 
go into a certain regiment is always 
allowed to go into that regiment if there 
is room in the regiment for him. Let 
us see what the result of recruiting was 
as to Scotland generally. The number of 
recruits required for the Scotch regiments 
is 2,689 per year. In 1891 the total 


number of Infantry recruits ob- 
tained was 2,159, and last year— 
a year of exceptional recruiting— 


2,682, just seven short of the whole 
number required, Last year was, as I 
have said, an exceptional year for 
recruiting, and Glasgow is considered to 
be an inexhaustible reservoir for recruit- 
ing. Of the total number of recruits only 
751 came from Glasgow for all the corps 
I have named. I think that is a suffi- 
cient answer to the proposal that Glas- 
gow should be opened with a view to 
saving the Cameron Highlanders. As 
to the Cameron Highlanders themselves, 
between Ist August, 1891, and 26th 
November, 1892, no less than 936 
recruits had to be raised. It was going 
abroad, and therefore a large depdét had 
to be raised on purpose. Nine hundred 
and thirty-six recruits were required. 
Every effort was made to obtain them 
in its district, but there only 20 recruits 
were obtained out of the 936. From 
Glasgow 57 wereobtained ; head-quarters 
recruits (one regiment happened then to 
be in Edinburgh) 137; other parts of 
Scotland 152; total Scotch recruits, 
366 out of 936. The remaining 
570 were obtained in England, a large 
portion of them coming from the East of 
London. These are facts which I com- 
mend to those who say that Glasgow 
should be opened, so that a second bat- 
talion could be raised for the Cameron 
Highlanders. There is not the material 
to keep your first battalion in proper 
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efficiency. I have not a word to say in 
derogation of the Cameron Highlanders. 
On the contrary, as to its present con- 
dition, I believe it to be an excellent 
battalion, in excellent order, and I cannot 

y too high a tribute to the way in which 
the colonel and officers have behaved in this 
very trying period. I know, as a matter 
of fact, they have done their best to put 
down the outery which has been made, 
and to check those who, from very foolish 
ideas of what were their interests, were 
endeavouring to create an agitation on 
the subject. They are a most excellent 
battalion. I believe also they themselves 
have no hope of being able to raise a 
second battalion, and very little hope of 
being able to maintain themselves. 
What position are they in? This is a 
single battalion ; and the result is that 
when it is at home it is no use to us in 
furnishing drafts for India, and again,when 
it is abroad we have to raise a special 
costly depot to maintain it in existence. 
It is the most expensive thing we could 
have, and the only justification we could 
have for contemplating maintaining it as 
it is would be the fact that there was a 


strong local attachment and strong 
national feeling in favour of it. I do not 


see evidence of any feeling to that extent. 
I share that feeling myself, and I would 
do anything I could to maintain and 
even improve the position of this illus- 
trious regimeut with its great traditions. 
But I must say that in its present position 
—which is due to the outery ten years 
ago of which I have spoken — it 
is impossible to justify its existence, 
and therefore it was I did think, if it 
was absorbed in the Scots Guards, 
this would be a dignitied conclusion to a 
great career, and I am ready to maintain 
that opinion. I am sorry to say I come 
now to a very lame conclusion, because 
what I am going to do with regard to this 
regimeut is precisely the very worst thing, 
and the very thing of all others I should like 
to avoid, that is to leave it alone for the 
present, in its precarious and forlorn 
position ; with the positive certainty of 
meeting, sooner or later, that destiny of 
absorption which cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. My right hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Sir James Fergusson), the Member 
for Manchester, has urged upon me the 
employment of soldiers in Civil Depart- 
ments, and he could not find anyone more 
likely to give a cordial response to that 

itation. I entirely agree with him 
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that we must not be too sanguine or 
have too large ideas. We cannot imi- 
tate foreign countries in promising 
employment for every retired soldier, be- 
cause we have not got State employment 
to offer. Where they have all the rail- 
ways, and a great many other enterprises, 
in the hands of the State, they can find 
an infinite number of posts in which 
soldiers can serve. But we can only do 
two things. First of all, we have to see 
that they are employed in our Public 
Departments, so far as there is room for 
their employment ; and, in the secoad 
place, we have to endeavour to induce 
and persuade private employers all 
through the country to give them employ- 
ment. With regard to Public Depart- 
ments, I was astonished, and a little 
indignant, to hear the noble Lord the 
Member for West Edinburgh (Viscount 
Wolmer) the other night, talking of the 
employment of soldiers, say that we could 
not expect very great things as long as 
valets and butlers were appointed to 
messengerships in Public Offices. The 
noble Lord, I think, ought not to have 
said that if he did not know that it 
was the case. All I can say is that, so 
far asthe Admiralty and the War Office 
are concerned, I will let him have the 
Returns for the last 10 years of the men 
who have been appointed to these posi- 
tions, and he will not find a valet or 
butler among them. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Fareham made a 
number of useful suggestions, as he 
always does, and there is no one from 
whom I would take suggestions more 
readily. I can assure him that every- 
thing he has said shall be remembered. 
And now, lastly, I come to one compara- 
tively small point. The hon. Member 
for Basingstoke brought forward a case 
of a warder, which, I think, I may dis- 
pose of in one sentence. The man has 
had a most unfortunate career. He was 
not long enough in a military capacity to 
earn a pension, and the civil office 
which he thereupon held did not carry a 
pension with it. It is quite true his 
commanding officer, or superior officer, 
appears to have said something to him 
about retiring on a pension—that is, any 
pension he was entitled to. Apparently, 
the officer did not know the man was 
entitled to no pension. As the hon, 
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Member knows, we are bound in these 
matters by strict regulations, and it is 
quite impossible for us, however benevo- 
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lently inclined we may be, to give a 
pension where, under the Rules, a pension 
does not exist. However, I will say 
that if any loophole can be discovered 
whereby this man can be benefited, I 
shall be only too glad to make use of it. 
I think I have answered most of the 
points raised, and I trust now, Sir, there 
will be no objection to your leaving the 
Chair. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I need not 
say that I am not going to make a speech 
on the subject, nor can I complain of the 
excellent and full statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but I would, in 
the very exceptional circumstances under 
which the House has met, make an 
appeal to the Prime Minister to give 
some statement with regard to the course 
of business this evening which might 
relieve our minds. As he is aware, 
there are very grave objections, into 
which I will not go at the present time, 
both to the right hon. Gentleman 
making his statement at this time of 
night, and to asking us to discuss that 
statement after it is made; and I am 
convinced that it would very greatly 
conduce to the smooth working of Public 
Business if the right hon. Gentleman 
would now assure the House that he 
would be content with the Speaker leav- 
ing the Chair, deferring to a more con- 
venient opportunity the discussion upon 
the statement which is to follow. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
notenter into any dispute with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the statement he 
has made. At the same time, I do 
not wish to make any extravagant 
demand upon the patience of the House, 
which has been taxed to an extreme 
degree during the present week. I do 
not agree that we should be content with 
the Speaker leaving the Chair; but if, 
after my right hon. Friend has made his 
statement, hon. Gentlemen are not dis- 
posed to allow discussion to go forward, 
we should not then, I think, offer 
resistance. 

Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 

ScurrpLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT. 

Vote for 154,442 of all ranks. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
Sir, in moving this Vote, I would 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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ask the indulgence of the Committee 
while I make a statement, which I hope 
will not be a very long one, as to the 
present condition of the Army, and 
as to the measures which have either 
been adopted, or are in contemplation 
regarding it. I have long had, as the 
House knows, some familiarity with these 
military affairs. I have often concerned 
myself in Military Debates in this House 
during the last 17 years, but so many 
great changes have been introduced of 
late years, that I feel almost obliged to 
ask for that plea of indulgence which the 
House is accustomed to give to one 
undertaking novel duties on a novel sub- 
ject. I will say at once that I have no 
great changes to lay before the Committee. 
My wish has been rather to do the best I 
could with the materials at my disposal 
than to introduce reforms other than those 
which appeared to be absolutely necessary. 
Of late years much has been done. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, my Pre- 
decessor, has laboured with assiduity and 
with enlightened ability ; he has been 
surrounded and assisted by officers of 
unusual distinction and ability ; and his 
work has not been fruitless. Immense 
advance has been made within the last 
two or three years, if not perfection 
attained, which we can hardly ever hope 
to attain. In the great questions of 
Imperial defence, the fortification of our 
shores, in the protection of our foreign 
possessions, in the housing of our troops, 
and in the supply of armaments and 
munitions of war, both large and small, 
great progress has been made under the 
right hon. Gentleman of late years. He 
has also introduced great changes in the 
administration of the Army, as to which 
opinions differ, and as to which, in my 
view, we are not yet quite able to judge. 
But as to the Army, its general principles 
and its organization remain unaltered. 
The systems introduced more than 20 
years ago—short service, localization, and 
the combination of battalions—have stood 
the test of time, as is shown by the recent 
Report of the Wantage Committee, 
which, while suggesting many changes 
and improvements, practically approved 
of those three great systems as being 
those best adapted to our needs, which 
are varied beyond the experience of any 
other Army in the world. We have, in 
the first place, to garrison India, we have 
to defend the Colonies, we have to make 
our own shores safe, and we must be 
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ready for small wars if they arise ; and 
it appears that the present terms of ser- 
vice and the organization answer well in 
the main for these purposes. What we 
want in this country, in the terms of 
service and in our organization especially, 
is elasticity and adaptability, and I be- 
lieve we obtain this to the necessary 
degree by the present arrangement. I 
am quite aware that theorists object to 
our organization, and particularly to the 
terms of service ; but, after all, there is 
nothing so easy as to theorize in these 
matters. I could easily be a theorist, 
and could invent an Army which would 
answer most of our purposes possibly 
even better and be cheaper than the 
Army which we have; but we cannot 
set aside in this country ancient tradi- 
tions, prepossessions, prejudices, associa- 
tions, and vested interests, and if these are 
taken into account I question very much 
whether any theory, in fact I can say posi- 
tively that no theory I have ever seen, 
could, if applied to those circumstances, 
have obtained the results we have 
obtained. Every alternative I have ever 
seen proposed, however ingenious it 
might be, has upon examination been 
either more costly or less suitable to our 
wants. If that is so, what ought we to 
do in the present position of matters in 
this country ?_ In my opinion, the best 
policy of a Minister for War is to give 
fair play to our system, and, having done 
that, to leave it alone ; distinctly I say 
to leave it alone—that is, the organisation 
of the Infantry especially, which is the 
main matter. I have said it was 20 
years since the present system was 
inaugurated, and I cannot but go back, 
not only with respect and gratitude, 
but with some degree of surprise, to that 
time when almost every great branch of 
our present system was inaugurated by 
one man—namely, by Lord Cardwell. 
In the course of three or four years Lord 
Cardwell consolidated the administration 
of the Army at home, abolished purchase, 
introduced short service and the Reserve, 
localised the Army, united the con- 
trol of the Regular Forces and of the 
Auxiliary Forces, and organised the 
Infantry. In order to carry those great 
reforms, he faced immense, honourable 
but very stubborn, prejudice and a great 
deal of obloquy, which perhaps still re- 
mains in some minds; but I think the 
catalogue I have named of achievements 
in Army reform is such as no Army 
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reformer, in this country at all events, 
has ever produced, or is ever likely to 
produce again. Many things have fought 
against the development of that system. 
There is nothing so pernicious to the 
Army as perpetual change, perpetual 
oscillation both of theory and of practice. 
I say give fair play to our present organi- 
sation, and the one thing essential for 
that purpose seems to be the equalisation 
of the battalions at home and abroad. 
The system introduced 20 years ago bas 
never had fair play, because the battalions 
have never been equalised. If you have 
some regiments with both battalions 
abroad, not only have you an immense 
cost, and a great pressure for drafts 
which would otherwise be avoided, but 
you fail to realise what is a very con- 
siderable advantage of the system, accord- 
ing to which the battalion going abroad 
would leave behind all its men who 
were either too young or too near the 
end of their service, or on other grounds 
unfit, and on arriving in India or the 
Colony would find the men who, having 
some time yet to serve, had been left 
behind by the sister battalion. This would 
facilitate relief and reduce cost. If equali- 
sation of battalions were effected, I should 
be prepared to leave things very much 
alone. Frequent changes may be bene- 
ficial, but, even when beneficial, they 
often have an unfortunate and an in- 
jurious effect upon the Army generally, 
and I hold that it is desirable to avoid 
them. I am quite aware that view will 
be distasteful both to reformers and to 
reactionaries—to those who wish to go 
forward and to those who wish to go 
back — but I consider it certainly the 
best for the Service in the circumstances 
of the case. Now, Sir, how is this 
equalisation of battalions to be effected ? 
At the present time there are 11 more 
battalions abroad than at home, and this 
difference has existed, with the exception 
of a few years, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, ever since the system was introduced. 
There are three alternatives before 
you. You can add to the number 
of battalions at home; you may sub- 
stitute, for certain battalions on foreign 
service, battalions outside of the linked 
Infantry organisation ; or you may bring 
home a sufficient number of battalions. 
The first suggestion—namely, to add to 
the number of home battalions, is open 
to the serious objection of the great 
expense it would involve. The cost of 
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an Infantry battalion may be put, roughly, 
at £40,000, and until it is proved that 
we are deficient in the numbers of the 
Army, or that we require more battalions, 
I am not disposed to recommend any 
plan which would involve the mere 
addition to battalions at home, at a cost 
of £40,000 each. The second method is 
to substitute, for the ordinary linked 
Infantry battalion, a battalion of the 
Guards, and that is an alternative which 
may well be adopted to some extent, so 
far as it can be properly used. But, after 
all, the easiest and readiest way is to 
bring battalions home from abroad. I 
am quite aware that, in the case of India, 
there is much objection, and I would not 
propose, under any circumstances, to 
reduce the number of troops there by a 
single man; but it is a matter for con- 
sideration whether we might not ask the 
Indian Government to dispense with some 
battalions, giving, as an equivalent, an 
additional strength to the battalions that 
are left. This third method of bringing 
battalions home is that which I shall 
partially adopt. We propose to bring 
home a battalion from Gibraltar. Our 
original intention was to bring home one 
battalion from Egypt and to substitute 
for another battalion in Egypt a battalion 
of the Guards. And we also intend 
to bring home one battalion from India. 
That would reduce the number to 
one pair of battalions abroad which 
could, for the present, be treated as tem- 
porarily employed abroad. Practical 
equality would thus be restored as far as 
working is concerned. Recent events in 
Egypt, however, leading to the increase of 
the number of troops in that country, have 
prevented the realisation of our plans in 
that direction. But in ordinary times, 
and when any temporary necessity is over 
and past, it is a thing which can be done. 
I certainly do believe that, of all the 
changes that can be made at the present 
moment—of all the recommendations of 
the Wantage Committee, as to which we 
have heard so much—there is nothing 
which can be done which will so greatly 
increase the efficiency of the Army as this 
equalisation of battalions. Ihave little to 
say with regard to another branch of the 
Servicc—the Cavalry. There isroom for 
some reorganization, and I have listened 
to what has fallen from the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Fareham Division. 
But the only step which I have taken is 
this, to allow recruits to be enlisted, not 
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for individual regiments, but for special 
branches of the Cavalry. They will be 
enlisted in future for Lancers, Hussars, 
or Dragoons, as the case may be. Those 
men will be interchangeable between 
the different regiments. When regiments 
have to go abroad it will not be necessary 
to call for volunteers. That, it seems 
to me, isa sensible step towards the better 
organisation of the Cavalry, and will 
have the advantage of giving greater 
facilities for sending regiments abroad. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): What about foreign service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will give all the details at my disposal. 
The other night we heard a good deal 
said about Army Corps, with regard to 
the maintenance at home of two Army 
Corps in readiness for foreign service. 
As a matter of fact, we have quite 
recently resolved to give up, for pur- 
poses of foreign service, the Army Corps 
system. The force which is held in 
readiness for immediate embarkation is 
no longer the First Army Corps and line of 
communication troops, but a specially 
constituted force, which may be roughly 
described as an Infantry Division, a 
Cavalry Brigade, a Mounted Infantry 
Battalion, two Batteries of Horse 
Artillery, three Batteries of Field 
Artillery, and a large number of special 
troops, such as bridging and telegraph 
troops, balloon section, bakery column, 
and so forth. The force has been 
constituted with a special view to 
the probable requirements of one of 
our small wars, and its strength is, 
roughly, 20,000 men and 8,700 horses. 
With the exception of some smal! 
details, the stores for this foree—so far as 
we can decide upon them while the country 
in which it is to operate is unknown—are 
ready in their assigued places. Assuming 
that the Reservists were called out and 
the registered horses ealied up, this Field 
Force, as it is termed, would be ready to 
embark as soon as—in fact, sooner than 
—the ships would be ready to receive it. 
This is, of course, subject to any ex- 
ceptional preparations which might be 
required in view of the nature of the 
country to which it has to go. With 
regard to one phrase I have just used, 
let me say this, one want in our system 
—a decided weakness in our system—is 
the provision required for small wars. 
That is to say, some facility will be 
required for filling up and strengthening 
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the battalions required for a small war by 
utilising, in some way or other, the 
Reserve. But a smal! war is not a 
great national emergency. I have con- 
tinued the examination which the right 
hon. Gentleman commenced, and I hope 
soon we shall have the power of using, 
for the purpose I have indicated, a smail 
number of the Reserve. When that is 
done, I hope we shall have accomplished 
a great object in the way of efficiency. 
The most conspicuous feature in the 
military position at this time is the great 
success which has attended recruiting 
during the past year, and which appears 
likely to continue. A full account of 
this is given in the Report of the Inspec- 
tor General. The recruits for the year 
numbered 41,659. Undoubtedly the 
circumstances have been favourable, and 
General Feilding has availed himself of 
the good opportunity thus afforded to 
him. He has displayed the greatest 
energy, and has personally visited a large 
number of recruiting districts. The large 
number of recruits is due to his zeal and 
activity, and we are much indebted to 
him for the flourishing condition of the 
Services. We have been able gradually to 
impose checks on special enlistments, and 
finally, in last month, todispense with them 
altogether both in Cavalry and Infantry. 
Thestandard of the Guards has been raised 
to 5ft. Yin. ; that of Artillery gunners to 
5ft. 6bin. ; and that of Artillery drivers 
from 5ft. 3in. to 5ft. 4in. While speak- 
ing of recruiting, let me just notice, in 
passing, a statement which was made by 
the hon. Member for Belfast with regard 
to the condition of St. George’s Barracks 
recruiting station. He said it was in a 
lamentable condition. I do not think he 
was quite candid in his remarks. He 
referred to an official whom he saw at 
the War Office, whom he found ignorant 
of the facts, and who went to inspect the 
station. It was rather to be inferred 
from the hon. Member’s remarks that he 
was referring to some military officer 
with a direct responsibility in the matter ; 
whereas the official in qustion was 
Sir Ralph Thompson, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, no part of whose 
duty it was to visit any recruiting 
station. But he did go ; and he says that 
he did notfind things so bad as reported. 
I wish to say this: The building is not 
ina very satisfactory condition—not such 
@ condition as we should like to see it in 
—but we are always in expectation tha 
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the National Gallery will take from us 
some of the ground. While we are in 
this position of uncertainty, it would not 
be good policy on our part to spend 
money in making any large improve- 
ments. But, the National Gallery having 
an intention of encroaching upon us, we 
are negotiating for ground elsewhere in 
London. With regard to the special 
recruits, let me state to the Committee 
only one or two figures. Of special 
recruits enlisted during the first half of 
1892, who were under the proper 
standard either in height, chest 
measurement, or weight, or a combina- 
tion of these, 2,362 were in Infantry 
battalions, and on January 1, 1893, there 
were only 848 out of that number who were 
still suffering from those deficiencies. 
This shows that, although much is said 
against those special enlistments—and 
we are trying to avoid them where we 
can—yet, if those recruits are likely 
young men, they may, under the influence 
of good food and a steady life, be im- 
proved in points in which they were 
originally deficient. Now, as I have 
said, elasticity is one of the objects that 
we seek to attain, and I have myself 
always been most strongly impressed 
with the necessity, in regard to the terms 
of enlistment, that a young man should 
not have the feeling of being kept a 
prisoner, as it were, in an occupation 
which he has come to dislike. If he is 
under strong temptation to leave the 
Service, if he isa well-conducted man, I 
see no reason why he should not be 
allowed, within reasonable limits, to do 
so; and, accordingly, we have not only 
allowed, but encouraged men to pass to 
the Reserve if they were sufficiently 
trained men and of good character, when 
they have been able to show that their 
parents were in want of their assistance 
at home, and that they had some certain 
prospect of employment when they got 
there. I can conceive nothing more 
unfortunate for the Army than that a 
man in that condition should be held to 
his bargain when his interest and his 
duty to his own family strongly pull in 
the other direction. Another feature 
which cannot fail to have great effeot on 
the attractiveness of the Army consists: 
in the great improvements made of late 
years, and which are :still going on, in 
the comforts and food of the soldier. 
Nothing, I believe, has been more im- 
portaut than the greater skill in cooking 
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which has been introduced into all the 
establishments of the Army. The work 
carried on by Colonel Burnett, under the 
energetic stimulus of Sir E. Wood, 
at Aldershot has spread all over the 
country; and if any hon. Member will 
visit, as I have done, a somewhat 
remote depét, and see the stock-pot 
and the other novel culinary implements, 
and the nature of the food produced, he 
will get some idea of the great step 
forward we have taken in this respect. 
I was told the other day that, so excellent 
is our system of cooking at Aldershot, 
that, although hon. Members will hardly 
believe it, actually the French Army 
have sent over one or two of their ex- 
perienced men, in order—I will not say 
to learn cooking from us, but, at all 
events, to inspect the new system which 
has been adopted. It is not enough, 
however, to obtain recruits ; we want to 
know how they behave, and Iam glad 
to say that, on the whole, the Returns 
regarding their conduct are satisfactory. 
I find that the proportion of Courts 
Martial per 1,000, which was 91 in 
1881, had fallen to 53 in 1891. The 
proportion of minor punishments had 
fallen from 1,240 to 1,038; the total 
number of trials for drunkenness on and 
off duty from 4,808 to 2,078 ; the total 
number of trials fer desertion and absence 
without leave from 4,890 to 3,402. 
These are the Returns for 1891, more 
recent figures not being yet available, but 
I believe the improvement is still going 
on. Generally speaking, as regards the 
military prisous, one-third of the accom- 
modation is unoccupied, and, owing to 
the decrease in the required occupation 
during the last few years, it has been 
possible to reduce the accommodation at 
Brixton Prison from 493 to 150. That, 
I think, is most satisfactory. Then I 
come to another not less important point, 
and that is the health of the Army. 
During 1892 the health of the troops in 
the United Kingdom has been generally 
satisfactory. . The approximate ratio of 
admissions into hospital — 772°8 — is 
practically the same as the previous 
year. The death-rate—4°30 per 1,C00O— 
shows a slight decrease. There were no 
special outbreaks of disease. The health 
of the troops abroad has been generally 
good. There are some exceptions ; for 
instance, there has been a good deal of 
disease, owing to a particular circum- 
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there has been a general decrease in the 
death-rate. That being the condition of 
things, a question with which I might 
now be expected to deal is this—whether 
anything more must be done on a large 
scale for our soldiers. I had the oppor- 
tunity the other day of making a few 
observations on the various improvements 
recommended by the Wantage Com- 
mittee, and I do not know that I need 
go over the same ground again. One 
thing we have been able to do is to alter 
the pay of lance-corporals.. Up to 
the present time the number of lance- 
corporals who have received extra pay, 
in addition to that of private, has been 
somewhat less than half the total who 
held the lance rank. Strong representa- 
tions were made to Lord Wantage’s 
Committee that this increased very 
much the difficulty of finding suitable 
men to accept the promotion. Arrange- 
ments are being made to redistribute the 
pay, and, in the case of the Infantry, to 
increase it, and in future, practically all 
the lance-corporals in the Artillery, 
Engineers, and Cavalry will receive 
pay, but at a reduced rate; in the 
Infantry nearly all will receive the full 
rate of pay as lance-corporal. The 
rates of lance pay throughout the Army 
will thus be more uniform, and in almost 
every case the men will receive pay. 
Another recommendation which my pre- 
decessor had accepted before I came into 
office, but left over for my considera- 
tion, is that with reference to clothing. 
Throughout the Army the date of issue 
of clothing will cease to be April 1. A 
soldier will receive his outfit on enlist- 
ment, and his annual refit as nearly as 
possible on the anniversary of his enlist- 
ment. The clothing will cease to be 
the property of the State in the sense 
that a man will be allowed to dispose of 
it when worn for the due time on his 
discharge to a comrade. He will also 
receive compensation for any garments 
he may not require when the anniversary 
of issues recurs; but he will still remain 
liable to provide any clothing which his 
commanding officer may order to be re- 
newed between the regular dates of issue. 
Those are the main principles, and I can- 
not but believe they will lead greatly to 
the comfort and contentment of the 
soldier, although it throws a certain 
amount of expense upon the Public Ex- 
chequer. So much for the soldier. Is 
there anything to be done for the 
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officers? Sometimes in this House, 
speaking from the other side, I have per- 
haps been a little hard on what are 
ealled the grievances of the purchase 
officers. Still, I have a great sympathy 
for anyone who thinks he has a 
grievance. The grievances of the pur- 
chase officers have been examined by my 
predecessor, and I can hold out no hope of 
any revision of his decisions. But there 
is one matter which is a grievance, not 
so much to the officer, as to the interest 
of the Service, which is perhaps more 
important. When a colonel completes 
the command of a regiment he has two 
courses before him. He may retire, 
receiving a handsome retiring allowance, 
or he may go upon a sort of suspensory 
list—a purgatorial list, if I may use the 
phrase—in the expectation of possible 
employment ; and while on that list the 
penalty of his purgatory is increased by 
the fact that he only receives £200 a 
year. There are, however, many officers 
not very rich in this world’s goods who 
cannot undertake to hang on with £200 
a year, waiting for the chance of appoint- 
ment. They may be the very best men 
for the Service ; but just at a time of life 
when many expenses come upon them, 
the choice presented to them is a very 
difficult one. We have thought it 
desirable to make some addition to the 
pay of those officers in their period of 
suspended animation, and that, I think, 
will be a very great assistance to the 
authorities, because it will give them a 
greater choice for subsequent promotion. 
Let me say one word in all sincerity on 
the conduct of the officers of the Army, 
who, I sometimes think, do not receive 
all the credit they deserve. We all 
know what changes have come upon 
them, how enormously increased their 
duties have been since that period of new 
reform to which I alluded in the beginning 
of my remarks. I believe they are more 
zealous, better instructed, more hard- 
working and devoted to their duty than 
at any previous period in the history of 
the Army, while at the same time they 
have lost not one whit of the old and 
simpler military virtues of courage, 
endurance and discipline, which have 
always given the British officer, when 
tried by emergency, the power that 
belongs toa leader of men. I am not 
done with the Army yet, because I have 
to say something of the Reserve. The 
Reserve is also in a flourishing condition. 
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There are over 77,000 men, to be increased 
next year to 80,000. I remember 
in 1872 and 1873 that 80,000 was 
the staple figure always quoted in 
the House, and received with sneers and 
derision by the opponents of short service. 
Eighty thousand was the figure always 
spoken of as the greatest height dreamt 
of by Army reformers ; but here we have 
attained that figure, and it marks an 
epoch. We have so many men that we 
have stopped enrolling in the Supple- 
mentary Reserve, for the reason that the 
Supplementary Reserve was originally 
instituted to fill an emergency, to fill any 
deficiency caused by an _ accidental 
falling-off in the number of the Reserve ; 
and it seems to me unnecessary to continue 
enrolling men in the Supplementary 
Reserve when we have a prospect of 
80,000 men, which is really a full Re- 
serve. Turning to the Auxiliary Forces, 
I find they are in a very similar condi- 
tion. Taking them in the order of pre- 
cedence, Iam sure that the Committee 
will be gratified to observe that the 
recruiting for the Militia was much more 
satisfactory in 1892-93 than in 1891-92. 
The number in 1892 was no less than 
8,991 in excess of the men who joined 
in the previous year, the Militia total 
being 108,288 as against 102,032 in the 
previous year. Thirteen battalions have 
been brigaded in camp at Aldershot, of 
which 10 were brigaded for the first 
time, a course of training calculated 
greatly to improve their efficiency. 
Steps have been taken to train the 
Militia Artillery at the works which 
they would man on mobilisation. With 
regard to the Yeomanry, for a consider- 
able period I have looked upon this 
Force as not ina very defensible or satis- 
factory condition. There has been a re- 
duction of establishment of 2,093 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men for 
1893. But the changes advised in the 
Report of the Yeomanry Committee have 
been embodied in an Army Order, and I 
have every reason to believe will work 
well, and will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the Force. The most im- 
portant change is the alteration from the 
troop to the squadron system and the 
brigading of regiments, thus making a 
reduction in the number of adjutants 
and in the permanent Staff, the saving 
thus effected going back to the regiment 
in an inereased grant. I stand here in a 
somewhat peculiar position, because I 
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have always persistently and without any 
hesitation voted against the Yeomanry 
Vote on every occasion when anyone 
moved a reduction of it; and I voted 
against it because I regarded the force as 
so weakly organised that it really could 
not be any great increase to the defensive 
strength of the country. Now we have 
done something to give it, as it were, 
a last chance. I hope it may not be the 
last one; at all events, we give it a 
chance of greater efficiency and of 
becoming less an amusement and more 
a real business occupation to those en- 
gaged in it. Let us hope that the 
effect will be satisfactory, and that, when 
I am free again to vote as I please, I 
shall not have any occasion to 
repeat those votes of the past. 
Now I come to the Volunteers. The 
Returns received regarding the Volun- 
teer Force are highly satisfactory. 
The following increases are reported 
during 1892:—Establishment, 775 ; effi- 
cients (higher grade), 3,161; total en- 
rolled, 3,377; present at inspection, 
4,892; proficients (sergeants), 119. 
There has been a decrease of efficients 
(lower grade) 56; proficient officers, 46. 
A large increase of corps attending 
brigade camps is shown, ne fewer than 
96 battalions attending. In August a 
Force of 15,900 Volunteers was mobilised 
at Aldershot, and the Reports of the 
general officer commanding on the con- 
duct and soldier-like bearing of the Force 
were highly complimentary. The 
Volunteer Artillery are well reported on. 
There are now 90 batteries of position, 
equal to 362 guns, in the hands of 
Volunteer Artillery. Fifteen corps are 
wholly position artillery and 26 are 
mixed corps—that is, batteries of position 
and garrison batteries. We propose to 
increase these batteries to 99. Any ad- 
ditional batteries will be armed with 40- 
pounder guns; the other guns are 16- and 
20-pounders. The importance of train- 
ing our Volunteers at the guns and 
fortresses they are told off to on mobili- 
sation is very great, and last year 6,000 
Volunteers were drilled at works of de- 
fence. The dearth of officers is almost 
the only unsatisfactory feature I have to 
report. I have spoken a word or two on 
the subject to-night already. It is hoped 
that the inducements we are offering may 
have some effect. It is hoped that the 
issue of the Volunteer officers’ decora- 
tion and the more intimate relations in 
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which the Force has been brought with 
the Army by the success of brigade camps 
may do something to obtain officers, 
The giving of the Volunteer decoration 
which was, in the first place, a recogni- 
tion of good service, was expected 
to offer some inducement to officers to 
continue in the Service in order to earn it. 
I may say with regard to this, that 
although it has been so recently given— 
though I do not mean to suggest any new 
departure, yet the question of giving 
some sort of decoration to the non-com- 
missioned officers has been brought before 
me. Without committing myself to any 
course at present, I frankly say that it 
commends itself to me, as far as I see, as 
a desirable thing, because everyone who 
knows the Volunteers is aware that the 
non-commissioned officers really do a 
great deal of the hardest work in keeping 
the corps efficient. One little concession 
I have been induced to make, oram anxious 
to make, affects what is known as the 
united drill allowance. This allowance 
was given to meet travelling expenses of 
corps with scattered companies to enable 
them to attend battalion drills, inspection, 
&e.; but it was not given when a camp 
was held, as it was supposed a camp 
afforded the opportunity for battalion 
drill. The allowance was 5s. a head. 
In 1889 the allowance was thus modified : 
—For one attendance at battalion drill 2d. 
per mile per man for the journey to and 
fro ; for one attendance at inspection the 
same. But there was an embargo on it 
as to camp. This embargo has been 
found detrimental to the promotion of 
brigade camps in many parts of the 
country, as it is financially better for a 
corps to draw the travelling allowance 
and to forego the camp allowances (with 
the camp expenses). I now hope to be 
able to arrange that travelling allowances 
shall be given to corps which have 
attended brigade camps. Now, I do not 
wish todetainthe Committee too long. I 
have said all I need say as to personnel, 
and I now come to matériel, both works 
and munitions of war. In both of these 
Departments great progress has been 
made. Let me _ first speak of 
the present position and progress 
of the two great undertakings out- 
side the Estimates that were initiated 
by my predecessor for Imperial defence 
and for the housing of our soldiers 
respectively. As regards the Imperial 
Defence Loan, the defence works of the 
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military ports at home and abroad are 
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now very near completion. The works 
at the coaling stations are practically 
complete at all but four stations; 
at three of which they are very 
nearly complete. There have been 
difficulties in respect of the fourth 
(Esquimault), with regard to which we 
have heard something in this House 
already, as to the apportionment of charge 
between the Imperial Government and 
the Dominion Government. These 
difficulties are now, it is believed, sur- 
mounted, and the works will shortly be 
proceeded with. I am glad to say that 
the Canadian Government have made a 
most reasonable offer recently to bear a 
very fair share of this work. Their offer 
has been accepted, and the matter is now 
in course of settlement, and I hope that 
no further unnecessary delay will occur. 
As to the Barrack Loan, I may say that of 
the £4,100,000 included in it £1,680,000 
has been authorised for expenditure and 
about £1,000,000 has been actually 
expended up to date. At Aldershot, the 
station which involves the largest expen- 
diture, the greater part of the reconstruc- 
tion of the camp, so far as accommodation 
for officers and men is concerned, is 
completed, and good progress has been 
made with the accessory buildings. At 
Shorncliffe a large proportion of the 
reconstruction has been finished. At 
the Curragh the first large contract for 
the two cavalry barracks has been 
taken, and other works are in progress. 
At Colchester a large number of married 
soldiers’ quarters are in course of con- 
struction, the new military hospital will 
shortly be begun, and the plans for re- 
construction of part of the camp are being 
made. At London the works are well 
advanced, and in Dublin the new cavalry 
barracks have been completed; the 
reconstruction of the Royal Barracks is 
nearly finished, and the work is being 
pushed on at those other barracks at 
which expenditure under the loan is 
contemplated. As stated in the brief 
Memorandum, issued with the Estimates, 
the first instalment of terminable annuity 
in payment of the Barrack Loan is charged 
on the Votes of this year at £32,000 ; 
aud in view of this large expenditure, 
the Committee will approve of a rather 
careful, or even close-fisted, policy being 
pursued with regard to ordinary works. 
We have, therefore, endeavoured to con- 
fine to the strictest limit the undertaking 
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of new works, We have gone on reason- 
ably with those in hand, and we have 
given—and this, I think, is important— 
an increased sum for maintenance. Un- 
doubtedly there is a tendency with all of 
us on many occasions to spend more upon 
new works, whether in progress or 
not, for which there is considerable 
pressure, and to reduce and starve main- 
tenance and up-keep of old buildings. 
Though I have often been a party to it 
myself, I do not think that this is good 
policy. As to munitions of war, I shall 
ouly refer to the most recent and most 
interesting of our arms—the magazine 
rifle—which will soon be complete in its 
issue. Three hundred and forty-six 
thousand rifles have been manufactured— 
56,000 are in the hands of troops, and 
70,000 are in India. That is the position 
of affairs now. The manufacture of the 
new Cavalry carbine is progressing, and 
it will shortly be issued. No fewer than 
86 batteries (53 at home and 33 in 
India) are armed with a 12-pounder gun, 
I hope the hon. Member for West Belfast 
is not here, for he would urge that we 
should proceed much faster, and I wish 
we could. A lighter field gun is being 
considered, but we have not arrived at 
any decision on the matter yet. As to 
the Non-Effective Vote, I have only one 
point to refer to. It is the question of 
those known as veterans—men who have 
a medal for a campaign before 1860, and 
who have rendered a substantial service of 
at least 10 years, but who are now in 
destitute or impecunious circumstances. 
I would remind the Committee that these 
men have no title whatever to claim pen- 
sions, as they have none of them served 
to the pensionable age, and they were 
well aware of that when they left the 
Service, so that really they have no 
grievance to complain of. The late 
Government proposed to give 100 of 
these pensions a year, and they supple- 
mented that by a round sum of £5,000, 
which was to be kept filled up as vacancies 
occurred. That enabled about 850 pen- 
sions to be given ; but there still remain, 
as the Committee will well understand, 
a large number of men who have not 
received them, and who are every whit 
as much entitled to the pension as those 
to whom it has been granted. There is 
no distinction drawn in the granting of 
the pensions, and the work is done by the 
Chelsea Commissioners, who are an 


exceedingly careful and able Body. The 
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pensions have been granted on the ground, 
I presume, of necessity and urgency. I 
hope the Committee will remember, as I 
have said, that the men have no claim 
to these pensions as a matter of right, 
nor would I say they are granted as a 
mere matter of pity. It is not because a 
man may have been present in the 
Crimea or in the Indian Mutiny that they 
haveaclaim. That is not the. ground 
on which they are given. They are 
given in the interests of the Army, 
because it is injurious to the Service, and 
especially to the work of recruiting, 
that men who have served in the 
Army should be found loafing about 
the streets in a destitute condition, really 
bringing disgrace upon the Service. We 
make destitution—I should be glad if a 
better word could be found—we make 
very reduced circumstances, amounting 
almost to destitution, the condition on 
which the pensions are given. It may 
be asked, “‘ Why do you keep the pensions 
from the more thrifty men who are striv- 
ing to maintain their families, and give 
them to the improvident who have re- 
duced themselves to this state of destitu- 
tion?” My answer to that is to be 
found in what I have just said, that the 
pensions are granted in the interests of 
the Army. It does disservice to the 
Army that men in a destitute state, per- 
haps wearing a medal and being able to 
say that they had taken part in these 
great campaigns, should be found about 
the streets in a state of want. Confining 
the matter to this ground, as we are 
obliged to do, I hope to be able to make 
arrangements for a very large increase of 
the money voted for this purpose during 
the coming year, which I trust will 
enable us to take up the greater part of 
the claims already sent in to the Chelsea 
Commissioners. This will be met in the 
Vote, because the natural decrease of 
the long-service pensions, which are 
dying out, will give margin enough to 
enable us to return this money to the 
soldier. I have made a pretty long 
statement, but I hope not an unbusiness- 
like one. I thank the Committee for the 
patience with which they have listened 
to me. Any details can, of course, be 
dealt with on individual Votes. I am 
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happily circumstanced in this: that while 
I can tell of no new departure and no 
great fresh reforms, I honestly believe, 
whatever may be said of our having no 
Army and having got so little for our 
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money, that no Secretary of State for 
War has ever been able to give a better 
report than I am able to give to-night 
of the condition of the defensive force of 
this country. Blemishes and weaknesses 
there are, not always avoidable. The 
new plant of modern improvement, 
grafted upon the old, withered, gnarled 
stem of military tradition, may not pro- 
duce so symmetrical and shapely a tree 
as might be developed from a vigorous 
sapling freshly planted in the soil; but 
I believe that in real strength, in adaptation 
to our purposes, and in hold upon public 
confidence, we perhaps do not lose even 
by some of the very anomalies which it 
is so easy to point out. And I am not 
afraid to ask from the House of Commons 
even the increased sum which I deem 
necessary for next year, in order to 
maintain in efficiency an Army whose 
present zeal in your service is worthy of 
its ancient renown. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a number of Land Forces not exceed- 
ing 154,442, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, 
excluding Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1894."—( Mr. Campbeli- Bannerman.) 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I rise simply 
to express my sense of the clear, business - 
like, and interesting speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; all the more because it 
has been made under circumstances which, 
as we all understand, are very excep- 
tional. We ourselves should be under great 
difficulty in making any comments now ; 
therefore, in accordance with the under- 
standing that has been arrived at, I move 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,"—(Mr. E. Stan- 
hope,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 

Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Resolution of 10th March, adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes after 
Eight o'clock till Monday next. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th March 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL 6RDER 


CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Friday, the 16th day of June next. 


That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any Provisional Order in pursuance of 
areport of the Board of Agriculture relating 
to the enclosure or regulation of a common, or 
confirming any scheme certified by the said 
Board relating to a Metropolitan common, or 
confirming any scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales. shall be read a 
first time after Thursday, the 11th day of May 
next. 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a first time after 
Thursday, the 11th day of May next. 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order in 
pursuance of a report of the Board of Agricul- 
ture relating to the enclosure or regulation of a 
common, or confirming any scheme certified by 
the said Board relating to a Metropolitan 
common, or contirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a second time after Tuesday, the 
27th day of June next. 


That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 


-~ 


time after Tuesday, the 27th day of June next. 


That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these Orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of 
Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended. 

That this House wi!l not receive any petition 
for a Private Bill after Tuesday, the 2nd day 
of May next, unless such Private Bill shal! have 
been approved by the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice ; nor any petition fora 
Private Bili approved by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice after Friday, the 
5th day of May next. 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Friday, the 5th 
day of May next. 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 31.) 


VOL, IX. [rourrn sertes. ] 
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THE LIQUOR LAWS. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked Her 
Majesty’s Government if they would 
take steps to obtain and lay before 
Parliament reliable information regard- 
ing the present working of the “ Liquor 
Laws ” in Canada and in the United 
States, in continuation of Papers already 
presented to Parliament? He said he 
had no intention of inflicting a speech on 


the liquor traffic on the House, and in 
asking the question would carefully 


avoid giving any opiyion of his own on 
the subject. Four years ago he had 
moved for Papers with reference to the 
Liquor Laws in Canada and the United 
States, in continuation of Papers already 
before the House. At that time public 
attention had been forcibly drawn to the 
question by an article in Maemillan's 
Magazine from the pen of Professor 
Goldwin Smith, showing conclusively 
that that kind of legislation had been a 
failure in those countries, and strongly 
urging our Government and Parliament 
not to embark on such prohibitory liquor 
legislation as prevailed there without 
having previously instituted a full 
inquiry by Commission into the work- 
ing of those laws. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had consented to place those 
Papers on the Table of the House, and 
they were now before their Lordships. 
In asking for further information on the 
subject, he had no intention of making a 
speech on the whole subject of the 
Liquor Laws, which they would have 
an opportunity of discussing when the 
Bill of the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Chester) came before them, and 
possibly another measure which might, 
though he doubted it, reach them from 
another place. Ip view of the discussion 
of this important subject, he would 
quote from the Papers already before the 
House, as but few of their Lordships 
probably had looked at them, some 
official opinions given among them, In 
the first set, from America, Mr. Edwardes, 
Secretary of Legation, stated in his 
Report, under the head of “General 
Remarks "— 

* As will be seen from the above Report the 
popular vote has been taken, since 1887, in five 
States on the question of adopting an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution by which, if 
carried, prohibition would have been established 
in the State. In each case the voters have 
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declared themselves, by a large majority, 
against prohibition. 

“In the State of Rhode Island, where pro- 
hibition has existed since 1886, an election has 
been held during the current year by which 
that system was voted against by considerably 
more than the required majority of three-fifths 
of the whole vote. 

“An amendment to a State Constitution can 
only be made by a majority of three-fifths of 
the popular vote. In Rhode Island in 1886 
prohibition was carriel by the necessary 
majority. In 1889 prohibition, which had thus 
become a law of the State Constitution, was 
defeated by the necessary majority. 

“This change of opinion on the part of such 
a large number of the population of one State, 
amounting to, as it must have done, at least 
one-fifth of the whole, having taken place, as it 
did, after less than three years’ experience of 
the working of the gue law, is a strong 
argument against the system. The theory of 
prohibition may be worthy of consideration and 
praise, but the absolute impracticability of the 
working of such system in most places where 
it has been tried has led a large number of 
those who earnestly desire to promote tem- 

rance to consider whether the object they 

ave in view will not be better advanced by a 
change to a system of legislation which, 
although not so perfect in theory, can be 
practically worked.” 
Turning tothe Papers from Canada Lord 
Stanley of Preston, in the introductory 
paragraph of a letter to Lord Kuutsford, 
dated 2nd March, 1892, said— 

“ As regards Dominion legislation, your Lord- 

ship will observe that the Canada Temperance 
Act has been repealed by the votes of the 
electors in every county of the Province of 
Ontario in which it had been in force, and now 
remains in force in only 33 counties throughout 
the Dominion, though it had been adopted by 
64,” 
Then referring to the Australian Colonies, 
the Earl of Onslow said, with regard to 
New Zealand, in a letterto Lord Knuuts- 
ford, dated May 17th, 1890— 


“With reference to the special points upon 
which Lord Wemyss dwelt in his speech and 
upon which he seeks for information, I have to 
inform your Lordship that there is power given 
to the ratepayers of New Zealand to declare for 
absolute prohibition, and they merely vote for 
or against an increase in the number of licences 
then existing. It is admitted on all sides that 
the ‘ Local Option’ Clauses of the Act of 1881 
have not had the effect anticipated, and it is in 
contemplation to introduce a Bill during the 
ensuing Session of Parliament to enable a direct 
issue to be placed before the people and to be 
decided by them.” 

The only other document which it was 
necessary to refer to was a very important 
Report made by the Commission in New 
South Wales appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Liquor Laws. In their 
Report the Commissioners—and he 
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mentioned it the more on that account— 
referred to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House en In- 
temperance, and stated that, as a result of 
two years’ searching evidence and careful 
deliberation, it was well worth the study 
of legislators and all who took an interest 
in the liquor question and the whole 
scope of the laws by which the sale of 
strong drink was regulated. The Com- 
missioners went on to say— 

“Your Commissioners do not enumerate the 
recommendations of the Lords’ Committee, none 
of which were of a sweeping or sensational 
character, but refer to them only to say that 
the evidence they have taken and the opinions 
they have formed bring them to a similar con- 
clusion—namely, that, as to prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquor with the intention cr 
hope of putting down drunkenness, legislation 
alone would not be successful. Habits and 
tastes cannot suddenly be changed, nor in a 
free country would people submit quietly to 
what they might consider undue restraint. The 
most obvious remedy is in the hands of the 
people themselves—Jet them drink less.” 

The Commissioners further said— 

“The Lords’ Committee are of opirion, 
although not going so far as to recommend 
them, that, for the purpose of experiment, legal 
sanction should be obtained for the triai of either 
the Gothenburg or Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
on the application to that effect from Local 
Authorities : but your Commissioners do not feel 
warranted in suggesting the adoption of either 
system, though it will be well to watch the re- 
sult of any movement o the sort elsewhere.” 
In fact, they suggested that it would be 
advisable to wait and see the experiment 
tried upon the corpus vilum of this 
country before adopting it in New 
South Wales. Those were all the docu- 
ments he thought it necessary to bring 
forward on the present occasion, and pro- 
bably there would be no objection to 
supplying the Papers he asked for in 
order to bring the subject up to date 
before their Lordships as regarded the 
Australian Colonies (which he should 
have included in the Motion), Canada, and 
the United States, from the last date, 
1889. He hoped, therefore, that his 
noble Friend who had charge of the 
documents would consent to the Papers 
being laid on the Table of the House, as 
they would be very useful in any future 
discussion. 


Moved, That there be laid on the 
Table of the House— 

“Papers with reference to the Liquor Laws 
in the United States, Canada, and the 


Australian Colonies."—(7he Earl of Wemyss.) 
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Archdeaconry of 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
RosEBERY) : My Lords, in reply to my 
noble Friend, I have only to say that, as 
far as I am concerned, the Reports he 
asks for will be sent for from the United 
States, and, on behalf of my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
they will be sent for from the Australian 
Colonies and from Canada. 


Motion agreed to. 


POWERS OF VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


*Lorpv ASHBOURNE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty under what 
authority or power he was acting when 
(as he stated on 3rd March last) during 
his tenure of office as Lord Lieutenant 
he over-ruled the objections of the Mili- 
tary Authorities and broke up regiments 
into divisions to be sent into parts of 
Ireland when the peace of a district was 
threatened ? He said: My Lords, the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty having stated in your Lordships’ 
House on 3rd March last that he fre- 
quently during his tenure of office in 
Ireland differed from the Military Autho- 
rities in their decisions and broke up 
regiments into small detachments, I wish 
him to state to your Lordships by what 
right, under what authority, and wielding 
what jurisdiction he so acted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Srencer): My Lords, 
I hardly think the noble and learned 
Lord has put a right interpretation on 
my remarks. I am not aware that I 
personally ever broke up a regiment at 


all. What did occur was this: In some 
instances during my first period as 


Viceroy, and on one occasion in the 
second, the Military Authorities wished 
to call in detachments from Mayo, 
Castlebar, and other places, and if the 
county was not in a quiet state I dis- 
sented from that course. In that sense I 
over-ruled their decisions ; but in no 
case that I can remember, out of many 
similar ones, did I ever have to exercise 
my authority or my powers under the 
prerogative, whatever they might be, 
and the Military Authorities invariably 
did what I wished in regard to these 
matters. Another occasion happened 
when a scheme for altering the disposi- 
tion of the forces in the country and 
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making a re-arrangement of them was 
proposed. I have not been able to refer 
to all those cases, but I have received 
from the Irish Office a Report of what 
happened upon one occasion of that sort 
when I had a conference with the Mili- 
tary Authorities, and they altered their 
arrangements in consequence of what I 
said. I never had to exercise the full 
powers which I might have possessed, 
and, therefore, I do not understand what 
it is the noble and learned Lord desires. 
I do not wish to enter into a disquisition 
with the noble and learned Lord as to 
what the powers of the Lord Lieutenant 
over the heads of the Military and Civil 
Authorities in Ireland are with regard to 
these matters, and I hardly think it de- 
sirable to do so. 


*Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, it 
is a matter of such high importance to 
ascertain with something like precision 
and definiteness what are the powers of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the civil powers 
in Ireland over the police 

Eart SPENCER: The police ? 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE: Over the 
military power of the Crown that I shall 
refer to the matter again on Thursday, 
with the object of obtaining a fuller and, 
I hope, a clearer explanation. 

Eart SPENCER: I may say, if the 
noble and learned Lord wishes to save 
the time and trouble of the House, that 
I have inquired into the matter, and I 
have here a distinct opinion that the Lord 
Lieutenant under the patent is entitled 
to give such orders and directions to the 
Commander of the Queen’s Forces in Ire- 
land, as he may think necessary in the 





exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown. 
*Lorp ASHBOURNE: Then it is 


all the more necessary to go into the 
matter on Thursday ? 


BILLS OF SALE BILL [H.1.].—(No. 7.) 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
again in Committee, read, and dis- 
charged. 
House to be again in Committee on 
Thursday next. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 19.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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COINAGE (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 28.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 18th March 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 
IRISH FISH FOR LONDON. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the supply 
of Irish mackerel and herrings coming 
via New Milford, on the Great Western 
Railway, to London, has been reduced to 
about one-fourth of what it was three 
years back owing to the high railway 
rates charged, namely, 57s. 6d. per ton as 
compared with the charge of 30s. per 
ton from New Milford to Liverpool ; 
and whether he will make representa- 
tions to the Railway Company to induce 
them to lower these rates, and so facilitate 
the bringing to London of a good and 
cheap supply of fresh fish ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have no information as to 
the amount of fish coming via Milford 
and Neyland to London on the Great 
Western Railway. The amount of fish 
returned as landed at Neyland and 
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Milford for the last three years does not 
show any decrease. In 1889 there were 
landed at Neyland and Milford (which 
are practically one port) 270,576 ewts. of 
fish, excluding shell fish, and in 1892 there 
were landed 370,687 ewts. In 1889 
there were brought inland from the ports 
of Milford and Neyland 394,080 ewts., 
and in 1892 429,600 ewts. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON: Is it in accord- 
ance with the law for the Company to 
allow these preference rates in favour of 
Liverpool ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If there is a 
preference rate it is illegal. I will have 
the matter inquired into, 
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WRECKS ON THE SPANISH COAST. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he would state the number 
of British vessels of the Royal and Mer- 
chant Navy wrecked on the coast of 
Spain and Portugal during the last five 
years and up to date, with the number of 
lives lost ; whether he has any informa- 
tion to show whether these losses are 
largely attributable to the insufficient, 
defective, and irregular condition of the 
lights on the coasts ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
any action to place the lighting of these 
dangerous coasts ina proper and effective 
condition ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : During the last 
five years and up todate there have been 
on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
according to Reports received, two cases of 
strandings of British men-of-war (H.M.S. 
Serpent, with a loss of 173 lives, and 
H.M.S /fowe, with no loss of life) and 
176 cases of strandings of British 
merchant vessels with a loss of 210 lives. 
I am advised that an improved system of 
lighting would conduce to greater safety 
toshipping. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not in a position to place the lighting 
of the coasts of foreign countries in “a 
proper and effective condition,” but the 
Board of Trade have made repeated 
representations to the Foreign Office on 
this subject for communication to Foreign 
Governments. 


THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
had wished to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the New York, one 
of the fastest Atlantic liners, and the 
Aurania, « comparatively slow vessel, 
started from New York about the same 
hour on 25th February, the New York, 
carrying the mails for Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Aurania ship's letters 
only, that the New York reached 
Southampton on Saturday at 9.40 p.m., 
and the Aurania, Queenstown, on 
Sunday, at 1.50 a.m., so that the delivery 
of mail per New York was necessarily 
delayed in London, English Provinces, 
Dublin, and Belfast until Monday 
morning, and in Cork ard Galway until 
Monday afternoon ; and whether, as by 
this arrangement England gained nothing, 
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Metropolitan Bills 


while the Irish mails were unnecessarily 
delayed 24 hours, he will endeavour to 
take such steps as may secure all home- 
ward mails being landed at Queenstown. 
I understand that the question was 
answered at length on Friday. Has the 
right hon. Gentleman any further infor- 
mation to give. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): No, 
Sir; I have nothing to add. I shall be 
pleased to give the hon. Member a copy 
of my answer of the 10th inst. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS IN DONEGAL. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
valled to a statement in The Freeman's 
Journal of the 3rd March, 1893, and 
other newspapers, to the effect that the 
Congested Districts Board are about to 
expend £9,520 on relief works in County 
Donegal ; whether, as a matter of law, 
expenditure upon relief works, in the 
ordinary acveptance of the term, 
within the powers of the Board; and 
whether he is aware that the works pro- 
jected in County Donegal have reference 
only to permanent improvement of cer- 
tain congested areas, although their exe- 
cution may in some cases be timed so as 
to avert exceptional distress ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Congested Districts 
Board are about to make and repair some 
roads in the County of Donegal at an 
estimated expenditure of £9,520. These 
works are intended for the permanent 
improvement of the localities, and not for 
the purpose of relieving temporary and 
exceptional distress. The provision of 
immediate relief for destitute persons is 
not one of the duties entrusted to the 
Board by the Legislature. 


Is 


EDUCATIONAL COMPARISONS. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether it is in his power to state the 
percentage of children who have passed 
the First Standard in Ireland as compared 
with those in Great Britain ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. Acrianp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I am informed by 
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the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland thatthe percentage of 
passes in the First Class is 85°5. This 
Class is, however, not identical with 
the First Standard in England and 
Wales. The system of individual 
passes having been abolished by the 
Code of 1891, there is no percentage of 
passes in England and Wales to be com- 
pared with the Irish figures. 


in Parliament. 


METROPOLITAN BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the Parliamentary Return laid 
upon the Table, giving the expenses in- 
curred by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the London County Council 
in promoting and opposing Bills before 
Parliament in each year from 1886 to 
1891; and whether, in view of the fact 
that whilst for the three years, from 1886 
to 1888, the total expenditure of the 
former body was £13,924, or an annual 
expenditure of £4,641 for these pur- 
poses, and that the expenditure of the 
London County Council in the following 
three years, from 1889 to 1891, amounted 
to £33,078, or an annual expenditure of 
£11,026, he will, in connection with the 
London County Council Money Bill or 
otherwise, investigate the matter with 
the view, if practicable, of controlling 
this expenditure ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The ex- 
peuses which have been incurred by the 
London County Council in promoting 
and opposing Bills in Parliament have 
been incurred by them in pursuance of 
their statutory powers and in the 
interests of the ratepayers of the County 
of London, of whom they are the repre- 
sentatives, and to whom they are re- 
Iam not prepared to make 
any investigation of the matter as sug- 
gested, 

Mr. WEBSTER: Does not the 
Government Auditor inspect the ac- 
counts, and is not the amount three 
times as much as it was four years ago ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This a 
matter in which the County Council ex- 
ercise their own judgment. 


is 
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FREE EDUCATION AT LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education if 
he is aware the Schedule issued by the 
Liverpool School Board to — school 
managers provides for free education 
being allowed under two headings only— 
namely, cases belonging to a family of 
which other members are already attend- 
ing without fees by reason of poverty, 
and fresh cases of poverty, which Schedule 
cannot be filled up without the manager's 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
parents ; and whether any inquiry as to 
the poverty of the parents as a condition 
of granting claims for free education is 
coutrary to the law; and, if so, whether 
he will give instructions to that effect to 
the Liverpool School Board ? 

Mr. ACLAND: One of the forms 
issued under the authority of the Liver- 
pool School Board, containing the words 
“Lists of applications for Free Educa- 
tion,” contains also headings under which 
applications are allowed on the ground of 
poverty. Nodoubt some form of inquiry 
must be necessary in order to fill up these 
forms. I am not able to say whether 
such a form is contrary to the law, but it 
is entirely out of harmony with the spirit 
of the Act of 1891. The Department 
have addressed a strong remonstrance to 
the Board. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool,. Aber- 
cromby): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, inasmuch as the 
Liverpool School Board does provide 
free education within the terms of the 
Act to all parents applying therefor, 
the statement in the first paragraph of 
the hon. Member's question is not as a 
matter of fact a suggestion of that which 
is not the case ? 

Mr. ACLAND : I cannoi offer a legal 
opinion, but I may say the present action 
of the Board is the strongest argument I 
have yet had in favour of an alteration of 
the law. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell me under what Act 
any parent can demand free education at 
a particular school ? Is he aware this 
agitation is against the old policy of the 
Board, set out in print long before the 
last Board was elected, and never in the 
least impugned ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 
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Glenties Railway. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): May 
I ask if the Liverpool School Board are 
not acting in accordance with Act of 
Parliament, and on what authority he 
says they are acting in a deliberate way 
contrary to the spirit of the Act ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I venture to assert 
that both sides of the House when they 
passed the Act desired to do away with 
any poverty distinction. In the present 
ease the Liverpool Board are not doing 
that. 


THE PROMOTION OF IRISH TEACHERS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, S$.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Commissioners of National 
Education for Ireland have made a recent 
Rule whereby assistant teachers are de- 
barred from promotion to first of first 
class ; if he can ascertain the number of 
assistants who have been refused admis- 
sion to the July examinations in 1892 as 
candidates for promotion to first of first 
class ; and if he can ascertain the num- 
ber of assistants (if any) who have been 
admitted tothe July examination quarter 
as candidates for promotion to first of 
first class 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners inform me that no such recent 
Rule as that indicated has been made, 
but that, on the other hand, a restriction 
formerly in force, that required an assis- 
tant promoted on examination to the first 
of first class to obtain charge of a school 
as principal within two years, as a con- 
dition of confirmation of the promotion, 
was abolished at the last revision of the 
Code. The answer to paragraph two is 
9, and to paragraph three 14. 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES RAILWAY, 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
has received a copy of resolutions, passed 
unanimously by the Guardians of the 
Glenties Union, County Donegal, on 
25th February, complaining that the 
contractors forthe Stranorlar and Glenties 
Railway, which is being made by means 
of a Government grant, have for a con- 
siderable time past practically suspended 
their operations ; and whether, in view of 
the urgent need of employment among the 
people, the Government will adopt 
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measures to cause the said contractors 
to resume the construction of the line ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not seen 
the resolutions referred to, but I am in- 
formed that the strike alluded to therein 
is now at an end, and that work has been 
resumed, 


RECRUITING THE ROYAL NAVAL 
RESERVE, 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the Seeretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether the Government have 
been in communieation with the owners 
of the White Star line of steamers, with 
the view of constraining the marine 
engineers of that company to join the 

Royal Naval Reserve; whether the 
notice requiring such engineers to join 
the Royal Naval Reserve within two 
months is in accordance with the terms 
under which merchant steamers are en- 
gaged as armed cruisers ; and whether 
the Government are prepared to recom- 
mend that engineers who join the Royal 
Naval Reserve shall be allowed the same 
retaining fee as is given to other officers, 
marine engineers at present receiving no 
fee on the ground that they are non- 
combatants ? 

*Tur SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurtrie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
reply to the first two questions is in the 
negative. The owners probably make 
their own conditions with their engineers, 
so as to secure that the required propor- 
tion of officers and engineers join the 
Royal Naval Reserve. In reply to the 
third question, it is not the case that 
engineers, Royal Naval Reserve, re- 
ceive no retaining fee on the ground 
that they are non-combatants. The 
retaining fee which other officers receive 
is on account of their having served 12 
months’ training in the Royal Navy, for 
which there is no provision in the regula- 
tions for engineer officers. 


TO THE AD- 


WRECK ON BRIGGS REEF. 

CoLtoneEL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of the officer of the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights relative 
to the wreck of the Emily, lying on 
Briggs Reef, off Groomsport, County 
Down ; whether he is aware that, in the 








event of a vessel stranding on Briggs 
Reef at night in the vicinity of the 
wreck, the danger would be so great that 
the lifeboat crew could not venture to 
approach her; and whether, taking into 
consideration the extreme danger, not 
from the launching of the lifeboat, but 
from her going off to or returning from a 
vessel in distress, he will at once give 
the necessary order for the removal of 
the wreck in question ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Under the Acts 
for the removal of wrecks in the way of 
lifeboat service the Board of Trade ean 
only deal with recommendations made by 
a General Lighthouse Authority. In 
the case referred to no such recommenda- 
tion has been made. ‘The Commissioners 
of Irish Lig!:ts informed the Board of 
Trade last May that, after consideration 
of the Report referred to, they were led 
to the opinion that the wreck did not 
constitute a danger to the lifeboat ser- 
vice, 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF SCOTCH 
COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 

Mr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether there are any means 
available wherewith to defray the travel- 
ling expenses of County Councillors 
who, in the Highlands of Scotland, in 
many cases have long distances to travel 
to attend the meetings of the Council ; 
and, if not, will the Government make 
provision to enable poor members of the 
Council to attend to their public duties ? 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): At 
the same time, I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland what legal authority he had 
for permitting, as in the case of Ross- 
shire, the payment of County Councillors’ 
travelling expenses out of the rates ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The question relating to 
the payment of travelling expenses of 
County Councillors in the Highlands of 
Scotland is a very serious and important 
one. I am advised that in the event of 
a sub-committee or of individual mem- 
bers of a County Council being deputed 
to undertake some special work, such as 
the inspection of a distant road or bridge, 
their travelling expenses might com- 
petently be defrayed out of the County 
Council funds, as being incidental to the 
performance by the Council of its duties, 
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and as probably saving the cost of 
having the same work done by pro- 
fessional persons, but that it would not 
be admissible to pay out of the County 
Council funds the expenses of County 
Councillors travelling to or from the 
ordinary meetings of the Council or of 
District Committees. I propose to direct 
a Circular to be issued to County Councils 
intimating my intention to act upon these 
views. 

Mr. HOZIER: Did the right hon. 
Gentleman send the letter that ap- 
peared in the Highland News last 
week authorising the Ross-shire County 
Council to pay County Councillors’ 
travelling expenses out of the rates 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: This matter 
was brought before the Secretary for 
Scotland in May last, and he found 
that there was considerable difference of 
opinion on the matter. <A letter in the 
sense of the first part of my answer was 
addressed some time ago to the County 
Clerk of Sutherland. <A letter of the 
nature which the hon. Member describes 
was addressed to the County Clerk for 
Ross-shire not authorising any particular 
expenditure, but saying that they would 
be favourably considered and probably 
granted. I have gene into the matter 
completely, and acted on the advice of 
the Lord Advocate, and I have no doubt 
the present Circular will meet the case. 

Mr. MACGREGOR: Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman think the rates 
would be well spent in paying the ex- 
peuses incurred by County Councillors 
in the discharge of their public duties ? 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : | 





Has the right hon. Gentleman acted in | 


this matter in consultation with the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
with a view to taking action of a like 
character ? 

Str G. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; 
I have not consulted the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


REGULATING THE SALE OF PATENT 
MEDICINES. 

Mr. FREDERICK FRYE (Kensing- 
toa, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what he 
proposes to do with the large sum re- 
covered for penalties which the Pharma- 
ceutical Society state they have obtained 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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from unregistered persons whom they 
prosecuted for selling medicines contain- 
ing poisons, such having been hitherto 
known by the name of “ Patent Medi- 
cines,” which, according to the Phar- 
macy Act of 1868, are exempt from the 
penal clauses of that Act ; whether it is 
proposed, in view of the new inter- 
pretation which has been put upon the 
term “Patent Medicine” by the recent 
decision of the Judges in the Divisional 
Court, on the appeal of the “ Pharma- 
ceutical Society v. Piper and Company,” 
he will take any steps to prevent the 
Pharmaceutical Society from recovering 
penalties for a period of six months to 
enable traders to clear out their stocks of 
such goods, the sale of which is prevented 
by this new rendering of the law; and 
whether the Government are prepared to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Pharmacy 
Act of 1868, so as to include stamped 
proprietary medicines, and to make the 
penalty of £5 for an offence against the 
Act (as provided in Section 15 of the 
Pharmacy Act of 1868) similar to the 
provisions in Section 17 of the Phar- 
macy Act of 1890, in which the penalty 
is not exceeding £5 ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): As regards the first 
part of the question, Section 14 of the 
Pharmacy Act, 1852, provides that the 
penalties shall be paid as the Treasury 
directs. “ Patent medicines * containing 
scheduled poisons are not exempt from 
the provisions of Section 17 of the Phar- 
macy Act, 1868, or the penalties there- 
under, As regards the second pirt of 
the question, the Pharmacy Acts, 1852 
and 1868, provide that penalties shall be 
recovered by the Registrar of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, in the name and by 
the authority of that Society, and I have 
no power to interfere. With regard to 
the third part of the question, it would 
appear from communications which have 
been received by the Privy Council Office 
from Coroners that it would be unde- 
sirable to give further facilities for the 
sale of proprietary medicines containing 
scheduled poisons. The Act of 1890, 
to which my hon. Friend refers, applies 
solely to Ireland, and as at present 
advised I am not prepared to propose 
legislation on the subject. 
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Salmon Poaching 


SUNDAY DISTURBANCES AT DUNLOY. 

Mr. CONNOR (Antrim, N.): I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it is the case 
that the police have been withdrawn 
from the village of Dunloy, County 
Antrim ; whether he is aware that, on 
the 20th ultimo, the congregation of 
Dunloy Presbyterian Church were 
molested on their way to the church, 
disturbed by a band playing outside 
while service was going on, and as- 
saulted whilst proceeding quietly home 
after service; and whether any steps 
have been taken to prevent a recurrence 
of these attacks, and to afford suitable 
protection to the law-abiding people in 
that district for the future ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : It is reported to 
me that the police station at Dunloy was 
discontinued in March 1892. Some dis- 
order of the nature indicated has occurred, 
but not, as I am informed, of a serious 
character. Special steps have been taken 
by the police to prevent a recurrence of 
disturbance, anda prosecution is now pend- 
ing at Petty Sessions arising out of a 
recent act of disorder in the locality. 


THE CASE OF PETER GRAHAM. 

Mr. FLEMING (York, W.R., Don- 
easter): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in T'ruth newspaper of the case of 
Peter Graham, charged at Liverpool be- 
fore before Mr. Stewart, stipendiary 
magistrate, with not accounting for a 
ring which he had in his possession, 
when the magistrate sentenced him to 14 
days’ hard labour ; and, on the prisoner 
asking, “Fourteen days for what, for 
spending my own money ?" added * One 
month for impertinence as _ well ;” 
whether the statement in the newspaper 
is true, and whether there was evidence 
to justify the conviction ; and whether 
the month for impertinence was in fact 
inflicted ; if so, was it warranted by any 
law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Iam in communi- 
cation with the stipendiary, but have not 
yet received a reply. Perhaps I may be 
allowed in the meantime to refer my hon. 
Friend to a letter from Mr. Stewart 
which appeared in The Liverpool Echo, 
of February 20th, in which he stated 
that Peter Graham was sentenced to 14 
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days only, and for no other offence than 
that for which he was originally taken 
into custody. 


SLAVE TRADE IN MADAGASCAR 
WATERS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) ; I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House any instructions 
which have been issued to officers of 
Her Majesty’s Navy to refrain from ex- 
ercising the right of search and seizure 
of vessels suspected of being engaged 
in slave trading in Madagascar waters ? 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
This subject has already been explained 
by answers given in this House on 
Friday and Saturday by my hon. Friend 


the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. It is net thought 


necessary to lay the naval officers’ in- 
structions on the Table. But I can in- 
form my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Mansfield Division that they were to 
the effect that, the protectorate and con- 
sequent control of France over the terri- 
torial waters of Madagascar having been 
recognised, naval officers must refrain 
from interference with vessels of any 
nationality in Madagascar waters. 


SALMON POACHING IN THE ALLAN, 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : | beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if his 
attention had been drawn to the case of 
alleged salmon poaching in the Allan, 
near Airthrey Paper Mills, Bridge of 
Allan, where two bailiffs watched a lad 
take a salmon from the river and did not 
in any way offer to prevent him ; if he is 
aware that the action on the part of the 
bailiffs caused great irritation in the 
district ; and if he can see his way to 
give instructions that in future water 
bailiffs should endeavour to prevent as 
well as to secure convictions in cases of 
poaching ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: From the 
report which I have read the account 
given in the question is correct. Ihave no 
power to give instructions to water 
bailiffs; but if a case of imprisonment 
is brought before me for consideration in 
which the act of poaching might have 
been prevented by the bailiffs, and was 
not prevented, I shall give that cireum- 
stance due weight. In this instance the 
fine was paid, as far as I can see, by the 
lawyer who was defending the prisoner, 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF LABOUR 
CORRESPONDENTS, 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
salary or remuneration is to be 
paid to the Provincial Correspondents 
of the Labour Department, and if they 
will be strictly forbidden as public 
servants to engage henceforward in active 
political or municipal work of any kind ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The remunera- 
tion of Local Correspondents of the Labour 
Department will be by a small annual 
fee. The arrangements made with 
these gentlemen are entirely provi- 
sional, and the rules governing permanent 
officials of the State cannot be applied to 
them. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Do I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that these Correspondents are 
not entitled to any pension ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: They are paid a 
small sum for their labour, but in no 
single case are the paymeuts such as 
would entitle them to be considered Civil 
servants. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Will they be allowed to take 
an active part in political organisation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It cannot be ex- 
pected that men who are paid so little as 
£20 should refrain from taking part in 
movements, 

Sir J. GORST : My question was, 
would they be allowed to take part in 
Party and political organisations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly, Sir. 

Mr. BARTLEY: May Task whether 
it is the fact that all but two of these 
Correspondents are strong Gladstonian 
politicians, and that one of them is the 
right hon. Gentleman's leading supporter 
in the Brightside Division of Sheffield ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of any suchfact. I happen to know one 
of them, but he was not appointed for 
his political opinions. None of them 
have been appointed on that ground. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : Are these functionaries re- 
movable ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Certainly. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : Is it not the fact that one 
of the chief Labour Correspondents is a 
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Conservative and takes part in Conserva- 
tive public meetings ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I believe that is 
the case. At any rate, 1am told so. I 
am told there are representatives of 
all sides and of all parties and polities. 

Cotonet H. VINCENT: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
has taken any personal pains to ascertain 
that the independence of these gentle- 
men is such as to command the confidence 
of the labour world, whose movements 
they are intended to report to the Board 
of Trade 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. 
Gentleman wishes for any further infor- 
mation he must be good enough to put 
his question on the Paper. 


LAND COURT OFFICIALS AND HOME 
ROLF. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been directed toa paragraph 
which appeared in the Limerick papers 
stating thata Mr. R. W. Jameson, who 
is a Receiver under the Land Courts, and 
is also agent to Lord Monteagle, has at 
present in his office at Foynes a document 
exposed for signatures against the Home 
Rule Bill; whether he is aware that 
pressure has been exercised by the 
Receiver on the tenants to sign this docu- 
ment ; and whether he will have inquiry 
made into the matter, with the view of 
preventing public officials using their 
positions for political purposes ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
has been good enough to send me a news- 
paper report of this matter, but as the 
Gevernment have no control over the 
Receiver named, I do not see that any 
object would be gained by making inquiry 


as suggested, 


THE ROSCOMMON POLICE. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that great dissatisfaction exists 
amongst the Royal Irish Constabulary 
of the Boyle District, County of Ros- 
common, in consequence of what they 
regard as unnecessary drilling ; that the 
men have been drilled three times within 
the month for an hour at a time in heavy 
marching order; and that some of the 
men so treated are 20 years in the Ser- 
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Fuel for British 


vice and thoroughly acquainted with the 
drill ; and whether he will cause inquiries 
to be made with a view, if possible, to 
mitigate the grievance complained of ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: The District In- 
spector at Boyle reports that, so far as 
he can learn, no marching order parades 
have been held in his district except 
those required by the Regulations— 
namely, one monthly at each barrack 
and one quarterly on his inspection. 
There is no foundation for the complaint 
conveyed in the question, and no member 
of the foree in the District has com- 
plained to the District Inspector on the 
subject. 

BOYCOTTING AT KILTY- 
CLOGHER. 

Sir EDWARD HARLAND (Bel- 
fast, N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in the case of M‘Caffrey, who was prose- 
euted for poaching and firing at and 
severely injuring a gamekeeper called 
Porteous on Belmore Mountain, near 
Enniskillen, the venue in whose trial was 
removed to Belfast, and who was there 
convicted in September 1892, and sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude, if it 
has come to the knowledge of the authori- 
ties that a witness for the Crown called 
Meehan, a blacksmith in Kiltyclogher, in 
the same neighbourhood, has since been 
strictly boycotted ; that no person dares 
to employ him or to be seen speaking to 
him ; that he is being driven to starva- 
tion ; and that his life is in danger ; and 
if it is true that the police had a report 
of this case to lay before the Judge at 
the present Assizes, but that the authori- 
ties would not allow the matter to be 
brought under the notice of the Judge ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: It is reported 
that the conviction of M‘Caffrey took 
place at the Belfast Winter Assizes in 
December 1892, and that Meehan has 
since been boycotted to the extent that 
he does not receive any employment 
from his neighbours. I am _ informed, 
however, that the people speak to him as 
usual, and that he is supplied with the 
necessaries of life upon paying for them. 
His life is reported not to be in danger. 
With regard to the last paragraph of the 
question, I believe the County Inspector, 
when waiting upon the Judge before the 
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opening of Assize, usually explains the 
state of his county as regards boycotting. 
In the present instance the County 
Inspector does not appear to have 
mentioned to the Judge the case of 
Meehan, and I am making inquiry as to 
why he failed to do so. But I can 
assure the hon, Gentleman that it is not 
true that the authorities had anything to 
say in the matter. 


CORDITE FOR THE ARMY. 

Commanver BETHELL ( York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether there is now 
adequate reserve of Cordite ammunition 
for the Army; and, if not, if he pro- 
poses taking any steps to increase it ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampsBe__-Banner- 
MAN, Stirling, &e.): The present stock 
of Cordite ammunition, together with 
the supply estimated for in 1893-4, is 
expected amply to meet all probable 
requirements. 


FUEL FOR BRITISH NORTH-AMERICAN 
TROOPS. 

Mr. MARTIN (Worcester, Droit- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War upon what grounds the 
allowance of fuel issued to troops 
quartered in British North America has 
been considerably diminished; and 
whether he has ascertained from the 
General commanding the troops if such 
reduced allowance is considered by him 
to be sufficient ; if not, whether hé will 
at once communicate with him and 
inform the House what answer he 
receives ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The regulations as to fuel for home 
service were recently entirely re- 
modelled, with the effect, after the new 
rules were understood, of giving great 
satisfaction to the troops. The regula- 
tions for foreign stations have sub- 
sequently been altered on similar lines, 
but until the close of the full year, on 
September 30th, it will not be possible 
to say whether the issues of fuel in Nova 
Scotia have been increased or diminished. 
The General Officer commanding has, 
however, and is aware that he has, full 
power to make any extra issues which 
the comfort of the troops may require. 
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THE SLIGO EXTRA POLICE. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the foreman of 
the Grand Jury of Sligo at the recent 
Assizes expressed the opinion that an 
extra police force was not required in 
the County Sligo; and will he take 
steps to remove any extra police force 
now in that county, so as to prevent 
extra taxation being levied on the rate- 
payers of the Town and County of Sligo ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: | am informed 
that the foreman of the Grand Jury 
stated he had received from the Divi- 
sional Commissioner a letter inquiring 
whether three men of the extra force 
could be dispensed with. The foreman 
and Grand Jury concurred in the opinion 
that this reduction might be made, and 
Government have directed that it should 
take etfect from the Ist instant. 


COLONEL CHAMPNEY. 
Mr. HARDY (Kent, Ashford): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that in The 
London Gazette of 21st February it was 
stated that Colonel Champney, of the 
Ist Volunteer Battalion, West Riding 
Regiment, resigns his commission, 
whereas Colonel Champney gave no 
authority for the statement; whether he 
is aware that Colonel Champney on 13th 
February had specially asked for con- 
sideration on account of the heavy 
financial responsibilities which rested 
upon him as trustee for the debt of 
£3,009 on the battalion’s drill hall ; 
whether he car state upon what grounds 
the Volunteer decoration was withheld 
from Colonel Champney until after the 
notice in the Gazette was issued, although 
he was entitled to it and had been re- 
commended for it ; and whether he will 
now take measures to furnish Colonel 
Champney with a copy of the evidence 
which has induced the War Office to 
force Colonel Champney’s retirement ; 
and also to free Colonel Champney, now 
that he has no longer any financial 
contre, from the liability for the Drill 
Hall debt ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Colonel Champney was called upon to 
resign as the result of a Court of Inquiry 
held in October in 1892; and a letter 
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which he wrote to the General Officer 
commanding the district, though some- 
what informal, was accepted as a com- 
pliance on his part. Colonel Champney 
had been a zealous officer, and, I believe, 
had greatly exerted himself to reduce the 
financial liability of the corps, but the 
Drill Hall debt is not shown in the 
“ Annual Statement of Accounts ” of the 
battalion, and the matter is not one in 
which the War Office can intervene. 
On leaving the Service he was per- 
mitted to retain his rank, and the grant 
to him of the Volunteer decoration was 
gazetted on the 28th of February. The 
evidence given before a Court of Inquiry 
is confidential and cannot be published. 


REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been drawn to the report of an inquest 
held at Rotherhithe on the body of a woman 
which was recovered apparently dead 
by a Rotherhithe lighterman, the 
woman being, in fact, only insensible, 
but subsequently died ; whether at the 
inquest the Coroner was obliged to in- 
form the lighterman, in reply to an ap- 
plication for a small reward to enable 
him to replace the clothes which had 
been ruined in the work, that as the 
woman had breathed after she had been 
landed, he was unable to award him any 
fee, as he could have done had she been 
found dead ; and whether he will effect 
a change in the law or rule by which a 
payment is made for recovering a dead 
body, and no payment for saving life ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Coroner has 
no power to award a fee except in the 
case of the recovery of dead bodies. The 
law can only be changed by legislation, 
and I have no intention of making any 
proposal ou the subject. 


LABOUR STATISTICS, 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether any expendi- 
ture will be incurred in the course of the 
present financial year on account of the 
improved and extended system of collect- 
ing and publishing labour statistics re- 
cently announced by the President of the 
Board of Trade ; and, if so, why no vote 
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for the purpose is included in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates ? 

THe SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Nearly the whole of the additional 
staff in the new Labour Depart- 
ment are engaged from April 1 next. 
Any expenditure coming in course 
of payment during the present year will 
be met from savings on the Board of 
Trade Vote, which already contains pro- 
vision for the existing Labour Depart- 
ment, 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
Would it not be more in accordance with 
the usval custom, seeing that considerable 
chanv_s have been made in the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, to 
bring the matter under the review of Par- 
liament in the shape of a Supplementary 
Estimate although only a small sum of 
additional expenditure is involved ? 
Surely the Vote ought to be on the Esti- 
mates in order to enable Parliament to 
know exactly what is being done. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : With respect 
to the new Labour Department full pro- 
vision is made in the Estimates for next 
year, and the salaries which will be paid 
will date from April 1. A very small 
sum indeed is required up to the end of 
this year. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : Is there 
money in hand to enable that to be met ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am told so. 


THE CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 
nine of the trustees and managers of the 
Cardiff Trustee Bank have paid £1,000 
each towards the deficiency, and one £800; 
and that the Marquess of Bute has con- 
sented to contribute the sum of £1,800, 
or some similar sum, on the condition 
that this amount shall go in liquidation 
of the losses sustained by the Friendly 
Societies who were depositors; and 
whether he can tell the House when the 
distribution of the funds in hand will 
take place ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
I am informed that a sum of £10,000 
has been paid, or promised, by certain 
trustees and managers in settlement of 
the claims against them. I am also in- 
formed that the Marquess of Bute has 
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promised to pay the claims of the clubs 


and Friendly Societies in full. The 
amount required for this purpose is 
£2,789. The arrangements for the 


winding up of the liquidation and the 
distribution of the available funds have 
been unfortunately delayed by the deaths, 
in August last and on the 3rd_ instant, of 
two successive liquidators. Another 
liquidator will be appointed as soon as 
possible. 


SILENT BOOTS FOR THE POLICE, 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER (Notts., 
Bassetlaw): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the police at 
Leeds and Bradford have for some time 
been supplied with Scaife’s silent boots, 
and that they have been found to answer 
admirably, being sileut, very durable, 
and breaking the weight of the foot when 
coming in contact with the flags ; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of supplying the Metropolitan Police 
with these boots? May I further ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman is aware 
that il captures have been made by the 
police at Leeds and Bradford in the las 
three months which are attributed en- 
tirely to wearing these boots, of which 
I have here a pair? [Boots produced.] 

Mr. ASQUITIT:  Scaife’s — silent 
boots are worn by the Leeds police, but 
the Bradford police are given an allow- 
ance and hoot themselves. I understand 
they were tried by the Metropolitan 
Police Force, but did not find favour 
with the men, and a Board reported that 
they could not recommend them. 


THE ACCOMMODATION AT THE HOUSE, 

Cotoxe. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if, having regard to the yearly 


increasing pressure of Parliamentary 
duties, Le can make arrangements to 


restore to the 600 unofficial Members, 
and to deputations of electors desiring to 
confer with them, the Conference and 
Correspondence Rooms of which they have 
been administratively deprived by re- 
moving the Public Bill Office elsewhere, 
or otherwise 7 

Tne FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I am extremely anxious 
io do something to improve the accom- 
modation for conferences. The two rooms 
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now set apart for conferences are rather 
larger than those previously devoted 
strictly to that purpose, but are not so 
conveniently placed, and one of them is 
invaded by the secretaries of private 
Members. The Assistant Serjeant-at- 
Arms informs me that there has been a 
demand for conferences far beyond the 
experience of any preceding Session, and 
that often he has to provide Committee 
Rooms for several deputations ; but these 
rooms can only be used after 5 p.m. I 
have recently discovered three rooms 
which might, I think, be appropriated 
for deputations, if hon. Members should 
think them convenient. They are now 
occupied by the Railway Commission, for 
administrative purposes. They can be 
approached from St. Stephen's Hall. 
The Railway Commissioners are there 
only by sufferance and might be provided 
for elsewhere. These rooms belong tech- 
nically to the House of Lords, but I 
think arrangements might probably be 
made for using them for conferences or 
deputations. I will ask hon. Members to 
look at these rooms and communicate 
with me on the subject. 


SWEETENED CIGARETTES. 

Mr. WILLOX: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
cigarettes of foreign manufacture, and 
artificially sweetened, may be lawfully 
imported into this country ; and, if so, 
under what Customs or Excise Regula- 
tions such import takes place ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The importa- 
tion of cigarettes of foreign manufacture 
and artificially sweetened is prohibited 
under Section 42 of the Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 1876 (39 Vict., cap. 36), 
and the Manufac tured Tobacco Act, 1863 
(28 Vict., cap. 7, section 10), 


VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS FOR 
EDINBURGH. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : On behalf of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Western Division of 
Edinburgh, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War w rhether he can state the 
reasons why permission has been refused 
for the formation of a corps of Volunteer 
Fortress Engineers in Edinburgh; and 
whether he is prepared to have the 
question re-considered ? 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can trace no such proposal for Edin- 
burgh. Probably the noble Lord confuses 
Edinburgh with Leith. When, in 1888, 
it was sought to establish in Leith a 
Corps of Volunteer Engineers, great 
opposition was made by the officers com- 
manding Volunteers Corps in the neigh- 
bourhood. I am now informed that that 
opposition is withdrawn; but the infor- 
mation did not reach me until it was too 
late to consider the question in connection 
with this year’s Estimates. 


MEDALS FOR THE WUNTHOO 
OPERATIONS, 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is intended 
that the troops who were engaged in the 
operations in the Wunthoo District in 
Upper Burmah in 1891 shall receive the 
Indian medal ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The question is at present under con- 
sideration, 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE ROSS. 
SHIRE COAST. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that there is only 
weekly communication by steamer with 
Ullapool, Aultbea, Poolewe, and other 
populous districts on the west coast of 
the mainland of Ross-shire ; that transit 
by road, a distance of upwards of 30 
miles, is so costly as to paralyse the 
fishing industry; and whether more 
frequent steamer communication, road 
trams, or otherwise, will be established 
in these districts ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Govern- 
ment are not at present prepared to 
augment the subsidy given in respect of 
the experiment now being made as 
regards steam communication for the 
benefit of the Western Highlands and 
Islands. As regards other communica- 
tions, the hon. Member is also aware 
that the sum of £3,000 has recently 
been granted to the County of Ross and 
Cromarty for the construction of roads 
and footpaths, and £15,000 for the road 
across the Tenes, which is in the County 
of Ross. 
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THE DEER FOREST COMMISSIONERS 
AT ALINE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether, in view 
of the fact that Lady Matheson, the 
owner of the Aline deer forest, Island of 
Lewis, has refused permission to the 
crofter delegates appointed by the people 
of the district to inspect the forest of 
Aline for the purpose of ascertaining 
what land is suitable for crofters’ 
holdings, and preparing evidence for the 
Deer Forest Commission, they will be 
protected from prosecution on their 
visiting the forest without the authority 
of Lady Matheson ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Crofters’ 
Commission will no doubt inquire for 
themselves into all cases of this de- 
scription. 
Brand’s notice to this case. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HIGHLANDS, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether a person 
of energy and business qualifications 
will be appointed without celay to 
manage the Department created under 
The Highlands and Islands (Scotland) 


Works Act, I891, with the view of 
advancing projects sanctioned by the 


Department, and expending the sums 
granted in aid of useful works, before 
the close of the financial year ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Scottish 
Office is now in correspondence with 
the War Office regarding a successor 
for Colonel Malcolm, their Consulting 
Engineer for Harbours in the Highlands 
and Islands. The hon. Member is mis- 
taken if he supposes that it is due to 
any want of energy on Colonel Malcolm's 
part that greater progress has not been 
made in carrying out these works. The 
Act requires certain formalities to be 
complied with which demand much time. 
Of the eight different works entertained 
by the Scottish Office in the County of 
Ross and Cromarty, seven are at this 
moment under the consideration of the 
County Council, for whom I cannot 
answer. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Act of 1609 
(Scotland), so far as it relates to Justices 


I have already called Sheriff 
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of the Peace, is still in force; and, if not, 
when it was repealed ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. BaLtrour, Clackmannan) : The Act of 
1609, cap. 7, to which I understand my 
hon. Friend refers, provides that in every 
shire within this Kingdom there shall be 
yearly appointed by His Majesty some 
godly, wise, and virtuous gentlemen of 
good quality, means, and report, making 
residence within the same for the pur- 
pose of assisting to prevent the reviving 
of the deadly feuds which the Preamble 
of the Act states had previously been 
very prevalent, I am not prepared to 
say whether that Act has been expressly 
repealed ; but I think there can be no 
doubt that it has fallen into desuetude 
since the passing of the later Acts deal- 
ing with the appointment of Justices, 
and the cessation of the causes which 
appear to have led to its enactment. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether steps will be 
taken to remove from the Roll of Justices 
of the Peace for Ross and Cromarty the 
name of John Charles William Paul 
Graham, late of Drynie, who has no pro- 
perty in the county and resides abroad ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Lord Chan- 
cellors have not considered non-residence 
as a reason for removing a Justice from 
the Bench, and an exception would not 
be made in a special case. 
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INVERASDALE PIER. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether the contract 
for the boat pier at Inverasdale has been 
signed ; if not, what is the cause of the 
delay ; and whether this pier was sane- 
tioned by Colonel Malcolm, Chief of the 
Highlands and Islands Works Depart- 
ment, upwards of seven months since ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The con- 
tract for the boat pier at Inverasdale has 
not yet been signed. The plan was 
generally sanctioned by Colonel Maleolm 
last June, but was returned to the County 
Council to carry out some suggested 
alterations. It was not received back 
from the County Council until the 8th 
December. It was referred again to 
Colonel Malcolm, and approved by him 
on the 14th December. It was passed on 
to the Board of Trade, as required by the 
Act, and by them referred to the County 
Council on the 16th January, in order 
that ceriain requirements should be com- 
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plied with. It has rested with the 
County Council ever since. The hon. 
Member will see that out of nine months 
the matter was in the hands of the 
Scotch Office for a week, and in the 
hands of the Government, in all five 
weeks, and the rest of the time with the 
County Council—where it is still. I 
wish the hon. Member would wake 
them up. 
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THE ORKNEY CROFTERS, 
Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the Crofter 
Commissioners have not yet visited 
South Ronoldshay, in Orkney ; and will 
he arrange that the large number of ap- 


plications for a fair rent by crofters in | 
this island shall be heard at the earliest | 


opportunity ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Com- 
mission, as I am aware, has not yet 
visited South Ronaldshay. The Chair- 
man reports that he hopes to be able to 
do so before the end of June. 


THE SCOTCH OATH. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : 
of State for the Home Department 


I beg to ask the Secretary 


whether he is aware that certain magis- 
trates and coroners have refused to allow 
the adoption of the statutory usage of 
administering the Oath in Courts of Law 
with uplifted hand, in the form and manner 
in which the Oath is usually administered 
in Scotland ; whether he will direct that 
the provisions of Section 5 of the Oaths 
Act of 1888 shall be universally ob- 
served; and whether he will issue a 
Cireular or make an official statement on 
the subject in order that individuals 
claiming their legal rights may not be 
put to serious inconvenience ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: By an unfortunate 
omission the Oaths Act of 1888 does not 
define the form and manner in which the 
Oath is usually administered in Scot- 
land, and it is possible that some magis- 
trates and coroners are not acquainted 
with the Scotch procedure. I am about 
to issue a Circular containing the neces- 
sary information, and it will be sent to all 
Justices’ clerks and coroners. 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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PENSIONS FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if, 
in view of the number of applications for 
pensions by elementary school teachers 
of long standing, and of the small num- 
ber of pensions granted hitherto, he will 
be good enough to inform the House 
what sum he proposes to devote during 
the coming year for the purpose of pro- 
viding pensions for teachers worn out in 
the public service, irrespective of the 
larger scheme for State-aided pensions ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I answered 
this question on Saturday. I said I was 
in communication with the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council and not yet prepared 
to give a definite reply. 

Sir R. PAGET : This is net exactly 
the same question. It refers to the 
older teachers from whom the Vice 
President stated the other day that a 
sum was to be set apart by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the present 
year, 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must ask 
for notice of the question. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
prepared to state to the House, before the 
Second Reading of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, what are the Amendments 
which he proposes to make in the Third 
Clause of that Bill in order to correct 
inaccuracies in the text as printed ? 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman if, 
in the event of receiving a requisition 
from Trades Unions all over the country, 
he would be prepared to strike out 
Clauses 3 and 4 of the Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot answer 
that without consideration. I cannot at 
present state definitively the precise 
verbal Amendments which will have to 


' be made in the third clause. Their 


general effect will be to give the Court 
power, in ordering a payment to the 
employer from the Mutual Insurance 
Fund, to have regard to the amount of 
the damages recovered, the extent of the 
employer's contribution to the fund, and 
all the circumstances of the case, 
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MILK RATES ON THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the large 
increase of rates for the carriage of milk 
on the Stratford-on-Avon branch of the 
Great Western Railway Company ; 
whether he is aware that it presses with 
peculiar severity on those farmers and 
traders who send small quantities to the 
big towns; and whether he will make 
further representations to this company, 
to prevent them thus injuring the 
interests of the agricultural community 
under “ The Railway and Canal Traftic 
Act, 1888” ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 
a communication on the subject referred 
to from the General Manager of the 
Great Western Railway, from which it 
appears that a special scale of rates was, 
prior to the Ist January, 1893, in force 
in the Stratford-on-Avon district, which 
was lower than the scale in force on any 
other part of the Great Western system, 
and that these have been slightly raised 
in some cases with a view of establishing 
uniformity of charge. The total valne 
of the milk traffic from Stratford-on- 
Avon for the year 1892 was £32 16s, 9d, 
The Manager adds that the revision of 
the milk rates carried out on the 
company’s system will result in a sub- 
stantial loss of revenue. 


I have received 


RIVETERS IN DEVONPORT 
DOCK YARD. 
Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 


THE 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty what 
has been the percentage earned in 


excess over day pay by riveters in Devon- 
port Dockyard, week by week, since the 
all-round reduction was made in No- 
vember last, in piece-work prices ; and 
how such percetitage compares with 
that earned for a corresponding period 
prior to such reduetion ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosperrsonx, Dundee) : 
The details asked for cannot conveniently 
be given in an answer in this House, 
but I am willing to show them to my 
hon. Friend. I may, however, say that 
the percentage in question, which fell 
considerably immediately after the reduc- 
tion mentioned, has greatly improved 
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lately, and may now be considered satis- 
factory. 

Mr. KEARLEY: May Iask whether 
the percentage has reached the Trades 
Union percentage (25) ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I think the 
hon. Member had better wait till he sees 
the paper. 


THE SALE OF REVOLVERS. 

Sin FREDERICK MILNER: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if his attention has been called to the 
ease of Thomas De Groat, tried this 
week at the Central Criminal Court for 
shooting at William Newman with a 
revolver, and to the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Justice Hawkins that Parliament 
should place the same restrictions on the 
sale of revolvers as they do in the case 
of poisons ; and whether, in view of the 
numerous accidents that have taken 
place, he will take steps to prevent the 
indiscriminate of these deadly 
weapons ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been previously called to the case of 
Thomas De Groat, tried last week at the 
Central Criminal Court for shooting at 
aman with a revolver. But the general 
question of placing restrictions on the 
sale of revolvers has been engaging my 
serious consideration ; and I am collect- 
ing information in the hope that some 
legislation on the subject may be found 
to be practicable. 


sale 


TRADES UNION BALANCE SHEETS. 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any member 
of a Trade Union can, under the Trades 
Union Act, claim to be supplied annually 
with a balance sheet ; and if he is aware 
that the officials of the West Yorkshire 
Miners Union have refused to supply 
balance sheets to several applicants ? 

Mr. WOODS: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in consequence of 
the lavish distribution of the West York- 
shire Miners Union balance sheets of the 
last three years The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph has had its pages flooded with 
financial arguments relative to them, and 
that they are used solely for political 
purposes ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Lam not acquainted 
with the subject to which the hon, 
Member refers, In reply to the question 
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on the Paper, I have to say that by 
Section 16 of the Trades Unions Act, 
1871, every member of and depositor in 
any Trade Union is entitled to receive, 
on application to the Treasurer or Secre- 
tary of that Trade Union, a copy of its 
general statement of receipts, funds, 
effects, and expenditure without making 
any payment forthe same. I am not aware 
that the officials of the West Yorkshire 
Miners’ Union have refused to supply a 
copy of its general statement to any 
member or depositor. If they had, they 
and the Trade Union are each liable 
under the same section to a penalty not 
exceeding £5 for each offence. I have 
just received a telegram from the Secre- 
tary stating that they have thousands of 
last year’s balance-sheets in stock, but 
that no one asks for them. 


SALMON FISHING IN THE SOLWAY 
FIRTH. 

Mr. JAMES WILLIAM LOW- 
THER (Cumberland, Penrith): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that consider- 
able discontent exists amongst the fisher- 
men on the coast of Cumberland adjacent 
to the Solway Firth as to the unequal 
terms under which they and the Scotch 
fishermen respectively carry on their 
industry of salmon fishing in the same 
firth ; whether he is aware that this feel- 
ing is partly due to the difference in 
practice between the Scotch and English 
shores of the Solway as to (1) the size of 
the mesh of the nets in use; (2) the annual, 
and (3) the weekly close times in force ; 
whether these points of difference and of 
dissatisfaction could be allayed by legis- 
lation which would assimilate the practice 
on these three points, leaving to a future 
occasion the solution of the more difficult 
question of the extinction of the fixed 
engines on the Scotch shore; and 
whether he would confer with the Secre- 
tary for Scotland with a view to framing 
a Bill which would carry out this limited 
object ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I quite recognise 
that in narrow waters such as those of the 
Solway Firth it is desirable that the fishery 
regulations should be the same throughout. 
But in this case serious difficulty arises 
from the fundamental difference between 
the English and Scotch law relating to 
salmon fisheries. JI do not think that 
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it would be convenient to deal with a 
part of the subject only, and it would 
certainly be impossible to legislate upon 
it this Session. 


POST OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is a compulsory rule that can- 
didates for situations in the Post Office, 
after passing the Civil Service examina- 
tions, have to comply with the order of 
the medical officer to have such teeth 
extracted as he may require, sometimes 
as many as six or seven, without any 
guarantee that they will then be accepted ; 
whether without the extraction of such 
teeth they are rejected; whether he is 
aware that there exists widespread 
indignation at this compulsory teeth 
extraction ; and whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the regula- 
tions dealing with the medical require- 
ments and bodily fitness of candidates, 
and also the number of persons rejected 
by the medical officers during the last 
12 months ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The medical 
officers are instructed to report specially 
with regard to the sight, the hearing, and 
the teeth of candidates for appointment, 
the state of the teeth being regarded as 
an indication of the state of the health, 
and, where they are bad, as prejudicially 
affecting the health. If they are out of 
order the medical officer withholds his 
certificate, but he does not decide what 
operation, if any, is necessary. All that 
the medical officer does is to express him- 
self either satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the condition in which the teeth are ; and 
if he is dissatisfied, the candidate, if he 
wishes still to be considered as such, is 
informed that he must see a properly- 
qualified dentist. The selection of the 
dentist is left to the candidate himself. 
There are no specifie regulations on the 
subject of the medical examination of 
candidates for appointment; but the 
object is to exclude those who are likely 
tocome early on the pension list, and those 
in whose case physical defect or disease is 
likely to interfere with the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. As regards the 
number of rejections, if my hon. Friend 
will be content with a Return of those 
which during the last 12 months have 
taken place at the General Post Office, 
London, I would obtain the figures for 
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him, but it would take some time to get 
them for the whole country. My atten- 
tion has been called by my hon, Friend 
to a case in which the decision arrived at 
by the medical officer caused some dis- 
satisfaction, and I am considering the 
whole question with the object of seeing 
whether some less stringent regulations 
may not be sufficient. 

ACCIDENT AT LIVERPOOL STREET 

STATION. 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to an accident which 
oceurred last week at Liverpool Street 
Station, by which a man met his death 
by falling from a gantry not protected by 
a rail; and whether it is illegal to erect 
scaffolding above a certain height with- 
out sufficient protection ; and, if it is, 
whether he will take steps to make such 
a practice penal ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have inquired 
into the ease, and find that the accident 
occurred upon a staging erected by the 
Railway Company on their own property 
by contractors who were making a new 
roof for the station. The Board of 
Trade appears to have no jurisdiction in 
the matter, norhave the Local Authorities, 
whose power to regulate the height and 
structure of hoards and seaffolds is con- 
fined to those which are erected on or 
above public ways. It would thus seem 
that the law was not violated. I cannot 
at present undertake to legislate on the 
subject, but I may point out that if the 
Notice of Accidents Bill is passed all 
such occurrences will be liable to become 
the subject ef public inquiry. 

SHEERNESS GUNNERY SCHOOL, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Seeretary to the Admiralty what steps 
have been taken to expend the £3,000 
voted in the Naval Estimates for 1892-93 
for the development of the Gunnery 
School at Sheerness ; and why no pro- 
vision is made for its further develop- 
ment in this year’s Estimates ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The Gunnery 
School has been established at Sheerness, 
and the present Board intend to carry 
out a scheme for providing the necessary 
ground and buildings for its proper 
development. ‘The scheme first proposed 
had to be modified ; and, pending further 
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consideration, it was not possible to spend 
the £3,000 voted in 1892-93, and it was 
thought better to reconsider the whole 
scheme. 


Collections. 


SCOTCH CHURCH COLLECTIONS, 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick, 
&ec.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the contravention by the Kirk 
Sessions of the parish churches of 
Scotland of the provisions of the Poor 
Law Act of 1845, which ordain the 
application of the ordinary church collec- 
tions for behoof of the poor of the parish; 
whether he is aware that these estab- 
lished churehes have diverted to other 
purposes in years past sums amounting 
to about £30,000 per annum, or altogether 
over £665,000 of this poor fund; what 
has been done by the Board of Super- 
vision to prevent this course of action ; 
and whether the Government will take 
steps to prevent further encroachment 
upon the rights of the Scottish poor by 
means of the above-mentioned practice ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : 1 cannot say 
that the provisions of the Poor Law Act, 
1845, ordain the application of the 
ordinary church collections for behoof 
of the poor of the parish. It might be 
contended that they do so by implication, 
but the view generally taken is that they 
merely alter the administrative body, and 
do not change the purposes to which 
ehureh collections were previously 
applicable, and it was previously the 
practice to apply part of them to purposes 
other than the relief of the poor. It is 
the case that large sums derived from 
church collections have been applied to 
purposes other than the relief of the 
poor, The Board of Supervision have 
regularly published the results of the 
Reports furnished to them annually by 
Kirk Sessions, as required by the Act, 
relative to the application of monies 
arising from church collections, and it 
was open to any persons having interest 
to take steps for testing the legality of 
the application, if they thought fit. “The 
case does not appear to be one for inter- 
ference on the part of the Government. 

Mr. T. SHAW: May Iask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he is aware it has 
been repeatedly decided in Scotland that 
the Act of 1845 expressly provides for 
the application of this money to the 
poor of Scotland ? 


4C2 








Re-addressed Parcels 
Sm G. TREVELYAN: I have had 


to consult certain legal advisers, and that 
is not the view they take. A conference 
could easily be arranged between them 
and the hon. Member, and I should like 
to know what comes of it. 
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CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether a new seale of pay 
came in force in March, 1891, in Chat- 
ham Dockyard, under which all skilled 
labourers received an increase of pay 
averaging from 3s. to 5s. per week per 
man ; and whether towards the close of 
last month a number of drillers, iron 
caulkers, and rivetters were taken off, 
owing to slackness of work, and put on 
to other skilled work instead, but their 
wages were reduced to the old rate of 
pay, although working the same number 
of hours and continuing to be employed 
as skilled labourers ? 


*Mr. E. ROBERTSON 


: The answer 


to the first part of the question is, 
Yes. It is true that a small num- 
ber of men, 33 in all, were last 


month transferred to other work couse- 
quent on slackness in the class of work 
on which they were employed, but of 
these only 13 drillers had to fail back to 
ordinary labourers, the others continuing 
to receive pay as skilled men. The 
system of interchangeability of employ- 
ment prevents the necessity for discharg- 
ing men. 
KELLHAM ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he is 


THE 


aware that on 21st January, 1893, 
the Kellham Rolling Mill Company, 


Limited, Sheffield, sent a notice to each 
of their employés, sigued by the secre- 
tary and manager, informing them that 
unless they joined the yard club they 
would be dismissed ; whether such action 
infringes the provisions of the ‘Truck 
Act; and what action he proposes to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
question is in the affirmative. I am 


advised that employers are entitled, on a 
revocable authority of the employés, to 
pay over a part of the wages to a sick 
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and benefit club, but that a contract be- 
tween employers and employed to make 
membership of such « club a condition of 
employment is illegal. In this ease there 
clearly appears to have been an infringe- 
ment of the Truck Act, and the em- 
ployers will be warned accordingly. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, in view of the fact that for the 
last ten years it has been customary for 
the Board of Trade to give official notice 
of opposition to the Channel Tunnel 
scheme, if he will explain why the usual 
notice has not been given during the 
present Session ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have nothing 


to add to the answer I gave on Saturday. 


WAGES IN GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Sir JOHN GORST: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
steps Her Majesty’s Governmert propose 
to take to give effect to the NKesolution 
of the House in reference to Naval 
Establishments of the 6th inst., and to 
the declaration made in reference to the 
Government Establishments in general 
by the Secretary of State for War in the 
course of the Debate which took place in 
the House on that Resolution ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
reply to this question. I stated in the 
Debate referred to that as soon as the 
facts were fully ascertained action in 
application of the principle adopted by 
the House would be taken in each public 
Department concerned, where a necessity 
for it was disclosed. 


RE-ADDRESSED PARCELS AND BOOK 
PACKETS. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lanark, Go- 
van): [beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is the case that parcels, circulars, 
and book packets, owing to removals, 
that have to be re-addressed, are taxed 
to the extent of the original postage, 
while re-addressed letters are delivered 
free; whether, as both the public and 
Local Authorities have remonstrated 
against this charge, he will place such 
packages on the same footing as letters ; 
whether he is aware that in the majority 
of cases the public refuse to take delivery 
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of such packages, which have ultimately 
to be returned free of charge to the 
senders; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of relieving the public 
from this charge ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The question 
to which the hon. Member refers was 
very carefully considered by the late 
Government, and it was decided not to 
permit parcels, circulars, and book 
packets to be re-addressed gratis. I 
think it would be very undesirable to 
facilitate the re-addressing and further 
transmission without charge of what 
would amount to tons of matter through 
the post by relieving the addressee of all 
charges, and I am not prepared to re- 
commend a change in the present prac- 
tice. 


THE CASE OF HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference to 
the case of Henry Brierley, mentioned 
in The Manchester Guardian of 8th in- 
stant, who was locked up for parading the 
streets of Manchester with a brass band 
and soliciting donations from passers by, 
and discharged on giving an undertaking 
not to commit the alleged offence again, 
is he aware that Brierley is the Chairman 
of 5 District of the Amalgamated Card 
and Blowing Room Operatives’ Associa- 
tion, and that he and several other offi- 
cials of that Association were collecting 
funds for the men who had been locked 
out; is it an offence for English opera- 
tives to collect voluntary contributions 
in the manner described, when it is not 
alleged that any riotous conduct took 
place or obstruction was caused; and is 
he aware that on the Ist May traffie is 
suspended for several hours throughout 
the busiest portion of the city by a May- 
day procession of vehicles and horses, 
and also on Whit Monday by pro- 
cessions of school children; and is 
there any reason why latitude 
should not given to proceedings 
like those referred to in the first para- 
graph, in the exceptional cireumstances 
at present existing in the cotton manu- 
facturing district ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: With regard to 
Henry Brierley, I have been promised a 
Report from the Magistrates 
Wednesday next, and with regard to 
the May-day procession I am in com- 


some 
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munication with the Chief Constable of 
Manchester on the subject. Perhaps 
my hon. Friend would put this question 
down for Friday, so as to enable me time 
to receive the Reports. 


LIMERICK POST ARRANGEMENTS, 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if any 
progress has been made between the 
Irish Postal Authorities and the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company to 
extend to the City of Limerick the 
benefit of the new accelerated mail 
system to the South of Ireland ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Some progress 
is being made with the negotiations on 
this subject, but the terms asked by the 
Railway Company are still thought too 
high. I shall be glad if a satisfactory 
agreement can be come to, but I am not 
at present sanguine of success. 

THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION 
REPORT. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland on what day the 
order was given to the printers to print 
the Report of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission for distribution to Members ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Report of 
the Evicted Tenants Commission was 
presented on Thursday last. It was sent, 
I am informed, in a final state for press 
on the following afternoon to the 
printers in Dublin, who received tele- 
graphic instructions that day to provide 
the copies forthwith for distribution to 
Members. The matter, however, is not 
in my Department, but comes under the 
regulations of the Stationery Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): Was not 
a copy of this Report lying for some 
days in the Vote Office, and was there 
seen and read by many hon. Members ? 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is it not a fact 
there was a delay of 15 days after the 
Report was sent in before it was printed 
for circulation? Can the right hon. 
Gentleman account for the delay ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: It is easy to do 
so. The House, I supposed, would pre- 
fer to have the evidence alog with the 
Report, but owing to a strong desire 
afterwards expressed by hon. Members 
to see the Report without the evidence, 
in order that the discussion upon it 
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might be taken on an early day, it was 
thought better to present the Report 
alone. I am not quite sure about 
February 15 being the correct date. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is it not a fact 
that the Report was submitted to the 
Chief Secretary for his consideration be- 
fore it was officially reported ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I do 
what the hon. Member means by 
“officially reported.” The first that I 
saw of the Report was when it was 
printed in the final shape exactly as hon. 
Members have it. It was submitted by 
me in the ordinary course to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


not know 


CIVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR SOLDIERS. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Com- 
mittee sitting at the Treasury upon the 
Employment of Soldiers in Civil De- 
partments has reported; whether he 
will lay that Report upon the Table of 
the House ; and what Departments have, 
as yet, offered places preferentially to 
soldiers ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Depart- 
mental Committee on Messengers, ce. 
in Public Departments has not yet pre- 
sented its Report, which has been delayed 
by the illness of one of the Members of 
the Committee. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. PARKER: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education when the new 
Education Code will be ready for dis- 
tribution ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Education Code 
is delayed fora few days owing to the 
necessity of considering one or two im- 
portant matters, especially the new ar- 
rangements for the grant under the Code 
for superannuation of teachers, but I 
hope it will be in the hands of Members 
in a week or two. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will institute an inquiry 
as to the reason why, at the last General 
Election, in Ireland 84,919 electors voted 
under the illiterate clauses of the Ballot 
Act, or 21°50 per cent. ; and whether in 
England the number was 46,109, or 1°24 

Mr. J. Morley 
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per cent.; and in Scotland 4,577, or 
only *98 per cent. ? 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, may I ask him if it is not 
the fact that the proportion of illiterate 
voters voting in Ulster was 23 per cent., 
while the proportion voting in the rest 
of Ireland was 20 per cent. ; whether, in 
Belfast, it was not 8*4 per cent. against 
2°45 per cent. in Dublin; whether, in 
Londonderry, it was not 17 per cent. 
against 9 per cent. in Waterford ; 
whether, in Newry, it was not 17 per 
cent.—— ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
That is not a question; it partakes 


rather of the character of an argument. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: My knowledge 
does not extend to all these details, I am 
afraid ; and I cannot promise to institute 
an inquiry of this kind. I could not say 
what its course should be, or see what 
useful result would be obtained. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I shall raise this 


question on the Estimates. 


THE DI-TRIBUTION OF THE ROYAL 
IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. WYNDHAM: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will give the dis- 
tribution in various counties on the Ist 
March of the reserve force, Royal Irish 
Constabulary, the extra force at the re- 
quisition of Magistrates, and the extra 
force in counties proclaimed ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : (a) Reserve force 
temporarily serving in counties and 
cities, &c., is as follows :—Belfast City, 
70; Clare County, 12; Cork County 
(East Riding), 20; Kerry, 5; Kildare, 
12—total, 119. The 12 men serving in 
Kildare are stationed at the Curragh, 
and 11 of the 20 men in Cork (East 
Riding) are stationed at Haulbowline 
Dockyards. These men are, strictly 
speaking, not employed on any of the 
ordinary county police work. (4) 
Extra force appointed on requisition of 
Magistrates (Section 12 of 6 and 7 
William IV., cap. 13) is as follows :— 
Kilkenny, 10; Longford, 15 ; Meath, 10; 
Sligo, 4 ; Tipperary (South Riding), 65 ; 
Waterford, 16; Westmeath, 18; Wex- 
ford, 25—total, 163. (c) Extra force 
(Section 13 of 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 
13) in counties proclaimed as disturbed 
is as follows :—Clare, 109; Cork (East 
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Riding), 89; Cork (West Riding), 37; 
Galway (East Riding), 65 ; Kerry, 130 ; 
Limerick, 86 ; Roscommon, 5; Water- 
ford, 4—total, 525. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the solicitor who re- 
presented the Evicted Tenants before 
the Evicted Tenants Commission, and 
to whom the Treasury sanctioned a fee 
of £50 for his services, was Mr. Kil- 
bride ; and if he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the Correspondence be- 
tween the Evicted Tenants Commission 
and the Treasury as to the allowance to 
Mr. Kilbride of the fee of £50 for his 
services ? 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
payments of this kind have to be ap- 
proved by the Taxing Master, and what 
was done in this case ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe the 
usual course was followed in this ease. I 
may add that the payment of £50 was 
not to Mr. Kilbride, but to a gentleman 
named O'Connor, who had assisted in 
collecting evidence on the Massereene 
Estate. Mr. Kilbride’s case is at present 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 
The correspondence is Departmental, and 
it would be contrary to practice to lay it 
on the Table in either of the two cases. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Was he em- 
ployed by the Commission ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say, but 


I think he was. 


THE NILE VALLEY RAILWAY. 

Sin WILLIAM MARRIOTT 
(Brighton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Goverument have 
any information of the intention of the 
Egyptian Authorities to extend the rail- 
way up the Nile Valley towards the 
Egyptian frontier, and if any Corre- 
spondence has passed between the two 
Governments upon the subject ; and, if 
so, whether there is any objection to 
laying such Correspondence upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The last information we have 
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on the subject was received in February, 
1892. It was then stated that the Upper 
Egypt Railway was being continued to 
Girzeh, and was expected to be finished 
in about a year. As far as Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware, nothing has 
been decided as to any further extension. 


Budget. 


THE DISTRESS IN THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he intends to submit a 
measure to Parliament during the present 
Session for the purpose of aiding Local 
Authorities to effectively deal with the 
severe distress prevailing all over the 
country, in consequence of large numbers 
of men being out of employment; and 
will he state what are the powers at 
present possessed by Boards of Guar- 
dians for setting able-bodied destitute 
people to work ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A Circular 
Letter was issued by me in November 
last to Local Authorities with respect to 
works in districts where there was 
exceptional distress in consequence of 
want of employment. Local Authorities 
have already the powers required for the 
execution of the works which are neces- 
sary for their district, and further legis- 
lation for the purpose does not appear to 
me to be required. 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther he contemplates, in connection with 
the Budget proposals for next year, such 
a re-arrangement of the system of taxa- 
tion as is known as a graduated Income 
Tax, by means of which the contribu- 
tions to the Revenue, local and Imperial, 
would bear a relative proportion to 
income, and thus afford a much-needed 


| relief to wage-earners and persons of small 





income ; also whether he will make such 
provision in the Budget Estimates for next 
year as would enable the Local Govern- 
ment Board to make grants to any 
Board of Guardians, Town or County 
Council, or committee of responsible 
citizens willing to acquire land or other 
property, and undertake the responsibility 
of organising the unemployed in Home 
Colonies, and affording them the oppor- 
tunity of providing the necessaries of 
life for themselves and those dependent 
on them ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: To these 


two questions I am afraid I must say 
that the time has not yet come when I 
ean divulge the secrets of the Budget. 


POLICE PAY. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the policemen on 
duty outside the entrances te the Houses 
of Parliament, including the crossings, 
have the same allowance as those on duty 
inside the gates; and, if not, whether he 
will eonsider the propriety of granting 
them such allowance for the future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The police on duty 
at the gates and crossings outside the 
Houses of Parliament receive no extra 
pay unless they are detained over nine 
hours, when they get an extra 5s, a day 
in accordance with the regulations of the 
Service. This duty differs in no respect 
from the ordinary divisional work, and 
is altogether distinet from that performed 
by the staff attached to the Houses of 
Parliament. 


SCIENCE AND ART GRANTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
any provision is made in the Government 
of Ireland Bill for the continuance of the 
grants for science and art under the 
Science and Art Department ; and, if so, 
in which clause ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: May I be 
allowed, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, who, I regret to say, is confined 
to the house by a severe cold, to answer 
the question ? No provision is made in 
the Bill for the continuance of the grants. 
The matter will, of course, depend on the 
Irish Government. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN WALES. 

Mr. REES- DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury when the names of the 
Commissioners and the terms of the Refer- 
ence will be issued to inquire into the 
land question in Wales ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is hoped 


this will be done in a few days. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 
Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 


First Lord of the Treasury whether the 


a 
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Government intend to move the rejection 
of the Channel Tunnel Bill when it is 
put down for Second Reading, or whether 
they will leave that duty to a private 
Member ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The question 
has already been answered by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who said 
that the matter would be left open for 
the decision of the House. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I wish to know 
what these words mean. I ask my right 
hon. Friend a distinet question—whether 
the Government will move the rejection 
of the Bill or leave it to a private Mem- 
ber? I only want an answer, yes or no. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Govern- 
ment will not move the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Arising out of that 
answer, I wish to ask whether the Govern- 
ment will support the Bill ? 


SCOTCH BUSINES. 
Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Government 


will arrange to secure for Scotch 
Business its due proportion of the 
attention of the House during the 
present Session; whether it will be 
necessary for that purpose to hold a 


series of Saturday Sittings ; and whether, 
in that event, the Government will 
undertake not to restrict Seotch Business 
exclusively to Saturdays, but will assign 
to it its proper share in the advantages of 
normal Parliamentary time ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Go- 
vernment will do its best to forward 
Scotch Business, but are not able to give 


the assurance which the hon. Member 
desires. 
Sir J. FERGUSSON: I wish to 


ask whether the Government will give 
due notice of their intention to introduce 
Saturday Sittings ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: 


tainly. 


Most cer- 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
EK.): The Prime Minister on Saturday 
said something about making a state- 
ment to-day before going into Com- 
mittee. In his absence, from a cause 
which we all regret, will the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer make the statement now ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: As regards 


business this week the Government 
will endeavour to make what progress 
they can in Committee of Supply. 
The Prime Minister desires me to 
say that, in consequence of the delay 
in the progress of Supply, it is obvious 
that the discussion on the Home Rule Bil! 
cannot be considered this week. The 
Prime Minister, therefore, wishes me to 
say that the Debate will not be taken 
before Easter, but it will be taken the 
first thing after the vacation. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): I should like, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, to say one or 
two words with reference to the inti- 
mation we have just heard. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
considering the understanding — that 
was arrived at as to proceeding with the 
Home Rule Bill before Easter, it is 
not still possible, even taking into 
account the important financial business 
to be done, and the unprecedented 
difficulties which we know liave been, 
and are, to be placed in the way 
of the Government, to reconsider 
the decision which bas been arrived 
at, and bring on the Home Rule 
Bill some time before Easter. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have stated 
the decision at which after great 
reluctance the Government have arrived, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the reply which he has just given pre- 
cludes the possibility, in the event of the 
necessary progress being made with 
Supply before the requisite date, of the 
opening of the Debate on the Home Rule 
Bill before Easter ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Govern- 
ment are of opinion that it would not be 
advantageous to commence the Debate 
unless there were a fair and even a clear 
prospect of closing it before Easter. I 
think everyone who has any Parlia- 
mentary experience wil! agree that to 
have an interval in a Debate upon the 
Second Reading of a Bill is not a good 
method of dealing with that Bill. There- 
fore, unless we thought we had a fair 
and reasonable prospect of closing the 
Debate, we do not think it would be ad- 
vantageous or expedient to open the 
Debate and then discontinue it because 
of the Recess. 
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Mr. SEXTON : In the event of the 


opening of the Debate being deferred till 
after Easter, is it the intention of the 
Government then to proceed from day to 
day with it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Certainly, 
that is our view. It will be the very 
first business after the Easter holidays. 


PRIVILEGE. 


PARLIAMENT—OBSTRUCTION,. 
A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Mr. 


Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the House toa letterin The Westminster 
Gazette. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Will the hon. Gentleman allow me for 
one moment ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The letter 
appeared in the Westminster Gazette 
this afternoon, and it would appear to 
constitute a grave breach of the Privileges 
of this House. It charges a whole Party 
in this House with obstruction. What 
is much more important than that, it 
impugns your conduct, Sir, as the highest 
authority controlling the Debates in this 
House. The paragraphs to which I call 
attention are the following :— 

* Nosane man can honestly maintain that the 
whole Debate yesterday after the first four 
speeches was not sheer and obstructive waste 
of time. If se, why was the closure not per- 
mittel ? And (2) that obstruction is certainly 
not likely to decrease so long as Members on 
our side who move the closure are severely 
snubbed by the Speaker, as has more than once 
happened. 

Now, this sort of thing must be stoppel. If 
Mr. Speaker won't protect the rights of the ma- 
jority, the majority must protect itself; and I 
therefore make this suggestion, which I hope 
our Radical wing will act upon, namely, that 
every night a certain number of our men shall 
be told off to be realy, after a certain time 
devoted to obstruction, te move the closure one 
after another, at intervals of, say, five or ten 
minutes, 

Mr. Speaker would probably refuse a good 
many; but I doubt if he would continue the 
policy of snubbing us; and, in either case, the 
country would know what to think.” 
Unfortunately the hon. Member who 
wrote this letter (Mr. Conybeare) is not, 
as I should have thought it his duty, 
here to-day, and I have not had the 
opportunity of communicating with him. 
I do not know, Sir, what your directions 
may be on this point—whether a Motion 
of Breach of Privilege ought to be made 
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to-day or to-morrow, but I take it that 
the preliminary step will be to move, as 
I now do, tat the letter be read at the 
Table. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I merely 
wished to interrupt the hon. Gentleman 
to say that I was requested to state 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Motion is that the letter be read at the 
Table, and that must be done before the 
hon. Member can be heard. 





The Clerk then read the letter as 
follows :— 

HOW TO CHECK OBSTRUCTION, 

To the Editor of The Westminster Gazette. 

Sir,—Every sensible man will be pleased to 
read in your issue to-day Mr. Hugh Hoare'’s 
manly protest against the obstruction of the 
Tories, and the dilettante indifference with 
which the highest authorities in the House 
appear to regard it. 

It would, of course, be treason to criticise Mr. 
Speaker's way of dealing with it. But I will 
venture to aflirm two propositions. (1) That nu 
sane man can honestly maintain that the whole 
Debate yesterday after the first four speeches 
was not sheer and obstructive waste of time. 
If so, why was the Closure not permitted? And 
(2) that obstruction is certainly not likely to 
decrease so long as Members on our side who 
move the Closure are severely snubbed by the 
Speaker, as has more than once happened. 

Now, this sort of thing must be stopped. If 
Mr. Speaker won't protect the rights of the 
majority, the majority must protect itself ; and 
I therefore make this suggestion, which I hope 
our Radical wing.will act upon, namely,that every 
night a certain number of our men shall be 
told off to be ready, after a certain time devoted 
to obstruction, to move the Closure one after 
another, at intervals of, say, five or ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker would probably refuse a good 
many; but I doubt if he would continue the 
policy of snubbing us ; and,in either case, the 
country would know what to think.—Yours 
obediently, C. A. V. CONYBEARE. 

House of Commons, March 11. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Perhaps, forthe pur- 
pose of expediting public business, the 
House wouid allow me to say a few words 
on the subject of the letter just read. I 
suppose it must happen in the discharge 
of my duties that I give offence to some 
honourable Members in this House, but 
I certainly do not wish to give offence 
intentionally, nor am I aware that I have 
ever (to use the not very polite expres- 
sion in the letter) * snubbed ” any honour- 
abie Member. I may be allowed to say 
that it is not, in my opinion, in accord- 
ance with good Parliamentary traditions 
that if any honourable Member takes 
offence at my conduct in the Chair he 


Mr, Hanbury 
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should write to the newspapers. I am 
responsible to this House alone. I need 
not say that any threat from outside, or 
from any Member of this House, will 
have very little effect on my conduct. I 
had not seen this letter until a few 
minutes ago it was given me in the Chair. 
Another letter was given me the other 
day, written also by an honourable Mem- 
ber of this House, and I was asked 
whether it ought to be brought before 
the House. On the whole, I thought 
that letter was not worthy of notice. I 
put it down (I say it without offence) as 
an act of youthful indiscretion, inasmuch 
as the honourable Member had only been 
a Member for a few months, and that he 
was not aware of the forms and traditions 
of the House, but he was not in his 
right in dictating to me what course I 
should adopt in cases of Closure, who, I 
may remind the House, have been more 
than nine years in the Chair. The 
Closure is in my absolute diseretion, sub- 
ject to the terms of the Standing Order. 
As to honourable Members getting up 
repeatedly one after another, I think it 
would not be decorous, because the situa- 
tion could not be so entirely altered in 
the short intervals referred to as to be 
likely to induce the Chair to change its 
mind. I believe that what occurred the 
other night was this: An honourable 
Member moved the Closure, and I indi- 
cated by a shake of the head that it was 
not exactly the right time to do it. The 
honourable Member who was speaking 
at the time was coming to a close, and as 
soon as he had concluded I assented to 
the Closure. Under those circumstances, 
and after this explanation, I trust the 
House may think that it is not worth 
while to enter on a discussion of this letter. 
I am certainly not exeusing the letter, 
nor taking any particular exception to it 
on my own account. I am entirely in 
the hands of the House; but I venture 
most humbly to suggest that the House 
should pass it over on this occasion. Of 
course there is a charge against Members 
of the House as well as against me per- 
sonally. I think the House can afford 
to pass over that too, and I am sure, 
after what has passed, honourable Mem- 
bers will feel it more consonant to their 
own dignity and the traditions of this 
House to bring any matter of complaint 
before the Hcuse, where it can be 
argued, 
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Mr. HANBURY thereupon intimated 
that, after Mr. Speaker's observations, 
he should not proceed with the Motion 
he had intended to submit to the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass VII. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£11,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1893, for the Salaries and other Expenses 
of Temporary Commissions and Committees, in- 
cluding Special Inquiries.” 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I am sorry to stand in the 
way of the important discussion to which 
the House has been so long anxiously 
looking forward—namely, the discussion 
of the Evicted Tenants Commission. 
If the forms of the Committee permitted, 
I should like to postpone the Amendment 
which I have given notice of so as to 
enable the Evicted Tenants Commission 
tobe dealt with at once, but as I find there 
is some difficulty in the way of that course 
of proceeding, it will be for the conve- 
nience of the Committee that the matter 
of which I have given notice should be 
disposed of as far as circumstances per- 
mit in a very few words. If I were in 
order in bringing the subject on, on the 
Vote as a whole, I would adopt that 
course, but as I understand the invariable 
practice of the House it would be out of 
orderfor me todo so. Ii the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 





Trade gives me the information I desire 


it will enable us at once to proceed with 
the main business of the evening. I 
will be brief in my remarks, so as to 
allow the Committee to proceed with 
the maiu business of the evening. The 
point to which I desire to draw attention 
is to that of the Labour Commission. 
I may say, in passing, that that body 
was appointed with thorough impartiality ; 
it consisted of able representatives of all 
sections and opinion, thereby affording 
a favourable contrast to some of the 
other Commissions with which this 
Vote deals. The Secretary of the 
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Labour Commission was sent to the 
United States for the purpose of inquiring 
into the laws and customs and regula- 
tions prevailing in the United States 
with regard to the admission of alien 
immigrants. The inquiries of that Sub- 
Commissioner appear in a Blue Book 
which has been presented to the House 
by the Labour Commission—Volume I. 
of the Foreign Reports under the head of 
“United States.” This Report, which I 
hold in my hand, appears to contain very 
full and complete information with re- 
gard to the customs and laws prevailing 
in the United States in relation to the 
admission of alien immigrants. The 
President of the Board of Trade said the 
other day, following up a statement made 
by the Prime Minister during the Debate 
on the Address, that he had appointed 
two Commissioners to proceed to the 
United States for the purpose of making 
inquiries with regard to the laws in force 
there against alien immigration. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman turns to page 
38 of the Report in this Blue Book he 
will actually find all the information 
which he desires on the subject, informa- 
tion which goes to the very root of the 
question. It states the various Acts 
which are in force in regard to immigra- 
tion in the States. Yet with this infor- 
mation in his possession the right hon, 
Gentleman thought it necessary to send 
other Commissioners to the United 
States. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Sub-Commissioners sent out by 
the Labour Commission had only touched 
the fringe of the subject. That is a 
very grave charge. My curiosity is 
evidently not so great as that of the 
| right hon. Gentleman, for I think there 
is ample information to enable us to deal 
with this serious evil to which I drew 
the attention of the House on the Address. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman explain 
how we are asked te vote considerable 
sums forthe Labour Commission, amongst 
other things the expenditure incurred by 
the expedition to the United States of 
their own Secretary? If this gentleman’s 
services are worthless why should we 
have to pay for them? If he only 
touched the fringe of the subject, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said, the House of 
Commons should not be asked to pay one 
shilling for his services. I, however, am 
not disposed to think that this Sub- 
Commissioner did otherwise than a very 
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useful service. He draws attention in 
his Report to the laws and regulations 
in respect to alien immigration in force in 
the United States, and what else does the 
right hon. Gentleman want when he says 
it only touches the fringe of the subject? 
The right hon. Gentleman has made 
questionable selections—one of them, 
Herr Schloss, another Mr. Burnett, a 
gentleman connected with the Labour 
Department, had been sent up to review 
the work of the Sub-Commissioner sent 
out by the Labour Commission. I gave 
the right hon, Gentleman the opportunity 
of defending these appointments on 
another oceasion, and he made personal 
references in which I will not follow him. 
I made no reference to the nationality of 
any person other than the persons to 
whom my question was directed. I must 
point out that a person cannot be com- 
petent to discharge impartial duties 
allotted to him if he holds preconceived 
opinions on the very subject on which he 
is called upon to hold an_ impartial 
inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman 
wanted to make my remarks on_ this 
occasion personal to himself. For years 
he has been occupied in public duties with 
honour to himself and advantage to the 
country, and the last reference I would 
make would be one calculated to give 
any personal offence to the right hon. 
Gentleman. If I were myself appointed 
to discharge these functions, I would have 
thought my appointment—unless counter- 
balanced by some one on the other 
side—a_ singularly bad appointment. 
Those who have committed themselves 
to stroug opinions on any subject have a 
perfect right to hold these opinions, and 
to give expression to them, but they are 
not the right persons to be called upon to 
discharge quasi-judicial funetions — in 
respect of these subjects. Iam told that 
the preconceived opinions of Herr Schloss 
on the subject he is called upon to investi- 
gate are notorious. I want, therefore, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman why, with 
the Report of Mr. Drage before him, he 
thought it necessary to send out to the 
United States a gentleman whose 
impartiality on this question was certainly 
not above suspicion ; also whether it is 
not the case that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been influenced in this selection 
by permanent officers whose bias on the 
subject is a matter of universal notoriety ; 
and whether I can give the right hon. 


Mr. James Lowther 
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Gentleman himself credit for freedom 
from bias on this question, a charge to 
which I plead guilty myself on my own 
side ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE -ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The right hon. Gentleman 
has raised a question upon the Royal 
Commission of Labour appointed by the 
late Government, and takes exception to 
an appointment I have made of gentle- 
men who are acting as Commissioners of 
the Labour Department. I do not see 
how that is in Order. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I must 
correct the right hon. Gentleman. My 
remarks were addressed to the Report of 
the Labour Commission which he now 
holds in his hands, and of which he said 
that it only touched the fringe of the 
subject. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: I said, certainly 
—this being a question of alien immigra- 
tion—that the Report only touched the 
fringe of the subject ; but I said nothing 
whatever in derogation of the greit and 
distinguished ability of Mr. Drage, the 
Secretary of the Labour Commission, 
who prepared this Report. He has done 
his work well. The wonder is that in 
the short time at his disposal in the 
United States he was able to make such 
a Report as that, though it is gathered, 
not from personal observation, but from 
American Blue Books. I am the last 
person in the world to detract from the 
services of the able Secretary to the 
Labour Commission. The services he 
has rendered are admirable, and the 
whole work is well done. But I must 
take exception to the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has attempted to 
east ridieule upon Mr. Schloss, who is 
English by birth and a distinguished 
Oxford man, and who has dealt with the 
labour question in a way in which 
scarcely a dozen other men could deal 
with it. The right hon. Gentleman 
speaks of him as of alien extraction and 
as a foreigner, and cannot even pro- 
nounce his name properly, for he called 
him “Hurr Schloss.” It is only done 
for the purpose of casting ridicule on a 
distinguished man. Mr. Schloss and 
Mr. John Burnett have been appointed to 
make a thorough, exhaustive, and im- 
partial investigation of this question of 
alien immigration in the States, and to lay 
the result of their investigations before 
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the House betwixt this and the Ist July. 
Why does the right hon. Gentleman take 
exception to this ? He complains that 
I am not content with the scattered 
references to the question at page 13 of 
this Blue Book. If the right hon. 
Gentleman knew anything at all about 
the subject, he would know that Mr. 
Drage’s Report only touches the fringe 
of the subject, for it is not based upon 
personal observation, but is simply the 
result of what he was able to gather up 
from American Reports and Blue Books 


on the whole question of American 
labour. Mr. Drage himself would be 


the first to admit that. It seems to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman is rather 


afraid of the investigation and that 
he is not anxious to have an ex- 


haustive statement on the whole matter. 
We have been actuated by the desire to 
furnish the House with full information, 
and I am sure the Reports of the 
gentlemen who are now in the United 
States will justify the action which we 
have taken. The action we have taken 
was not on the advice of partial and 
prejudiced persons, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, but on the advice of 
those who are anxious that full and ex- 
haustive information should be obtained. 
But there is no proposal before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not moved a reduction in the Vote, for 
had he done so he would have censured 
the late Government who set up 
the Commission. No one knows 
better than I do the good work done by 
Mr. Drage. As Chairman of a section 
of the Labour Commission, I was con- 
stantly brought in contact with Mr. 
Drage for two years, and I could not say 
anything of that gentleman except in 
terms of the highest praise. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University): I am glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman has withdrawn the 
censure Which he passed upon Mr, Drage 
last week. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I rise to Order. 
I am in the recollection of the House. I 
made no reflection of the kind. I said 
nothing in derogation of Mr. Drage. In 
fact, I said nothing about him except in 
his praise. 

Sir J. GORST: I think the inter- 
ruption of the right hon. Gentleman 
most disorderly. I say I am glad he has 
withdrawn his imputation, 
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any. 

Sir J.GORST : Whether intentionally 
or not, the words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the other day did convey an 
imputation both upon Mr. Drage and the 
Labour Commission. This sort of sneer 
came extremely badly from the right 
hon. Gentleman, who was a Member of 
the Commission, and had as much to do 
as anybody with the direction of its 


MUNDELLA : I never made 


efforts. What the right hon. Gentleman 
stated the other day was that the 


inquiries made in America on the Labour 
Question, and on alien immigration in 
particular, only touched the fringe of the 
question, 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I did not say so. 

Sir J. GORST: That description of 
the labours of Mr. Drage is most unjust 
and unfair, Mr. Drage went to America 
last year—his expenses are charged in 
this Vote—and made a most complete and 
exhaustive inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject, and in the archives of the Labour 
Commission, as the right hon, Gentleman 
well knows, there is now to be found the 
fullest information on every branch of 
the question. As I understand this is a 
mere conversation, and no long speeches 
are to be made on the subject, I will not 
enumerate to the House particulars of 
this information. I will content myself 
by saying that anyone who inquires at 
the offices of the Labour Commission will 
find complete information of the Statutes 
passed by the United States of America 
and by individual States upon the subject 
of alien immigration. He will also find 
there a Report by a Committee appointed 
by the United States on the subject of 
foreign contract labour, which gives a 
most complete account of the mode in 
which the Act regulating these contracts 
operate, the way in which they are 
attempted to be carried into execution, 
the difficulties met with in the United 
States in the practical administration of 
the law, and various proposals and 
suggestions which have been made by 
pnblic men in America and by persons 
very well qualified to give expression 
to opinions for the amendment of that 


legislation, So far from the informa- 
tion collected by Mr. Drage being 


a mere collection of Reports and Statutes, 
he made a personal investigation into the 
matter and brought back a complete re- 
cord of the opinions of all persons best 
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qualified in America to give an opinion 
as to the best mode in which alien im- 
migration could be dealt with and as to 
the various difficulties the United States 
suffer from in the way of deterring im- 
migration from Europe and China, The 
right hon. Gentleman said that Mr. 
Drage would be the first to admit that 
his inquiries only touched the fringe of 
the subject. I would retort, upon the 
right hon. Gentleman by saying that no- 
body can be more certain that no further 
information is necessary than the two 
gentlemen who have been sent out on a 
fool’s errand to examine and inquire into 
a matter which has already been amply 
and sufficiently inquired into. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In reference to 
that, I wish to say that the two gentle- 
men who have been sent out would cer- 
tainly not have gone if they thought they 
were being sent on a fool’s errand. No 
two gentlemen are more impressed with 
the importance of further examination 
and the necessity of bringing the whole 
facts before the Government. 

CotoxeL. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the in- 
structions given to Mr. Burnett and Mr. 
Schloss in relation to their mission to 
America will be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. 
Gentleman will ask at the Vote Office he 
will get them. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT : 
They have not got them there. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I handed them 
to the Clerk at the Table more than a 
week ago with instructions that they 
were to be printed. 





The subject then dropped, 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), 
in rising to move the rejection of the 
Vote by £2,175, the cost of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, said that whatever 
might be the opinion of hon. Members 
as to the proceedings in Committee of 
Supply during the last few days—and he 
was quite aware that there were two 
opinions on that subject—surely, at all 
events, every one in the House would 
admit that they had now reached a question 
involving a grave matter of policy, and a 
question upon which it was perfectly 
legitimate, nay, absolutely necessary, 


Sir J. Gorst 
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that the time of the Committee should 


Commission. 


be fairly and freely given. He hoped 
that in discussing this question at length 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
avoid imputing any motives. He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman his reasons 
for saying that. In the first place, he 
was responsible in that House, as the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware, for the 
13th Section of the Land Purchase Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman also knew 
that he was responsible for moving the 
rejection of Mr. O’Kelly’s Evicted 
Tenants Bill, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew—if he knew anything— 
that he had taken more than an 
ordinary interest in the unhappy 
proceedings in Ireland which had 
brought about this Commission. There- 
fore, whether the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland chose to attach motives to 
his conduct or not, this was a question 
upon which he had always taken the 
deepest interest, and it was not out of 
place that he should move the rejection 
of the Voie. He did not intend to take 
refuge in moving a nominal reduction of 
the Vote. He had given notice to leave 
out the whole sum, for he intended to 
impeach the whole policy of the Com- 
mission. He looked upon the recom- 
mendations of the Commission as sug- 
gestions for making the way of trans- 
gressors not hard but easy, and he 
thought that if a Bill were founded upon 
these recommendations it would be a Bill 
for the revision of the Decalogue. He 
also proposed to impeach the expendi- 


ture of the money as sheer waste, 
and he was prepared to prove that 
there was not a fact in the whole 


Report and its Appendices that was 
not in the possession of the Govern- 
ment before the Commission sat. What 
was new init was not true, and what was 
old was in the possession of the Govern- 
ment before Sir James Mathew went to 
Dublin. He held that the Police and 
the other Government Departments could 
have supplied the Chief Secretary with 
the whole of the information in this 
Report. In the next place, he proposed 
to charge the Chief Secretary with pack- 
ing this Commission; that instead of 
appointing an impartial Commission, as 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed, he 
appointed a thoroughly one-sided Com- 
mission, and he intended to aver that the 
eenduct of the President rendered the 
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findings of that Commission absolutely 
worthless so far as Parliament was con- 
cerned, He would refer briefly to the 
history of this question. The period to 
which the Commission was confined was 
1879; it was not entitled to go beyond that 
year in its inquiry. There were, of course, 
evictions before 1879, but into those 
evictions the Commission was not to in- 
quire. He wanted the Committce to 
recognise that the period from 1879 to 
1892 covered two very important epochs 
in Ireland. It covered the epoch of the 
Land League and that of the Plan of 
Campaign, and he thought he should not 
be far wrong in declaring that this Com- 
mission sat mainly for the purpose of 
inquiring into evictions arising out of 
those two illegal conspiracies. As far as 
the Land League was concerned—and it 
had had almost everything to do with 
the earlier evictions—there could be no 
doubt as to the character of that organi- 
zation. It had been described by the 
Prime Minister himself. It had been 
declared by the Prime Minister that crime 
dogged its footsteps, and the right hon. 
Gentleman suppressed the Land League 


as an illegal Association. Sir James 
Mathew talked of the Plan of Cam- 


paign as “an unfortunate agrarian con- 
troversy.” Fortunately for those con- 
cerned, a man of much more importance, 
in Ireland at all events—Chief Baron 
Palles—had described it very differently. 
Chief Baron Palles, in charging a jury 
in the famous case of “ Blunt 7. Byrne,” 
said it was his duty to declare that 
the Plan of Campaign “was essentially 
an illegal Association, and that any 
meeting for the purpose of promoting 
it was in law an illegal Assembly, that the 
Crown or any magistrate had power to 
disperse any meeting called for that pur- 
pose, and when a magistrate had notice 
of such a meeting it was his duty to do 
all that in him lay to prevent or, if ne- 
cessary, disperse it.” The Evicted 
Tenants Commission practically covered 
the evictions arising out of the Land 
League and the Plan of Campaign. It 
might be called a Commission for the 
purpose of finding out some way of re- 
lieving Messrs. John Dillon and William 
O’Brien from their responsibility to the 
victims of the Plan of Campaign. There 
could be no pretence for saying that the 
evictions carried out under the auspices 
of those two illegal organizations were 
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due to any inability on the part-of the 
tenants to pay their rent. He admitted 
that there might have been cases of 
evicted persons who were unable to pay 
their rent; but, so far as the great 
majority of the Land League and Plan 


of Campaign cases were concerned, 
he maintained that they were not evic- 
tions due to inability to pay rent. 


They were evictions de liberate ly brought 
about for the purpose of making govern- 
ment in Ireland impossible, and for the 
additional purpose of trying to humbug 


English electors, in order to place 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench. These tenants were not in the 
main the victims of bad landlords ;_ they 
were the pawns of _ hon. Members 


opposite, who moved them about on the 
political chess-board as suited them, and 
with a cruelty almost unparalleled in this 
country. As things proceeded these 
thousands of men became rather a serious 
burden on the Nationalist exchequer. 
That exchequer was very full at one 
time, but the Party having been overtaken 
by what was called “domestic afflictions,” 
these troubles seriously interfered with the 
flow of dollars from the United States. 


He had never made the mistake of 
believing, like an hon. Friend of his, 
that the Gladstonians - had given 
hon. Members opposite money. The 
Gladstonian Party were always ready 
with sympathy. That Party always 
disereetly drew the line at hard eash. 


The first step taken in this matter, upon 
this state of affairs being brought about, 
was during the passage of the Land 
Purchase Act of 1891. He noticed that 
the action of Parliament in that year 
figured as the real cause for the appoint 
ment of the Commission. The Chief 
Secretary had stated this a letter to 
the hon. Member for North Longford. 
The right hon. Gentleman sheltered 
himself behind the 13th section of that 
Act; and when Sir James Mathew 
opened the Commission, he avowedly 
stated that they sat practically because 
that section had been passed. He invited 
the Committee to examine carefully the 
wording of that clause. From beginning 
to end there was not a word about the 
reinstatement of these men as tenantz. On 
the contrary, the clause was expressly 
drawn to bar any such idea; and, 

far as he knew the policy of those in 
favour of that section, they recognised 
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that it would be the height of injustice to 
force back on a landlord a tenant who 
had defrauded him, and with whom the 
landlord could not have good relations in 
future. It had never occurred to the 
Committee in passing that clause to put 
back the evicted men as tenants. What 
happened was this. A great measure was 
passing through the House under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. It had had great 
good luck by the absence of hon. Members 
upstairs during the early part of the 
Session, and what happened was this, that 
when the Bill was passing through the 
House in Committee appeals were made 
that something should be done for the 
evicted tenants, and what Parliament did 
by that clause was simply this. — Parlia- 
ment did not propose to send these men 
back as tenants. 
landlord was willing and where the 
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It said that where the | 


tenant was anxious they should have | 


the power under the Act, without 
the formal reinstatement of the men 
as tenants, for the one to sell and the 
other to buy. There was no pressure 
on the evicted tenant or on the landlord. 
Parliament assumed that both were 
willing and anxious to come together, and 
it provided, if hon, Members chose to call 
it so, an extraordinary means by which, 
in the circumstances, the landlord and the 
tenant could come together, and the farms 
could be sold to those men who had been 
tenants. Nothing could be plainer than 
that proposal. He submitted, therefore, 
that it was entirely contrary not only to 
the recommendation of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, but to the policy of 
Ministers before the Commission was 
formed. He now came tothe second step 
in this matter. The six months under 
which these ex-tenants had to make 
their applications expired. Very few 
applications were made. He did not say | 
that there was any special cause for that 
circumstance. He had heard the cause 
mentioned, but he was not able to satisfy 
himself that the charges made against 
the hon. Member for East Mayo were | 
correct. Very few applications were | 
made, and when it was found that the 
section was not likely to accomplish its 
purpose, a Bill was introduced by Mr. 
O'Kelly. He asked the attention of the 
House to the character of that 
Bill. He moved its rejection, and, 
in doing so, he spoke of it 
as the most audacious Bill ever 
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introduced into Parliament. What the 
Bill proposed was that every tenant 
evicted since 1879 should have a right to 
go to his old landlord and demand 
possession of the farm. If any one was 
in legal possession of that farm the 
former tenant was to be armed with 
authority to put him out, then the land- 
lord should be forced to sell that land to 
the old tenant not on the landlord’s 
terms, but on the terms to be fixed by the 
Land Commission. Yet, he supposed, in 
obedience to the agreements and under- 
standings with hon. Members opposite, 
the Leaders of the Opposition at that 
time, now on the ‘Treasury Bench, 
trotted gaily out into the Lobby in 
support of the Second Reading of that 
Bill. That was a tolerably stiff pro- 
ceeding, and he could imagine that 
several right hon. Gentlemen felt a little 
squeamishat what they were doing, After 
the performance of the First Commissioner 
of Works in Ireland, however, he really did 
not see how they could do anything else. 
The Bill was rejected. The House must 
recollect that thousands of starving tenants 
were now out of their holdings, living 
in Land League huts, some’ suffering from 
disease, some from hunger. [“ Oh, oh!” 
and Mr, W. O’Brien : “ Rubbish !”] 
Although Irishmen could live on very 
little, they could hardly live on what 
the hon. Member opposite doled out to 
them in the latter days. They now came 
to the third step in this remarkable pro- 
ceeding. They came to the letter of the 
Chief Secretary after he had got into 
the saddle in Dublin Castle. Something 
was necessary ; the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not escape doing something, 
because he remembered one of the 
Leaders of the Party opposite saying to 
him in the Lobby after the defeat of Mr. 
O’Kelly’s Bill : “ Well, you have beaten 
us; but we have bagged the Front 
Bench.” [Cries of “ Name!”] Having 
bagged the Front Bench, they now came 
to the proceedings of the Front Bench 
after they crossed the floor of the House. 
[ Interruption. | 


Mr. W. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk) : I rise to Order, Sir. Iask you 
if it is in Order for one hon. Member to 
say to another hon. Member that he does 
not believe him ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Stand up in 
your place and say it, 
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Mr. C. H. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 
S.E., Middleton); I said I did not 
believe it—the incident. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he was 


very much obliged to the hon, Member 


[Cries from the Nationalist Benches of 


“Withdraw !”] He would not with- 
draw. He repeated, that that was said 
t> him by a Member of the Party 
opposite. [Cries of “Name!"] It was 
not a private conversation at all; it was 
in the Lobby. [“ Name!”] He repeated, 
that that was said to him. Having been 
bagged, he came now to their payment 
for the services rendered, and the first 
incident of the payment was this: the 
right hon. Gentleman wrote a letter to 
the Member for North Longford, an- 
nouncing, not that he was going to 
restore the evicted tenants, but that he 
proposed to issue what he called “a small 
and impartial Commission to inquire into 
the whole subject.” The letter was, in 
one sense, one of the most shameless 
State Papers that was ever issued. He 
would shortly tell the House what he 
meant by that. The right hon, Gentle- 
man said, writing to the hon. Member for 
North Longford-— 

“You will remember that, in the discussion 

which took place in the House of Comimons in 
the summer of last year upon this subject, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Smith-Barry, and others fully ad- 
mitted that a great evil existed, to which it was 
most desirable, in the interests of peace and 
good government, that an effective remedy 
should be applied. An effort was made by 
Parliament to carry out this declared object of 
public policy, by passing the 13th section of the 
Land Act of 1891. That provision has, unfor- 
tunately, proved not only inadequate, but an 
entire failure. Out of the very large number of 
cases in which the action was intended to bring 
relief, only 187 settlements have been effected, 
and of these 103 were on one single estate. The 
evil is wholly untouched. One figure supplies 
a significant test of its magnitude. It is esti- 
mated that the extra force of police required in 
connection with the evicted tenants and the 
consequent disquiet is not less than 600 men, at 
a cost of some £45,000 per annum.” 
That was what he called shameless, and 
he asserted that if it cost £450,000 per 
annum instead of £45,000 the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitle. to protect meu 
under the law, and he-had no right to 
whine at the cost of that protection. 
What did he say ?— 

“ We propose, therefore, by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant, to appoint asmall Commission 
to examine and report, with strict impartiality, 
and as promptly as may be, the actual circum- 
stances and practical equity of the case.” 


VOL, IX. [rourtn series. ] 
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They would see how that was carried 
out, because they now came to the fourth 
step, the appointment of the Commission. 
That Commission was to be appointed 
“with strict impartiality.” Did hon. Mem- 
bers remember in recent years a single 
Land Commission in Ireland that had not 
a representative at least of both sides? Let 
them take the Bessborough and also the 
Cowper Commissions, where the land- 
lords and tenants were both represented. 
Coming to the composition of this “ im- 
partial ” Commission, the first name he 
would take was that of Mr. Reddington, 
He had been held up as a landlord, but 
he was one of those landlords who, when 
the storm began to blow, sold his land 
under Lord Salisbury’s Purchase Acts, 
and, to use the elegant metaphor of the 
hon. Member for North Louth, “ walked 
off with the swag.” Mr. Reddington 
was known to be hostile to the land- 
lords, had ceased to be one of them, and 
had no right or title to represent the 
landlords of Ireland on the Commission. 
Then there was Mr. John Roche. He 
had not a word to say against Mr. Roche 
asa lawyer. He occupied a good posi- 
tion in his profession; but when they 
were talking of an impartial Commission 
they must bear in mind that Mr. Roche 
was at one time, and very recently, a 
directorof The Freeman's Journal, which 
was fiercely hostile to the landlords, 
and he was a Nationalist in polities, 
Then there was Mr. Murrough O’Brien. 
Would anybody who knew anything 
about Ireland say that Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien was a landlords’ representative ? 
Everyone knew he was strongly on the 
tenants’ side. Mr. Murphy was the 
fourth. He was one of the officials in 
the Land Judges’ Court, a land valuer, 
and was said to be a Conservative. 
Next, they came to Sir James Mathew, 
the President. What he had to say 
about Sir James Mathew, he hoped, 
would hurt nobody's feelings in that 
House, however friendly they might be 
to that gentleman. He (Mr. Russell) 
held, the moment that the Commission 
was formed, that the presence of Sir 
James Mathew as an English Judge 
would give « judicial air to the whole 
proceedings of the Commission. Even 
packed as it had been, with an English 
Judge at its head, it would probably 
have commanded respect but for the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission itself. The 
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landlords and the public expected this 
judicial character to be given to it by 
this English Judge, and the landlords 
who were concerned in it were prepared 
to go before the Commission to state 
their case. The Commission, therefore, 
when it opened in November, opened 
with a fair prospect of arriving at the 
truth in this matter. Sir James Mathew, 
to put it mildly, er everyone. 
His opening speech, which he (Mr. 
Russell) heard ; his conduet to counsel, 
and even his threats to the newspapers— 
because he went the length of telling the 
reporters that if their newspapers criti- 
cised the evidence they would find them- 
selves in the position of evicted tenants— 
shattered every iota of hope which ever 
existed in any man’s mind that there 
would be a fair hearing of all sides in 
this matter. In his opening speech Sir 
James Mathew said— 

“The course we propose to take is this: we 
must first, we very much regret, take the case 
of tenants evicted and threatened with eviction 
on the Clanricarde Estate. Urgent representa- 
tions have been made to us that Parliament 
should be tully informed as to the mode in 
which Lord Clanricarde has used the powers 
which the law has entrusted to him as a land- 
lord. For the present, so far as we know, Lord 
Clanricarde stands alone; no other landlord 
makes common cause with him. Even at the 
eleventh hour he may see the wisdom of per- 
mitting us to extricate him from his position. 
Great as is his risk, no man need envy him.” 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russret1, Hackney, 8.) : Great as is 
his rank. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said it was 
printed in the paper from which he was 
quoting, “ Great as is his risk.” 


Mr. BODKIN : What paper ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Evening 
Mail of the same date. He would make 
the correction willingly— 

“ Great as is his rank, no man need envy him. 
The fullest opportunity will be given him 
to show why, as regards his evicted tenants, he 
has declined to follow the example generally 
set by the landlords of his own county. If he 
refuses to attend 
And then the hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Carson) 
rose in his place and said— 

“T appear for him, and I do not know why 
these observations should be made. 

The President : You shall hear presently. 

Mr. Carson : I am only stating that I appear 
here for him, and I do not know why—— 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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The President : I am very glad to see you. 
If Lord Clanricarde in person refuses to attend 
and explain his conduct he must be prepared 
for the assumption that arises, and the inference 
that is properly drawn where evidence is 
deliberately withheld.” 


Was ever the like of that heard of in 
any Court pretending to have any judicial 
character at all? What right had this 
gentleman, whose duty it was to sit and 
hear evidence, to comment on any man 
before he had received his evidence ? 
He was practically trying a man before 
he had heard him. What right had 
Sir James Mathew to make any observa- 
tion upon Lord Clanricarde, or any other 
man, until he had heard the case against 
him? He was told, and very properly 
told, that Lord Clanricarde, so far from 
being absent, appeared by counsel. Sir 
James Mathew had no right to assume 
that Lord Clanricarde would not appear 
in person. He had done the proper 
thing, having sent counsel to represent 
him, and Sir James Mathew had no 
earthly right to assume that Lord Clan- 
ricarde wanted to shirk inquiry, and, in 
a judicial proceeding, to hold that 
man up to obloquy —n» matter 
what his character might be—and 
he had no wish to defend Lord 
Clanricarde, [ Zronical Trish Cheers.] 
Yes, but even the eminent lawyer who 
was Recorder for Liverpool (Mr. Hop- 
wood) would admit that even a street 
walker had a right to be heard before 
trial. He did not see why that 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hopwood) should 
press for hard sentences seeing that he 
himself was prepared to let off all the 


scoundrels he possibly could. [Cries of 


“Order!” and “ Withdraw !""} 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to know 
from you, Sir, whether it is in 
Order to—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN (interrupting) : 
I think the hon. Member will see that 
this observation ought not to have been 
made. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I shall do 
what the hon. Member did not do; I shail 
withdraw it. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I rise to Order. 
The hon. Member has said of another 
hon. and learned Member that in the 
exercise of his judicial functions he is 
letting off all the scoundrels he possibly 
can. I say that the mere withdrawal of 
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such an accusation is inadequate to the 
offence. We are entitled to ask that he 
should apologise. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the point 
of Order, Mr. Mellor, before you give 
your ruling, may I ask you whether 


it is not the fact that this same 
Member, this judicial Member, de- 
scribed the Member for Tyrone— 


[Cries of Order !]—accused the Member 
for Tyrone of misstatement, and whether, 
if thereare to be withdrawals, they should 
not be made all round ? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: I called upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw an ex- 
pression which was plainly un-Parliamen- 
tary, and which he ought not to have 
used. The hon. Member at once, as I 
understood, withdrew that expression. 
With regard to the hen. and learned 
Member who was referred to, the hon. 
and learned Member rose in his place 
and told us that he did not say 
that he did not believe the hon. 
Member, but that he did not believe 
the inference he had drawn from the 
statement. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he heartily 
withdrew the expression he had used. 
He admitted he had been nettled by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and he ex- 
pressed his regret that in the heat of the 
moment he was tempted into saying what 
he ought not to have said, and he with- 
drew it most heartily. 

Mr. HOPWOOD : If by any word of 
mine I offended the hon. Gentleman, I 
am sure I withdraw it. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he had 
just quoted the opening speech of Sir 
James Mathew, and commented severely 
uponit. What was the first effect of 
that speech * The first effect of it was 
to compel the retirement of Mr. Murphy, 
who was the only member of the Com- 
mission who by any process could be 
construed into being a representative of 
the landlords. Mr. Murphy,a day or 
two days after the delivery of that 
speech, resigned his seat on that Com- 
mission, and he plainly told Sir James 
Mathew that he could not be responsible 
for the acts of a Commission opened as 
that one had been. What the Committee 
had to face was this: by any process of 
reasoning there was only one man on that 
Commission who could be said to have 
had the slightest sympathy with landlords, 
and that man was driven from the Com- 
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mission by his sense of duty after hear- 
ing Sir James Mathew’s opening speech. 
Now, another curious thing took place. 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien also retired, not 
because he was the least squeamish 
about what had been said, but because he 
had been appointed one of the Chief 
Land Commissioners by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Morley). He wanted 
to know why either of these two gentle- 
men was ever appointed. He would 
take Mr. Murphy first. Mr. Murphy 
was the Chief Receiver in the Land 
Judges’ Court, and in that capacity he 
had to sanction evictions. [An hon. 
Member: No.] There was not an 
eviction in the Land Judges’ Court that 
had not to be initialled by Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Murphy was supposed to inquire 
into every eviction since 1879, some of 
them having been authorised by himself, 
and he was to sit in judgment on his own 
action. [Mr. T. M. Hearty: No.] 
Take Mr. Murrough O’Brien. He only 
sat on the Commission about 48 hours, 
but he (Mr. Russell) heard him cross- 
examine one witness, his cross-examina- 
tion apparently being directed to prove 
that these tenants could not pay any- 
thing for the land, that they were ruined 
and bankrupt men, and that it was, there- 
fore, needless to talk about their purchasing 
property under the Land Purchase Act. 
Would it be believed that this gentle- 
man, who was proving out of the 
witness’s mouth that these tenants could 
not pay for the land, would have been 
the one man, probably, under an Evicted 
Tenants Bill for reinstating them, who 
would have had to value the land for the 
purpose of the sale? Mr. O’Brien was 
at that time not a Chief Land Commis- 
sioner, but a Land Valuer under the 
Land Purchase Act. What made the 
right hon. Gentleman put two officials in 
any such position ? He maintained they 
had no right to be there. But the 
real point was this: that Sir 
James Mathew’s unwarrantable speech 
on the opening day compelled the 
retirement of Mr. Murphy from the 
Commission, and there thus retired the 
only man who could by any possibility 
be held to represent the landlords’ case. 
What followed? They saw how this 
strictly impartial Commission proceeded. 
Of course the landlords affected, after 
Mr. Murphy's retirement, had to take 
counsel with each other as to what they 
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were to do, and they resolved that they 
would also retire and take no part what- 
ever in the proceedings, and they acted 
with good sound common sense in doing 
so. In opening the proceedings Sir 
James Mathew announced that it was 
proposed to examine witnesses who might 
attend to give evidence on each side, and 
“ that those interested would be permitted 
to put, through members of thé Com- 
mission, any questions that might appear 
to be relevant.” Just imagine a land- 
lord—the only representative of the land- 
lords having retired—sending up a ques- 
tion to any member of that Commission, 
say to the President, who had examined 
the hon. Member for East Galway from 
the Parnell Commission Report; who 
had examined that hon. Member from 
his direct examination, and with his 
cross-examination lying open before him, 
had failed to test him on a single case. 
Imagine a landlord sending up a question 
to Sir James Mathew, Mr. Reddington, 
or Mr. Roche after that! The landlords, 
in his opinion, not only acted within 
their right, but acted properly and with 
a due sense of their own self-respect, when 
they left this small and impartial Commis- 
sion to its own devices. At the outset he 
said that the Commission got no evidence 
but what the Chief Secretary was in 
possession of before, and those who 
looked at the proposals would find this 
was absolutely correct. And what did 
the proposals amount to ? The proposals 
were simply Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill writ 
large. Why, it was actually proposed 
to give these dishonest men a privilege 
which that House had up to the present 
resolutely refused to honest men in Ire- 
land. There were a good many tenants 
in Ireland who had paid their rents who 
were watching these proceedings with 
some interest. If they were going to 
make the way of transgressors easy, 
if they were going to amend the 
Decalogue, and say, “Thou shalt not 
steal unless it be from a landlord,” did 
they think the men who were paying 
their rents regularly in Ireland were 
going to continue that delightful 
process ? Through all the trials and 
difficulties in Ireland these men had 
struggled to be honest men, had paid 
their rents, and if the Government were 
now going to reward dishonest men they 
would be putting a premium on dis- 
honesty, and they would have no right 
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to expect that these men who had paid 
their rents in the past would continue, in 
face of such treatment of the dishonest 
tenants, to pay them in the future. If 
they were going to do this by the Irish 
tenants, why not do it to shopkeepers 
and traders? Why not back up every- 
body who had fallen and stumbled by the 
way, or who had been dishonest enough 
to cheat his creditors ? He declared this 
was a deliberate proposal to reward dis- 
honest men. First of all the tenants 
were given compulsory reinstatement. 
There was nothing more insane, for it 
was evident that if tenants were forced 
back compulsorily there could not be 
anything like good relationship between 
them and the landlords, and the whole 
arrangement would break down. Not 
only was it proposed to give the tenants 
compulsory reinstatement, but it was 
also proposed to give them compulsory 


Commission. 


purchase. That was what had been 
denied to honest men. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You voted 
against it. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN: You 


ate your words. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he voted 
against a mere electioncering Resolution 
designed to capture votes in Ulster, and 
which was never intended to be heard 
of afterwards. A large number of tenants 
had asked for this compulsory purchase, 
but up to the present it had always been 
refused to these men who were willing 
to pay a fair price and to be honest men ; 
but now this strictly impartial Commis- 
sion came forward, and in one of its 
recommendations proposed to give to 
these men who had swindled and cheated 
the landlords this right of compulsory 
purchase which the House had _ re- 
fused to honest men. A more prepos- 
terous proposal never was made. It 
gave them another thing which small 
farmers had asked for and been refused. 
It proposed, when this purchase took 
place, to give an extension of 
time for repayment. At present a 
man who bought under the Land Pur- 
chase Act had to pay in 49 years. That 
was the term for honest men; for dis- 
honest men the time was to be ex- 
tended, and the annual payments to be 
reduced in amount. What was that but 
putting a premium on dishonesty ? Did 
they think these cute farmers in Ireland 
were going to allow this? The right 
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hon. Gentleman was utterly mistaken 
if he thought he could carry out any 
such proposal in Ireland without making 
it universal. But what was worse than 
that, the Commissioners recognised that if 
these men had the best terms from the State 
that the State could give them that they 
were bankrupts, and the proposal here 
was also humorous if it was not so 
serious. They proposed to authorise 
Boards of Guardians to raise a tax to 
stock farms. ‘That was the doctrine of 
Cellectivism with a vengeance. How 
would it work out, for instance, in that 
delightful place, County Clare? Take 
Lord Inchiquin’s property. What it 
would mean on that property if Lord 
Inchiquin had any evicted tenants would 
be this: he paid the whole of the poor 
rate for holdings under £4; as a 
matter of fact he paid three-fourths of 
the poor rate in that division, and the 
recommendation of the Commission 
worked out in this way: that Lord 
Inchiquin would practically have to re- 
stock the farms for the tenants he had 
evicted. That was a very subtle pro- 
position, he admired it, and it did credit 
to Sir James Mathew. It was one of 
those strictly impartial recommendations, 
and it would be a great pity if the 
country should not see the full force of 
it. He called this proposal at the be- 
ginning a proposal to relieve two hon, 
Members of the most serious responsibility 
that ever men undertook. Why did he say 
that? What did the Commission inquire 
into? Into the case of tenants evicted 
since 1879? Not a bit of it. They 
did nothing of the kind. That was what 
they were ordered to do. They did a 
very different thing. They knew what 
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their duty was, and they did 
it. They inquired into the 17 es- 
tates for which the two hon. Gentle- 


men were responsible, and then they 
bulkel the remainder of the evicted 
tenants—of whom they did not see one— 
an‘! put them into one of the Appendices. 
Was he right or wrong, thea, in saying 
this was a measure for the relief of these 
two hon. Gentlemen ? Everyone of these 
estates, he thought, with one exception 
Lord Cloncurry’s estate, which was 





a Land League estate—were Plan of | 


Campaign estates. 2,755 applications 
were received from other evicted tenants, 
which the Commission did not inquire 
into, and about which they did not 
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receive evidence. That was the way they 
carried out their orders. They inquired 
into estates that had been cursed by the 
action of these two hon. Gentlemen ; they 
took no notice, but put into an Appendix 
the cases of 2,755 tenants evicted from 
1879 throughout the country. There 
was a point in this he was rather thank- 
ful should be brought out. When they 
had asserted that these evicted farms had 
been largely taken, hon. Members had 
always scouted the idea, and had wanted 
to know where the tenants were. They 
had no need to ask that now, because 


they had got this information in the 
Appendix. They had it now that out- 
side those estates 2,755 applications 


were received from evicted tenants. Into 
these there was no inquiry. They had 
it, too, that 1,298 evicted farms had been 
taken—re-taken—by tenants. Would 
hon. Members opposite (the Nationalists) 
deny that? They could not do so, for 
the Commission had embodied the fact 
in their Report. The remainder of the 
farms were not all derelict, for 960 were 
being farmed by the landowners, and 
only 452 were lying derelict. What did 
hon. Gentlemen think of this, and what 
confidence could they place in the state- 
ments of gentlemen opposite after these 
figures? He was sorry to say there 
were many who did not know the facts ; 
but he declared that it was impossible for 
hon. Members from Ireland to go through 
the country in the future telling the 
public that all these farms were derelict. 
He (Mr. Russell) had stated his case as 
fairly as he could. He had never pro- 
fessed, and he did not profess now, to 
have any sympathy with men who 
allowed themselves to be evicted for the 
purpose of winning English elections, or 
because hon. Members wished to make 
government in Ireland impossible. He 
desired that these tenants, and those who 
them into that course, should 
for their action. As he had 


fc reed 
suffer 


| pointed out, not one could challenge the 


case he had made. The Chief Secretary 
was pleased to shelter himself behind the 
13th section of the Act of 1891. That 
section did not profess to re-instate the 
menas tenants. Just toshow that the Com- 
mission, in the absence of evidence from 
the landlords, had made grievous mis- 
takes, he would ask the attention of the 
Committee to the case of The O’Grady’s 
estate. The Report said negotiations 
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under Section 13 failed on that estate on 
the questien of costs. Had the Commis- 
sion been able to examine The O'Grady 
they would have found that that was not 
the cause of the failure at all. What were 
the facts ? Mr. George Fottrell told him 
(Mr. Russell) that the tenants had offered 
to purchase at 18 years, and that The 
O'Grady declined the offer. Well, he 
thought The O’Grady had made a 
mistake, and Mr. Fottrell said to him, 
“You know The O'Grady estate, and you 
know The O'Grady ; would you mind 
writing to him, saying what you have just 
said to me?” He did write; and he 
received an answer that startled him. The 
O’Grady wrote back that the real diffi- 
culty with the tenants was that he (The 
O’Grady) would have to go security for 
the men, leaving one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money as such. These men, he 
said, had robbed and swindled him, and 
he was not prepared to go security for 
them, as in the event of certain cireum- 
stances arising—the slightest agricultural 
depression and consequent stoppage of 
payments—the State would seize the one- 
fifth. He( Mr. Russell) had nothing to say 
in reply to that. He could not ask that 
the landlord should go security for men 
who had treated him so badly in the past. 
If The O’Grady had been examined, and 
if this had been an impartial Commission, 
his evidence would have been secured— 
the Commission would not have had to 
put into the Report that which was not 
the true statement of reasons for the 
breakdown of negotiations. Then let 
them take the case of the Olphert estate. 
The Report stated that 146 tenants had 
gone back to their homes. There were 
nearly 350—about that—and he was 
prepared to state that they had all gone 
back, except 70 or 80; but the Com- 
missioners deliberately shut out this 
evidence, and the Report contained that 
which was not true. The Report had 
nothing but one-sided testimony. What 
he had te say, in conclusion, was this : 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
warranted in taking up the attitude 
he did take up in relation to the 
13th section. He knew that the 
House would offer no opposition to any 
reasonable settlement between these two 
parties ; but it must be a reasonable 
settlement, and not an unreasonable one. 
It must not be a settlement in the nature 
of a reward for wrongdoing. It must 
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not be a settlement which would put 
these tenants in a better position than 
honest tenants. The House was willing 
to do anything that was reasonable ; but 
he did not think that was what the Com- 
mission wanted done. The Report laid 
before them could serve no good purpose. 
It was stated that when the late Mr, 
Parnell first brought this question of the 
evicted tenants before the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary the latter 
threw up his-hands in dismay. He did 
not know whether that was true or not 
as regarded the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he believed it was true that Mr. 
Parnell himself threw up his hands. 
But whether he did it or not, it was a 
sensible thing to have done. The right 
hon. Gentleman was now committed to a 
policy which, if he attempted to pursue 
it, would be fought inch by inch in that 
House. He need not think that he could 
levy blackmail on honest men in Ireland 
and give it over to men who were not 
honest. He need not think that honest 
tenants were going to betreated inthis way 
by him. He( Mr. Russell) had stated in the 
beginning of his speech what his opinion 
was of the Bill they were jromised. 
They had already a Bill for the Better 
Government of Ireland. Why should 
they not have a Bill for the better 
ordering of the moral universe? The 
Government majority of 40, born of 
priesteraft, might do some things ; but 
there was one thing it could not do, and 
that was to give effect to the proposals 
contained in this Report. He begged to 
move that the Vote be reduced by 
£2,170, being the amount charged for 
the Evicted Tenants Commission. 


Commission. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item S, of £2,700, for Commissions not 
specially provided for, be reluced by £2,170."— 
(Mr. 7. W. Russell.) 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor.ey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Iam sorry to stand between 
the Committee and hon. Members who 
have risen; but as my action has been so 
strongly and directly challenged, perhaps 
it is as well that I should at once say the 
few words I have to say uponit. The 
hon. Gentleman began by begging people 
to impute to him no motives. I have no 
intention of imputing motives to him. 
All that he said as to the part he has 
taken in previous discussions in this 
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House upon this subject was perfectly 
true, and I am only surprised that he 
should have thought it worth while to 
remind us of his previous share in these 
discussions, when I contrast the tone and 
line he has taken to-night with the tone 
and line he took the last time this sub- 
ject was before the House. Who could 
believe when we heard the hon. Gentle- 
man declaim against rogues and swindlers, 
and ali projects for giving dishonest men 
alvantages over honest men, that he was 
the same hon. Member who used language 
which I shall presently quote less than 
two years ago? The beginning of this 
movement in Parliament for all effective 
purposes was made by the Leader of the 
Opposition ; and I will beg the Com- 
mittee to listen to these words, because 
they show that all the declamatory de- 
nunciation of the hon. Member with 
regard to these evicted tenants cannot be 
reconciled with the language that was 
used in all quarters of the House in 
May and June of 1891. The hon. 
Member was quite right in saying I 
started from Section 13—that in appoint- 
ing this Commission, in drawing the 
Instructions to the Commission, and in 
the hopes that I anticipated from the 
work of the Commission I had in my 
mind what took place upon Section 13. 
The right hon, Gentleman opposite used 
this kind of language. He said in a 
passage which all of us who were in the 
House at that time will always remember 
—he first of all, in tones of passionate 
vehemence, declared that if he were an 
Irish landlord he would rather beg his 
bread than give in to the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The right hon. Gentleman, 
standing at this box, had no sooner said 
that than he added these words: He 
said that when the illegal conspiracy 
came to an end he should remember that 
these men were compelled by intimidation 
in many cases to follow courses which 
they regretted. That may be ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say— 
“ And for my own part, if I were an Irish 
landlord, even if it were not wholly to my own 
personal and pecuniary interest, I should desire 
to restore peace to that part of the country 
in which my property was situated, and to see 
that on fair, equitable, and even generous terms 
the tenants were restored to their ancient 
homes.” 
But these tenants, whom the right hon. 
Gentleman would desire to see restored 
to their ancient homes, are, according to 
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the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, a gang of fraudulent debtors, a 
gang of swindlers, led on by men worse than 
themselves. But in spite of that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite would have 
restored them to their homes on fair, equit- 
able, and even generous terms. That is 
the very policy on which the issue of this 
Commission was founded. But the right 
hon. Gentleman was not the only hon. 
Member on this side of the House who 
used language of that kind. The hon. 
Member for South Hunts (Mr. Arthur 
H. Smith-Barry) on January 2, 1891, 
said— 

“T have no wish to see the doors shut on 

many of these men who are now living outside 
their farms, no doubt very largely through 
their own fault, but still more largely through 
the fault of those who have lured them on to 
destruction. If a clause could be drawn that 
would enadle the Commissioners to restore the 
evicted tenants in certain events, providing the 
security were good, I should certainly be very 
sorry to set my face against the restoration of 
sach men.” 
Yes, on certain conditions. I quite agree, 
and I say that the object of the Irish 
Government in issuing this Commission 
was to ascertain the conditions upon 
which these men might be advantageously 
restored, in the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, “to their ancient 
homes.” But the hon. Member who 
moved the reduction of this Vote forgets 
when he talks of these swindlers, of 
these fraudulent debtors, of these con- 
spirators, that Section 13 of the Land 
Purchase Act did propose special and 
favourable treatment for these very men. 
The proposed clause specially aimed at the 
restoration of these very men. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On what 
terms ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is no point 
in that. My point is this: that the 
hon. Gentleman and the Government he 
supported did give special and favourable 
treatment to the men he is now de- 
nouncing. The hon. Gentleman has 
noticed that the Commission have con- 
fined their inquiries to the Plan of 
Campaign estates; but those are the 
very estates to which he himself con- 
fined his pleadings. On the discussion 
of Clause 13 the hon. Gentleman said— 

“So far as the Plan of Campaign estates 
are concerned, this clause deals with evicted 
farms. I say it goes a considerable distance, 
and I believe it would settle three-fourths of 
the disputes on the Plan of Campaign estates, 
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I have always taken a strong line against the 
Plan of Campaign, but I am anxious and 
willing upon fair and reasonable terms to bring 
the fight to a close.” 

If these men were the kind of men the 
hon. Gentleman has been denouncing to- 
night as unfit for any special treatment, 
how was it that he was so anxious for 
their restoration then? The hon. 
Gentleman quoted some clauses in Mr. 
O’Kelly’s Bill dealing with planters. Did 
the hon. Gentleman object in principle 
to measures being taken for dealing with 


the planters? He did not object in 
principle at all. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I think I 
did. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Not on those 
sections. The only excuse the hon. 
Member gave for not dealing with the 


planters at the same time was that time 
and the possibilities of another place 


would net allow it. I say all this to 
show how utterly different was the 
frame of mind of the Leader of the 


Opposition and the hon. Gentleman then 
to the view they now take of this 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said that the healing of this 
long-existing sore was an absolute 
necessity upon the Plan of Campaign 
estates, and we are endeavouring to heal 
that very What is the use, then, 
of taxing us with bringing in proposals, 
not in view of large considerations of 
public policy, but simply for relieving 
certain Members from responsibility for 
their actions ? A great deal of what the 
hon. Member said to-night was condem- 
nation of this Commission for restoring 
to the evicted tenants a right they have 
forfeited and lost. The very thing that 
Parliament did in June, 1891, was to 
restore to the evicted tenants a right 
which they had forfeited and lost. You 
undertook Section 13 with that very 
object. It is quite true, as the hon. 
Member says, that Section 13 rested 
entirely on voluntary agreement be- 
tween the jandlord and the tenant. It 
is quite true that the tenant could not be 
restored to his privileges against the 
will of a hostile landlord, and it is true 
that the Commission recommends restora- 
tion against the will of a hostile land- 
lord ; but that does not affect my pro- 
position, that you were re: ady to make 
spec ial provision for these men, and, what 
more, you were uot going to force 
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them upon the landlords. Upon whom 
did Section 13 impose these so-called 
knaves ? Upon the State. It enabled 
tenants to go to the Land Commission 
and secure an advance. According to 
the hon. Member, these men are absolutely 
unworthy of credit by the landlord. 
Upon what ground, then, could it be con- 
tended that it was desirable that they 
should become debtors to the State? I 
do not know whether the Committee 
sees the point. Although you say these 
men were swindlers and _ fraudulent 
debtors, you thought them quite good 
enough to receive large advances of 
money from the National Exchequer. 
The hon. Member quoted a passage from 
my letter to the hon. Member for Long- 
ford, and he said it was one of the most 
shameless State Papers ever issued by a 
Minister. What is the statement as to 
which he uses such language as that ? 
in statement was that the Plan of 
Campaign estates were full of evicted 
holdings that, with all dependent ex- 
penses, cost the Exchequer something 
like £45,000 a year, and the hon. Member 
says that I argued that that expenditure 
ought not to take place, and that the 
Executive Government ought not to 
protect the tenants of those holdings. A 
more ridiculous interpretation could not 
have been given, It is perfectly clear 
that the drift and pith of the reference 
to that expenditure was twofold : in the 
first instance, it was to give the public 
some way of measuring the operations in 
which these evicted farms invelved the 
Government; and, secondly, to suggest 
to the minds of politicians whether 
£45,000 a year could not be more profit- 
ably spent than in keeping up what was 
admitted to be a mischievous state of 
things most urgently demanding a remedy. 
i would spend £450,000 a year to see 
the law carried out if it were necessary ; 
but in spending money on a given poli- 
tical object I should like the public to 
know what that given object was costing 
them, and I should like them to consider 
whether the money could not be better 
spent. The hon. Gentleman did not use 
that language, but I have seen this Com- 
mission called a “ revolutionary tribunal 
appointed to register a foregone con- 
clusion.” How.was it—in what sense 
was ita tribunal ? It had no pretence 
of jurisdiction; it had no sanction, nor 
any single part of the apparatus of judi- 
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cial power. It could not compel anybody 
to come before it; it could not punish 
anybody; it could impair nobody's 
legal right by a jot or tittle; they could 
neither decide nor enforce a single legal 
legal position. You might just as well 
say that the appointment of the Labour 
Commission, over which the Duke of 
Devonshire presides, was the appoint- 
ment of a tribunal. Then one noble 
Lord, an Irish landlord, a nobleman who 
ought really to have known better, said 
that the appointment of this Commission 
was the most arbitrary and illegal thing 
that has been done for centuries, and 
that the Commission was arbitrarily 
directed to arrive at conclusions which 
the Irish Government dictated. There 
could be nothing more absolutely un- 
reasonable and untrue. At question time 
an hon. Member opposite, in some of the 
questions he pressed on me, insinuated 
that I had in some way got possession 
of a draft copy of the Report and had 
pressed for alterations in it. That, I 
consider, hitting below the belt. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): As 
this insinuation is made, Ii think I have 
right to say that my questions were 
simply directed to the extraordinary lapse 
of time that took place before the Report 
was announced. It was announced to 
appear on the very day of the meeting of 
Parliament. That was officially stated. 
It was stated distinctly in several 
periodicals representing the views of the 
Party opposite that it would appear then, 
My questions were directed to know why 
the long period of six weeks had elapsed 
between that time and the publication of 
the Report. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
is entirely misinformed. The whole of 
this long period of six weeks exists 
wholly in his own imagination, The 
Report was not presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant until four or five days before 
it was sent to the printer, and came to 
this House. I ask the hon. Member, Did 
he or did he not insinuate [ Cheers | 
—did he not ask me whether the Report 
was not sent to the Chief Secretary be- 
fore it was submitted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? Does the hon. Member with- 
draw or repudiate any such insinuation ? 
[ Cries of “ Withdraw !” and “ Answer !”"] 
It makes very little difference to me whe- 
ther he does or not, but I think gentle- 
men around the hon. Member must be 
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rather ashamed of a colleague who, 
having made an insinuation which he 
dare not put into a formal charge, has 
not the grace or the courtesy to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I must say I think 
it a very strong order to make an insinua- 
tion against me as counter to something 
that the right hon. Gentleman chooses to 
think I meant when I questioned him. 
[ Cries of “ Order !” and interruption. ] 

*Tne CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber rises to make a personal explana- 
tion. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I have stated dis- 
tinctly that I wished to elicit information 
concerning this great lapse of time. ~The 
right hon. Gentleman says I am quite 
mistaken in having said that this Report 
was to be placed on the Table the first 
day of the Session. If I am wrong in 
that statement I regret having made it. 
[Cries of “ Apologise!”] But I did 
wish to inquire why there was that great 
lapse of time, and if I suggested any- 
thing which the right hon. Gentleman 
considers a stroke below the belt I regret 
it extremely, and would wish to with- 
draw it entirely. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I accept the hon. 
Member’s withdrawal. But this shows 
the extraordinary state of mind hon. 
Members opposite, and hon. Gentlemen 
sitting there [pointing to the Liberal 
Unionists ] get intoabout this Commission. 
They suspect me of acting arbitrarily 
and illegally. They suggest that I am 
as bad as Charles II].; and Mr. Justice 
Mathew is, I suppose, in their eyes, a 
Judge Jeitreys or Judge Seroggs. This 
shows the intolerably morbid frame of 
mind of hon. Members. This Commission 
is said to have been arbitrary, because it 
was appointed to carry out a predeter- 
mined line of action. So far from the 
conclusions of the Commission being fore- 
gone conclusions dictated by me, I quite 
feel that there is, perhaps, more than one 
recommendation of the Commission which 
would demand a great deal of con- 
sideration before, in my judgment, it could 
be safely recommended to Parliament. 
But I admit there was one foregone 
conclusion, and I will tell you what it 
was. It was that there was a social 
mischief existing in Ireland to which it 
was most desirable that an_ effectual 
remedy should be applied in the interests 
not of one class—not only of the tenant 
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or of the landlord, but of everybody, and 
that remedy was to be applied, as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said, and 
as the hon. Member who preceded me 
himself has said, in the restoration of 
these tenants to their old homes whether 
as tenants or as purchasers. Therefore, 
the only feregone conclusien as to this 
Commission was a foregone conclusion 
which was yours quite as much as mine. 
The hon. Member charges me with 
packing the Commission. Let us- ex- 
amine that statement. It is disagreeable 
to go into personal questions, but this is 
an occasion which demands it. I have no 
intention of shirking the matter. I am 
charged with packing the Commission. 
Now, who were the Commissioners as 
originally appointed? Two of them 
were officials of the highest competence 
experience, and tried responsibility in 
questions connected with the land, Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Murphy. The hon. 
Member says that exactly because they 
were Officials they ought not to have been 
appointed on the Commission. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not say 
that. What Idid say was, that one of 
these gentlemen being actually respon- 
sible for evictions, ought not to have sat 
in judgment on himself. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There was no 
sitting in judgment on themselves in the 
matter. My object in selecting these two 
gentlemen was to secure two men, with 
trained official minds, who had a complete 
and minute knowledge of all the details 
and all the aspects of the land question in 
Ireland, and you could not, I venture to 
think, have got two men more competent. 
Something has been said about Mr. 
O’Brien. The hon. Member says ke 
knows him—well, a more scrupulously 
conscientious and upright man than Mr, 
O’Brien does not exist. As to Mr. 
Reddington, he was born and bred in the 
atmosphere of officialism and landlordism. 
An hon. Gentleman said the other night 
that Mr. Reddington did not become a 
Home Ruler until he had sold every acre 
of land that he possessed. As a matter 
of fact,.I understand that Mr. Reddington 
moved a Home Rule resolution at a 
meeting of the Galway Grand Jury four 
years before he parted with a single acre 
of land, and—I do not know whether I 
am glad or sorry to say it—but Mr. 
Reddington still holds some thousands of 


acres of land in Ireland. [An hon. Mem- 
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BER: Where?] I do not know. But 
acres or no acres, Mr. Reddington is a 
thoroughly upright and honourable man. 
Then as to Mr. Roche, he was added to 
the Commission because it was felt he 
had great knowledge of the Irish land 
system and its complex law, which pro- 
bably the Judge would not feel himself 
competent to give an opinion. As to the 
Judge, I am not going to say one word 
in vindication of his probity, and of the 
sincerity of the desire with which he 
undertook what proved to be a very 
thankless task—the sincerity of his 
desire to do a service to his own par- 
ticular country and to Parliament. He 
did not go asa partisan. I was rather 
surprised that the hon. Member below 
the Gangway did not see that he answered 
his own point as to this Commission 
being a packed Commission when ke 
told us that when the Commission opened 
it did so with a fair prospect of arriving 
at the truth. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I expressly 
said it opened with that fair prospect, 
because those concerned were willing to 
overlook a packed Commission and to 
look to the President. I expected better 
things of him. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In that case, why 
charge me with packing the Commission ? 
If I had devised a Commission which struck 
even political opponents as a Commission 


Commission. 


before which there might be a fair 
prospect of arriving at the truth, 
where is the sense and justice of 


saying that I deliberately packed it ? 
Mr. Justice Mathew carried on that in- 
quiry in my judgment—and I think the 
Report sufficiently shows that that was 
the state of his mind—in a thorough 
spirit of impartiality. [%Oh, oh !"] 
Well, you have got the Report before 
you. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Why did Mr. 
Murphy retire ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not wish to 
blame Mr. Murphy or to comment upon 
his motives for retiring ; but his motives 
are not to be our standard, our final 
standard, determining the conduct of the 
President of the Commission. I say the 
fact that the landlords accepted the 
Commission and determined to appear 
before it—some of them instructed hon. 
and learned Members of this House to 
appear for them—shows that there was 
not, and could not be, any substance in 
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these charges about packing. What is 
our position ? If it had been packed 
do you think the landlords would have 
recognised the Commission? What is 
your proposition ? There were four 
Nationalists on the Commission, none of 
them active politicians. Is your proposi- 
tion, then, this : that it is impossible for 
men to divest themselves of political bias 
and Party prejudice, no matter how 
serious the responsibility or how grave 
the duties, which a public position may 
cast upon them? Is that your position. 
Let me warn you that if it is it is a very 
dangerous one. I will give an illustra- 
tion of what I mean. The Chief Secre- 
tary had the misfortune the other day to 
come under certain criticism in the Court 
of Queen's Bench in Ireland. The 
Court on that occasion was composed, 
with one exception only, of learned 
gentlemen who are strong opponents of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Would you 
not think it very ill of me if I were to 
say that the Judgment of these learned 
dignitaries was worthless because they 
were political opponents of mine’ I 
never said anything of the kind, and I 
never will say so. I believe that men of 
the strongest political passion and pre- 
judice, when they are placed in certain 
positions of great responsibility, allow or 
may allow, their political prejudices and 
passions to sink into the background. 
When the landlords by their action, 
which I have always regarded as lament- 
able and unfortunate, bad maimed and 
mutilated the usefulness of this Com- 
mission, the perseverance and the 
courage with which Mr. Justice Mathew 
and his two colleagues stuck to their 
task and carried it through, amidst a 
storm of virulence some of it truly shame- 
ful and contemptible—the courage, per- 
severance, and sense of public duty which 
they displayed, I say, will always be re- 
cognised by the Government at all 
events. I believe that when this Debate 
comes to a close, it will be felt that no 
man could have been worse used than 
Mr. Justice Mathew in the attacks 
that have been made upon him. 
The kon. Member for South Tyrone 
talked about Mr. Justice Mathew’s 
remarks about Lord Clanricarde. I have 
read his opening remarks, and I find 
nothing very culpable in them. But 


what has the hon. Member himself said 
about him ? 


I do not want to bring 
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Lord Clanricarde himself into this dis- 


Commission. 


cussion. I am going to quote the hon. 
Member. Iam not going to do it for 


the purpose of really convicting him or 
trying to convict him of making too 
much of the Judge’s remarks when he 
himself have gone a great deal further. 
But I want the Committee to listen to 
a few remarks of the hon. Member who 
to-night has been declaiming strongly 
against collectivism, against State inter- 
ference, and those compulsory powers 
being given, and so forth. What did the 
hon. Member say ? He has gone pretty 
far, 1 think. This is what he wrote in 
1889— 

“What Lord Clanicarde will do and what 
ought to be done with Lord Clanricarde are 
questions of urgent and grave public import- 
ance at the present moment. Anxious 
to bottom the Clanricarde story for myself, I 
have spent the best part of a week on the 
estate. Against Lord Clanricarde I hope 
to ‘set naught down in malice.’ But as I 
have formed clear and definite opinions as to 
what ought to be done with his Lordship, I 
shal] speak plainly. I now come to Lord 
Clanricarde himself. He has never been 
near the place since 1872. I say this man has 
abdicated his position. He has rights, and is 
not slow to demand the support of the Crown 
in enforcing them. It is time to tell his Lord- 
ship that he has also duties, and that by the 
systematic neglect of these in every particular 
he has become a public danger to the State. 

And on the ground that Lord Clanri- 
carde has so completely abdicated his functions 
as to imperil the interests of the State itself, l, 
for one, should heartily support a special Bill to 
relieve the County of Galway of his influence. 
I may be told this is an extreme proposal, C 
course itis. But I sce no wrong to Lord Clan- 
ricarde in it. Let the Land Commissioner 
value his land. Let him be paid for it. Let 
him have his ducats. Thank God, there is but 
one Clanricarde! If it were otherwise, the 
country would be in worse plight than it is.” 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: All I desire 
to say about that is this: I do not wish to 
make a speech. It is one thing for me 
to say that, and another thing for a 
Judge trying this case to say it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Iam not finding 
fault with the hon. Member for what he 
said ; but I do wonder that, after that, he 
should come to the House to-night and 
make it an article of a tremendous charge 
against the Commission that Mr. Justice 
Mathew introduced the principle of com- 
pulsion when he ‘s himself prepared for 


whatever you like —to take drastic 
measures worthy of a revolutionary 
tribunal—to have a special Bill to 


expropriate Lord Clanricarde from his 
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property. Well, Parliament one of 
these days may think that if a man is a 
centre of social disturbance there ought 
to be some mode of dealing with him. I 
am not going into that now; I am not 
going into all the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. The upshot of those 
recommendations appears to me to be— 
first, the selection of an arbitrating 
tribunal ; and, secondly, a grant of money 
for facilitating the operation of the 
public policy which the Commissioners 
desire. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone really seems to think that most 
of the hon. Members of this House do 
not know anything about the principles 
on which the Irish land system rests. I 
am not now arguing for compulsory 
restoration or compulsory — arbitra- 
tion. I do ask the Committee to 
remember that the Commissioners were 
dealing with Ireland, and not with 
England, and that the whole land 
system in Ireland rests upon a principle 
of compulsory arbitration. I do not 
think right hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
disagree with me, although they may 
dislike that system. The hon. Member 
spoke of shopkeepers demanding the 
same treatment as that now proposed to 
be given to the evicted tenants. Does 
he not see there is no parallel? The 
landlords being what they are, and the 
land system being what it is, it is far too 
late in the day to compare a debt due to 
a landlord, or the relations between land- 
lords and tenants, with the ordinary 
relations between a shopkeeper and his 
customers ? If the hon. Member thinks 
it monstrous that there should be arbitra- 
tion, I answer that the Land Commission 
deals every year with hundreds of cases 
of dispute between landlord and tenant 
on that principle, and, that being so, why 
should it @ priori be monstrous and 
intolerable for the Land Commission to 
step in and settle these disputes about 
eviction ? Whether you think it practic- 
able or not, you can at least admit that 
this proposal by the Evicted Tenants 
Commission—this addition by the Com- 
mission to the vast range of discretionary 
power already possessed by the Land 
Commission—is as a mere drop in the 
ocean. It is idle to abuse the Com- 
missioners as anarchial, immoral, and 
propounders of dishonest policy, when 
they are simply once more applying that 
principle, method, and practice which 
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is the foundation of the Irish land 
system. The hon. Member said that 
the Commissioners, in their reeommenda- 
tions, proposed to give powers of com- 
pulsory purchase. That is not so. The 
hon. Member should have read _ the 
recommendations. There is no power of 
compulsory sale in the recommendations, 
and in that respect the hon. Member has 
misrepresented the finding of the Com- 
mission. He talks about collectivism. 
Has he forgotten the Arrears Act ? There 
is some £800,000 of public money or more 
used to heal a social wound, and, there- 
fore, so far as principle goes (and I am 
not saying whether it could be rightly 
applied in this case), the hon. Member 
must have forgotten the history of the 
land question. The Arrears Act was, in 
fact, the payment of a bankrupt account. 
As for compulsory powers, I doubt if, in 
99 cases out of 100, compulsion is 
necessary. It is to nobody’s interest 
that this land without tenants and these 
tenants without land should remain as 
they are, a dark and dangerous blot 
on Trish society. It is not to 
the tenants’ interests that these lands 
should remain as they are; it is not to 
the landlords’ interests, and certainly not 
to the interests of the State. No land- 
lord can desire to have these tenantless 
and unprofitable lands left on his hands, 
and our hope was that this Commission 
would be the first step towards bringing 
the landlords and tenants together. My 
own impression is—and I give it for 
what it is worth—that the reason why 
Section 13 has proved inoperative is, 
that the landlords and tenants could not 
bring themselves to be the first to pro- 
pose terms. The landlord felt that if he 
moved, the tenant would suppose that he 
would get the advantage, and the tenant 
thought the same thing in his own case. 
Our object was to take the first step 
towards erecting a tribunal of this kind. 
I admit with regret that, owing to what 
I must consider to be the unwise action 
of the landlords—I go further, and say 
the rather unpatriotic action of the land- 
lords—that hope of ours has been, so far, 
baffled. But the institution of a tribunal 
—an arbitrating tribunal such as _ this 
Commission recommends — is, in my 
opinion, the beginning of any chance 
of settling the difficulty. The question, 
though full of difficulties, is not in itself 





i” question of great amount. The rental 
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on the 17 estates into which the Com- 
missioners inquired is plus the cost about 
£28,000. I know that there are outlying 
claims in regard to restoration of about 
£2,000 more, but the Commissioners had 
not time to go into all those cleims. My 
own impression is that no small number 
of them would melt away upon an inquiry 
made by the Land Commission or some 
Special Commission. As for those who 
are called “ planters,” many of them do 
not want to stay, and the landlords do 
not particularly want them to stay ; and 
if any one of them considers his interest 
a substantial one, the recommendations 
of the Commissioners do not do him an 
injustice. ‘There are a great many other 
observations I should like to make on the 
general merits of the question apart from 
the Land Commission, but this is not 
the proper time to make them. All that 
I have to say now is that the Govern- 
ment will proceed to consider, without 
delay and in the light of the Report that 
has been made to us, and the evidence 
collected for us, what practical course it 
is now best to pursue and what proposals 
should be made, and it is my hope— 
although hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
Irish landlords regard me as an enemy— 
that even now, during this interval, the 
landlords may return to that frame of 
mind which I have shown they exhibited 
through their spokesmen in this House 
in June, 1891. The iast matter to which 
I will call the attention of the Committee 
is what the Commissioners say in para- 
graphs 16 and 17 of their Report— 

* The evicted tenants in many cases have been 
living in huts in the vicinity of the estates, 
provided by some of the Associations formed for 
their defence, or have gone to reside in the 
neighbouring towns or villages. They have 
been and are now maintained by weekly grants 
from funds raised by public subscriptions. 

The present condition of the evicted farms 
on many of the estates is deplorable. The land 
has gone to waste. Fields once cultivated and 
fairly productive are now covered with furze 
and weeds. Tracts reclaimed by the industry 
of the tenants from bog or mountain are 
returning to their original condition. The 
former tenants, with little or no occupation, 
hang about their old farms, and have never 
relinquished the hope of reinstatement. It is 
not surprising that, in view of this condition of 
things, the authorities have considered the 
presence of an additional police force on many 
of the estates advisable.” 

I think the Committee will feel that such 
a state of things as that, which is not 
new, but which has existed for six, eight, 
and in some cases even ten, years, is one 
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which no Minister, to whatever Party he 
may belong, can look on either from an 
administrative or social or political point 
of view without the deepest regret and 
the strongest resolution that he will do 
all in his power to persuade Parliament 
to put an end to such a state of things. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was 
impossible for those of us who have 
listened to the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman to do so without a great 
feeling of sympathy for him in the diffi- 
culties in which he is placed. He has 
to endeavour to perform two tasks, both 
of them, I venture to say, impossible—to 
defend the Commission—and I am sure 
that, whatever were its constitution and 
intentions, it has certainly proceeded on 
lines which no Commission in this country 
has ever proceeded on before; and, in the 
second place, he has had to diseuss pro- 
posals of that Commission which he 
knows can never be carried ont, in a tone 
which shall not give too great umbrage 
to hon. Gentlemen who in August 
last said that the condition of these 
tenants was one of imminent peril, and 
who pressed for an early solution of their 
difficulties, and who are now told, after 
an inguiry that has been going on for 
nine months, that the Government will 
do their best to consider the Report of 
the Commission with the view, if 
possible, of arriving at a conclusion on 
the subject. I should not have intervened, 
at any rate so early in this Debate, had 
not the right hon. Gentleman apparently 
founded his whole policy upon certain 
speeches which I made in this House, 
and on certain legislative proposals to 
which I gave my assent. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has surely not considered 
the spirit either of my speeches or of my 
legislative provisions. What did I say ? 
I said that were I an Irish landlord I 
would never give in to the Plan of 
Campaign; but that if the Plan of 
Campaign came to an end, I, as an Irish 
landlord anxieus for the peace of the 
country, would do my ‘best to obliterate 
the traces of ancient bitterness and 
come us far as possible to an agree- 
ment with those by whom I believed 
I had been doubly wronged. These 
are the sentiments I expressed two 
years ago, and they are the sentiments 
I hold at this hour. But does the 
right hon. Gentleman see no difference 
between recommending to a man an 
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arrangement which may be for the peace 
of his neighbourhood and forcing down 
the throat of that man an arrangement 
which may be grossly unjust ? Iam not 
prepared to recommend generosity— 

am not prepared to compel 
it at the expense of somebody 
else; and the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he gives a little quiet con- 
sideration to it, will see that to found 
upon advice of that kind, given by me to 
all concerned with Irish land, a justifica- 
tion for any proposal such as that 
adumbrated by this Commission, or even 
for the appointment of the Commission 
itself, is wholly absurd. I must say one 
word about this Section 13, upon which 
so much has been based by the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to find in Section 13 a precedent 
for any action, however monstrous, by 
which a tenant, however iniquitous, 
might foree upon a landlord, however 
unwilling. There is no argument of 
that kind to be found in it. If Section 
13 was an advantage to one of the two 
classes concerned, it was of advantage to 
the landlord rather than of the tenant, 
because it said to the landlord, “If you 
choose to take back your tenant, you may 
do so in terms which will enable you to 
dispose of your land, and which will pre- 
vent the tenant immediately afterwards 
repudiating the agreement.” Therefore, 
undoubtedly, landlords and tenants might 
have come together under Section 13. 
The section is no precedent, and cannot 
be twisted into a precedent, for forcing 
whom 


upon landlords tenants they 
will be unwilling to receive. The 


section left the power of selection to the 
landlords. If the landlord was of 
opinion that the tenant was unfit, he need 
not have taken him back; _ but, under 
the present proposals, every tenant, be 
his qualification what it may, is to have 
an equal and equivalent right to take a 
farm from the landlord, and, as far as I 
can make out, to take the money from 
the taxpayer. I leave that point to come 
to an aspect of this question on which I 
have more than once expressed my own 
opinion, and which has, perhaps, pro- 
duced more debate than any other— 
namely, the composition and conduct of 
the Commission itself. I do not wish to 
dwell on that aspect of the question. I 
have said some things, perhaps very 
severe things, on the conduct of Sir 
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James Mathew and the other members 
of the Commission. I withdraw none 
of them. I believe them to have been 
absolutely well-founded, and to have 
been within the mark; but, because I do 
not withdraw them, I do not wish to 
repeat them. This I will say: that the 
right hon. Gentleman does not appear to 
have the most distant glimmer of eom- 
prehension as to what we even mean 
when we assert that the Commission was 
composed unfairly and has acted un- 
fairly. He appears to think it an adequate 
reply to say that the Member for South 
Tyrone has himself used language about 
Lord Clanricarde, even stronger than 
that of Sir James Mathew. There is 
no doubt that he has used language 
which may or may not have been justifi- 
able. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My point was that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, him- 
self, had made a proposal for compulsory 
expropriation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend may be good or 
bad, and might or might not disqualify 
my hon. Friend for being the head of a 
Commission. But is it a justification for 
the head of a Commission, without 
hearing a single word of evidence—good, 
bad, or indifferent—taking the whole 
world into his confidence and announcing 
that he had already made up his 
mind upon the demerits of Lord Clanri- 
earde. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said this was not a Judicial Commission, 
and need not be safeguarded or even 
composed as a Judicial Commission would 
have to be. Well, Sir, it was not a 
Judicial Commission in any sense of the 
word, but it was a Commission which 
took upon itself to pronounce upon the 
merits of individual cases—to say that 
one party was right and another party 
wrong. When a Commission appointed 
by an Executive Government has or 
assumes duties of this kind, it ought to 
be composed with a scrupulous regard to 
impartiality and fairness. Put it as you 
like, the antecedents of every one of the 
three men who have signed this Report 
were enough to show that they were only 
fit to be put on that class of Commission 
on which both sides are represented by 
avowed partizans and have full power of 
criticism and cross-examination. The value 
of their decisions is discounted by the 
statements they had all of them made 


Commission. 
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with respect to the land question—and 
no ingenuity on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman would ever make out that the 
three gentlemen who have signed the 
Report have the slightest title to be con- 
sidered as anything more than partizans 
of one side. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that they were not to be con- 
sidered as Judges. Have they the 
slightest claim to be regarded as investi- 
gators? Have they found out and laid 
before Parliament the facts of the case ? 
Why, Sir, they have not even discovered 
that the Plan of Campaign was a political 
device. So ignorant are they of the very 
elements of the question that all they 
discover is that it unfortunately leads to 
“unhappy agrarian controversy.” So 
much for their powers of investigation. 
How about the action of the tenants 
whose cases they examine? The Irish 
tenant before he is evicted, and, therefore, 
before we have to consider whether he is 
or is not to be reinstated, is hedged round 
with every species of safeguard and 
endowed with every species of privilege. 
He may require that a fair rent should be 
fixed, that eviction should be stayed, that 
his interest in the holding should be 
realised. ‘The right hon. Gentleman has 
the evidence before him. Can he point 
to a single case in which any of these 
tenants were asked why they permitted 
themselves to be evicted without having 
used the numerous privileges with which 
the law has endowed them? If this 
question was never asked and answered, 
how on earth can this House form any 
estimate as to the real hardship, if hard- 
ship there be, that is inflicted on these 
tenants? One more point as to the 
value of these Commissioners’ investi- 
gations. You have only to compare the 
statements they authoritatively make in 
their Report with the facts as revealed 
by the landiords’ statements to see that 
not a single one of their assertions with 
regard to the campaign estates can be 
taken without the utmost caution and 
careful collation of evidence. If any 
future historian should be _ ill-advised 
enough to endeavour to obtain the facts 
about the Plan of Campaign estates from 
the Report of the Commission, he will 
find that not only are all the material facts 
omitted, but that the facts given are 
misstated. So much for these 
gentlemen as Judges and investigators. 
What are we to say of them as states- 
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They propose that there should be 
forcible reinstatement of the evicted 
tenants. There cannot be forcible rein- 


statement without forcible eviction ; and 
therefore the practical outcome of their 
investigations is that this House, which 
has done so much to safeguard the 
interests of the tenant, should make 
itself the instrument of a gigantic scheme 
of forcible eviction. Having got rid of 
a great many tenants, what are they to 
do for the tenants who are to be re- 
instated ? So far as I can make out, they 
are going to give them terms which 
even in the history of Irish land legisla- 
tion, which has been rich in wonderful 
terms for tenants, have never been 
approached. And at whose expense ? 
The farms are to be re-stocked at the 
expense of the Guardians. How do the 
Guardians get their money ? My hon. 
Friend opposite put the case ina concrete 
form, and I was amazed that no reply 
was made to his observations. He took 
the case of a landiord in the West 
of Ireland, owning perhaps a large part 
of a Union, and the bulk of whose tenants 
pay £4a year. In the case of the few 
tenants who pay over £4 he will pay 
half the rates, whilst in the case of those 
who pay under £4 he will pay every 
sixpence of the rates, so that the process 
proposed means that the farms are to be 
re-stocked at the expense of the landlord, 
who has been robbed by a political com- 
bination for the last five years. The 
Guardians are not the only people who 
are to suffer in order that these fraudulent 
and bankrupt ex-tenants may be re- 
instated. These men are to be compelled, 
if the landlord desires it, to become the 
purchasers of their farms. The House 
will recollect that under the Land Pur- 
chase Act a fixed sum was allocated to 
each county for land purchase—a sum 
by no means adequate to purehase more 
than a comparatively small fraction of 
the land in the county. It appears that 
these men are to diminish that already 
too meagre sum at the expense of the 
solvent, paying tenants, who would be 
glad to purchase, but cannot if the sum 
be exhausted. Therefore, it is the 
solvent tenant, in the second place, who 
is to be asked pay for carrying out this 
scheme. In the third place, so far as I 
can make out, the payment is not to 
be confined to the Guardians, but is to 
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be extended to the whole of the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom. We 
are asked to make a grant out of the 
public money to help a class who, what- 
ever claims they may have on our pity, 
will not be alleged by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself to be amongst the 
most deserving of the Lrish tenants. Sir, 
roposals of this kind may be made in 
Blue Books; they are not made by 
responsible Governments in the House 
of Commons. To those Members from 
Ireland who, with touching simplicity, 
accepted, in August last, the promises of 
the Government that this question should 
be dealt with, and dealt with soon, I 
would point out that the difficulties of 
the proposed solution, or any solution, 
must surely appear, even to them, to be 
so great that it will be in vain for them 
henceforth to tell their friends in Ireland 
that a great measure of reinstatement is 
going to be carried out by the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. W. O’Brien), speaking on 
the 13th May last, said there was a 
certainty of the adoption by the new 
Government of the glorious principles of 
amnesty and reinstatement. The hon. 
Member knows now how much amnesty 
he is going to get. The Home Secre- 
tary has left no doubt in his mind on 
that point. The amount of reinstatement 
he is going to get will just about equal 
the amnesty he will obtain. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, when in Opposition in 
1886, reproached us with having delayed 
the solution of the great agrarian diffi- 
culty in Ireland by the appointment of 
a Commission, and the present Prime 
Minister and others have never ceased, 
in defiance of the facts of history, to go 
about the country saying that our non- 
acceptance of Mr. Parnell’s Bill and our 
deferring of this question until the Com- 
mission had reported were not the cause, 
but the justification of the Plan of Cam- 
paigu. It appears that more than one 
Government can defer inconvenient ques- 
tious by appointing a Commission, and 
I xm amazed that none of the re- 
proaches that were so lavishly directed 
against us have been used against right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It is incredible 
that any Government should come down 
to this House at the very moment when 
it is proposing a Home Rule Bill under 
which Ireland istomanage her own affairs, 
and ask us to deal with this question. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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There was a time when the Government 
held the view that it was a matter of 
duty and of honour that the Irish Ques- 
tion should be settled before the Home 
Rule Question was settled. They have 
altered their view, although I am not 
sure that they have given any argu- 
ments for the change. Under the 
circumstances, however, it is useless 
to ask us to contribute money or 
the House of Commons to devote 
time to the settlement of the question. 
If the Government believe in their Home 
Rule Bill let them settle these questions 
by means of that Bill. Do not ask us, 
in the first place, the Guardians in the next 
place, and the purchasing tenants in the 
the third place to give privileges unheard 
of in the history of Irish land legislation 
to men sometimes to be pitied, sometimes 
to be blamed, but who, whether they be 
dupes or whether they stand in some 
more guilty position, have undoubtedly 
made themselves responsible for an 
amount of fraud and an amount of suffer- 
ing such as have seldom been inflicted in 
the history of the Irish agrarian ques- 
tion on any class or any Party. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said, the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
said that the Irish land system was 
founded on compulsory arbitration. He 


differed to some extent from that descrip-* 


tion, because he thought the Irish land 
system was a system of landlord 
spoliation tempered by Land Courts, 
The right hon. Gentleman had also de- 
scribed the effects of the Arrears Act as 
something resembling a composition in 
bankruptey ; and it must be admitted 
that the land system of Ireland, and in- 
deed of England and Scotland, was a 
system which had made a large number 
of people bankrupt. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had spoken of compul- 
sory purchase as an electioneering dodge, 
but it was the truth to say that the hon. 
Member himself had advoeated in South 
Tyrone compulsory purchase very much 
as an electioneering dodge. The men 
who had been evicted in Ireland had 
been envicted in many cases for rents 
which did not amount to one-fifteenth, 
and in some cases to one-tenth, of what 
was represented by their own interest 
in the farms from which they were 
driven. When robbery under the Plan 
of Campaign was talked of he would ask 
had not the Irish landlords been engaged 
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for several generations in robbing their 
tenants? and if there was anything in the 
shape of restitution to be made that 
restitution should come from the Irish 
landlords to the Irish farmers. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone had said, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” When had the 
Irish landlords acted on that principle. 
The hon. Member had also said that Sir 
James Mathew had prevented any land- 
lords from appearing before the Com- 
mission. Well, the Scottish Provident 
Institution had appeared before the Com- 
mission, and they did not appear to be 
dissatistied with the result. It was with 
the estate of the Scottish Provident 
Institution that he wished particularly 
to deal. Two or three generations ago 
the estate came into the hands of the 
Ancketell family, and the rental was £50 
a year. The rental at the present time 
was £2,200 a year ; and before the rents 
were reduced by the Courts it stood at 
£2,800 a year. That enormous increase 
in the landlord’s takings represented the 
improvements of the tenants. Talk of 
breaking the Commandments—why, the 
Irish landlords had broken every one of 
them! The chief interest in the land did 
not belong to the landlord, who merely 
took the land at its prairie value, and the 
tenants made it what is was worth, so 
that when men were evicted they were 
evicted not from the landlord’s land or 
the landlord’s house, but from their own 
land and from the houses which either 
themselves or their forefathers had built. 
The estate got into Court, and through 
the default of a mortgager it fell into the 
hands of theScottish Provident Institution. 
A number of the tenants got reductions 
from the Land Courts of from 25 to 30 
per cent., and it was absolutely false for 
the Institution to say that voluntary re- 
duetions were made. ‘There was 
notorious case on the estate—the case of 
a tenant named Paterson—whieh_ illus- 
trated the infamy of Irish landlordism. 
He did not undertake to decide whether 
the chief infamy for that case lay on the 
shoulders of the landlord who borrowed 
from the 


one 


Scottish Provident or upon 
the Institution itself. They were so 
closely connected that they formed 


between them a combination whose acts 
showed what it was possible to do in the 
name of law, under the landlord system 
in Ireland, and it lay between them to 
allot their respective shares of the odium 
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between them. The case of this tenant 
(Mr. Paterson) was tried several times 
in the Law Courts, Dublin, and, as Sir 
James Mathew referred to the estate in 
rather favourable terms, he would like 
to quote some of the remarks of the 


Commission. 


Judge who tried the case. Judge 
Flanagan said to the agent of the 
Scottish Provident, “What do you 
want?” Mr. Seott said, “My Lord, 
the rent is too low.” Then the Judge 
continued— 

“That is not it. I will tell you what you 


want ; you want to take £2,000 out of that man’s 
money, and put it into your own pockets ; but 
you shan’'t, if it is in my power to prevent it.” 
The Judge, however, could not prevent 
it. The Society called upon him to 
deliver Judgment. What did he say, as 
stated in their own pamphlet ?— 


“Mr. Ancketell got possession of the land 


from a gentleman named Woods. It was a 
very miserable holding —a_ holding, com- 
paratively speaking, very valueless. I now 


come to the other question, and it is a very 
serious question—that is, the expenditure by 
Mr. Paterson on the estate. I have not the 
slightest doubt that when Mr. Paterson went 
into possession of the lands they were com- 
paratively waste. I have not the slightest 
aoubt in my own mind that Mr. Paterson 
expended large sums of money, amounting to 
thousands of pounds, in permanent and vaiu- 
able improvements on the holding ; but how far 
the Scottish Provident are bound to those im- 
provements, and how far Mr. Paterson is 
entitled to relief in respect to the improvements 
made by him, are totally different questions.” 
The Judge further says— 

“T really do not know that I ought to go 
further in the case. I have very little to add, 
beyond this, that I am coerced to give my Judg- 
ment.” 

After this the Scottish Provident pro- 
posed to Mr. Paterson that his rent 
should be raised from £25 to £100; 
that he should agree to pay 20 years’ 
purchase for the farm, and get the money 
advaneed by the State. That was one 
of the methods by which Irish landlords 
endeavoured to get good prices for farms 
which were not their own, but which 
really belonged to the tenants. Yet Sir 
James Mathew had declared that the 
Institution in Paterson’s case was blame- 
Probably he had not read what 
Judge Flanagan had said. He (Mr. 
Diamond) also wished to investigate the 
statements made before the Evicted 
Tenants’ Commission, on behalf of the 
Scottish Provident, on which Sir James 
Mathew evidently founded his state- 
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ment. The President of the Commission 
asked Mr. Parke, the agent of the 
Institution— 

“Can you suggest how the tenants on that 


oo” 


portion could pay the arrears? 


Mr. Parke replied— 

“T cannot ; but since the Scottish Provident 
became the owrers, they have never asked any 
tenant to pay more than one year’s rent each 
year. Any tenant who paid a year’s rent was 
never disturbed for another year, notwithstand- 
ing that he owed six years’ arrears.” 


Yet this Mr. Parke, writing to Mr. 
Fiddes, of Aughnacloy, on the 7th 
March, 189i, in reference to the case of 
Mary McKenna, a tenant, said— 

“Tf she likes to sell at once, I will accept two- 
thirds of the arrears due and costs. If not, I 
will make an example of her for the encourage- 
ment of the other tenants.” 

In another letter he made the state- 
ment— 

“If she chooses to sell, I will make a liberal 
reduction in the arrears, but I will leave the 
farm derelict and knock down the house rather 
than continue her as a tenant under any terms.” 





This was the gentleman who declared 
in his evidence before the Evicted 
Tenants Commission that none of the 
tenants had been asked for more than one 
year’s rent in asingle year. In this very 
case he refused two years’ rent, and 
threatened to pull down the house for the 
encouragement of the other tenants. 
When Sir James Mathew declared that— 
“The Institution has been entirely exonerated, 
and there is not the slightest foundation for 
making any charge against the Institution of 
having acted unjustly or unfairly,” 
he was labouring under the disadvantage of 
not having had the facts fully before him. 
As the son of an evicted tenant he was 
glad to stand up in the Heuse for the first 
time and say something against the 
system of Irish landlordism, which had 
been the bane of his country for genera- 
tions. It had been said that crime had 
dogged the footsteps of the Land League. 
But it was landlordism that had produced 
the Land League and the Plan of 
Campaign. Crime had dogged the foot- 
steps of Irish landlords for generations. 
It had provoked evil and suffering in 
Treland ; and if one of the results of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission was to 
drive another nail in the coffin of Irish 
landlordism, he thanked the Government 
from his heart for having established that 
Commission. 


Mr. Diamond 
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*Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) said, he rose merely to direct the 
attention of the House to the language 
which hed been used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone in regard to the 
composition of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission. He could only speak for 
one member of that Commission ; but he 
thought he was right in saying that no 
Member of the Bar in the House would 
differ from him in describing Sir James 
Mathew as second to none upon the 
Bench so far as reputation, ability, 
integrity and impartiality were con- 
cerned, He believed the Chief Secretary, 
when he appointed Sir James Mathew as 
a member of the Commission, was con- 
vineed he was appointing a man whose 
reputation was far beyond the range of 
suspicion. No man was more alive than 
he was to the fact that Judges were just 
as open to prejudice and partiality as any 
other human creatures. He had never 
assented to the argument so often heard 
in the House, that because a man 
was made a Judge, one must treat 
it as certain that no prejudice on his 
part will interfere with the soundness 
of his judgments, but if they were to 
have a Judge at all on this Commission 
they could not have a Judge, who in the 
opinion of the profession best fitted to 
form an opinion, was less likely to be 
moved by prejudice or partiality than Sir 
James Mathew. It did not seem to 
occur to some Members that there were 
two sides to this question as well as to 
every other question; that there was 
something above and beyond the land- 
lords’ view of the question ; and he did 
not think that Sir James Mathew could 
be properly charged with prejudice be- 
cause he had seen, and seen apparently 
with clearness, the other view — the 
evicted tenants’ view of the situation. 
He did not believe there would be found 
in the House a man who was really com- 
petent to speak on behalf of the profes- 
sion to which he (Mr. Neville) belonged, 
who would state that in his opinion Sir 
James Mathew was not as competent 
and as impartial a person to be appointed 
on the Commission as could reasonably be 
found. 

*Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green) said, he supported 
the Motion of his hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. He was one of 
those who was present on the opening day 
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of the Commission, and he had had an 
opportunity, therefore, of judging for 
himself by personal observation whether 
the proceedings, on that day at least, were 
conducted with the strict impartiality 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the hon. and learned Member who 
had just sat down attributed to Sir James 
Mathew and his colleagues. The ques- 
tion really to be decided by the Motion 
was whether or not the British taxpayer 
should be asked to pay this sum of over 
£2,000 in respect of a Report which he 
regarded as a really monstrous and inde- 
cent Report—indecent in its principles 
by attempting to force upon landlords 
the compulsory re-instatement of men 
who were really in the position of paupers, 
and doing that on the ground of an 
alleged principle supposed to be set up by 
the 13th section of the Act of 1891. The 
Chief Secretary had said that Sir James 
Mathew had carried on the inquiry ina 
spirit of impartiality from beginning to 
end. It was sufficient for him to say in 
reply to that statement that upon the 
second or third day of the proceedings 
the gentleman who was supposed by the 
Chief Secretary to, in some respect, 
represent the landlords’ interest on the 
Commission, retired on account, as that 
gentleman stated, of the partiality dis- 
played by the President of the Commis- 
sion in his opening statement on the very 
first day of the Commission. It seemed 
to him, listening to the speech of the 
Chief Secretary, that the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted an apolegetic tone, 
and while the right hon. Gentleman as- 
serted over and over again that the 
original design of the Commission was 
a bona fide attempt on the part of the 
Government to settle the question of the 
evicted tenants in Ireland ; while he alleged 
that the procedure of the Commission 
had been conducted with strict impar- 
tiality; while he defended the conclusions 
arrived at by the Commission, and stated 
that the Government would consider how 
they would act on these conclusions, the 
rest pf his speech was confined to alle- 
gations of what had been said on other 
occasions in respect to the evicted 
tenants by the hon. Gentleman the Mover 
of the Motion, by the hon. Member 
for South Hants (Mr. Smiti-Barry), 
and by the Leader of the Opposition. 
The Leader of the Opposition had 
shown that former statements made by 
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tenants had 
for their foundation the voluntary 
re-instatement of the evicted tenants 
in case the landiords and tenants came 
together for the purpose, and he thought 
it would be impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had to speak later on 
in the Debate, to refer to any statement 
made by any right hon. or hon. Gentleman 
opposite, indicating that the policy of re- 
instatement was to be such as that pro- 
posed by the conclusions arrived at by this 
small Commission. What, in the first 
place, was the pretext upon which the 
Commission was appointed ? They had 
been told before the close of the last 
Session in minatory tones by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that it would be well for land- 
lords and tenants to come to some agree- 
ment during the period that was to elapse 
between August and the opening of 
the present Session of Parliament, and, 
following upon that statement of the 
Prime Minister, this Commission was 
brought into existence in the month of Sep- 
tember or October, 1892. They were told 
by the Chief Secretary that for the support 
of the extra police that were required in 
Ireland in connection with the evicted 
tenants a sum of £45,000 a year was 
necessary, and it was suggested by the 
Chief Secretary, not only in 1892, 
but again to-night, that that £45,000 
might be applied to better purposes 
in the United Kingdom than for 
the protection of persons who suffered 
in Ireland by the Plan of Cam- 
paign. For what purposes were these 
police necessary ¢ In 1886 or 1887 there 
was, as everyone knew, a strike against 
rent throughout Ireland. ‘That strike 
was a part of the conspiracy, for the pur- 
pose of rendering government in Ireland 
impossible. He should like to ask by 
whom was that conspiracy and that 
strike against rent—by whom was it 
promoted ? It was promoted by men 
who, by a Commission appointed by Act 
of Parliament, had been found guilty of 
having entered into a conspiracy, by a 
system of crime and outrage, for the pur- 
pose of expelling the “ English garrison.” 
That conspiracy, as his hon, Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) had shown, was condemned by 
the highest legal authority in Ireland, 
and not alone by the highest legal 
authority, but by the highest eccle- 
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siastical authority in Ireland, as | particularly by the Chief Secretary, he 


a criminal conspiracy. Well, for what 
purpose were these police necessary 7 
Who were the persons who had suffered 
by the Plan of Campaign and the strike 
against rent? They were the landlords, 
some of the unfortunate tenants them- 
selves, and the labourers and others in 
the employment of the landlords of Ire- 
land. These were the persons who had 
incurred the resentment of the promoters 
of the Pian of Campaign, and it was 
necessary to protect them from the violence 
of those who had refused to pay their 
rent and had been evicted in consequence. 
That was what the police were there for— 
to protect these unfortunate people. But 
what was the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission appointed for? Certain liabilities 
had been incurred in order to keep these 
people in the immediate vicinity of the 
farms from which they were evicted. 
These liabilities were incurred by hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite, 
by the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. John 
Dillon), and the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. William O’Brien), and they were 
incurred with the object of making the 
Government of Ireland impossible. That, 
fortunately, they were not able to do; 
but what they did do was to render the 
Government of Ireland expensive. He 
asked again what were the police there 
for? The evicted tenants were there 
either with the intention of breaking 
the law or they were not. If they 
were there with the intent of breaking 
the law then, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had himself admitted to-night, not 
ten times £45,000 a year ought to be 
regarded as too large for the purpose of 
enforcing the law ; if they did not intend 
to break the law then the £45,000 a vear 
was not applied in respect of these tenants 
at all, So that they had it now that the 
£45,000 a year was simply applied by 
the late Government of Ireland in main- 
taining the law in Ireland. And what was 
the object of this Commission and the 
object of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. J. Morley) but to 
effect a complete surrender to the lawless 
and disorderly classes inIreland. It was 


simply a sop to the Plan of Campaign, 
and if any additional illustration was 
required for the purpose of showing how 
the Plan of Campaign was viewed by the 
present Members of the Government, and 


Mr, William Kenny 





might refer to the answer the right hon. 
Gentleman gave toa question addressed to 
him to-night, viz., that a sum of £50 had 
been paid out of the Imperial Exchequer 
to one of the solicitors conducting the 
case of the evicted tenants and that the 
Treasury and the Irish Government had 
under their consideration the giving of a 
substantial sum to a gentleman named 
Kilbride, a solicitor who represented the 
evicted tenants, not alone in this particular 
vase, but in many others throughout Ire- 
land. That gave an idea of the purposes 
to which funds at the disposal of the 
Government were to be applied, and he 
presumed at the instigation of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. He submitted to 
the House that that application of 
Imperial money was a most monstrous 
and most unconstitutional application of 
the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Treasury. It was really a subscription 
to the funds of a criminal conspiracy, 
because if the money were paid to the 
solicitors of the evicted tenants, it went 
inrelief of costs that should otherwise come 
out of the funds of the Plan of Campaign. 
As to Section 13 of the Act oi 1891, that 
had been already observed upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour). That 
section had for its basis and foundation 
the principle of voluntary reinstatement 
of the tenants ; to enable the tenants, by 
agreement with their landlords, to assume 
the status of actual and existing tenants, 
whereby they might apply to the Land 
Commission for a loan for the purpose 
of purchasing their holdings. It was idle 
to throw it in the face of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) that what was contemplated 
in 1891] was other thana voluntary proceed- 
ing between the landlord and tenant. 
Throughout that section, and so far as he 
remembered throughout the Debate upon 
that Bill, the question of compulsory rein- 
statement of the tenants did not come in. 
The 13th Section was introduced and 
passed simply for the purpose, as he had 
said, of allowing the landlord and tenant, 


in cases where a mutual agreement 
might be arrived at, to facilitate 
a tenant in purchasing under the 


Land Purchase Act. He might say 
that the conclusions arrived at in the 
Report of this Commission—they had 
not yet got the evidence which would 
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enable them to see on what basis 
those conclusions were arrived at— 


really placed a premium upon dishonesty. 
The tenant had had 
been out of his holding for severai years 


been evicted—he 


—he had been living in an evicted hut 


upon the scanty means afforded him 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite — what 
capital he had had been lost — but 


now under the finding of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission that tenant, with- 
out one farthing in his pocket, was to be 
compulsorily reinstated in his holding 
whether the landlord liked it or not. He 
could gather no other meaning from the 
report of the Commission. Was any- 
thing proposed to be done for the un- 
fortunate landlords. If the tenant owed 
him, as of course he must have owed 
him, arrears at the time of the eviction, 
was the landlord to be paid all those 
arrears ? [An hon. Member: Every- 
thing.] Not at all, only such sum 
as the Commission chose to give him. 
The Commission, he ventured to 
think, contemplated a sum that would 
fall very far short ag the amount 
of arrears due at the time of the 
eviction of the tenant. But strange to 
say there was another debt due to the 
landlord in these cases to which the Com- 
mission absolutely gave the go-bye. Law 
costs were due to the landlord in every 


case, and no provision was made, 
from the beginning to the end of 


the Report of the Commission, for 
payment of any portion of these costs. 
But a proposal was made in the 
interests of the tenants to allow them to 
stock the farms ; and how was the money 
for the purpose to be provided ? Loans 
were to be raised upon the rates at the 
instigation of the Poor Law Guardians 
to enable the tenants to stock their land. 
That proposal seemed to him to be very 
like a proposal he read in a speech 
delivered by Mr. J. J. O'Kelly at Dysart, 
County Clare, on Ist November, 1885, 
In that speech he said— 

“4 A certain section of the landlords were 
going to try their power against the people. 
They shouid be careful. The Poor Law 
Guardians could put the evicted tenants on the 
rates, and eat the landlords’ property up.” 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
Where do you quote from ? 

Mr. W. KENNY: [am quoting from 


The Freeman's Journal. 
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You are read- 
not The 


Mr. J. REDMOND: 
ing from a book. That is 
Freeman's Journal. 

Mr. W. KENNY: It is copied from 
The Freeman’s Journal. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: And garbled. 

Mr. W. KENNY said that if it was 
garbled the hon. Member would be able 
to correct it by comparing it with The 
Freeman's Journal. But what else was 
to be done for the evicted tenant? He 
was to get a longer period for the pay- 
ment of his instalments than was ex- 
tended to the ordinary tenant in pos- 


session who purchased his holding. 
These tenants, in the majority of 
cases, were dishonest tenants? In 


some cases, he granted, they were not 
originally dishonest, but were forced into 
dishonesty by those who should have 
known better. Why were they to get 
better terms than the ordinary tenant, 
who came in and purchased his holding 
under the Acts of 1885 and 1887? But 
the Report did not stop there. Accord- 
ing to it, the payment of the first 
instalment was to be extended over a 
longer period than that allowed 
to the ordinary tenant. They said 
that this Report was a worthless docu- 
ment because of the procedure which 
had taken place, and because of the con- 
clusions at which the Commission had 
arrived, As to the composition of the 
Commission, as that had been dealt with, 
he should not trouble the Committee 
with many observations. Mr. Roche 
was an upholder of the policy of the 
Government—in other words, he was a 
Home Ruler of some years’ standing, and 
the best test as to the truth of that state- 
ment was his election as a director of 
The Freeman's Journal, which was one 
of the exponents of national feelings in 
Dublin. With reference to Mr. Roche, 
he had nothing more to say, except that he 
went on the Commission imbued with poli- 
tical notions that were not in harmony 
with those of the landlords. Then with re- 
gard to Mr. Reddington, A speech, made 
by Mr. Reddington when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary visited 
Dublin some years ago, had been referred 
to, and, therefore, he should not repeat 
it; but he might say that speech showed 
that, as far back as 1888, Mr. Redding- 
tou was notin sympathy with the land- 
lords in Ereland, and not only was he not 
in sympathy, but his sympathies were 
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directly against the Irish landlord. When 
the right hon. Gentleman found a seat 
on the Commission for Mr. Reddington, 
he must have carried his mind back to 
that speech of 1888, and known perfectly 
well what Mr. Reddington’s opinions on the 
land question were. It had been said that 
Mr. Reddington had disposed of all his 
land ; he would not enterupon any contro- 
versy as to that, but they knew pretty well 
that Mr. Reddington had disposed, to a 
very large extent, of his landed property. 
The right hon. Gentleman shook his 
head. He would accept that, and he 
might say he believed Mr. Reddington 
had retained some property in Louth. 
[An hon. Memper: No; in Wexford, 
as trustee.] He could say this: that 
during the sittings of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission he had seen in the 
Daily Law Lists notices in connection with 
the sale of Mr. Reddington’s estate. Then 
as to Mr. O’Brien; everyone in Ireland 
knew that though he was a very able and 
upright gentleman, still he was a partisan, 
and it was known to everyone in Dublin 
who had any connection with the Land 
Commission that Mr. O’Brien had 
very strong opinions upon the subject of 
Trish land. The next gentleman was 
Mr. Murphy, whe was the only 
member of the Commission who could 
be = suggested as having = any- 
thing in the nature of landlord sym- 
pathies. Mr. Murphy was the Chief 
Receiver in the Land Judges Court, 
and had been a land agent for many years 
in the North of Ireland; but Mr. 
Murphy felt so strongly as to the con- 
duct of the President of the Com- 
mission on the opening day that he could 
not, as an honourable and impartial 
gentleman, continue a member of the 
Commission, and, accordingly, on the 
third day he resigned his position. 
He (Mr. Kenny) was rather a 
young Member of the House, and un- 
acquainted with the forms in which 
Reports were drawn up ; but he certainly 
should have expected that the Com- 
mission, in referring to the withdrawal 
of Mr. Murphy, would have stated why 
he withdrew. There was nothing in 
the Report to show why Mr. Murphy 
withdrew. But why did not the Report 





set out the correspondence between Mr. 
Murphy and Sir James Mathew? Per- 
haps it would appear in the Appendix 
to the Report to be published later 


Mr. W. Kenny 
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on, though he presumed that volume 
contain the evidence 
Commission. It 
important for 


would — only 
given before the 
would have been most 
the purpose of euabling the House to 
judge of the impartiality of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission, and particularly 
on the opening day, to have seen what was 
the conclusion formed in Mr. Murphy's 
mind of the partiality or impartiality 
of Sir James Mathew. He depre- 
vated as strongly as any lawyer in 
the House any attack being made upon 
the conduct of persons who were in the 
position of a Judge. Sir James Mathew 
was not attacked by them in this House 
in his judicial position, Any criticism 
they had to offer on his conduct was 
simply as the President of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. He was surprised 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman, who 
must have read the proceedings of the 
opening day of the Commission—who 
must have read Sir James Mathew’s 
extraordinary remarks on Lord Clanri- 
earde—and who knew of his refusal to 
permit his hone and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Carson) to cross-examine the 
witnesses, he was surprised — to 
hear him say that these proceedings 
were conducted with impartiality. He 
had an opportunity, with his hon. and 
learned Friend, of listening to Sir James 
Mathew on that day, and he should say 
nothing about his manner or his tone, 
though when the evidence was laid on the 
Table of the House some attention might 
be called to it. It was not Sir James 
Mathew’s manner to them, but his refusal 
at the close of the day to admit any 
cross-examination of the witnesses before 
him that compelled his hon. and learned 
Friend and himself to regard the whole 
proceedings as a sham and a farce, and to 
leave the Court. Sir James Mathew, 
in some recent observations, had shown 
what was the leaning of his mind when 
he became a member of the Com- 
mission, and what he himself regarded 
as the object of the proceedings of that 
Commission. Sir James Mathew was 
entertained, either on Christmas Day or 
the Ist January last, at a banquet—not at 
the National Liberal Club—but at the 
Mansion House in Dublin, by the 
Nationalist Lord Mayor. He said, in 
responding to the toast of his health— 
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“Lam very fond of England too, and I do 
not despair of the good time coming, when the 
two countries will be in harmony together.” 

In Ireland they all understood what was 
the meaning of “the good time coming.” 
That “ good time” had been looked for- 
ward to by Nationalists for a number of 


years. The “ good time coming ” was a 
well-known phrase in Ireland. He 


to Ireland — according to 
himself —for the purpose of restor- 
ing harmony between landlords and 
tenants and other sections of the com- 
munity in Ireland, and what was his 
opinion of the proceedings of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Commission ? He said— 


came over 


“T have tried to do something in that direc- 
tion with the most unfortunate results.” 
Hedid not know whether the Chief Secre- 
tary took the same view, but the House 
had now the epitaph of the Commission, 
written by Sir James Mathew himself, 
when he said his efferts to restore har- 
mony in Ireland were attended with the 
most unfortunate results. With reference 
to the right of cross-examination, he 
agreed very much with what the Leader 
of the Opposition said in his speech on 
the Address, that he did not regard as 
supremely important the admission or 
denial of the right to counsel to cross- 
examine at that Commission, provided the 
Commission was so constituted as to 
ensure in the persons of some of its own 
members—even one—something in the 
nature of investigation or cross-examine- 
tion, or inquiry into the antecedents and 
personnel of the witnesses who were 
brought before that Commission. If the 
landlords of Ireland had been assured that 
there was some member upon that Com- 
mission who would have conducted that 
investigation fairly and impartially, they 
would have been satisfied even though 
counsel were not allowéd to be heard. 
‘What did the Report state with refer- 
ence to counsel? It said that those 
interested would be permitted to put, 
through members of the Commission, 
any questions that might appear to be 
relevant. It went on :— 

“We reserved to ourselves the right, should 
the occasion arise, to permit the attendance of 
counsel for the purpose of cross-examination.” 
Was there ever such a farce as the syste: 
of cross-examination proposed by Sir 
James Mathew. In the case of the 
Member for East Galway (Mr. Roche), 
he was examined out of his direct 
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examination at the Parnell Commission, 
and at the close of that examination he 
was told he might retire. The Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Carson) at once pointed out that 
before luncheon - time counsel — had 
been promised cross-examinuation, but 
evidently the idea in the mind of Sir 
James Mathew was that perhaps in a 
fortnight or a month thence Mr. Roche 
might be asked to come back to the 
Commission if he was willing to 
do so, and then counsel might be 
allowed to put a few questions by way 
of cross-examination—not directly to the 
witness, which was the usual way cross- 
examination was conducted—but through 
the mouths of the Commission. Would 
cross-examination of that sort have 
been worth anything ? He would just 
like to show how the absence of cross- 
examination prevented the truth being 
extracted. ‘two men named Cook and 
Bellew from the Massereene estate, were 
examined ; they gave their evidence in 
an off-hand way, and were allowed to go 
home without anything in the nature of 
cross-examination being addressed to 
them. A witness named Mr. Athol 
Dudgeon, almost the only witness who 
presented himself to give evidence on 
behalf of the landlords, subsequently 
pointed out that these two men had been 
convicted at the Manchester Assizes of 
conspiracy to prevent the sale of 





boycotted cattle in England, and Sir 
James Mathew said, “I wish we had 


known that when they were here.” The 
House would see that unless some informa- 
tion were given to the Commission they 
were utterly and entirely in the dark as to 
the antecedents of the persons with whom 
they were dealing. Here was another 
instance: A Mr. Michael Stack, of 
Youghal, formerly a tenant on the 
Ponsonby estate, was examined before 
the Commission. He stated that he had 
been tried for resisting the Sheriff, and 
convicted and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. That conviction, he 
added, was confirmed, but the Judge 
who had confirmed it said— 

“He had to confirm it owing to the cursed 
law that was brought into the country.” 
The Judge who was alleged to have 
used this expression—Judge Hamilton, 
the Recorder of Cork—was dead at the 
time this evidence was given; but Mr. 
Tristram Curry, the Registrar of the 
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Court, who was in attendance at the 
hearing of the case, emphatically denied 
that the learned Judge had ever used 
any such expression, and Mr, Curry 
was corroborated in this denial by the 
Sub-Sheriff and District Inspector 
of Youghal, both of whom were present 
at the trial. Mr. Curry addressed a 
letter to the Commission on the subject, 
but the only satisfaction he got was an 
intimation that a note would be appended 
to Mr. Stack’s evidence when it 
appeared. In conclusion, he (Mr. Kenny) 
could only say that he thought no fitter 
language could be used to describe the 
original design, the procedure and the 
conclusions of the Commission, than to 
characterise them as a farce and a sham. 

*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down used some strong 
expressions in the course of his speech, 
He had described the Report of the Com- 
mission as indecent. He thought it 
would have been more decent on the part 
of the hon. Member if he had observed a 
Rule laid down there a short time ago to 
the effect that any person professionally 
engaged in a case outside should not in- 
terfere in any Debate which might arise 
on that particular question in that House. 

Mr. W. KENNY (interposing) desired 
to know from the Chairman if he had 
in any way violated any Rule of the 
House ? 

*THue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman having appealed to 
me, I cannot say that he was out of 
Order. 

Mr. CLANCY did not say the hon. 
and learned Member was out of Order. 
For instanee, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Derry (Mr. Ross) a couple of 
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weeks ago, if he had proceeded with his 


speech on the question of the Donegal 
prisoners, would have been perfectly in 
Order, but he would have violated a rule 
of good taste just as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had violated that Rule that 
night. The fact was, the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Kenny) received a fee for 
appearing before Mr. Justice Mathew as 
counsel for some landlord, and _ he sup- 
posed he had now delivered in that 


House the speech he was not allowed to 
deliver at the Commission. He was 
sorry the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not allowed to deliver the speech before 
the Commission, as the House would 


Mr. IW. Kenny 
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then possibly have been spared the repeti- 
tion of it that night. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had described the Report as a 
sop to the Plan of Campaign. But if 
these proposals were adopted by the 
Government, the Government would not 
be the first British Government that had 
given a sop to the Plan of Campaign. 
He remembered two or three sops being 
given to the Plan of Campaign by the 
late Government. Within three months 
of the initiation of the Plan of Campaign 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) actually went to Ireland, and by 
various devices attempted to put what 
was called “ pressure within the law ” on 
the landlords to put an end to the Plan 
of Campaign : and afterwards, when that 
little device did not succeed, the Govern- 
ment brought in the Act of 1887, which 
embodied in substance the demands of 
the authors of the Plan of Campaign. 
The Bill of 1887 not only amended in a 
most important respect the Land Act of 
1881, but itactually went beyond the Land 
Act of 1881, because it revised the judicial 
rents, so that if the present Government 
were charged with offering a sop to the 
Plan of Campaign they would only be 
following in the footsteps of their prede- 
cessors ; and if they only followed them 
in this respect, they would be entitled to 
the gratitude of Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, after stating he would 
not deal with the personnel of the Com- 
mission, proceeded to expend consider- 
able time in dealing with that very branch 
of the subject. He (Mr. Clancy) wished 
to say only one word on that subject. 
He desired to give an emphatic contra- 
statement that Mr. 
Redington had sold his land or was 
simply a trustee—as the late Solicitor 
General for Ireland had remarked in a 


-somewhat disorderly manner across the 


Table—for land in County Wexford. 


| Mr. Redington was the landlord himself. 





The last speaker had referred to the 
denial of the right to cross-examine by 
Mr. Justice Mathew. For himself, he 
highly approved of the action of Mr. 
Justice Mathew and the stand he made 
on that question. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had described the Report and 
the proceedings of the Commission as a 
sham and a farce. Imagine what a sham 
and a farce it would have been if the 
President had allowed the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman and the late Solicitor 
General to cross-examine every tenant 
who came up! The Commission would 
have been proceeding for a couple of 
years ; the two gentlemen would have 
been pocketing their 10 or 20 guineas a 
day, and it was quite possible the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission would have 
been going on practically until the end 
of this Parliament. Whatever else might 
be said of Mr. Justice Mathew, he con- 
sidered he did the proper thing when he 
put his foot down and plainly told the 
two hon. and learned Gentlemen that 
that was not a Court of Law. He did not 
intend to enter at length into the ques- 
tions now before the House, and certainly 
he did not intend to reply to the string of 
disquisitions the last speaker had pre- 
sented to the House. He desired to say 
for himself, and for those with whom he 
had the honour to act, that as regarded 
the main proposal in the Report of the 
Commission, they entirely and heartily 
concurred in it, and the reason was 
that that proposal was practically the 
proposal they made last year to the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: 
hear ! 


Mr. 


Hear, 


CLANCY: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham seemed to think there was 
something in that, but he was going to 
say something more on that subject in 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
possibly think there was also something. 
That proposal, then, was the same sub- 
stantially as the proposal of Mr. O’Kelly’s 
Bill. Mr. O'Kelly proposed, in the case 
of evicted tenants and their landlords, that 
the evicted tenant should be entitled to 
apply to buy his holding at a price to be 
determined in the last resort by the 
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Land Commission, and that the subsequent | 


proceedings in the case of a sale should 
be carried out as all other transactions 
under the Land Purehase Act were 
determined ; and they said if the landlords 
did not like the sale for any reason, that 
then the tenant should be allowed to go in 
and have a fair rent fixed under the Act 
of 1881. The only doubt on his mind, 
when he heard of this Report, was whether 
this proposal embraced all classes of 
tenants in Ireland, who were evicted 
since 1879, as they (the Irish Members) 
proposed to include them, or whether it 
applied only to the Plan of Campaign 
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tenants. He was glad to find, from his 
reading of the Report, that it applied to 
every evicted tenant in Ireland, without 
exception from 1879 tothe recent evictions 
under the Plan of Campaign. He did 
not mean to refer to tenants who were 
evicted because of their own fault, or 
from causes over which they had 
coutrol ; but to the Land League tenants 


Commission. 


evicted from 1879 onwards, and the 
Plan of Campaign tenants also. He, for 


one, was glad that no distinction was 
drawn between these two classes of 
tenants, and if any had been he and his 
colleagues should certainly have made it 
a cause of a complaint in that Debate. He 
had said that the main proposal in the 
Commons Report was the proposal of Mr. 
O’Kelly’s Bill, and he invited the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham to 
listen to what he was about to say. This 
main proposal of Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill was 
no new proposal, ‘That proposal had 
actually found expression in the Statute 
Book of the realm. Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill 
of last year was founded upon an Act 
passed by the late Government—namely, 
the Redemption of Rent Act, 1891. That 
Act was passed for the purpose, 
amongst others, of allowing grantees 
of fee-farm = grants to redeem 
their holdings. He ventured to say that 
twenty, or ten, aye, or even five years 
ago, a proposal such as the Redemption 
of Rent Bill, 1891, which was brought 
in and passed by the late Government, 
would have been denounced as_ the 
most open confiscation and robbery by 
the landlord party in that House. 
What was the proposal? It was that 
landlords—for they were practically 
landlords—who had got leases for ever, 
who had got fee-farm grants—persons 
who were supposed to be able to make 
their own bargains, and who were in a 
superior position in life—if they chose, 
rightly or wrongly, to say their 
rents had become too high should be 
allowed to go in and say to their land- 
lords, “ You must either allow me to buy 
my holding at a price to be determined 
by the Land Commission, or else you 
must allow me to go into Court and have 
a fair rent fixed by an impartial tribunal 
entirely indifferent to both of us.” 
A more revolutionary proposal in the 
true sense was never made to that 
House, and yet that Bill was passed“Py 


the late Government. And w » Be-~ 
1e late Govern ly é, 
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cause they found it expedient in the 
cause of social order in Ireland and to 
cure a social disease to pass that Bill into 
law. The very same argument that 
applied to the Bill which was passed 
for the benefit of the long leaseholders 
and fee-farm grantees of Ireland would 
apply with tenfold force to passing one 
for the evicted tenants of Ireland. No 
disturbance, disorder, or crime ardse out 
of the condition of the long leaseholders 
who were a comparatively small body in 
Ireland, and there were no overwhelm- 
ing reasons of State for including them 
within a revolutionary measure of this 
description. It had been said that the 
Plan of Campaigu was attended by 
outrage and crime. He did not admit 
anything of the kind, but manifestly it 
had been attended by very considerable 
disorder ; and, therefore, he said the 
reasons would apply to granting the 
benefits of this legislation to the victims 
of the land war waged from 1886 up to 
a couple of years ago ten times more 
reasonably than to conceding it to the 
long leaseholders or fee-farm grantees of 
Ireland. This proposal had been de- 
scribed as robbery. Who was robbed ? 
The landlord got the full value 
of his property. It was said he 
would have to consent to the 
retention of one-fifth of the  pur- 
chase money; but every landlord in Ire- 
land had to submit to the same condition, 
in any case in which the Land Com- 
mission thought there ought to be a 
guarantee deposit. If the landlord was 
not robbed, was the planter robbed ? No. 
As one who took part in the framing of 
Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill last year, he desired 
to say that they desired to do no injustice 
whatever to any planter who had acquired 
a bona fide or substantial interest in his 
holding. There was no provision in the 
Bill for giving him compensation out of 
public funds for the reason that no 
private Member of the House could 
introduce a Money Bill or a Money 
Clause in a Bill. But they were quite 
prepared to put into it a provision to pro- 
vide for proper and fair compensation of 
any planter who had acquired a bond fide 
or substantial interest in his holding, and 
which it would be iniquitous to deprive 
him of without compensation. Withregard 
to the planters, he was of opinion that it 
would be a very good bargain to pay 
what was just and right to settle those 


Mr. Clancy 
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estates in Ireland. He, for one, hoped 
that the Government would soon embody 
these provisions in a Bill which they 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
in that House. He did not bind himself 
to every proposal contained in the Report 
of the Commission; but the main proposal 
as to the principle of Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill 
of last year was one that he hoped to see 
embodied in the Bill when it was 
brought forward. The Government must 
not be deterred by any threats uttered 
in that House. They were told that if 
such a Bill were introduced it would be 
opposed at every stage; but they had 
heard those threats before, and had 
known them to be defeated. If the 
Government intimated that they intended 
this Bill to become law the news would 
be welcome in Ireland. The evicted 
tenants had waited for eight or nine 
months for this Report. He hoped they 
would not have to wait nine or ten months 
longer, but that the Government would em- 
body ina Bill the main principle recom- 
mended in the Report—that for the rein- 
statement of the tenants. It was a 
principle which was just, and which 
had found application already, and there 
was no excuse for delaying its ex- 


tension, so that contentment might 
be brought about among the great 


body of the tenants in Lreland. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham,W.): Sir, I hope the hon. Member for 
North Dubiin did not misunderstand the 
cheer which I interjected in the earlier 
portion of his remarks. It was not in- 
tended at all as an ironical cheer, but 
merely in approval and in confirmation of 
the statement which he made that the 
recommendations of the Commission did 
embody the principle of Mr. O’Kelly’s 
Bill, and I think in these circumstances 
the hon. Member and his friends are 
perfeetly consistent in approving of the 
Report of the Government and in pressing 
upon the Government to give immediate 
application to it. I shall not detain the 
Committee for many minutes. I have 
risen to call attention toa point to which, 
I think, no reference has hitherto been 
made. I feel that all questions that 
arise out of the conduct of the Com- 
mission and out of the recommendations 
which the Commission has made, are more 
properly dealt with by Irish Members 
like my hon. Friend beside me, who are 
thoroughly acquainted with all the facts 
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and who are much more competent to 
deal with them than English Members, 
who have not information so special in 
regard to the subject. But there is one 
point raised by the appointment of this 
Commission which, I think the Committee 
will see, is a matter of general interest on 
which all of us are quite entitled toex press 
an opinion. The question which arises 
out of the appointment of this Com- 
mission is, what are the circumstances 
under which it is desirable, I will even 
say under which it is allowable, to take 
a Judge of the High Court in this country 
from his ordinary duties in order to pre- 
side at the inquiry? I think every- 
body will admit that any proceeding of 
that kind is attended with great incon- 
venience. We know perfectly well that 
the Courts are overdone with work, and 
we have had again and again in this 
House claims for theappoiutment of new 
Judges on account of the arrears, and 
clearly the legal staff ought not to be 
diminished, and this inconvenience ought 
not to be increased except under circum- 
stances which almost amount to an 
emergency and which would justify an 
exceptional proceeding. But, besides the 
question of convenience, there is another 
objection to the employment of the Judges, 
which is, I think it will be admitted, of 
still greater importance. Every Member 
of this House desires that the impartiality 
of the Judicial Bench should be as far as 
possible absolutely preserved, and with 
that object it is also desirable that they 
should not be mixed up more than is 
necessary with political questions. 
Do not let it be supposed that I am pre- 
pared to carry that to any absurd or 
exaggerated extent. It is perfectly 
clear there are many in which 
crimes are connected with political agita- 
tion. There are other cases in which 
civil suits may arise out of political 
questions. Nobody pretends that Judges 
of the land are not to deal with cases 
which come before them in the ordinary 
course of their work because there is 
some political connection. But it is 
quite a different thing to say that Judges 
should be taken out of their ordinary 
work in order to deal with purely 
political questions. And I would venture 
to suggest that the ruling principle 
which ought to be observed in these 
cases is that, if it be permissible to take 
Judges away at all in order to deal with 


cases 
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these inquiries, it can only be in a case 
when the subject of the inquiry is in 
the nature of a criminal investigation, 
or when it is in the nature of a civil 
suit, and I do not believe there can be 
other cases in which it is justifiable to take 
from his Court a Judge of the land in 
order to deal with an investigation. We 
have had, in very recent years, two cases 
in which this matter has been discussed 
in the House of Commons, and I think 
they would give us a guide for our future 
conduct in the matter. The first case 
to which I shall refer is that of the 
Parnell Commission, when three Judges 
of the High Court were taken from their 
duties. I do not think it will be denied 
that that investigation was in the nature 
of a criminal inquiry—an inquiry into a 
criminal ease. The allegations which 
were made almost amounted to a charge 
of criminal conduct. It may be doubtful 
whether, even if the allegations had 
been true, they could have been proved 
in an ordinary presecution in a Court of 
Justice, but they were subjects which 
were well worthy of inquiry, and, as a 
matter of fact, the persons who were so 
charged themselves demanded an inquiry, 
and, accordingly, the Judges were con- 
sidered by the then Government to be 
the best persons to conduct the inquiry. 
There was some dispute as to whether 
the inquiry ought to have been conducted 
by Judges of the land; but there was 
no dispute as to the fact that, if it 
were considered undesirable that the in- 
quiry should be conducted by a Com- 
mittee of this House, then the only alter- 
native was that it should be conducted 
by a judicial tribunal. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister said, when 
dealing with the Second Reading of the 
Charges and Allegations Bill— 

* As far as I am concerned, I think that an 
inquiry under thoroughly competent and im- 
partial Judges is a method of proceeding which, 
after the right and true method of proceeding 
has been refused, is better than none.” 

I am not dealing now with the question 
whether a Committee of this House 
would be a better method of proceeding, 
but I quote my right hon. Friend to show 
that in his opinion that was a case in 
which the Judges of the land might very 
properly be employed. Even then a 
question arose as to the method in which 
an inquiry justifiably conducted by 
Judges ought to be conducted by them, 
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That also has a bearing upon the point I 
wish to bring before the Committee. It 
was maintained by the then Opposition 
that the inquiry ought to be conducted 
on judicial methods, and on that I should 
like to quote the opinion of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby, who 
I am sorry to see is not in his place. 
He said on the same occasion— 

“Ts this inquiry to be a judicial inquiry con- 
ducted upon judicial principles? I venture to 
say that that is a matter of supreme importance, 
because an inquiry conducted by Judges not 
upon judicial principles, not upon judicial lines, 
is not a judicial inquiry at all; and if the 
Judges conduct an inquiry of that kind they are 
no better than anybody else, and perhaps a 
good deal worse.” 

And then, in a later portion of the same 
speech, he said— 

“If they,” meaning the then Government, 
“come forward now and tell us that this is to 
be a judicial proceeding, conducted according 
to judicial principles, of course one of the 
gravest objections to the form of inquiry will 
be removed ; but if that is not done, then the 
Government are secking to hookwink the mind 
of the public and to induce them to believe that 
this is a judicial inquiry, because you put Judges 
upon it, while at the same time they are de- 
priving it of the essential qualities that belong 
to a judicial inquiry.” 

I entirely agree with both my right hon. 
Friends, and I think I have established 
on their authority that if Judges are to 
be removed from their ordinary oceupa- 
tion it should only be in a case of that 
kind ; and two conditions are necessary 
to the proper conduct of their inquiry : 
first, that the tribunal should be strictly 
impartial ; and, secondly, that the inquiry 
should be conducted on judicial prin- 
ciples. ‘That is the light thrown upon 
this matter to-night by the Debate 
in reference to the Parnell Commission. 
But the same question arose upon another 
matter—namely, the Local Government 
Bill for Ireland proposed by the late 
Government in 1892, on the clause which 
was popularly known as the “ Put ’em 
in the dock” clause. That clause, it 
will be remembered, provided that when 
a County Council under the new Bill 
had been guilty of oppression, malversa- 
tion, or gross corruption, they might be 
brought before the Courts in Ireland, and 
if the Courts decided they had committed 
the offence with which they were charged, 
they might be subject to deprivation of 
office. That is not exactly one of the 
two cases in which I have said Judges 
might be taken from their ordinary work, 
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because neither is it in the nature of a 
criminal investigation, nor can it be 
called a civil suit; but it is a case in 
which the Judges would have been taken 
from their ordinary work, The law 
would have laid it down that it was an 
offence for the County Council to be 
guilty of oppression, malversation, or 
gross corruption ; and it appears to me 
that in that case there was no other 
tribunal to which you could possibly have 
gone fairly and properly to have the case 
tried. It was merely a proposal that, 
the law having defined the character of 
the offence, the Judges should be called 
upon in the ordinary course of their 
judicial occupation to declare whether the 
offence had been committed. Now, in the 
course of that Debate, a very important 
statement was made by another right 
hon. Gentleman—who is not present to- 
night—the right hon. Gentleman the 
‘hancellor of the Duchy. In dealing 
with this particular clause he said, 
referring to the Judges— 

“ There is no body of persons in Ireland whose 

position it is more desirable to safeguard and to 
remove from suspicion of political partisanship 
than the Irish Judges.” 
Of course he was speaking about Ireland, 
but I presume he would say the same 
thing about the English Judges also. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say, after referring to the case of Chief 
Justice May, who retired from certain 
trials in 1880 after he had expressed 
opinions regarding the traversers—the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ However much Judges may desire to avoid 
imputations of this kind, it is one to which they 
are often exposed, and, therefore, the Govern- 
ment ought to take every means of removing 
them from suspicion. Can anyone imagine a 
cause more likely to renew that suspicion, and 
to aggravate the mistrust felt towards the 
administrators of the law than their introduc- 
tion into political cases of this kind ?” 

Now I come to the point to which I wish 
to call the special attention of the House. 
We have now got another Commission 
appointed by the Government in which 
these right hon. Gentlemen, whose lan- 
guage I have quoted, are sitting in 
prominent places, and again a Judge is 
taken from his ordinary work, at 
great inconvenience to the English 
Courts, to preside over that inquiry. 
What is the nature of that in- 
quiry? Does it come within the 
principles I have ventured to lay down ¢ 
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Does it come within the principles those 
right hon. Gentlemen have previously 
laid down? Is it in the nature of a 
criminal investigation 7 No, because we 
are told it was not intended to try the 
landlords. It was certainly not intended 
to try the tenants, and, therefore, I 
assume that the Government do not con- 
sider that this Commission was appointed 
to conduct anything in the nature of a 
criminal investigation. Well, Sir, was it 
in the nature of a civil suit? Certainly 


not. No cause of action was brought 
before this Commission, and in the 
present case I do not think it will be 


contradicted that the object of the Go- 
vernment was to find a political remedy 
for the result of a political agitation. 
The inquiry which was submitted to the 
learned Judge was an inquiry full of the 
most contentious political matter, and 
not only did it deal with polities in this 
way, but every condition necessary for a 
fair inquiry was ignored. The Prime 
Minister, in his description of the cases 
in which, in his opinion, such an inquiry 


might be undertaken by the Judges, 
claimed that it should be undertaken 


by competent and impartial men. Now, 
I do not call in question the competency 
of this tribunal, but I do not think that 
anyone who has considered the cireum- 
stances of the case will for a moment 
pretend that the Commissioners either 
were impartial or were intended by the 
Chief Secretary to be impartial. They 
were appointed to carry out a foregone 
conclusion. Then the second condition 
is that when the members of a tribunal 
of this kind are appointed they shall 
proceed by judicial methods, and that 
the inquiry shall have all the attributes 
of a judicial inquiry. Has that been 
the ease here? Was there ever before 
in this world a judicial inquiry in 
which the Judge pronounced the verdict 
before he had heard the evidence 7 Was 
there ever before a judicial inquiry in 
which, by the action of the Judge, the 
defendants were precluded from offering 
evidence in support of their case? I 
think we ought seriously to consider 
whether this practice of importing 
Judges, whether English or Irish, into 


Commissions ovght to be continued, 
and, if it is to be continued, upon 


what principles it is to continued. I 
very much regret that two right hon. 
Friends of mine, whose opinions I have 
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quoted, are not present here to-night, 
I should have liked to have asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy to give us 
another of those constitutional lectures 
to which we listen with so much atten- 
tion, pleasure, and profit, and to hear 
whether, in his opinion, this is one of 
those cases which are so removed from 
political considerations that Judges may 
fairly be introduced into them without 
risking their reputation for judicial im- 
partiality. I should also have liked to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether this inquiry does not come 
within his deseription of the cases in 
which a Judge has been appointed to the 
head of a Commission in order to hood- 
wink the public. [Cries of * Order !”} 
I am quoting the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own words, and I repeat it, in order to 
hoodwink the public into forming the 
idea that there is a judicial inquiry, 
although every judicial principle and 
method is absolutely disregarded. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russet, Hackney, 8.): 1 do not 
think that this Amendment was moved 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone in 
order to enable us to diseuss in an 
academic way whether or not the employ- 
ment of Judges upon Commissions is a 
desirable thing. But I do not hesitate, 
for my own part, to say that I think the 
employment of Judges in that manner 
can seldom be resorted to wisely. We 
are not here, however, to discuss that 
aspect of the question. My right hon. 
Friend who has just spoken has laid 
down certain formule to his own satis- 
faction. He says that whenever a Judge 
is chosen to assist in any of these Com- 
missions the proceedings ought to be 
conducted in accordance with, and upon 
entirely .judicial principles. I have only 
to say, in answer to that, that no one 
who considers the nature of this Com- 
mission—and its composition of four or 
five gentleman—ean regard that inquiry 
as a judicial inquiry, or believe that it 
was intended to be a judicial inquiry, A 
judicial inquiry involves an authority to 
decide ; there was no authority in ‘this 
inquiry to decide, A judicial inquiry, in 
the sense the phrase is used, involves the 
tria! of issues affecting rights ; this Com- 
mission had no authority to decide as to 
any right, whether of tenant or of land- 
lord. It was appointed—and this was 
its sole function—to collect information 
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upon which the judgment of this House 
might be pronounced—to collect informa- 
tion upon which, if the Government 
should think proper to submit proposals 
to the House, the judgment of the House 
might be formed. The right hon, Gentle- 
man appears to think that the presence of 
Sir James Mathew was a most objection- 
able feature of the Commission. We 
have heard what the Mover ‘of this 
Amendment had to say on that subject. 
And what did the Member for South 
Tyrone say ? Why he told us that it was 
a fact that an English Judge had been 
appointed President of the Commission 
that gave him and his friends confidence 
that the inquiry would be wisely, properly, 
and honestly carried out. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That was 
before we saw the character of the Com- 
mission. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: We know when 
the change began to operate in the mind 
of the hon. Member. I[ am referring him 
to his opinion on this appointment, and 
I am referring the right hon. Gentleman 
to what was said of Judge Mathew’s 
appointment—an appointment which he 
considered was so objectionable. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I wish 
to say, Sir, that I did not refer to Sir 
James Mathew personally. I repeat 
that, and hope it will be perfectly clear 
to the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
House. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I rise to a 
point of Order. I desire to call attention 
to the constant disorderly interrup- 
tion by the hon. Member for 
Mid-Cork (Dr. Tanner), who is con- 
tinually using personalities. I would 
call your attention, Sir, to the fact that 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
addressing you he called out, in my 
hearing, and that of other hon. Members, 
“A Brummagem apology”! I also 
ask whether the hon. Member is in Order 
in applying to hon. Members the appella- 
tion of “rats” ? 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to say, Mr. 
Mellor, that I never called the hon. 
Gentleman a “rat.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: All interruptions 


are disorderly ; it is most essential 





that hon. Members should abstain from 
interruptions, so that the Committee may 
consider the matters brought before it. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN [Cries of 
“ Order !” and “ Chair!”]: Lonly wish 
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to say that I think my hon. and learned 
Friend misunderstood me. I wasarguing 
against the employment of a Judge in a 
ease which was neither in the nature of a 
criminal investigation nor in the nature 
of a civil suit. I was not arguing against 
Mr. Justice Mathew in particular. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I was pointing 
out that while the right hon. Gentleman 
was complaining of the presence of a 
Judge on the Commission, it was the 
fact of the presence of a Judge on it 
that, in the first instance, gave the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone and his friends 
confidence in the Commission. If the 
Government made a mistake in securing 
the services of a judge in the person 
of Mr. Justice Mathew, they only 
followed the mistakes —if mistakes 
they were—of other Governments. Mr. 
Justice Day was appointed to inquire 
into certain riots, and it will be remem- 
bered that in that inquiry Mr. Justice 
Day declined to allow cross-examination. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That was 
in the nature of a criminal investigation. 

Sir C. RUSSELL : No, that was not 
in the nature of a criminal investigation— 
the right hon. Gentleman will forgive 
me for saying so—because it did not 
involve bringing home crime to anyone, 
and if it were the case is still stronger, 
for no cross-examination was allowed. 
A much more important case for which 
the Government, represented by the 
Party opposite, was responsible, was the 
appointment of Sir James _ Fitzjames 
Stephen as a member and President of 
an Ordnance Commission. I could point 
to other cases in which eminent Judges 
have been members of Commissions which 
were not of a legal character, and did 
not come within the lines suggested. 
Amongst others there was Mr. Justice 
Patteson, who was appointed to a City 
Commission. But ] thought the sting, if 
not the object, of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech lay in the tail of it. Now, was 
it worthy of the right hon. Gentleman 
to fling at my right hon. Friend that 
taunt—that accusation that he appointed 
this Commission merely to endorse a 
foregone conclusion? Hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen may differ from my 
right hon. Friend, but no one in this 
House or out of it can have doubts as to 
his perfect candour and honour. He has 
told this House that in one respect, and 
in one respect only, was it a foregone 


Commission. 
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conclusion, and it was so in a sense in 
which all parties in the House were 
agreed, judging by their statements both 
here and throughout the country — 
namely, that the case of the evicted 
tenants was a source of danger to the 
public peace, and that all parties desired 
to see whether some just and equitable 
method of dealing with the matter could 
not be adopted. In no other sense had 
my right hon. Friend a foregone con- 
clusion. I pass from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman to that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
St. Stephen’s Green (Mr. W. Kenny). 
It has always been a matter of great 
pain to me to find myseif in collision 
with any hon. Member especially of 


my own profession, and I must 
say that I much regret that the 
two hon. and _ learned Members, 
both distinguished members of the 
Irish Bar, who took part as counsel 


in the inquiry before the Commission— 
the hon. and learned Member for the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division and the hon. 
and learned Member who drew attention 
to this matter in the Debate on the 
Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech— 
should have felt it their duty to bring 
this matter before the House. I do 
not pretend to set myself up as a 
judge to decide these points, but, at 
all events, the fact that these two hon. 
and learned Gentlemen were not only 
engaged before the Commission, but came 
into collision with Mr. Justice Mathew 
—the President having occasion, I do 
not say rightly or wrongly, to animad- 
vert very strongly upon their conduct on 
that occasion—does not afford in the 
case of either cf them a guarantee of 
their dealing with the matter with 
dispassionateness. I must say, knowing 
the reputation of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division as a lawyer 
of distinction, I was greatly surprised at 
the statement he made as to the Report 
of the Commission. He stated broadly 
that the main recommendation of the 
Report was the compulsory reinstate- 
ment of the evicted tenants against the 
wish of the landlords. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: 
hear ! 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I see the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite seems to 


Hear, 
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endorse that view. 
mendation was this :— 

“Where the evicted holding is in the power 
or under the control of the landlord, the former 
tenant shall be enabled to petition the Com- 
mission for reinstatement as tenant, setting 
forth in his Petition the terms as to rent, or 
otherwise, upon which he is prepared to accept 
reinstatement.” 
But the tenant who so makes applica- 
tion is subject to the next recommenda- 
tion, which is this—that 

“The owner shall have the option of re- 
quiring that the lands shall be purchased by 
the tenants under the Land Purchase Acts, on 
terms to be fixed by the Commission.” 


It also goes on to say— 


“ A tenant refusing to purchase shall have no 
claim to be reinstated.” 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I adhere 


to my opinion. 


Sir C. RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman says he adheres to 
his opinion. I have known him adhere 
for many years to opinions that have not 
been endorsed by public opinion, But the 
hon, and learned Member for the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division made another 
extraordinary statement. Feeling the force 
of the arguments of the Chief Secretary 
as to the expressions of opinion which had 
proceeded from hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite as to the necessity for 


dealing with this question of evicted 
tenants the hon. and learned Member 


proceeded to say that these were merely 
pious opinions expressed by those hon. 
and right hon. Members. He said that 
all they meant was that they hoped 
sincerely that the tenants and landlords 
should come together, and by mutual 
agreement arrive ata settlement with a 
view to reinstatement. Well, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is entirely mistaken 
in the matter ; and though I do not 
intend to dwell on this, it is so important 
as justifying the policy of the Govern- 
ment in proposing this Commission that 
I must trouble the House for a moment 
upon it. It is important that the House 
should understand how these statements 
—some of which have been cited by my 
right hon. Friend—were addressed to the 
House at all. They were addressed on 
the occasion of the discussion which pre- 
ceded the passing of the Act of 1891. 
They were not merely in relation to 
Clause 13, proposed by the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone. There was a sug- 
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gestion made by the hon. Member for | 
Kerry of a provision which, if carried, | 
would have had the effect of pledging | 
Parliament to the reinstatement of all | 
tenants evicted since 1879, whether the | 
places of those tenants had or had not been | 
occupied by planters or fresh tenants. 
The significance, therefore, of the ob- 
servations of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and of other hon. Gentlemen, who 
expressed opinions in the same sense, is 
that they were dissociating themselves 
from that wide proposition, but were 
expressing an opinion in favour of the 
reinstatement of tenants where they 
could be replaced. In addition to the 
quotations that have already been made, 
I will only cite one passage. I might 
cite a good many. On page 1635 of 
Hansard, in a Report of the 4th June, 
1891, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, referring to the proposal made, 
used these words :— 





“It is quite true that a great many evicted 
farms are still untenanted. But so far as the 
tenante! holdings are concerned, there would 
be enormous difficulty in bringing them under 
the operation of this clause. 1 do not see how, 
at this time of the Session, and in view of the 
possibilities in another place, it will be possible 
to touch the question of tenanted land. This 
clause deals with evicted farms in the hands of 
landlords, or derelict, or held by caretakers ; 
and I say that that is going a considerable dis- 
tance in the direction hon. Members wish to go, 
I believe it would settle three-fourths of the 
Campaign estates.” 


I might cite expressions of opinion from 
the hon. and gallant Member for County 
Down in the same direction; but there is, 
in fact, hardly an hon. Member who has 
taken any interest in this matter who has 
not expressed an opinion in the same 
sense. The hon. and learned Member 
proceeded to make some criticism upon 
the personnel of the Commission. I do 
not intend to follow him into that matter 
in any great detail, and he will not think 
me discourteous for not doing so. He 
refers to Mr. Roche, to whom he gives a 
high character, the only blemish in it 
being that he had shown a larger share | 
0° what we may regard as patriotism and 
clear-sightedness than some of his hon. 
colleagues on this question, having been 
a Home Ruler for some years. He 
criticised Mr. Redington as not being in 
sympathy with the landlords. Well, I 
want te know who is in sympathy with 
the landlords, except the landlords them- 
selves and their dependents ? My right 
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hon, and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) thinks I am 
not expressing an impartial view. I have 
always recognised that, as regards a 
great many of these landlords, they have 
been the victims of circumstances, not of 
their own making, but which have been 
bequeathed to them. But when I have 
said that, I have said nearly all there is 
to say in their favour. I do not think 
that history records the story of a more 
unpatriotic body of men—speaking of 
them as a class—than the Irish land- 
lords. Then there is Mr. Morrough 
O’Brien. I will say of him this: that he 
had the courage to hold opinions as to 
Irish Government which, at one time, 
were unfashionable, but are now widely 
accepted. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for St. Stephen’s Green  Divi- 
sion cited two illustrations of how 
wretchedly this Commission had been 
conducted, and of what might have been 
the case if permission had been given to 
cross-examine, Those were hardly 
happy illustrations. Two witnesses, 
called Bellew and Cook from the 
Massereene estate gave evideace before 
the Commission, which, at a later stage, 
was contradicted, and, I assume, rightly 
contradicted. What does that show ? 
That the landlord’s agent knew some- 
thing which he could usefully tell the 
Commission, and stayed to tell it, and 
the Commission have duly recorded it. 
If the other landlords had not, as it 
seems to me, made the excuse of not 
being permitted to cross-examine, there 
was no reason why they should not have 
brought forward anything that was to be 
said by them or for them, and why it 
should not have been recorded for the 
information of the House. I ask why 
are we treated to this Debate to-night ? 
It cannot be on account of the cost of 
the Commission, for probably this is the 
cheapest Commission ever issued by any 
Department of the Government ; £2,000 
is, I think, the cost. We are not here to 
discuss that item. We are not here to 


| discuss the £50 paid to Mr. O'Callaghan 


for collecting the evidence, or the item in 
respect of Mr. Kilbride. Why are we 
here ? I assume it is because hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen were deter- 
mined to give effect to their own pro- 
phecies, and to make it impossible that 
the Second Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill should be discussed before Easter, 
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This Motion was put down by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, while it was 
still a matter of doubt whether the Home 
Rule Bill would be taken to-day or not. 
I am not going to trouble’ the House 
with many words upon the poliey of this 
Commission. There are two views taken 
in this House as to the evicted tenants, 
and especially that class of evicted tenants 
we call Plan of Campaign tenants. We 
are all familiar with these two views. 
On the one hand, the Plan of Campaign 
is represented as an unholy combination 
of dishonest men, who were perfectly well 
able all of them to discharge their obli- 
gations, but who have dishenestly com- 
bined to defraud their landlords. On 
the other hand, they are described as a 
body of men, who have combined together 
some able and some not able to pay, but 
the strong standing with the weak, to 
resist the payment of rents which, as a 
rule, the tenants could not bear and which 
are not just. I am not going to say 
which of these descriptions is true. 
Probably neither is true. Probably the 
truth lies between the two. But the Act 
of 1887 can be pointed to as evidence 


that the Tory Party and Parliament 
thought further protective  legisla- 


tion was needed. I am content, however, 
to take it, as it has been judicially pro- 
nounced to be, as an illegal combination; 
but if an illegal combination —an illegal 
combination which undoubtedly brought 
about a state of things which every 
man who has at heart the peace of 
Ireland would desire to see removed, 
and in some reasonable and _ proper 
way put an end to. Now, I have 
dealt with the personnel of the 
Commission and its object. I only 
want to say one word more about Mr. 
Justice Mathew, and I hope the House 
will excuse me if I speak with a little 
warmth on the subject, because Mr. 
Justice Mathew is an old personal friend 
of mine. I will say now what no Judge 
on the Bench will deny, and what no 
lawyer in this House, whether sitting on 
one side or the other, and however he 
may differ from the wisdom or the un- 
wisdom of the course pursued, will deny 
—namely, that it was the desire of Mr. 
Justice Mathew in this, as in every act 
of his public life, to do full and complete 
justice. I would like to remind the 
House of what was said by a Judge on 
the Bench who has lived a longer judicial 
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life than any living man, I mean of those 
who are now sitting on the Beuch—I 
refer to the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Esher. He took the view which many 
hon. Members may entertain, that a 
Judge onght not to have been appointed to 
this Commission at all; but what was his 
language on November 9, 1892, not many 
months before the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite thought himself justified 
in making the attack which he did make 
in the Debate on the Address on that 
distinguished Judge, Mr. Justice 
Mathew. Lord Esher said — 

“That Judge had been fiercely accused 
already of partiality, or of a want or desire to 
do justice. But he could safely say that through- 
out his close experience of 24 years there had 
not been a Judge on the English Bench who 
had shown at any time or in any position any 
other feeling or desire than to be absolutely im- 
partial and to do right. He was quite ready, 
therefore, to vouch for the integrity of the par- 
ticular Judge to whom he referred. He had 
known him well and long in his ordinary sphere, 
and he was convinced that he would not now 
betray his education and training, but would 
carry into his new work the same desire to do 
right and to be impartial between party and 
party which had always marked his career.” 

An hon, MEMBER: 
ironical, 


Sir C. RUSSELL: A right hon. 
Gentleman opposite says Lord Esher 
was ironical. Do not slander Lord Esher. 
I regard that as a gross slander. As 
certain as I am addressing the House 
Lord Esher would so regard it himself. 
He was opposed to the appointment of 
Mr. Justice Mathew, but he spoke 
what he believed, and what every man 
on the Bench knows, that Mr. Justice 
Mathew was incapable of knowingly 
doing anything that was partial or unjust. 
Iconfess that when I saw the attacks that 
were made upon Sir James Mathew I 
was somewhat nervous about the matter ; 
but when I saw the shorthand notes of 
what the learned Judge said, I found that 
Mr. Justice Mathew had not only been 
misrepresented—he had been traduced. 
Now the point I wish to make clear— 
and I wiil make it clear to demonstration 
—as to the departure of these hon. and 
learned Gentlemen and the consequent 
disappearance of any representatives 
of the landlords from the inquiry, was 
owing, and owing solely, to the refusal 
of Sir James Mathew to allow cross- 
examination, It was attributable to no 
other cause; and I shall proceed to 
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justify to the House, and to those who 
are conversant with legal or quasi-legal 
proceedings, Sir James Mathew’s action, 
and I shall show that in refusing the 
power of cross-examination he acted 
rightly. I know that some criticisms 
have been passed on Sir James Mathew, 
because he referred in his opening 
address to the case of Lord Clanricarde. 
-Perhaps it would have been better if he 
had avoided that reference. So far as I 
can see, Sir James Mathew made one 
mistake, the mistake of a generous mind. 
He honestly thought that Lord Clanri- 
carde did stand alone in this matter, and 
he did honestly think that the landlord 
class in Ireland were prepared to avail 
themselves of just and equitable methods 
for putting an end to this hateful feud. I 
think that therein Sir James Mathew 
was mistaken. Sir James Mathew 
did not pass judgment on Lord Clanri- 
earde without hearing him. This is the 
letter which the Seeretary to the Com- 
mission received from Lord Clanricarde. 
It is dated 26th October— 

“T must decline to accept your invitation 

that I shall make suggestions to promote an 
attack by this Commission on my low-let pro- 
perty. I will not by suggestions commit 
myself to complicity in proceedings so mis- 
chievous to the public interest and so in- 
equitable.” 
This letter was written before the Com- 
mission met. I must call attention to 
the manner in which the Reports of the 
proceedings of the Commission were 
garbled. Absolutely some of the 
papers attacked Sir James Mathew for 
the following statement :— 

“But even at the eleventh hour he may see 
the wisdom of permitting us to extricate him 
from a position in which it would seem, great 
as is his rank, no man need envy him.” 

The word “ rank” was reported “risk,” 
and Sir J. Mathew was made to speak of 
Lord Clanricarde’s risk. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone at once accepted 
the correction when I made it. It is 
affectation to suppose that Sir J. Mathew 
had not heard, as everybody in and out 
of this House has heard, of the doings of 
Lord Clanricarde. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he did not make an attack 
upon Sir James Mathew. Now, I want 
to show the Committee what the line 
was that Mr. Justice Mathew did lay 
down. He laid down clearly the line he 
was going to pursue. He said that evi- 
dence would be given by witnesses on 
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behalf of each interest, and that, through 
the Commissioners, questions which were 
deemed relevant might be put in cross- 
examination. He further stated that direct 
cross-examination might be later allowed 
should the necessity arise. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyroue had said that Sir 
James Mathew had even threatened the 
Press. Really, that is carrying partisanship 
toofar. A very reasonable communication 
had been received from the landlords re- 
questing that one-sided statements should 
not appear until their answer could be 
published contemporaneously or about 
the same time; and, having said what 
was desirable in connection with that 
matter, Sir J. Mathew proceeded to say 
that, while they have resolved that the 
Commission shall be an open Commission, 
and its proceedings shall be reported in 
the Press, yet that he trusts the Press 
will observe the golden rule of not com- 
menting upon the proceedings during the 
pendency of those proceedings. And 
then he adds this— 

“Tf this Rule be infringed we will be com- 

pelled, very reluctantly, to exclude reporters, 
and I may add, in all good humour, that if 
these gentlemen are once subjected to a pro- 
cess of—what shall I say ?—eviction, they must 
be prepared to leave with little hope of re- 
instatement.” 
To treat that as an act of arbitrary au- 
thority over the Press is a little too 
ridiculous. Butnow I proceed. <A wit- 
ness is called, and during the evidence of 
that witness the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite made several interrup- 
tions. He objected, for instance, to a 
witness being called in to state what he 
knew of the course of dealing on the 
Clanricarde property unless it could be 
shown that he was personally himself a 
party to, and aware of the course of 
the transactions in relation to it. I stop 
here in order to comment upon this as 
being the first and clearest illustration 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman— 
he will forgive me for saying so— 
entirely misconceived the character of 
the Commission. 

Mr. CARSON : I admit that. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: Then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought not to have 
done so, and would not have done so, 
if he had made himself acquainted 
with the constitution of the Commission. 
Everyone knows that in Commissions of 
this kind the highly technical rules of 
legal evidence which are much more 
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complicated in our system than in other 
systems of jurisprudence are not observed 
at all. As to cross-examination, I want 
to know what Commission can be cited 
which would justify the allegation that 
Mr. Justice Mathew was not right 
in refusing cross-examination ? I have 
listened to all that has been said, and I 
am still of opinion that no Commission 
in any sense analogous to that Commis- 
sion can be cited at which  cross- 
examination has been allowed in the 
sense in which it was claimed by these 
hon. and learned Gentlemen. Let me 
suggest what would have happened. 
Fancy these hon. and learned Gentle- 
men taking up, say, the case of Mr. 
Roche! The hon. and learred Gentle- 
man would have up and cross- 
examined him about that deer episode, 
flourishing in his face that summons for 
trespass which has been described by 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh as a conviction for stealing a 
deer. 

CoLtonEL SAUNDERSON: I beg 
pardon. I read from an attested copy of 
the conviction. 

Srr C. RUSSELL : I think the House 
will remember the description given by 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Roche) of the shooting of the deer. 
There was no enclosed deer forest within 
miles, and the hon. Member shot the 
deer on his own land. I think it is only 
an “excited politician” who would de- 
scribe that as a grave offence going to 
the credit of a particular witness. The 
hon. Member knows that the very next 
witness called was the Right Rev. Dr. 
Healy, the coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 
[Mr. Carson: I was not there.] 
Well, he might have been there. If it 
was the object of the landlord party to 
assist by putting their case before the 
Commission, the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman ought to have been there 
to put it. I am quite sure that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will 
not doubt the accuracy of the account 
which Dr. Healy gave of the transactions 
on the Clanricarde property, and of the 
numerous attemps he unsuccessfully made 
to settle the dispute. I think his account 
might well be trusted. But what did 
Sir James Mathew say after the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had again and 
again pressed the matter ? He reiterated 
what he had previously said, and ex- 
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plained it. I must read the passage to 


the Committee. It is the last I shall 
read— 
“The Commissioners have consultel one 


another on the point, and they have come to a 
clear decision as to what they ought to do; and 
if you, when you take off your wig and gown, 
will consider the course which we propose to 
adopt, even you and your clients will see that it 
is perfectly fair. We propose to hear first the 
witnesses called on the part of the tenants. We 
will then most gladly hear the witnesses called 
on the part of Lord Clanricarde, including, we 
hope, Lord Clanricarde himself. And when 
that has taken place we will hear any applica- 
tion on either side to cross-examine. But now 
you are here as amicus curia, andin no other 
capacity.” 

Upon that, and upon that only, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman gets up and 
denounces the whole thing as a farce and 
a sham, and says “I will not prostitute 
my position by appearing any further.” 
If I am right—and [I want to know 
whether there is any lawyer in this 
House who will get up and say that Iam 
wrong—that in a Commission of this 
character there is no precedent for allow- 


ing the cross-examination that was 
demanded. I ask, Was the refusal to 
allow cross-examination a real and 


justifiable ground for retiring from the 
Commission ? Then the learned Judge 
made a strong observation. I regret that 
either of these observations were made, 
because I know that counsel are often 
placed in trying positions, and sometimes 
are induced to say things in the heat of 
the moment which they are afterwards 
sorry for having said. It is a matter of 
great regret to me that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in expressing himself 
on this matter the other day did not make 
a statement of that kind. The Committee 
must feel that this is a “ got-up” Debate. 
[ Cries of “ No!” Yes, an unreal Debate. 
When the Government come, if ever they 
come, to make any proposals founded 
wholly or in part on these recommenda- 
tions, you will have the opportunity of 
legitimately discussing the character of 
such proposals. I do not propose to 
discuss them to-night, because I do not 
think’ they are directly revelant to 
the question before us. I decline to 
believe that for the sake of raising 
the question of an expenditure of 
£2,000—a question of £50 to Kilbride or 
of £50 to O’Callaghan—the time of the 
House has been taken up to this extent. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone has 
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made use of the very considerable powers 
he possesses to vilify Ireland and 
Irishmen. He is not an Irishman. [A 
Nationatist Member: Thank God! ] 
I would fain believe that he desires to 
play a patriotic part towards the country 
which, however, he has adopted. He is 
playing the part, however, of au “Old 
Mortality” with a difference. He has been 
going about with steel chisel and busy 
mallet deepening the record of the faults 
and frailties of the country of his adoption, 
not looking, as I think a man with rea! 
patriotism and genuine sympathy would 
look, to see whether there were not to be 
found in the history of his country some 
explanation of the shortcomings of its 
people, whether, if the faults could not be 
excused, they might not be at least 
palliated. I hope the hon. Member, when 
that better spirit which resides in the 
heart of every man shall some time 
or other in a happier moment re-assert 
itself, will apply the undoubted abilities 
which he possesses to do something in 
genuine sympathy with the country of 
his adoption, 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mr. Mellor, if I regarded the 
hon. Member, the Attorney General, as 
the proper authority for setting the 
standard of taste which is to guide 
counsel in this House, as to when he 
shall speak and when he shall not speak, 
I should probably, having regard to his 
obervations this evening, not have risen 
to reply to him, But I find 
that the standard of taste of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman considerably 
varies acccording to the particular 
position in which he finds himself. 
I cannot help recolleeting that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was one of the 
leading Counsel in the Special Commis- 
sion—a Commission appointed under an 
Act of Parliament, with reference to which 
Act of Parliament I am informed he gave 
a vote. He was afterwards employed asa 
paid advocate, and when the Report of that 
Commission was laid upon the Table of 
this House I find that he was one of the 
foremost who disputed the accuracy of 
the findings. I see that the hon. and learned 
Member shakes his head. Let me read a 
few of his own words— 
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“We are invited to a discussion which I, for 
one, should willingly have avoided taking part 
in if it had been possible, in which it is necessary 
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to refer to the action of certain persons and. to 
criticise some of the findings of the Judges—a 
bootless, purposeless discussion, which certainly 
does not tend to elevate the tone of this Hoase.” 
Andthen he proceeds not only to criticise 
the findings of the Judges, but to deny 
that those findings were accurate in point 
of fact. As I find that the standard of 
taste varies according to the particular 
cireumstances, I shall not upon this 
occasion adopt the view of the hon. and 
learned Member, but I shall rather con- 
tent myself with doing what I feel 
perfectly justified in doing—criticising 
the public acts of public men put forward 
to carryout a public office and a public duty, 
and that I shall certainly do fearlessly. 
The hon, and learned Member criticised my 
action and the action of the hon. and 
learned Member for St. Stephen’s Green 
(Mr. W. Kenny) upon the occasion of 
the opening of the Commission. I had 
hoped, having regard to the explanations 
I had already given this House, that it 
would not have been necessary for me 
again to advert to these particular cir- 
cumstances; but when the hon. and 
learned Member charges me with having 
made the excuse of not being permitted 
to cross-examine a pretext for retiring 
from the Commission, I feel called upon 
in fairness to myself and out of the 
respect I owe tothis House, to make afew 
observations with the object of rebutting 
such a suggestion. I never said it 
was because I was refused cross-exami- 
nation that I withdrew from the Com- 
mission. I particularly stated in the 
observations I made on the occasion of 
the Address that I never claimed as an 
absolute right the privilege of cross- 
examination on that occasion. What I 
did say was this—and what I submit 
confidently to the judgment of this 
House is that under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case it was necessary 
for somebody to cross-examine; and 
certainly if a packed Commission and a 
partisan tribunal would not for themselves 
undertake the process of sifting the truth 
by cross-examination, then I did say, 
and I say still, that without some cross- 
examination by somebody the whole 
proceedings were a farce and a sham. 
The hon. and learned Member seems to 
have entirely misappreciated the position 
upon that point. Why did I want to 
cross-examine that particular witness ? 
I thought that if there was one thing 
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more -than-another I had made clear to 


the House it was the reason which 
influenced me in coming to the conclusion 
that Mr. Roche ought to have been 
cross-examined. The hon. and learned 
Member, with a humour applied to a 
serious subject which did him credit, said 
that the first question I would have 
asked Mr. Roche was whether he stole 
a deer.. Sir, that was not my intention. 
As I said on a previous occasion, and 
repeat now, I was aware that Mr. Roche 
had been inculpated in serious matters 
that had occurred in relation to the very 
properties in reference to which he was 
being examined. I was aware, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is aware, 
that Mr. Roche had been examined before 
the Special Commission, and I was aware 
that he was cross-examined for hours by 
the late Attorney General for England. 
I was also aware that, although Sir 
James Mathew had his cross-examination 
before him on the table, he had not 
deigned to ask the witness a_ single 
question with regard to it. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I beg the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. I have 
the authority of Sir James Mathew for 
stating that, while he does not doubt that 
he had the evidence on the desk before 
him, amongst a mass of other matter, his 
attention was not specifically called to it. 

Mr. CARSON: Well, Sir, that 
may be an excuse as to the honour of Sir 
James Mathew. It certainly does not 
add to our opinion of his competency. I 
can only say this: Of course, I accept at 
once the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member, but I think that if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
open the evidence or the précis of 
the evidence before him, of which 
I had not the advantage, he will find 
that, so far from its being the fact 
that the evidence of the Special Com- 
mission was merely a number of books 
and documents before Sir James Mathew, 
he actually proved the letter from Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach to Lord Clanri- 
card’s agent, not by the production of the 
letter itself, but by the production of the 
passage out of the re-examination. Does 
the hon. and learned Member dispute 
that ? If that is so, I should like to 
know what becomes of the statement of 
Sir James Mathew that it was by 
inadvertence that the whole of the cross- 
examination was omitted, while the whole 
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of the direct examination’ was given. 
But it was not with reference to the 
stealing of the deer that I intended to 
cross-examine Mr. Roche. As I said on 
a previous occasion there were matters 
material and relevant to the issue upon 
which Mr. Roche was questioned before 
the Special! Commission. 

Mr. T.M.HEALY (Louth, N.): I rise 
to Order. I wish to know whether the 
hon. Member for East Galway is not 
entitled to be called by his proper title in 
this House, and not by his name ? 


Mr. CARSON: I was treating him 
as an ordinary witness, but it is more 
effective to treat him as the hon. Member 
for East Galway. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Your predecessor 
Sir, in the Chair ruled that hon. Mem- 
[ Cries of “ Order !""] 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say that 
the hon. Gentleman is out of Order. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : The ruling made 
by Mr. Courtney with reference to the 
description of hon. Members of this 
House at a time when the prison treat- 
ment of hon. Members was being debated, 
was that they should be referred to as 
Representatives of the constituencies for 
which they sat and not by their names, 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: As a witness 

before the Courts the hon. Member is 
called by his name; otherwise, he is 
ralled by his constituency. 

Mr. CARSON: I do not wish to 
convey the slightest disrespect to any- 
one in calling a witness by his name, and 
I am perfectly willing to call the hon. 
Member by his constituency. But the 
point at which I was interrupted is a 
somewhat material one. On his direct 
examination the hon. Member for East 
Galway had stated that, at a particular 
date, if the tenants on Lord Clanricarde’s 
estate had been allowed an abatement of 
15 per cent., that would have terminated 
the whole dispute. But what appeared 
on his cross-examination at the Special 
Commission ; and that was one of the 
questions I wished to sift? At the cross- 
examination by the late Attorney General 
it appeared that the hon. Member for 
East Galway had himself been a party to 
a resolution binding himself and binding 
the tenants in the most solemn way not 
to accept any offer of abatement unless 
it was 50 per cent. 


Commission. 
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Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): Will 
you allow me to ask the hon. and learned 
Member to point out in the Report of 
the evidence the passage in which I wasa 
party to, and was bound by,such a resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. CARSON: I have not got the 
Report, but I will pledge myself to the 
statement I have made. I want to know 
does the hon. Member deny it ? 

Mr. ROCHE: Yes, Sir ; I deny that 
I was bound by any such resolution. 
The charges made against me by the hon. 
Member are simply a re-hash of the 
evidence at the time of the Special Com- 
mission. At that time I was under 
cross-examination by the late Attorney 
General for two days, and I think the 
result was such as not to encourage 
further cross-examination. 

Mr. CARSON: I do not know 
whether the result was such as to en- 
courage cross-examination, but I can say, 
having read the evidence myself, I did 
not in the least feel deterred from the 
cross-examination of the hon. Member ; 
and I do not think that the hon. Member 
has at all in substance denied what I was 
saying when I was again interrupted. I 
pledge myself to prove from the evidence 
that the hon. Member was a party toa 
resolution at a particular date not to 
accept an abatement of less than 50 per 
cent. Now, I want to know, does the 
House think that that was a material 
matter or an immaterial matter on which 
I intended to cross-examine ? I read in 
the very Report now laid on the Table 
this passage— 
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“ On the Clanricarde estate the evidence shows 
that the-first direct demand of the tenants was 
not excessive.” 

Well, it all depends what the Commission 
had before them as to the first direct de- 
mand of the tenants, and if the Commis- 
sion had before them, as I know they did, 
that the first demand was 15 per cent., 
it would lead to an entirely different con- 
clusion if they heard that the demand 
was not 15, but 50 per cent. The reason 
I withdrew from the Commission was 
not because I was not allowed to cross- 
examine, but simply because I saw by the 
manner in which the Commission was 
constituted and the method of procedure 
adopted that they were not determined 
to sift the truth to the bottom. That 
was why I left it. The hon. and learned 
Member seems to have found some fault 
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with Lord Clanricarde with regard to 
the letter which he wrote. I should have 
thought that one of the last matters that 
he would have re-opened would have 
been any question in relation to that 
letter, because it does appear, to put it 
on the lowest ground, an unfortunate 
thing that Sir James Mathew, in com- 
menting upon the fact that Lord Clanri- 
earde had been invited to attend before 
the Commission, should have stated that 
he refused to attend. That was the chief 
ground of attack against Lord Clanricarde. 
But what transpired ? Why, in a day or 
two it transpired, in the correspondence 
in the Press, and this shows the com- 
petence of the Commission, that this 
attack on Lord Clanriearde was ground- 
less, and that, so far from Lord Clanri- 
earde having refused to attend, he had 
never been invited to attend. He had 
been asked by letter to make suggestions, 
and he had declined, and in the heat of 
the moment Sir James Mathew, in a 
great effort to display his impartiality, 
construed the repiy into a refusul on the 
part of Lord Clanricarde to attend. I 
had not intended, were it not for the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, to revert to these matters, because, 
after all, the conduct of counsel on a 
particular occasion, if the tribunal is a 
competent and a fair tribunal, cannot to 
the extent of one iota effect the Report. 
The hon. and learned Member in the 
Parnell Commission thought it right—I 
suppose on the instructions of his clients 
—to withdraw from that Commission, 
and I never heard it suggested, though 
the hon. and learned Member is a far 
more influential person than I am, that 
the Commission, as to its procedure, 
wavered by reason of his withdrawal in 
the slightest degree from the course it 
had mapped out for itself, or that its Re- 
port was varied because he did not think 
it right to sit out the Commission. The 
real question here really is this, Were 
there any grounds—substantial, honest, 
constitutional grounds—for the appoint- 
ment of this Commission ? It occurs to 
me that the appointment of these Com- 
missions ought to be looked to jealously 
by this House, because if these Com- 
missions are to be turned into engines of 
political tyranny, all I can say is that 
there will be a power committed to inquire 
into questions for political purposes 


which no Executive ought to have. I 
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think the House will agree with me in 


that. I challenge from the outset the 
suggestions which underlie this reference 
to the Commission and to their Report— 
that there: was any spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the tenants, or any 
agrarian controversy, such as aileged in 
this Report, which justified the right 
hon. Gentleman in appointing this Com- 
mission. Everybody who has watched 
events in Ireland during the last five 
years knows that the Plan of Campaign 
did not arise out of any agrarian contro- 
versy. It was part of the premeditated 
and avowed plan of the Irish Nationalist 
Party to render the government of Ire- 
land impossible and to drive Her 
Majesty’s Government to exceptional 


legislation. The hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford, speaking in 


1886, at the time the Plan of Campaign 
was adopted, said— 

“Mr. Gladstone told the people of England 
they had to choose between coercion on the one 
side and Home Rule on the other. Home Rule 
was defeated at the last election by Great 
Britain, and I say advisedly that if in face of 
that defeat the Tories had been able to rule 
Ireland with the ordinary law, the result would 
have been in England and Scotland to throw 
back our cause, perhaps for a generation, and 
to give the lie direct to the prophecy of Mr. 
Gladstone. We have achieved a victory with- 
out breaking any law or committing a single 
outrage. Now is the time when outrages are 
fewer than they have been in the last five years. 
We have been able to force the Government to 
give up the ordinary law and to fall back once 
more on coercion. I believe if the Government 
are earnest in the action they have taken 
against John Dillon ”— 
that was, in proceeding against him for 
instituting the Plan of Campaign— 
“they are on an inclined plane, and they can- 
not stop themselves, for at the end of the in- 
clined plane there is a Coercion Act.” 
Therefore, I say this Plan of Campaign 
was nothing more than a political move- 
ment, a political engine got up by hon. 
Members below the Gangway, in the 
words of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, to prevent the lie direct being given 
to the present Prime Minister, who had 
said that Ireland could not be governed 
otherwise than by repressive and coercive 
legislation. If that was so, I want to 
know what was the justification for ap- 
pointing this Commission at all—a Com- 
mission every line of whose Report goes 
wholly and solely for whitewashing the 

* \ a 
Plan of Campaign. It states that these 
tenants were not fradulent or dishonest. 
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What do they state that for? Is it not 
forthe purpose of giving a justification 
to the institution of the Plan of Cam- 
paign ?—a Plan that has been condemned 
by every Court in Ireland. [Sir C. 
RussEtL: Asa body.] The hon. and 
learned Member will find that whether 
asa body or as individuals, those who 
are fraudulent and dishonest and those 
who are not are brought into exactly the 
same category as regards the recommen- 
dations of the Report. They are all to 
have the same advantages. [Cries of 
“Divide !”] If hon. Members below the 
Gangway are too tired to go on with the 
Debate I shall move the Adjournment. 
What is fraud and what is dishonesty ? 
We are asked to pay for this inquiry. 
Before we do so we ought to be satisfied 
that the Commission was properly con- 
stituted and that the recommendations 
are justified by the evidence. What are 
fraud and dishonesty if they did not 
exist inthe Plan of Campaign ? What 
are they if they do not describe the con- 
duct of men who, in the language of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, can pay 
but refuse to pay because they are in the 
Plan of Campaign ? The Special Com- 
mission which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber adorned for a time found with refer- 
ence to this regulation that tenants who 
could pay and refused to do so at the 


Commission, 


dictation of the League were held 
up as persons to be applauded and 
followed by others. If that is 


not fraud and dishonesty I do not 
know what they are. This Commission 
say they see no reason why these tenants 
should be treated with exceptional 
harshness. But do they give us any 
reasons why they should be treated with 
exceptional indulgence ? Take the case, 
for instance, of Mr. Smith-Barry. The 
dispute with him did not arise out of any 
complaint of excessive rents. It arose 
because be joined, as he had a right to 
do, a combination of landowners in regard 
to the Ponsonby estate. His tenants, on 
the suggestion of a Member of this 
House, taxed themselves 10 per cent. 
for the purpose of assisting the tenantry 
in another county, and then they thought 
it right to demand from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Hunts that he should 
refund them that 10 per cent. with 
which they had taxed themselves for the 
purpose of fighting him. The essential 
point underlying this Report, and which 
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shows how utterly useless it is, is that the 
Commission drew no distinction whatever 
between cases where tenants might be 
alleged to be in the right and where 
tenants were in the wrong, and I want to 
know what is the value of the Report of 
this Commission? I am not going to 
deal at this hour of the night with the 
recommendations of the Commission. I 
brand them as audacious. I shall not 
say they are socialistic, because that is 
a term which is much abused, and I 
think socialism would probably be insulted 
by such a description, and I shall not say 
they are revolutionary, because revolu- 
tionary proposals as a rule have some 
constitutional reason or grievance under- 
lying them, and here I find none such. 
They are simply fraudulent devices to fulfil 
political promises, the suggested rewards 
to be paid by a Political Party for the 
creation of that political capital which 
assisted them to power; and I shall not 
fora moment consider these proposals. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
we could consider these proposals when 
the Government came, if they ever do, 
to legislate upon them. He is well 
advised in putting in “if they ever do,” 
because no Government would venture 
to legislate upon such proposals. You 
are asked to grant a premium to members 
of a reckless and criminal conspiracy. 
You are asked to do this by a Govern- 
ment which is in power solely by virtue 
of the votes of the Irish Nationalists. 
The Chief Secretary once said— 

“T do not think we shall be able to deal satis- 
factorily with Ireland until we have passed 
some legislation to prevent the tenants con- 
fiscating the property of their own landlords.” 
I venture to think that the right hon. 
Gentlemen when he took the Irish 
Members as his allies got rid of that 
honourable and generous sentiment, and 
of a great many others as well. I ven- 
ture to suggest that this Report is so 
absolutely useless for any purpose that 
can be suggested, that we, as the cus- 
todians of the Public Purse, have no 
right to spend a penny on the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Jonny Morey rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly. 
Mr. Carson 


{COMMONS} 








(Scotland) Bill. 1960 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 250 ; 

Noes 287.—( Division List, No. 30.) 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 

Patick), who had on the Paper an 


Amendment to the Vote relating to the 
Deer Forests Commission, rose, when 


Mr. Joun Morvey claimed, “ That 
the Original Question be now put.” 





Original Question put accordingly, 
and agreed to, 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No. 209.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS fixed Monday 
next. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask 
why Monday should be named ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is im- 
possible to fix the exact date now. This 
is a mere formal matter. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 158.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion, made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report 1’rogress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Bromley Davenport.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I hope the hon. Member will withdraw 
his Motion. This Bill is promoted by 
an arrangement between Scotch Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I think we should hear some- 
thing about the Bill. I heard an ominous 
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statement made by the hon. Member 
opposite that there has been an arrange- 
ment, but we should like to know what 
is the object of the Bill ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD: Its object is to 
apply to Scotland the Industrial Schocls 
Act of England. All the hon. Members 
from Scotland are in favour of it. 


On the Motion of Mr. H. Giapstons, 
several Amendments were agreed to. 


Mr. STUART - WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam) : This Bill means an 
additional charge on the Estimates, and 
I think it is very necessary to see that it 
is not unduly increased. On referring to 
the Estimates for the current year, I find 
that the charge for these schools in 
England is £8,000. For Scotland the 
grant is £1,500, That is obviously more 
than the share of Scotland for a like 
expenditure. We should have some 
assurance that the administration of this 
Act will be watched and care taken that 
Scotland does not get under it more than 
the Parliamentary grant. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: This Bill 
sets up machinery to provide for a more 
economical working of the schools. As 
far as the administration of the Act is 
concerned, I can give every assurance 
that it will be watched. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I hope the Committee will allow 
this Bill to go through. There are only 
verbal Amendments in my own name. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
May I ask what this Bill is about ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT: The object of the 
Bill is to make a re-arrangement of the 
wards of boroughs, and it is brought in 
at the request of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Association. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow at Two of the clock. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No. 176.) 
COMMITTEE, 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I think we are all agreed with regard 
to the Bill. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) : I should like to know whether it 
is intended to give us more barbed 
fences ? 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled, “ An Act for codifying the Law 
relating to the Sale of Goods.” [Sale 
of Goods Bill [Lords.] 


Statute Law Revision BI.ts. 


That they have appointed a Committee 
of Six Lords, to join with a Committee 
of this House, to consider all Statute 
Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session, and request this House to 
appoint an equal number of its Members 
to be joined with the said Lords, 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to carry 
into effect an International Convention respect- 
ing the Liquor Traftic in the North Sea, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 259, ] 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 256.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 

report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow, 

at Two of the clock. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOT- 
LAND) [EXPENSES]. 


Resolution reported— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of contributions towards the expenses of 
children sent to Day Industrial Schools, not 
exceeding 1s. per head per week in the case of 
children sent by order of a court, and not 
exceeding 6d. per head per week in the case of 
children sent without an order of a court, in 
pursuance of any Act of the present Session to 
make provision for the establishment of Day 
Industrial Schools in Scotland, and to amend 
the Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 to 1883.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


HOP SUBSTITUTES BILL.—(No. 178.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o'clock. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


RELATING TO 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-94. 








Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 
February, 1893. 





In this Memorandum I propose to deal only with the main details of the 
Estimates which require explanation. 

The Estimates for 1892-93, with the Ordnance Factories Vote, amounted to 
£17,631,300, those for the year 1893-94 stand at £17,802,900, the increase being 
£171,600. The increase on the gross expenditure amounts to only £105,600, the 
difference between that sum and the net inerease being due to a decrease of 
Appropriations-in-Aid by £66,000. 

Measures have been adopted to equalize the number of battalions of Infantry 
at home and on foreign service; these measures, however, will be temporarily 
disturbed by the despatch of additional battalions to Egypt. The unavoidable 
increase in the garrison of that country will, it is hoped, be nevertheless effected 
in such a manner as to avoid the prejudicial results brought to notice before Lord 
Wantage’s Committee. 

The recruiting for the Army has been so satisfactory that notwithstanding the 
outflow of men in very large numbers from the Colours, their places have been 
immediately filled ; with the result that the battalions have been kept constantly 
full throughout the year. 

As it is hoped that these conditions will continue, it has been necessary to 
provide for the pay of a larger number of men during next year at a cost of £60,000. 
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A sum of £20,000 has been provided in order to revise and extend the con. 
ditions on which pay is given to men holding lance rank as corporals and 
bombardiers in all arms of the Service, a legitimate grievance being thereby 
removed, This was recommended by Lord Wantage’s Committee. 


I am glad to say that like conditions as regards recruiting have obtained in the 
Militia, and that force stands at a number 6,000 in excess of last year, £25,000 
being required to meet the increased charge. 


Owing to the exceptional number of men passing to the Reserve, the strength 
of that force is now above what it has been at any former time, and does not require 
to be supplemented to the same degree as formerly by the extension of the service of 
men beyond 12 years. In consequence of these increased numbers it is necessary to 
provide £55,000 for the pay of this force beyond the provision made last year. 


The number of efficient Volunteers continues to increase; and, as was expected, 
very few indeed fail to reach what must still be regarded as a somewhat low 


standard in musketry. 


The total amount of the net Vote for Stores shows a reduction of nearly 
£20,000, but as the Appropriations-in-Aid have decreased by £75,000, there is 


a diminution in the gross charge of £95,000. 


The large supplies of small-arms already obtained permit a reduction in the 
sum demanded. This, however, still remains large, as it is necessary to complete 
as soon as possible the number required for all the Infantry Forces. It is expected 


that this will be effected by 31st March, 1894. 


An increased expenditure is also contemplated for completing the reserves of 
projectiles at stations abroad, as well as for improving the material used in their 


manufacture. 


In consequence of the large expenditure now in progress for Fortifications 
and Barracks, not directly chargeable to Army Votes, the Vote for Works shows a 
slight decrease, although provision has to be made in it for the first payment of 
the Terminable Annuity which is, under Statute, taken to repay the funds borrowed 
for the special barrack expenditure. The amount provided for the Annuity this 


year amounts to £32,600, 


The non-effective expenditure remains the same as last year; the reduction in 
the charge for pensions, owing to the adoption of short service, being checked by 
the grants of special pensions to old soldiers who served in the Crimea and India, 
and by the more liberal terms of commutation allowed to pensioners resident in the 
colonies and foreign countries. 

H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN., 


28th February, 1893. 
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APPENDIX II. 


STATEMENT OF FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, 


EXPLANATORY OF 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-94. 





Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 





I propose in this statement to comment briefly on some of the Votes, in order 
to illustrate the action of tne late and of the present Board of Admiralty during 
the past year. 


The Navy Estimates for 1893-94 amount to a net total of £14,240,100, o1 
£100 less than the sum voted for 1892-3. 


For 1892-93 the number of Officers, Seamen, Boys, Coastguard, and Royal 
Marines was estimated at 74,100; in these Estimates we put it at 76,700—an 
increase of 2,600. The Manning Committee, to which reference was made last 
year, have gone with great care into this subject, andithe Board are carrying into 
effect the conclusions at which the Committee have arrived. The increased 
numbers shown in the Estimates are considered absolutely necessary for the present 
requirements of the Fleet. 


The Votes for pay and victualling and cost of medical attendance have been 
unavoidably increased to a corresponding extent. 


So long as the requirements of the nation for vessels of war at home and on 
foreign stations continue as they are, it will be impossible to reduce the number of 
officers and men serving in the Fleet, and I am not prepared to suggest any change 
in this direction at the present time. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
The Blenheim and Vulcan of the old programme have been completed in 
1892-93. 


At the close of the present financial year on the 31st March, 1893, four years 
out of the five contemplated in the Naval Defence Act of 1889 will have elapsed. 
One-half of the total number of ships (70), provided for in that Act, will then have 
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been completed, and either in commission or ready for service. These completed 
ships will be :— 
First-class Battle-ships— 
Royal Sovereign and Hood ove ove cee ove 
First-class Cruisers— 
Edgar, Hawke, Royal Arthur _... a ‘ie — 3 
Second-class Cruisers— 


to 


Dockyard-built oe «= )} 21 

Contract-built wer Bes 7 aid sed ar 
Third-class Cruisers— 

Pallas class ... eis “ee vai = wie oa 4 
Torpedo Gunboats— 

Dockyard-built a 2 5 

Coutract-built we 1 j ram ie ia 

35 


Of these new ships, at the close of 1892 there were in permanent commission 
the Royal Sovereign, the Sirius (second-class cruiser), and three of the Pallas class, 

During the manceuvres of 1892, there were on service: the Royal Sovereign, 
9 second-class cruisers, | third-class cruiser, and 2 torpedo gunboats, built under the 
Naval Defence Act ; a total of 13 vesseis. 

The progress proposed to be made in 1892-93 has been realised so far as the 
Dockyard work on new ships is concerned ; and in some important points has been 
considerably exceeded. Earlier dates of completion than were originally named 
have been secured for the first-class cruisers, and first-class battle-ship Empress of 
India ; and by special arrangements the first-class battle-ship Hood will be completed 
within the financial year 1892-93, instead of in the following year, as was proposed 
in framing the Estimates for the current year. ‘Two torpedo gunboats, which it was 
proposed to complete in 1892-93, will not be quite finished, but their completion 
will be possible early in 1893-94. 

Allusion was made last year to the remarkably rapid progress in the con- 
struction of the Royal Sovereign. The ship passed successfully through her steam 
and gunnery trials, and was commissioned on the 31st May, 1892, as flagship of the 
Channel Squadron. She was completed in two years ard eight months from the 
date when the keel was laid : and this is an unprecedentedly short time for a ship of 
her size and type. Rapid production has tended to economy, and the actual cost of 
labour and materials for Dockyard work was £32,592 within the estimate of 
£612,000. The speedy and economical construction of this vessel affords good 
evidence of the efficient condition and organisation of the Royal Dockyards. 

The progress of Contract work during 1892-93 on ships building under the 
Naval Defence Act has been satisfactory on the whole. As in previous years, although 
in a less degree, the conditions of the shipbuilding and engineering industries have 
not been favourable to rapid progress. Consequently, from causes beyond the 
control of either the Contractors or the Admiralty, the dates for the delivery named 
in the Contract have been largely exceeded in most cases. 

By the 3lst March, 1893, however, out of the 32 vessels building by Contract 
under the Naval Defence Act, it is anticipated that the following will have been 
delivered :— 

First-class Battle-ship— 


Ramillies ee _ oat iia are eas ii 1 
First-class Cruisers— 

Endymion, Gibraltar, Grafton on ra aie ma Oo” 
Second-class Cruisers a wid =“ wa it ro | 


Torpedo Gunboats— 
Jason class ... ‘na one ov ‘cis el oa 
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The Ramillies will be delivered about three months within the time specified 
in the Contract, which is a result most creditable to the builders under the special 
difficulties encountered during the period of her constriction. 

All the second-class cruisers and one of the torpedo gunboats will be completed 
for service by the date named. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1893-94, 


During 1893-94, the last year of the quinquennial period governed by the 
Naval Defence Act, a very large proportion of the 35 vessels still imcomplete will 
be finished. It is proposed to complete two first-class battle-ships (the Empress of 
Endia and Ramillies) in the first half of the financial year; as well as three or 
four of the first-class cruisers and some of the torpedo gunboats. It is anticipated 
that in the latter half of the year three other first-class battles-hips of the Royal 
Sovereign type, two battle-ships of the Centurion type, the two or three remaining 
first-class cruisers, three second-class cruisers of the Astrea type, and the remainder 
of the torpedo gunboats (with three exceptions) will be completed. The grand 
total of vessels to be completed in the financial year is 26, and this total includes 
all the Contract-built ships, except the Revenge first-class battle-ship. 

It is estimated that only 9 out of the 70 ships included in the Naval Defence 
Programme will not be completed on the 31st March, 1894. All of these ships 
will be approaching completion, and it is estimated that the total expenditure on all 
heads then remaining will amount to only about £283,000. 

As regards new works not included under the Naval Defence Act: one ship, 
the Renown, has been laid down. The Estimates for 1892-93 provided for com- 
mencing two other battle-ships, but on further consideration it was found necessary 
to postpone the commencement of these vessels until 1893-94. 

In 18939-4 it is proposed to lay down in the Dockyards some new ships, in 
order to maintain the strength of the Navy, with a due regard to the ships in 
course of construction by other Naval Powers, and to the actual waste which goes 
on in our own ships. This will enable us in that and succeeding years to have 
ships in those various stages of construction which are necessary to ensure the 
economical and continuous employment of the different trades in the Royal Dock- 
yards, This is a matter of great importance in order to avoid those spasmodic 
discharges and subsequent re-entries of workmen which took place in former days 
with great disadvantage to the Service and the men themselves. 

In the Dockyards, this new programme includes two first-class battle-ships, 
three second-class cruisers, and two sloops. It has been decided that the engines 
and boilers for the cruisers and sloops shall also be made in the Dockyards. 

In private yards, by contract, it is proposed to commence in 1893-94 the 
construction of two first-class cruisers, which are to embody the results of ex- 
perience gained with cur existing cruisers, particularly of the Blake and Edgar 
classes, and in speed, coal supply, armament, and defence are to surpass any 
cruisers built or building. It is also proposed to order by contract 14 torpedo-boat 
destroyers of an improved type. : 

The battle-ships are to be of the type of the Royal Sovereign, with certain 
improvements. Their principal armament of heavy guns will consist of 4 
12-inch B.L. new type guns, mounted in a manner that will give substantial 
advantages over any previous mountings. The secondary armament will be 
superior to that of all existing battle-ships in both power and protection. The 
second-class cruisers are to be improvements on the Astrea class, more powerfully 
armed, better protected, and possessing large coal endurance. The two sloops are 
to be improvements on the gunboats of the Goldfinch class, on which favourable 
reports have been received. These latter vessels are much wanted to take the 
place of older vessels on foreign stations. 


Tue “ Renown.” 


This new battle-ship recently commenced at Pembroke, under the directions 
of the late Board, may be best described as an improved Centurion. 
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Her principal dimensions are as follow :— 


Length eee eee eee eee 380 feet 
Breadth, extreme _ eee a 
Displacement... coe ese 12,350 tons. 


With natural draught on the eight hours Contractor's trial, a mean speed of 17 
knots is anticipated ; with moderate forced draught a maximum speed of about 
18 knots will be reached. 

She is to be armed with four 10-inch breech-loading guns carried in two 
barbettes and mounted similarly to those in the Centurion. Her secondary armament 
will be extremely powerful, including 10 6-inch quick-firing guns, 12-pounder 
quick-firers, and a considerable number of smaller quick-firing guns. In the pro- 
tection of this secondary armament the arrangements in the Renown are more 
efficient than those in any preceding battle-ship. The armament of submerged 
torpedoes will also be more extensive than that in any other battle-ship. 

The barbette armour will be somewhat thicker than that in the Centurion, 
The hall armour will be arranged on an entirely different principle from that which 
has been adopted in Centurion, and associated with a different arrangement of the 
protective deck. This point has received the most careful attention ; and it is 
considered that the disposition and thickness of hull armour adopted, together with 
the improved qualities of armour now obtainable, will make the ship well adapted 
for close action. 

Like the Centurion and the Barfleur, the Renown will be wood sheathed and 
coppered, and will be capable of passing through the Suez Canal. 


TorrEepo VESSELS. 


The Estimates for 1892-93 provided for the commencement of 10 first-class 
torpedo boats, and it was proposed to spend upon them only £20,000. A larger 
scheme had been previously under consideration, the carrying out of which was 
dependent upon financial considerations. Early in the financial year the Admiralty 
decided, with the concurrence of the Treasury, to begin the construction of these 
vessels, and to accelerate the progress of the first-class boats. Orders for the latter 
were therefore given to certain private firms, and they are now being rapidly 
advanced. In speed and power of keeping the sea they will be superior to all their 
predecessors. 

In addition six torpedo-boat destroyers of new type have been ordered with a 
guaranteed speed of 27 knots per hour. The orders have been placed with three 
privat: firms of high reputation, and it is anticipated that in speed, armament, and 
sea-going capability these vessels will be superior to any yet built. It is proposed 
to complete and try the first examples of the new type next summer,-and sub- 
sequently to order 14 other vessels of the class from private firms during 1893-94. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS, 

The repair and refit of Téméraire, Ajax, Bellerophon, Osborne, Kingfisher, 
and Bramble will be completed in 1892-93 at the Home Yards; the repair of the 
Agincourt and Northumberland has been commenced. 

The reconstruction of the Rupert and Hercules will be completed in 1892-93, 
and that of the Devastation in 1893-94. The Monarch will be well advanced in 
1893-94 so as to admit of her completion early in 1894-95. The Sultan has 
also been taken in hand during the present year and will be completed in 
1894-95. 


BoiLers AND MACHINERY. 


It is satisfactory to note that the failure of some double-ended boilers of the 
common combustion chamber type has not led, as it was at one time thought likely, 
to the necessity of ordering new boilers at a very heavy cost for the Devastation, 
Thunderer, and Vulcan. Experiments happily resulted in the discovery of the 
simple device of a capped ferrule, or short tube, placed inside the mouths of the 
boiler tubes, which enables the heat generated to be more effectually distributed 
through the tubes, and so prevents local over-heating. 
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The ferrules were fitted to the boilers of the Barracouta, and the full indicated 
horse power was realised without difficulty or defect. They were also fitted in 
the Thunderer, which vessel, after going through her natural and forced draught 
trials most satisfactorily, steamed to Madeira and back at about four-fifths natural 
draught power. 

The boilers of the Devastation and Vulean, and all boilers of this type, are 
being so fitted. 

These ferrules may be found useful also in the case of boilers of other types, 
as it is expected that they will prove a valuable adjunct in preventing the leakage 
of tubes, resulting from the accidental, or other, accumulation of grease or other 
deposit on the heating surfaces of the boilers. 

Various types of tubulous boilers have been adopted abroad during the last few 
years, and the Admiralty have received some interesting reports upon the practical 
working of these boilers as used in large steamers of the merchant service. Boilers 
of English and foreign make are being fitted in two torpedo gunboats in order to 
test the relative efficiency of the two types. 

In April last a Technical Committee, presided over by Admiral Buller, C.B., 
was appointed “to consider existing types and designs of propelling machinery 
and boilers for H.M. Ships, and to suggest improvements in future designs,” and 
their Report has recently been received. Their recommendations are now under 
consideration, but in the meantime it may be stated that their investigations, which 
have covered all practicable ground, and have been of a most thorough character, 
have led to conclusions which it is satisfactory to find justify in al! important respects 
the recent practice of the Admiralty in regard to propelling machinery. 


ARMOUR PLATE EXPERIMENTS, 


During 1892-93 the experiments on armour have been continued, and 
satisfactory results have been obtained in the increased resistance of armour 
plates. 

Improvements have been made both in the manufacture of compound (steel- 
faced iron) and steel armour plates. In the case of the compound plates the im- 
provements have followed on the lines previously described, which give a very 
hard face to the plate, and consequently reduce penetration while shattering the 
tempered steel projectiles. 

Until recently similar results had not been obtained with steel plates in this 
country. One of the leading armour plate manufacturers has, however, produced 
steel armour which has been treated in manufacture by a process originating in 
America, and which on trial has been found to combine in a most remarkable 
manner resistance to penetration with an almost total absence of cracking. 

Steps have been taken to carry these experiments further, and the results may 
have an important influence on future construction. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE AND TORPEDOES. 


The progress of gun manufacture this year has been very satisfactory, and has 
quite kept pace with the completion of ships. 

A 12-inch B.L. steel and wire gun of a new design, intended for the armiment 
of the new battle-ships, is now ‘under manufacture. It is relatively, as regards 
weight, a much more powerful weapon than any previously constructed in this 
country, and will be provided with a hydraulic mounting capable of being worked 
entirely by hand power, in case of accident or failure of any part of the mechanism, 
and with an all-round lo ading position. 

The whole of the condemned 6-inch Mark II., 5-inch Mark I., and 4-inch 
13-ewt., and 22-ewt. Mark I. guns have now been withdrawn and replaced by 
serviceable guns of later pattern. 

To meet the consequent requirements of 4-inch guns, a new Q.F. gun of this 
calibre has been designed and will shortly be under trial; experiments are now 
being made on a 12-pr. Q.F. ship gun, and a shorter weapon of the same 
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calibre for boat and field work ; the results given by the former are so 
promising that a number have already been ordered for the new torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

Cordite, the new smokeless powder, has continued to give satisfactory results 
in different climates at home and abroad, and has been used in the gunnery ships 
during the past year for practice ; we are now only waiting for the final report of 
the Ordnance Committee to adopt it for general use .in the Service, when it will 
replace all powders hitherto supplied for Q.F. guns. 

The Fleet has been re-armed with a new pattern revolver, the “ Webley,” 
which is recognised by both Services to be the most efficient weapon of the kind. 

The War Office having been unable, on account of the pressing nature of their 
own requirements, to provide a sufficient number of magazine rifles in 1890-91 for 
re-arming the Navy with rapidity, it was decided by the Admiralty that, as the 
re-armament must be promptly and completely carried out when once commenced, 
the introduction of the magazine rifle must be postponed. Moreover, as the pro- 
visions of the Naval Defence Act required the completion of the new ships by 31st 
March, 1894, it would have been undesirable to run the risk of commencing the 
re-armament unless these rifles could have been supplied before that date. It is 
now anticipated that it will be possible in 1894-95 to proceed with the re- 
armament of the Navy and carry it out in that and succeeding years as originally 
intended. 

The new Naval Ordnance Store Department has been working now for 15 
months, and the result has been highly satisfactory. The depots taken over are 
those of Woolwich, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, and inquiries are being 
made into the possibility of making similar arrangements at Maita and Gibraltar. 
The question of our Reserves has been most carefully gone into by the new Depart- 
ment, and the deficiency of stocks, to which attention was called, has proved much 
less than was anticipated. 


NEW WORKS, &c. 


Portsmouth.—Three dredgers are being built in order to continue the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to give the depth of water necessary for modern battle-ships. 
Arrangements are in progress for proceeding at once with the construction of two 
additional docks suitable for the largest vessels in the Service. Provision is made 
in the Estimates for commencing a jetty on the southern side of the tidal basin, 
to facilitate the safe handling of large vessels proceeding to and from the entrance 
locks. 

Chatham.—The deepening of the River Medway to admit of the largest 
vessels proceeding to and from Chatham Dockyard at every tide is still in progress. 
The Convict Prison wil! be handed over to the Admiralty early in the financial 
year, and the work of converting it into Naval barracks will then be commenced. 

Portland.—A contract has been made for the completion of the coaling pier, 
and the work will be finished within two years. 

Gibraltar.—Arrangements are being made for the extension of the new mole. 
A sum of £2,000 has been provided for improving the magazines. 

Malta.—The new dock in the French Creek having been brought into use, 
dredging is being carried out to improve the entrance and provide a greater depth 
of water. Certain additions to, and improvements in Magazines and Ordnance 
Store Establishments, have been carried out during the current year, and a sum of 
£2,000 has been provided for further additions during 1893-94. 

Sydney.—The new Naval establishment at Garden Island, to replace that 
at Circular Quay, is making good progress under the direction of the Colonial 
Government. 


MOBILIZATION. 


A plan has been worked out, and has recently been put into operation, for 
bringing the mobilization arrangements into harmony with the conditions arising 
from the largely increased number of ships ready for immediate service. This 
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scheme has worked smoothly and effectively in the partial mobilizations for the 
annual peace manceuvres and can be as readily applied to a complete mobiliza- 
tion in case of war. It allows for the suitable distribution of “ Active Service ” 
ratings among the ships which would be mobilized ‘on an emergency, and for 
the completion of ships’ crews up to their full complements from the seamen of 
the Reserve. 

At the partial mobilization of 1892 the united crews of the ships actually com- 
missioned comprised 8,937 Officers and Men. As in former years, a large number 
of ratings had to be transferred from the other ports to Sheerness-Chatham, the 
figures for 1892 being 1,262. The development of the gunnery school recently 
established at Sheerness is expected to diminish progressively the necessity for 
drawing on other ports for men, but it is not proposed that the power of doing so 
should be abolished, it being desirable to retain a certain flexibility in our mobilizing 
arrangements. 

The Admiralty and the War Office continue in close communication on matters 
connected with defence through the Joint Committees which were appointed some 
time back. There is every reason to be satisfied with the result of these periodical 
conferences. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


During the past year about 1,800 men have been recruited for the Corps ; these 
numbers were required to fill the vacancies caused by the usual waste, and also to 
raise the strength to the increased establishment of 14,500. It is proposed to 
recruit 500 more men in the course of 1893-94. 

In order to obtain these numbers it has been necessary to occasionally reduce 
the standard to 5 feet 5 inches for growing lads, and 5 feet 5 inches for men over 
20, thus showing that in order to procure recruits of even fairly good physique, any 
increase of numbers should be gradual. 

Nearly 8,000 trained Marines on the average have been borne afloat for the 
service of the Fleet throughout the financial year, and this is a steady increase on 
previous years. During the period of mobilization the numbers embarked exceeded 
for the time a total of 8,500. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


There is still an increasing disposition on the part of Officers to volunteer for 
the twelve months’ training in Her Majesty’s Ships, and it has not been possible, 
for financial and other reasons, to accept all candidates who offer themselves. Those 
appointed have been carefully selected, and have given, but with rare exceptions, 
general satisfaction. 

At the present time 192 Officers have served for varying periods in Her 
Majesty's Ships against 124 at the end of 1891. 

The Lists of Officers having now reached almost the maximum number allowed 
by Her Majesty’s Orders in Council, and there being no present need to increase the 
numbers allowed, it has been necessary to restrict the number of direct entries, and, 
in order to leave some margin for promotion, only officers in the junior ranks, and 
these sparingly, can be entered for some time to come. 

The numbers of men of all classes have been well maintained, and it is pro- 
posed to increase the number of firemen next year by 500 men under new 
regulations. 

With the sanction of the Treasury, most of the proposals of a Committee 
which sat in 1891 to consider Naval Reserve matters have been adopted, and will 
come into force as soon as possible, with, it is anticipated, great advantage to the 
efficiency of the force. 

The changes may be summarised as follows :— 

(1.) It is not proposed to confer any more Honorary Commissions except oa 
gentlemen officially connected with the Reserve, who will, during office, 
become ex officio Honorary Officers of the civilian rank. Instead of an 
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Honorary List there will be a Retired List for those Officers who have 
served on the Active List, all of whom are still liable to serve. This will 
not, however, alter the status of the present Honorary Officers who have 
not served on the Active List. 

(2) To qualify for a retaining fee of a higher rank, junior Officers will be 
required te undergo, after promotion, a satisfactory course of instruction 
and examination in one of the Gunnery Ships. 

(3) Arrangements for a higher training of Officers will be made. 

(4) Some slight modifications in the qualifications of men for entry into the 
First Class Reserve have been introduced, affecting only a small class of 
fishermen who will, however, be given the opportunity of joining the 
Second Class Reserve with additional advantages. 

(5) A periodical embarkation of a portion of men of the Second Class 
Reserve in sea-going district ships will be arranged instead of the annual 
drill batteries, where it is impossible to learn the routine of man-of-war 
life. This will be arranged so as to cause neither additional expense to 
the public nor less advantage to the men themselves. It is proposed 
that this embarkation shall take place at least once during each man’s five 
years’ engagement, but volunteers will be encouraged to come forward as 
often as possible during their engagement, so far as the capabilities of 
accommodation on board will allow. 

(6) An additional rating of able seamen with a rise in drill-pay will be 
conferred on second class men who qualify under a higher standard. 

(7) The recommendations of the Committee as regards firemen Lad been 
previously approved, but they will not come into force fuily till this year. 
They practically consist of an increased retainer, a period of drill of which 
formerly none was required, and placing the firemen more or less on the 
same footing as First Class Reserve men as regards pension, kit, &e. 

(8) As soon as the clothing can be manufactured, which will not be till late 
in the year, the Royal Naval Reserve men will be dressed in the same 
uniform as that of the Royal Navy, distinguished only by a badge of 
R.N.R. on the cap ribbon. The first class men will be granted a free kit 
on enrolment, and afterwards, on every fresh five years’ re-enrolment. 
The second class men, instead of receiving, as now, a free suit every year, 
will have one in the first and third years of their engagements. The 
difference in value to the men caused by this less frequent issue of free 
clothing will be made up to them by increasing their yearly retainer from 
£2 10s. to £3 5s. 

Rules have been framed for the pay and allowances of men who are called 
out for active service in time of emergency on a more equitable basis than 
that on which previous regulations were framed. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACT. 


By the end of the financial year 1893-94, the period fixed for the completion 
of the ships building under the Naval Defence Act will have expired. 
The financial results of the Act have been previously fully explained, but 
certain difficulties in administering the Act have arisen, and the Treasury 
have agreed that the proper way of dealing with these questions will be 
by legislation. A Bill will shortly be introduced for this purpose. 


SPENCER. 
21st February, 1893. 





